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TIME,  ETC. 


TIME. 

Time  speeds  avsy  — -  away  —  awaj ; 

Another  hour another  day  — 
Another  month  —  another  year — 
Drop  froip  ns  like  the  leaflets  sear; 
Drop  like  the  life-blood  from  our  hearts, — 
The  rose-bloom  Arom  the  cheeks  departs. 
The  tresses  from  the  temples  ftdl, 
The  eyes  grow  dim  and  strange  to  all. 

Time  speeds  away  —  away  —  tway ; 

Like  torrent  in  a  stormy  day. 

He  undermine  the  stately  tower, — 

Uproots  the  tree  and  snaps  the  flower. 

And  sweeps  from  onr  distracted  breast 

The  friends  that  loved,  the  friends  that  blest, 

And  leaves  ns  weeping  on  the  shore 

To  whioh  they  can  return  no  more. 

Time  speeds  away — away  —  away; 
No  eagle  through  the  skies  of  day. 
No  wind  along  the  shore  can  flee 
80  swiftly  or  so  smooth  as  he. 
Like  fiery  steed,  from  stage  to  stage. 
He  bears  us  on  from  youth  to  sige, — 
Then  plunges  in  the  fearfiil  sea 
Of  fethcmless  Eternity! 


SORROW. 

Upon  fny  lips  she  laid  her  touch  divine. 

And  merry  speech  and  careless  laughter  died ; 
She  flxed  her  melancholy  eyes  on  mine. 

And  would  not  be  denied. 

I  saw  the  West-wind  loose  his  cloudlets  white. 
In  flocks,  careering  through  the  April  sky; 
I  could  not  sing,  though  joy  was  at  its  height. 
For  she  stood  silent  by. 

I  watched  the  lovely  evening  fade  away, — 

A  mist  was  lightly  drawn  across  the  stars. 
She  broke  my  quiet  dream, —  I  heard  her  say, 
"  Behold  your  prison-bars! 

**  Earth's  gladness  shall  not  satisfy  your  soul. 
This  beauty  of  the  world  in  which  you  live; 
The  crowning  grace  that  sanctifies  the  whole. 
That  I  alone  can  give.'* 

.1  heard,  and  shrunk  away  from  her  aftraid; 

But  still  she  held  me,  and  would  still  abide. 
Youth's  bounding  pulses  slackened  and  obeyed. 
With  slowly  ebbing  tide. 

Look  thou  beyond  the  evening  sky,"  she  said. 
Beyond  the  changing  splendours  of  the  day. 
Accept  the  pain,  the  weariness,  the  dr«id. 

Accept,  and  bid  me  stay!  '* 


I  turned  and  clasped  her  dose,  with  sadden 
strength* 

And  slowly,  sweetly,  I  became  aware 
Within  my  arms  Ood's  angel  stood,  at  length, 
White-rol^  and  calm  and  ftir. 

And  now  I  look  beyond  the  evening  star. 

Beyond  the  changing  splendours  of  the  day. 
Knowing  the  pain  He  sends  more  precious  far. 
More  beautiul,  than  th^. 
Dublin  Univerdty  Magaaine. 


THALASSA. 

I  LOOK  across  the  land  and  sea, 

I  gate  into  the  quiet  west, 
I  hear  the  waves*  low  lullaby, 

And  yet  my  heart  is  not  at  rest 

The  heron  wings  his  stately  way 

In  silence  to  his  reedy  nest. 
The  white  mists  steal  upon  the  day. 

And  yet  my  soul  is  all  unrest 

The  even  bells  break  fh)m  the  coast. 
Like  sudden  songs  of  angels  blest. 

That  love  at  lingering  hours  the  most 
To  bring  the  hearts  of  mortals  rest 

"  Weep  not,"  they  say,  "  the  plaint  of  love 

Is  but  a  holy  bss  conf^*d; 
Sweet  eyes  look  ever  finom  above. 

Be  still,  sad  heart,  and  sink  to  rest!  " 

Once  a  Week. 


THE  POET. 

"  SwsBT  "  did  you  say  that  my  verse  was  ? 

0  could  I  but  bring  to  your  ear 
The  soundless  songs  that  entrance  me, 

Whioh  only  my  soul  can  hear, — 

Songs  learned  when  my  soul  was  beginning. 

Before  it  was  fettered  in  me. 
And  could  hear  the  universe  singing 
Its  endless  symphony. 

I  hear  those  harmonies  ever, 
i    And  whenever  I  strive  to  sing. 
My  soul  is  sad  with  the  failure 
To  make  my  melodies  ring 

As  they  rang  when  it  bathed  in  the  brightness 
That  streamed  on  it  fh>m  the  Throne, 

Where  thought  of  itself  is  music. 
And  effort  and  fruit  are  one. 

Spectator. 
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From  The  CornhiU  Magarine. 
A  PEBSIAN  PASSION  PLAY. 

BY  MATTHSW  ARKOLD. 

Everybody  has  this  last  autumn  been 
eitlier  seeing  the  Aromergau  Passion  Flay 
or  bearing  about  it ;  and  to  find  any  one 
who  has  seen  it  and  not  been  deeply  inter- 
ested and  moved  by  it,  is  very  rare.  The 
peasants  of  the  neighbouring  country,  the 
great  and  fashionable  world,  the  ordinary 
toorist,  were  all  at  Ammergau,  and  were 
tU  delighted;  but  what  is  said  to  have 
been  especially  remarkable  was  the  afflu- 
ence there  of  ministers  of  religion  of  all 
kindd.  That  Catholic  peasants,  whose  re- 
ligion has  accustomed  them  to  show  and 
cpeetacle,  should  be  attracted  by  an  ad- 
ndnble  scenic  representation  of  the  great 
moDents  in  the  history  of  their  religion, 
WIS  natural ;  that  tourists  and  the  fashion- 
abte  vorld  should  be  attracted  by  what 
was  once  the  fashion  and  a  new  sensation 
of  a  powerful  sort,  was  natural ;  that  many 
cf  the  ecclesiastics  there  present  should  be 
attracted  there,  was  natural  too.  Roman 
Catholic  priests  mustered  strong,  of  course. 
Hie  Protestantism  of  a  great  nnmber  of 
the  Anglican  clergy  is  supposed  to  be  but 
lansoid,  and  Anglican  ministers  at  Ammer- 
gau vera  sympathizers  to  be  expected. 
But  Protestant  ministers  of  the  most  uu- 
iiDpeachable  sort,  Protestant  Dissenting 
ministers,  were  there,  too,  and  showing 
favoor  and  sympathy ;  and  this,  to  any  one 
vho  remembers  the  almost  universal  feel- 
ing of  Protestant  Dissenters  in  this  coun- 
trj,  not  many  years  ago,  towards  Rome 
and  her  religion, —  the  sheer  abhorrence 
of  Papists  and  all  their  practices, —  could 
not  but  be  striking.  It  agrees  with  what 
is  Been  also  in  literature,  in  the  writings  of 
Disaenters  of  the  younger  and  more  pro- 
gressive sort,  who  show  a  disposition  for 
regarding  the  Church  of  Rome  historically 
rather  than  polemically,  a  wish  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  undoubted  grandeur  of  certain 
iustitotions  and  men  produced  by  that 
Churchy  quite  novel,  and  quite  alien  to  the 
«mple  belief  of  earlier  times,  that  between 
Protestants  and  Rome  there  was  a  meas- 
ureless gnlph  fixed.  Something  of  this 
»nay  no  doubt,  be  due  to  that  keen  eye  for 
KoD-confonnist  business  in  which  our  great 


bodies  of  Protestant  Dissenters,  to  do 
them  justice,  are  never  wanting ;  to  a  per- 
ception that  the  case  against  the  Church 
of  England  may  be  yet  further  improved 
by  contrasting  her  with  the  genuine  article 
in  her  own  ecclesiastical  line,  by  pointing 
out  that  she  is  neither  one  thing  nor  the 
other  to  much  purpose,  by  dilating  on  the 
magnitude,  reach,  and  impressiveness,  on 
the  great  place  in  history,  of  her  rival,  as 
compared  with  anything  she  can  herself 
pretend  to.  Something  of  this  there  is,  no 
doubt,  in  some  of  the  modem  Protestant 
sympathy  for  things  Catholic ;  but  in  gen- 
eral that  sympathy  springs,  in  Churchmen 
and  Dissenters  aUke,  from  another  and  a 
better  cause, —  from  the  spread  of  larger 
conceptions  of  religion,  of  man,  and  of  his- 
tory, than  were  current  formerly.  We 
have  seen  lately  in  the  newspapers,  that  a 
clergyman,  who  in  a  popuLar  lecture  gave 
an  account  of  the  Passion  Play  at  Ammer- 
gau, and  enlarged  on  its  impressiveness, 
was  admonished  by  certain  remonstrants, 
who  told  him  it  was  his  business,  instead 
of  occupying  himself  with  these  sensuous 
shows,  to  learn  to  walk  by  faith,  not  by 
sight,  and  to  teach  his  feUow-men  to  do 
the  same.  But  this  severity  seems  to  have 
excited  wonder  rather  than  praise ;  so  far 
had  those  wider  notions  about  religion  and 
about  the  range  of  our  interest  in  religion, 
of  which  I  have  just  spoken,  conducted  us. 
To  this  interest  I  propose  to  appeal  in 
what  I  am  going  to  relate.  For  the  Pas- 
sion Play  at  Ammergau,  with  its  immense 
audiences,  the  seriousness  of  its  actors, 
the  passionate  emotion  of  its  spectators, 
brought  to  my  mind  something  of  which  I 
had  read  an  account  lately ;  something 
produced,  not  in  Bavaria  nor  in  Christen- 
dom at  all,  but  far  away  in  that  wonder- 
ful East,  from  which,  whatever  airs  of 
superiority  Europe  may  justly  give  itself, 
all  our  religion  has  come,  and  where  relig- 
ion, of  some  sort  or  other,  has  still  an  em- 
pire over  men*s  feelings  such  as  it  has 
nowhere  else.  This  product  of  the  remote 
East  I  wish  to  exhibit  while  the  remem- 
brance of  what  has  been  at  Ammergau  ia 
still  fresh ;  and  we  will  see  whether  that 
bringing  together  of  strangers  and  enemies 
who  once  seemed  to  be  as  far  as  the  poles 
asunder,  which  Ammergau  in  such  a  re- 
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markable  way  effected,  does  not  hold  good 
and  find  a  parallel  even  in  Persia. 

Count  Gobineau,  formerly  Minister  of 
France  at  Teheran  and  at  Athena,  pub- 
lished, a  few  years  ago,  an  interesting 
book  on  the  present  state  of  religion  and 
philosophy  in  Central  Asia.  He  is  favour- 
ably known  also  by  his  studies  in  eth- 
nology. His  accooiplishments  and  intelli- 
gence deserve  all  respect,  and  in  his  book 
on  religion  and  philosophy  in  Central  Asia 
he  has  the  great  advantage  of  writing 
about  things  which  he  has  followed  with 
his  own  observation  and  inquiry  in  the 
countries  where  they  happened.  The  chief 
purpose  of  his  book  is  to  give  a  history  of 
the  career  of  Mirza  Ali  Mahommed,  a  Per- 
sian religious  reformer,  the  original  556, 
and  the  founder  of  Bdhism,  of  which  most 
people  in  England  have  at  least  heard  the 
name.  Bdb  means  gate,  the  door  or  gate 
of  life ;  and  in  the  ferment  which  now 
works  in  the  Mahometan  East,  Mirza  Ali 
Mahommed, — who  seems  to  have  been 
.  made  acquainted  by  Protestant  mission- 
aries with  our  Scriptures  and  by  the  Jews 
of  Shiraz  with  Jewish  traditions,  to  have 
studied,  besides,  the  religion  of  the  Ghe- 
bcrs,  the  old  national  religion  of  Persia, 
and  to  have  made  a  sort  of  amalgam  of 
the  whole  with  Mahometanism, —  presented 
himself^  about  five-and-twenty  years  ago, 
as  the  door,  the  gate  of  life;  found  dis- 
ciples, sent  forth  writings,  and  finally  be- 
came the  cause  of  disturbances  which  led 
to  his  being  executed,  on  the  19th  of  July, 
1849,  in  the  citadel  of  Tabriz.  The  Bab 
and  his  doctrines  are  a  theme  on  which 
much  might  be  said ;  but  I  pass  them  by.  ex- 
cept for  one  incident  in  the  Bilb's  life,  which 
I  will  notice.  Like  all  religious  Mahome- 
tans, he  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca; 
and  his  meditations  at  that  centre  of  his 
religion  first  suggested  his  mission  to  him. 
But  soon  after  his  return  to  Bagdad  he 
made  another  pilgrimage;  and  it  was  in 
this  pilgrimage  that  his  mission  became 
clear  to  him,  and  that  his  life  was  fixed. 
**  He  desired  "  —  I  will  give  an  abridg- 
ment of  Count  Gobineau's  own  words  — 
to  complete  his  impressions  by  going  to 
Kufa,  that  he  might  visit  the  ruined 
mosque  where  Ali  was  assassinated,  and 
where  the  place  of  his  murder  is  still 


shown.  He  passed  several  days  there  in 
meditation.  The  place  appears  to  have 
made  a  great  impression  on  him ;  he  was 
entering  a  course  which  might  and  must 
lead  to  some  such  catastrophe  as  had  hap- 
pened on  the  very  spot  where  he  stood, 
and  where  his  mind's  eye  showed  him  the 
Imam  Ali  lying  at  his  feet,  with  his  body 
pierced  and  bleeding.  His  followers  say 
that  he  then  passed  through  a  sort  of 
moral  agony  which  put  an  end  to  all  hesi- 
tation of  the  natural  man  within  him.  It 
is 'certain  that  when  he  arrived  at  Shiraz, 
on  his  return,  he  was  a  changed  man. 
No  doubts  troubled  him  any  more :  he  was 
penetrated  and  persuaded ;  his  part  was 
taken." 

This  Ali  also,  at  whose  tomb  the  Bub 
went  through  the  spiritual  crisis  here  re- 
corded, is  a  familiar  name  to  most  of  us. 
In  general  our  knowledge  of  the  East  goes 
but  a  very  little  way;  yet  almost  every 
one  has  at  least  heard  the  name  of  Ali,  the 
Lion  of  God,  Mahomet's  young  cousin,  and 
the  first  who,  after  his  wife,  believed 
in  him,  and  who  was  declared  by  Ma- 
homet in  his  gratitude  his  brother,  dele- 
gate, and  vicar.  Ali  was  one  of  Ma- 
homet's best  and  most  successful  captains ; 
he  married  Fatima,  the  daughter  of  the 
Prophet;  his  sons,  Hassan  and  Ilusf^ein, 
were,  as  children,  favourites  with  Ma- 
homet, who  had  no  son  of  his  own  to  suc- 
ceed him,  and  was  expected  to  name  Ali 
as  his  successor.  He  named  no  successor. 
At  his  death  Ali  was  passed  over,  and  the 
first  caliph,  or  vicar  and  lieutenant  of  Ma- 
homet in  the  government  of  the  state,  was 
Abu-Bekr ;  only  the  spiritual  inheritance  of 
Mahomet,  the  dignity  of  Imam,  or  Primate^ 
devolved  by  right  on  Ali  and  his  children. 
Ali,  lion  of  God  as  in  war  he  was,  held 
aloof  from  politics  and  political  intrigue, 
loved  retirement  and  prayer,  was  the  most 
pious  and  disinterested  of  men.  At  Abu- 
Bekr's  death  he  was  again  passed  over  in 
favour  of  Omar.  Omar  was  succeeded  by 
Othman,  and  still  Ali  remained  tranquil. 
Othman  was  assassinated,  and  then  Ali 
chiefly  to  prevent  disturbance  and  blood- 
shed, accepted  the  caliphate.  Meanwhile 
the  Mahometan  armies  had  conquered 
Persia,  Syria,  and  Egypt;  the  Governor 
of  Syria,  Moawiyah,  an  able  and  ambitiooB 
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man,  set  himself  up  as  caliph,  his  title  was 
recognized  by  Amroti,  the  Grovernor  of 
Egypt,  and  a  bloody  and  indecisive  battle 
was  fought  in  Mesopotamia  between  Ali's 
armj  and  Moawiyah's.  Gibbon  shall  tell 
the  rest :  —  "In  the  temple  of  Mecca  three 
Cbaregites  or  enthusiasts  discoursed  of 
the  disorders  of  the  church  and  state ;  they 
soon  agreed  that  the  deaths  of  Ali,  of 
Moawiyab,  and  of  his  friend  Amrou,  the 
Tweroy  of  Egypt,  would  restore  the  peace 
and  unity  of  religion.  Each  of  the  assas- 
bi'ds  chose  his  victim,  poisoned  his  dagger, 
deroted  hia  life,  and  secretly  repaired  to 
the  scene  of  action.  Their  resolution  was 
equally  desperate ;  but  the  first  mistook 
the  person  of  Amrou,  and  stabbed  the 
deputy  who  occupied  his  seat ;  the  prince 
of  Damascus  was  dangerously  hurt  by  the 
tecood;  Ali,  the  lawful  caliph,  in  the 
Duwque  of  Kufa,  received  a  mortal  wound 
torn  the  hand  of  the  third." 

The  events  through  which  we  have  thus 
npidty  run  ought  to  be  kept  in  mind,  for 
they  are  the  elements  of  Mahometan  his- 
tory :  any  right  understanding  of  the  state 
of  the  lefahomctan  world  is  impossible 
vithoat  them.  For  that  woi  id  is  divided 
iBto  the  two  great  sects  of  Shiahs  and 
Soma ;  the  Shiahs  are  those  who  reject  the 
firtt  three  caliphs  as  usurpers,  and  begin 
vith  Ali  as  the  first  lawful  successor  of 
Mahomet ;  the  Sunis  recognize  Abu-Bekr, 
Omar,  and  Othman,  as  well  as  Ali,  and 
regard  the  Shiahs  as  impious  heretics. 
The  Persians  are  Shiahs,  and  the  Arabs 
tod  Turks  are  Sunis.  Hussein,  one  of 
All's  two  sons,  married  a  Persian  princess, 
the  daughter  of  Yezdejerd  the  last  of  the 
Sassanian  kings,  the  king  whom  the 
Mahometan  conquest  of  Persia  expelled; 
and  Persia,  through  this  marriage,  became 
specially  connected  with  the  house  of  Ali. 
^'In  the  fourth  age  of  the  Hegira,**  says 
Gibbon,  ■*  a  tomb,  a  temple,  a  city,'  arose 
near  the  ruins  of  Kufa.  Many  thousands 
of  the  Shiahs  repose  in  holy  ground  at  the 
feet  of  the  vicar  of  God ;  and  the  desert  is 
vivified  by^the  numerous  and  annual  visits 
of  the  Persians,  who  esteem  their  devotion 
not  lets  mtritorions  than  the  pilgrimage 

of  Mecca." 

But,  to  comprehend  what  I  am  going  to 
leUte  from  Count  Gobineau,  we  most  push 


our  researches  into  Mahometan  history  a 
little  further  than  the  assassination  of  Ali. 
Moawiyah  died  in  the  year  680  of  our  era, 
nearly  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  Ma-, 
homet.  His  son  Tezid  succeeded  him  on 
the  throne  of  the  caliphs  at  Damascus. 
During  the  reign  of  Moawiyah  Ali's  two 
sons,  the  Imams  Hassan  and  Hussein,  lived 
with  their  families  in  religious  retirement 
at  Medina,  where  their  grandfather  Ma- 
homet was  buried.  In  them  the  character 
of  abstention  and  renouncement,  which  we. 
have  noticed  in  Ali  himself,  was  marked 
yet  more  strongly;  but,  when  Moawiyah 
died,  the  people  of  Kufa,  the  city  on  the 
lower  Euphrates  where  Ali  had  been 
assassinated,  sent  offers  to  make  Hussein 
caliph  if  he  would  come  among  them,  and 
to  support  him  against  the  Syrian  troops 
of  Yezid.  Hussein  seems  to  have  thought 
himself  bound  to  accept  the  proposal. 
He  left  Medina,  and,  with  his  family  and 
relations,  to  the  number  of  about  eighty 
persons,  set  out  on  his  way  to  Kufa.  Then 
ensued  the  tragedy  so  familiar  to  every 
Mahometan,  and  to  us  so  little  known,  the 
tragedy  of  Kerbela.  O  death,"  cries  the 
bandit-minstrel  of  Persia,  Kurroglou,  in  his 
last  song  before  his  execution,  O  death, 
whom  didst  thou  spare?  Were  even 
Hassan  and  Hussein,  those  footstools  of 
the  throne  of  God  on  the  seventh  heaven, 
spared  by  thee?  No  I  thou  modest  them 
martyrs  at  Kerbela**  • 

We  cannot  do  better  than  again  have 
recourse  to  Gibbon *s  history  for  an  account 
of  this  famous  tragedy.  "Hussein  trav- 
ersed the  desert  of  Arabia  with  a  timorous 
retinue  of  women  and  children ;  but,  as  he 
approached  the  confines  of  Irak,  he  was 
alarmed  by  the  solitary  or  hostile  face  of 
the  country,  and  suspected  either  the  de- 
fection or  the  ruin  of  his  party.  His  fears 
were  just;  Obeidallah,  the  governor  of 
Kufa,  had  extinguished  the  first  sparks  of 
an  insurrection ;  and  Hussein,  in  the  plain 
of  Kerbela,  was  encompassed  by  a  body 
of  5,000  horse,  who  intercepted  his  com- 
munication with  the  city  and  the  river. 
In  a  conference  with  the  chief  of  the  enemy 
he  proposed  the  option  of  three  conditions 
—  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  return  to 
Medina,  or  be  stationed  in  a  frontier  gar- 
rison against  the  Turks,  or  safely  con- 
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ducted  to  the  presence  of  Yezid.  But  the  I 
commands  of  the  caliph  or  his  lieutenant 
werc^  stern  and  absolute,  and  Hussein  was 
informed  that  he  must  either  submit  as  a 
captire  and  a  criminal  to  the  Commander 
of  the  Faithful,  or  expect  the  consequences 
of  his  rebellion.  *Do  you  think/  replied 
he,  *  to  terrify  me  with  death  ? '  And  dur- 
in<r  the  short  respite  of  a  night  he  prepared, 
with  calm  and  solemn  resignation,  to  en- 
counter his  fate.  He  checked  the  lamen- 
tations of  his  sister  Fatima,  who  deplored 
the  impending  ruin  of  his  house.  *  Our 
trust,'  said  Hussein,  *  is  in  God  alone.  All 
things,  both  in  heayen  and  earth,  must 
perish  and  return  to  their  Creator.  My 
brother,  my  father,  my  mother,  were  better 
than  I,  and  erery  Mussulman  has  an  ex- 
ample in  tlie  Prophet.'  He  pressed  his 
friends  to  consult  their  safety  by  a  timely 
flight ;  they  unanimously  refused  to  desert 
or  survive  their  beloved  master,  and  their 
courace  was  fortified  by  a  fervent  prayer 
and  the  assurance  of  paradise.  On  the 
morning  of  the  fatal  day  he  mounted  on 
horseback,  with  his  sword  in  one  hand 
and  the  Koran  in  the  other ;  the  flanks  and 
rear  of  his  party  were  secured  by  the  tent- 
ropes  and  by  a  deep  trench,  which  they 
liad  filled  with  lighted  fagots,  according  to 
the  practice  of  the  Arabs.  The  enemy 
advanced  with  reluctance;  and  one  of 
their  chiefs  deserted,  with  thirty  followers, 
to  claim  the  partnership  of  inevitable 
death.  In  every  close  onset  or  single 
combat  the  despair  of  the  Fatimites  was 
invincible ;  but  the  surrounding  multitudes 
galled  them  from  a  distance  with  a  cloud 
of.  arrows,  and  the  horses  and  men  were 
successively  slain.  A  truce  was  allowed 
on  both  sides  for  the  hour  of  prayer ;  and 
the  battle  at  length  expired  by  the  death 
of  the  laRt  of  the  companions  of  Hussein. 

The  details  of  Hussein's  own  death  will 
come  better  presently;  suffice  it  at  this 
moment  to  say  he  was  slain,  and  that  the 
women  and  children  of  his  family  were 
taken  in  chains  to  the  Caliph  Yezid  at 
Damascus.  Gibbon  concludes  the  story 
thus :  "In  a  distant  age  and  climate,  the 
tragic  scene  of  the  death  of  Hussein  will 
awaken  the  sympathy  of  the  coldest  reader. 
On  the  annual  festival  of  his  martyrdom, 
in  the  devout  pilgrimage  to  his  sepulchre, 
his  Persian  votaries  abandon  their  souls  to 
the  reliffious  phrenzy  of  sorrow  and  indig- 
nation.' 

Thus  the  tombs  of  Ali  and  of  his  son,  the 
Meshed  Ali  and  the  Meshed  Hussein, 
standing  some  thirty  miles  apart  from  one 
another  in  the  plain  of  the  Euphrates,  had, 
when  Gibbon  wrote,  their  yearly  pilgrims 


and  their  tribute  of  enthusiastic  mourning. 
But  Count  Gobineau  relates,  in  his  book 
of  which  I  have  spoken,  a  development  of 
these  solemnities  which  was  unknown  to 
Gibbon.  Within  the  present  century 
there  has  arisen,  on  the  basis  of  this  story 
of  the  martyrs  of  Kerbela,  a  drama,  a 
Persian  national  drama,  which  Count  Gobi- 
neau, who  has  seen  and  heard  it,  is  bold 
enough  to  rank  with  the  Greek  drama  as  a 
great  and  serious  aflair,  engaging  the 
heart  and  life  of  the  people  who  have 

flven  birth  to  it ;  while  the  Latin,  English, 
rench,  and  German  drama  is,  he  says,  in 
comparison  a  mere  pastime  or  amusement, 
more  or  less  intellectual  and  elegant.  To 
me  it  seems  that  the  Persian  iazyas  —  for 
so  these  pieces  are  called — find  abetter 
parallel  in  the  Ammergau  Passion  Play 
than  in  the  Greek  drama.  They  turn 
entirely  on  one  subject — the  sufferings  of 
the  Family  of  the  Tent,  as  the  Imam  Hus- 
sein and  the  company  of  persons  gathered 
around  him  at  Kerbela  are  called.  The 
subject  is  sometimes  introduced  by  a  pro- 
logue, which  may  perhaps  one  day,  as  the 
need  of  variety  is  more  felt,  become  a 

f)iece  by  itself;  but  at  present  the  prologue 
eads  invariably  to  the  martyrs.  For  in- 
stance, the  Emperor  Tamerlane,  in  his 
conquering  progress  through  the  world, 
arrives  at  Damascus ;  the  keys  of  the  city 
are  brought  to  him  by  the  governor ;  but 
the  governor  is  a  descendant  of  one  of  the 
murderers  of  the  Imam  Hussein ;  Tamer- 
lane is  informed  of  it,  loads  him  with 
reproaches,  and  drives  him  from  his  pres- 
ence. The  emperor  presently  sees  the 
governor's  daughter  splendidly  dressed, 
thinks  6i  the  sufferings  of  the  holy  women 
of  the  Family  of  the  Tent,  and  upbraids 
and  drives  her  away  as  he  did  her  father. 
But  after  this  he  is  haunted  by  the  great 
tragedy  which  has  been  thus  brought  to 
his  mind,  and  he  cannot  sleep  and  cannot 
be  comforted ;  he  calls  his  vizier,  and  his 
vizier  tells  him  that  the  only  way  to  soothe 
his  troubled  spirit  is  to  see  a  tazya.  And 
so  the  tazya  commences.  Or,  again  (and 
this  will  show  how  strangely,  in  the  reli- 
gious world  which  is  now  occupying  us, 
what  is  most  familiar  to  us  is  blended  with 
that  of  which  we  know  nothing)  :  Joseph 
and  his  brethren  appear  on  the  stage,  and 
the  old  Bible  story  is  transacted.  Joseph 
is  thrown  into  the  pit  and  sold  to  the 
merchants,  and  his  blood-stained  coat  is 
carried  by  his  brothers  to  Jacob ;  Jacob  is 
then  left  alone,  weeping  and  bewailing 
himself;  the  angel  Gabriel  enters,  and 
reproves  him  for  his  want  of  faith  and 
constancy,  telling  him  that  what  he  suffers 
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b  Dot  a  hundredth  part  of  what  Ali  Has- 
fein,  and  the  children  of  Hussein  will  one 
day  silver.  Jacob  seems  to  doubt  it; 
Gabriel,  to  convince  him,  orders  the  angels 
to  perform  a  tazya  of  what  will  one  day 
happen  at  Eerbela.  And  so  the  tazya 
commences. 

These  pieces  are  given  in  the  first  ten 
diys  of  the  month  of  Moharrem,  the  an- 
nivemry  of  the  martyrdom  at  Kerbela. 
Hiey  are  so  popular  that  they  now  invade 
oiher  seasons  of  the  year  also ;  but  this  is 
the  seaFon  when  the  world  is  given  up  to 
them.  King  and  people,  everv  one  is  in 
mourning ;  and  at  night  and  while  the 
taz^  are  not  going  on,  processions  keep 
passing,  tbe  air  resounds  with  the  beating 
of  hreasts  and  with  litanies  of  O  Hassan  I 
Uassein!''  while  the  Seyids, — a  kind  of 
popular  friars  claiming  to  be  descendants 
of  Mahomet,  and  in  whose  incessant  popu- 
hiizing  and  amplifying  of  the  legend  of 
Kerbela  in  their  homilies  during  pilgrim- 
and  at  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs,  the 
no  doubt,  had  their  origin, — keep 
op  by  their  sermons  and  hymns  the  enthu- 
siasm which  the  drama  of  the  day  has  ex- 
eked.  It  seems  as  if  no  one  went  to  bed ; 
and  certainly  no  one  who  went  to  bed 
could  sleep.    Confraternities  go  in  proces- 
uon  with  a  black  flag  and  torches,  every 
man  with  his  shirt  torn  open,  and  beating 
bimself  with  the  right  hand  on  the  le£ 
ciuMikier  in  a  kind  of  measured  cadence  to 
aeeompany  a  canticle  in  honour  of  the 
martyrs.    These  processions  come  and 
take  post  in  the  theatres  where  the  Seyids 
are  preaching.   Still  more  noisy  are  the 
companies  of  dancers,  striking  a  kind  of 
wooden  castanets  together,  at  one  time  in 
front  of  their  breasts,  at  another  time  be- 
hind their  heads,  and  marking  time  with 
moBic  and  dance  to  a  dirge  set  up  by  the 
bystanders,  in  which  the  names  of  the 
Imams  perpetually  recur  as  a  burden. 
Ikoisiest  of  all  are  the  Berbers,  men  of  a 
darker  skin  and  another  race,  their  feet 
and  the  upper  part  of  their  body  naked, 
who  carry,  some  of  them  tambourines  and 
cjmbals,  others  iron  chains  and  long  nee- 
dles. One  of  their  race  is  said  to  have 
ibrmerly  derided  the  Imams  in  their  afflic- 
tion, and  the  Berbers  now  appear  in  expia- 
tion of  that  crime.    At  first  their  music 
and  their  march  proceed  slowly  together, 
bnt  preaently  the  music  quickens,  the 
ebain  and  needle-bearing  Berbers  move 
violently  round,  and  begin  to  beat  them- 
ielrea  with  their  chains  and  to  prick  their 
ttiBs  and  cheeks  with  the  needles — first 
fBAtly,  then  wi^  more  vehemence;  till 
•Bdd^ythe  mosio  ceases,  and  all  stops. 


So  we  are  carried  back,  on  this  old  Asiatic 
soil,  where  beliefs  and  usages  are  heaped 
layer  upon  layer  and  ruin  upon  ruin,  far 
past  the  martyred  Imams,  past  Mahome- 
tanism,  past  Christianity,  to  the  priests  of 
Baal  gashing  themselves  with  knives  and 
to  the  worship  of  Adonis. 

The  tekyas,  or  theatres  for  the  drama 
which  oalls  forth  these  celebrations,  are  * 
constantly  multiplying.  The  king,  the 
great  functionaries,  the  towns,  the  wealthy 
citizens  like  the  king's  goldsmith,  or  any 
private  person  who  has  the  raeana  and  the 
desire,  provide  them.  Every  one  sends 
contributions ;  it  is  a  religious  act  to  fur- 
nish a  box  or  to  give  decorations  for  a 
tekya;  and  as  religious  offerings,  all  gifts 
down  to  the  very  smallest  are  accepted. 
There  are  tekyas  for  not  more  than  three 
or  four  hundred  spectators,  and  there  are 
tekyas  for  three  or  four  thousand.  At 
Ispahan  there  are  representations  which 
bring  together  more  than  twenty  thousand 
people.  At  Teheran,  the  Persian  capital, 
eacn  quarter  of  the  town  has  its  tekya's, 
every  square  and  open  place  is  turned  to 
account  for  establishing  them,  and  spaces 
have  been  expressly  cleared,  besides,  for  » 
fresh  tekyas.  Count  Grobineau  describes 
particularly  one  of  these  theatres, — a 
tekya  of  the  best  class,  to  hold  an  audience 
of  about  four  thousand,  —  at  Teheran.  The 
arrangements  are  very  simple ;  the  tekya 
is  a  walled  parallelogram,  with  a  brick 
platform,  sakou,  in  the  centre  of  it ;  this 
sakou  is  surrounded  with  black  poles  at 
some  distance  from  each  other,  the  poles 
are  joined  at  the  top  by  horizontal  rods  of 
the  same  color,  and  from  these  rods  hang 
coloured  lamps,  which  are  lighted  for  the- 
praying  and  preaching  at  night  when  the- 
representation  is  over.  The  sakou^  or  cen- 
tral platform,  makes  the  stage ;  in  conr 
nection  with  it,  at  one  of  the  opposite  - 
extremities  of  the  parallelogram  lengithr 
wise,  is  a  reserved  box,  tdgnumd,  lugher 
than  the  sakou ;  this  box  is  splendidly  diec- 
orated,  and  is  used  for  peculiarly  interest'^ 
ing  and  magnificent  tableaux,  —  the  court 
of  the  Caliph,  for  example,  —  which  ooeur 
in  the  course  of  the  piece.  A  passage  of 
a  few  feet  wide  is  left  free  between,  the 
stage  and  this  box ;  all  the  rest  of  the 
space  is  for  the  spectators,  of  whom,  the 
foremost  rows  are  sitting  on  theis- heels 
close  up  to  this  passage,  so  that  they  help  • 
the  actors  to  mount  and  descend  the  high 
steps  of  the  tdgnwnd  when  they;  have  to  • 
pass  between  that  and  the  sakou*.  On  each 
aide  of  the  idgnumd  are  boxes,  and  along: 
one  wall  of  the  enclosure  are  ether  boxea  • 
with  fronts  of  elaborate  woodwiork,,  which  • 
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are  left  to  stand  as  a  permanent  part  of 
the  construction;  facing  these,  with  the 
floor  and  sta^o  between,  rise  tiers  of  seats 
as  in  an  ampitheatre.  All  places  are  free ; 
the  ereat  people  have  generally  provided 
and  nirnished  the  boxes,  and  take  care  to 
fill  them;  but  if  a  box  is  not  occupied 
when  the  performance  begins,  any  ragged 
street-urchin  or  beggar  may  walk  in  and 
seat  himself  there.  A  row  of  gigantic 
masts  run  across  the  middle  of  the  space, 
one  or  two  of  them  being  fixed  in  the 
sakou  itself;  knd  from  these  masts  is 
stretched  an  immense  awning  which  pro- 
tects the  whole  audience.  Up  to  a  certain 
height  these  masts  are  hung  with  tiger 
and  panther  skins,  to  indicate  the  violent 
character  of  the  scenes  to  be  represented. 
Shields  of  steel  and  of  hippopotamus  skin, 
and  flags  and  naked  swords,  are  also  at- 
tached to  these  masts.  A  sea  of  colour 
and  splendour  meets  the  eye  all  round. 
Woodwork  and  brickwork  disappear  under 
cushions,  rich  carpets,  silk  hangings,  India 
muslin  embroidered  with  silver  and  gold, 
shawls  from  Kerman  and  from  Cashmere ; 
there  are  lamps,  lustres  of  coloured  crys- 
'  tal,  mirrors,  Bohemian  and  Venetian  glass^ 
porcelain  vases  of  all  degrees  of  ma^- 
tude  from  China  and  from  Europe,  paint- 
ings and  engraving^  displayed  in  prolusion 
everywhere ;  the  taste  may  not  always  be 
soberly  correct,  but  the  whole  spectacle 
has  just  the  effect  of  prodigality,  colour, 
and  sumptuonsneas  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  associate  with  the  splendours  of 
the  Arabian  Nights. 

In  marked  contrast  with  this  display  is 
the  poverty  of  scenic  contrivance  and 
stage  illusion.  The  subject  is  far  too  in- 
teresting and  too  solemn  to  need  them ; 
the  actors  are  visible  on  all  sides,  and  the 
exits,  entrances,  and  stase-play  of  our 
llheatres  are  impossible;  the  imagination 
€i£  the  spectator  fills  up  all  gaps  and  meets 
aSl  requirements.  On  the  Ammergau  ar- 
raagements  one  feels  that  the  archseolo- 
gists  and  artists  of  Munich  have  laid  their 
correct  finger ;  at  Teheran  there  has^  been 
no  schooling  of  this  sort.  A  copper  basin 
•of  water  represents  the  Euphrates ;  a  heap 
ef  dhopped  straw  in  a  comer  is  the  sand 
of  i£he  desert  of  Kerbela,  and  the  actor 
goes  And  takes  up  a  handful  of  it,  when 
his  part  is  about  to  require  him  to  throw, 
in  Oriental  fashion,  dust  upon  his  head. 
There  is  no  attempt  at  proper  costume; 
all  that  is  souffht  is,  to  do  honour  to  the 
personages  of  chief  interest  by  dresses 
and  jewels  which  would  pass  for  rich  and 
handsome  things  to  wear  in  modem  Per- 
sian life,  l^e  power  of  the  actors  is  in 


their  genuine  sense  of  the  seriousness  of 
the  business  they  are  engaged  in.  They 
are,  liKe  the  public  around  them,  pene- 
trated with  this,  and  so  the  actor  throws 
his  whole  soul  into  what  he  is  about,  the 
public  meets  the  actor  halfway,  and  effects 
of  extraordinary  impressiveness  are  the 
result.  "  The  actor  is  under  a  charm,*' 
says  Count  Gobineau ;  *^  he  is  under  it  so 
strongly  and  completely  that  almost  al- 
ways one  sees  Yezid  himself  (the  usurp- 
ing caliph),  the  wretched  Ibn-Said  (Yezid's 
general),  the  infamous  Shemer  (Ibn-Said 's 
ueutenant),  at  the  moment  they  vent  the 
cruelest  insults  against  the  Imams  whom 
they  are  going  to  massacre,  or  against  the 
women  of  the  Imam's  family  whom  they 
are  ill-using,  burst  into  tears  and  repeat 
their  part  with  sobs.  The  public  is  neither 
surprised  nor  displeased  at  this;  on  the 
contrary,  it  beats  its  breast  at  the  sight, 
throws  up  its  arms  towaixls  heaven  with 
invocations  of  Grod,  and  redoubles  its 
groans.  So  it  often  happens  that  the  actor 
identifies  himself  with  the  personage  he 
represents  to  such  a  degree  that,  when  the 
situation  carries  him  away,  he  cannot  be 
said  to  act,  he  with  such  truth,  Buch 
complete  enthusiasm,  such  utter  self-for- 
getfulness,  what  he  represents,  that  he 
reaches  a  reality  at  one  time  sublime,  at 
another  terrible,  and  produces  impressions 
on  his  audience  which  it  would  be  simply 
absurd  to  look  for  firom  our  more  artificial 
performances.  There  is  nothing  stilted, 
nothing  false,  nothing  conventional;  na- 
ture, and  the  facts  represented,  themselves 
speak." 

The  actors  are  men  and  boys,  the  parts 
of  angels  and  women  being  filled  by  boys ; 
but  the  children  who  appear  in  the  piece 
are  often  the  children  of  the  principal 
families  of  Teheran ;  their  appearance  in 
this  religions  solemnity  (for  such  it  is 
thought)  being  supposed  to  bring  a  bless- 
ing upon  them  ana  their  parents.  ^  Noth- 
ing is  more  touching,"  says  Count  Grobi- 
neau,  than  to.  see  these  little  thincs  of 
three  or  four  years  old,  dressed  in  black 
gauze  frocks  with  large  sleeves,  and  having 
on  their  heads  small  rotnd  black  caps  em- 
broidered with  silver  and  gold,  kneeling 
beside  the  body  of  the  actor  who  repre- 
sents the  martyr  of  the  day,  embracing 
him,  and,  with  their  little  hands,  covering 
themselves  with  chopped  straw  for  sanc^ 
in  sign  of  grie£  These  children  evidently,' ' 
he  continues,  do  not  consider  themselves 
to  be  acting;  they  are  full  of  the  feeling 
that  what  they  are  about  is  something  of 
deep  seriousness  and  importance;  and 
though  they  are  too  young  to  comprehend 
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fiilly  the  story,  they  know,  in  general,  that 
it  is  a  matter  sad  and  solemn.  They  are 
not  distracted  by  the  audience,  and  they 
are  not  shy,  but  go  through  their  pre- 
scribed part  with  the  utmost  attention 
and  seriousness,  always  crossing  their 
trm^  respectfully  to  receive  the  blessing 
of  the  Imam  Hussein ;  the  public  beholds 
them  with  emotions  of  the  liyeliest  satis- 
&ct!on  and  pymyathy." 

The  dramatic  pieces  themselves  are 
without  any  author's  name.  They  are  in 
popular  language,  such  as  the  commonest 
and  most  ignorant  of  the  Persian  people 
can  understand,  free  from  learned  Arabic 
words,  —  free,  comparatively  speaking, 
from  Oriental  fantasticality  and  hyper- 
bole. The  Seyids,  or  popular  friars,  al- 
ready spoken  o^  have  probably  had  a 
hand  in  the  composition  of  many  of  them. 
Hie  MooUahs,  or  regular  ecclesiastical 
SQthorities,  condemn  the  whole  thing.  It 
is  an  innovation  which  they  disapprove  and 
tiniik  dangerous;  it  is  addressed  to  the 
eye,  and  their  religion  forbids  to  represent 
reUgious  things  to  the  eye;  it  departs 
from  the  limits  of  what  is  revealed  and 
appointed  to  be  taught  as  the  truth,  and 
brings  in  novelties  and  heresies ;  for  these 
dramas  keep  growing  under  the  pressure 
of  the  actor's  imagination  and  emotion, 
nd  of  the  imagination  and  emotion  of 
the  public,  and  receive  new  developments 
tmj  day.  The*  learned,  again,  say  that 
these  pieces  are  a  heap  of  lies,  the  produo- 
tioB  of  ignorant  people,  and  have  no  words 
ttroDg  enough  to  express  their  contempt 
&r  them.  Still,  so  irresistible  is  the  vogue 
of  these  sacred  dramas  that,  from  the  king 
OA  the  throne  to  the  beggar  in  the  street 
erery  one,  except  perhaps  the  MooUahs, 
attends  them,  and  is  carried  away  by 
them.  The  Imams  and  their  family  speak 
always  in  a  kind  of  lyrical  chant,  said  to 
h&Ye  rhythmical  effects,  often,  of  great 
pathos  and  beauty ;  their  persecutors,  the 
villains  of  the  piece,  speak  always  in 
prose. 

The  stage  is  under  the  direction  of  a  cho- 
ragas.  called  oostady  or  "  master,"  who  is  a 
aacred  personage  by  reason  of  the  funo- 
tHms  which  he  performs.  Sometimes  he 
addresses  to  the  audience  a  commentary 
on  what  is  passing  before  them,  and  asks 
their  compassion  and  tears  for  the  mar- 
tjTB;  Bometimes,  in  default  of  a  Seyid,  he 
prajs  and  preaches.  He  is  always  listened 
to, with  veneration,  for  it  is  he  who  ar- 
ranges the  whole  sacred  spectacle  which 
•0  deeply  morea  everyboay.  With  no 
attempt  at  oQfncealment,  with  the  book 
of  the  piece  in  Ida  band,  he  remains  con- 


stantly on  the  stage,  gives  the  actors  their 
cue,  puts  the  children  and  any  inexperi- 
encea  actor  in  their  right  places,  dresses 
the  martyr  in  his  winding-sheet  when  he 
is  going  to  his  death,  holds  the  stirrup  for 
him  to  motmt  his  horse,  and  inserts  a  sup- 
ply of  chopped  straw  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  are  about  to  want  it.  Let  ns 
now  see  him  at  work. 

The  theatre  is  filled,  and  the  heat  is 
great;  young  men  of  rank,  the  king's 
pasces,  officers  of  the  army,  smart  func- 
tionaries of  State,  move  through  the  crowd 
with  water-skins  slung  on  their  backs, 
dealing  out  water  all  round,  in  memory  of 
the  thirst  which  on  these  solemn  days  the 
Imams  suffered  in  the  sands  of  Kerbela. 
Wild  chants  and  litanies,  such  as  we  hare 
already  described,  are  from  time  to  time  set 
up  by  a  dervish,  a  soldier,  a  workman  in 
the  crowd.  These  chants  are  taken  up, 
more  or  leas,  by  the  audience ;  sometimes 
they  flag  and  die  away  for  want  of  sup- 
port, sometimes  they  are  continued  till 
they  reach  a  paroxysm,  and  then  abruptly 
stop.  Presently  a  strange,  insignificant 
figure  in  a  green  cotton  garment^  looking 
like  a  petty  tradesman  of  one  oT  the 
Teheran  bazaars,  mounts  upon  the  sakou. 
He  beckons  with  his  hand  to  the  audience, 
who  are  silent  directly,  and  addresses  them 
in  a  tone  of  lecture  and  expostulation, 
thus :  — 

**  Well,  you  seem  happy  enough,  Mussul- 
mans, sitting  there  at  your  ease  under  the 
awning ;  and  you  imagine  Paradise  already 
wide  open  to  you.  Do  you  know  what 
Paradise  is  ?  It  is  a  garden,  doubtless,  but 
such  a  garden  as  you  have  no  idea  of. 
You  will  say  to  me  :  *  Friend,  tell  us  wlurt 
it  is  like.'  I  have  never  been  there,  cer- 
tainly; but  plenty  of  prophets  have  de- 
scribed it,  and  angels  have  brought  news 
of  it.  However,  all  I  will  tell  you  is,  that 
there  is  room  for  all  good  people  there,  for 
it  is  380,000  cubits  long.  If  you  do  not 
believe,  inquire.  As  for  getting  to  be  one 
of  the  good  people,  let  me  tell  you  it  is  not 
enough  to  read  the  Koran  of  the  Prophet 
(the  salvation  and  blessing  of  Grod  be 
upon  him  1)  ;  it  is  not  enough  to  do  every- 
thing which  this  divine  book  ex^oins ;  it  is 
not  enough  to  come  and  weep  at  the  tazyaSy 
as  you  do  every  day,  vou  sons  of  dogs  yon, 
who  know  nothing  which  is  of  any  use ;  it 
behoves,  besides,  that  your  good  works  (if 
you  ever  do  any,  which  I  greatly  doubt) 
should  be  done  in  the  name  and  for  the 
love  of  Hussein.  It  is  Hussein,  Mussnl- 
mans,  who  is  the  door  to  Paradise ;  it  is 
Hussein,  Mussulmans,  who  upholds  'the 
worid;  it  is  Hossein,  Mosalumans,  by 
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whom  comes  salvation  1  Cry,  Hassan, 
Hussein  1 " 

And  all  the  multitude  cry :  O  Hassan  I 
O  Hussein!" 

**That  is  well;  and  now  cry  again." 
And  again  all  cry :  *•  O  Hassan  I  O  Hus- 
sein I "  "  And  now,"  the  strange  speaker 
goes  on,  "  pray  to  Crod  to  keep  you  con- 
tinually in  the  love  of  Hussein.  Come, 
make  your  cry  to  Grod."  Then  the  multi- 
tude, as  one  man,  throw  up  their  arms  into 
the  air,  and  with  a  deep  and  long-drawn 
cry  exclaim :  "  Ya  AIM  !  O  God  V' 

Fifes,  drums,  and  trumpets  break  out; 
the  kemany  great  copper  trumpets  five  or 
six  feet  long,  give  notice  that  the  actors 
are  ready  and  that  the  tazya  is  to  com- 
mence. The  preacher  descends  from  the 
sakou,  and  the  actors  occupy  it. 

To  give  a  clear  notion  of  the  cycle  which 
these  dramas  fill,  we  should  begin,  as  on 
the  first  day  of  the  Moharrem  the  actors 
bpgin,  with  some  piece  relating  to  the 
childhood  of  the  Imams,  such  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  piece  called  The  Children  Dig- 
(jinn.  All  and  Fatima  are  living  at  Medina 
with  their  little  sons  Hassan  and  Hussein ; 
the  simple  home  and  occupations  of  the 
pious  fail  ily  are  exhibited ;  it  is  morning ; 
Fatiina  is  seated  with  the  little  Hussein 
on  her  lap,  dressing  him.  She  combs 
his  hair,  talking  caressingly  to  him  all  the 
while.  A  hair  comes  out  with  the  comb ; 
the  child  start?;  Fatima  is  in  distress  at 
having  given  the  child  even  this  momentary 
uneasiness,  and  stops  to  gaze  upon  him 
tenderly.  She  falls  into  an  anxious  rev- 
erie, thinking  of  her  fondness  for  the  child 
and  of  the  unknown  future  in  store  for  him. 
While  she  muses,  the  angel  Gabriel  stands 
before  her.  He  reproves  her  weakness : 
A  hair  falls  from  the  child's  head,"  he 
says,  "  and  you  weep ;  what  would  you  do 
if  you  knew  the  destiny  that  awaits  him, 
the  countless  wounds  with  which  that  body 
shall  one  day  be  pierced,  the  agony  that 
shall  rend  thine  own  soul  I "  Fatima,  in 
despair,  is  comforted  by  her  husband  Ali, 
and  tliey  go  together  into  the  town  to 
hear  Mahomet  preach.  The  boys  and  some 
of  their  little  friends  begin  to  play ;  every 
one  makes  a  great  deal  of  Hussein ;  he  is 
at  once  the  most  spirited  and  the  most 
amiable  child  of  them  all.  The  party 
amuse  themnelves  with  digging,  with  mak- 
ing holes  in  the  ground  wid  building  | 
mounds.  Ali  returns  from  the  sermon  and 
asks  what  they  are  about ;  and  Hussein  is  I 
made  to  reply  in  ambiguous  and  prophetic  i 
answers,  which  convey  that  by  these  holes  t 
and  mounds  in  the  earth  are  prefigured! 
interments  and  tombs.   Ali  departs  again ; ' 


there  rush  in  a  number  of  big  and  fierce 
boys,  and  begin  to  pelt  the  little  Imams 
with  stones.  A  companion  shields  Hus- 
sein with  his  own  booty,  but  he  is  struck 
down  with  a  stone,  and  with  another  stone 
Hussein,  too,  is  stretched  on  the  ground 
senseless.  Who  are  these  boy-tyrants 
and  persecutors?  They  are  Ibn-Said,  and 
Shemer  and  others,  the  future  murderera 
at  Kerbela.  The  audience  perceive  it  with 
a  shudder ;  the  hateful  assailants  go  off  in 
triumph;  Ali  re-enters,  picks  up  the 
stunned  and  wounded  children,  brings 
them  round,  and  takes  Hussein  back  to 
his  mother  Fatima. 

But  let  us  come  at  once  to  the  days  of 
martyrdom  and  to  Kerbela.  One  of 
the  most  famous  pieces  of  the  cycle  is  a 
piece  called  the  Marriage  of  Kassem^ 
which  brings  us  into  the  very  middle  of 
these  crowning  days.  Count  Gobincau  has 
given  a  translation  of  it,  and  from  this 
translation  we  will  take  a  few  extracts. 
Kassem  is  the  son  of  Hussein's  elder 
brother,  the  Imam  Hassan,  who  had  been 

Soisoned  by  Yezid's  instigation  at  Medina, 
lassem  and  his  mother  are  with  the  Imam 
Hussein  at  Kerbela;  there,  too,  are  the 
women  and  children  of  the  holy  family, 
Omm-Leyla,  Hussein's  wife,  the  Persian 
princess,  the  last  child  of  Yezdejerd  the 
last  of  the  Sassanides ;  Zeyneb,  Hussein's 
sister,  the  o£&pring,  like  himself,  of  Ali 
and  Fatima,  and  the  granddaughter  of 
Mahomet;  his  nephew  Abdallah,  still  a 
little  child ;  finally,  his  beautiful  daughter 
Zobeyda.  When  the  piece  begins,  the 
Imam's  camp  in  the  desert  has  already 
been  cut  off  from  the  Euphrates  and  be- 
sieged several  days  by  the  Syrian  troops 
under  Ibn-Said  and  Shemer,  and  by  the 
treacherous  men  of  Kufa.  The  Family  of 
the  Tent  were  suffering  torments  of  thirst ; 
one  of  the  children  had  brought  an  empty 
water  bottle,  and  thrown  it,  a  silent  token 
of  distress,  before  the  feet  of  Abbas,"  the 
uncle  of  Hussein :  Abbas  had  sallied  out 
to  cut  his  way  to  the  river,  and  had  been 
slain.  Afterwards  Ali-Akber,  Hu;^sein*s 
eldest  son,  had  made  the  same  attempt 
and  met  with  the  same  fate.  Two  younger 
brothers  of  Ali-Akber  followed  his  ex- 
ample, and  were  likewise  slain.  The 
Imam  Hussein  had  rushed  amidst  tha 
enemy,  beaten  them  from  the  body  of  the 
Ali-Akber,  and  brought  the  body  back  to 
his  tent;  but  the  river  was  still  inacces- 
sible. At  this  point  the  action  of  the 
Marriage  of  Kassem  begins.  Kassem,*  a 
youth  of  sixteen,  is  burning  to  go  out  and 
avenge  his  cousin.  At  one  end  of  the 
sakou  is  the  Imam  Hussein  seated  on  his 
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tlirone ;  in  the  middle  are  grouped  all  the 
members  of  his  family  ;  at  the  other  end 
lies  the  body  of  Ali-Akber,  with  his  mother 
Omm-Leyia,  clothed  and  veiled  in  black, 
bending  over  it.  The  kernas  sound,  and 
Kassem,  after  a  solemn  appeal  from  Hub* 
aein  aud  his  sister  Zeyneo  to  Grod  and  to 
the  founders  of  their  house  to  look  upon 
tbeir  great  distress,  rises  and  speaks  to 
himself :  — 

KassenL  '^Separate  thyself  from  the 
women  of  the  harem,  Kassem.  Consider 
within  thyself  for  a  little;  here  thou  sit- 
test,  and  presently  thou  wilt  see  the  body 
of  Hussein,  that  body  like  a  flower,  torn 
by  arrows  and  lances  like  thorns,  Kassem. 

**  Thon  sawest  Ali- Akber*8  head  severed 
from  his  body  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
yet  thon  livedst  I 

^  Arise,  obey  that  which  is  written  of 
thee  by  thy  father ;  to  be  slain,  that  is  thy 
lot,  Kassem  I 

•*  Go,  get  leave  from  the  son  of  Fatima, 
iDOst  honourable  amons  women,  and  sub- 
mit thyself  to  thy  fate,  Kassem." 

Hussein  aees  him  approach.   "  Alas,^' 
he  says,  ^  it  Is  the  orphan  nightingale  of 
the  garden  of  Hassan,  my  brother 
Then  Kassem  speaks :  — 

Kassem.  O,  God  what  shall  I  do  be- 
neath this  load  of  affliction  ?  My  eyes  are 
wet  with  tears,  my  lips  are  dried  up  with 
thirst.  To  live  is  worse  than  to  die. 
What  shall  I  do,  seeing  what  hath  befal- 
len Ali-Akber?  If  Hussein  suffereth  me 
not  to  go  oat,  O  misery  1  for  then  what 
ahall  I  do,  O  God,  in  the  day  of  the  resur- 
reetion,  when  I  see  my  father  Hassan? 
When  I  see  my  mother  in  the  day  of  the 
resurrection,  what  shall  I  do,  O  God,  in 
my  sorrow  and  shame  before  her?  All 
my  kinsmen  are  gone  to  appear  before 
the  Prophet:  shaU  not  I  also  one  day 
stand  before  the  Prophet ;  and  what  shall 
1  do,  O  God,  in  that  day  I " 

Then  he  addresses  the  Imam :  — 

''Hail,  threshold  of  the  honour  and 
mtjediy  on  high,  threshold  of  heaven, 
threshold  of  G^  t  In  the  roll  of  martyrs 
thou  art  the  chief;  in  the  book  of  crea- 
tion thy  story  will  live  forever.  An 
orphan,  a  fatherless  child,  downcast  and 
weeping,  comes  to  prefer  a  request  to 
thee." 

Hussein  bids  him  tell  it,  and  he  an- 
twers:  — 

**0  light  of  the  eyes  of  Mahomet  the 
mighty,  O  lieutenant  of  Ali  the  lion.  Ab- 
bas has  perished,  Ali-Akber  has  suffered 
Qiart^rdom;  O  mv  unde,  thou  hast  no 
▼amors  left,  and  no  standard-bearer. 
The  roses  are  gone  and  gone  are  their 


buds  ;  the  jessamine  is  gone,  the  poppies 
are  gone.  1  alone,  I  am  still  left  in  the 
garden  of  the  Faith,  a  thor)^  and  miser- 
able. If  thou  hast  any  kindness  for  the 
orphan,  suffer  me  to  go  forth  and  fight." 

Hussein  refuses.  *•  My  child,"  he  says, ' 
"  thou  wast  the  light  of  the  eyes  of  the 
Imam  Hassan,  thou  art  my  beloved  re- 
membrance of  him ;  ask  me  not  this,  urge 
me  not,  entreat  me  not ;  to  have  lost  Ali- 
Akber  is  enough.'* 

Kassem  answers :  —  That  Kassem 
should  live  and  Ali-Akber  be  martyred  — 
sooner  let  the  earth  cover  me  1  Q  king, 
be  generous  to  the  beggar  at  thy  gate. 
See  how  my  eyes  run  with  tears  and  my 
lips  are  dried  up  with  thirst.  Cast  thine 
eves  toward  the  waters  of  the  heavenly 
Euphrates !  I  die  of  thirst ;  grant  me,  O  thou 
marked  of  Crod,  a  full  pitcher  of  the  water 
of  life;  it  flows  in  the  Paradise  which 
awaits  me." 

Hussein  still  refuses;  Kassem  breaks 
forth  in  complaints  and  lamentations,  his 
mother  comes  to  him  and  learns  the  rea- 
son.  She  then  says :  — 

Complain  not  against  the  Imam,  light 
of  my  eyes ;  only  by  his  order  can  the 
commission  of  martyrdom  be  giveh.  In 
that  commission  are  sealed  two-and-seventy 
witnesses,  all  righteous,  and  among  the 
two-and-seventy  is  thy  name.  Know  that 
thy  destiny  of  death  is  commanded  in  the 
writing  which  thou  wearest  on  thine  arm.*! 

This  writing  is  the  testament  of  his 
father  Hassan.  He  bears  it  in  triumph  to 
the  Imam  -Hussein,  who  flnds  written 
there  that  he  should,  on  the  death-plain  v 
of  Kerbela,  suffer  Kassem  to  have  his  will, 
but  that  he  should  marry  him  first  to  his 
daughter,  Zobeyda.  Kassem  consents, 
though  in  astonishment.  Consider,"  he 
says,  "there  lies  Ali-Akber,  mangled  by 
the  enemies'  hands  I  Under  this  sky  of 
ebon  blackness,  how  can  joy  show  her 
face?  Nevertheless  if  thou  commandest 
it,  what  have  I  to  do  but  obey  ?  Thy  com- 
mandment is  ihat  of  the  Prophet,  and  his 
voice  is  that  of  God."  But  Hussein  has 
also  to  overcome  the  reluctance  of  the  in- 
tended bride  and  of  all  the  women  of  his 
family. 

"Heir  of  the  vicar  of  God,'*  says  Kas- 
8em*s  mother  to  the  Imam,  "  bid  me  die, 
but  speak  not  to  me  of  a  bridal.  If  Zo- 
beyda is  to  be  a  bride  and  Kassem  a  bride- 
groom, where  is  the  henna  to  tinge  their 
hands,  where  is  the  bridal  chamber  ?  " 
"Mother  of  Kassem,"  answers  the  Imam 
solemnly,  "  yet  a  few  moments,  and  in  this 
field  of  ansuish  the  tomb  shall  be  for 
marriage-bed,  and  the  ^  winding-sheet  for 
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bridal  garment  1"  All  give  way  to  the 
will  of  their  sacred  Head.  The  women 
and  children  sarround  Kassem,  sprinkle 
him  with  rose-water,  hang  bracelets  and 
necklaces  on  him,  and  scatter  bon-bons 
around  ;  and  then  the  marriage  procession 
is  formed.  Suddenly  drums  and  trumpets 
are  heard,  and  the  Syrian  troops  appear. 
Ibn-Said  and  Shemer  are  at  tneir  head. 
«The  Prince  of  the  Faith  celebrates  a 
marriage  in  the  desert,"  they  exclaim 
tauntingly ;  we  wiU  soon  change  his  fes- 
tivity into  mourning."  They  pass  by,  and 
Kassem  takes  leave  of  his  bride.  **  God 
keep  thee,  my  bride,"  he  says,  embracing 
her,  for  I  must  forsake  thee !  "  One  mo- 
ment," she  says,  **  remain  in  thy  place  one 
moment  1  thy  countenance  is  as  the  lamp 
which  giveth  us  light;  suffer  me  to  turn 
around  thee  as  the  butterfly  tumeth,  gen- 
tly, gently  1 "  And  making  a  turn  around 
him,  she  performs  the  ancient  Eastern  rite 
of  respect  from  a  new-married  wife  to  her 
husband.  Troubled,  he  rises  to  go :  "  The 
reins  of  my  will  are  slipping  away  from 
me  1 "  he  murmurs.  She  lays  hold  of  his 
robe :  "  Take  off  thv  hand,"  he  cries,  "  we 
belong  not  to  ourselves  1 " 

Then  he  asks  the  Imam  to  array  him  in 
his  winding-sheet.  O  nightingale  of  the  di- 
vine orchard  of  martvrdom,"  says  Hussein, 
as  he  complies  with  his  wisli,  I  clothe 
thee  with  thy  winding-sheet,  I  kiss  thy 
face ;  there  is  no  fear,  and  no  hope,  but  of 
God  1 "  Kassem  commits  his  little  brother 
Abdallah  to  the  Imam's  care ;  Omm-Leyla 
looks  up  from  her  son's  corpse,  and  says  to 
Kassem  :  "  When  thou  enterest  the  gar- 
den of  Paradise,  kiss  for  me  the.  head  of 
Ali-Akber  I " 

The  Syrian  troops  again  appear;  Kas- 
sem rushes  upon  them  and  they  all  go  off 
fighting.  The  Family  of  the  Tent  at  Hus- 
sein's command,  put  the  Koran  on  their 
heads  and  pray,  covering  themselves  ^th 
sand.  Kassem  re-appears  victorious;  he 
has  slain  Azrek,  a  chief  captain  of  the 
Syrians,  but  his  thirst  is  intolerable. 
"Uncle,"  he  says  to  the  Imam,  who  asks 
him  what  reward  he  wishes  for  his  valour, 
"my  tongue  cleaves  to  the  roof  of  my 
mouth;  the  reward  I  wish  is  wcUer" 
"  Thou  coverest  me  with  shame,  Kassem," 
his  uncle  answers ;  "what  can  I  do?  Thou 
askest  water ;  there  is  no  water  \ " 

Kassem,^*  If  I  might  but  wet  my  mouth, 
I  could  presently  make  an  end  of  the  men 
of  Kufa." 

Hussein,  "  As  I  live,  1  have  not  one 
dr^  of  water  1 " 

Kassem,  "  Were  it  but  lawful,  I  would 
wet  my  month  with  my  own  blood." 


Hussein,  "Beloved  child,  what  the 
Prophet  forbids,  that  cannot  I  make 
lawful." 

Kassem.  "  I  beseech  thee,  let  my  lips  be 
but  once  moistened,  and  I  will  vanquish' 
thine  enemies  I " 

Hussein  presses  his  own  lips  to  those 
of  Kassem,  who,  refreshed,  a^ain  rushes 
forth,  and  returns  bleeding  and  stuck  with 
darts,  to  die  at  the  Iman's  feet  in  the  tent. 
So  ends  the  marriage  of  Kassem. 

But  the  great  day  is  the  tenth  day  of 
the  Moharrem,  when  comes  the  death  of 
the  Imam  himself.  The  narrative  of  Gib- 
bon well  sums  up  the  events  of  this  great 
tenth  day.  "The  battle  at  lenzth  expired 
by  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  com- 
panions of  Hussein.  Alone,  weary  and 
wounded,  he  seated  himself  at  the  door  of 
his  tent.  He  was  pierced  in  the  month 
with  a  dart.  He  lifted  his  hands  to  heaven 
—  they  were  full  of  blood — and  he  ut- 
tered a  funeral  prayer  for  the  living  and 
the  dead.  In  a  transport  of  despair,  his 
sister  issued  from  the  tent,  and  adjured 
the  general  of  the  Kufians  that  he  would 
not  suffer  Hussein  to  be  murdered  before 
hi!«  eyes.  A  tear  trickled  down  the  sol- 
dier's venerable  beard ;  and  the  boldest  of 
his  men  fell  back  on  every  side  as  the  dy- 
ing Imam  threw  himself  among  them. 
The  remorseless  Shemer  —  a  name  de- 
tested by  the  faithful  —  reproached  their 
cowardice ;  and  the  grandson  of  Mahomet 
was  slain  with  three-and-thirty  strokes 
of  lances  and  swords.  After  they  had 
trampled  on  his  body,  they  carried  his 
head  to  the  castle  of  Kufa,  and  the  inhu- 
man Obeidallah  (the  governor)  struck  him 
on  the  mouth  with  a  cane.  "  Alas  I "  ex- 
claimed an  aged  Mussulman,  "on  those 
lips  have  I  seen  the  lips  of  the  Apostle 
of  God  1" 

For  this  catastrophe  no  one  tazya  suffices ; 
all  the  companies  of  actors  unite  in  a  vast 
open  space ;  booths  and  tents  are  pitched 
round  the  outside  circle  for  the  spectators; 
in  the  centre  is  the  Imam's  camp,  and  the 
day  ends  with  its  conflagration. 

Nor  are  there  wanting  pieces  which 
carry  on  the  story  beyond  the  death  of 
Hussein.  One  which  produces  an  ex- 
traordinary eflRict  is  The  Christian  Damsd, 
The  carnage  is  over,  the  enemy  are  gone ; 
to  the  awe-struck  beholders,  the  scene 
shows  the  silent  plain  of  Kerbela  and  the 
tombs  of  the  martyrs.  Their  bodies,  full 
of  wounds,  and  with  weapons  sticking  in 
them  still,  are  exposed  to  view;  but  around 
them  all  are  crowns  of  burning  candles, 
circles  of  light,  to  show  that  they  have  en- 
tered into  glory.   At  one  end  of  the  sakou 
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il  a  high  tomb  by  itself.  It  is  the  tomb 
of  the  Imam  Hussein,  and  his  pierced  body 
18  seen  stretched  out  upon  it.  A  brilliant 
caravan  enters,  with  camels,  soldiers,  ser- 
fant^  and  a  young  lady  on  horseback,  in 
European  costume,  or  what  passes  in  Per- 
sia for  European  costume.  She  halts  near 
the  tombs,  and  proposes  to  encamp.  Her 
serrants  try  to  pitch  a  tent ;  but  wherever 
they  drive  a  pole  into  the  ground,  blood 
n)rings  np,  and  a  groan  of  horror  bursts 
from  the  audience.  Then  the  fair  traveller, 
instead  of  encamping,  mounts  into  the 
toffnuma,  lies  down  to  rest  there,  and  falls 
adeep.  Jesus  Christ  appears  to  her,  and 
makea  known  that  this  is  Kerbela,  and 
▼hat  has  happened  here.  Meanwhile,  an 
Arab  of  the  desert,  a  Bedouin  who  had 
fermerly  received  Hussein's  bounty,  comes 
stealthily,  intent  on  plunder,  upon  the 
tabu.  He  finds  nothing,  and  in  a  parox- 
ym  of  brutal  fury  he  begins  to  ill-treat 
the  corpses.  Blood  flow».  The  feeling  of 
iaatics  about  their  dead  is  well-known, 
and  the  horror  of  the  audience  rises  to  its 
height.  Presently  the  ruffian  assails  and 
Founds  the  corpse  of  the  Imam  himself, 
over  whom  white  doves  are  hovering ;  the 
voice  of  Hussein,  deep  and  njournfuT,  calls 
from  his  tomb  :  "  There  is  no  God  but  God  !  " 
The  robber  flies  in  terror ;  the  angels,  the 
prophets,  Mahomet,  Jesus  Christ,  Moses, 
the  Imams,  the  holy  women,  all  come  upon 
^  sakoiL,  press  round  Hussein,  load  him 
vHh  honours.  The  Christian  damsel 
vske^,  and  embraces  Islam,  the  Islam  of 
tbe  sect  of  the  Shiahs. 

Another  piece  closes  the  whole  story,  by 
bringing  the  captive  women  and  children 
of  the  Imam's  family  to  Damascus,  to  the 
presence  of  the  Caliph  Yezid.   It  is  in  this 
piece  that  there  comes  the  magnificent 
tableau,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken, 
of  the  court  of  the  caliph ;  the  crown  jew- 
els are  lent  for  it,  and  the  dresses  of  the 
ladies  of  Yezid's  court,  represented  by 
boys  chosen  for  their  good  looks,  are  said 
to  be  worth  thousands  and  thousands  of 
pounds;  but  the  audience  see  them  with- 
out favour,  for  this  brilliant  court  of  Yezid 
i«  cruel  to  the  captives  of  Kerbela.  The 
captives  are  thrust  into  a  wretched  dun- 
geon under  the  palace  walls ;  but  the  Ca- 
nnh's  wife  had  formerly  been  a  slave  of 
Mabomefs  daughter  Fatima,  the  mother 
of  Hussein  and  Zeyneb.    She  goes  to 
«e  Zeyneb  in    prison,   her   heart  is 
towihed,  she  passes  into  an  agony  of  re- 
Pfntance,  returns  to  her  husband,  upbraids 
him  with  bis  crimes,  and  intercedes  for  the 
^omen  of  the  holy  family,  and  for  the  chil- 
<fren,  who  keep  calling  for  the  Imam  Hus- 


sein. Yezid  orders  his  wife  to  be  put  to 
death,  and  sends  the  head  of  Hussein  to 
the  children.  Sekyna,  the  Iiiiam*s  young- 
est daughter,  a  child  of  four  years  old, 
takes  the  beloved  head  in  her  arms,  kisses 
it,  and  lies  down  beside  it.  Then  Hussein 
appears  to  her  as  in  life :  **  Oli  I  my 
father,"  she  cries,  ** where  wast  thou?  I 
was  hungry,  I  was  cold,  I  was  beaten—: 
where  wast  thou  ?  '*  But  now  hhe  sees 
him  again,  aud  is  happy.  In  the  vision  of 
her  happiness  she  passes  away  out  of  life, 
she  enters  into  rest,  and  the  piece  ends 
with  her  mother  and  her  aunts  burying 
her. 

These  are  the  martyrs  of  Kerbela ;  aud 
these  are  the  sufferings  which  awaken  in 
an  Asiatic  audience  sympathy  so  deep  and 
serious,  transports  so  genuine  of  pity,  love, 
and  gratitude,  that  to  match  them  at  all 
one  must  take  the  feelings  raised  at  Am- 
mergau.  And  now,  where  are  wo  to  look, 
in  the  subject-matter  of  the  Persian  pas- 
sibn-play,  for  the  source  of  all  this  emo- 
tion f  Count  Gobineau  suggests  that  it  is 
to  be  found  in  the  feeling  of  patriotism ; 
and  that  our  Indo-European  kinsmen,  the 
Persians,  conquered  by  the  Semitic  Ara- 
bians, find  in  the  sufferings  of  Hussein  a 
portrait  of  their  own  martyrdom.  **  Hus- 
sein," says  Count  Gobineau,  **  is  not  only  the 
son  of  Ali,  he  is  the  husband  of  a  princess  of 
the  blood  of  the  Persian  kings;  ho,  his 
father  Ali,  the  whole  body  of  Imams 
taken  together,  represent  the  nation,  re- 
present Persia,  invaded,  ill-treated,  de- 
spoiled, stripped  of  its  inhabitant^,  by  the 
Arabians.  The  right  which  is  insulted 
and  violated  in  Hussein,  is  identified  with 
the  right  of  Persia.  The  Arabians,  the 
Turks,  the  Afghans — Persia's  iraplanable 
and  hereditary  enemies  —  recognize  Yezid 
as  legitimate  caliph ;  Persia  finds  therein 
an  excuse  for  hating  them  the  more,  and 
identifies  herself  the  more  with  the  usurp- 
er's victims.  It  is  patriotistk,  therefore, 
which  has  taken  the  form,  here,  of  the 
drama  to  express  itself."  No  doubt  there 
is  much  truth  in  what  Count  Gobineau 
thus  says ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  divi- 
sion of  Shiahs  and  Sunis  has  its  true  cause 
in  a  division  of  races,  rather  than  in  a  dif- 
ference of  religious  belief. 

But  I  confess  that  if  the  intarest  of  the 
Persian  passion-plays  had  seemed  to  me  to 
lie  solely  in  the  curious  evidence  they 
afford  of  the  workings  of  patriotic  feeling 
in  a  conquered  people,  I  should  hardly 
have  occupied  myseli  with  them  at  all  this 
length.  I  believe  that  they  point  to 
something  much  more  interesting?.  What 
this  is,  I  cannot  do  more  than  just  indi- 
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cate ;  but  indicate  it  I  will,  in  conolusion, 
and  then  leave  the  student  of  human  na- 
ture to  follow  it  out  for  himself. 

When  Mahomet's  cousin  Jaffer,  and 
o^herH  of  his  first  converts,  persecuted  by 
the  idolaters  of  Mecca,  fled  in  the  year  of 
our  era  615,  seven  years  before  the  Hegira, 
into  Abyssinia,  and  took  refuge  with  the 
king  of  that  country,  the  people  of  Mecca 
sent  after  the  fugitives  to  aemand  that 
they  should  be  given  up  to  them.  Abys- 
sinia was  then  already  Christian.  The 
king  asked  Jaflfer  and  his  companions 
what  was  this  new  religion  for  which  they 
had  left  their  country.  Jaffer  answered: 
"We  were  plunged  in  the  darkness  of  ig- 
norance, we  were  worshippers  of  idols. 
Given  over  to  all  our  passions,  we  knew 
no  law  but  that  of  the  strongest,  when 
God  raised  up  among  us  a  man  of  our  own 
race,  of  noble  descent,  and  long  held  in 
esteem  by  us  for  his  virtues.  This  apos- 
tle called  us  to  believe  in  one  God,  to  wor- 
ship God  only,  to  reject  the  superstitions 
of  our  fathers,  to  despise  divinities  of  wood 
and  stoDC.  He  commanded  us  to  eschew 
wickedness,  to  be  truthful  in  speech,  faith- 
ful to  our  engagements,  kind  and  helpful 
to  our  relations  and  neighbours.  He  bade 
us  respect  the  chastity  of  women,  and  not 
to  rob  the  orphan.  He  exhorted  ua  to 
prayer,  alms-giving,  and  fasting.  We  be- 
lieved in  his  mission,  and  we  accepted  the 
doctrines  and  the  rule  of  life  which  he 
brought  to  us  from  God.  For  this  our 
countrymen  have  persecuted  us;  and  now 
they  want  to  make  us  return  to  theiic  idol- 
atry." The  king  of  Abyssinia  refused  to 
surrender  the  fugitives,  and  then,  turning 
again  to  Jatfer,  after  a  few  more  explana- 
tions, he  picked  up  a  straw  from  the 
ground,  and  said  to  him  :  "  Between  your 
religion  and  ours  there  is  not  the  thickness 
of  this  straw  difference." 

That  i3  not  quite  so ;  yet  thus  much  we 
may  alfirm,  that  Jaffer's  account  of  the  re- 
ligion of  Mahomet  is  a  great  deal  truer 
than  the  accounts  of  it  which  are  common- 
ly current  amongst  us.  Indeed,  for  the 
credit  of  humanity,  as  more  than  a  hun- 
dred millions  of  men  are  said  to  profess 
the  Mahometan  religion,  one  is  glad  to 
think  so.  To  popular  opinion  everywhere, 
religion  is  proved  by  miracles.  All  reli- 
gions but  a  man's  own  are  utterly  false 
and  vain ;  the  authors  of  them  are  mere 
impostors;  and  the  wonders  which  are 
said  to  attest  them,  fictitious.  We  forget 
that  this  is  a  game  which  two  can  play  at ; 
although  the  believer  of  each  religion 
always  imagines  the  prodigies  which  at- 
test his  own  religion  to  be  fenced  by  a 


guard  granted  to  them  alone.  Yet  how 
much  more  safe  is  it,  as  weU  as  more  fruit- 
ful, to  look  for  the  main  confirmation  of  a 
religion  in  its  intrinsic  correspondence  with 
urgent  wants  of  human  nature,  in  its  pro- 
found necessity  1  Differing  religions  will 
then  be  found  to  have  much  in  common; 
but  this  will  be  an  additional  proof  of  the 
value  of  that  religion  which  does  most  for 
that  which  is  thus  commonly  recognized  as 
salutary  and  necessary.  In  Christendom 
one  need  not  go  about  to  establish  that  the 
religion  of  the  Hebrews  is  a  better  religion 
than  the  religion  of  the  Arabs,  or  that  the 
Bible  is  a  greater  book  than  the  Koran.  The 
Bible  grewj  the  Koran  was  made  ;  there  lies 
the  immense  difference  in  deptli  and  truth 
between  them  I  This  very  inferiority  may 
make  the  Koran,  for  certain  purposes  and 
for  people  at  a  low  stage  of  mental  growth, 
a  more  powerfuL  instrument  than  the  Bi- 
ble. From  the  circumstances  of  its  origin, 
the  Koran  has  the  intensely  dogmatic  char- 
acter, it  has  the  perpetual  insistance  on 
the  motive  of  future  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, the  palpable  exhibition  of  paradise 
and  hell,  which  the  Bible  has  not.  There- 
fore, to  get  the  sort  of  power  which  all  this 
gives,  popular  Christianity  is  apt  to  treat 
the  Bible  as  if  it  was  just  like  the  Koran; 
and  becanse  of  this  sort  of  power,  among 
the  little  known  and  little  advanced  races 
of  the  great  African  continent,  the  Ma- 
hometan missionaries  are  said  to  be  much 
more  successful  than  ours.  Nevertheless 
even  in  Africa  it  will  assuredly  one  day  be 
manifest,  that  whereas  the  Bible-people 
trace  themselves  to  Abraham  through 
Isaac,  and  the  Koran-people  trace  them- 
selves to  Abraham  through  Ishm^l,  the 
difference  between  the  religion  of  the 
Bible  and  the  religion  of  the  Koran  is 
almost  as  the  difference  between  Isaac 
and  Ishmael.  I  mean,  that  the  serious- 
ness about  righteousness,  which  is  what 
the  hatred  of  idolatry  really  means, 
and  the  profound  and  inexhaustible  doc- 
trines that  the  righteous  Eternal  loveth 
righteousness,  that  there  is  no  peace  for 
the  wicked,  that  the  righteous  is  an  ever- 
lasting foundation,  are  exhibited  and  incul- 
cated in  the  Old  Testament  with  an  au- 
thority, m^esty,  and  truth  which  leave  the 
Koran  immeasurably  behind,  and  which, 
the  more  mankind  grows  and  gains  light, 
the  more  will  be  felt  to  have  no  fellows. 
Mahomet  was  no  doubt  ac(iuaioted  with 
the  Jews  and  their  documents,  and  gained 
something  from  this  source  for  his  religion ; 
but  his  religion  is  not  a  mere  plagiarism 
from  Judea  any  more  than  it  is  a  mere 
mass  of  falsehood.   No ;  in  the  seriousness, 
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elerfttion,  and  moral  energy  vpf  himself 
and  of  that  Semitic  race  from  which  he 
gprang  and  to  which  he  spoke,  Mahomet 
mainJy  fonnd  that  scorn  and  hatred  of 
idolatry,  that  sense  of  the  worth  and  truth 
of  righteousness,  judgment,  and  justice, 
which  make  the  real  greatness  of  him  and 
bis  Koran,  and  which  are  thus  rather  an 
independent  testimony  to  the  essential 
doctrines  of  the  Old  Tesrtameot,  than  a 
plagiarism  from  them.  The  world  needs 
righteousness  and  the  Bible  is  the  grand 
teacher  of  it ;  but,  for  certain  times  and 
certain  men,  Mahomet  too  in  his  way,  was 
a  teacher  of  righteousness. 

But  we  know  how  the  Old  Testament 
conception  of  righteousness  ceased  with 
time  to  have  the  freshness  and  force  of 
an  intuition,  became  something  petrified, 
narrow,  and  formal,  and  needed  renewing. 
We  know  how  Christianity  renewed  it,  car- 
fjmg  into  these  hard  waters  of  Judaism 
awrt  of  warm  gulf-stream  of  tender  emo- 
tion, due  chiefly  to  qualities  which  may  be 
nmmed  up  as  those  of  inwardness,  mild- 
ness, and  self-renouncement.  Mahometan- 
Mm  bad  no  such  renewing ;  it  began  with 
a  conception  of  righteousness,  lofty  indeed, 
bnt  narrow,  and  which  we  may  call  old 
^wish ;  and  there  it  remained ;  it  is  not  a 
fiding  religion.    No  one  would  say  that 
the  Tirtues  of  gentleness,  mildness,  and 
ttlf-sacrifice  were  its  virtues  and  the 
Bore  it  went  on,  the  more  the  faults 
of  its  original  narrow  basis  became  visi- 
ble, more  and  more  it  became  fierce  and 
militant,  less  and  less  was  it  amiable. 
Now,  what  are  Ali,  and  Hassan,  and  Hus- 
lein  and  the  Imams,  but  an  insurrection 
of  noble  and  pious  natures  against  this 
bardneas  and  aridity  of  the  religion  round 
them ;  an  insurrection  making  its  authors 
seem  weak,  helpless,  and  unsuccessful  to 
the  world  and  amidst  the  struggles  of  the 
world,  but  enabling  them  to  know  the  joy 
and  peace  for  which  the  world  thirsts  in 
▼ain,  and  inspiring  in  the  heart  of  man- 
kind an    irresistible   sympathy.    "  The 
twelve  Imams,"  says  Gibbon, "  Ali,  Hassan, 
Hasiiein,  and  the  lineal  descendants  of  Hus- 
•cin  to  the  ninth  generation,  without  arms, 
or  treasures,  or  subjects,  successively  en- 
joyed the  veneration  of  the  people.  Their 
Barnes  were  often  the  pretence  of  sedition 
»nd  civil  war ;  but  these  royal  saihts  de- 
spised the  pomp  of  the  world,  submitted 
to  the  will  of  God  and  the  injustice  of  man, 
Mid  devoted  their  innocent  lives  to  the 
rt«<ly  and  practice  of  religion." 

Abnegation  and  mildness,  based  on  the 
^b  of  the  inner  life,  and  visited  by  un- 
owritcd  misfortune,  made  the  power  of  the 


first  and  famous  Imams,  Ali,  Hassan,  and 
Hussein,  over  the  popular  imagination. 
"  O  brother,'' said  Hassan,  as  he  was  dying 
of  poison,  to  Hussein  who  sought  to  find 
out  and  punish  his  murderer,  "  O  brother, 
let  him  alone  till  he  and  I  meet  together 
before  God  I "  So  his  father  Ali  had  stood 
back  from  his  rights  instead  of  snatching 
at  them ;  so  of  Hussein  it  was  said  by  his 
successful  rival,  the  usurping  Caliph  Yezid : 
"  God  loved  Hussein,  but  he  would  not  suffer 
him  to  attain  to  anything"  They  might 
attain  to  nothing,  they  were  too  pure,  these 
great  ones  of  Uie  world  as  by  birth  they 
were ;  but  the  people,  which  itself  also  can 
attain  to  so  little,  loved  them  all  the  better 
on  that  account,  loved  them  for  their  abne- 
gation and  mildness,  felt  that  they  were 
dear  to  God,  that  God  loved  ^hem,  and 
that  they  and  their  lives  filled  a  void  in 
the  severe  religion  of  Maliomet.  These 
saintly  self-deniers,  these  resigned  suffer- 
ers, who  would  not  strive  nor  cry,  supplied 
a  tender  and  pathetic  side  in  Islam ;  the 
conquered  Persians,  a  more  mobile,  more 
impressionable,  and  gentler  race  than  their 
concentrated,  narrow,  and  austere  Semitic 
conquerors,  felt  the  need  of  it  most,  and 
gave  most  prominence  to  the  ideals  which 
satisfied  the  need ;  but  in  Arabs  and  Turks 
also,  and  in  all  the  Mahometan  world,  Ali 
and  his  sons  excite  enthusiasm  and  affec- 
tion. Round  the  central  sufferer,  Hussein, 
has  come  to  croup  itself  everj-thing  which 
is  most  tender  and  touching ;  his  person 
brings  to  the  Mussulman's  mind  the  most 
human  side  of  Mahomet  himself,  his  fond- 
ness for  children, —  for  Mahomet  hud  loved 
to  nurse  the  little  Hussein  on  his  knee, 
and  to  show  him  from  the  pulpit  to  his 
people.  The  Family  of  the  Tent  is  full  of 
women  and  children,  and  their  devotion 
and  sufferings, —  blameless  and  saintly 
women,  lovely  and  innocent  children; 
there,  too,  are  the  beauty  and  the  love  of 
youth  ;  all  follow  the  attraction  of  the 
pure  and  resided  Imam,  all  die  for  him  ; 
their  tender  pathos  flows  into  his  and  en- 
hances it,  till  there  arises  for  the  popular 
imagination  an  immense  ideal  of  mildness 
and  self-sacrifice,  melting  and  overpower- 
in^the  soul. 

Even  for  us,  to  whom  almost  all  the 
names  are  strange,  whose  interest  in  the 
places  and  persons  is  faint,  who  have  them 
before  us  for  a  moment  to-day,  to  see  them 
again  probably,  no  more  for  ever, —  even 
for  us,  unless  I  err  greatly,  the  power  and 
pathos  of  this  ideal  are  recognizable. 
What  must  they  be  for  those  to  whom 
every  name  is  familiar  and  calls  up  the 
most  solemn  and  cherished  associations ; 
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who  have  had  their  adoring  gaze  fixed  all ' 
their  lives  upon  this  exampler  of  self-de- 
nial and  gentleness,  and  who  have  no 
other?  If  it  was  superflaous  to  say  to 
English  people  that  the  religion  of  the 
Koran  has  not  the  vali/e  of  the  religion  of  ! 
the  Old  Testament,  still  more  is  it  super- ' 
fluous  to  say  that  the  religion  of  the  Imams 
has  not  the  value  of  Christianity.  The 
character  and  discourse  of  Christ  possess, 
I  have  often  elsewhere  said,  two  signal 
powers:  mildness  and  sweet  reasonable-, 
ness.  The  latter,  the  power  which  so 
puts  before  our  view  duty  of  every  kind 
as  to  give  it  the  force  of  an  intuition,  as  to 
make  it  seem, —  to  make  the  total  sacrifice 
of  our  ordinary  self  seem, —  the  most  sim- ! 
pie,  natural,  winning,  necessary  thing  in 
the  world,  has  been  hitherto  applied  with 
but  a  very  limited  range,  it  is  destined  to 
an  infinitely  wider  application,  and  has  a 
fruitfulness  which  may  yet  transform  the  ! 
world.  Of  this  the  Imams  have  nothing, ' 
except  so  far  as  all  mildness  and  self-sacri- 
fice nave  in  them  something  of  sweet 
reasonableness  and  are  its  indispensable 
preliminary.  This  they  have,  mildness  and 
self'sacri/ice ;  and  we  nave  seen  what  an 
attraction  it  exercises.  Could  we  ask  for 
a  stronger  testimony  to  Christianity'/ 
Could  we  wish  for  any  sign  more  convinc- 
ing, that  Christ  was  indeed,  what  Chris- 
tians call  him,  the  desire  of  all  nations  ?  So 
salutary,  so  necessary  is  what  Christianity 
contains,  that  a  religion  —  a  great,  powerful 
successful  religion  —  arises  without  it,  and 
the  missing  virtue  forces  its  way  in  1  Chris- 
tianity may  say  to  these  Persian  Mahom- 
etans, with  their  gaze  fondly  turned 
towards  the  martyred  Imams,  what  in  our 
Bible  God  says  by  Isaiah  to  Cyrus,  their 
great  ancestor  :  —  "  /  girded  thee,  though 
thou  hast  not  known  me,**  It  is  a  lonjg  way 
from  Kerbela  to  Calvary ;  but  the  sufferers 
of  Kerbela  hold  aloft  to  the  eyes  of  mil- 
lions of  our  race  the  lesson  so  loved  by  the 
sufferer  of  Calvary.  For  he  said :  **  Learn 
of  me,  that  I  am  mild^  and  lowly  of  heart ; 
and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  sou/s." ' 
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And  how  had  it  fared  with  Margot  dur- 
ing these  mouths  of  Philip's  absence? 
AUis  1  but  sadly.  The  winter,  which  was 
always  a  time  of  hardship  and  privation, 


had  set  in  unosaally  early;  her  grand- 
father had  been  entirely  laid  up  with  a 
severe  attack  of  his  old  enemy*  rheuma- 
tism; and  the  responsibility  of  gaining 
what  little  they  could,  at  a  time  when 
work  was  scarce  and  provisions  dear,  fell 
wholly  to  Margot's  snare.  Poor  child  I 
the  neighbours  who  saw  her  with  her  load 
in  the  village,  and  Mrs.  Lee,  who  sneer- 
in  gly  said  she  looked  like  a  packman,  little 
knew  that  the  burthen  she  carried  was 
light  compared  with  her  heavy  heart  — 
heavy  and  sorrowful,  as  she  remembered 
how  small  was  the  sum  for  which  she  had 
been  able  to  sell  her  nets  and  one  or  two 
boxes,  and  how  little  it  would  do  towards 
giving  them  even  necessaries  in  the  home 
&om  which  she  had  started  that  morning 
all  but  fasting. 

She  so  wanted  to  take  the  poor  old  man 
a  little  tobacco ;  he  hadn't  had  a  pipe  for 
days,  and,  as  he  often  said,  he  could  stand 
anything  so  long  as  he'd  sot  his  baccy. 
Not  a  murmur  had  escaped  his  lips,  but 
Margot  knew  well  the  cause  of  his  rest- 
lessness, and  the  reason  why  he  couldn't 
sleep  at  night.  Just  before  she  reached 
the  small  shop,  she  turned  up  a  side  lane 
to  count  her  money  once  more,  and  see  if 
she  could  onlv  get  half-an-ounce,  even  that 
would  be  such  a  treat  to  him  ;  and  resting 
herself  by  leaning  against  the  low  stone 
wall,  she  stood  looking  at  her  money,  and 
trying  to  persuade  herself  that  she  was 
not  so  very  hungry :  she  really  thought  she 
might  do  without  anything  more  until  she 
got  back  again. 

"  Margot,"  said  a  voice  at  her  side,  and 
she  started  to  find  Dick  Barry  there. 

Were  you  counting  your  money,"  he 
asked  laughingly, "  to  see  how  much  you've 
got  for  Mother  White's  sugar-sticks?  " 

Sugar-sticks  1  when  she  was  so  hunger- 
ing after  a  piece  of  bread  that  she  could 
scarcely  think  of  aught  else — and  the 
tears,  which  lay  close  to  her  eyes  while 
she  battled  to  keep  them  down,  brimmed 
over  and  rolled  in  great  drops  down  her 
cheeks. 

"  What's  the  matter  then,  eh,  Margot  ?  " 
and  the  young  fellow's  tenderness  spoke 
in  his  voice, 

"  Oh,  nothing !  "  she  answered,  brushing 
her  hand  across  her  eyes ;  "  but  winter  is 
a  sad  time,  and  grandfather  has  been  ill, 
and  is  so  stiff." 

"Are  ye  going  to  Mavor's  with  the 
nets  V  "  he  asked,  looking  at  her  bundle. 

**rve  been  —  and  —  and" — the  tears 
would  come  and  the  voice  grew  husky  — 
'•they  —  they  took  two  boxes,  but  they 
don't  want  any  nets." 
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Lore  is  the  best  sharpener  of  some  in- 
Btincts.  Dick  didn't  want  to  be  told 
more;  be  understood  now  the  reason  of 
tbe  drooping  attitude,  the  wistful  gaze  at 
tbe  few  coins  in  her  open  hand,  and  why 
her  tears  were  so  ready  to  flow. 

•*Don*t  be  cast  down,"  he  said  softly. 
**If  you  didn't  want  to  carry  *em  back,  and 
yoa'd  let  me  have  'em — I'm  going  to  Lu- 
toQ  to-morrow  —  I  might  get  an  offer  there 
for 'em." 

-Truly  I  Oh,  I  should  be  so  glad  to  get 
tbem  sold  I  for  you  know,  Dick,  we  have 
been  very  hard  driven  this  last  month." 

•*  I  didn't  know,"  he  said,  looking  down 
and  kidung  at  the  flint-s  which  lay  in  bis 
way.  **  How  should  I  know  ?  You  never 
tell  me  anything.  You  won't  even  treat 
me  like  a  friend.  'Tisn't  as  you  promised 
in  that  talk,  Margot;  and  I've  kept  my 
wofd.  you  know.'' 

She  tried  to  avoid  answering  him  by 
ndoiog  the  bundle  she  carried,  Houfleur 
&fltuoD,  across  her  back. 

''Ahl'*  she  exclaimed  with  a  sigh  of 
reEcf ;  "  but  it  was  heavy.  The  nets  will 
make  it  all  the  lighter  when  they're  gone." 

"  You  shan't  carry  any  of  it  further,"  said 
IHck  resolutely.  **  Get  what  you've  got  to 
bny,  and  I'll  wait  where  you  like,  and  as 
long  as  you  like,  but  I'm  going  to  carry 
ttis  home  for  you." 

"No,  no,  please;  I'd  rather  not;  let  me 
h&ve  the  boxes ;  I'm  not  a  bit  tired  now." 

"Of  course  I  dont  want  to  force  my 
company  on  you,"  said  the  young  man 
moodily ;  **  if  you're  ashamed  for  it  to  be 
Beea,  or  said,  that  you  walked  down  the 
Tillage  with  me,  I'll  go  one  way  and  you 
can  ffy  another." 

''Dick!"  and  Margot  looked  into  his 
Jwe,  **when  you've  just  been  so  kind  to 
me!".  • 

"Kind!"  he  echoed  impatiently.  "I 
ain't  kind ;  'tisn't  kind  to  dto  what  pleases 
ye  most  in  the  world.   Oh,  Margot ! "  he 
went  on,  **  you  don't  know  what  a  diflbrent 
cbap  yon  might  make  o'  me  only  by  giving 
me  a  hoist  up  now-and-then  by  asking  me 
to  do  any  little  thing  for  ye.   I  don't  look 
for  more  than  that  now,  because  I  see  you 
haven't  got  it  to  give  me ;  but  he's  away, 
tnd  the  old  man's  laid  by,  and  'twouldn't 
be  mnch  to  let  me  strive  to  make  you  see 
I  ain't  Buch  a  reglar  bad  one  but  that  you 
might  make  a  man  of  me.   I  know  what 
you're  thinking  about,"  he  continued  look- 
up at  her  somewhat  perplexed  face; 
"jon're  wondering  what  A^'d  say.  Ah! 
'tu  eaay  enou^  for  him  to  keep  straight ; 
^ jfOtt  think,  if  I'd  had  the  luck  to  win 
what  he  has,  that  I  should  want  to  go  jack- 
uvore  AGS.      vol.  xzui.  1090 


acting  and  skylarking  about  as  I  do  ?  No ; 
'tis  more  often  a  heavy  heart  than  a  light 
one  sets  me  off ;  and  somehow  I  don't  find 
^spreeing  the  same  as  it  used  to  be  ;  and, 
since  that  talk  we  had  after  Phil  went, 
and  you  told  me  of  your  promise  to  him, 
and  how  things  could  never  be  different 
between  us  two,  I've  thought  over  the 
words  you  said,  Margot,  and  I  do  want  to 
do  as  you  asked  me  to,  only  I  haven't 
somehow  got  the  upper  hand  o'  myself, 
and  I  ain't  able  to.  Oh,  Margot!  don't 
let  me  slip  back  for  want  o'  help ;  I  feel 
almost  as  if  I  was  given  a  last  chance,  and 
if  I  let  this  one  go,  the  devil'll  see  I  never 
get  another." 

"  What  do  you  want  me  to  do  ? "  she 
asked  softly. 

"  Why,  nothing,  but  let  me  come  and  see 
you  sometimes,  and  sit  quiet  and  yarn  with 
the  old  man;  then  I  should  ha'  a  reason 
for  stopping  away  from  Craft's.  And 
then  if  you'd  ask  me  to  do  any  little  thing 
so  as  I  saw  you  trusted  me,  why  it  ud 
cheer  me  up  so  that  I  know  I  should  get 
on." 

Margot  was  silent.  Surely,  she  thought, 
Philip  could  not  object  to  this ;  he  was  a 
good  man,  ready  to  help  anybody,  and,  as 
he  said,  he  only  disliked  Barry  because  he 
was  idle  and  too  fond  of  gav  company, 
which  he  would  not  believe  ne  ever  in- 
tended to  give  up.  Poor  fellow  I  that  was 
just  it;  nobody  believed  him;  they  all 
laughed  at  his  intentions,  though  she  felt 
certain  he  meant  what  he  said.  Then  she 
had  told  him  that  Philip  and  she  were 
betrothed  lovers;  so  of  coiwse  Philip 
would  not  be  jealous  any  more.  Still  she 
felt  doubtful  and  hesitated.  Did  not  the 
good  God  see  her  heart  and  know  her 
wish  was  to  please  Him  and  Philip? 
Should  she  say  Yes  or  NoY  He  would 
help  her ;  and  repeating  the  words  al'ter- 
nately  on  her  Angers,  and  finding  the  little 
finger  and  Yes  came  last  and  together, 
she  turned  round,  and  putting  her  hand  on 
Dick's,  said  — 

It  shall  be  as  you  say  now ;  and  when 
Philip  comes  back  we  will  all  be  friends, 
and  he  will  help  you  more  than  anybody 
could.  Stay,  and  I  will  go  and  get  my 
bread  and  the  tobacco  for  grandfather, 
and  then  we'll  go  up  the  road  and  back  by 
Tumcross." 

On  their  road  Margot  artlessly  let  Dick 
into  many  of  the  privations  which  she  and 
her  grandfather  had  lately  suffered,  the 
consequence  of  which  was  that  the  kind- 
heartea  fellow  determined  to  stick  hard  at 
work,  and  not  spend  his  wages  beforehand, 
by  which  means  he  could,  by  different  de- 
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vices,  contrive  to  help  Margot  and  her 
grandfather  without  their  suspecting  it. 
§0  a  few  days  after,  he  went  to  the  cottage 
with  a  story  of  a  shop  at  Lnton  which  had 
given  him  an  order  for  various  nets  and 
lines. 

"  If  you'll  make  'em,"  he  said,  addressing 
old  Button,  **ril  undertake  to  get  them 
convoyed  all  right." 

Whereupon,  between  receiving  the 
money  for  those  already  disposed  of, 
and  this  order,  which  insured  more  to 
come,  the  poor  old  fellow,  weakened  by 
his  recent  illness,  was  quite  overcome,  and 
in  a  quavering  whisper  told  Dick  "that 
God  would  bless  him,  for  they'd  bin  two 
upon  one  for  the  last  month.  Ahl  and 
it's  longer  than  that  since  my  poor  lass 
has  known  what  the  taste  of  a  full  meal 
is.  I  know  the  meaning  of  her  being 
chock-a-block  afore  she's  had  enough  to 
feed  a  sparrur ;  'tis  all  cos  o'  me  —  that  I 
shall  ha'  the  more,"  and  a  sob  choked  his 
utterance  and  obliged  him  to  be  silent  lest 
Margot  should  overhear  him. 

Ttiis,  then,  was  the  foundation  for  the 
village  gossip.  Dick  Barry  stuck  to  his 
work ;  he  was  frequently  absent  from 
Craft's,  and  when  he  went,  instead  of 
waiting  to  be  among  the  last  to  leave,  he 
was  often  among  the  first  to  go,  saying  he 
must  be  up  eany  in  the  morning :  lastly, 
he  had  been  met  several  times  crossing  the 
beach,  or,  if  the  weather  was  bad  or  the 
tide  high,  going  down  Turncross  way. 
Will  Smith  had  met  him,  and  asked  if  he 
was  bound  on  a  French  cutting-out  expe- 
dition ;  and  his  chums  began  throwing 
out  hints  about  Margot,  at  which  the 
young  fellow's  good-looking  face  would 
redden-up  like  a  girl's,  and  he  would  stam- 
mer ont  such  flat  denials  as  only  confirmed 
their  suspicions.  But  Margot  heard  noth- 
ing of  this ;  she  only  saw  that  by  degrees 
Dick  wcut  growing  different.  She  felt  their 
brother-and-sisterly  sort  of  footing  to  be 
very  pleasant;  and  it  was  cheerful  for 
somebodv  to  come  and  chat  with  her 
grandfather,  whose  strength  came  but 
slowly. 

Dick  had'  a  fine  voice,  and  loved  music 
dearly,  and  first  he  would  sing,  and  then 
Margot  would  join  him.  Sometimes  they 
would  make  the  old  man  give  them  one  of 
his  quaint  ditties,  and  Margot  would  laugh 
till  tlie  tears  came,  as,  in  a  very  high  key, 
he  bellowed  out  "-4doo  to  you  Spanish 
ladies  I  adoo  to  you  ladies  of  Spain  I  "  or 
sang  the  pathetic  history  which  had  for 
its  chorus  — 

**  Oh!  take  lesson  by  a  fly. 
Never  give  way  to  luxury." 


Assuredly  no  people  in  Redoeap  spent 
an  evening  more  cheerfully  or  innocently, 
not  excepting  even  Mrs.  Lee,  although  she 
went  to  chapel  and  class  meetings,  and 
returned  home  criticizing  the  preacher  or 
his  hearers ;  or,  if  they  happened  to  satisfy 
her,  applying  his  condemnations  aiid  re- 
proof, not  to  herself,  but  to  somebody  she 
knew,  and  whom  she  felt  sure  "  they  must 
ha'  come  home  to."  Even  when  she  prayed 
for  her  son,  the  sole  possessor  of  all  the 
softness  in  her  somewhat  hard  nature,  it 
was  rather  in  the  spirit  of  thanking  God 
he  was  not  like  other  sons  whom  she  knew 
of.  He  was  honest,  sober,  npright;  yes, 
she  had  brought  him  up  to  be  very  dififer- 
ent  from  most  whom  she  could  name.  All 
these  praises,  in  her  strong  love,  were 
repeated  by  poor  Margot,  as  she,  too, 
nightly  asked  God  to  bless  Philip  Lee,  and 
send  him  home  in  safety  to  her.  To  herf 
Ah  I  how  came  it  that  such  as  she  should 
have  the  blessing  of  this  man's  love? 
And,  in  her  humility,  she  joyfully  thanked 
God  for  his  goodness  to  one  who  had  so 
little  but  love  to  offer  in  return. 

It  happened  about  this  time,  that  the 
rectory  Christmas  treat  was  given,  and  to 
it  all  Redneap  was  invited,  including,  of 
course,  old  Dutton  and  Margot.  The 
prospect  of  a  little  gaiety  filled  the  girl 
with  delight,  the  only  drawback  being  that 
her  grandfather  didn't  see  how  he  could 
get  BO  far.  "  'Tis  such  a  journey  round," 
he  said  dolefully,  "and  I  don't  think  I 
could  manage  Turncross." 

"  Yes  you  can,  and  you  shall,"  exclaimed 
Margot.  "  ril  drag  you,  and  push  you, 
and  pull  you,  until  you  cannot  help  going 
on  and  getting  to  the.  top." 

When  Barry  came,  he  volunteered  his 
help,  and  so  it  was  arranged  that  he  was 
to  come  to  th^  cottage  at  a  certain  hour, 
and  between  them  the  old  man  was  in 
some  way  to  be  got  up  to  the  rectory. 

**  And  you  make  your  mind  easy  about 
getting  back,  Marsjot,"  said  Barry,  "for 
if  it's  fair  I'll  get  Thompson's  boat,  and  if 
not  I'll  go  back  with  you  and  see  him  all 
safe  home." 

Therefore,  had  all  been  known,  there 
was  really  no  need  for  such  a  nudging  of 
elbows  as  went  round  the  room  when,  a 
little  late,  her  eyes  dancing  with  excite- 
ment, her  rich  colour  deeper  than  usual  — 
from  the  no  small  exertion  of  pushing, 
while  Barry  dragged,  poor  old  Dutton  up 
the  steep  ascent  —  Margot  entered  between 
the  two  men,  and  went  forward  to  make 
her  curtsey  before  Mrs.  Chenevix  and  the 
ladies  assembled. 

"  Annie !  —  d'ye  see  ?  Well,  I  never 
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did.'*  exclaimed  Mrs.  Lee  in  a  half-audible 
wkisper,  following  Margut  with  her  eyes, 
while  Annie  thought  she  had  never  seen 
any  one  so  bewitching  in  all  her  life.  She 
dkin't  wonder  at  the  gracious  smiles  of  the 
gentry  —  at  the  evident  admiration  of  the 
men  clustered  together  about  the  room. 
All  ber  thonght  was,  did  Margot  prefer 
Dick  to  Philip  ?  —  if  not,  what  chance  had 
she?  Why,  he  couldn't  help  himself; 
nobody  could  resist  her.  She  believed 
TOimg  Mr.  Chenevix  even  was  losing  his 
heart  to  her  as  he  bent  down  talking  to 
her  in  her  own  tongue,  the  sound  of  which 
Ivooght  out  her  smiles,  and  made  sweet 
dinples  play  about  her  laughing  mouth. 

**Ohl  Philip  will  never  give  her  up,'* 
she  almost  groaned,  in  answer  to  another 
vhiq>er  from  the  widow.  "Isn*t  she 
looking  most  lovely  ?  " 

**Ti8  the  foot,  not  the  face,  the  devil's 
kaovd  by,"  snorted  Mrs.  Lee  ;  and  she's 
shoved  her  hoof  rather  too  plain  for  my 
aoB,  or  any  other  honest  man,  I  hope, 
to  be  fobbed  off  by  her  brazen  face,  how- 
mt  pretty  it  may  be." 

Annie  said  no  more ;  but  as  she  sat 
witching  her  rival  her  heart  sank  within 
her,  fieeSng  how  little  chance  her  homely 
£iee  and  prim  ways  gave  her.  The  ques- 
tioii  that  seemed  uppermost  in  her  mind, 
and  which  she  felt  compelled  to  ask  every 
one  who  sat  beside  her,  was,  Isn't  Margot 
Dotton  looking  sweet  and  pretty  ?  ^' 

Well,  yes, "  answered  Mr.  Vesey,  whom 
the  hospitable  rector  always  begged  as  a 
penoaal  favour  to  be  present  at  this  gen- 
eial  and  social  gathering.  The  gift  of  a 
Tory  comely  presence  has  been  bestowed 
upon  her,  and  I  trust  she  will  be  kept 
mm  setting  undue  store  upon  what  often 
proves  to  be  one  of  Satan's  most  powerful 
soares.  We  are  speaking  of  our  young 
foreign  friend,"  he  added,  turning  to  Mrs. 
Lee,  to  whom  the  kind-hearted  minister's 
ekahtable  blindness  was  often  a  sore  stum- 
l^iine-block. 

"Friend,  indeed!"  said  the  widow  an- 
grily. **/  don't  know  of  anybody  who'd 
ovD  ber  as  such.  She  looks  to  me  for  all 
the  world  like  a  tambourine  wench,  with 
that  rory-tory  red  and  yaller  handkercher, 
tad  them  miserable  brass  ear-drops." 

Yes,  it's  a  thousand  pities  that  nobody 
^•kes  it  upon  them  to  speak  out  to  her," 
pot  m  the  minister's  wife,  whose  amount 
of  tact  in  smoothing  over  the  numerous 
oSBnees  of  the  small  congregation  quite 
^miaUed  ber  husband's  share  of  the  chief 
w  the  Christian  virtues.  "  When  she 
esoe  up  to  us  just  this  minnie,  I'd  two 


minds  whether  I  wouldn't  say  what  lay  on 
my  tongue  to  tell  her." 

My  dear  1 "  my  dear  I  "  interrupted  her 
husband  hastily,  "remember  the  word 
should  be  in  season,  and  the  girl  is  young, 
and  has  been  without  guidance.  If  we 
pluck  at  her  feathers  now,  the  flesh  will  be 
rebellious ;  let  us  rather  seek  to  touch  her 
heart  by  gentle  means,  and  moulting  time 
will  come,  and  these  gay  feathers  will  fiiU 
off  of  their  own  accord.  Eh,  neighbour 
Lee?  you  will  agree  with  me  there  I 
know;"  and  he  fortunately  turned  away 
to  speak  to  some  one  near,  and  so  escaped 
hearing  the  contemptuous  snort  by  which 
the  widow  relieved  her  outraged  feelings. 

"I  do  declare,"  she  exclaimed  as  soon 
as  Mrs.  Vesey  was  well  out  of  hearing,  **  if 
Mr.  Vesey  ain't  enough  to  aj^gravate  a 
saint  1  Sometimes  I  wonder  whether  he's 
quite  so  sharp  as  he  should  be.  You 
know  his  sister  was  a  little  hippy  after  her 
two  boys  was  drown'd,  and  p'raps  'tis  in 
the  family." 

"  Oh  my,  I  hope  not  I  "  said  Annie ; 
"but  I'm  glad  Mrs.  Vesey  didn't  speak  to 
Margot;  'tis  better  left  to  some  other  time 
than  this,  I  think." 

"Well  then,  Annie,  you  think  wrong; 
for  if  Mr.  Vesey  don't  choose  to  answer  to 
his  call  as  a  minister,  his  wife  should  speak 
for  him.  He's  a  great  deal  too  fond  of 
keeping  his  mouth  shut,  is  Mr.  Vesey,  and 
thereby  lettin'  the  devil  score  one  on  his 
side;  and,  mark  my  words,  if  folks  as 
withhold  reproofs  they  should  ha'  uttered 
don't  find  that  it's  no  suoh  easy  business  to 
wipe  out  that  tally." 

Later  in  the  evening,  when  Margot, 
after  several  attempts,  which  had  been 
adroitly  thwarted,  got  over  to  Mra.  Lee's 
side,  and  feeling  ohrawn  towards  any  one 
belonging  to  her  absent  lover,  said  in  a 
soft  shy  whisper,  "  I  wish  Philip  was  here^. 
Madam,  he  would  so  enjoy  it,  and  we 
should  have  nothing  left  to  wish  for,"  Mrs. 
Lee  answered  her  in  a  tone  which  all  could, 
hear,  that  she  didn't  know  what  difference 
her  son's  being  there  could  make  to  her. 
She  had  to  be  told  if  there  wks  any  reason, 
why  it  should  make  or  mar  her  pleasure. 
Whereupon  the  bystanders  said  to  Mrs 
Lee,  that  they  thought  she'd  given  Margot 
her  answer ;  and  to  one  another,  that  there* 
was  no  cause  for  speaking  like  that  to  the 
girl  before  everybody;  and,  as  sure  as 
eggs  was  eggs,  Mrs.  Lee  would  be  sorry 
for  it  some  day,  for  they  could  see  Margot 
meant  nothing  towards  Barry,  though  he 
seemed  almost  as  mad  after  her  as  Philip. 
Lee  himself. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Tns  hawthorn  was  blossoming  in  the 
Redneap  hedges,  the  ouckoo  was  telling 
its  good  tidings  to  the  glad  villagers ;  the 
winter  was  over,  the  spring  time  had  come 
and  with  it  had  come  Philip  Lee.  Yes, 
Piiilip  was  at  home  again ;  and,  having 
done  ample  justice  to  the  substantial  tea 
she  had  set  forth  in  his  honour,  he  sat  by 
his  old  mother's  fireside,  pipe  in  hand,  pre- 
pared to  listen  to  the  vast  heap  of  news 
which  for  his  benefit,  amusement,  and  in- 
struction she  had  been  all  these  months 
past  accumulating. 

Mrs.  Lee  took  out  her  knitting,  and  set- 
tled herself  to  ei\joy,  as  only  a  woman  can, 
the  pleasure  of  retailing  all  this  amount  of 
gossip  and  soon  she  was  deep  in  John 
Chubb 's  illness  and  death,  the  unnecessary 
display  made  at  his  funeral,  the  sermon 
preached  by  Mr.  Horan,  of  whom,  it  was 
said,  Mr.  Vesey  was  uncommonly  jealous ; 
the  various  good  or  bad  ventures  made  by 
the  different  boats,  the  prospects  of  the 
fishing  trade,  &c. ;  until,  in  the  midst  of  a 
graphic  account  of  Mrs.  Craft's  headstone, 
her  son  interrupted  her  by  saying,  some- 
what irrelevantly,  "  How  are  all  the 
maidens?  " 

Mrs.  Lee  gave  him  a  sharp  glance,  but 
she  only  answered,  "  Oh  I  all  very  well. 
Annie  Turle  was  here  on  Sunday.  Ever 
since  you  left  she  would  ha*  me  go  there 
o'  Wednesdays,  and  have  my  tea  and  go 
to  chapel  with  her ;  'tis  quite  a  pleasure  to 
go  to  a  place  o'  worship  with  that  girl,  for 
she'll  bring  away  the  sermon,  word  for 
word,  and  repeat  it  like  a  book.  Annie's 
her  mother's  girl  there,  for  all  the  Bate- 
sons  were  wonderful  hands  at  remember- 
ing things." 

Philip  gave  a  few  more  puffs  at  his  pipe, 
and  then  he  asked,  "  Have  you  seen  any- 
thing of  oldDutton?  " 

"Not  lately." 

Here  something  went  wrong  with  the 
pipe,  and  Philip  had  to  turn  completely 
away  from  his  mother  to  remedy  it,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  said,  with  assumed  in- 
difference, "  Nor  Margot  ?  " 

Naomi  Lee  pursed  up  her  thin  lips  as, 
without  taking  her  eyes  from  her  knitting 
she  answered  her  son's  question.  *♦  No- 
body ever  went  down  to  the  beach,  or 
passed  Craft's,  without  being  pretty  sure 
to  see  Margot  —  wherever  the  men  are  you 
may  hear  her  voice  above  all.  In  my  day, 
a  girl  wouldn't  ha'  bin  much  thought  of 
that  every  man  could  make  firee  ana  have 
his  joke  with." 

''Ohl  she  means  no  harm,  mother.  Tou 


forget  how  different  she  was  brought  up ; 
'twas  the  natural  thing  there  for  the  wo- 
men to  sit  gossiping  with  the  men. 
They're  all  just  like  her." 

"  Oh,  indeed  I "  said  Mrs.  Lee,  with 
well-feigned  surprise.  "Then  I'm  thank- 
ful I  live  in  a  Christian  country  where  the 
women  know  what  decency  means,  and  sit 
in  their  own  houses  all  the  week,  and  go 
to  church  or  ohapel  on  Sundays,  and  don't 
go  giggling  and  gostering  without  a  bit  o' 
bonnet  on  their  heads,  and  long  ear-drops 
hanging  to  their  ears ;  if  that's  the  French 
way,  thank  the  Lord  that  Pm  English." 
And  Mrs.  Lee  knitted  away  more  vigor- 
ously than  before,  while  Philip  sat  with 
troubled  face  and  heart,  wondering  how 
his  mother  would  act  on  hearing  that  he 
had  chosen  the  chief  of  these  offenders  to 
bear  her  name,  to  fill  her  place,  and  to  step 
into  those  shoes  which  were  now  employea 
in  shaking  off  the  dust  of  her  resentment 
into  the  faces  of  the  whole  nation  of  for- 
eigners. 

"  Come,  come,  mother,"  he  said  at 
length,  "  you  mustn't  speak  hardly  of  her, 
for  —  "  but  Mrs.  Lee  interrupted  him  by 
exclaiming  — 

"  Me  speak  hard  o'  her !  Well,  I'm  sure 
Philip,  you'd  best  listen  to  what  others  ha' 

fot  to  say.  Just  ask  Mr.  Vesey  what's 
is  opinion  o'  a  girl  who  could  go  up  to 
the  rectory  feast  flaunting  her  great  long 
ear-drops  as  bold  as  brass  afore  the  ladies, 
and  sit  up  laughing  and  jabbering  away 
her  lingo  to  young  Mr.  Cbenevix  and 
Cap' en  Fortescue,  as  if  she  was  one  o' 
their  own  sort;  or  put  the  question  to 
Mrs.  Davis,  if  she'd  let  her  Sarah  Jane  set 
foot  inside  a  dancing  booth,  as  I  under- 
stand Margot  might  ha'  bin  seen  at  Rtck- 
field  Revels,  capering  away  like  one  o' 
Richardson's  show-gals.  But  there,  'tis  no 
business  o'  mine,  nor  o'  yours  neither,  for 
that  matter,  so  we  needn't  waste  our 
time  haggling  over  things  that  don't  con- 
cern us." 

"  What  Margot  does  concerns  me  very 
considerably,  mother,"  said  Philip,  deter- 
mined to  avow  the  engagement  without 
any  more  delay. 

"  Surely  I  **  answered  his  mother.  "  What 
a  pity  then,  that  you  wasn't  home  to  advise 
her  against  taking  up  with  a  raff  like  that 
Barry,  who  she's  walked  with  for  the  last 
—  why,  a'most  ever  since  you  left. 
'Twas  in  everybody's  month ;  for,  as  Mrs. 
Vesey  said,  far  better  she'd  tie  a  stone 
round  her  neck  and  jump  into  the  sea 
than  drag  herself  down  with  such  a  fel- 
low as  Barry." 

^    "  I'll  never  believe  it  I "  exclaimed  Philip, 
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bretkiog  his  favourite  pipe  in  his  excite- 
ment 'Us  an  inventioD  o'  some  o'  them 
lying  Bedneap  gossipers,  who*re  always 
OD  the  look-out  to  ruin  a  girl's  character. 
Because  they  may  have  seen  Barry  philan- 
deriog  about  there,  —  for  I  spied  out  his 
bearings  long  before  I  went  away, — 
theyVe  put  it  down  at  once  aa  a  settled 
job ;  bat  I  know  Margot  better,  mother. 
Why,  I'd  doubt  my  own  self  in  such  a 
matter  as  soon  as  I  would  her." 

Mrs.  Lee  had  been  prepared  to  hear 
doabts  and  a  certain  amount  of  defence 
and  argument  from  Philip,  but  she  was 
qnile  unprepared  for  this  excited  display 
of  a  passion  which  betrayed  itself  in  voice 
and  manner  more  than  in  words.  AVas  it 
possible  that  there  was  more  between 
them  than  she  had  known  of?  If  so,  all 
the  greater  reason  that  his  eyes  should  be 
opened,  and  it  would  therefore  need  all 
kr  woman's  wariness  and  cunning  to  fan 
^  jealousy  and  inflame  his  anger.  This 
sbe  would  do  without  exhibiting  her  own 
&like  towards  the  girl,  for  experience 
hd  taught  her  that  Philip  was  ever  ready 
to  screen  Margot  from  btame,  and  to  take 
her  part  against  any  one  who  expressed 
the  smallest  condemnation  of  her  or  her 
doings. 

"1  don't  wonder  at  what  you  say, 
FhOip,"  his  mother  began,  seeming  not  to 
Biidce  bis  emotion,  for  at  the  first  go  off 
1  didn't  pay  any  heed  to  it  neither.  Mar- 
got id  no  favourite  o*  mine,  and  that  I 
piiinly  own,  bnt  I've  allays  credited  her  as 
being  a  girl  desirous  o'  keeping  respect- 
able company,  and,  knowing  I'm  one  as  is 
•et  agin  the  French,  I've  not  bin  above 
asking  myself  if  I  didn't  p'raps  stickle 
orermuch  at  her  furrin  ways." 

^  And  you  hctve  always  bin  dead  against 
ber,  mother ;  from  the  first  she  couldn't 
«ay,  nor  do,  nor  look  so  as  to  please  you 
•talL" 

Mrs.  LfCe  checked  her  angry  answer, 
and  paused  to  draw  a  fresh  supply  of  oil 
to  pour  upon  the  kindled  fire. 

"I ain't  tlie  first  mother,  Phil,  who's 
thought  nobody  good  enough  for  her  boy, 
and  perhaps  a  feeling  did  sometimes  make 
me  speak  out  more  than  I  meant  or  felt  in 
Rgard  to  ^largot.  There's  some  mar- 
liajj^es  by  which  you  seem  to  have  gained 
a  daughter,  and  there's  some  make  ye  feel 
T^Ve  lost  your  son ;  but  nobody  can  ac- 
CQseme  o^  ever  breathing  a  false  word 
a^  Margot,  or  of  bringing  a  charge  be- 
bwd  her  back  I  wouldn't  ha'  made  before 
her  face.  Since  you've  bin  gone  she's 
peTer  bin  the  one  to  come  anigh  me,  and 
if  by  chance  I  met  her  in  the  village,  she'd 


turn  up  or  aside  into  any  place  rather 
than  meet  me." 

"  Was  that  her  fault  or  yours,  mother  ?  " 
asked  Philip;  who,  resting  his  hands  on 
the  high  mantelshelf,  leaned  his  head  upon 
them  and  gazed  moodily  into  the  ore. 
"  The  last  time  I  saw  you  together,  you 
was  so  chuff  and  stand  off  that  it  was  no 
wonder  she  fought  shy  of  coming  here." 

Mrs.  Lee  avoided  replying  directly  to 
her  son's  question,  but  went  on,  *'  I  may 
say  that  I've  never  but  once  been  fairly 
faced  by  her,  and  then  I  own  that  p'raps  I 
wasn't  over  cordial ;  for  though,  as  I  said 
before,  she's  no  favourite  o*  mine,  still  I'm 
a  mother,  Phil,  and  I  have  a  feeling  for 
other  mothers,  and  I  thought  what  would 
ha'  been  the  feelings  o'  hers  —  who,  I've 
heerd  from  you,  waM  a  respectable,  indus- 
trious woman  —  to  see  her  child  enter  that 
room  afore  all  the  gentry  and  the  village 
people  with  Dick  Barry,  whom  many  had 
their  doubts  if  the  rector  should  ha*  asked 
at  all." 

"Margot  went  to  Mr.  Chenevix's  with 
Barry  ?  "  almost  groaned  poor  Philip.  "  It 
must  ha'  bin  accfdental,  mother." 

Mrs.  Jjee  shook  her  head. 

"  People  don't  come  together  and  go  to- 
gether unless  they've  fixed  it  all  before- 
hand ;  besides  which  I  heerd  her  say,  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  Barry,  she  should  never 
ha'  got  up  Turncross.  And  then,  when 
after  all  these  fly-away  airs  she  walks  up 
to  me  sayin'  something  about,  if  Philip 
was  there  she  supposed  I  should  be  quite 
happy— well,  I  answered  rather  short, 
and  no  wonder  neither." 

Philip  was  silent.  He  couldn't  answer 
his  mother;  he  could  only  keep  asking 
himself  if  it  was  possible  that  Margot  had 
forgotten  and  forsaken  him.  Had  she, 
while  he  was  away  toiling  and  saving  that 
they  might  be  married  whenever  ^e  re- 
turned, cast  him  off  for  the  man  of  all 
others  most  odious  to  him,  a  man  whom 
she  knew  that  he  disliked  and  despised  ? 
Impossible ;  but  why  then  go  to  the  rec- 
tory with  him,  where  everybody  would  see 
and  make  their  remarks  about  her,  more 
especially  his  mother,  whom  he  had  begged 
her  to  conciliate  as  much  as  possible  ?  Oh  I 
it  was  unkind,  cruel  I  And  then  his  love 
began  to  plead  for  the  offender,  and  sug- 
gest that  nis  mother  might  be  exaggerat- 
ing. He  would  wait,  and,  if  condemna- 
tion must  be  given,  it  should  be  given  by 
her  own  lips,  not  on  anybody's  else's  rep- 
resentation. If  he  could  but  go  at  once  and 
see  her, —  but  it  was  already  late,  and  the 
distance  to  Shingle  Cove  was  over  two 
miles,  go  which  way  you  might.  How 
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should  be  manage ?  ''I  think  1*11  take  a 
turn  outside,"  he  said  suddenly ;  "  I  shan't 
be  gone  ten  minutes ;  "  and,  without  wait- 
ing for  the  remonstrance  which  he  know 
was  certain  to  come,  he  stepped  out, 
hoping  to  gain  from  the  cool  air  relief  and 
inspiration  how  best  to  act.  He  was  still 
calculating  in  how  short  a  time  he  could 
run  down  to  the  cottage,  in  the  direction 
of  which  he  stood  gazing,  when  his  reverie 
was  broken  by  that  disagreeable  but  ac- 
credited British  mode  of  welcome  —  a 
hearty  slap  on  the  back  —  the  perpetrator 
of  which  pleasantry  wheeled  in  front  of 
him,  exclaiming,  "  What,  Phil  Lee  I  why 
who*d  have  thought  it '  Come,  tip  us  your 
flipper,  mate.  Why,  you  look  more  like  a 
man  who*s  got  rid  of  the  last  shot  in  his 
locker  than  one  just  come  back,  as  I  hear 
you  have,  with  your  pockets  full  of  shin- 
ers/' Philip  tried  to  put  on  a  more 
cheerful  expression  as  he  took  his  friend  s 
proffered  hand,  and  laughingly  replied, 
**I  don't  know  much  about  the  pocketful 
of  shiners.    Where  did  you  hear  that  ?  " 

"  Wliy,  at  the  best  news-shop  in  the  vil- 
lage —  Craft's,  to  be  sure." 

"  Oh !  what,  you  still  all  meet  there  ?  " 

**  I  should  think  so,"  said  his  companion. 
"  Why  I  don't  believe  you'd  find  a  house 
to  equal  Craft's  —  no,  not  in  sailing  round 
the  globe.  I  never  met  with  one ;  and 
wherever  I  go,  I  generally  try  *em. 
They're  such  a  one-and-all  set  of  fellows 
there,  ready  to  give  and  take  a  joke,  and 
enjoy  it,  turn  how  it  may  —  no  cutting  up 
rough  nor  moping  with  them ;  its  *  Gai  I 
gai  1  dessus  le  quai  1 ' "  And  he  roared 
out  the  refrain  to  one  of  Margot's  songs  at 
tlie  top  of  his  hoarse  voice.  In  his  present 
mood,  the  sound  made  Philip  feel  as  if  he 
could  have  strangled  the  man. 

"Where  did  you  get  that?"  he  ex- 
claimed snappishly. 

**  Where  ?  why  from  your  old  flame,  the 
pretty  Margot.  Ah  1  it's  well  you've  come 
home,  or  you'd  have  found  your  flag 
hjiuled  down,  I  can  tell  ye.  Ha  I  ha  I  you 
should  ha'  seen  Barry's  chopfallen  look, 
when  young  Nat  Condy  told  him  you  was 
.  at  Luton ;  all  the  fellows  were  at  him ; 
for  he's  been  on  dooty  at  the  cottage 

f)retty  regular  since  you've  bin  away,  and 
le  didn't  half  like  being  told  he'd  have  to 
sheer  off  now  to  the  tune  of  *  Get  up,  Jack, 
let  John  sit  down.' " 

Pliilip's  rage  seemed  to  choke  him,  to 
the  unbounded  delight  of  Sam  Collins, 
who  chuckled  over  tne  account  he  should 
give  at  Craft's  of  the  clever  manner  in 
which  he  had  raised  Philip  Lee's  dander, 
and  made  him  so  jealous. 


Fortunatelv  they  had  arrived  just  in 
front  of  his  home,  so  that  Philip  could 
escape  without  being  obliged  to  listen  to 
any  more  of  CoUins's  rollicking  jocundity. 

« I'm  going  in,"  he  said  gruflly.  "  Good- 
night." 

**  Oh  I  good  night,  old  chap.  I  shall  tell 
'em  at  Craft's  I've  seen  ye.  Come  now, 
look  in  some  night  and  have  a  yarn  with 
us.  You  ^know  it's  always  *  Gai  1  gai  I 
dessus  le  quai  1  "* 

And  he  went  off,  laughing  heartily  at 
Philip's  mode  of  receiving  his  invitation, 
which  was  to  slam  the  door  with  such  vio- 
lence that  his  ihother  jumped  off  her  chair, 
while  all  the  pots  and  pans  and  household 
crockery  joined  in  chorus  with  her  excla- 
mation of  astonishment.  Philip  muttered 
something  about  the  wind  being  so  strong 
and  that  fool  Collins,  and  then  threw  him- 
self into  a  chair,  and  declared  he  thought 
he  must  turn  in,  for  he  felt  too  tired  to 
speak. 

Mrs.  Lee  did  not  attempt  to  dissuade 
him.  She  lit  his  candle,  and  told  him  he'd 
feel  all  the  better  for  a  night's  rest ;  and, 
pretending  not  to  notice  his  discomposure, 
the  mother  parted  with  her  son  for  the 
night  —  thankful  that  she  had  thus  put  a 
stop  to  what  she  saw  had  gone  further  than 
she  had  any  idea  of;  pitying  her  boy, 
from  whom  she  would  have  taken  and 
willingly  borne  every  pain  and  sorrow, 
but  nursing  hatred  towards  th^  girl  who 
could  cause  him  a  heartache  for  which  his 
mother  had  no  healing  balsam. 

And  Philip?  He  tossed  and  turned, 
making  his  old  btfd  creak  and  groan  with 
his  restlessness,  as  he  wore  out  the  long 
night  with  imaginary  interviews,  full  of 
bitter  reproaches  and  humiliating  contri- 
tion, sharp  words  and  timely  penitence. 
Finally  he  sank  to  sleep,  and  dreamed  that 
he  was  in  the  midst  of  a  storm,  whose 
fierce  raging  he  heeded  not,  because  ho 
held  Margot  tight  clasped  in  his  arms,  and 
all  was  forgiven  and  forgotten. 

CHAPTER  Vn. 

It  was  the  day  after  Philip's  return,  and 
by  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  Margot 
had  worked  herself  into  a  fever  of  excite- 
ment and  expectation.  What  could  be 
keeping  him  away  V  Something  very  im- 
portant, she  felt  sure,  for  no  doubt  or  sus- 
picion of  the  truth  ever  crossed  her  mind. 
By  a  very  early  hour  she  had  finished  her 
house-work,  dressed  herself  with  more 
than  her  usual  care,  and  taken  up  her  po- 
sition on  a  seat  at  some  little  distance 
from  the  cottage,  where  she  sat  waiting 
with  nervous  anxiety  for  her  lover  to  make 
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bis  appearance.  Never  before  had  she 
palled  the  twine  of  her  netting  into  such 
loestricable  knots,  never  had  she  felt  such 
impatience  in  undoing  them.  At  length 
her  fingers  made  a  sudden  stop.  She 
hears  a  step  —  sees  a  shadow  —  looks  up 
—  and  Dick  Barry  is  standing  before 
her. 

«  Oh  I  is  that  you,  Dick  and  if  a  hope 
still  lingered  in  poor  Dick^s  breast,  that 
look  and  tone  of  disappointment  crushed 
and  banished  it  altogether. 

**  That*B  a  sorry  sort  o*  welcome  to  get, 
Margot-  But,  there,  I  suppose  I  mustn't 
expect  much  now  he's  back,*'  he  added  bit- 
terly. 

Margot's  nerves  were  too  much  on  the 
skain  to  permit  of  her  taking  anything 
coolly;  besides  she  felt  vexed  and  angry 
■with  Barry  for  not  being  Philip,  and, 
woman-like,  was  inclined  to  vent  ner  dis- 
pleasure on  the  innocent  object  Who  had 
disappointed  her. 

You  may  expect  as  much  as  you  ever 
get  from  me,"  she  said  in  a  sharp  voice; 
*aad I  don't  know  who  you  mean  dv  he" 

**  You  know  I  mean  rhil  Lee,  Margot. 
We  never  managed  to  put  up  our  horses 
together  yet,  and  I'm  doubting  if  ^e  shall 
get  on  better  now.  Leastways,  I'm  sure 
we  shan't  if  you  don't  stick  by  me." 

"There,  there,  forgive  me  if  I  spoke 
*l»arp,"  and  Margot,  already  repentant, 
Vtd  out  her  hand  to  him.  "  I  do  feel  very 
croo-tempered  to-day,"  and  she  gave  a 
little  sigh. 

Dick  divining  the  probable  cause,  said  — 
**  I  reckon  Phil  hasn't  got  his  business 
oyer,  for  nobody's  set  eyes  on  him  in  the 
village.   Ilav^e  you  seen  him  down  here 
yet?" 

Margot  shook  her  head. 
"  Do  you  know  if  he  came  last  night  ?  " 
8be  asked. 

*'Yes,he  came,  'cos  I  met  one  or  two 
that  saw  him." 

Dick  did  not  say  that  his  principal  in- 
formant was  Sam  Collins,  and  that,  fear- 
ing from  the  broad  hints  thrown  out  by 
tUt  worthy,  he  had  been  unduly  riling 
Philip  and  casting  false  imputations  on 
Dick's  visits  to  A^r^ot,  he  had  —  certain 
of  finding  Philip  at  the  cottage  —  started 
off  with  the  intention  of  setting  all  square 
Jit  once.  As  it  was,  he  hardly  knew  what 
*o  do ;  he  never  intended  letting  Margot 
iuspect  that  there  had  been  any  banter 
i^liUvQ  to  her  among  the  frequenters  of 
village  ale-house ;  still  he  wanted  to 
give  her  a  hint,  in  case  Philip  should  be- 

Iraj  any  jealousy ;  so  he  went  on,  after  a 

paose^ 


"I  had  a  little  job  to  bring  me  this 
way;  so  I  thought  I'd  just  give  a  look  in 
here,  and  say  to  Lee  that  you  and  grand- 
father had  both  took  me  by  the  hand,  and 
helped  tne  to  get  quit  o'  some  old  chums 
who  were  rather  too  much  for  me ;  and  — 
and  that  I  hoped  his  coming  home  wouldn't 
make  any  difference,  and  that  we  should 
all  keep  friendly,  the  same  as  we've  bin 
since  he's  bin  away." 

**  And  Philip  will  be  the  first  to  say 
Yes,"  exclaimed  Margot.  "  I  wonder  what 
is  keeping  him.  I  made  certain  he  would 
be  down  this  morning,  and  now  it  is  nearly 
four  o'clock.   Where  can  he  be  ?  " 

Where  ?  Why  so  close  to  Margot  that 
he  could  jealouslv  mark  each  look  that 
flitted  across  her  face,  watch  every  move- 
ment of  her  lips  as  they  framed  the  words 
which  he  strove  vainly  to  hear. 

It  was  thus  with  Philip.  The  whole 
morning  he  had  been  wondering  what  he 
should  do,  and  how  he  should  act.  At 
one  moment  he  would  determine  not  to  go 
near  the  cottage  for  days ;  }\e  would  let 
her  see,  that  as  she  could  do  without  him, 
he  could  do  without  her ;  then  he  was  for 
seeking  Barry,  and  having  it  out  with 
him ;  at  another  time  he  would  start  up, 
feeling  that  to  listen  to  the  damning  evi- 
dence of  Margot's  faithlessness,  which  his 
mother  kept  quietly  dropping,  was  more 
than  he  could  bear ;  and  finally,  these  nar- 
rations of  Mrs.  I^e's  so  maddened  him, 
that  he  determined  to  seek  Margot  and 
tax  her  with  her  heartlessness  and  infidel- 
ity. Filled  with  these  bitter  thoughts, 
he  hurried  down  the  rugged  path,  every 
jutting  stone  and  sharp  turn  of  which  was 
familiar  to  him,  and  forced  him  to  recall 
the  times  without  number  when  he  had 
hastened,  joyful  and  light  of  heart,  to 
meetings  very  different  from  the  one  he 
was  now  seeking.  These  happier  memo- 
ries gradually  softened  him,  and  growing 
tenderer  by  the  time  he  gave  the  final 
jump,  which  brought  him  close  to  the  back 
of  the  cottage,  a  great  portion  of  his  an- 
ger had  vanished,  and  had  given  place  to 
a  soreness  which  instead  of  urging  him  to 
angry  upbraidings^  prompted  him  to  take 
the  dear  transgressor  in  his  arms,  and 
ask  her  how  she  could  treat  him  so,  know- 
ing as  she  did  that  all  his  heart  and  love 
and  hope  lay  in  her  keeping  ? 

As  usual,  the  cottage  door  stood  open, 
and,  as  usual,  its  occupants  were  not  with- 
in to  answer  his  summons.   Well,  that 

fave  him  neither  annoyance  nor  surprise, 
lost  likely  roun  I  the  rock,  which  gave  its 

Erotecting  shelter  to  that  primitive  abode, 
e  should  find  old  Button  busily  employed 
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in  mending  or  painting  somebody's  boat, 
while  Margot,  seated  on  the  edge,  wonld 
be  chattering  away  to  him,  her  tongue 
running  and  her  fingers  flying  as  she 
made  the  coar.^  nets  which  her  grand- 
father sold. 

While  Philip  had  been  absent,  his  imag- 
ination had  brightened  many  a  dark  night 
by  recalling  the  pair,  who  formed  the 
principal  figures  in  a  far  more  picturesque 
scene  than  even  he  realized.  Familiarity 
had  made  him  indiflerent  to  the  grand 
beauty  of  the  place,  its  perilous  rockiness 
and  great  patches  of  red  sand  which,  be- 
yond the  small  pebbled  landing-place 
where  the  boats  were  hauled  up,  spread 
out  for  miles  round.  OfCeo  not  a  soul  was 
to  be  seen  but  the  old  grey-headed  fisher- 
man, and  by  his  side,  in  all  the  pride  of  her 
young  beauty,  his  dark-eyed  granddaugh- 
ter, her  well-devised  costume  setting  off 
to  the  greatest  advantage  a  figure  which 
health  and  exercise  had  thoroughly  devel- 
oped. Philip's  heart  had  considerably 
softened,  as  he^  turned  the  point  round 
which  he  expected  to  see  the  two  he 
sought ;  but  in  an  instant  every  soft  feel- 
ing vanished,  for  close  by  Margot  stood 
Dick  Barry.  From  his  downcast  face,  he 
seemed  to  be  receiving  his  dismissal  —  a 
dismissal  his  faithless  siren  cannot  give 
without  betraying,  by  the  way  she  puts 
her  hand  into  his,  how  much  pain  she  suf- 
fers iu  returning  to  the  man  to  whom  pru- 
dence alone  binds  her.  A  rush  of  blind 
mad  passion  swept  over  Philip  Lee,  so 
that  when,  a  few  minutes  after,  stumbling, 
he  fell  on  the  grassy  cliff-side  he  was 
mounting,  he  thanked  God  for  turning  his 
steps  from,  not  towards  the  guilty  pair 
who  had  wrecked  his  peace,  and  stranded 
him  desolate  and  lonely  for  ever. 

When  Philip  returned  to  his  home, 
though  ho  said  nothing  of  what  had 
passed,  his  sharp-sichted  mother  felt  cer- 
tain that  he  and  Margot  had  met  and 
parted,  and  with  the  inconsistency  of  love, 
though  she  had  striven  for,  and  rejoiced 
in  anticipation  over,  this  end,  she  hated 
more  bitterly  than  before  the  woman  who 
could  cause  such  despair  and  agony  as  she 
detected  under  Philip's  moody  silence, 
abrupt  movements,  and  fitful  attempts  at 
cheerful  conversation.  Sh6  almost  wished 
she  could  fiud  some  excuse  for  putting  off 
Annie  Turle,  whom  in  honour  of  his  re- 
turn, she  had  invited  to  tea,  and  with  this 
thought  she  ventured  to  say  — 

You  ain't  looking  a  bit  yourself  to- 
day, Phil;  your  face  is  as  peaky  and 
wished  as  can  be,  it's  so  contrairy  that 
the  Turles  should  be  coming.   I've  two 


Blinds  ta  step  up  to  ask  Annie  to  pat  it 
off  till  next  week." 

^'  Don't  do  anything  o'  the  kind,  moth- 
er," exclaimed  Philip  sharply.  **  I'm  well 
enough.  What  nonsense  you  do  talk  1  '* 
For  he  felt  any  distraction  wDuld  be  a  re- 
lief just  then. 

Mrs.  Lee  said  no  more,  and  in  due  time 
Annie  arrived,  and  was  graciously  re- 
ceived by  both  mother  and  son.  Her  fath- 
er, she  said  would  not  be  able  to  come 
until  the  evening ;  so  teia  was  taken,  and 
Mrs.  Lee,  having  cleared  it  away,  sat 
down  with  a  feeling  of  contented  satisfao- 
tion  that  all  was  going  on  swimmingly. 
Philip  talked  and  joked  with  Annie  as  be 
had  never  done  before,  causing  the  shy, 
silent  girl  to  brighten,  so  that,  as  Mrs. 
Lee  expressed  it,  "you  wouldn't  ha* 
named  her  for  the  same  girl."  But  alas 
for  those  castles  in  the  air,  which  are  oft- 
times  so  suddenly  dispelled !  Most  unex- 
pectedly up  jumped  Philip,  feeling  he 
should  ^o  mad  if  he  stayed  much  longer, 
though  he  merely  said  he'd  see  how  the 
niffht  was  looking,  and  have  a  smoke  out- 
side. Mrs.  Lee  did  all  in  her  power  to 
make  him  sit  still,  smoke  his  pipe  indoors, 
and  be  comfortable;  but  Philip  only 
laughed  as  he  looked  round  for  his  hat, 
and  saying  he  shouldn't  be  long,  closed 
the  cottage  door  behind  him. 

Oh!  what  a  relief  it  was  to  be  in  the 
open  air,  out  in  the  dark  night,  under 
cover  of  which  he  could  look  as  he  Jiked, 
and  give  way  to  all  the  thoughts  he  had 
been  striving  for  hours  to  battle  against  I 
He  walked  up  the  lane,  and  across  to  a 
rough  stone  boundary,  whence  —  when 
the  flying  scud  allowed  the  moon  a  chance 
of  lighting  up  the  darkness  —  he  could 
see  the  waves  which  would  roll  in  to  the 
beach  close  to  where  dwelt  the  cause  of 
all  his  misery.  Leaning  his  arms  on  the 
parapet,  he  gazed  abstractedly  and  hope- 
lessly, until  some  one  suddenly  touched 
him  and  said  softly,  "  Philip  1  " 

It  was  Margot,  who,  unable  to  bear  the 
suspense  longer,  had  been  lingering  near 
the  cottage  for  more  than  an  hour  with 
the  hope  of  seeing  or  hearing  something 
of  him.  She  had  said  to  herself  that  un- 
less it  had  been  impossible  for  Philip  to 
run  down  and  see  her,  —  which  she  was 
certain  was  the  case,  —  she  should  meet 
him  very  coolly,  and  not  tell  him  of  her 
joy  that  her  prayers  were  answered,  and 
that  he  was  back  safe.  She  followed  him 
up  the  lane,  and  stealthily  towards  the 
cliff,  intending  to  surprise  him  on  his  way 
to  the  cottage,  to  which  she  felt  sure  be 
was  going. 
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Bst  nhtit  makes  him  stop  and  droop 
Ids  head  so  dejectedly?  Can  he  be  in 
troable  ?  Ah,  Philip  1  and  in  an  instant 
she  is  by  his  side,  her  heart  overflowing 
with  love,  and  the  tender  wish  to  share  his 
every  sorrow.  Philip's  whole  frame  vibra- 
ted at  the  soft  tonoh  and  well-remembered 
voice.  He  knew  that  if  he  did  not  summon 
up  all  hia  strength  and  pride,  he  should 
tike  her  in  his  arms,  and,  in  spite  of  her 
fekeneas,  her  folly,  her  heartlessness,  im- 
plore her  still  to  be  his.  But  he  would 
master  himself;  and,  turning  so  that  he 
might  rudely  shake  off  her  hand,  he  said,  in 
as  sneering  a  tone  as  he  could  command  his 
Uembling  voice  to  assume  — 

**  Yes,  it's  me  ;  not  your  new  fancy,  Dick 
Barry." 

"Dick  Barry  I'*  repeated  the  girl  all 
amazed-  "  Philip,  what  on  earth  is  it  that 
yoQ  mean  ?  " 

And  thereupon  Philip  gave  way  to  the 
jealousy  which  was  consuming  him ;  he 
BBBg  at  her  the  most  stinging  accusations, 
tte  most  bitter  reproaches  mingled  with 
great  bursts  of  a  love  which,  in  her  roused 
anger,  Margot  declared  she  did  not  believe 
in,  bat  that  she  gladly  released  him  from  a 
tie  which  they  hi3  both  felt  for  a  long  time 
was  a  sore  burden. 

And  so  they  parted  —  Philip  standing 
dogged  and  sullen  until  Margot  was  out  of 
right  and  hearing,  and  then  uttering  the 
Vitt«ir  cry,  "  Margot,  Margot  1 "  All  the 
«tinging  reproach^  and  hard  words  he  had 
ottered  vanished,  and  were  forgotten  in 
prwence  of  the  terrible  wounds  she  had 
inflicted.  Had  she  shown  one  trace  of 
wrrow,  or  given  one  denial,  though  all 
▼ere  true  he  could  have  forgiven  her.  But 
to  meet  him  in  the  way  she  had  done,  she 
rourt  be  false  and  guilty,  and  glad,  as  she 
said,  that  at  length  they  were  parted  for 
^▼er.  And  PhiBp  flung  himself  on  the 
graes,  asking  how  he  should  endure  his  life 
without  her  who  had  been  its  greatest  joy 
and  happiuess. 

And  Margot  ?  She  returned  to  the  little 
cottage  with  white  face  and  tightened 
momii.  Quietly  she  got  her  grandfather's 
ropper,  and  sat  down  on  her  accustomed 
Wool  gazing  vacantlv  before  her.  From 
to  time  the  old  man  asked  her  some 

trivial  question,  to  which  she  answered  yes 

or  no,  nntil,  unable  to  bear  seeing  her  in 

trouble,  he  got  up  and  put  his  arm  round 

her,  saying  — 
I*  What's  gone  amiss,  lovey  ?  'Tain't  no- 

tiiin|  wrong  with  Phil  ye've  heerd  ?  " 
"No,  only  that  he  won't  come  here  again. 

^  ttict  him,  and  he  said  things  that  were 

^»l«e  and  untrue.   He  said  —  but  it  is  of 


no  consequence  —  we  have  parted  now 
altogether." 

"  No,  no  I "  exclaimed  the  old' man,  shak- 
ing his  head.  "  Don't  'ee  say  so,  dearie ; 
don't  *ee  say  so.  You've  only  parted  com- 
pany for  a  time,  like  most  crafts  do  sooner 
or  later ;  but  you'll  come  to  one  anchorage 
yet,  spite  o*  that  old  vinegar-faced  mother 
o*  his,  who's  at  the  bottom  o'  it  all,  I'll 
warrant,  a-wanting  him  to  take  up  with 
Shifty  Turle's  maid." 

"Where  have  you  heard  that?"  asked 
Margot  sharply. 

**  Why,  one  place  and  t'other,  for  ever  so 
long.  But  never  fear,  lovey,  Pliil  ain't  the 
one  to  go  backing  out  o'  what  he  knows 
we've  long  set  our  hearts  upon.  Many's 
the  promise  he's  gived  to  rae  that,  come 
what  might,  you  should  be  his  wife,  and 
not  be  cast  adrift  when  I'm  dead  and  gone, 
like  a  ship  without  a  rudder,  for  such  I 
hold  a  woman  is,  without  a  purtector." 

Then  it  was  pity  which  had  bound  Philip 
to  her.  That  was  all  he  had  to  give  in  ex- 
change for  her  love,  and  through  the  night 
long  her  bitterest  cry  was,  "  Philip,  why 
did  you  not  tell  me  ?  I  could  have  borne 
it  then,  but  now  I  have  given  you  all 
my  heart,  and  I  can  never  take  it  back 
again." 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  summer  months  pasaed  away,  dur- 
ing which  Mrs.  Lee  saw  but  little  of  her 
son,  who  pretended  that  it  was  impo=5sible 
for  him  to  run  home  as  frequently  as  he 
had  formely  done.  He  had  again  takeil 
command  of  the  Bluebell,  and  was  actively 
engaged  in  bringing  fruit,  egscs,  fi«h,  or 
whatever  was  saleable,  from  the  French 
ports  to  Luton.  Constantly  did  he  reject 
his  inability  to  throw  up  his  vessel  and  her 
trade,  and  start  off  for  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  globe,  in  the  vain  hope  that  distance 
might  prove  efficacious  in  curing  the  hope- 
less passion  which  was  still  a  barrier  to 
either  peace  or  contentment.  But  he  could 
not  leave  his  mother ;  now  that  she  was 
getting  old  and  dependent,  it  was  hia  duty 
to  try  and  make  some  return  for  all  the 
sacrifices  she  had  formerly  made  for  him ; 
besides  which  she  had  complained  lately, 
in  a  way  unusual  to  one  who  never  com- 
plained, of  feeling  weak  and  poorly,  and 
she  certainly  looked  worried  and  anx- 
ious. 

The  truth  was,  that  though  Mrs.  Lee's 
schemes  had  up  to  this  poiut  succeeded 
beyond  her  expectations,  the  completion 
of  them  seemed  to  be  as  distant  as  ever. 
When  Philip  came  home  he  always  ap- 
peared glad  to  see  Annie,  whom  he  called 
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a  good  girl.  Often  he  would  suggest,  that 
hid  mother  should  divide  with  her  some  of 
the  good  things  with  which  he  came  laden 
from  Luton  —  dainties  which,  he  used  to 
tell  himself,  stuck  in  his  own  throat,  be- 
cause of  her  before  whom  he  longed  to 
place  the  finest  and  freshest  of  them.  He 
was  most  kind  and  brotherly;  but  there 
his  attentions  came  to  an  end,  for  neither 
by  word  nor  look  could  Annie  ever  reason 
herself  into  the  belief  that  Philip  meant 
anything  toward3  her ;  and  it  required  all 
Mrs.  Lee*s  efforts  to  keep  alive  the  fast- 
dying-out  hope  that,  notwithstanding  he 
had  broken  with  Margot,  he  had  no  inten- 
tion of  supplying  her  place  with  an- 
other. 

**  Nonsense,  child,"  Mrs.  Lee  would  say. 
« If  so  be  he  is  still  hankering  after  her, 
why  don't  he  go  there?  I'm  sure  there's 
nought  to  hinder  him,  in  a  place  where 
every  man's  free  to  come  and  go ;  but,  to 
niy  certain  knowledge,  he's  never  been  a- 
nigh  the  place." 

How  is  it  that  people  with  the  love  of 
rule  in  them  so  often  become  over-confi- 
dent? Mrs.  Lee  felt  perfectly  satisfied 
that  her  son's  feelings,  and  movements 
were  as  an  open  book  to  her,  and  that  she 
held  the  key  to  his  character.  And  often 
would  she  complacently  announce  that  her 
Philip  wag  as  open  as  the  day,  that  he 
never  hid  nothing,  and  that  what  he  said 
he  meant,  and  so  on.  She  would  not  have 
given  credit  to  any  one  who  had  told  her, 
that  many  a  night,  when  she  believed  him 
safely  on  board  the  Bluebell,  he  had  stolen 
into  feedneap,  and  hiding  behind  the  rocks, 
or  skulkin^;  round  the  boats,  had  sought  to 
get  a  glimpse  of  the  face  his  eyes  seemed 
hungering  to  look  upon.  Ah  1  how  wearily 
and  bitte  rly  he  generally  retraced  his 
steps;  for,  with  the  usual  unpropitious 
fate  of  luckless  lovers,  he  always  went  on 
an  evening  when  Margot  was  away,  or 
when  some  of  the  old  man's  chums  had 
strolled  round  the  point  to  have  a  gossip 
with  them,  and  Philip  now  couldn'c  speak 
in  the  presence  of  strangers. 

Poor  Marmot,  too,  was  equally  unfortu- 
nate ;  for  twice  out  of  the  few  occasions 
on  which  she  had  met  Philip  he  had  been 
>nth  Annie  Turle,  and  once  she  herself  was 
walkinc;  with  Dick  Barry,  whom  she  had 
only  met  five  minutes  before. 

Mrs.  Lee  never  mentioned  Margot's 
name  now.  One  evening  she  had  begun 
talking  about  her  to  Annie  Turle  in  Philip's 
presence,  when  Annie  with  the  intuition 
of  love,  tried  to  soften  the  old  woman's 
harsh  accusations,  gaining  golden  opinions 
from  the  man  whoso  love  she  coveted,  by 


I  the  kind  things  she  said  of  her  rival,  and 
the  admiration  she  expressed  for  her 
l)eauty.  After  Annie  left,  Philip  spoke  to 
his  mother  very  gravely ;  and  though  Mrs. 
Lee  deeply  resented  her  son's  first  attempt 
to  lay  any  "embargo  on  her  speech,"  from 
that  time  she  gave  up  making  Margot  the 
subject  of  her  uncharitable  comments  — 
at  least,  when  he  was  present. 

Latterly,  a  new  worry  had  arisen  to  tor- 
ment the  anxious  mother,  and  this  was  the 
marked  attention  paid  to  Annie  by  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Horan,  the  popular  preacher. 
He  had  met  Annie  at  a  chapel-tea,  aod 
had  spent  a  Sunday  at  the  Turles',  when 
he  had  preached  a  sermon  for  the  mission- 
ary fund,  and  ever  afterwards  the  young 
preacher  had  made  constant  excuses  for 
coming  to  Redneap.    Mr.  Vesey  too,  with 
a  sly  look  at  Annie,  had  said  that  he  had 
never  any  difficulty  in  getting  Mr.  Horan 
to  take  his  pulpit.   Finally,  though  Annie 
herself  never  gave  him  a  serious  thought, 
she  was  not  averse  to  showing  Philip  and 
his  mother  that  it  wasn't  for  want  of  a 
chance  that  she  was  not  married;  al- 
though, as  she  reflected,  sheM  rather  be 
an  old  maid  all  the  days  of  her  life,  than  tie 
herj?elf  down  that  way.  **  I've  had  enough 
o*  chapel  ways,**  she  thought.   "  I  always 
want  to  do  what's  right ;  but  when  I'm 
married,  I  mean  to  be  independent,  and 
not  forced  to  act  only  as  Mrs.  Vescy  or 
Mrs.  Davis  thinks  fit.   I'm  sure  I'm  afraid 
to  open  my  lips  before  them;  they  two 
make  a  body's  life  a  complete  burden. 
And  Mrs.  Lee 'd  be  every  bit  as  bad,  if 
she  didn't  want  me  for  Philip;  though 
things'll  take  a  turn,  I  can  tell  her,  if  ever 
I  do  ^et  him." 

Philip's  pride  forbade  him  making  in- 
quiries about  Margot  in  the  village,  and 
even  had  it  not,  he  would  have  learned 
but  little  of  her;  for  Mrs.  Lee's  friends, 
like  herself,  were  far  too  respectable  not  to 
be  prejudiced  against  a  girl  who  could  live 
contentedly  iu  that  outlandish  sort  of  boat- 
house  place,  and  who  might  be  found  by 
the  side  of  her  old  grandfather  with  her 
shoes  and  stockings  off,  and  her  legs  bare, 
doing  the  work  of  a  man.  Poor  child  I 
her  detractors  never  considered  what  a 
hard  matter  it  had  been  for  her  to  gee  . 
these  decent  covering-*,  which  were  care- 
fully kept  to  put  on  when  she  went  to  the  > 
village,  knowing  that  Philip  would  not  ^ 
like  to  see  her  otherwise. 

The  people  who  could  havQ  told  most  J 
about  Margot  were  those  stigmatized  as  i 
"a  good-for-nothing,  idle  lot,"  into  whose 
dwelling  the  village  Pharisees  entered  not, 
only  commenting  on  the  frequent  attacks  of 
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^rer  and  other  com  plain  ts  their  ill-drained 
and  iU-Tentilated  dwellings  brought  upon 
them  by  saying,  "It  served  'em  rignt; 
twas  a  judgment  on  *em.  There  was  al- 
ways something  the  matter  with  such 
folks,"  It  was  to  these  poor  cottages, 
lying  thick  and  close  to  the  water's  edge, 
that  Mai^ot  often  came  as  a  ray  of  light. 
The  inmates  all  knew  that  she  was  as  poor 
is  themselves ;  and  when  she  did  bring  a 
little  of  the  Tegetable  soup  on  which  she 
and  her  grandfather  principally  lived,  it 
was  saved  from  the  share  which  at  most 
times  was  somewhat  scanty  for  her  own 
healthy  appetite.  Gifts,  therefore,  she 
eonld  not  bring ;  but  she  could  bring  her 
willing  heart  and  strong  hands  to  wash 
and  dress  the  children,  scrub  out  the  room, 
tod  make  many  a  neglected  sufferer  clean 
and  comfortable.  Was  it  any  wonder, 
therefore,  that  wherever  these  met  her 
ike  had  welcome  nods,  outstretched  hands, 
and  familiar  greetings,  causing  those  who 
stood  apart  to  think  of,  or  sneeringly  men- 
tion the  proverb,  "  Birds  of  a  feather  flock 
together?" 

During  this  past  autumn,  —  a  season 
when  fever  was  always  more  rife  among 
them,  —  Margot  had  aorie  more  than  ever 
she  had  done  before.  It  seemed  a  sort  of 
lehef  to  work,  none  to  sit  stilL  Therefore, 
•fter  toiling  hard  all  day,  she  would  take 
the  little  patched-up  tub  they  called  a 
boat,  and  row  herself  round  to  Cockle 
Cove,  generally  finding  something  ^ipon 
which  to  bestow  a  portion  of  her  restless 
energy.  Unknown  to  herself,  the  shadow 
which  had  fallen  on  her  life  had  greatly 
fastened  the  girl's  naturally  generous 
and  impulsive  character.  She  was  ten- 
derer than  ever  to  her  old  grandfather, 
hamouring  him  until  he  would  cry  out 
pettishly  — 

"You  won't  argify  with  me  anyways, 
Margot.  I  want  to  see  ye  flare  up  as  ye 
wed  to  do;  but  you're  changed  com- 
pletely. 'Tis  all  along  'o  Phil,  I  know 
that;  and  if  you'd  only  let  me  seek  him 
oat,  lovey,  I'll  warrant  I'll  make  all  square 
in  a  brace  o'  shakes." 

But  to  this  she  would  not  listen.  "  *Twas 
grandfather  led  him  on,"  she  thought. 
•*  First  his  promise  to  poor  mother,  and 
then  grandfather  all  but  asking  him  to 
Biarry  mo.  He  knew  not  how  to  act, 
perhaps." 

From  various  circumstances,  too,  the 
npori  was  very  general  that  Philip  was 
keeping;  company  with  Annie  Turle.  Mrs. 
Lee  hadn't  denied  it ;  old  Turle  had  turned 
rt  off  hj  saying  there  was  more  unlikely 
hirds  than  that  flying;  and,  as  a  climax, 


Philip  and  Annie  had  been  seen  walking, 
and  coming  into  chapel  together. 

On  the  strength,  therefore,  of  this  evi- 
dence, Dick  Barry  —  now  established  as  a 
steady  workman,  if  not  an  entirely  reform- 
ed character  —  made  up  his  mind  once 
more  to  try  his  fate,  and  speak  to  Margot 
on  the  subject  which  still  lay  nearest  to 
his  heart.  But  he  was  not  allowed  to 
proceed  very  far  before  Margot  stopped 
him,  bidding  him  say  no  more ;  as,  if  they 
were  to  remain  friends,  he  had  better 
remember  that  with  her  nothing  was 
changed  since  the  last  time  they  had 
spoken  on  this  subject. 

"  I  bnly  thought,"  Dick  stammered  out, 
"that,  as  Phil  seems  to  have  taken  up 
with  somebody  else,  in  time,  you  know, 
Margot,  you  might  —  " 

But  Margot  snook  her  head. 

"If  Philip  feels  he  can  marry  Annie 
Turle,"  she  said,  "I  shall  be  the  last  to 
blame  him.  But  as  for  me,  until  my  heart 
changes,  I  shall  be  as  I  am,  all  my  life." 
And  when,  after  r^^newed  promises  of  con- 
tinued friendship,  poor  Dick  very  deject- 
edly took  his  leave,  Margot  hid  her  face  in 
her  hands,  and  tried,  while  the  tears  fell 
from  her  eyes  like  rain,  to  pray  that  Philip 
miffht  be  happy.  Trouble  had  weighed 
rather  heavily  on  Margot  lately;  for,  in 
addition  to  her  own  heart-sorrow,  her 
grandfather  had  been,  from  the  time  the 
colder  weather  set  in,  laid  up  with  one  of 
his  attacks,  and  she  looked  forward  there- 
fore with  dismay  to  the  long  winter  which 
was  before  them.  At  Redneap  November 
had  been  a  month  of  continuous  rain, 
auguring,  according  to  the  weather-wise, 
a  dry  Christmas.  It  wanted  now  barely  a 
week  to  Christmas-day;  and  as  Margot 
looked  around  her,  she  sighed,  thinking  it 
was  very  hard  not  to  feel  happy  when 
everything  seemed  clothed  with  beauty 
and  gladness. 

The  early  afternoon  sun  of  a  winter 
day  was  shining  with  all  its  cheerful 
brightness,  touching  up  and  lingering 
about  the  old  black  cliffs,  while  little 
wavelets  danced  and  rippled  on  the  soft 
red  sand,  making  a  pleasant  plashing 
sound  that  murmured  soothingly  to  the 
girl's  wounded  spirit.  Naturally  her 
thoughts  turned  to  the  happy  days  of  her 
love.  How  thoughtful,  how  tender,  had 
Philip  been  to  her !  —  never  unkind,  never 
unforgiving,  but  ever  ready  to  make  up 
the  quarrels,  which  were  always  of  her 
seeking.  When  first  she  came  to  Redneap 
a  lonely  child  without  a  friend  save  him- 
self, ah  1  what  had  he  not  been  to  her 
then?   Yes,  until  that  last  sad  parting. 
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and  onco  or  twice  when  be  was  jealous  of 
her,  and  feared  that  she  cared  for  some- 
body else  who  had  paid  her  attention, 
Philip  bad  never  breathed  a  harsh  word  to 
her;  What  could  have  made  him  so  un- 
just ?  And  then  she  went  over  the  inter- 
view, recalling  her  own  angry  words  and 
bitter  speeches  (ohl  they  had  never 
seemed  so  bad  before  1  how  could  she  say 
such  things  1)  until  she  thought  it  was  no 
wonder  be  was  provoked.  No  doubt,  but 
had  she  said  this  all  would  have  been  dif- 
ferent. True,  it  was  wrong,  \6ry  wrong 
of  him  to  suspect  her,  but  then  bad  not 
Philip  often  said  he  couldn't  help  being 
jealous  V  it  was  because  he  lovea  her  so 
dearly.  She  could  see  now  that  it  was 
almost  entirely  the  fault  of  her  own 
wicked,  proud  temper  —  she  should  have 
spoken  and  acted  differently  to  him,  and 
he  would  soon  have  seen  that  all  he  was 
saying  was  false.  Now  she  could  have 
gone  down  on  her  knees  before  him  and 
asked  forgiveness,  —  only  this  about  An- 
nie Turle  V  Was  it  true  ?  —  somehow  she 
did  not  believe  it ;  but  suppose  it  should 
be  so  y  And  after  a  few  minutes'  further 
reverie  she  suddenly  jumped  up,  with  the 
determination  that  whatever  might  be  the 
result,  she  would  seek  out  Philip  and  have 
a  reconciliation.  If  they  could  be  nothing 
to  one  another,  at  least  they  need  not  be 
enemies ;  and  as,  in  her  eagerness,  she  ran 
along  the  sands  to  the  object  of  her  first 
inquiries,  notwithstanding  her  arguments 
to  the  contrary,  hope  was  strong  within 
her  that  all  would  yet  turn  out  well. 

The  person  from  whom  Margot  thought 
it  most  likely  she  should  obtain  her  infor- 
mation, was  an  old  man  known  as  Uncle 
Ben,  who,  while  pursuing  his  occupation 
as  seller  of  the  fish  he  himself  caught,  and 
those  which  the  few  fishermen  around 
Redneap  entrusted  to  him  contrived  to 
become  acquainted  with  all  that  took 
place  in  the  various  houses  he  visited. 
Margot  found  him  seated  before  an  up- 
turned boat,  busily  employed  in  patching 
it  and  putting  it  into  order. 

**  Uncle  Ben,"  she  began  without  further 
introduction,  "  do  you  know  if  the  Bluebell 
is  expected  here,  and  whether  she's  at 
Luton,  or  where  she  is  V  '* 

Uncle  Ben  paused  in  his  work,  stood  as 
npright  as  a  long  life  spent  between  low 
decks  would  permit  him,  pushed  up  his 
old  cap,  and  meditatingly  repeated  — 

«  The  Bluebell?'' 

"  Yes,  yes."  cried  the  girl  impatiently ; 
"  you  know  Philip  Lee's  boat  V  " 

**  Philip  Leo's  boat  ?  "  echoed  the  old 
man  in  the  same  low  tone.  should 


think  I  ought*er  my  beauty,  when  I  know'd 
Phil  Lee's  father  when  his  face  was  as 
smooth  as  yer  own  purty  one  is." 

"  Ah  I  Uncle  Ben,"  exclaimed  Margot, 
with  a  petulant  shrug  of  her  shoulders, 

never  mind  telling  me  about  his  father, 
but  say  if  you  Imow  when  Philip  will 
have  returned,  and  if  you  cannot,  say 
what  is  the  best  way  for  me  to  find  out." 

"  Oh  1  as  to  finding  out,"  replied  Uncle 
Ben,  "just  you  leave  that  to  me ;  I've  only 
to  ax  the  old  woman,  which,  as  I  don't 
know  rightly  myself,  would  be  the  shortest 
way." 

This  being  the  point  Margot  desired  to 
gain,  she  readily  agreed  with  him,  getting 
a  further  promise  that  he  would  pay  Mrs. 
Lee  an  early  visit  the  next  morning,  when 
he  would  be  sure  not  to  let  out  to  that 
sharpsighted  matron,  by  look  or  sign,  that 
the  inquiry  did  not  proceed  wholly  from 
himself. 

"  You  know,"  added  the  girl,  twisting 
the  corner  of  her  woollen  apron  into  a 
hard  ball,  "  we  have  not  been  quite  friends 
of  late,  and  I  want  to  see  Philip  without 
his  mother,  or  anybody  else,  knowing  any- 
thing about  it.  Vo  you  understand.  Undo 
Ben  I  "  and  she  lifted  up  her  sweet  face  all 
aglow  with  rosy  confusion. 

The  old  man  looked  at  her  for  a  minute 
or  so,  and  then  with  a  comical  expressiou 
he  said,  meditatively  — 

"  Sweethearting's  a  rutn  game  nowadays. 
There's  you  a-mopin'  and  frcttin',  —  for 
I've  seed  ye  when  you've  thought  nobody 
was  nigh,  —  and  there's  Phil  Lee  skulking 
about,  as  if  he  was  ashore  on  the  new  act, 
tryin'  to  get  a  glimpse  o'  ye,  and  then 
when  ye  hove  in  sight  scuttling  off  like  a 
rabbit  I  —  "  but  Margot  had  caught 
him  by  the  arm. 

"Uncle  Ben,"  she  cried;  "how?  tell 
me  what  you  mean ;  where  have  you  seen 
Philip?" 

"  Why,  peepin*  into  the  window,  and  be- 
hind Flatpole  rock — not  once,  Lord  love 
ye,  but  a  dozen  times.  What,  at  it  again  I 
bless  the  maid,  you're  as  leaky  as  my  old 
boat.    Why  I  niver  did  " 

"  Nor  I  either,"  laughed  Margot  in  the 
midst  o£  her  tears ;  "  for  I  am  crying  be- 
cause 1  am  so  happy  now.  Oh.  Uncle 
Ben  1  but  you  are  a  aear  old  man  1 " 


PBorsssoBS  E.  CuBTius,  Straok,  and  Adler, 
have  arrived  in  Smyrna  on  an  archaeological 
mission,  having  for  its  main  object  the  investi- 
gation of  the  ruins  of  Sardis  and  its  neighbour- 
hood. 
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Prom  The  Contemporary  Berlew. 
OS  THE PHIliOSOPHY  OF  MYTHOLOGY. 

BY  MAX  MULUEB. 

What  can  be  in  our  days  the  interest 
of  mythology  ?  What  is  it  to  us  that 
Kronoe  was  tbe  son  of  Uranos  and  G  lia, 
and  that  he  swallowed  his  children,  Hes- 
tia,  Demeter,  Hera,  Pluton,  and  Poseidon, 
M  soon  as  they  were  bom  ?  What  have 
we  to  do  with  the  stories  of  Rhea,  the  wife 
of  Uranos,  who,  in  order  to  save  her 
Tonngest  son  from  being  swallowed  by  his 
iaiher,  gave  her  husband  a  stone  to  swal- 
low instead  ?  •  And  why  should  we  be 
asked  to  admire  the  exploits  of  tMs 
youngest  son,  who  when  he  had  grown  up, 
made  his  father  drink  a  draught,  and  thus 
helped  to  deliver  the  stone  and  his  five 
Wthers  and  sisters  from  their  paternal 
prison  ?  What  shall  we  think  if  we  read 
in  die  most  admired  of  classic  poets  that 
tfcese  escaped  prisoners  became  afler- 
wirds  the  great  gods  of  Greece,  gods  be- 
fered  in  by  Homer,  worshipped  by  Sokra- 
tes,  immortalized  by  Phidias?  Why 
should  we  listen  to  such  horrors  as  that 
TiDtalos  killed  his  own  son,  boiled  him, 
and  placed  him  before  the  gods  to  eat  ?  or 
that  the  gods  collected  his  limbs,  threw 
them  into  a  caldron,  and  thus  restored 
Mops  to  life,  minus^  however,  his  shoulder, 
vliicb  Demeter  had  eaten  in  a  fit  of  ab- 
WDce,  and  which  had  therefore  to  be  re- 
joiced by  a  shoulder  made  of  ivory  ? 

Can  we  imagine  anything  more  silly, 
more  savage,  more  senseless,  anything 
more  unworthy  to  engage  orir  thoughts, 
eren  for  a  single  moment  ?  We  may  pity 
our  children  that,  in  order  to  know  how  to 
construe  and  understand  the  master-works 
of  Bomer  and  Virgil,  they  have  to  fill 
their  memory  with  such  idle  tales ;  but  we 
nnght  justly  suppose  that  men  who  have 
aerious  work  to  do  in  this  world,  w;ould 
hauish  such  subjects  for  ever  from  their 
thoughts. 

And  yet,  how  strange,  from  the  very 
childhood  of  philosophy,  fix)m  the  first 
ftintly-whispered  Wny  ?  to  our  own  time 
of  matured  thought  and  fearless  inquiry, 
mythology  has  been  the  ever-recurrent 
Kibject  of  anxious  wonder  and  careful 
stady.  The  ancient  philosophers,  who 
could  pass  by  the  petrified  shells  on  moun- 
tain-tops and  the  fossil  trees  buried  in 
theh-  quarries,  without  ever  asking  the 
question  how  they  came  to  be  there,  or 
vhat  they  signified,  were  ever  ready  with 
doubts  and  surmises  when  they  came  to 
Inten  to  ancient  stories  of  their  p^ods  and 
heroes.  And,  more  carious  still,  even 


modern  philosophers  cannot  resist  the  at 
traction  of  these  ancient  problems.  That 
stream  of  philosophic  thought  which, 
springing  from  Descartes  (1596-1660), 
rolled  on  through  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  in  two  beds  —  the 
idealistic  J  marked  by  the  names  of  Male- 
branche  (1638-1715),  Spinoza  (1632- 
1677),  and  Leibnitz  (1618- 1716)  ;  and 
the  sensualisttCy  marked  by  the  names  of 
Locke  (1632-1704),  David  Hume  (1711 
-1776),  and  Condillac  (1715-1780),  till 
the  two  arms  united  agam  in  Kant  (1721 
-1804),  and  the  full  stream  was  carried 
on  by  Schelling  (1775- 1854),  and  Hegel 
(1770  - 1831),— this  stream  of  modern 
philosophic  thought  has  ended  where 
ancient  philosophy  began  —  in  a  Philoso- 
phy of  Mythology,  which,  as  you  know, 
forms  the  most  important  part  of  Schel- 
lings's  final  system,  of  what  he  called  him- 
self his  Positive  Philosophy,  given  to  the 
world  after  the  death  of  that  great  thinker 
and  poet  in  the  year  1854. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Schelling  and 
Aristotle  looked  upon  mythology  in  the 
same  light,  or  that  they  found  in  it  exact- 
ly the  same  problems ;  yet  there  is  this 
common  feature  in  all  who  have  thought 
or  written  on  mythology,  that  they  look 
upon  it  as  something  which,  whatever  it 
may  mean,  does  certainly  not  mean  what 
it  seems  to  mean ;  as  something  that  re- 
quires an  explanation,  whether  it  be  a 
system  of  religion,  or  a  phase  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  human  mind,  or  an  in- 
evitable catastrophe  in  the  life  of  language. 
According  to  some,  mythology  is  history 
changed  into  fable;  according  to  others, 
fable  changed  into  history.  Some  discover 
in  it  the  precepts  of  moral  philosophy  en- 
nunciatedin  the  poetical  language  of  an- 
tiquity ;  others  see  in  it  a  picture  of  the 
great  forms  and  forces  of  nature,  particular- 
ly the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  the 
changes  of  day  and  night,  the  succession 
of  the  seasons,  the  return  of  the  years  — 
all  this  reflected  by  the  vivid  imagination 
of  ancient  poets  and  sages.  Epicharmos, 
for  instance,  the  pupil  of  Pythagoras,  de- 
clared that  the  gods  of  Greece  were  not 
what,  from  the  poems  of  Homer,  we  might 
suppose  them  to  be  —  personal  beings,  en- 
dowed with  superhuman  powers,  though 
liable  to  many  of  the  passions  and  frailties 
of  human  nature.  He  maintained  that 
these  gods  were  really  the  Wind,  the 
Water,  the  Earth,  the  Sun,  the  Fire,  and 
the  Stars.  Not  long  after  his  time  another 
philosopher,  Empedokles,  holding  that  the 
whole  of  nature  consisted  of  a  mixture  and 
separation  of  the  four  eletnents,  declared 
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that  Zeus  was  the  element  of  Fire.  Here 
the  element  of  Air,  Aidoneua  or  Pluton, 
the  element  of  Earth,  and  I^estis  the  ele- 
ment of  Water.  In  fact,  whatever  the 
freethinkers  of  Greece  discoyered  success- 
ively as  the  first  principles  of  Being  and 
Thought,  whether  the  air  of  Anaximenes, 
or  the  fire  of  Herakleitos,  or  the  Nous  or 
Mind  of  Anaxagoras,  was  readily  identified 
with  Zeus  and  the  other  divine  persons  of 
Olympian  mythology.  Metrodoros,  the 
contemporary  of  Anaxagoras,  went  even 
further.  While  Anaxagoras  would  have 
been  satisfied  with  looking  upon  Zeus  as 
but  another  name  of  his  Nous,  the  highest 
intellect,  the  mover,  the  disposer,  the  gov- 
ernor of  all  things,  Metrodoros  resolved  not 
only  the  persons  of  Zeus,  Here,  and  Athene, 
but  likewise  those  of  human  kings  and  he- 
roes such  as  Agamemnon,  Achilles,  and 
Hektor  —  into  various  combinations  and 
physical  agencies,  and  treated  the  adven- 
tures ascribed  to  them  as  natural  facts, 
hidden  under  a  thin  veil  of  allegory. 

Sokratea,  as  is  well  known,  looked  upon 
such  attempts  at  explaining  all  fables  alle- 
gorically  as  too  arduous  and  unprofitable ; 
yet  he,  too,  as  well  as  Plato,  pointed  fre- 
quently to  what  they  called  the  hypdnoia, 
the  under-current,  if  I  may  say  so,  or  the 
under-meaning  of  ancient  mythology. 

Aristotle  Bpeaks  more  explicitly :  — 

•*  It  has  been  handed  down,"  he  snys,  **  by 
early  and  very  ancient  people,  and  left  to  those^ 
who  camo  after,  in  the  form  of  myths,  that  these' 
(the  first  principles  of  the  world)  are  the  gods, 
and  that  the  divine  embraoes  the  whole  of  na- 
ture.  The  rest  has  been  added  mythically,  in 
order  to  peraua<le  the  many,  and  in  order  to  be 
used  in  support  of  laws  and  other  interests. 
Thus  they  aiy  that  the  gods  have  a  haman  form, 
and  that  they  are  like  to  some  of  the  other  living 
beings,  and  other  things  consequent  on  this,  and 
similar  to  what  has  been  said.  If  one  separated 
out  of  these  fables,  and  took  only  that  first  point, 
vii.,  that  they  believed  the  first  essences  to  be 
gods,  one  would  think  that  it  had  been  divinely 
said,  and  that  while  every  art  and  every  philos- 
ophy was  probably  invented  ever  so  many  times 
and  lost  again,  these  opinions  had,  like  frag- 
ments of  them,  been  preserved  until  now.  So 
far  only  is  ^e  opinion  of  our  fathers,  and  that 
reoeiv^  from  our  first  ancestors,  clear  to  us." 

I  have  quoted  the  opinions  of  these 
Gieek  philosophers,  to  which  many  more 
might  have  been  added,  partly  ih  order  to 
show  how  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
minds  of  ancient  Greece  agreed  in  demand- 
ing an  interpretation,  whether  physical  or 
metaphysical,  of  Greek  mythology,  partly 
in  order  to  satisfy  those  classical  schol- 
ars, who,  forgetful  of  their  own  classics, 


forgetful  of  their  own  Plato  and  Aris 
totle,  seem  to  imagine  that  the  idea 
of  seeing  in  the  gods  and  heroes  of  Greece 
anything  beyond  what  they  appear  to  be 
in  the  songs  of  Homer,  was  a  mere  fancy 
and  invention  of  the  students  of  Compara- 
tive Mythology. 

There  were,  no  doubt,  Greeks,  and  em- 
inent Greeks  too,  who  took  the  legends  of 
their  gods  and  heroes  in  their  literal  sense. 
But  what  do  these  say  of  Homer  and 
Hesiod?  Xenophaues,  the  contemporary 
of  Pythagoras,  holds  Homer  and  Heaiod 
responsible  for  the  popular  superstitions 
of  Greece.  In  this  he  agrees  with  He- 
rodotus, when  he  declares  that  the::e  two 
poets  made  the  theogony  for  the  Greeks, 
and  gave  to  the  gods  their  names,  and  as- 
signed to  them  their  honours  and  their 
arts,  and  described  their  appearances. 
But  ho  then  continues  in  a  very  difierent 
strain  from  the  pious  historian.  **  H  )mer," 
he  says,  **and  Hesiod  ascribed  to  the 
gods  whatever  is  disgraceful  and  scanda- 
lous among  men,  yea,  they  declared  that 
the  gods  had  committed  nearly  all  unlaw- 
ful acts,  such  as  theft,  adultery,  and 
fraud.'*  "  Men  seem  to  have  created  their 
gods,  and  to  have  given  to  them  their  own 
mind,  voice,  and  figure.  The  Ethiopians 
made  their  gods  black  and  flat-nosed ;  the 
Thracians  red-haired  and  blue-eyed ;  just 
as  oxen  or  lions,  if  they  could  but  draw, 
would  draw  their  gods  like  oxen  and 
lions."  This  was  spoken  about  500  B.C. 
Herakleitos,  about  460  B.C.,  one  of  the 
boldest  thinkers  of  ancient  Greece,  de- 
clared that  Homer  deserved  to  be  ejected 
from  public  assemblies  and  flogged ;  and  a 
story  is  told  that  Pythagoras  (about  54i> 
B.C.)  saw  the  soul  of  Homer  iu  Uade^, 
hanging  on  a  tree  and  surrounded  by 
serpents,  as  a  punishment  for  what  he  had 
said  of  the  gods.  And  what  can  be 
stronger  than  the  condemnation  passed  on 
Homer  by  Plato  V  I  shall  read  an  extract 
from  the  "Republic,"  from  the  excellent 
translation  lately  published  by  Professor 
Jowett :  — 

"  *  But  what  fault  do  you  find  with  Homer 
and  Heeiod,  and  the  other  great  story-tellers  of 
mankind  7  ' 

**  *  A  fault  which  is  most  serious,'  I  said  : 
*  the  fault  of  telling  a  lie,  and  a  bad  lie.' 

*^  <  Bat  when  is  this  fault  committed  7  ' 

<*  *  Whenever  an  erroneous  representation  is 
made  of  the  nature  of  gods  and  heroes  —  like 
the  drawing  of  a  limner  which  has  not  the 
shadow  of  a  likeness  to  the  truth.' 

•  Yes,'  he  said,  •  that  sort  of  thing  is  cer- 
tainly very  blameable;  but  what  are  the  stories 
which  you  mean  7  ' 
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'«*  First  of  all,'  I  taid,  <  there  waa  that 
graateit  of  all  lies  in  high  plaoert,  which  the  poet 
toUaboat  Uranos,  and  which  was  an  immoral 
lie  too  —  I  mean  what  Hesiod  says  that  Uranos 
did,  and  what  Kronos  did  to  him.  The  fact  is 
that  tbe  doings  of  Kronoe,  and  the  sufferings 
which  his  son  inflicted  upon  him,  eTei\  if  they 
were  true,  ought  not  to  be  lightly  told  to  young 
and  snnple  persons;  if  possible,  they  had  better 
be  buried  in  silence.  But  if  there  is  an  abso- 
Iitt  ueoessity  for  their  mention,  a  Tery  few 
Bight  hear  them  in  a  mystery,  and  then  let 
tbeiB  sacrifice  not  a  common  (Eleusinian)  pig, 
bat  some  hoge  and  unprocurable  victim;  this 
voold  bare  tbe  effect  of  very  greatly  reducing 
the  oomber  of  the^  hearers.' 

•  Why,  yes,*  said  he,  *  these  stories  are  cer- 
tainly objectionable.' 

**  *■  Yes,  AdeimantoB,  they  are  stories  not  to 
be  narrated  in  our  State;  the  young  man  should 
not  be  told  that  in  committing  the  worst  of 
eriiDes  he  is  far  from  doing  anything  outrage- 
001,  and  that  he  may  chastise  his  father  when 
b(does  wrong  in  any  manner  that  he  likes,  and 
IB  this  will  only  be  following  the  example  <k  the 
fait  and  greatest  of  the  gods. ' 

**  *  I  quite  agree  with  you,'  be  said ;  *  in  my 
opimon  those  stories  nre  not  fit  fobs  repeated,* 

^  *  Neitber,  if  we  mean  our  future  guardians 
ti  regard  the  habit  of  quarrelling  as  dishonour- 
ftUe.  should  anything  be  said  of  the  wars  in 
heaven,  and  of  tbe  plots  and  fighting?  of  the 
gode  against  one  another,  which  are  quite  un- 
tnie.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  tdl  them  of  the  bat- 
tles of  the  giants,  and  embroider  them  on  gar- 
oeots;  or  of  all  the  innumerable  other  quarrels 
of  gods  and  heroes  with  their  friends  and  rela- 
tiaa  If  they  would  only  belieye  us,  we  would 
teU  them  that  qaarrelling  is  unholy,  and  that 
never  up  to  this  time  has  there  been  any  quarrel 
between  citicens;  this  is  what  old  men  and  old 
WMBCQ  should  begin  by  telling  children,  and 
the  same  when  they  grow  up.  And  these  are 
the  sort  of  fictions  which  the  poet  should  be  re- 
qiired  to  compose.  But  the  narrative  of  He- 
phaettot  binding  Here  his  mother,  or  how  on 
isother  occasion  Zeus  sent  him  flying  for  taking 
ber  part  when  she  was  being  beaten  —  such 
tales  must  not  be  admitted  into  our  State, 
whether  they  are  supposed  to  have  an  allegori- 
ttl  meaning  or  not  For  the  young  roan  can- 
not Jadge  what  is  all^rioal  and  what  is  literal, 
ud  anything  that  he  reoeives  into  his  mind  at 
that  age  is  apt  to  become  indelible  and  unalter- 
tble;  and  therefore  the  tales  which  they  flrst 
inr  ahould  be  models  of  virtuous  thoughts." 

To  those  who  look  upon  mythology  as 
an  ancient  form  of  religion,  such  freedom 
of  language  as  is  here  used  byXenophanes 
and  Flato,  must  seem  startling.  If  the 
B»d  were  really  the  Bible  of  the  Greeks, 
as  it  has  not  unfrequently  been  called, 
iDch  violent  invectives  would  have  been 
impossible.  For  let  as  bear  in  mind  that 
XennphaDcs,  though  he  boldly  denied  the 


existence  of  all  the  mythological  deities, 
and  declared  his  belief  in  One  God,  nei- 
ther in  form  nor  in  thought  like  unto  mor- 
tals, was  not  therefore  considered  a  her- 
etic. He  never  suffered  for  uttering  his 
honest  convictions :  on  the  contrary,  as  far 
as  we  know,  he  was  honoured  by  the  people 
among  whom  he  lived  and  taught.  Nor 
was  Hato  ever  punished  on  account  of  his 
unbelief^  and  though  he,  as  well  as  his 
master,  Sokrates,  became  obnoxious  to  the 
dominant  party  at  Athens,  this  was  due  to 
political  far  more  than  to  theological  mo- 
tives. At  all  events,  Flato,  the  pupil,  the 
friend,  the  apologist  of  Sokrates,  was  al- 
lowed to  teach  at  Athens  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  and  few  men  commanded  greater  re- 
spect in  all  ranks  of  Greek  society.  But, 
although  mythology  was  not  religion  in 
our  sense  of  the  word,  and  although  the 
Iliad  certainly  never  ei\joyed  among 
Greeks  the  authority  either  of  the  Bible, 
or  even  of  tbe  Veda  among  the  Brahmans, 
or  the  Zend  Avesta  among  the  Parsis,  yet 
I  would  not  deny  altogether  that  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks 
belonged  to  their  religion.  We  must  only 
be  on  our  guard,  here  as  everywhere  else, 
mrainst  the  misleading  influence  of  word^. 
The  word  Religion  has,  like  most  words 
had  its  history  ;  it  has  grown  and  changed 
with  each  century,  and  it  cannot  therefore 
have  meant  with  the  Greeks  and  Brah- 
mans  what  it  means  with  us.  Religions 
have  sometimes  been  divided  into  national 
or  traditional,  as  distinguished  from  individu- 
al or  statutable  religion.  The  former  are, 
like  languages,  home-flprown,  autochthonic, 
without  an  historical  beginning,  generally 
without  any  recognized  founder,  or  even 
an  authorized  code ;  the  latter  have  been 
founded  by  historical  persons,  generally  in 
antagonism  to  traditional  systems,  and 
they  always  rest  on  the  authority  of  a 
written  code.  I  do  not  consider  this  di- 
vision as  very  useful  for  a  scientific  study 
of  religion,  because  in  many  cases  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult,  and  sometimoa  •  impossi- 
ble, to  draw  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation, 
and  to  determine  whether  a  given  religion 
may  be  considered  as  tbe  work  of  one 
man,  or  as  the  combined  work  of  those  who 
came  before  him,  who  lived  with  him,  nay, 
even  of  those  who  came  after  him.  For 
our  present  purpose,  however,  for  showing 
at  once  the  salient  difference  between 
what  the  Greeks  and  what  we  ourselves 
should  mean  by  Religion,  this  division  is 
very  serviceable.  The  Greek  religion 
was  clearly  a  national  and  traditional  re- 
ligion, and,  as  such,  it  shared  both  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  this  form 
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of  religious  belief;  the  Christian  religion 
is  an  historical,  and  to  a  great  extent,  an 
individual  religion,  and  it  possesses  the 
advantage  of  an  authorized  code  and  of  a 
settled  system  of  faith.  Let  it  not  be  sup- 
posed, towever,  that  between  traditional 
and  individual  religions  the  advantages 
are  all  on  one,  the  disadvantages  on  the 
other  side.  As  long  as  the  ancient  imme- 
morial religions  of  the  different  branches 
of  the  human  racQ  remained  in  their  nat- 
ural state,  ^nd  were  not  pressed  into  the 
service  of  political  parties  or  an  ambitious 
priesthood,  they  allowed  great  freedom 
of  thought  and  a  healthy  growth  of  real 
piety,  and  they  were  eeldom  disgraced  by 
an  intolerant  or  persecuting  spint.  They 
were  generally  either  honestly  believed,  or 
as  we  have  just  seen,  honestly  attacked, 
and  a  high  tone  of  intellectual  morality 
was  preserved  untainted  by  hypocrisy, 
equivocation,  or  unreasoning  dogmatism. 
The  marvellous  development  of  pmlosophy 
in  Greece,  particularly  in  ancient  Greece, 
was  chiefly  due,  I  believe,  to  the  absence 
of  an  established  religion  and  an  influen- 
tial priesthood;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
overrate  the  blessing  which  the  fresh,  pure, 
invigorating,  and  elevating  air  of  that 
ancient  Greek  philosophy  has  conferred 
on  all  ages,  not  excepting  our  own.  I 
shudder  at  the  thought  of  what  the  world 
would  have  been  without  Plato  auji  Aris- 
totle, and  I  tremble  at  the  idea  that  the 
youth  of  the  future  should  ever  be  de- 
prived of  the  teaching  and  the  example  of 
these  true  prophets  of  the  absolute  free- 
dom of  thought.  Unfortunately  we  know 
but  little  of  the  earliest  fathers  of  Greek 
philosophy;  we  have  but  fragments,  and 
those  not  always  trustworthy,  not  easily 
intelligible,  of  what  they  taught  ou  the 
highest  questions  that  can  stir  the  heart 
of  man.  We  have  been  accustomed  to 
call  the  oracular  sayings  of  men  like 
Thales,  Pythagoras,  Xenophanes,  or  He- 
rakleitos,  philosophy,  but  there  was,  in 
them  as  much  of  religion  as  in  the  songs 
of  Homer  and  Hesiod.  Homer  and  Hesioid 
were  great  powers,  but  their  poems  were 
not  the  only  feeders  of  the  religious  life  of 
Greece.  The  stream  of  ancient  wisdom 
and  philosophy  flowed  parallel  with  the 
stream  of  legend  and  poetry;  and  both 
were  meant  to  support  the  religious  crav- 
ings of  the  soul.  We  have  only  to  at- 
tend without  prejudice  to  the  utterances 
of  these  ancient  prophets,  such  as  Xeno- 
phanes and  Herakleitos,  in  order  to  con- 
vince ourselves  that  these  men  spoke  with 
authority  to  the  people,  that  they  consid- 
ered themselves  tne  equals  of  Homer  and 


Hesiod,  nay,  their  betters,  and  in  no  way 
fettered  by  the  popular  legends  about 
gods  and  goddesses.  While  modem  re- 
ligions assume  in  general  a  hostile  atti- 
tude towards  philosophy,  ancient  religions 
have  either  included  philosophy  as  an  in- 
tegral j^art,  or  they  have  at  least  toler- 
ated its  growth  in  the  very  precincts  of 
their  temples. 

After  we  have  thus  seen  what  limitations 
we  must  place  on  the  meaning  of  the  word 
reli^on,  if  we  call  mythology  the  religion 
of  the  ancient  world,  we  may  now  advance 
another  step. 

We  have  glanced  at  the  principal  inter- 
pretations which  have  been  proposed  by 
the  ancients  themselves  of  the  original 
purpose  and  meaning  of  mythology.  But 
there  is  one  question  which  none,  either  of 
the  ancient  or  of  the  modem  interpreters 
of  mythology,  has  answered,  or  even  asked 
and  on  which,  nevertheless,  the  whole 
problem  of  mythology  seems  to  turn.  If 
mythology  is  history  changed  intd  fable, 
why  was  it  so  changed  ?  If  it  is  fable  rep- 
resented as  history,  why  were  siich  fables 
invented  ?  If  it  contains  precepts  of  mor- 
al philosophy,  whence  their  immoral  dis- 
guise ?  If  it  is  a  picture  of  the  great  form* 
and  forces  of  nature,,  the  same  question 
still  returns,  why  were  these  forms  and 
forces  represented  as  heroes  and  heroines, 
as  nymphs  and  shepherds,  as  gods  and 
goddesses  ?  It  is  easy  enough  to  call  the 
sun  a  god,  or  the  dawn  a  goddess,  after 
these  predicates  have  once  been  framed. 
But  how  were  these  predicates  formed? 
How  did  people  come  to  kuow  of  gods  and 
goddesses,  heroes  and  nymphs,  and  what 
meaning  did  they  originally  connect  with 
these  terms?  In  fact,  the  real  question 
which  a  philosophy  of  mythology  has  to 
answer  is  this.  Is  the  whole  of  mythology 
an  invention,  the  fanciful  pofetry  of  a  Ho- 
mer or  Hesiod  or  is  it  a  growth  ?  Or  to 
speak  more  deflnitely.  Was  mythology  a 
mere  accident,  or  was  it  inevitable  ?  Was 
it  only  a  false  step,  or  was  it  a  step  that 
could  not  have  been  left  out  in  the  histori- 
cal progress  of  the  human  mind  ? 

The  study  of  the  history  of  language, 
which  is  only  a  part  of  the  study  of  the 
history  of  thought,  has  enabled  us  to  sive 
a  decisive  answer  to  this  Question.  My- 
thology is  inevitable,  it  is  natural,  it  is  an 
inherent  necessity  of  language,  if  we  re- 
cognize in  language  the  outward  form  and 
manifestation  of  thought :  it  is  in  fstct  the 
dark  shadow  which  language  throws  on 
thought,  and  which  can  never  disappear 
till  language  becomes  alto^ther  commen- 
surate with  thought,  which  it  never  will* 
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llfthology,  no  donbt,  breaks  out  more 
fi^cely  during  the  early  periods  of  the 
bifitory  of  human  thought  than  at  any 
other  time,  but  it  never  disappears  alto- 
gether. Depend  npon  it,  there  is  mythol- 
ogy DOW  as  there  was  in  the  time  of  Ho- 
mer, only  we  do  not  perceive  it,  because 
we  ourselves  live  in  the  very  shadow  of  it, 
and  beoiuse  we  all  shrink  from  the  full 
meridian  light  of  truth.  We  are  ready 
enough  to  see  that  if  the  ancients  called 
their  kings  and  heroes  Atoyevelcy  sprung  of 
Zeaa,  that  expression,  intended  originally 
to  convey  the  highest  praise  which  man 
can  bestow  on  man,  was  apt  to  lapse  into 
rajthology.  We  easily  perceive  how  such 
a  conception,  compatible  in  its  origin  with 
the  highest  reverence  for  the  gods,  led  al- 
most inevitably  to  the  growth  of  fables, 
vhich  transferred  to  divine  beings  the  in- 
cidents of  human  paternity  and  sonship. 
Bat  we  are  not  so  ready  to  see  that  it  is 
ov  &te,  too,  to  move  in  allegories  which 
iihgtrate  things  intellectual  by  visions  ex- 
Idbited  to  the  fancy.  In  our  religion,  too, 
tke  conceptions  of  paternity  and  sonship 
hve  not  always  been  free  from  all  that  is 
kman,  nor  are  we  always  aware  that 
Dearly  every  note  that  belongs  to  human 
paternity  and  sonship  n.ust  be  taken  out 
of  these  terms,  before  they  can  be  pro- 
DOfmced  safe  against  mythological  infec- 
^m.  Papal  decisions  on  immaculate  con- 
ception are  of  no  itvail  against  that  my- 
t^dogy.  The  mind  must  become  immacu- 
late to  rise  superior  to  itself :  or  it  must 
doie  its  eyes  and  shut  its  lips  in  the  pres- 
eoce  of  the  Divine. 

If  then  we  want  to  understand  mytholo- 
gy, in  the  ordinary  and  restricted  sense 
(rf  the  word,  we  must  discover  the  larger 
orcle  of  mental  phenomena  to  which  it 
bekmgs.  Greek  mythology  is  but  a  small 
segment  of  mythology;  the  religious 
mythologies  of  all  the  races  of  mankind 
are  again  but  a  small  segment  of  mytholo- 
gy. Mythology,  in  the  highest  sense,  is 
the  power  exercised  by  language  on 
thon^ht  in  every  possible  sphere  of  mental 
activity,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  call  the 
whole  history  of  philosophy,  from  Thales 
<iovn  to  Hegel,  an  uninterrupted  battle 
agabst  mythologv,  a  constant  protest  of 
tboQght  against  Unguage.  This  will  re- 
quire some  explanation. 

Ever  since  the  time  of  Wilhelm  von 
Homboldt,  all  who  have  seriously  grappled 
with  the  highest  problems  of  the  Science 
of  Langnaffe,  have  come  to  the  conviction 
that  thought  and  language  are  inseparable, 
that  language  is  as  impossible  without 
thought  as  tiiooght  id  without  language ; 
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that  they  stand  to  each  other  like  soul 
and  body,  like  power  and  function,  like 
substance  and  form.  The  objections 
which  have  been  raised  against  this  view 
arise  generally  from  a  mere  misunder- 
standing. If  we  speak  of  language  as  the 
outward  realization  of  thought,  we  do  not 
mean  language  as  deposited  in  a  dictionary, 
or  sketched  m  a  grammar,  we  mean  lan- 
guage as  an  act,  language  as  being  spoken, 
language  as  living  and  dying  with  every 
word  that  is  uttered.  We  might  perhaps 
call  this  speech,  as  distinguished  from  lan- 
guage. 

Secondly,  though  if  we  speak  of  lan- 
guage, we  mean  chiefly  phonetio  articulate 
language,  we  do  not  exclude  the  less  per- 
fect symbols  of  thought,  such  as  gestures, 
signs,  or  pictures.  They,  too,  are  language 
in  a  certain  sense,  and  they  must  be  in- 
cluded in  language  before  we  are  justified 
in  saying  that  discursive  thought  can  be 
realized  in  language  only.  One  instance 
will  make  this  clear.  We  hold  that  we 
cannot  think  without  language.  But  can 
we  not  count  without  language?  We 
certainly  can.  We  can  form  the  concep- 
tion of  three  without  any  spoken  word,  by 
simply  holding  up  three  nneers.  In  the 
same  manner,  the  hand  miffht  stand  for 
five,  both  hands  for  ten,  hands  and  feet  for 
twenty.  This  is  how  people  who  possessed 
no  organs  of  speech  would  speak ;  this  is 
how  the  deaf  and  dumb  do  speak.  Three 
fingers  are  as  good  as  three  strokes,  three 
strokes  are  as  good  as  three  clicks  of  the 
tongue,  three  clicks  of  the  tongue  are  as 
good  as  the  sound  three,  or  trots,  or  drei,  or 
shalosh  in  Hebrew,  or  san  in  Chinese.  All 
these  are  signs,  more  or  less  perfect,  but 
being  signs,  they  fall  under  the  category 
of  language ;  and  all  we  maintain  is,  that 
without  some  kind  of  sign,  discursive 
thought  is  impossible,  and  that  in  that 
sense,  language,  or  ^yoc  is  the  only  possi- 
ble realization  of  human  thought. 

Another  very  common  misunderstanding 
is  this :  people  imagine  that,  if  it  be  impos- 
sible to  thinx,  except  in  language,  language 
and  thought  must  be  one  and  the  same 
thing.  But  a  true  philosophy  of  language 
leads  to  the  very  opposite  result.  Every 
philosopher  would  say  that  substance  can- 
not exist  without  form,  nor  form  without 
substance,  but  no  philosopher  would  say 
that  therefore  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish 
between  form  and  substance.  In  the  same 
way,  though  we  maintain  that  thought 
cannot  exist  without  language  nor  lan- 

guage  without  thought,  we  do  distinguish 
etween  thought  and  language,  between 
the  inward  and  the  outward  wyoc,  between 
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the  substance  and  the  form.  Nay,  we  go 
a  step  beyond.  We  admit  that  language 
reacts  on  thought,  and  we  see  in  this 
reaction,  in  this  refraction  of  the  rays  of 
language,  the  real  solution  of  the  old  rid- 
dle of  mythology. 

You  will  now  see  why  these  somewhat 
abstruse  disquisitions  were  necessary  for 
our  more  immediate  purpose,  and  I  can 
promise  those  who  have  hitherto  followed 
me  on  this  rather  barren  and  rugged  track, 
that  they  will  now  be  able  to  rest,  and 
command,  from  the  point  of  view  which 
we  have  reached,  the  whole  panorama  of 
the  mytholo|fy  of  the  human  mind. 

We  saw  just  now  that  the  names  of 
numbers  may  most  easily  be  replaced  by 
signs.  Numbers  are  simple  analytical 
conceptions,  and  for  that  very  reason  they 
are  not  liable  to  mythology :  name  and 
conception  being  here  commensurate,  no 
misunderstanding  is  possible.  But  as  soon 
as  we  leave  this  department  of  thought, 
mythology  begins.  I  shall  try  by  at  least 
one  example  to  show  how  mythology  per- 
vades, not  only  the  sphere  of  religion  or 
religious  tradition,  but  infects  more  or  less 
the  whole  realm  of  thought. 

When  man  wished  for  the  first  time  to 
grasp  and  express  a  distinction  between 
the  Dody,  ana  something  else  within  him 
distinct  from  the  body,  an  easy  name  that 
suggested  it«»elf  was  breath.  The  breath 
seemed  something  immaterial  and  almost 
invisible,  and  it  was  clearly  connected  with 
the  life  that  pervaded  the  body,  for  as 
soon  as  the  breath  ceased,  the  life  of  the 
body  became  extinct.  Hence  the  Greek 
name  fvxb  which  originally  meant  breath, 
was  chosen  to  express  at  fir  st  the  principle 
of  life,  as  distinguished  from  the  decaymg 
body,  afterwards  the  incorporeal,  the 
immaterial,  the  undecaying,  the  immortal 
part  of  man  —  his  soul,  his  mind,  his  Self. 
All  this  was  very  natural.  When  a  person 
dies,  we  too  say  that  he  has  given  up  the 
ghost,  and  ghost,  too,  meant  originally 
spirit,  and  spirit  meant  breath. 

The  Greeks  expressed  the  same  idea  by 
say'ng  that  the  rfwxv  had  left  the  body,  had 
fled  through  the  mouth,  or  even  through 
a  bleeding  wound,  and  had  gone  into 
Hades,  which  meant  literally  no  more  than 
the  place  of  the  Invisible  (*A/<^7f).  That 
the  breath  had  become  invisible,  was  mat- 
ter of  fact ;  that  it  had  gone  to  the  house 
of  Hades,  was  mythology  springing  spon- 
taneously from  the  fertile  soil  of  language. 

The  primitive  mythology  was  by  no 
means  necessarily  relicious.  In  the  very 
case  which  we  have  chosen,  philosophical 
mythology  sprang  up  by  the  side  of  reli- 


gious mythology.  The  religions  mythol- 
ogy consisted  in  speaking  of  the  spirits  of 
the  departed  as  ghosts,  as  mere  breath  and 
air,  as  fluttering  about  the  gates  of  H^vdes 
or  ferried  across  the  Styx  m  the  boat  of 
Charon. 

The  philosophical  mythology,  however, 
that  sprang  from  this  name  was  much 
more  important.  We  saw  that  Psyche^ 
meaning  originally  the  breathing  of  the 
body,  was  gradually  used  in  the  sense  of 
vital  breath,  an  j  as  somethino^  independent 
of  the  body ;  and  that  at  last,  when  it  had 
assumed  the  meaning  of  the  immortal  part 
of  man,  it  retaiued  that  character  of  some- 
thing independent  of  the  body,  thus  giving 
rise  to  the  conception  of  a  soul,  not  only 
as  a  being  without  a  body,  but  in  it« 
very  nature  opposed  to  body.  As  soon  as 
that  opposition  had  been  established  in 
language  and  thought,  philosophy  began 
its  work  in  order  to  explain  how  two  such 
heterogeneous  powers  could  act  on  each 
other  —  how  the  soul  could  influence  the 
body,  and  how  the  body  could  determine 
the  soul.  Spiritualistic  and  matenaliatio 
systems  of  philosophy  arose,  and  all  this 
in  order  to  remove  a  self-created  difficalty, 
in  order  to  join  together  again  what  lan- 
guage had  severed,  the  living  body  and 
the  living  soul.  The  question  whether 
there  is  a  soul  or  spirit,  whether  there  is 
in  man  something  diflerent  from  the  mere 
body,  is  not  at  all  atfected  by  this  mytho- 
logical phraseology.  We  certainly  can 
distinguish  between  body  and  soul,  but  as 
long  21,9.  we  keep  within  the  limits  of  human 
knowledge,  we  have  no  right  to  speak  of 
the  living  soul  as  of  a  breath,  or  to  speak 
of  spirits  and  ghosts  as  fluttering  about 
like  birds  or  fairies.  The  poet  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  says;  — 

«*  The  spirit  does  but  mean  the  breath, 
I  know  no  more." 

And  the  same  thought  was  expressed  by 
Cicero  two  thousand  years  ago :  **  Whether 
the  soul  is  air  or  fire,  I  do  not  know."  As 
men,  we  only  know  of  embodied  spirits, 
however  ethereal  their  bodies  may  be  con- 
ceived to  be,  but  of  spirits,  separate  from 
body,  without  form  or  frame,  we  know  as 
little  as  we  know  of  thought  without  lan- 
guage, or  of  the  Eawn  as  a  Goddess,  or  of 
the  Night  as  the  mother  of  the  Day. 

Though  breath,  or  spirit,  or  ghof?t  are 
the  most  common  names  that  were  assigned 
through  the  metaphorical  nature  of  lan- 
guage to  the  vital,  and  afterwards  to  the 
inteUectual,  principle  in  man,  they  were  by 
no  means  the  only  possible  names.  We 
'  speak,  for  instance,  of  the  shades  of  the 
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departed,  which  meant  originally  their 
shadows.  Those  who  first  introduced  this 
eippe*8ion  —  and  we  find  it  in  the  raost 
distant  parts  of  the  world  —  evidently 
took  the  shadow  as  the  nearest  approach 
to  what  they  wished  to  express;  some- 
thing that  ahonld  be  incorporeal,  yet  close- 
\t  eonnected  with  the  body.  The  Greek 
tUSXo9f  too,  is  not  much  more  than  the 
shadow,  while  the  Latin  manes  meant  prob- 
i(blyin  the  beginning  no  more  than  the 
Little  Ones,  the  Small  Folk  *  But  the 
<mrioas  part,  as  showing  again  the  influ- 
eaee  of  language  on  thought,  an  influence 
more  powerful  even  than  the  evidence  of 
the  senates,  is  this,  that  people  who  speak 
of  the  Kfe  or  soul  as  the  shadow  of  the 
body,  have  brought  themselves  to  believe 
that  a  dead  Txwiy  casts  no  shadow,  because 
the  shadow  has  departed  from  it ;  that  it 
ii.  in  fact,  a  kind  of  Peter  Schlemihl.  f 

Let  us  now  return  to  mythology  in  the 
MTTower  sense  of  the  word.  One  of  the 
erfest  objects  that  would  strike  and  stir 
tbe  mind  of  man  and  for  which  a  sign  or  a 
aame  would  soon  be  wanted,  is  surely  the 
Sw.  It  is  very  hard  for  us  to  realize  the 
fo'lings  with  which  the  first  dwellers  on 
ihe  earth  looked  upon  the  sun,  or  fully  to 
understand  what  they  meant  by  a  morning 
prayer  or  a  morning  sacrifice.  Perhaps 
there  are  few  people  here  present  who 
han  watched  a  sunrise  more  than  once  or 
twice  in  their  life ;  few  people  who  have 
mr  known  the  true  meaning  of  a  morn- 
iag  prayer,  or  a  n\orning  sacrifice.  But 
tmik  of  man  at  the  very  dawn  of  time : 
^>rget  for  a  moment,  if  you  can,  after  hav- 
ing read  the  fascinating  pages  of  Mr.  Dar- 
win, forget  what  man  is  supposed  to  have 
heen  before  he  was  man ;  forget  it,  because 
it  docs  not  concern  us  here  whether,  his 
bodily  form  and  frame  were  developed 
once  for  all  in  the  mind  of  his  Creator,  or 
sradually  in  the  creation  itself^  which  is, 
I  «nppose,  from  the  first  monad  or  proto- 
plasm to  the  last  of  the  primates,  or  man, 
^  work  of  his  mind ;  think  of  him  only 
as  man  Tand  man  means  the  thinker^,  with 
htt  mind  yet  lying  fallow,  though  lull  of 
germs — germs  of  which  I  hold  as  strongly 
M  ever  no  trace  has  ever,  no  trace  will 
ever,  be  discovered  anywhere  but  in  man ; 
*hink  of  the  Sun  awakening  the  eyes  of 
nian  from  sleep,  and  his  mind  from  slum- 
hff*  Was  not  the  Sunrise  to  him  the  first 

*  iiiHiiajUt,  oiighially  not  small  came  to  mean 
or  monfltroofl.— See  Preiler,  "Bomlsche 
■Ttbotefle,''  p.  72  Beg. 

t  **Ud^iattnkitlii:  or  the  Tradition  of  Creation 
ttfldidiig  among  tbe  Amazolu  and  other  Tribes  of 
£»tli  ASiia."  Bt  the  Bev.  J.  Callaway,  M.D. 
^•iilrm  rait  L,  p.  01. 


wonder,  the  first  beginning  of  all  reflec- 
tion, all  thought,  all  philosophy?  was  it 
not  to  him  the  first  revelation,  the  first 
beginning  of  all  trust,  of  all  religion  ?  To 
us  that  wonder  of  wonders  has  ceased  to 
exist,  and  few  men  now  would  even  ven- 
ture to  speak  of  the  sun  as  Sir  John  Iler- 
schel  has  spoken,  calling  him  "  the  Almoner 
of  the  Almighty,  the  delegated  dispenser 
to  us  of  light  and  warmth,  as  well  as  the 
centre  of  attraction,  and  as  such,  the  im- 
mediate source  of  all  our  comforts,  ami, 
indeed,  of  the  very  possibility  of  out  ex- 
istence on  earth."  ♦  Man  is  a  creature  of 
habit,  and  wherever  we  can  watch  him,  we 
find  that  before  a  few  generations  have 
passed,  he  has  lost  the  power  of  admiring 
what  is  regular,  and  that  he  can  see  signs 
and  wonders  only  in  what  is  irregular. 
Few  nations  only  have  preserved  in  their 
ancient  poetry  some  remnants  of  the  nat- 
ural awe  with  which  the  earliest  dwellers 
on  the  earth  saw  that  brilliant  being  slowly 
rising  from  out  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
raising  itself  by  its  own  might  hinjher  and 
higher,  till  it  stood  triumphant  on  the  arch 
of  heaven,  and  then  descended  and  sank 
down  in  its  fiery  glory  into  the  dark  abyss 
of  the  heaving  and  hissing  sea.  In  the 
hymns  of  the  Veda  the  poet  still  wonders 
whether  the  sun  will  rise  again;  he  asks 
how  he  can  climb  the  vault  of  heaven?, 
why  he  does  not  fall  back?  why  there  is. 
no  dust  on  his  path?  And  when  the  rays 
of  the  morning  rouse  him  from  sleep  and^ 
call  him  back  to  new  life;  when  he  seesi 
the  sun,  as  he  says,  stretching  out  his  gol- 
den arms  to  bless  the  world  and  rescue  it 
from  the  terrors  of  darkness,  he  exclaima, 
"  Arise,  our  life,  our  spirit  has  come  back  I 
the  darkness  is  gone,  the  light  approaches  V* 
For  so  prominent  an  object  m  the  pri- 
meval picture-gallery  of  the  human  mind, 
a  sign  or  a  name  must  have  been  wanted 
at  a  very  early  period.  But  how  was  this 
to  be  achieved  r  As  a  mere  sign,  a  cir- 
cle would  have  been  sufl5cient,  such  as 
we  find  in  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt,  in 
the  graphic  system  of  China,  or  even  in 
our  own  astronomical  tables.  If  such  a 
sign  was  fixed  upon,  we  have  a  beginning 
of  language  in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
word,  for  we  have  a  sign  for  a  conception 
made  upiof  a  large  number  of  single  sen- 
suous impressions.  With  such  definite 
signs  mythology  has  little  chance  \  yet  the 
mere  fact  that  the  sun  was  represented  as 
a  circle  would  favour  the  idea  that  the 


*  See  J.  Samnelson,  **  Views  of  the  Deitf,  Tradi- 
tional and  Scientmc,"  p.  144.  Williami  and  Kor« 
gate,  187L 
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sun  was  round ;  or  as  ancient  people,  who 
had  no  adjective  as  yet  for  round  or  ro- 
tundu^y*  would  say,  that  the  sun  was 
a  wheel,  &rota.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
round  sign  reminded  the  people  of  an  eye, 
then  the  sign  of  the  sun  would  soon,  be- 
come the  eye  of  heaven,  and  germs  of  my- 
thology would  spring  up  even  from  the 
barren  soil  of  such  hieroglyphic  language. 

But  now  suppose  that  a  real  name  was 
wanted  for  the  sun,  how  could  that  be 
achieved  ? 

We  know  that  all  words  are  derived  from 
roots,  that  these  roots  express  general 
predicates,  and  that  with  few  exceptions 
every  name  convevs  a  general  predicate 
peculiar  to  the  object  that  has  to  be 
named.  How  these  roots  came  to  be,  is  a 
question  into  which  we  need  not  enter  at 
present.  Their  origin  and  growth  form  a 
problem  of  psychology  ratner  than  of 
philology,  and  each  science  must  keep 
within  its  proper  bounds.  K  a  name  was 
wanted  for  snow,  the  early  framers  of 
language  singled  out  one  of  the  general 
predicates  of  snow,  its  whiteness,  its  cold- 
ness, or  its  liquidity,  and  called  the  snow 
the  white,  the  cold,  or  the  liquid,  by 
means  of  roots  conveying  the  general  idea 
of  whiteness,  coldness,  or  liquidity.  Not 
only  Nix,  nivis,  but  Niobe  too,  was  a 
name  of  the  snow,  and  meant  the  melting ; 
the  death  of  her  beautiful  children  by  the 
arrows  of  Apollon  and  Artemis  represents 
the  destruction  of  winter  by  the  rays  of 
the  sun.  If  the  sun  itself  was  to  be  named, 
it  might  be  called  the  brilliant,  the 
awakener,  the  runner,  the  ruler,  the  father, 
the  giver  of  warmth,  of  fertility,  of  life,  the 
scorcher,  the  destrover,  the  messenger  of 
death,  and  many  other  names ;  but  there 
was  no  possibility  of  naming  it,  except  by 
laying  hold  of  one  of  its  characteristic 
features,  and  expressing  that  feature  by 
means  of  one  of  the  predictive  roots.  -Let 
ne  trace  the  history  of  at  least  one  of  these 
names.  Before  the  Aryan  nations  sepa- 
rated, before  there  was  a  Latin,  a  Greek, 
or  A  Sanskrit  language,  there  existed  a 

••'^  It  hu  already  been  impUed  that  the  Aborigl. 
nee.of  Tasmania  had  acquired  very  limited  powers 
of  .itbetraction  or  generalization.  They  possesned 
no  .words  repreeentfiiff  abstract  ideas;  for  each  va- 
riety, of  irum-tree  and  waffle-tree,  frc,  he.,  they  had 
a  name,  oat  they  had  no  equivalent  for  the  expres- 
sion, Sa  tree: '  neither  could  they  express  abstract 
qualities,  such  as  hard,  soft,  warm,  cold,  long,  short; 
round,  ;  for  '  hard  '  they  would  say  '  like  a 
stone; '  for  *  tall » they  would  say  *  long  legs,*  &c. ; 
for '  round  '  thev  said  '  like  a  ball.* '  like  the  moon  * 
and  so  on«  nsuaUv  suiting  the  action  to  the  word, 
and  confirming,  by  some  sign,  the  meaning  to  be 
understood  Milligan,  "Vocabulary  of  the  Dia- 
lectj  of  some  of  the  Aboriginal  Tribes  of  Tasmania.'* 
HobartTown.  1866.  p.8l. 


root  svar  or  woZ,  which  meant  to  beam,  to 
glitter,  to  warm.  It  exists  in  Greek,  o^aCf 
splendour ;  ee^vjff  moon ;  in  Anglo-Saxon, 
as  swdan,  to  bom,  to  sweal;  in  modern 
German,  sckwUl,  oppressively  hot.  From 
it  we  have  in  Sanskrit  the  nonn  sv(»r, 
meaning  sometimes  the  sicy,  sometimes  the 
sun ;  and  exactly  the  same  word  baa  been 
preserved  in  Latin,  as  sol;  in  Gothic,  as 
sauU ;  in  Anglo-Saxon,  as  sol,  A  second- 
ary form  of  svar  is  the  Sanskrit  sikn/a  for 
svarya,  the  sun,  which  is  the  same  word  as 
the  Greek 

All  these  names  were  oria;inalIy  mere 
predicates;  they  meant  bright,  brilliant, 
warm.  But  as  soon  as  the  name  svar 
or  sHrya  was  formed,  it  became,  through 
the  irresistible  influence  of  language,  the 
name,  not  only  of  a  living,  but  of  a  male 
being.  Every  noun  in  Sanskrit  must  be 
either  a  masculine  or  a  feminine  (for  the 
neuter  gender  was  originally  confined  to 
the  nominative  case),  and  as  sdryas  had 
been  formed  as  a«  masculine,  langua^ 
stamped  it  once  for  all  as  the  sign  of  a 
male  being  as  much  as  if  it  had  been  the 
name  of  a  warrior  or  a  king.  In  other 
languages  where  the  name  for  sun  is  a  femi- 
nine, and  the  sun  is  accordingly  conceived 
as  a  woman,  as  a  queen,  as  the  bride  of  the 
moon,  the  whole  mythology  of  the  love- 
making  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  changed. 
You  may  say  that  all  this  shows,  not  so 
much  the  influence  of  language  on  thought, 
as  of  thought  on  language ;  and  that  the 
sexual  character  of  ^1  words  reflects  only 
the  peculiarities  of  a  child's  mind,  which 
can  conceive  of  nothing  except  as  living, 
as  male  or  female.  If  a  child  hurts  itself 
against  a  chair,  it  beats  and  scolds  the 
chair.  The  chair  is  looked  upon  not  as 
iV,  but  as  he ;  it  is  the  naughty  chair,  quite 
as  much  as  a  boy  is  a  naughty  boy.  ^ere 
is  some  truth  in  this,  but  it  only  serves  to 
confirm  the  right  view  of  the  influence  of 
language  on  thought;  for  thb  tendency, 
though  in  its  origin  intentional,  and  there- 
fore the  result  of  thought,  became  soon  a 
mere  rule  of  tradition  in  lan^age,  and  it 
then  reacted  on  the  mind  with  irresistible 
power.  As  soon,  in  fact,  as  sdtryas  or  f  A<oc 
appears  as  a  masculine,  we  are  in  the  very 
thick  of  mythology.  We  have  not  yet  ar- 
rived at  Helios  as  a  ffod  —  that  is  a  much 
later  stage  of  thought,  which  we  might 
describe  almost  in  the  words  of  Plato  at 
the  beginning  of  the  seventh  book  of  the 
"  Republic,"  "  And  after  this,  he  will  rea- 
son that  the  sun  is  he  who  gives  the  sea- 
sons and  the  years,  and  is  the  guardian  of 
all  that  is  in  the  visible  world,  and  in  a 
certain  way  the  cause  of  all  things  which 
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he  And  his  fellows  have  been  accnstomed 
to  behold."    We  have  not  yet'  advanced 
60  far.  bat  we  have  reached  at  least  the 
first  germs,  of  a  myth.   In  the  Homeric 
kymo  to  Helios,  Helios  is  not  yet  called 
an  immortal,  but  only  InutKcXoc  udavdroioiy 
like  unto  immortals,  yet  he  is  called  the 
diild  of  Eur^'phaessa,  the  son  of  Hyperion, 
the  grandson  of  Uranoa  and  Gaea.  All 
this  is  mythology ;  it  is  ancient  language 
going  beyond  its  first  intention.   Nor  is 
there  much  difficulty  in  interpreting  this 
myth.  Helios,  the  sun,  is  called  the  son 
of  Hyperion,  sometimes  Hyperion  himself. 
This  name  Hyperion  is  derived  from  the 
preposition  wrep,  the  Latin  super^  which 
means  above.    It  is  derived  by  means  of 
the  sufix  ujVy  which  originally  was  not  a 
patronymic,  but  simply  expressed  belong- 
ing to.   So  if  Helios  was  called  Hyperion, 
^  simply  meant  he  who  dwells  on  high^ 
«nd  corresponds  to  Latin  Summanus  or 
Svferior^  or  Excelsior,     If,  on  the  con- 
Uvjf  Helios  is  called  Hyperionides,  this, 
too,  which  meant  originally  no  more  than 
fee  who  comes  from,  or  belongs  to  those 
wko  dwell  on  high,  led  to  the  myth  that  he 
WM  the  descendant  of  Hyperion ;  so  that 
in  this  case,  as  in  the  case  of  Zeus  Kro- 
nion,  the  son  re«dly  led  to  the  conception  of 
iw  father.    Zeus  Kronion  meant  originally 
no  more  than  Zeus  the  eternal,  the  god  of 
age«,  the  ancient  of  days ;  but  Itjv  becom- 
ia^  usual  as  a  patronymic  suffix,  Kronion 
w  supposed  to  mean  the  son  of  Kronos. 
Kronos,  the  father,  was  created  in  order 
to  account  for  the  existence  of  the  name 
ironion.   If  Hyperion  is  called  the  son  of 
Soryphaessa,  the  wide-shining,  this  re- 
quires no  conr  mentary;  for  even  at  pres- 
ent a  poet  might  say  that  the  sun  is  born 
of  the  wide-snining  dawn.   You  see  the 
spontaneous  generation  of  mythology  with 
every  new  name  that  is  formed.    As  not 
only  the  sun,  but  also  the  moon  and  the 
dawn  couid  be  called  dwellers  on  high, 
tbey,  too,  took  the  name  of  Hyperionis  or 
HypiTionides ;  and  hence  Homer  called 
Selene,  the  Moon,  and  Eos,  the  Dawn,  sis- 
ters of  Helios,  and  daughters  of  Hyperion 
tnd  Euryphaessa,  the  Dawn  doing  service 
twice,  both  as  mother,  Euryphaessa,  and 
»  daughter,  Eos.   Nay,  according  to  Ho- 
BMr,  Euryphaessa,  the  Dawn,  is  not  only 
the  wife,  but  also  the  sister  of  Helios.  All 
^  U  perfectly  intelligible,  if  we  watch 
tie  powth  of  language  and  mythology ; 
'  biit  it  leads,  of  course,  to  the  most  tragic 
catastrophes  as  soon  as  it  is  all  taken  in  a 
literal  sense. 

Helios  is  called  ^a/iof,  the  never-tiring ; 
the  all-fieeing;  ^^wv,  the  shin- 


ing; and  also  ^{3oc;  the  brilliant.  This 
last  ephithet  ^^oc  has  grown  into  an  in- 
dependent deity  Phoebus,  and  it  is  par* 
ticularly  known  as  a  name  of  Apollon, 
Phoibos  Apollon;  thus  showing  what  is 
also  known  from  other  sources  that  in 
Apollo,  too,  we  have  one  of  the  many 
mythic  disguises  of  the  sun.  So  far  all  is 
clear,  because  all  the  names  which  we  have 
to  deal  with  are  intelligible,  or,  at  all 
events,  yield  to  the  softest  etymological 
pressure.  But  now  if  we  hear  the  story 
of  Phoibos  Apollon  falling  in  love  with 
Daphne,  and  Daphne  praying  to  her  moth- 
er, the  Earth,  to  save  her  from  Phoibos ; 
and  if  wq  read  how  either  the  Earth  re- 
ceived her  in  her  lap,  and  then  a  laurel 
tree  sprang  up  where  she  had  disappeared, 
or  how  she  herself  was  changed  into  a 
laurel  tree,  what  shall  we  think  of  this  ? 
It  is  a  mere  story,  it  might  be  said,  and 
why  should  there  be  any  meaning  in  it? 
My  answer  is,  because  people  do  not  tell 
such  stories  of  their  gods  and  heroes,  un- 
less there  is  some  sense  in  them.  Besides, 
if  Phoibos  means  the  sun,  why  should  not 
Daphne  have  a  meaning  too?  Before, 
therefore,  we  can  decide  whether  the  story 
of  Phoibus  and  Daphne  is  a  mere  inven- 
tion, we  must  try  to  find  out  what  can 
have  been  the  meaning  of  the  word 
Daphne.  In  Greek  it  means  a  laurel,  * 
and  ibis  would  explain  the  purely  Greek 
legend  that  Daphne  was  changed  into  a 
laurel  tree.  But  who  was  Daphne?  In 
order  to  answer^this  question,  we  must 
have  recourse  to  etymology,  or,  in  other 
words,  we  must  examine  the  history  of 
the  word.  Etymology,  as  you  kn')w,  is  no 
longer  what  it  used  to  be ;  and  though 
there  may  still  be  a  classical  scholar  here 
and  there  who  crosses  himself  at  the  idea 
of  a  Greek  word  being  explained  by  a  ref- 
erence to  Sanskrit,  we  naturally  look  to 
Sanskrit  as  the  master-key  to  many  a  lock 
which  no  Greek  key  will  open.  Now 
Daphne,  as  I  have  shown,  can  be  traced 
bacK  to  Sanskrit  A  hand,  and  A  hand  in 
Sanskrit  means  the  dawn!  As  soon  as  wo 
know  this,  everything  becomes  clear.  The 
story  of  Phoibos  and  Daphne  is  no  more 
than  a  description  of  what  every  one  may 
see  every  day ;  first,  the  appearance  of  tho 
Dawn  in  the  eastern  sky,  then  the  rising 
of  the  Sun  as  if  hurrying  after  his  bride,, 
then  the  gradual  fading  away  of  the  bright 
Dawn  at  the  touch  of  the  fiery  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  at  last  her  death  or  disappearance 
in  the  lap  of  her  mother,  the  Earth.  All 

•  See  M.  M.'s  "  Chips  from  a  German  Workshlp  " 
(2nd  ed.),  vol.  U.  p.  95,  note  45. 
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this  seems  to  me  as  clear  as  daylight,  aod  I  niarik  took  it  and  eztingnishod  it.  Only  dinv 
the  only  objection  that  could  be  raised  ii^g  four  weeks  io  summer  th^  remain  together 

"at  midnight;  Koit.  bands  the  dying  torch  to 
Ammarik,  but  Ammarik  docs  not  let  it  die,  but 
lights  it  again  with  her  breath.  Then  their 
hands  are  stretched  out,  and  their  Hps  meet, 
and  the  blush  of  the  face  of  Ammarik  colours 
the  midnight  sky.** 


against  this  reading  of  the  ancient  myth 
would  be,  if  it  could  be  proved  that 
Ahand  does  not  mean  Dawn,  and  that 
Daphne  cannot  be  traced  back  to  AJiand, 
or  that  Helios  does  not  mean  the  Sun. 

I  know  there  is  another  objection,  but 
it  seems  to  me  so  groundless  as  hardly  to 
deserve  an  answer.  Why,  it  is  asked, 
should  the  ancient  nations  have  told  these 
endless  stories  about  the  Sun  and  the 
Dawn,  and  why  should  they  have  preserved 
them  in  their  mythology  Y  We  might  as 
well  ask  why  the  ancient  nations  should 
have  invented  so  many  irregular  verbs 
and  why  they  should  have  preserved  them 
in  their  grammar.  A  fact  does  not  cease 
to  be  a  fact,  because  we  cannot  at  once  ex- 
plain it.  As  far  as  our  knowledge  goes 
at  present,  we  are  justified  in  stating  that 
the  Aryan  nations  preserved  not  only  their 
grammatical  structure,  and  a  large  portion 
of  their  dictionary,  from  the  time  which 
preceded  their  separation,  but  that  they 
likewise  retained  the  names  of  some  of 
their  deities,  some  legends  about  their 
gods,  some  popular  sayinss  and  proverbs, 
and  in  these,  it  may  be,  the  seeds  of  para- 
bles, as  part  of  their  common  Aryan  heir- 
loom. Their  mythological  lore  fills  in  fact 
a  period  in  the  history  of  Aryan  thought 
half-way  between  the  period  of  language 
and  the  period  of  literature,  and  it  is  this 
discovery  which  gives  to  mythology  its 
importance  in  the  eyes  oT  the  student  of 
the  most  ancient  history  and  psychology 
of  mankind. 

And  do  not  suppose  that  the  Greeks,  or 
the  Hindus,  or  the  Aryan  nations  in  gen- 
eral were  the  only  people  who  possessed 
such  tales.  Wherever  we  look,  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  among  uncivilized  as 
well  as  a  civilized  people,  we  find  the 
same  kind  of  stories,  the  same  traditions, 
the  same  myths.  The  Finns,  Lapps,  and 
Esthonians  do  not  seem  a  very  poetical 
race,  yet  there  is  poetry  even  in  their 
smoky  tents,  poetry  surrounded  with  all 
the  splendour  of  an  arctic  night,  and  fra- 
grant with  the  perfume  of  moss  and  wild 
flowers.    Here  is  one  of  their  legends :  — 

Wanna  Issi  had  two  servants,  Koit  and 
Ammarik,  and  he  gave  them  a  torch  which 
Koit  hUouIJ  light  every  morning,  and  .Amma- 
rik should  extinguish  in  the  evening.  ,  In  order 
to  reward  their  fiithful  services.  Wanna  Issi 
told  them  they  might  be  man  and  wife,  but  they 
nsked  Wanna  Issi  that  he  would  allow  them  to 
remain  fjr  ever  briJc  and  bridegroom  Wanna 
Issi  assented,  and  henceforth  Koit  handed  the 
<  torch  every  evening  to  Ammarik,  and  Am- 


This  myth  requires  hardly  any  commen- 
tary;  yet,  as  long  as  it  is  impossible  to 
explain  the  names,  Wanna  Issi,  Koit»  and 
Ammarik,  it  might  be  said  that  the  story 
was  but  a  love-story,  invented  by  an  idle 
Lapp,  or  Finn,  or  Esthonian.  But  what 
if  Wanna  Issi  means,  in  their  own  Ian- 
guage,  the  Old  Father,  and  if  Koit  means 
the  Dawn?  Can  we  then  doubt  any 
longer  that  Ammarik  must  be  the  Gloam- 
ing, and  that  their  meeting  in  the  summer 
reflects  those  summer  evenings  when,  par- 
ticularly in  the  North,  the  torch  of  the 
sun  seems  never  to  die,  and  when  the 
Gloaming  is  seen  kissing  the  Dawn  ? 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you  some  more  of  these 
stories  which  have  been  gathered  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  which,  though  they 
may  be  pronounced  childish  and  tedious 
by  some  critics,  seem  to  mo  to  glitter  with 
the  brightest  dew  of  nature's  own  poetry, 
and  to  contain  those  very  touches  that 
make  us  feel  akin,  not  only  with  ilomer  or 
Shakespeare,  but  even  with  Lapps,  and 
Finns,  and  Kaffirs.  But  my  time  draws 
to  an  end. 

If  peoplo  cannot  brin^  themselves  to 
believe  in  solar  and  celestial  mythi  among 
the  Hindus  and  Greeks,  let  them  study  the 
folk-lore  of  the  Semitic  and  Turanian 
races.   I  know  there  is,  on  the  part  of 
some  of  our  most  dist  inguished  scholars,  the 
siame  objection  against  comparing  Aryan  to 
Non- Aryan  myths,  as  there  is  against  any 
attempt  to  explain  the  features  of  Sanskrit 
or  Greek  by  a  reference  to  Finnish  or 
Bask.   In  one  sense  that  objection  is  well 
founded,  for  nothing  would  create  greater 
confusion  than  to  ignore  the  genealogical 
principle  as  the  only  safe  one  in  a  scientific 
classification  of  languages  and  of  myths. 
We  must  first  classify  our  myths  and  le- 
gends, as  we  classify  our  languages  and 
dialects.   We  must  first  of  all  endeavour 
to  explain  what  wants  explanation  in  one 
member  of  a  family  by  a  reference  to  other 
members  of  the  same  family,  before  we  al- 
low ourselves  to  glance  beyond.   But  there 
is  in  a  comparative  studv  of  languaces 
and  myths  not  only  a  philological,  butalso 
a  philosophical  and  more  particularly,  a 
psychological  interest,  and  though  even  in 
this  more  general  study  of  mankind,  the 
frontiers  of  language  and  race  ought 
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■em  to  disappear^  yefc  they  oaa  no  longer 
k»  allowed  to  narrow  or  intercept  our 
fiew.  How  much  the  student  of  Aryan 
mythology  and  ethnology  may  gain  for  his 
ovn  progress  by  allowing  himself  a  wider 
smrey  orer  the  traditions  and  customs  of 
the  whole  human  race,  is  hest  known  to 
those  who  have  studied  the  works  of 
Klanm,  Waits,  Bastian,  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
Mr.  lylor,  and  Dr.  Callaway.   What  is 
prehistoric  in  language  among  the  Aryan 
Mtions,  is  frequently  found  as  still  historic 
among  Turanian  races.   The  same  applies 
with  regard  to  religions,  myths,  legends, 
and  customs.    Among  Finns  and  Lapps, 
among  Zulus  and  Maoris,  among  Khonds 
nd  Karens,  we  sometimes  find  the  most 
Btartling  analo^es  to  Aryan  traditions, 
and  we  certainly  learn,  again  and  again, 
this  one  important  lesson,  that  as  in  lan- 
gaage,  so  in  mythology,  there  is  nothing 
vkkh  had  not  originally  a  meaning,  that 
erery  name  of  the  gods  and  heroes  had  a 
beginning,  a  purpose,  and  a  history.  Jupi- 
tervas  no  more  called  Jupiter  by  accident, 
^  the  Polynesian  Maui,  the  Samoyede 
A'wiii,  or  the  Chinese  Tien.*   If  we  can 
dieooTer  the  original  meaning  of  these 
names,  we  have  reached  the  first  ground 
ci  their  later  growth.   I  do  not  say  that 
^ha?e  solved  the  whole  riddle  of  mythol- 
0^  if  we  can  explain  the  first  purpose  of 
the  mythological  names,  but  I  maintain 
we  have  gained  firm  ground ;  I  main- 
taia  that  every  true  etymology  gives  us  an 
historical  fact,  because  the  first  giving  of  a 
naoie  was  an  historical  fact,  and  an  histori- 
ai  fact  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the 
later  development  of  ancient  ideas.   Thi nk 
(Mily  of  this  one  fact,  which  no  one  would 
now  venture  to  doubt,  that  the  supreme 
dQty  of  the  Greeks,  the  tlomans,  the  Ger- 
mans, is  called  by  the  same  name  as  the 
upreme  deity  of  the  earliest  Aryan  set- 
tlers in  India.    Does  not  this  one  fact 
draw  away  the  curtain  from  the  dark  ages 
af  antiquity,  and  open  before  our  eyes  an 
horizon  which  we  can  hardly  measure  by 
▼w?  The  Greek  Zeus  is  the  same  word 
tt  ^e  Latin  Ju  in  Jupiter,  as  the  German 
Tw;  and  all  these  were  merelv  dialectic 
varieties  of  the  Vedio  Dyaus.]   Now  dyaus 
in  Sanskrit  is  the  name  of  the  sky,  if  used 
as  a  feminine :  if  used  as  a  masculine,  as 
itia  still  in  the  Veda,  it  is  the  sky  as  a 
num  eras  a  god — it  is  Zeus,  the  father 
of  gods  and  men.   You  know,  of  course, 
that  the  whole  language  of  ancient  ludia 

*  Set  M.l£'ft"LeGtare0  on  the  Science  of  Belig- 

^  fi«e  M.M.'s  "  Leetnrea  on  the  Science  of  Lan- 
mt"  (6ib  ed.),  voi  U.,  p.  468» 


is  but  a  sister  dialect  of  Greek,  Latin,  of 
German,  Celtic,  and  Slavonic,  and  that  if 
the  Greek  says  es-ti,  he  is,  if  the  Roman 
says  est,  the'  German  ist,  the  Slave  yeste, 
the  Hindu  said  three  thousand  years  ago, 
as-tiy  he  is.  This  wt-ti  is  a  compound  of  a 
root  08,  to  be,  and  the  pronoun  ti.  The 
root  meant  originally  to  breathe,  and  dwin- 
j  died  down  after  a  time  to  the  meaning  of 
to  be.  All  this  must  have  happened  before 
a  single  Greek  or  German  reached  the 
shores  of  Europe,  and  before  a  single 
I  Brahman  descended  into  the  plains  of 
I  India.  At  that  distant  time  we  must 
place  the  gradual  growth  of  language  and 
ideas,  of  a  language  which  we  are  still 
speaking,  of  ideas  which  we  are  still  think- 
ing, and  at  the  same  time  only  can  we  ex- 
plain t  le  framing  of  those  names  which 
were  the  first  attempts  at  grasping  super- 
natural powers,  which  became  m  time  the 
names  of  the  deities  of  the  ancient  world, 
the  heroes  of  mythology,  the  chief  actors 
in  many  a  legend,  nay,  some  of  which 
have  survived  in  the  nursery  tales  of  our 
own  time.* 

*  See  a  most  interesting  essay,  *'Le  Petit  Foncet** 
(Tom  Thumb),  by  Guston  Paris. 


From  The  Comhill  Kaf  azSne. 
STORY  OF  THE  PLEBISCITE. 

TOLD    BT  ONB  OF   THE    SEVEN   MILLION  FITB 
HUNOSED  THOUSAND  WHO  VOTED  **  TEB.*' 

BT  M.  M.  BBOKMANN-OHATBIAN^ 


I  AM  writing  this  history  for  sensible 
people.  It  is  my  own  story  during  the 
calamitous  war  we  have  just  gone  through. 
I  write  it  to  show  those  who  shall  come 
after  us  how  many  evil-minded  people 
there  are  in  the  world,  and  how  little  we 
ought  to  trust  fair  words;  for  we  have 
been  deceived  in  this  village  of  ours  after 
a  most  abominable  fashion ;  we  have  been 
deceived  by  all  sorts  of  people  —  by  tho 
sous-pr^fets,  by  the  prefet  and  by  tho  min- 
isters ;  by  the  cur^,  by  the  official  gazettes ; 
in  a  word,  by  each  and  all. 

Could  any  one  have  imagined  that  there 
are  so  many  deceivers  in  this  world  ?  No, 
indeed ;  it  requires  to  be  seen  with  one's 
own  eyes  to  be  believed. 

In  the  end  we  have  had  to  pay  dearly. 
We  have  given  up  our  hay,  our  straw,  our 
corn,  our  fioui*,  our  cattle ;  and  that  was 
not  enough.  Finally,  they  gave  up  us, 
our  own  selves.   Tiicy  said  to  ua ;  You 
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are  no  longer  Frenchmen :  you  are  Prus- 
sians! We  have  taken  your  young  men 
to  fight  in  the  war ;  they  are  dead,  thev 
are  prisoners :  now  settle  with  Bismarck 
any  way  you  like ;  your  business  is  none 
of  ours  T" 

But  these  things  must  be  told  plainly  ;  so 
I  will  begin  at  the  beginning,  without  gee- 
ting  angry. 

You  must  know,  in  the  first  place,  that 
I  am  a  miller  in  the  village  of  Kothalp,  in 
the  valley  of  Metting,  at  Dosenheim,  be- 
tween Lorraine  and  Alsace.  It  is  a  large 
and  fine  village  of  130  houses,  wanting 
neither  its  cur^  Daniel,  nor  its  schoolmas- 
ter Adam  Fix,  nor  principal  inhabitants  of 
every  kind  —  wheelwrignts,  blacksmiths, 
shoemakers,  tailors,  publicans,  brewers, 
dealers  in  eggs,  butter,  and  poultry;  we 
even  have  two  Jews,  Solomon  Kaan,  a 
pedlar,  and  David  Hertz,  cattle-dealer. 

This  will  show  you  what  was  our  state 
of  prosperity  before  this  war;  for  the 
wealthier  a  village  is  the  more  strangers  it 
draws :  every  man  finds  a  livelihood  there, 
and  works  at  his  trade. 

We  had  not  even  occasion  to  fetch  our 
butchers'-meat  from  town.  David  killed  a 
cow  now  and  then,  and  retailed  all  we 
wanted  for  Sundays  and  holidays. 

I,  Christian  Weber,  have  never  been  fur- 
ther than  thirty  leagues  from  this  com- 
mune. I  inherited  my  mill  from  my  grand- 
father, Marcel  Desjardins.  a  Frenchman 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Metz,  who  had 
built  it  in  the  time  of  the  Swedish  war, 
when  our  village  was  but  a  miserable  ham- 
let. Twenty-six  years  ago  I  married 
Catherine  Amos,  daughter  of  the  old  for- 
est-ranger. She  brought  me  a  hundred 
louis  for  her  dowry.  We  have  two  child- 
ren , —  a  daughter,  Grddel  and  a  son  Jacob, 
who  are  still  with  us  at  home. 

You  must  know  besides  that  I  have  a 
cousin,  George  Weber,  who  went  off  more 
than  thirty  years  ago  to  serve  in  the  Ma- 
rines in .  Guadaloupe.  He  has  even  been 
in  active  service  there.  It  was  he  who 
beat  the  drum  on  the  forecastle  of  the  ship 
BoussoUy  as  he  has  told  me  a  hundred 
times,  whilst  the  fleet  was  bombarding  St. 
John  d*Ulloa.  Afterwards  he  was  pro- 
moted to  be  sergeant ;  then  he  saileol  to 
North  America,  for  the  cod-fisheries ;  and 
into  the  Baltic,  on  board  a  small  Danish 
vessel  engaged  in  the  coal-trade.  George 
was  always  intent  upon  making  a  fortune. 
About  1850  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  es- 
tablished a  manufactory  of  matches  in  the 
Rue  Mouffetard  in  Paris;  and  as  he  is 
really  a  very  handsome  tall  man,  with  a 
dark  complexion,  bold-looking,  and  with  a 


quick  eye,  at  last  he  married  a  rich  widaw 
without  children,  Madame  Marie  Anne 
Finck,  who  was  keeping  an  inn  in  that 
neighbourhood.  They  became  rich.  Xbey 
bought  land  in  our  part  of  the  country- 
through  the  agency  of  Monsieur  Finnrado, 
the  solicitor,  to  whom  he  sent  regularly 
the  price  of  every  piece  of  land.  At  last, 
on  tne  death  of  the  old  carpenter,  Joseph 
Briou,  he  became  the  purchaser  of  his 
house,  to  live  there  with  his*  wife,  and 
to  keep  a  public-house  on  the  road  to  Mee- 
ting. 

This  took  place  last  year,  during  the 
time  of  the  Plebiscite,  and  cousin  Geor^ 
came  to  visit  his  house  before  taking  his 
wife,  Marie  Anne,  to  it. 

As  for  me,  I  was  mayor ;  I  had  received 
orders  from  M.  le  Sous-Pr^fet  to  give 
public  notice  of  the  Pfebiscite,  and  to  re- 
quest all  well-disposed  persons  to  vote 
"  Yes  **  if  they  desired  to  preserve  peace  ;  be- 
cause ail  the  ruffians  in  the  country  were 
going  to  vote  iVb,  to  have  war. 

This  is  exactly  what  I  did,  making  every- 
body promise  to  come  without  fail;  and 
sending  the  bangard  Martin  Kapp  to  carry 
the  voting  tickets  to  the  very  farthest  cot- 
tages up  the  mountains. 

Cousin  George  arrived  the  evening  be- 
fore the  Plebiscite.  I  received  him  very 
kindly,  as  one  ought  to  receive  a  rich  rela- 
tion who  has  no  children.  He  seemed 
quite  pleased  to  see  us,  and  dined  with  us 
in  the  best  of  tempers.  He  carried  with 
him  'in  a  small  leathern  trunk  clothes, 
shoes,  shirts  —  everything  that  he  required. 
He  wanted  nothing.  That  day  everything 
went  on  well ;  but  the  next  day,  hearing 
the  notices  cried  by  the  rural  policeman,  he 
went  off  to  Reibell's  brewery,  which  was 
full  of  people,  and  began  to  preach  against 
the  Plebiscite. 

I  was  just  then  at  the  mayorality-house 
with  my  official  scarf  on,  receiving  the 
tickets,  when  suddenly  my  deputy  Placiard 
came  to  tell  me,  in  high  indignation,  that 
certain  miserable  wretches  were  attacking  ^ 
order;  that  one  of  them  was  at  the  Cru- 
chon  d*Or,  and  that  half  the  village  were 
very  nearly  murdering  him. 

Immediately  I  went  down,  and  ran  to 
the  public-house  where  my  cousin  was  call- 
ing them  all  asses,  affirming  that  the  Pleb- 
iscite was  for  war ;  that  the  Emperor,  the 
ministers,  the  prefects,  the  generals  and 
the  bishops  were  deceiving  the  people; 
that  all  those  men  were  acting  a  part  to 
get  our  money  from  us,  and  much  besides 
to  the  same  purpose. 

I,  from  the  passage,  could  already  hear 
him  shouting  these  things  in  a  terrible 
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Toice,  and  I  said  to  myself,  "The  poor 
ISbUow  has  been  drinking." 

Jf  George  had  not  been  my  cousin ;  if 
he  had  not  been  quite  capable  some  day 
of  disinheriting  my  children,  I  should  cer- 
tiinly  have  arrested  him  at  once,  and  had 
fann  conveyed  under  safe-keeping  to  Sarre- 
bourg;  bat,  on  giving  due  weight  to.  these 
considerations,  I  resolved  to  put  an  end  to 
this  bad  business,  and  I  cried  to  the  people 
who  were  crowding  the  passage,  "Make 
room,  you  fellows,  mike  room  I " 

Those  enraged  creatures,  seeing  the 
■car^  gave  way  in  all  directions ;  and  then 
disoovering  my  cousin,  seated  at  a  table  in 
the  right-band  comer,.  I  said,  "  Cousiin  1 
what  are  you  thinking  of,  to  create  such  a 
scandal?" 

He,  too,  was  overcome  at  the  sight  of 
the  scarf,  haying  served  in  the  navy,  and 
knowing  that  there  is  no  man  who  claims 
more  respect  than  a  mayor ;  that  he  has  a 
light  to  lay  hands  upon  you,  and  send  you 
to  the  lock-up  —  and,„if  you  resist,  to  send 
ywi  as  far  as  Sarreboug  and  Nancy.  Re- 
flecting upon  tliis,  he  calmed  down  in  a 
moment,  for  he  had  not  been  drinking  at 
ill,  as  I  sopposed  at  first,  and  he  was  say- 
ing these  things  without  bitterness,  without 
anger,  conscientiously,  and  through  regard 
for  his  fellow-citizens. 

Therefore,  he  replied  to  me  quietly : 
"Mr.  Mayor,  look  after  your  elections  1 
See  that  certain  rogues  up  there  —  as  there 
•re  rogues  everywhere  —  don't  stuff  into 
tfe  ballot-box  handfuls  of  Yeses  instead  of 
Ifoes  while  your  back  is  turned.  This  has 
<^ten  happened!  And  then  pray  don't 
trouble  yourself  about  me.  In  the  Gazette 
of  the  Government,  it  is  declared  that 
efery  man  shall  be  free  to  maintain  his 
own  opinions,  and  to  vote  as  he  pleases ; 
if  my  mouth  is  stopped,  I  shall  protest  in 
the  newspapers." 

Hearing  that  he  would  protest,  to  avoid 
I  worse  scandal  I  answered  him  :  "  Say 
what  you  please  :  no  one  shall  declare  that 
we  have  put  any  constraint  upon  the  elec- 
tions; but,  you  men,  you  know  what  you 
have  to  do." 

**  Yes,  yes,"  shouted  all  the  people  in  the 
room  and  down  the  passage,  lifting  their 
hats.  •*  Yes,  Monsieur  le  Maire  ;  we  will 
listen  to  nothing  at  all.  Whether  they 
talk  all  day  or  say  nothing,  it  is  all  the 
nme  to  us.*^ 

And  they  all  went  off  to  vote,  leaving 
George  alone. 

M.  le  Cure  Daniel,  seeing  them  coming 
out,  came  from  his  parsonage  to  place  him- 
Klf  at  their  head.  He  had  preached  in 
(be  morning  in  favour  of  the  Plebiscite, 


and  there  was  not  a  single  No  in  the 
box. 

If  my  cousin  had  not  had  the  large 
meadow  above  the  mill,  and  the  finest 
acres  in  the  country,  he  would  have  been 
an  object  of  contempt  for  the  rest  of  his 
days ;  but  a  rich  man,  who  has  just  bought 
a  house,  an  orchard,  a  garden,  and  has 
paid  ready-money  for  everything,  may  say 
whatever  he  pleases,  especially  when  he  is 
not  lisiened  to  and  the  people  go  and  do 
the  very  opposite  of  what  he  has  been  ad- 
vising them. 

Well,  this  is  the  way  with  the  elections 
for  the  Plebiscite  with  us,  and  just  the 
same  thing  went  on  throughout  our 
canton :  at  Phalsbourg,  —  which  has  been 
abundantly  placarded  against  the  Pldbis- 
cite,  and  where  they  carried  their  audacity 
even  to  watching  the  mayor  and  the  ballot- 
box  —  out  of  fifteen  hundred  electors, 
military  and  civil,  there  were  only  thirty- 
two  Noes, 

It  is  quite  clear  that  things  were  making 
favourable  progress,  and  that  M.  le  Sous- 
Pr^fet  could  not  but  be  perfectly  satisfied 
with  our  behaviour. 

I  must  also  mention  that  we  were  in 
want  of  a  parish  road  to  Hangeviller ;  that 
we  had  been  promised  a  pair  of  church- 
bells,  and  the  glandecy  or  right  of  feeding 
our  hogs  upon  the  adorns  in  autumn  ;  and 
that  we  were  aware  that  all  the  villages 
which  voted  the  wrong  way  got  nothing, 
whilst  the  others  —  in  consideration  of  the 
good  councillors  they  had  sent  up,  either 
to  the  arrondissement  or  the  department 
—  might  always  reckon  upon  a  little  money 
from  the  tax-collector  for  the  neces^tities 
of  their  parish.  Monsieur  le  "Sous-Pr^fet 
had  pointed  oufc  these  advantages  to  me ; 
and  naturally  a  good  mayor  will  inform 
his  subordinates.  I  did  so.  Our  deputies, 
our  councillors-general,  our  councillors  of 
the  arrondissement,  were  all  on  the  right 
sidel  By  these  means  we  had  already 
gained  the  right  to  the  dead  leaves  and 
our  great  wash-houses.  We  only  sought 
our  own  good,  and  we  much  preferred  see- 
ing other  villages  pay  the  ministers,  the 
senators,  the  marshals,  the  bishops,  and 
the  princes,  to  paying  them  ourselves.  So 
that  all  that  cousin  George  could  say  to  us 
about  the  interest  of  all,  and  the  welfare 
of  the  nation,  made  not  the  least  impres- 
sion upon  us. 

I  remember  that  that  very  day  of  the 
Plebiscite,  when  it  was  already  known  that 
we  had  all  voted  right,  and  that  we  should 
get  our  two  bells  with  the  pari  =^h  road  —  I 
remember  that  my  cousin  and  I  had.  after 
supper,  a  great  quarrel,  and  that  I  should 
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certainly  hare  pat  him  out,  if  it  had  not 
been  he. 

We  were  taking  our  petit  verre  of  kirch, 
smoking  our  pipes,  with  our  elbows  on  the 
table;  ray  wife  and  Grddel  had  already 
gone  to  bed,  when  all  at  once  he  said  to 
me :  Listen  to  me,  Christian.  Save  the 
respect  I  owe  you  as  mayor,  you  are  all  a 
set  of  geese  in  this  village,  and  it  is  a  very 
fortunate  thing  that  I  am  come  here,  that 
you  may  have  at  least  one  sensible  man 
among  you." 

I  was  going  to  get  angry,  but  he  said : 
Just  let  me  finish ;  if  you  had  but 
spent  a  couple  of  years  at  Paris,  you 
would  see  things  a  Utile  plainer:  but  at 
this  moment,  you  are  like  a  nest  of  hungry 
jays,  blind  and  unfeathered;  they  open 
their  bills,  and  they  cry  *  JaqueH,*  to  call 
down  food  from  heaven.  Those  who  hear 
them  climb  up  the  tree,  twist  their  necks, 
and  put  them  into  the  pot  laughing.  That 
is  your  position.  You  have  confidence  in 
your  enemies,  and  you  give  them  power  to 
pluck  you  just  as  they  please.  If  you  ap- 
pointed upright  men  in  your  districts  as 
deputies,  councillors-general,  instead  of 
taking  whoever  the  prefecture  recom- 
mends, would  not  the  Emperor  and  the 
other  honourable  men  above  be  obliged 
then  to  leave  you  the  money  which  the 
tax-collector  makes  you  pay  in  excess  ? 
Could  all  those  people  then  enrich  them- 
selves at  your  expense,  and  amass  immense 
fortunes  in  a  few  years  ?  Would  you  then 
see  old  baskets  with  their  bottoms  out, 
fellows  to  whom  you  would  not  have 
trusted  a  halfpenny  before  the  coup-d'dtat 

—  would  you  see  them  become  million- 
aires, rolling  in  gold  —  gliding  along  in 
carriages  with  their  wives,  their  children, 
their  servants  and  their  ballet-dancers  V 
The  prefets,  the  sous-prefets  say  to  you : 
*  Gro  on  voting  right  —  you  shall  have  this 

—  you  shall  have  that' — things  which 
you  have  a  right  to  demand  in  virtue  of 
the  taxes  you  pay,  but  which  are  granted 
to  you  as  favours,  —  roads,  washhouses, 
BchooU,  &c.  Would  you  not  have  them  in 
your  own  right,  if  the  money  which  is  tak- 
en from  you  were  left  in  the  commune? 
What  does  the  Emperor  do  for  you  ?  He 
plunders  you  —  that  is  all.  Your  money, 
he  shows  it  to  you  before  each  election,  as 
they  show  a  child  a  stick  of  sugar-candy  to 
make*  it  lau^|h;  and  when  the  election  is 
over  he  puts  it  back  into  his  pocket.  The 
trick  is  played." 

**  How  can  he  put  that  money  into  his 
pocket  V "  I  asked,  full  of  indignation. 
"Are  not  the  accounts  presented  every 
year  in  the  Chambers  ?  " 


Then  he  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  an- 
swered :  "You  are  not  sharp,  Christian; 
it  is  not  so  difficult  to  present  accounts  to 
the  Chambers.  So  many  chassepots  — 
which  have  no  existence  1  So  much  muni- 
tion of  war,  of  which  no  one  knows  any- 
thing. So  much  for  retif  ing  pensions ;  so 
much  for  the  substitutes'  fund;  so  much 
for  changes  of  uniform.  The  uniforms  are 
changed  every  year ;  that  is  good  for  busi- 
ness. Do  the  deputies  inquire  into  these 
matters  ?  Who  checks  the  Ministers*  bud- 
gets ?  And  the  deputies  whom  the  Minis- 
ter of  the  Interior  has  recommended  to 
you,  whom  you  have  appointed  like  fools, 
and  whom  the  Emperor  would  throw  up 
at  the  very  first  election,  if  those  gentle- 
men breathed  a  syllable  about  visiting  the 
arsenals  and  examining  into  the  accountci 

—  what  a  farce  I  Why,  yesterday,  passing 
through  Phalsbourg,  I  got  upon  the  ram- 
parts, and  I  saw  there  ^uns  of  the  time  of 
Herod,  upon  gun-carriages  eaten  up  by 
worms  and  painted  over  to  conceal  the 
rottenness.  These  very  guns,  I  do  believe 
are  recast  every  third  or  fourth  year  — 
upon  paper  —  with  your  money.  Ah,  my 
poor  Christian,  you  are  not  very  sharp, 
nor  the  other  people  in  our  village  either. 
But  the  men  you  send  as  deputies  to  Paris 

—  they  are  sharp,  too  sharp." 

He  broke  out  into  a  laugh,  and  I  could 
have  sent  him  back  to  Paris. 

"  Do  you  know  what  you  want?  "  said 
he  then,  filling  his  pipe  and  lighting  it,  for 
I  made  no  reply,  being  too  much  annoyed ; 

what  you  want  is  not  good  sense,  it  ia 
not  honesty.  All  of  us  peasants,  we  still 
possess  some  good  sense  and  honesty. 
And  we  believe,  moreover,  in  the  honesty 
of  others,  which  proves  that  we  ourselves 
have  a  little  left  1  No,  what  you  want  is 
education;  you  have  asked  for  bells,  and 
bells  you  will  get;  but  all  the  school  you 
have  is  a  miserable  shed,  and  your  only 
schoolmaster  is  old  Adam  Fix,  who  can 
teach  his  children  nothing,  by  reason  that 
he  knows  nothing  himself.  Well  now,  if 
you  were  to  ask  for  a  really  good  school, 
there  would  be  no  money  in  the  public 
fund.  There  is  money  enough  for  bells, 
but  for  a  good  schoolmaster,  for  a  large 
well-ventilated  room,  for  deal  benches  and 
tables,  for  pictures,  slates,  maps  and  books 
there  is  nothing;  for  if  you  h.id  good 
schools,  your  children  could  read,  write, 
keep  accounts ;  they  woidd  soon  be  able 
to  look  into  the  ministers'  accounts,  and 
that  is  exactly  what  his  Mc-yesty  wishes  to 
avoid.  You  understand  now,  cousin  ;  this 
is  the  reason  why  you  have  no  school  and 
you  have  bells." 
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Then  he  looked  knowingly  at  me ;  "  And, 
do  yon  know/'  said  he,  after  a  few  mo- 
ments' thought,  "  do  you  know  how  mach 
all  the  schools  in  France  cost  V  I  am  not 
referring  to  the  great  schools  of  medicine, 
and  law,  and  chemistry,  the  colleges,  and 
the  lyceams,  which  are  schools  for  wealthy 
yoang  men,  able  to  keep  themselves  in 
large  cities,  and  to  pay  for  their  own  main- 
tenance. I  am  speaking  of  schools  for  the 
people,  elementary  schools,  where  reading 
and  writing  are  taught,  the  two  first 
things  which  a  man  must  know,  and  which 
distinguish  him  from  the  savages  who 
roam  naked  in  the  American  forests  Y 
Well,  the  deputies  whom  the  people  them- 
3el?es  send  to  protect  their  interests  at 
Ptois,  and  whose  first  thought,  if  they  are 
not  altogether  thieves,  ought  to  be  to  dis- 
charge their  duty  towards  their  constitu- 
encies—  these  deputies  have  never  voted 
fiir  the  schools  of  the  people  a  larger  sum 
than  seventy-five  millions.  The  state  con- 
tributes ten  millions  as  its  share ;  the  com- 
onwe,  the  departments,  the  fathers  and 
mothers  do  the  rest.  Seventy-five  millions 
to  edncate  the  people  in  a  great  country 
like  onrs  —  it  is  a  disgrace.  The  United 
States  vpend  six  times  the  amount.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  for  the  War  budget  we 
pay  five  hundred  millions;  even  that 
wonld  not  be  too  much  if  we  had  five  hun- 
dred thousand  men  under  arms,  according 
to  the  calculation  which  has  been  made  of 
vbt  it  costs  per  diem  for  each  man ;  but 
fcf  an  army  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men,  it  is  too  much  by  half. 
HTiat  becomes  of  the  other  three  hundred 
niillions  ?  If  they  were  made  available  to 
bjdld  schools,  to  pay  able  masters,  to  fur- 
nish retreats  for  workmen  in  their  declin- 
ing days,  I  should  have  nothing  to  say 
•jainst  it ;  but  to  rinc  in  the  pockets  of 
«M.  the  senators  and  the  bells  of  MM. 
^  cnr^s,  I  insider  that  too  dear." 

As  cousin  George  bothered  my  mind 
^'ith  all  his  arguments,  Lfelt  a  wish  to  go 
^hed,  and  I  said  to  him,  All  that,  cous- 
^  is  very  fine,  but  it  is  getting  late, 
*od  besides  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Plebiscite.*' 

I  had  risen ;  but  he  laid  his  hand  upon 
^T*nn  and  said,  "Let  us  talk  a  little 
loojrer  let  me  finish  my  pipe.  You  say 
this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Pl^- 
^te  ;  but  that  Plebiscite  is  for  all  this 
^  arrangement  of  things  to  go  on.  If 
^  nation  believes  that  all  is  right,  that 
ffiough  money  is  left  to  it,  and  that  even 
It  can  spare  a  little  more;  that  the  minis- 
^  the  senators  and  the  princes  are  not 
yet  sufficiently  fat  and  flourishing;  that 


the  Emperor  has  not  bought  enough  in 
foreign  countries ;  well,  it  will  say  with 
this  Plebiscite,  *  Go  on,  pray  go  on  —  we 
are  quite  satisfied.'  Does  that  suit  your 
ideas  ?  *' 

"Yes.  I  had  rather  that  than  war," 
said  I,  in  a  very  bad  temper.  "  The  Em- 
pire is  peace  ;  I  vote  for  peace." 

Then  George  himself  rose  up,  emptying 
his  pipe  on  the  edge  of  the  table,  and  said : 
"  Christian,  you  are  right.  Let  us  go  to 
bed.  I  repent  bavins  bought  old  Briou's 
house :  decidedly  the  people  in  these 
parts  are  too  stupid,  xou  quite  grieve 
me." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  want  to  grieve  you,-'  said  I 
angrily ;  "  I  have  quite  as  much  sense  as 
you.'* 

"What!"  said  he.  "you  the  mayor  of 
Rothalp,  in  daily  communication  with  the 
sous-prdfet,  you  believe  that  the  object  of 
this  Plebiscite  is  to  confirm  peace  Y '' 

"  Yes,  I  do." 

"  What,  you  believe  that  ?  Conae  now. 
Have  we  not  peace  at  the  present  moment  ? 
Do  we  want  a  Plebiscite  to  preserve  it  ? 
Do  you  suppose  that  the  Germans  are  tak- 
en in  by  it?  Our  peasants,  to  be  sure, 
they  are  misled ;  they  are  indoctrinated  at 
the  cure's  house,  at  the  mayoralty-house, 
at  the  sous-prefecture ;  but  not  a  single 
workman  in  Paris  is  a  dupe  of  this  perni- 
cious scheming.  They  all  know  that  the 
Emperor  and  the  Ministers  want  war; 
that  the  generals  and  the  superior  offi- 
cers demand  it.  Peace  is  a  good  thing 
for  tradesmen,  for  artisans,  for  peasants ; 
but  the  officers  are  tired  of  being  cramped 
up  in  the  same  ranks.  Already  the  infe- 
rior officers  have  been  disgusted  with  the 
profession  through  the  crowds  of  nobles, 
Jesuits,  and  canting  hypocrites  of  all  sorts 
who  are  thrust  into  the  army.  The  troops 
are  not  animated  with  a  good  spirit ;  they 
want  promotion,  or  they  will  end  by  rous- 
ing themselves  into  a.  passion,  especially 
when  they  see  the  Prussians  nnder  our 
noses  helping  themselves  to  anything  they 
please  without  asking  our  leave.  You 
don't  understand  thatl  There,"  said  he, 
I  am  sleepy.   Let  us  go  to  bed." 

Then  I  began  to  understand  that  my 
cousin  had  learnt  many  things  at  Paris, 
and  that  he  knew  more  of  politics  than 
I  did. ,  But  that  did  not  prevent  me  from 
being  in  a  great  rage  with  him ;  for  the 
whole  of  that  day  he  had  done  nothing 
but  cause  trouble,  and  I  said  to  myself 
that  it  was  impossible  to  live  with  such  a 
brute. 

My  wife,  at  the  top  of  the  landing,  had 
heard  us  disputing;  but  as  we  were  go- 
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ing  upstairs,  she  came  all  smiles  to  meet 
us,  holding  the  candle,  and  saying :  **  Oh, 
you  have  had  a  great  deal  to  tell  each 
other  this  evening  I  You  must  have  had 
enough.  Come,  cousin,  let  me  take  you 
to  your  room  ;  there  it  is.  From  your  win- 
dow you  may  see  the  woods  in  the  moon- 
light ;  and  here  is  your  bed,  the  best  in 
the  house.  You  will  find  your  cotton  night- 
cap under  the  pillow." 

"  Very  nic'e,  Catherine,  thank  you,"  said 
George. 

"  And  I  hope  you  will  sleep  comfortably,'* 
said  she,  returning  to  me. 

This  wise  woman,  full  of  excellent  good 
sense,  then  said  to  me,  while  I  was  un- 
dressing :  "  Christian,  what  were  you 
thinking  of,  to  contradict  your  cousin? 
Such  a  rich  man,  and  who  can  do  us  so 
much  good  by  and  by!  What  does  the 
plebiscite  signify?  What  can  that  bring 
us  in  ?  Whatever  your  cousin  says  to  you 
say  *  Amen '  after  it.  Remember  that  his 
wife  has  relations,  that  she  will  want  to 
get  everything  on  her  side.  Mind  you 
don't  quarrel  with  George.  A  fine  mead- 
ow below  the  mill,  and  an  orchard  on  the 
hill-side,  are  not  found  every  day  in  the 
way  of  a  cow." 

1  saw  at  once  that  she  was  right,  and  I 
inwardly  resolved  never  to  contradict 
George  again,  who  might  himself  alone  be 
worth  to  us  far  more  than  the  Emperor, 
the  ministers,  the  senators,  and  all  the  es- 
tablishment together;  for  every  one  of 
those  people  thought  of  his  own  interests 
alone,  without  even  casting  away  a  thought 
upon  us :  and  of  course  we  ought  to  do 
the  same  as  they  did,  since  they  had  suc- 
ceeded 80  well  in  sewing  gold  lace  upon  all 
their  seams,  fattening  ana  living  in  abund- 
ance in  this  world,  without  mentioning  the 
promises  that  the  bishops  made  to  them  for 
the  next. 

Thinking  upon  these  things,  I  lay  calmly 
down,  and  soon  fell  asleep. 

II. 

The  next  day  early,  coubin  Greorge,  my 
son  Jacob,  and  myself,  after  having  eaten 
a  crust  of  bread  and  taken  a  glass  of  wine 
standing,  harnessed  our  horses,  and  put 
them  into  our  two  carts  to  go  and  fetch 
my  cousin's  wife  and  furniture  at  the 
Liitzelbourg  station. 

Before  coming  into  our  country,  Greorge 
had  ordered  his  house  to  be  whitewashed 
and  painted  from  top  to  bottom ;  he  had 
laid  new  floors,  and  replaced  the  old 
shingle  roof  with  tiles.  Now  the  paint 
was  dry,  the  doors  and  windows  stood 
open  day  and  night ;  the  house  could  not ' 


be  robbed,  for  there  was  nothing  in  it. 
My  cousin,  seeing  that  all  was  right,  had 
just  written  to  his  wife  that  she  might 
bring  their  good?  and  chattels  with  her. 

So  we  started  about  six  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  upon  the  road  the  people  of  Hange- 
viuer,  of  Metting,  and  Vechem,  and  thoao 
who  were  going  to  market  in  the  town 
were  sindng  and  shouting  "  Vive  TEm- 
pereur  1 ' 

Everywhere  they  bad  voted  "  Yes  "  for 
peace.  It  was  the  greatest  firaud  that  had 
ever  been  perpetrated;  by  the  way  in 
which  the  ministers,  the  prefects,  and  the 
Government  newspapers  had  explained 
the  Plebiscite,  everybody  had  imagined 
that  he  had  really  voted  peace. 

Cousin  George  hearing  this,  said,  "  Oh, 
you  poor  country  folks,  how  I  pity  you  for 
being  such  imbeciles  I  How  I  pity  you  for 
believing  what  these  pickpockets  tell 
you  I " 

That  was  bow  he  styled  the  Emperor's 
government,  and  naturally  I  felt  my  indig- 
nation rise  ;  but  Catherine's  sound  advice 
came  back  into  my  mind,  and  I  thought, 
"  Hold  your  tongue.  Christian ;  don't  say 
a  word  —  that's  your  best  plan." 

All  along  the  road  we  saw  the  same 
spectacle ;  the  soldiers  of  the  Slth,  garri- 
soned at  Phalsbourg,  looked  as  pleased  as 
men  who  have  won  the  first  prize  in  a  lot- 
tery; the  colonel  declared  that  the  men 
who  did  not  vote  **  Yes  would  be  unwor- 
thy of  being  called  Frenchmen.  Every 
man  had  voted  "  Yes ; "  for  a  good  soldier 
knows  nothing  but  his  orders. 

So  having  passed  before  the  gate  of 
France,  we  came  down  to  the  Baraquea 
and  then  reached  Liitzelbourg.  The  train 
from  Paris  had  passed  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore ;  the  whistle  could  yet  be  heard  under 
the  Saverne  tunnel. 

My  cousin's  wife,  with  whom  T  was  not 
yet  acquainted,  was  standing  by  her  lug- 
gage on  the  platform ;  and  seeing  Greorge 
coming  up,  she  cried,  full  of  joy,  **  Ah  I  is 
that  you  *?  and  here  is  cousin." 

She  kissed  us  both  heartily,  gazing  at 
us,  however,  with  some  surprise,  perhaps 
on  account  of  our  blouses  and  our  great 
wide-brimmed  black  hats.  But  no  I  it 
could  not  be  that ;  for  Marie  Anne  Finok 
was  a  native  of  Wasselonne,  in  Alsace,  and 
the  Alsacians  have  always  worn  the  blouse 
and  wide-brimmed  hat  as  long  as  I  can 
remember.  But  this  tall,  thin  woman, 
with  her  large  brown  eyes,  as  bustling, 
quick,  and  active  as  gunpowder,  after  hav- 
ing passed  thirty  years  at  Paris,  having 
first  been  cook  at  Krantheimer's,  at  a  place 
called  the  Barri^re  de  Montmartre,  and 
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then  in  five  cr  six  other  inns  in  the  great 
cit7,  might  well  be  somewhat  astonished 
at  seeing  snoh  simple  people  as  we  were ; 
and  no  doabt  it  also  gave  her  pleasure. 
ThsA  is  my  idea. 

"  The  carts  are  there,  wife,"  cried  George, 
ii  high  spirits.  **  We  will  load  the  biggest 
with  as  much  furniture  as  we  can,  and  the 
rest  upon  the  smaller  one.  You  will  sit 
m  front.  There  —  look  up  there  —  that's 
the  castle  of  Liitaelbourfir,  and  that  pretty 
little  wooden  house  close  by,  covered  all 
over  with  vine,  that  is  a  chalet,  Father 
Uoffinann-Forty's  ch&let,  the  distiller  of 
cordials ;  you  know  the  cordial  of  Phals- 
bourg." 

He  showed  her  everything. 

Then  we  began  to  load ;  that  big  Y^ri, 
who  takes  the  tickets  at  the  gate,  and  who 
oarries  the  parcels  to  Monsieur  Andre's 
omnibus,  comes  to  lend  us  a  hand.  And 
ibetwo  carts  being  loaded  about  twelve 
o'elock,  my  cousin^s  wife  seated  in  front  of 
the  foremost  one  upon  a  truss  of  straw, 
ve  started  at  a  quiet  pace  for  the  village, 
where  we  arrived  about  three  o'clock. 
But  I  remember^one  thing,  which  I  will  not 
omit  to  mention.  As  we  were  coming  out 
of  Liitzelbour^,  a  heavy  waggon-los^  of 
ooal  was  coming  down  the  hill,  a  lad  of 
Mtcen  or  seventeen  leading  the  horse  by 
the  bridle ;  at  the  door  of  the  last  house, 
t  little  child  of  five  years  old,  sitting  on 
tbe  ground,  was  looking  at  our  carts  pass^ 
ng  by ;  he  was  out  of  the  road,  he  could 
not  be  in  any  one's  way,  and  was  sitting 
there  perfectly  quiet,  when  the  boy,  with- 
out any  rexison,  gave  him  a  lash  with  his 
whip,  which  made  the  ch'dd  cry  aloud. 

My  cousin's  wife  saw  that. 
Why  did  that  boy  strike  the  child  ?  " 
inquired. 

"That's  a coalheavcr,"  George  answered. 
**He  comes  from  Sarrebriick.  He  is  a 
Pniasian.  He  struck  the  child  because  he 
is  a  French  child." 

Then  my  cousin's  wife  wanted  to  get 
down  to  fall  upon  the  Prussian ;  she  cried 
to  him, "  You  great  coward,  you  laey  dog, 
yoQ  wicked  wretch,  come  and  hit  me." 
^  the  boy  would  have  come  to  settle 
wt»  if  we  had  not  been  there  to  receive 
him;  bat  he  would  not  trust  himself  to 
u  and  lashed  his  horses  to  get  out  of  our 
TOBcb,  making  all  haste  to  pass  the  bridge, 
^  taming  his  head  round  towards  us,  for 
fear  of  being  followed. 

I  thonght  at  the  time  that  cousin  George 
^ wrong  in  saying t^at  this  boy  hada 
^  against  the  French  because  he  was  a 
*^M«an;  but  I  learned  afterwards  that 
he  was  light^  and  that  the  Germans  have 


,  borne  ill-will  against  us  for  years  without 
showing  it  to  us  —  like  a  set  of  sulky  fel- 
lows waiting  for  a  good  opportunity  to 
make  us  feel  it. 

**  It  is  our  good  man  that  Ve  have  to 
thank  for  this,"  said  George:  "the  Ger- 
mans fancy  that  we  have  named  him  Em- 
peror to  begin  his  uncle's  tricks  again ;  and 
now  they  look  upon  our  Plebiscite  as  a 
declaration  of  war.  The  joy  of  our  sous- 
pr6fets,  our  mayors,  and  our  curds,  and  of 
all  those  excellent  people  who  only  pros- 
per upon  the  miseries  of  mankind,  proves 
that  they  are  not  very  far  out." 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  cried  his  wife ;  "  but  to 
beat  a  child,  that  is  cowardly." 

"  Bah  1  don't  let  us  think  about  it,"  said 
Greorge.  "We  shall  see  much  worse 
things  than  this ;  and  that  we  shall  have 
deserved  it  through  our  own  folly.  God 
grant  that  I  may  be  mistaken  I  " 

Talking  so,  we  arrived  home. 

My  wife  had  prepared  dinner ;  there  was 
kissing  all  round,  the  acquaintance  was 
made;  we  all  sat  round  the  table,  and 
dined  with  excellent  appetites.  Marie 
Anne  was  gay ;  she  had  already  seen  their 
house  on  her  way,  and  the  garden  behind 
it  with  its  rows  of  gooseberry-bushes  and 
the  plum-trees  full  of  blossom.  The  two 
carts,  the  horses  having  been  taken  out, 
were  standing  before  their  door ;  and  from 
our  windows  might  be  seen  the  village 
people  examining  them  attentively,  going 
round  gazing  with  curiosity  upon  the 
great  heavy  boxes,  feeling  the  bedding, 
and  talking  together  about  this  great 
quantity  of  furniture  and  goods,  just  as  if 
it  was  their  own  business. 

They  said  no  doubt  that  our  cousin 
George  Weber  and  his  wife  were  rich  peo- 
ple, who  deserved  the  respectful  consider- 
ation of  the  whole  country  round ;  and  I 
myselfi  before  seeing  these  great  chests, 
should  never  have  dreamed  that  they 
could  have  so  much  belonging  entirely  to 
themselves. 

This  proved  to  me  that  my  wife  was 
perfectly  right  in  continuing  to  pay  every 
respect  to  my  cousin;  she  had  also  cau- 
tioned our  daughter  Grddel;  and  as  for 
Jacob,  he  is  a  most  sensible  lad,  who 
thinks  of  everything  and  needs  not  to  be 
told  what  to  do. 

But  what  astonished  us  a .  great  deal 
more  was  to  see  arriving  about  half-past 
three  two  other  large  waggons  from  the 
direction  of  Wechem,  and  hearing  my 
cousin  cry  "  Here  comes  my  wine  from 
BarrI" 

Before  coming  to  Rothalp  he  had  him- 
self gone  to  Barr,  in  Alsace,  in  order  to 
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taste  the  wine  and  to  make  his  own  bar- 
gains. 

"  Come,  Christian,"  said  he,  rising,  "  we 
have  no  time  to  lose  if  we  mean  to  unload 
before  nightfall.  Take  your  pincers  and 
your  mallet ;  you  will  also  fetcn  ropes  and 
a  ladder  to  let  the  casks  down  into  the 
cellar." 

Jacob  ran  to  fetch  what  was  wanted, 
and  we  all  came  out  together  —  my  wife, 
my  daughter,  cousin,  ana  everybody.  My 
man  Frantz  remained  alone  at  the  mill, 
and  immediately  they  began  to  undo  the 
boxes,  to  carry  the  furniture  into  the 
house  :  chests  of  drawers,  wardrobes,  bed- 
steads, and  quantities  of  plates,  dishes, 
soup-tureens,  &c.,  which  were  carried 
straight  into  the  kitchen. 

My  cousin  gave  hi  a  orders:  "Put  that 
down  in  a  corner;  set  that  in  another 
corner." 

The  neighbours  helped  us  too,  out  of 
curiosity.  Everything  went  on  admira- 
bly. 

And  upon  this  arrived  the  waggons 
firom  Barr ;  they  were  obliged  to  be  kept 
waiting  till  seven  o'clock.  Our  wives  had 
already  set  up  the  beds  and  put  away  the 
linen  in  the  wardrobes. 
^ About  seven  o'clock  everything  was  in 
order  in  the  house.  We  now  thought  of 
resting  till  to-morrow,  when  Joseph  said 
to  us,  turning  up  his  sleeves,  "Now,  my 
friend,  here  comes  the  biggest  part  of  the 
work.  I  always  strike  the  iron  while  it's 
hot.  Let  all  the  men  who  are  willing  help 
me  to  unload  the  casks,  for  the  drivers 
want  to  get  back  to  town,  and  I  think 
they  are  right." 

Immediately  the  cellar  was  opened,  the 
ladder  laid  against  the  first  waggon,  the 
lanterns  lighted,  the  planks  set  leaning  in 
their  places,  and  until  eleven  o'clock  we 
did  nothing  but  unload  wine,  roll  down 
casks,  let  them  down  with  my  ropes,  and 
put  them  in  their  places. 

Never  had  I  worked  as  I  did  on  that 
day  1 

Not  before  eleven  o'clock  did  cousin 
George,  seeing  everything  settled  to  his 
satisfaction,  seem  pleased ;  he  tapped  the 
first  cask,  filled  a  jug  with  wine,  and  said, 
"  Working  men,  come  up,  we  will  have  a 
good  draught,  and  then  we  will  go  to 
bed." 

The  cellar  was  shut  up,  we  drank  in 
the  large  parlour,  and  then  all,  one  after 
another,  went  home  to  bed,  upon  the  stroke 
of  midnight. 

All  the  villagers  were  astonished  to  see 
how  these  Parisians  worked.  They  were 
all  the  talk.   At  one  time  it  was  how' 


cousin  had  bought  up  all  the  manure  at 
the  gendarmerie ;  then  how  he  had  made 
a  contract  to  have  all  his  land  drained  in 
the  autumn ;  and  then  how  he  was  goinff 
to  build  a  stable  and  a  laundry  at  the  back 
of  his  house,  a  distillery  at  the  end  of  his 
yard ;  he  was  enlarging  his  cellars,  already 
the  finest  in  the  country.  What  a  quanti- 
ty of  money  he  must  have  1 

If  he  had  not  paid. his  architect,  the 
carpenters,  and  the  masons  cash  down,  it 
would  have  been  declared  that  he  was 
ruining  himself.  But  he  never  wanted  a 
penny ;  and  his  solicitor  always  addressed 
nim  with  a  smiling  face,  raising  his  hat 
from  afar  off,  and  calling  him  *'my  dear 
Monsieur  Weber." 

One  single  thing  vexed  George  :  he  had 
requested  of  the  prefecture  as  soon  as  he 
arnved  a  licence  to  open  his  public-house 
at  the  sign  of  "The  Pineapple."  He  had 
even  written  three  letters  to  Sarreboarg, 
and  had  received  no  answer.  Morning 
and  evening,  seeing  me  pass  by  with  my 
carts  of  grain  and  flour,  he  called  to  me 
through  the  window,  "  Hallo,  Christian, 
this  way  just  a  minute !  ** 

He  never  talked  of  anything  else;  he 
even  came  to  tease  m6  at  the  mayoralty- 
house  to  endorse  and  seal  his  letters  with 
attestations  as  to  his  good  life  and  charao- 
ter ;  and  yet  no  answer  came. 

One  evening,  as  I  was  busy  signing  the 
registration  of  the  reports  drawn  up  in 
the  week  by  the  schoolmaster,  he  came  in 
and  said,  "  Nothing  yet  V  " 

"  Cousin,  I  don't  know  the  meaning  of 
it." 

"  Very  well,*'  said  he,  sitting  before  my 
desk.  "  Give  me  some  paper.  Let  me 
write  for  once,  and  then  we  will  see." 

He  was  pale  with  excitement,  and  began 
to  write,  reading  it  as  he  went  on  :  — 

Monsieur  le  Sous-Peepkt, —  I  have  re- 
quested from  you  a  Hoence  to  open  a  publio- 
house  at  Rothalp.  I  have  even  had  the  honour 
of  writing  you  three  letters  upon  the  subject, 
and  you  have  given  me  no  answer.  Answer  me 
—  yes  or  no!  When  people  are  paid,  and  well 
paid,  they  ought  to  fulfil  their  duty. 

•*  Monsieur  le  Sous-Prefet,  I  have  the  honour 
to  salute  you. 

**  Geoeob  Webee, 
"  Late  Sergeant  of  Marines,** 

Hearing  this  letter,  my  hair  positively 
stood  on  end. 

"Cousin,  don't  send  that,"  said  I;  "the 
Sou8-Pr6fet  would  very  likely  put  you 
under  arrest." 

"  Pooh  I "  said  he,  "  you  country  peo- 
ple, you  seem  to  look  upon  these  folks  as 
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if  Ihcy  were  demigods,  yet  they  live  upon 
our  money.  It  is  we  who  pay  them  ;  tuey 
are  for  our  service,  and  nothing  more. 
Here,  Christian,  will  you  put  your  seal  to 
that?" 

Then,  in  spite  of  all  my  wife  might  say, 
I  replied,  "  George,  for  the  love  of  Heaven, 
don't  ask  me  that.  I  should  most  assuredly 
loee  my  place." 

**  Wiiat  place  ?  Tour  place  as  mayor," 
said  he,  **  in  which  you  receive  the  com- 
mands of  the  Sous-Pr^fet  who  receives  the 
commands  of  the  Pr^fet,  who  receives  the 
orders  of  a  Minister,  who  does  everything 
that  OUT  honest  man  bids  him.  I  had 
rather  be  a  ragman  than  fill  «uch  a  place." 

The  schoolmaster,  who  happened  to  be 
there,  suddenly  dropped  from  the  clouds ; 
his  arms  hung  down  the  sides  of  his  chair, 
and  he  gazed  at  my  cousin  with  staring 
eyes,  just  as  a  man  fearfully  examines  a 
dangerous  lunatic. 

I,  too,  was  sitting  upon  thorns  on  hear- 
ing such  words  as  these  in  the  mayoralty- 
house  ;  but  at  last  I  told  him  I  had  rather 
go  myself  to  Sarrebourg  and  ask  for  the 
permrssion  than  seal  that  letter. 

**  Then  we  will  go  together,"  said  he. 

But  I  felt  sure  that  if  he  spoke  after  this 
fashion  to  Monsieur  le  Sous-Prdfet,  he 
would  lay  hands  upon  both  of  us ;  and  I 
Slid  that  I  should  go  alone,  because  his 
presence  would  put  a  constraint  upon  me. 

**Very  well,"  he  said;  "but  you  will 
tail  me  everything  that  the  Sous-Pr^et 
has  been  saying  to  you." 

He  tore  up  his  letter,  and  we  went  out 
together. 

I  don't  remember  that  I  ever  passed  a 
worse  night  than  that.  My  wife  kept  re- 
peating to  me  that  our  cousin  George  had 
the  precedence  over  the  Sous-Pr^fet,  who 
only  laughed  at  us;  that  the  Emperor, 
too,  had  cousins,  who  wanted  to  inherit 
ererything  from  him,  and  that  everybody 
onj^t  to  stick  to  their  own  belongings. 

Next  day,  when  I  left  for  Sarrebourg, 
mr  head  was  in  a  whirl  of  confusion,  and 
I  thought  that  my  cousin  and  his  wife 
would  have  done  well  to  have  stayed  in 
Paris  rather  than  come  and  trouble  us 
when  we  were  at  peace,  when  every  man 
I»*id  hia  own  rates  and  taxes,  when  every- 
body voted  as  they  liked  at  the  prefecture. 
I  could  say  that  never  was  a  loud  word 
^ken  at  the  public-house;  that  people 
Mtended  with  regularity  both  mass  and 
Tespers;  that  the  gendarmes  never  visited 
oor  village  more  than  once  a  week  to  pre- 
•ervc  order ;  and  that  I  mvself  was  treat- 
^  with  consideration  and  respect ;  that 


said,  "  That's  the  truth  I  that's  the  opinion 
of  Monsieur  le  Maire !  " 

Yes,  all  these  things  and  many  more 
passed  through  my  mind,  and  I  should 
have  liked  to  see  cousin  George  at  Jer- 
icho. 

This  is  just  how  we  were  in  our  village, 
and  I  don't  know  even  yet  by  what  means 
other  people  had  made  such  fools  of  us. 
In  the  end  we  have  had  to  pay  dearly  for 
it;  and  our  children  ought  to  learn  wis- 
dom by  it. 


^hen  I  spoke  but  a  word,  honest  meneyere. 
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Dagoitet,  the  fool,  whom  Qawain  in  his  moods 
Had  made  mock-knight  of  Arthur's  Table 
Bound, 

As  Camelot,  high  above  the  yellowing  woods, 
Danced  like  a  withered  leaf  before  the  HalL 
And  toward  him  fh>m  the  hall,  with  harp  in 
hand. 

And  ft:>om  the  crown»  thereof  a  carcanet 
Of  ruby  swaying  to  and  fro,  the  prize 
Of  Tristram  in  the  jousts  of  yesterday. 
Came  Tristram,  saying,  •*  Why  skip  ye  so,  Sir 
Fool?" 

For  Arthur  and  Sir  Lancelot  riding  once 
Far  down  beneath  a  winding  wall  of  rock 
Heard  a  child  wail.   A  stamp  of  oak  half-dead. 
From  roots  like  some  black  coil  of  craven  snakes 
Clutch *d  at  the  crag,  and  started  thro'  mid  air 
Bearing  an  eagle's  nest :  and  thro*  the  tree 
Rushed  ever  a  rainy  wind,  and  thro'  the  wind 
Pierced  ever  a  child's  cry  :  and  crag  and  tree 
Scaling,  Sir  Lancelot  from  the  perilous  nest. 
This  ruby  necklace  thrice  around  her  neck, 
And  all  unsoarr'd  from  beak  or  talon,  brought 
A  maiden  babe;  which  Arthur  pitying  took. 
Then  gave  it  to  his  Queen  to  rear  :  the  Queen 
But  coklly  acquiescing,  in  "her  white  arms 
Received,  and  after  loved  it  tenderly, 
And  named  it  Nestling;  so  forgot  herself 
A  moment,  and  her  cares;  till  that  young  life 
Being  smitten  in  roid  heaven  with  mortal  cold 
Past  from  her;  and  in  time  the  carcanet 
Vexi  her  with  plaintive  memories  of  the  child  : 
So  she,  delivering  k  to  Arthur,  said, 
"  Take  thou  the  jewels  of  this  dead  innocence. 
And  make  them,  an  thou  wilt,  a  tourney-prize." 

To  whom  the  King,    Peace  to  thine  eagle- 
borne 

Dead  nestling,  and  this  honour  after  death. 
Following  thy  will!  but,  0  my  Queen,  I  muse 
Why  ye  not  wear  on  arm,  or  neok,  or  zone 

♦  This  poem  forms  one  of  the  "  Idyllf  of  the 
Kln^."  Its  place  Is  between  •*  PoUeas  "  and  "  Guln- 
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Those  diamonds  that  I  reeoaed  from  the  tam, 
And  Lancelot  won,  methoagbt,  for  thee  to  wear.** 

Would  rather  ye  had  let  them  fall,*'  she 

cried, 

«*  Plunge  and  be  lost  —  ill-fated  as  they  were, 
A  bitterness  to  me!  —  ye  look  amaied, 
Not  knowing  they  were  lost  as  soon  as  given  ^ 
Slid  from  my  hands,  when  I  was  leaning  out 
Above  the  river  —  that  unhappy  child 
Past  in  her  barge  :  but  rosier  luck  will  go 
With  these  rich  jewels,  seeing  that  they  came 
Not  from  the  skeleton  of  a  brother-slayer. 
But  the  sweet  body  of  a  maiden  babe. 
Perchance  —  who  knows!  —  the  purest  of  thy 
knights 

May  win  them  for  the  purest  of  my  maids.**  ' 

She  ended,  and  the  cry  of  a  great  Jousts 
With  trumpet-blowings  ran  on  all  the  ways 
From  Camelot  in  among  the  fkded  fields 
To  furthest  towers;  and  everywhere  the  knights 
Arm'd  for  a  day  of  glory  before  the  King. 

But  on  the  hither  side  of  that  loud  mom 
Into  the  hall  stagger'fl,  his  visage  ribb*d 
From  ear  to  ear  with  dogwhip-weals,  his  nose 
Bridge-broken,  one  eye  out,  and  one  hand  off. 
And  one  with  shattered  fingers  dangling  lame, 
A  churl,  to  whom  indignantly  the  King, 

**  My  churl,  for  whom  Christ  died,  what  evil 
beast 

Hath  drawn  his  claws  athwart  thy  fkoe?  or 
fiend? 

Man  was  it  who  marr*d  heaven's  image  in  thee 
thus?" 

Then,  sputtering  thro'  the  hedge  of  splinter'd 
teeth, 

Tet  strangers  to  the  iongue,  and  with  blunt 
stump 

Pitoh-blaoken'd  sawing  the  air,  said  the  maim'd 
churl, 

**  He  took  them  and  he  drave  them  to  his 
tower — 

Some  hold  he  was  a  table-knight  of  thine  — 
A  hundred  goodly  ones  —  the  Red  Knight,  he  — 
Lord,  I  was  tending  swine,  and  the  Red  Knight 
Brake  in  upon  me  and  drave  them  to  his  tower; 
And  when  I  call'd  upon  thy  name  as  one 
Thtkt  doest  right  by  gentle  and  by  churl, 
M^m'd  me  and  maul'd,  and  would  outright 
have  slain. 

Save  that  he  sware  me  to  a  message,  saying  — 
*  Tell  thou  the  King  and  all  his  liars,  that  I 
Have  founded  my  Round  Table  in  the  North, 
And  whatsoever  his  own  knights  have  sworn 
My  knights  have  sworn  the  counter  to  it — and 
say 

My  tower  is  full  of  harlots,  like  his  court. 
But  mine  are  worthier,  seeing  they  profess 
To  be  none  other  than  themselves  —  and  say 
My  knights  are  all  adulterers  like  his  own. 
But  mine  are  truer,  seeing  they  profess 
To  be  none  other;  and  say  his  hour  is  come 
The  heathen  are  upon  htm,  his  long  lance 
Broken,  and  his  Ezoalibur  a  straw.'  " 


I    Then  Arthur  tum'd  to  Kay  the  seneschal, 
I  *'  Take  thou  my  churl,  and  tend  him  curiously 
I  Like  a  king's  heir,  till  all  his  hurts  be  whole. 
I  The  heathen  —  but  that  ever-climbihg  wave, 
Hurl'd  back  again  so  often  in  empty  foam* 
Hath  lain  for  years  at  rest  —  and  renegades. 
Thieves,  bandits,  leavings  of  confusion,  wboocB 
The  wholesome  realm  is  purged  of  otherwhere,  — 
Friends,  thro*  your  manhood  and  your  fealty» 
— now 

Make  thdr  last  head  like  Satan  in  the  North. 
My  younger  knights,  new-made,  in  whom  yo«r 
flower 

Waits  to  be  solid  fruit  of  golden  deeds. 
Move  with  me  toward  Sieir  quelling,  which 
achieved. 

The  loneliest  ways  are  safe  finom  shore  to  shore. 
But  thou.  Sir  Lancelot,  sitting  in  my  place 
Enchaf r'd  to-morrow,  arbitrate  the  field ; 
For  wherefore  shouldst  thou  care  to  mingle  with 
it, 

Only  to  yield  my  Queen  her  owh  again  7 
Speak,  Lancelot,  thou  art  silent:  is  it  w«UT  '* 

Thereto  Sir  Lanodot  answer'd,  <*  It  is  wdl : 
Tet  better  if  the  King  abide,  and  leave 
The  leading  of  his  younger  knights  to  me. 
Else,  for  the  King  has  wiU*d  it,  it  is  welL" 

Then  Arthur  rose  and  Lancelot  follow'd  him. 
And  while  they  stood  without  the  doors,  tha 
King 

Tum'd  to  him  saying,  **  Is  it  then  so  weU  ? 
Or  mine  the  blame  that  oft  I  seem  as  he 
Of  whom  was  written,  *  a  sound  is  in  his  ears  *  — 
The  foot  that  loiters,  bidden  go,  —  the  glanoe 
that  only  seems  half-loyal  to  command,  — 
A  manner  somewhat  fallen  firom  reverence  — 
Or  have  I  dream'd  the  bearing  of  our  knigfata 
Tells  of  a  manhood  ever  less  and  lower  T 
Or  whence  the  fear  lest  this  my  realm,  uprear*d» 
By  noble  deeds  at  one  with  noble  vows. 
From  flat  oonfusion  and  brute  violences. 
Reel  back  into  the  beast,  and  be  no  more  T  " 

He  spoke,  and  taking  all  his  younger  knights, 
Down  the  slope  city  rode,  and  sharp^  tum'd 
North  by  the  gate.   In  her  high  bower  the 
Queen, 

Working  a  tapestry,  lifted  up  her  head, 
Watoh*a  her  lord  pass,  and  knew  not  that  she 
righ'd. 

Then  ran  across  her  memory  the  strange  rhyme 
Of  bygone  Merlin,    Where  is  he  who  knows  ? 
From  the  great  deep  to  the  great  deep  he  goes." 

But  when  the  moming  of  a  tournament. 
By  these  in  earnest  those  in  mockery  call'd 
The  Tournament  of  the  Dead  Innocence, 
Brake  with  a  wet  wind  blowing,  Lancelot, 
Round  whose  sick  head  all  night,  like  birds  of 
prey. 

The  words  of  Arthur  flying  shriek'd,  arose. 
And  down  a  streetway  hung  with  folds  of  pore 
White  samite,  and  bv  fountains  running  wine. 
Where  children  sat  in  white  with  cups  of  gold. 
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Uoftd  to  tbe  lists,  and  there,  with  slow  sad 
itepo 

Anending,  filPd  bis  dooble-drsgonM  ohair. 

He  gUneed  and  saw  the  stately  galleries. 
Same,  dameel,  eaoh  thro'  worship  of  their 
Qaeen 

White-robed  in  honour  of  the  stainless  ohild. 
And  some  with  scattered  jewels,  like  a  bank 
Of  maiden  snow  mingled  with  sparks  of  fire. 
He  looked  bat  once,  and  vail'd  his  eyes  again. 

The  sadden  trampet  sonnded  as  in  a  dream 
To  ears  but  half-awaked,  then  one  low  roll 
Of  Aatnmn  thunder,  and  the  jousts  began  : 
And  ever  the  wind  blew,  and  yellowing  leaf 
And  gloom  and  gleam,  and  shower  and  shorn 
plame- 

Went  down  it.    Sighing  weariedly,  as  one 

Who  sits  and  ceases  on  a  faded  fire. 

When  all  the  goodlier  guests  are  post  away. 

Sat  th^r  g^reat  umpire,  looking  o*er  the  lists. 

He  saw  the  laws  that  ruled  the  tournament 

Broken,  bat  spake  not;  onoe,  a  knight  cast  down 

Before  his  throne  of  arbitration  cursed 

Tke  dead  babe  and  the  follies  of  the  King; 

Aad  once  the  laoes  of  a  helmet  crack *d. 

And  showed  him,  like  a  vermin  in  its  hole, 

Hodred,  a  narrow  face  :  anon  he  heard 

The  Toiee  that  billow*d  round  the  barriers  roar 

An  ocean-aounding  welcome  to  one  knight. 

Bat  newly  enter'd,  taller  than  the  rest. 

And  armoar*d  all  iri  furest  green,  whereon 

Then  tript  a  hundrel  tiny  silver  deer. 

And  wearing  bat  a  holly-spray  for  crest, 

With  eTer-ea*ittering  berries,  and  on  shield 

A  tpear,  a  harp,  a  bugle — Tristram  —  late 

OTeraeas  in  Brittany  retumM, 
Aftd  marriage  with  a  princess  of  that  realm, 
hsit  the  White— Sir  Tristram  of  the  Woods  — 
Whoa  Lancelot  knew,  had  held  sometime  with 
pain 

His  own  against  him,  and  now  yeam'd  to  shake 
The  barthto  oflf  bis  heart  in  one  full  shock 
With  Tristram  ev'n  to  death  :  his  strong  hands 
gript 

And  dinted  tbe  gilt  dragons  right  and  left. 
Until  be  groan'd  for  wrath  —  so  many  of  those. 
That  ware  their  ladies  colours  on  the  casque. 
Drew  from  before  Sir  Tristram  to  the  bounds. 
And  there  with  gibes  and  flickering  mockeries 
Stood,  while  he  mutter'd,  **  Craven  crests!  0 
shame! 

What  faith  have  these  in  whom  they  sware  to 
tove? 

The  gtoiy  of  our  Bound  Table  is  no  more.'* 

So  Tristram  won,  and  Lancelot  gave,  the 
gems. 

Rot  speaking  other  word  than  '*  Hast  thou  won  7 
Art  thoo  the  purest,  brother  ?  See,  the  hand 
Wherewith  thoa  takest  this,  is  red!  "  to  whom 
Tristram,  half  plagaed  by  Lancelot's  tangooroos 


Made  answer,    Ay,  hot  wherefore  toss  me  this 
LQn  a  dry  bone  east  to  some  hungry  hound  T 
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Let  be  thy  fair  Queen's  fantasy.   Strength  of 
heart 

And  might  of  limb,  but  mainly  use  and  skill. 

Are  winners  In^his  pastime  of  our  King. 

My  hand  —  belike  the  lance  hath  dript  upon  it — 

No  blood  of  mine,  I  trow;  but  O  chief  knight, 

Right  arm  of  Arthur  in  tbe  battlefield. 

Great  brother,  thou  nor  I  have  made  the  world; 

Be  happy  in  thy  fair  Queen  as  I  in  mine." 

And  Tristram  round  the  gallery  made  his 
horse 

Caracole;  then  bow'd  his  homage,  bluntly  say- 
ing, 

*<  Fair  damsels,  each  to  him  who  worships  eaoh 
Sole  Queen  of  Beauty  and  of  love,  heboid 
This  day  my  Queen  of  Beauty  is  not  here." 
And  most  of  these  were  mute,  some  anger'd, 
one 

Murmuring  **  All  courtesy  is  dead,"  and  one, 
**  The  glory  of  our  Round  Table  is  no  more." 

Then  foU  thick  rain,  plume  droopt  and  mantle 
clung. 

And  pettish  cries  awoke,  and  the  wan  day 
Went  glooming  down  in  wet  and  weariness ; 
But  under  her  black  brows  a  swarthy  dame 
Laugh'd  shrilly,  crying  **  Praise  the  patient 
saints, 

Our  one  white  day  of  Innocence  hath  past, 
Tho'  somewhat  draggled  at  the  skirt.   So  be  it 
The  snowdrop  only,  flowering  thro'  the  year. 
Would  make  the  world  as  blank  as  wintertide. 
Come  —  let  us  comfort  their  sad  eyes,  our 
Queen's 

And  Lancelot's,  at  this  night's  solemnity 
With  all  the  kindlier  colours  of  the  field." 

So  dame  and  damsel  glitter'd  at  the  feast 
Variously  gay :  for  he  that  tells  the  tale 
Liken 'd  them,  saying  as  when  an  hour  of  cold 
Falls  on  the  mountain  in  midsummer  snows. 
And  all  the  purple  slopes  of  mountain  flowers 
Pass  under  white,  till  the  warm  hour  returns 
With  veer  of  wind,  and  all  are  flowers  again; 
So  dame  and  damsel  oast  the  simple  white, 
And  glowing  in  all  colours,  the  live  grass, 
Roee-oampion,  bluebell,  kingcup,  poppy,  glanced 
About  the  revels,  and  with  mirth  so  loud 
Beyond  all  use,  that,  half-amased,  the  Queen, 
And  wroth  at  Tristram  and  the  lawless  jousts. 
Brake  up  their  sports,  then  slowly  to  her  bower 
Parted,  and  in  her  bosom  pain  was  lord. 

And  little  Dagonet  on  the  morrow  mora. 
High  over  all  the  yellowing  Autumn-tide, 
Danced  like  a  wither'd  leaf  before  the  hall. 
Then  Tristram  saying,  *«  Why  skip  ye  so,  Or 
FoolT'» 

Wheel'd  round  on  either  heel,  Dagonet  replied, 
"  Belike  for  lack  of  wiser  company; 
Or  being  fool,  and  seeing  too  much  wit 
Makes  the  world  rotten,  why,  belike  I  skip 
To  know  myself  the  wisest  knight  of  all" 
"  Ay,  fbd,"  said  Trirtram,     bat  'tis  eating 
dry 

To  danoe  without  a  catch,  a  *oandsby 
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To  danoe  to/*   Then  he  twangled  on  hia  harp, 
And  while  he  twangled  little  Dagonet  stood, 
Quiet  as  any  water-sodden  log 
Stayed  in  the  wandering  warble  of  a  brook; 
But  when  the  twangling  ended,  skipt  again; 
Then  being  ask'd,     Why  skipt  ye  not,  Sir 
Fool?" 

Made  answer,  **  I  had  liefer  twenty  years 
Skip  to  the  broken  mnsio  of  my  brains 
Than  any  broken  music  ye  can  make.'* 
Then  Tristram,  waiting  for  the  quip  to  come, 
*'  Good  now,  what  music  have  I  broken,  fool  7  '* 
And  little  Dagonet,  skipping,     Arthnr,  the 
kings'; 

For  when  thou  playest  that  air  with  Queen 

IsoU, 

Thou  makest  broken  music  with  thy  bride. 
Her  dantier  namesake  down  in  Brittany  — 
And  so  thou  breakest  Arthar*6  music  too.** 
**  Save  for  that  broken  music  in  thy  brains, 
Sir  Fool,**  said  Tristram,  I  woiUd  break  thy 
head. 

Fool,  I  came  late,  the  heathen  wars  were  o*er. 
The  life  had  flown,  we  sware  but  by  the  shell  — 
I  am  but  a  fool  to  reason  with  a  fool  — 
Come,  thou  art  crabbed  and  sour  :  but  lean  me 
down. 

Sir  Dagonet,  one  of  thy  long  asses*  ears, 
And  harken  if  my  music  be  not  true. 

*  Free  love —  free  field  —  we  love  but  while 
we  may : 

The  woods  are  bush*d,  their  music  is  no  more  : 
The  leaf  is  dead,  the  yearning  past  away  : 
New  leaf,  new  life  —  the  days  of  frost  are  o*er  : 
New  life,  new  love  to  suit  the  newer  day  : 
New  loves  are  sweet  as  those  that  went  before : 
Free  love,  —  free  field  —  we  love  but  while  we 
may.* 

**  Te  might  have  moved  slow-measure  to  my 
tune, 

Not  stood  stockstilL   I  made  it  in  the  woods. 
And  heard  it  ring  as  true  as  tested  gold.** 

But  Dagonet  with  one  foot  poised  in  his 
hand, 

**  Friend,  did  ye  mark  that  fountain  yesterday 
Made  to  run  wine?  —  but  this  had  run  itself 
All  out  like  a  long  life  to  a  sour  end  — 
And  them  that  round  it  sat  with  golden  cups 
To  hand  the  wine  to  whomsoever  came  — 
The  twelve  small  damosels  white  as  Innocence, 
In  honour  of  poor  Innocence  the  babe. 
Who  left  the  gems  which  Innocence  the  Queen 
Lent  to  the  King,  and  Innocence  the  King 
Gave  for  a  prize — ahd  one  of  those  white  slips 
Handed  her  cup  and  piped,  the  pretty  one, 
*  Drink,  drink.  Sir  Fool,*  and  thereupon  I 

drank,  ^ 
Spat — pish— the  oup  was  gold,  the  draught 

was  mud.** 

And  Tristram,  '*Was  it  maddier  than  thy 
gibes? 

Is  all  the  laughter  gone  dead  out  of  thee  7 
Not  marking  how  the  knighthood  mock  thee, 
fool  — 


*  Fear  God  :  honour  the  king  —  his  one  troe 
knight — 

Sole  follower  of  the  vows  *  —  for  here  be  they 
Who  knew  thee  swine  enow  before  I  came. 
Smuttier  than  blasted  grain  :  but  when  the 
King 

Had  made  thee  fool,  thy  vanity  so  shot  up 
It  frighted  all  free  fool  fh>m  out  thy  heart; 
Which  left  thee  less  than  fool,  and  less  than 
swine, 

A  naked  aught — yet  swine  I  hold  thee  still. 
For  I  have  flung  thee  pearls  and  find  thee 
swine." 

And  little  Dagonet  mincing  with  his  feet, 
**  Knight,  an  ye  fling  those  rubies  round  mj 
qeck 

In  lieu  of  hers,  1*11  hold  thou  hast  some  toaoh 
Of  music,  since  I  care  not  for  thy  pearls. 
Swine  7   I  have  wallow 'd,  I  have  wash*d  —  the 
world 

Is  flesh  and  shadow  —  I  have  had  my  day. 
The  dirty  nurse,  Experience,  in  her  kind 
Hath  foulM  me  —  an  I  wallow'd,  then  I 
washed  — 

I  have  had  my  day  and  my  philosophies — 
And  thank  the  Lord  I  am  King  Arthur's  fool. 
Swine,  say  ye  7  swine,  goats,  aases,  rams  and 


Troop'd  round  a  Paynim  harper  once,  who 

thrumm'd 
On  such  a  wire  as  musically  as  thou 
Some  such  flue  song  —  but  never  a  king's  fool.*' 

And  Tristram,  **  Then  were  swine,  goats. 


The  wiser  fools,  seeing  the  Paynim  bard 

Had  such  a  mastery  of  his  mystery 

That  he  could  harp  his  wife  up  out  of  H^'* 

Then  Dagonet,  turning  on  the  ball  of  his 
foot, 

<*  And  whither  harp*et  thou  thine?  down!  snd 
thyself 

Down!  and  two  more:  a  helpful  harper  thou. 
That  harpest  downward!   Dost  thou  know  the 
star 

We  call  the  harp  of  Arthur  up  in  heaven  7  " 

And  Tristram,  "  Ay,  Sir  Fool,  for  when  our 
King 

Was  victor .wellnigh  day  by  day,  the  knights. 
Glorying  in  each  new  glory,  set  his  name 
High  on  all  hills,  and  in  the  signs  of  heaven." 

And  Dagonet  answer'd,    Ay,  and  when  the 

land 

Was  free*d  and  the  Queen  false,  ye  set  yourself 
To  babble  about  him,  all  to  show  your  wit  — 
And  whether  he  were  king  by  courtesy, 
Or  king  by  right  —  and  so  went  harping  down 
The  black  king's  highway,  got  so  far,  and 
grew 

So  witty  that  ye  play*d  at  ducks  and  drakes 
With  Arthur*s  vows  on  the  great  take  of  fire. 
Tuwhoo!  do  ye  see  it?  do  ye  see  the  star  T  " 
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"N»7,  fbol,"  nud  Tmtram,  **not  in  open 

Aod  DagoDet,     Nay,  nor  will :  I  see  it  and 

It  makes  a  silent  mnaio  up  in  heaven. 
And  I,  and  Arthur  and  the  angels  hear. 
And  th«i  we  skip."    "  Lo,  fool,"  he  said,  •«  ye 
talk 

Fool's  treason:  is  the  king  thy  brother  fool  7  " 
Tbra  little  Dagonet  clapt  his  bands  and  shriird, 
"  Ay.  ay,  my  brother  fool,  the  king  of  fools! 
CVnoeits  himself  as  God  that  he  can  make 
Fm^  oat  of  thistles,  silk  from  bristles,  milk 
From  bnming  sparge,  honey  from  homet- 
oombe, 

Aod  men  from  beasts  — Long  live  the  king  of 
fools ! 

And  down  the  city  Dagonet  danced  away. 
Bat  thro  the  slowly-mellowing  avenues 
And  solitary  passes  of  the  wood 
Bode  Tristram  toward  Lyonesse  and  the  west 
Before  him  fled  the  face  of  Queen  Isolt 
With  raby-circled  neck,  bat  evermore 
P«t,  as  a  rustle  or  twitter  in  the  wood 
Made  dull  his  inner,  keen  his  outer  eye 
For  all  that  wolk'd,  or  crept,  or  perched,  or 
flew. 

Aoon  the  fiace,  as,  when  a  gust  hath  blown, 
Uaniffliog  waters  re-collect  the  shape 
<>f  one  that  in  them  sees  himself,  retarn'd; 
Bat  at  the  slot  or  fewmets  of  a  deer, 
Or  ev'n  a  fall'n  feather,  vanished  again. 

8t  on  for  all  that  day  from  lawn  to  lawn 
Tkro*  many  a  league-long  bower  he  rode.  At 
length 

h  lodge  of  intertwisted  beechen4x>ugh8 
Fand-cramm'd,  and  bracken  rooft,  the  which 
himself 

Mt  for  a  summer  day  with  Qneen  Isolt 
Against  a  shower,  dark  in  the  golden  grove 
Appearing,  sent  his  fancy  back  to  where 
6be  lived  a  moon  in  that  low  lodge  with  him : 
Tm  Muk  her  lord  had  past,  the  Cornish  king. 
With  six  or  sefven,  when  Tristram  was  away. 
And  pnatch*d  her  thence;  yet  dreading  worse 

than  sbame 
Her  warrior  Tristram,  spake  not  any  word. 
Bit  bode  his  boar,  devising  wretchedness. 

And  now  that  desert  lodge  to  Tristram  lookt 
So  sweet,  that  halting,  in  he  past,  and  sank 
Bown  on  a  drift  of  foliage  random-blown ; 
Bat  ooald  not  rest  for  musing  how  to  smooth 
Aod  sleek  his  marriage  over  to  the  Queen. 
Perchance  in  lone  Tintagil  far  from  all 
The  toogutpters  of  the  eoart  she  had  not  heard. 
Bat  then  what, folly  had  sent  him  overseas 
After  she  left  him  lonely  here  ?  a  name  ? 
Wat  it  the  name  of  one  in  Brittany, 
Intt,  the  daughter  of  the  King  7   **  Isolt 
Of  the  white  hands"  they  call'd  her:  the 

sweet  name 
Alhired  him  first,  and  then  the  mud  herself, 
Who  served  him  weU  with  those  white  hands  of 

h^ 


And  loved  him  well,  antil  himself  had  thought 

He  loved  her  also,  wedded  easily. 

But  left  her  all  as  easily,  and  return'd. 

The  black-blue  Irish  hair  and  Irish  eyes 

Had  drawn  him  home  —  what  marvel  ?  then  he 

His  brows  upon  the  drifted  leaf  and  dream'd. 

He  seem'd  to  pace  the  strand  of  Brittany 
Between  Isolt  of  Britain  and  his  bride, 
And  showM  them  both  the  ruby-chain,  and 
both 

Began  to  straggle  for  it,  till  his  Queen 
Grasp  it  so  bard,  that  all  her  hand  was  red. 
Then  cried  the  Breton,  **  Look,  her  hand  is 
red! 

These  be  no  rubies,  this  is  frozen  blood. 
And  melts  within  her  hand  —  her  hand  is  hot 
With  ill  desires,  but  this  I  gave  thee,  look. 
Is  all  as  oool  and  white  as  any  flower." 
Followed  a  rush  of  eagle *s  wings,  and  then 
A  whimpering  of  the  spirit  of  the  child, 
Because  the  twain  had  spoU'd  her  carcanet 

He  dream 'd;  but  Arthur  with  a  hundred 
spears 

Rode  far,  till  o'er  the  illimitable  reed. 
And  many  a  glancing  plash  and  sallowy  isle. 
The  wide-wing'd  sunset  of  the  misty  marsh 
Glared  on  a  haze  machicolated  tower 
That  stood  with  open  doors,  whereout  was 
roU'd 

A  roar  of  riot,  as  from  men  secure 
Amid  their  marshes,  ruffians  at  their  ease 
Among  their  harlot-brides,  an  evil  song. 
*•  Lo  there,"  said  one  of  Arthur's  youth,  for 
there. 

High  on  a  grim  dead  tree  before  the  tower, 
A  goodly  brother  of  The  Table  Round 
Swung  by  the  neck:  and  on  the  boughs  a  shield 
Showing  a  shower  of  blood  in  a  field  noir 
And  therebeside  a  horn,  inflamed  the  knights 
At  that  dishonour  done  the  gilded  spur. 
Till  each  would  clash  the  ^ield,  and  blow  the 
horn. 

But  Arthur  waved  them  back:  alone  he  rode. 
Then  at  the  dry  harsh  roar  of  the  great  horn. 
That  sent  the  fhoe  of  all  the  marsh  aloft 
An  ever  upward-rushing  storm  and  cloud 
Of  shriek  and  plume,  the  Red  Knight  heard,, 
and  all. 

Even  to  Upmost  lance  and  topmost  helm. 
In  blood-red  armour  sallying,  howPd  to  the- 
King, 

«•  The  teeth  of  Hell  flay  bare  and  gnash  thee 
flat!  — 

Lo!  art  thou  not  that  eunuch-hearted  King 
Who  foin  had  dipt  free  manhood  from  the 
world — 

The  woman-worshipper  ?  Tea,  God*8  curse,  aad 

Slain  was  the  brother  of  my  paramour 
By  a  knight  of  thine,  and  I  that  heard  her 
whine 

And  snivel,  being  eunuch-hearted  too, 

Sware  by  the  scorpion-worm  that  twists  in  hell,, 

And  stings  itself  to  everlasting  death, 
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To  bang  whatever  knight  of  thine  X  fought 
And  tumbled.   Art  thou  King  7  —  Look  to  thy 
life!" 

He  ended:  Arthur  knew  the  Toice;  the  fiMe 
Wellnigh  was  helmet-hidden,  and  the  name 
Went  wandering  somewhere  darkling  in  his 

faind 

And  Arthur  deign*d  not  use  of  word  or  sword, 
But  let  the  drunkard,  as  he  stretoh'd  from 
horse 

To  strike  him,  overbalancing  his  balk, 
Down  from  the  causeway  heavily  to  the  swamp 
Fall,  as  the  crest  of  some  slow  arching  wave, 
Heard  in  dead  night  along  that  table-ehore. 
Drops  flat,  and  after  the  great  waters  break 
Whitening  for  half  a  league  and  thin  them- 
selves. 

Far  over  sands  marbled  with  moon  and  cloud. 
From  less  and  less  to  nothing;  thus  he  fell 
Head-heavy,  while  the  knights,  who  watoh*d 

him,  roar*d 
And  shouted  and  leapt  down  upon  the  fkU'n; 
'  There  trampled  out  his  face  from  being  known. 
And  sank  his  head  in  mire,  and  slimed  them- 
selves: 

Nor  heard  the  ^Klng  for  their  own  cries,  but 
sprang 

Thro'  open  doors,  and  swording  right  and  left 
Men,  women,  on  their  sodden  £oe8,  hurl'd 
The  tables  over  and  the  wines,  and  slew 
Till  all  the  rafters  rang  with  woman-yells. 
And  all  the  pavement  stream'd  with  massacre: 
Then,  yell  with  yell  echoing,  they  fired  the 
tower. 

Which  half  the  autumn  night,  like  the  live 
North, 

Redt-pulsing  up  thro*  Alioth  and  Aloor, 
Made  all  a^ve  it,  and  a  hundred  meres 
About  it,  as  the  water  Moab  saw 
Come  round  by  the  East,  and  out  beyond  them 
,  flush*d 

The  long  low  dune,  and  laiy-plunging  sea. 

So  all  the  ways  were  safe  from  shore  to  shore. 
But  in  the  heart  of  Arthur  pain  was  lord. 

Then  out  of  Tristram  waking,  the  red  dream 
Fled  with  a  shout,  and  that  low  lodge  returned. 
Mid-forest,  and  the  wrnd  among  the  troughs. 
He  whistled  his  too  I  warhorse  left  to  graze 
Among  tiic  forest  greens,  vaulted  upon  him. 
And  rode  beneath  an  ever-showering  leaf. 
Till  one  lone  woman,  weeping  near  a  cross, 
Stay'd  him,  •*  Why  weep  ye?  "   "  Lord,"  she 

said,  **  my  man 
Hath  left  me  or  is  dead ;  *'  whereon  he  thought — 
**  What,  an  she  hat»  me  now  7  I  would  not 

this. 

What,  an  she  love  me  still  7  I  would  not  that 
I  know  not  what  I  would  **  —  but  said  to  her, — 
**  Yet  weep  not  thou,  lest,  if  thy  mate  return, 
He  find  thy  favour  changed  and  love  theej 
not"  — 

Then  pressing  day  by  day  thro*  Lyonene  I 
Last  in  a  roky  hollow,  belling,  heard  | 
The  hounds  of  Bfark,  and  felt  the  goodly  hounds 


Telp  at  his  heart,  but  taming,  past  and  gain'd 
Tintagil,  half  in  sea,  and  high  on  land, 
A  erown  of  towers. 

Down  in  a  casement  tat, 
A  low  sea-Bunset  glorying  round  her  hair 
And  glossy-throatod  grace,  Isolt  the  Queen. 
And  when  she  heard  the  feet  of  Tristram  g;rind 
The  spiring  stone  that  scaled  about  her  tow^, 
Flush*d,  started,  met  him  at  the  doors,  and 
there 

Belted  his  body  with  her  white  embrace 
Crying  aloud  **  Not  Mark  —  not  Mark,  my 
soul! 

The  footstep  flutter'd  me  at  first :  not  he : 
Catlike  thro'  his  own  castle  steals  my  Mark, 
But  warrior-wise  thou  scridest  through  his  halls 
Who  hates  thee,  as  I  him — ev'n  to  the  death. 
My  soul,  I  fblt  my  hatred  for  my  Mark 
Quicken  within  me,  and  knew  that  thou  wyrt 
nigh." 

To  whom  Sir  Tristram  smiling,    I  am  here. 
Let  be  thy  Mark,  seeing  he  is  not  thine." 

And  drawing  somewhat  backward  she  replied, 
"  Can  he  be  wrong'd  who  is  not  ev'n  his  own. 
But  save  for  dread  of  thee  had  beaten  me, 
Soratch'd,  bitten,  blinded,  marr'd  me  somehow 
—  Mark  7 

What  rights  are  his  that  dare  not  strike  ibr 
chem7 

Not  lift  a  hand  —  not,  tho*  he  fbund  me  thus! 
But  hearken,  have  ye  met  him  7  hence  he  went 
To-day  for  three  days'  hunting  —  as  he  said  — 
And  so  returns  belike  within  an  hour. 
Mark's  way,  my  soul!  —  but  eat  not  thou  with 
him. 

Because  he  hates  thee  even  more  than  fears; 
Nor  drink  :  and  when  thou  passest  any  wood 
Close  visor,  lest  an  arrow  from  the  bush 
Should  leave  me  all  alone  with  Mark  and  hell. 
My  God,  the  measure  of  my  hate  for  Mark, 
Is  as  the  measure  of  my  bve  for  thee." 

So  pluok'd  one  way  by  hate,  and  one  by  love» 
Drained  of  her  force,  again  she  sat.  and  spake 
To  Tristram,  as  he  knelt  before  her,  saying, 

0  hunter,  and  O  blower  of  the  horn. 
Harper,  and  thou  hast  been  a  rover  too. 
For,  ere  I  mated  with  my  shambling  king. 
Ye  twain  had  fallen  out  about  the  bride 
Of  one —  his  name  is  out  of  me —  the  prise. 
If  prize  she  were  —  (what  marvel  —  she  ooold 
see)  — 

Thine,  friend;  and  ever  since  my  craven  sedcs 
To  wreck  thee  villainously;  but,  0  Sir  Knight, 
What  dame  or  damsel  have  ye  kneeled  to  last?  " 

And  Tristram,    Last  to  my  ^ueto  Para- 
mount, 

Here  now  to  my  Queen  Paramount  of  love. 
And  loveliness,  ay,  lovlier  than  when  first 
Her  light  feet  Ml  on  our  rough  Lyonesse, 
Sailing  from  Ireland." 

Softly  Uogh*d  Isolt, 
Flatter  me  not,  for  hath  not  our  great  Quean 
My  dole  of  beauty  treUed7  **  and  he  said 
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**  Hir  beftat|r  is  her  beauty,  and  tbine  thine, 
Aoi  thine  is  more  to  me  —  soft,  gracious,  kind — 
&Te  when  thy  Mark  is  kindled  on  thy  lips 
Most  gracious;  bat  she,  haughty,  ev*n  to  him, 
Lancelot;  for  I  hftve  seen  him  wan  enow 
To  make  one  doubt  if  oyer  the  great  Queen 
Hate  yielded  him  her  bve." 

To  wliom  Isolt, 
Ah  then,  folse  hunter  apd  false  harper,  thou 
Who  brakest  thro'  the  scruple  of  my  bond, 
OklliDg  me  thy  white  hind,  and  saying  to  me 
Tkat  Guinevere  had  sinn'd  against  the  highest, 
And  I  —  misyoked  with  such  a  want  of  man  — 
That  I  could  hardly  no  against  the  lowest." 

He  answered,  **  O  my  soul,  be  comforted! 
If  this  be  sweet,  to  sin  in  leading  strings, 
If  here  be  comfort,  and  if  ours  be  sin, 
Crown'd  wairant  had  we  for  the  crowning  sin 
That  made  us  happy;  but  how  ye  greet  me — 
Hear 

And  fauh  and  doubt  —  no  word  of  that  fond 
tale  — 

Thy  deep  heart-yearnings,  thy  sweet  memories 
Of  Tristram  in  that  year  he  was  away." 

And,  saddening  on  the  sudden,  spake  Isolt,* 
**  I  had  forgotten  all  in  my  strong  joy 
To  see  thee — yearnings?— ay  I  for,  hour  by 
hour. 

Here  in  the  never-ending  afternoon, 
0  tweeter  than  aU  memories  of  thee. 
Deeper  than  any  yearnings  after  thee 
Seem'd  tboee  far-rolling,  westward -smiling  seas, 
Wttch'd  from  this  tower.  Isolt  of  Britain  dash'd 
Before  Isolt  of  Brittany  on  the  sti-and, 
Would  that  have  chill'd  her  bride-kiss  T  Wed- 
ded her? 

Foaght  in  her  Other's  battles  ?  wounded  there? 
The  King  was  all  fulfiil'd  with  gratefulness, 
And  she,  my  namesake  of  the  hands,  that  heal*d 
Thy  hurt  and  heart  with  unguent  and  caress  — 
Wdl— can  I  wish  her  any  huger  wrong 
Than  having  known  thee?  her  too  hast  thou  left 
To  pine  and  waste  in  those  sweet  memories. 
0  were  I  not  my  Mark's,  by  whom  all  men 
Are  noble,  1  should  hate  thee  more  than  love.'* 

And  Tristram,  fondling  her  light  hands,  re- 
plied, 

"Grace,  Queen,  for  being  loved  :  she  loved  me 
weU. 

Did  I  love  her  ?  the  name  at  least  I  loved. 

Isolt?  —  I  fought  his  battles,  for  Isolt ! 

The  night  was  dark ;  the  true  star  set.  Isolt! 

The  name  was  ruler  of  the  dark  Isolt  ? 

Ctre  not  her!  patient,  and  prayerful,  meek, 
Pale-blooded,  she  will  yield  herself  to  God." 

And  Isolt  answer'd,  **  Yea,  and  why  not  I  ? 
Mine  ig  the  larger  need,  and  who  am  not  meek, 
^jAe-bloodcd,  prayerful.    Let  me  tell  thee  now, 
Here  one  black,  mute  midsummer  night  I  sat. 
Lonely,  but  musing  on  thee,  wondering  where, 
Mvmnmg  a  light  song  I  had  heard  thee  sing, 
Aad  onoe  or  twice  I  spi^e  thy  name  aloud. 


Then  flash'd  a  leviu'-brand;  and  near  me  Stood, 
In  fuming  sulphur  blue  and  green,  a  fiend — 
Mark's  way  to  steal  behind  one  in  the  dark — 
For  there  was  Mark :     He  has  wedded  her," 
he  said. 

Not  said,  but  hiss'd  it :  then  this  crown  of  tow- 
ers 

So  shook  to  such  a  roar  of  all  the  sky. 
That  here  in  utter  dark  I  swooned  away. 
And  woke  again  in  utter  dark,  and  cried, 
*  I  will  flee  hence  and  give  myself  to  God  '  — 
And 'thou  wert  lying  in  thy  new  leman*s  arms." 

Then  Tristram,  ever  dallying  with  her  hand. 
May  God  be  with  thee,  sweet,  when  old  and 
gray. 

And  past  desire!  "  a  saying  that  anger'd  her. 
m,j  God  be  with  thee,  sweet,  when  thou  art 
old. 

And  sweet,  no  more  to  me! '   I  need  Him  now. 
For  when  had  Lancelot  utter'd  ought  so  gross 
£v'n  to  the  swineherd's  malkin  in  the  mast  ? 
The  greater  man,  the  greater  courtesy. 
But  thou^  thro'  ever  harrying  thy  wild  beasts — 
Save  that  to  touch  a  harp,  tilt  with  a  lance 
Becomes  thee  well  —  art  grown  wild  beast  thy- 
selt 

How  darest  thou,  if  lover,  push  me  even 
In  fhncy  from  thy  side,  and  set  me  far 
In  the  gmy  distance,  half  a  life  away. 
Her  to  be  loved  no  more  ?   Unsay  it,  nnswear! 
Flatter  me  rather,  seeing  me  so  weak. 
Broken  with  Mark  and  hate  aod  solitude. 
Thy  marriage  and  mine  own,  that  I  should  suck 
Lies  like  sweet  wines :  lie  to  me  :  I  believe. 
Will  ye  not  lie  ?  not  swear,  as  there  ye  kneel. 
And  solemnly  as  when  ye  sware  to  him. 
The  man  of  men,  our  King — My  God,  the 
power 

Was  once  in  vows  when  men  believed  the  King! 
They  lied  not  then,  who  sware,  and  thro'  their 
vows 

The  King  prevailing  made  his  realm  :  —  I  say, 
Swear  to  me  thou  wilt  love  me,  ev'n  when  old, 
Gray-hair'd,  apd  past  desire,  and  in  despair." 

Then  Tristram,  pacing  moodily  up  and  down, 
*•  Vows!  did  y©  keep  the  vow  ye  mode  to  Mark 
More  than  I  mine  ?    Lied,  say  ye  ?    Nay,  but 
learnt. 

The  vow  that  binds"  too  strictly  snaps  itself— 
My  knighthood  taught  me  this  —  ay,  being 
snapt  — 

We  run  more  counter  to  the  soul  thereof 
Than  had  we  never  sworn.    I  swear  no  more. 
I  swore  to  the  great  King,  and  am  forsworn. 
For  once  —  ev'n  to  the  height  —  I  honour'd 
him. 

«  Man,  is  he  man  at  all  ? '  methought,  when  first 
I  rode  from  our  rough  Lyonesse,  and  beheld 
That  victor  of  the  Pagan  throned  in  hall  — 
His  hair,  a  sun  that  ray'd  from  off  a  brow 
Like  hillsnow  high  in  heaven,  the  steel-blu^ 
eyes. 

The  golden  beard  that  clothed  his  lips  with 
light  — 

Moreover,  that  weird  legend  of  his  birth, 
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With  Merlm*8  mjstio  babble  about  his  end 
Amazed  me;  then,  his  foot  was  on  a  stool 
Shaped  as  a  dragon;  he  8eem*d  to  me  no  man, 
But  Michael  trampling  Satan;  so  I  sware. 
Being  amazed;  but  this  went  by — the  tows! 
O  ay  —  the  wholesome  madness  of  an  hour  — 
They  seryed  their  use,  their  time;  for  every 
knight 

Believed  himself  a  greater  than  himself. 
And  every  follower  eyed  him  as  a  God; 
Till  he,  being  lifted  up  beyond  himself. 
Did  mightier  deeds  than  elsewise  he  had  done, 
And  so  the  realm  was  made;  but  then  their 
vows  — 

First  mainly  thro'  that  sullying  of  our  Queen  — 
Began  to  gall  the  knighthood,  asking  whence 
Had  Arthur  right  to  bind  them  to  himself? 
Dropt  down  from  heaven  ?  wash'd  up  from  out 
the  deep  7 

They  Ml  to  trace  him  thro'  the  flesh  and 

blood 

Of  our  old  Kings :  whence  then  7  a  doubtful 
lord 

To  bind  them  by  inviolable  vows, 
Which  'flesh  and  blood  perforce  would  violate  : 
For  feel  this  arm  of  mine — the  tide  within 
Red  with  free  chase  and  heather-scented  air. 
Pulsing  fall  man ;  can  Arthur  make  me  pure 
As  any  maiden  child  7  look  up  my  tongue 
From  uttering  freely  what  I  freely  hear  7 
Bind  me  to  one  7   The  great  world  laughs  at  it, 
And  worldling  of  the  world  am  I,  and  know 
The  ptarmigan  that  whitens  ere  his  hour 
Wooes  his  own  end ;  we  are  not  angels  here 
Nor  shall  be :  vows — I  am  woodman  of  the 
woods. 

And  hear  the  garnet-headed  yaffingale 
Mock  them  :  my  soul,  we  love  bat  while  we  may; 
And  therefore  is  my  love  so  large  for  thee. 
Seeing  it  is  not  bounded  save  by  love.*' 

Here  ending,  he  moved  toward  her,  and  she 
said, 

*•  Good  :  an  I  tum'd  away  my  love  for  thee 
To  some  one  thrice  as  courteous  as  thyself — 
For  courtesy  wins  woman  all  as  well 
As  valour  may,  but  hd  that  closes  both 
Is  perfect,  he  is  Lancelot  —  taller  indeed. 
Rosier,  and  comlicr,  thou  —  but  say  I  loved 
This  knigbtliest  of  all  knights,  and  oast  thee 
bock 

Thine  own  small  saw,  *  We  love  but  while  we 
may,' 

Well  then,  what  answer  7  " 

He  that  while  she  spake. 
Mindful  of  what  he  brought  to  adorn  her  with, 
The  jewels,  had  let  one  finger  lightly  touch 
The  warm  white  apple  of  her  throat,  replied, 
'*  Press  this  a  little  closer,  sweety  until  — 
Come,  I  am  hunger'd  and  half-anger'd  — meat,  I 


Wine,  wine— and  I  will  love  thee  to  the  deatli* 

And  out  beyond  into  the  dream  to  come." 

So  then,  when  both  were  brought  to  full  ac- 
cord. 

She  rose,  and  set  before  him  all  he  will'd; 
And  after  these  had  comforted  the  blood 
With  meats  and  wines,  and  satiated  their 
hearts — 

Now  talking  of  their  woodktnd  paradise. 
The  deer,  the  dews,  the  fern,  the  founts,  tbe 
lawns; 

Now  mocking  at  the  much  ungainliness. 
And  craven  shifts,  and  long  crane  legs  or 
Mark  — 

Then  Tristram  laughing  caught  the  harp,  and 
sang : 

*'Ay,  ay,  O  ay — the  winds  that  bead  tke 

brier! 

A  star  in  heaven,  a  star  within  the  mere! 
Ay,  ay,  O  ay  —  a  star  was  my  desire. 
And  one  was  far  apart,  and  one  was  neir  : 
Ay,  ay,  0  ay  —  the  winds  that  bow  the  grass! 
And  one  was  water  and  one  star  was  fire. 
And  one  will  ever  shine  and  one  will  pass. 
Ay^  ay,  0  ay  —  the  winds  that  move  the  mere." 

Then  in  the  light's  last  glimmer  Tristram 
show'd 

And  swung  the  ruby  caroanet    She  cried, 
«*  The  collar  of  some  order,  which  our  King 
Hath  newly  founded,  all  for  thee,  my  soul, 
For  thee,  to  yield  thee  grace  beyond  thy  peers. 
**  Not  so,  my  Queen,"  he  said,  **  but  the  rod 
fruit 

Grown  on  a  magic  oak-tree  in  mid-heaven 
And  won  by  Ttristram  as  a  toumey-prize. 
And  hither  brought  by  Ttristram,  for  his  last 
Love-oflfering  and  peace-offering  unto  thee." 

He  rose,  he  tum'd,  and  flinging  round  her 
neck, 

Claspt  it;  but  while  he  bow'd  himself  to  lay 
Warm  kisses  in  the  hollow  of  her  throat, 
Out  of  the  dark,  just  as  the  lips  had  touch  *d, 
Behind  him  rose  a  shadow  and  a  shriek  — 
"  Murk's  way,"  said  Mark,  and  obve  him 
thro*  the  brain. 

That  night  came  Arthur  home,  and  while  lie 

dimb'd. 

All  in  a  death-dumb  autumn-dripping  gloom. 
The  stairway  to  the  hall,  and  look'd  and  saw 
The  great  Queen's  bower  was  dark, — about  hie 
feet 

A  voice  clung  sobbing  till  he  question 'd  it, 
"  What  art  thou  7  "  and  the  voice  about  his 
feet 

Sent  up  an  answer,  sobbing,  **  I  am  thy  fool. 
And  I  shall  Qever  make  thee  smile  again." 
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From  Blackwood's  Hifaxine. 
THE  MAID  OF  SKER. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 
CBOSfi-EXAMiNATION. 

Those  justices  of  the  peace,  although 
appoiiited  by  his  Majesty,  have  never 
been  a  comfort  to  me,  saving  only  Col- 
ooel  Longher.  They  never  seem  to  un- 
deretand  me,  or  to  niake  *  out  my  de- 
sires, or  to  take  me  at  my  word,  as  much 
ai  I  take  them  at  theirs.  My  desire  has 
always  been  to  live  in  a  painfully  loyal 
manner,  to  put  up  with  petty  insults  from 
customers  who  know  no  better,  leaving 
tbem  to  self-reflection,  and  if  possible  to 
repentance,  while  I  so  my  peaceful  way, 
nor  let  them  hear  their  money  jingle,  or 
e?en  sp^nd  it  in  their  sight.  To  be 
pleased  and  trustful  also  with  the  folk 
who  trust,,  in  me,  and  rather  to  abandon 
mocb,  and  give  back  twopence  in  a  shil- 
Hug,  than  cause  any  purchaser''  self-re- 
woach  for  having  sworn  falsely  before  the 
bench, —  now  if  all  this  would  not  do,  to 
keep  me  out  of  the  session-books,  can  any 
man  point  out  a  clearer  proof  of  the  vi- 
doas  administration  of  what  they  call 
"jastice"  around  our  parts?  And  when 
an?  trumpery  case  was  got  up,  on  pur- 
pose to  worry  and  plague  me,  the  only 
chance  left  me  of  any  fair-play,  was  to 
tlJTow  up  my  day's  work,  and  wear  out 
fflj  shoes  in  trudging  toCandleston  Court, 
U)  implore  that  good  Colonel  Lougher  to 
Uppen  to  sit  on  the  bench  that  day. 

When  those  two  gentlemen  alighted 
from  that  rickety  old  coach,  and  ordered 
that  very  low  constable  to  pace  to  and  fro 
at  the  door  of  my  house,  boldly  I  came  out 
to  meet  them,  having  injured  no  man,  nor 
done  harm  of  any  sort  that  I  could  think 
lately.  Stew  came  first,  a  man  of  no 
^eage,  but  pushed  on  by  impudence ; 
"Anthony  Stew  can  look  you  through," 
u  £ngli^  poacher  said  of  him ;  and  this 
^  tried  always  to  do  with  me,  and 
thoroughly  welcome  he  was  to  succeed. 

1  will  not  say  that  my  inner  movements 
Diay  not  have  been  uneasy  in  spice  of  all 
tty  rectitude ;  however  I  showed  their  two 
^orshipB  inside,  in  the  very  best  style  of 
the  quarter-deck,  such  as  I  had  gathered 
^tom  that  coroneted  captain,  my  proud 
^'ooflection  with  whom,  perhaps,  1  may 
^ve  spoken  of  ere  this,  or  at  any  rate 
^l^t  to  have  done  so,  for  I  had  the 
hoiicur  of  swabbing  his  pumps  for  him  al- 
most every  morning ;  and  he  was  kind 
^Doogh  to  call  me  "Davy." 
hery  BritoDy  in  hia  own  house,  is  bound 


to  do  his  utmost ;  so  I  touched  my  grey 
forelock,  and  made  two  good  bows,  and 
set  a  chair  for  each  of  them,  happening  to 
have  no  more  just  now,  though  with  plenty 
of  money  to  buy  them.  Self-controlled  as 
I  always  am,  many  things  had  tried  me  of 
late,  almost  to  the  verge  of  patience ;  such 
imputations  as  fall  most  tenderly  on  a  sor- 
rowful widower ;  and  my  pure  admiration 
of  Bardie,  and  certainty  of  her  lofty  birth, 
had  made  me  the  more  despise  such  foul- 
ness. So  it  came  to  pass  that  two  scanda- 
lous men  were  given  over  by  the  doc- 
tors (for  the  pole  I  had  cut  was  a  trifle 
too  tnick),  nevertheless  they  recovered 
bravely,  and  showed  no  more  gratitude 
towards  God,  than  to  take  out  warrants 
against  me  1  But  their  low  devices  were 
frustrated  by  the  charge  being  taken  be- 
fore Colonel  Lougher.  And  what  did  thaf 
excellent  magistrate  do  ?  He  felt  himself 
compelled  to  do  something.  Therefore  he 
fined  me  a  shilling  per  head,  for  the  two 
heads  broken,  with  10s.  cost  (which  he 
paid,  as  usual),  and  gave  me  a  very  se- 
vere reprimand. 

"  Llewellyn,"  he  said,  "  the  time  is  come 
for  you  to  leave  off"  this  course  of  action. 
I  do  not  wonder  that  you  felt  provoked ; 
but  vou  must  seek  for  satisfaction  in  the 
legal  channels.    Suppose  these  men  had 

Eossessed  thin  hesuls,  why  you  might 
ave  been  guilty  of  murder  1  Make  out 
his  commitment  to  Cardiff  Gaol,  in  de- 
fault of  immediate  payment." 

All  this  was  good,  and  sustained  one's 
faith  in  the  efficacy  of  British  law ;  and 
trusting  that  nothing  might  now  be  amiss 
in  the  minds  of  these  two  magistrates,  I 
fetched  the  block  of  sycamore  whereupon 
my  fish  were  in  the  habit  of  having  their 
fins  and  tails  chopped  off;  and  there  I  sat 
down,  and  presented  myself  both  ready 
and  respectful.  On  the  other  hand,  my 
visitors  looked  very  grave  and  silent; 
whether  it  were  to  prolong  my  doubts,  or 
as  having  doubts  of  their  own,  perhaps. 

"Your  worships,"  I  began  at  last,  in 
fear  of  growing  timorous,  with  any  longer 
waiting  —  "your  worships  must  have 
driven  far." 

"  To  see  you,  Llewellyn,"  Squire  Stew 
said,  with  a  nasty  snap,  hoping  the  more 
to  frighten  me. 

"  Kot  only  a  pleasure  to  me,  your  wor- 
ships, but  a  very  great  honour  to  my  poor 
house.  What  will  your  worships  be 
pleased  to  eat  ?  Butcher's  meat  I  would 
have  had,  if  only  I  had  known  of  it.  But 
one  thing  I  can  truly  say,  my  cottage  has 
the  best  of  fish." 
"  That  I  can  believe,"  said  Stew ;  **be- 
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cauf>e  joVL  sell  all  the  worst  to  me.  An- 
other such  a  trick,  Llewellyn,  and  I  have 
you  in  the  stocks.*' 

This  astonished  me  so  much  —  for  his 
fish  had  never  died  over  four  days  —  that 
nothing  but  my  countenance  could  ex- 
press my  feelings. 

"I  crave  your  pardon,  Justice  Stew," 
said  the  tall  grey  gentleman  with  the  vel- 
vet coat,  as  be  rose  in  a  manner  that  over- 
awed me,  for  he  stood  a  good  foot  over 
Anthony  Stew,  and  a  couple  of  inches  over 
me ;  "  may  we  not  enter  upon  the  matter 
which  has  led  us  to  this  place  ?  ^ 

"  Certainly,  Sir  Philip,  certainly,"  Stew 
replied,  with  a  style  which  proved  that  Sir 
Philip  must  be  of  no  small  position ; 

all  1  meant,  Sir  Philip,  was  just  to  let 
you  see  the  sort  of  fellow  we  have  to  deal 
with." 

**  My  integrity  is  well  known,"  I  an- 
swered, turning  from  him  to  the  gentle- 
man; '^not  only  in  this  parish,  but  for 
miles  and  miles  round.  It  is  not  my  habit 
to  praise  n^self ;  and  in  truth  I  find  no 
necessity.  Even  a  famous  newspaper,  so 
far  away  as  Bristol,  the  celebrated  *  Fe- 
lix Farley*s  Journal '  " 

"  Just  so  "  said  the  elder  gentleman ;  "  il 
is  that  which  has  brought  us  here;  al- 
though, as  I  fear,  on  a  hopeless  er- 
rand.'* 

With  these  words  he  leaned  away,  as  if 
he  had  been  long  accustomed  to  be  disap- 
pointed. To  me  it  was  no  small  relief  to 
find  their  business  peaceable,  and  that 
neither  a  hare  which  had  rushed  at  me 
like  a  lion  through  a  gate  by  moonlight, 
nor  a  stupid  covey  of  partridges  (nine- 
teen in  number,  which  gave  me  no  peace 
while  excluded  from  my  dripping-pan),  nor 
even  a  pheasant  cock  whose  crowing  was 
of  the  most  insulting  tone,  —  that  none  of 
these  had  been  complaining  to  the  bench 
emboldened  me,  and  renewed  my  sense  of 
reason.  But  I  felt  that  Justice  Stew  could 
not  be  trusted  for  a  moment  to  take  this 
point  in  a  proper  light.  Therefore  I  kept 
my  wits  in  the  chains,  taking  soundings  of 
them  both. 

"  Now,  Llewellyn,  no  nonsense,>mind  I  " 
began  Squire  Stew,  with  his  face  Ifke  a 
hatchet,  and  scollops  over  his  eyebrows: 
"  what  we  are  come  for  is  very  simple,  and 
need  not  unsettle  your  conscience,  as  you 
have  allowed  it  to  do,  I  fear,  Keep  your 
aspect  of  innocent  wonder  for  the  next 
time  you  are  brought  before  me.  I  only 
wish  your  fish  were  as  bright  and  slippery 
as  you  are." 

''May  I  humbly  ask  what  matter  it 
pleases  your  worship  to  be  thinking  of?  " 


Oh,  of  course  you  cannot  imagine* 
Davy.  But  let  that  pass,  as  you  were 
acquitted,  by  virtue  of  your  innocent  face, 
in  the  teeth  of  all  the  evidence.  If  you 
had  only  dropped  your  eyes,  instead  of 
wondering  so  much  —  but  never  mind, 
stare  as  you  may,  some  day  we  shall  be 
sure  to  have  you." 

Now,  I  will  put  it  to  anybody  whether 
this  was  not  too  bad,  in  my  own  house, 
and  with  the  Bench  seated  on  my  own 
best  chairs  I  However,  knowing  what  a 
man  he  was,  and  how  people  do  attribute 
to  me  things  1  never  dreamed  of,  and 
what  little  chance  a  poor  man  has  if  he 
takes  to  contradiction,  all  I  did  was  to 
look  my  feelingsi,.  which  were  truly  vir- 
tuous. Nor  were  they  lost  upon  Sir 
Philip. 

"  You  will  forgive  me,  good  sir,  I  hope,** 
he  said  to  Squire  Anthony;  **but  unless 
we  are  come  with  any  charge  aj^^ainat  this 
—  Mr.  Llewellyn,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  re- 
open any  awkward  questions  of  which  he 
has  been  acquitted.  In  his  own  house, 
moreover,  ana  when  he  has  oflTered  kind 
hospitality  to  us  —  in  a  word,  I  will  say  no 
more." 

Here  he  stopped,  for  fear  perhaps  of 
vexing  the  other  magistrate;  and  I  touched 
my  grizzled  curl  and  said,  Sir,  I  thank 
you  for  a  gentleman."  This  was  the  way 
to  get  on  with  me,  instead  of  driving 
and  bullying ;  for  a  gentleman  or  a  lady 
can  lead  me  to  any  extremes  of  truth ;  but 
not  a  lawyer,  much  less  a  justice.  And 
Anthony  Stew  had  no  faith  in  truth  un- 
less she  came  out  to  his  own  corkscrew. 

"British  tar,'*  he  exclaimed,  with  his 
nasty  sneer ;  "  now  for  some  more  of  your 
heroism  I  You  look  as  if  you  were  up  for 
doing  something  very  glorious.  I  have 
seen  that  colour  in  your  cheeks  when  you 
sold  me  a  sewin  that  shone  in  the  dark. 
A  glorious  exploit;  wasn't  it  now  ?  " 

**  That  it  was,  your  worship,  to  such  a 
customer  as  you." 

While  Anthony  Stew  was  digesting 
this,  which  seemed  a  puzzle  to  him,  the 
tall  grey  gentleman,  feeling  but  little  in- 
•terest  in  my  commerce,  again  desired  to 
hurry  matters.  **  Forgive  me  again,  I  be- 
seech you,  good  sir;  but  ere  long  it  will 
be  dark,  and  as  yet  we  have  learned  noth- 
ing." 

** Leave  it  all  to  me.  Sir  Philip:  your 
wisest  plan  is  to  leave  it  to  me.  I  know 
all  the  people  round  these  parts,  and  es- 
pecially this  fine  fellow.  I  have  made  a 
sort  of  study  of  him,  because  I  consider 
him  what  I  may  call  a  thoroughly  typicd 
character." 
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am  not  a  typical  character,''  I  an- 
ftvered,  orer-hastily,  for  I  found  out  after- 
wards what  he  meant.  ^  I  never  tipple ; 
bat  when  I  drink,  my  role  is  to  go  through 
with  it." 

Squire  Stew  laughed  loud  at  my  mis- 
take, as  if  he  had  been  a  great  scholar 
him'ielf ;  and  even  Sir  Philip  smiled  a  little 
in  his  sweet  and  lofty  manner.  No  doubt 
but  I  was  vexed  for  a  moment,  scenting 
(though  I  could  not  see)  error  on  my  own 
part  But  now  I  might  defy  them  both, 
ercr  to  write  such  a  book  as  this.  For 
famty  has  always  been  so  foreign  to  mv 
nature,  that  I  am  sure  to  do  my  best,  and, 
li^er  all,  think  nothing  of  it,  so  long  as 
people  praise  me.  And  now,  in  spite  of 
all  rude  speeches,  if  Sir  Philip  had  only 
come  without  that  Squire  Anthony  not  a 
thinp  of  all  that  happened  would  I  have 
retained  from  him.  It  is  hopeless  for  peo- 
ple to  say  that  my  boat  crippled  speech 
on  my  part.  Tush  I  I  would  have  pulled 
her  plug  out  on  the  tail  of  the  Tnskar 
nther  than  one  moment  stand  against  the 
light  for  Bardie. 

Squire  Stew  asked  me  all  sorts  of  ques- 
tions having  no  more  substance  in  tnem 
than  the  blowing-hole  at  the  end  of  an  egg, 
or  the  bladder  of  a  skate-fish.  All  of' 
these  I  answered  boldly,  finding  his  foot 
OQtside  my  shoes.  And  so  he  came  back 
again,  as  they  do  ailer  trying  foolish  ex- 
eirsions,  to  the  very  point  he  started 
fitL 

•*Am  I  to  understand,  my  good  fellow, 
tkat  the  ship,  which  at  least  you  allow  to 
be  wrecked,  may  have  been  or  might  have 
been  something  like  a  foreigner  ?  " 

**  Therein  lies  the  point  whereon  your 
worship  cannot  follow  me,  any  more  than 
codd  the  coroner.  Neither  he,  nor  his 
dcA,  nor  the  rest  of  the  jury,  would  listen 
to  common-sense  about  it.  That  ship  no 
more  came  from  Appledore  than  a  whale 
was  hatched  from  a  herring's  egg." 

*]I  kuew  it,  I  knew  it,*'  broke  in  Sir 
Hiilip.  "They  have  only  small  coasters 
*t  Appledore.  I  said  that  the  newspaper 
iwttt  be  wrong.  However,  for  the  sake  of 
two  poor  sons,  I  am  bound  to  leave  no 
doe  mw)llowed.  There  is  notliing  more 
^  be  done,  Mr.  Stew,  except  to  express 
my  many  and  great  obligations  for  your 
WKiness."  Herewith  he  made  a  most 
bow,  and  gave  even  me  a  comer  of 

it 

**  Stay,  Sir  Phiip;  one  moment  more. 
^  feUow  is  such  a  crafty  file.   Certain  I 
that  he  never  would  look  so  unnatur- 
>%^nk  and  candid  unless  he  were  in  his 
^  slippery  mood.   You  know  the  old 
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proverb,  I  daresay,  *  Put  a  Tafly  on  bis 
mettle,  he'll  boil  Old  Nick  in  his  own  fish- 
kettle.'  Dyo  where  did  your  boat  come 
from  ?  " 

This  question  he  put  in  a  very  sudden, 
and  I  might  well  say  vicious,  manner,  dart- 
ing a  glance  at  me  like  the  snake's  tongues 
in  the  island  of  Das  Cobras.  I  felt  such 
contempt  that  I  turned  my  back,  and  gave 
him  a  view  of  the  "  boofely  buckens  "  ad- 
mired so  much  by  Bardie. 

"Well  done!"  he  cried.  "Your  re- 
sources, Dyo,  are  an  infinite  credit  to  you. 
And,  do  you  know,  when  I  see  your  back, 
I  can  almost  place  some  faith  in  you.  It 
is  broad  and  flat  and  sturdy,  Dyo.  Ah ! 
many  a  fine  hare  has  swung  there  head 
downwards.  Nevertheless,  we  must  see 
this  boat." 

Nothing  irritates  me  more  than  what 
low  Englishmen  call  "  chaflf."   I  like  to  be 

Eleasant  and  jocular  upon  other  people ; 
ut  I  don't  like  that  sort  of  thing  tried 
upon  me  when  I  am  not  in  the  humour  for 
it.   Therefore  I  answered  crustily. 

"Your  worship  is  welcome  to  see  my 
boat,  and  go  to  sea  in  her  if  you  please, 
with  the  plug  out  of  her  bottom.  Under 
Porthcawl  Point  she  lies ;  and  all  the  peo- 
ple there  know  all  about  her.  Only,  I  will 
beg  your  worship  to  excuse  my  presence, 
lest  you  should  have  low  suspicions  that  I 
came  to  twist  their  testimony." 

"Well  said,  David  1  well  said,  my  fine 
fellow  I  Almost  I  begin  to  believe  thee, 
in  spite  of  all  experience.  Now,  Sir 
Philip." 

"xour  pardon,  good  sir;  I  follow  you 
into  the  carriage." 

So  off  they  set  to  examine  my  boat ;  and 
I  hoped  to  see  no  more  of  them,  for  one 
thin?  was  certain  —  to  wit,  that  their 
coachman  never  would  face  the  sandhills, 
and  no  road  ever  is,  or  ever  can  bo,  to 
Porthcawl ;  so  that  these  two  worthy  gen- 
tlemen needs  must  exert  their  noble  Tegs 
for  at  l(^ast  one-half  of  the  distance.  And 
knowing  that  Squirp  Stew's  soles  were 
soft,  I  thought  it  a  blessing  for  him  to  im- 
prove the  only  soft  part  about  him. 

CHATER  XXII. 
ANOTUEB  DISAPPOINTMENT. 

HiQHLT  pleased  with  these  reflections, 
what  did  I  do  but  take  a  pipe,  and  sit  like 
a  lord  at  my  own  doorway,  having  sent 
poor  Bunny  with  a  smack  to  bed,  because 
she « had  shown  curiosity:  for  this  leading 
vice  of  the  female  race  cannot  be  too  soon 
discouraged.  But  now  1  began  to  fear 
almost  that  it  would  be  growing  too  dark 
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very  soon  for  me  to  see  what  became  of 
the  carriage  returning  with  those  two 
worships.  Moreover,  I  felt  that  I  had  no 
right  to  let  them  go  so  easily,  without  even 
knowing  Sir  Philip's  surname,  or  what 
might  be  the  especial  craze  which  had  led 
them  to  honour  me  so.  And  sundry  other 
considerations  slowly  prevailed  over  me; 
until  it  would  have  gone  sore  with  my 
mind,  to  be  kept  in  the  dark  concerning 
them.  So,  when  the  heavy  dusk  of  au- 
tumn drove  in  over  the  notch  of  sandhills 
from  the  far-away  of  sea,  and  the  green  of 
grass  was  gone,  and  you  hardly  could  tell 
a  boy  from  a  girl  among  the  children  play- 
ing, unless  you  knew  their  mothers;  I, 
rejoicing  in  their  pleasures,  quite  forgot 
the  justices.  For  all  our  children  have  a 
way  of  letting  out  their  liveliness,  such  as 
makes  old  people  feel  a  longing  to  be  in 
with  them.  Not  like  Bardie,  of  course ; 
but  still  a  satisfactory  feeling.  And  the 
better  my  tobacco  grew,  the  sweeter  were 
my  memories. 

Before  1  had  courted  my  wife  and  my 
sweethearts  (a  dozen  and  a-half  perhaps, 
or  at  the  outside  say  two  dozen)  anything 
more  than  twice  a-piece,  in  the  gentle  cud 
of  memory ;  and  with  very  quiet  sighs 
indeed,  for  echoes  of  great  thumping  ones ; 
and  just  as  I  wondered  what  execution  a 
beautiful  child,  with  magnificent  legs, 
would  do,  when  I  lay  in  the  churchyard  — 
all  of  a  heap  I  was  fetched  out  of  dream- 
ing into  common-sense  again.  There  was 
the  great  yellow  coach  at  the  corner  of  the 
old  grey  wall  that  stopped  the  Band ;  and 
all  the  village  children  left  their  **hide- 
and-Tcek  "  to  whisper.  Having  fallen  into 
a  different  mood  from  that  of  curiosity,  and 
longing  only  for  peace  just  now,  or  tender 
styles  of  going,  back  went  I  into  ray  own 
cottage,  hoping  to  hear  them  smack  whip 
and  away.  Even  my  hand  was  on  the  bolt 
—  for  a  bolt  I  had  now  on  account  of  the 
cats,  who  understand  every  manner  of 
latch,  wherever  any  fish  be  —  and  perhaps 
it  is  a  pity  that  I  did  not  shoot  it. 

But  there  came  three  heavy  knocks :  and 
I  scarcely  had  time  to  unbutton  my  coat, 
in  proof  of  their  great  intrusion,  before  1 
was  forced  to  show  my  face,  and  beg  to 
know  their  business. 

"Now,  Dyo,  Dyo,"  said  that  damned 
St-ew  [savinj?  your  presence,  I  can't  call 
him  else]  ;  "  this  is  a  little  too  bad  of  you  1 
Retiring  ere  dusk  1  Ahal  ahal  And  how 
many  hours  after  midnight  will  you  keep 
our  hornpipes  up,  among  the  *jolly  sail- 
ors ! '    Great  Davy,  I  admire  you." 

I  saw  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
enter  into  my  state  of  mind :  nor  could  I 


find  any  wit  in  his  jokes,  supposing  them 
to  be  meant  for  snoh. 

"  Well  what  did  your  worships  think  of 
Porthcawl?"  I  asked,  after  setting  the 
chairs  again,  while  I  bustled  about  for  my 
tinder-box:  ''did  you  happen  to  come 
across  the  man  whose  evil  deeds  are  al- 
ways being  saddled  upon  me  ?  " 

"  We  found  a  respectable  worthy  Scotch- 
man, whose  name  is  Alexander  Macraw  ; 
"and  who  told  us  more  in  about  five  min- 
utes than  we  got  out  of  you  in  an  hoar  or 
more.  He  has  given  us  stronger  reason  to 
hope  that  we  may  be  on  the  right  track  at 
last  to  explain  a  most  painful  mystery, 
and  relieve  Sir  Philip  from  the  most  crael 
suspense  and  anxiety." 

At  these  words  of  Squire  Anthony,  the 
tall  grey  gentleman  with  the  velvet  coat 
bowed,  and  would  fain  have  spoken^  but 
feared  perhaps  that  his  voice  would  trem- 
ble. 

''Macraw  thinks  it  highly  probable,** 
Justice  Stew  continued,  "  that  the  ship, 
though  doubtless  a  foreigner,  may  have 
touched  on  the  opposite  coast  for  supplies, 
after  a  long  ocean  voyage  :  and  though  Sir 
Philip  has  seen  your  boat,  and  considers  it 
quite  a  stranger,  that  proves  nothing 
either  way,  as  the  boat  of  course  would 
belong  to  the  ship.  But  one  very  simple 
and  speedy  way  there  is  of  settling  the 
question.  Tou  thought  proper  to  conceal 
the  fact  that  the  Coroner  had  committed 
to  your  charge  as  foreman  of  the  jury  — 
and  a  precious  jury  it  must  have  been  — 
so  as  to  preserve  near  the  spot,  in  case  of 
any  inquiry,  the  dress  of  tne  poor  child 
washed  ashore.  This  will  save  us  the  jour- 
ney to  Sker,  which  in  the  dusk  would  be 
dangerous.  David  Llewellyn,  produoe 
that  dress,  under  my  authority." 

'*That  I  will,  your  worship,  with  ihe 
greatest  pleasure.  I  am  sure  1  would  have 
told  you  all  about  it,  if  I  had  only  thought 
of  it." 

"Ahem!  "  was  all  Squire  Stew's  reply, 
for  a  horribly  suspicious  man  hates  such 
downright  honesty.  But  without  taking 
further  notice  of  him,  I  went  to  my  locker 
of  old  black  oak,  and  thence  1  brought  that 
upper  garment  something  like  a  pinafore, 
the  sight  of  which  had  produced  bo  strong 
an  effect  upon  the  Coroner.  It  was  made 
of  the  very  finest  linen,  and  perhaps  had 
been  meant  for  the  child  to  wear  in  lieu 
of  a  frock  in  some  hot  climate.  As  I 
brought  this  carefully  up  to  the  table, 
Squire  Stew  cried, "  Light  another  candle," 
just  as  if  I  kept  the  village  shop  I  This  I 
might  have  done  at  one  time,  if  it  had  only 
happened  to  me,  at  the  proper  period,  to 
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many  the  niece  of  the  man  that  lived  next 
door  to  the  chapel,  where  they  dried  the 
tea4eave8.  She  took  a  serions  liking  to 
me,  with  my  navy  trousers  on ;  but  I  was 
fbd  enough  to  find  fault  with  a  little  kink 
in  her  starboard  eye.  I  could  have  car- 
ried on  such  a  trade,  with  my  knowledge 
of  what  people  are,  and  description  of 
foreign  cUmates  —  however  it  was  not  to 
be,  and  I  had  to  buy  my  candles. 

As  soon  as  we  made  a  fine  strong  light, 
both  the  gentlemei)  came  nigh,  and  Sir 
Fhihp,  who  had  said  so  little,  even  now 
forbore  to  speak.  I  held  the  poor  dress, 
tattered  by  mnch  beating  on  the  points  of 
roeks;  and  as  I  unrolled  it  slowly,  he 
wiUidrew  his  long  white  hands,  lest  we 
fibonld  remark  their  qtuvering. 

Tou  are  not  such  fools  as  I  thought," 
said  Stew ;  it  is  a  coronet  beyond  doubt. 
I  can  trace  the  lines  and  crossings,  though 
the  threads  are  firayed  a  little.  And  here 
Id  the  comer,  a  moneygrum  —  ah  I  you 
never  saw  that,  you  stupes  —  do  you  know 
the  mark,  sir  ?  " 

"I  do  not,"  Sir  Philip  answered,  and 
seemed  unable  to  fetch  more  words ;  and 
then  like  a  strong  man  turned  away,  to 
hide  all  disappointment.  £ven  Anthony 
Stew  had  the  manners  to  feel  that  here 
was  a  sorrow  beyond  his  de  pth,  and  he 
covered  his  sense  of  it,  like  a  gentleman, 
by  some  petty  talk  with  me.  And  it 
made  me  aloQOst  respect  him  to  find  that 
lie  dropped  nil  his  banter,  as  out  of  season. 

But  presently  the  tall  grey  gentleman 
recovered  from  his  loss  of  hope,  and  with 
a  fine  brave  face  regarded  us.  And  his 
Twce  was  firm  and  very  sweet. 

"It  is  not  right  for  me  to  cause  you  pain 
by  mv  anxieties ;  and  I  fear  that  you  will 
condemn  me  for  dwelling  upon  them  over- 
much.  But  you,  Mr.  Stew,  already  know, 
and  you  my  friend  have  a  right  to  know, 
after  your  kind  and  ready  help,  that  it  is 
not  only  the  piteous  loss  of  two  little  in- 
nocent children,  very  dear  ones  both  of  I 
them,  but  also  the  loss  of  fair  repute  to  an  j 
honourable  family,  and  the  cruel  suspicion  | 
cast  upon  a  fine  brave  fellow,  who  would 
worn,  sir,  who  would  scorn  for  the  wealth  | 
of  all  this  kingdom,  to  hurt  the  hair  of  a 
baby»8head."  | 
Here  Sir  Philip's  voice  was  choked! 
indignation  more  than  sorrow,  and  he 
me  down  quickly,  and  waved  his  hand,  as 
mnch  as  to  say,    I  am  an  old  fool,  I  had 
mnch  better  not  pretend  to  talk.*'  And 
mnch  as  1  longed  to  know  all  about  it,  of 
coarse  it  was  not  my  place  to  ask. 

"Exactly,  my  dear  sir,  exactly,"  Squire 
^thony  went  on,  for  the  sake  of  saying 


something;  "I  understand  you,  my  dear 
sir,  and  feel  for  you,  and  respect  you 
greatly  for  your  manly  fortitude  under 
this  sad  calamity.  Trust  in  Providence, 
my  dear  sir;  as  indeed  I  need  not  tell 
you." 

I  will  do  my  best ;  but  this  is  now  the 
seventh  disappointment  we  have  had.  It 
would  have  been  a  heavy  blow,  of  course, 
to  have  found  the  poor  little  fellow  dead. 
But  even  that,  with  the  recovery  of  the 
other,  would  have  been  better  than  this 
dark  mystery,  and,  above  "all,  would  have 
freed  the  living  from  these  maddening  sus- 
picions. But  as  it  is,  we  must  try  to  bear 
it,  and  to  say,  *  God's  will  be  done.*  But 
I  am  thinking  too  much  about  ourselves. 
Mr.  Stew,  I  am  very  ungrateful  not  to 
think  more  of  your  convenience.  You 
must  be  longing  to  be  at  home." 

"  At  your  service,  Sir  Philip  —  quite  at 
your  service.  My  time  is  entirely  my 
own.** 

This  was  simply  a  bit  of  brag ;  and  I 
saw  that  he  was  beginning  to  fidget ;  for, 
bold  as  his  worship  was  on  the  bench,  we 
knew  that  he  was  but  a  coward  at  board, 
where  Mrs.  Stew  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron  : 
and  now  it  was  long  past  dinner-time, 
even  in  the  finest  houses. 

"  One  thing  more,  then,  before  we  go,** 
answered  Sir  Philip,  rising;  "according 
to  the  newspaper,  and  as  I  hear,  one  young 
maiden  was  really  saved  from  that  disas- 
trous shipwreck.  I  wish  we  could  have 
gone  on  to  see  her ;  but  I  must  return  to- 
morrow morning,  having  left  many  anxious 
hearts  behind.  And  to  cross  the  sands  in 
the  dark,  they  say,  is  utterly  impossible." 

"Not  at  all,  Sir  Philip,"  said  I,  very 
firmly,  for  I  honestly  wished  to  go  through 
with  it ;  "  although  the  sand  is  very  deep, 
there  is  no  fear  at  all,  if  one  knows  the 
track.  It  is  only  the  cowardice  of  these 
people  ever  since  the  sand-storm.  I  would 
answer  to  take  you  in  the  darkest  night, 
if  only  I  had  ever  learned  to  drive.'*  But 
Anthony  Stew  broke  in  with  a  smile. 

"It  would  grieve  me  to  sit  behind  you, 
Dyo,  and  I  trow  that  Sir  Philip  would 
never  behold  Appledore  again.  There  is 
nothing  these  sailors  will  not  attempt." 

Although  I  could  sit  the  bow-thwart  of 
a  cart  very  well,  with  a  boy  to  drive  me, 
and  had  often  advised  the  hand  at  the* 
tiller,  and  sometimes  as  much  as  held  the 
whip,  all  this,  to  my  diffidence,  seemed  too 
little  to  warrant  me  in  navigating  a  craft 
that  carried  two  horses. 

Sir  Philip  looked  at  me,  and  perhaps  he 
thought  that  I  had  not  the  cut  of  a  coach- 
man.  However,  all  he  said  was  this: 
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"  In  spite  of  your  kindness,  Mr.  Stew, 
and  your  offer,  my  good  sir,"  —  this  was  to 
me,  with  much  dignity  —  "I  perceive  that 
we  must  not  think  of  it.  And  of  what 
use  could  it  be  except  to  add  new  troubles 
to  old  ones?  Sir,  I  have  trespassed  too 
much  on  your  kindnuss ;  in  a  mmute  I  will 
follow  you.**  Anthony  Stew,  bein;;^  thus 
addressed,  was  only  too  fflad  to  skip  into 
the  carriage.  "By,  by,  Dyo,"  he  cried; 
"  mend  your  ways,  if  you  can,  my  man.  I 
think  you  have  told  fewer  lies  than  usual ; 
knock  off  one  every  time  of  speaking,  and 
in  ten  years  you  will  speak  the  truth.** 

Of  this  low  rubbish  I  took  no  heed  any 
more  tiian  any  one  would  who  knows  me, 
especially  as  I  beheld  Sir  Philip  signalling 
with  his  purse  to  me,  so  that  Stew  might 
not  be  privy  to  it.  Entering  into  the  spir- 
it of  this,  I  had  some  pleasant  memories 
of  gentlemanly  actions  done  by  the  supe- 
rior classes  towards  me,  but  longer  agone 
than  I  could  have  desired.  And  now  be- 
ing out  of  the  habit  of  it,  I  showed  some 
natural  reluctance  to  begin  again,  unless 
it  were  really  worth  ray  while.  Sir  Philip 
imderstood  my  feelinj^s,  and  I  rose  in  his 
esteem,  so  that  half-guineas  went  back  to 
his  pocket,  and  guineas  took  thd  place  of 
them. 

"Mr.  Llewellyn,  T  know,'*  he  said,  "that 
you  have  served  your  country  well ;  and  it 
grieves  mc  to  think  that  on  my  account 
you  have  met  with  some  harsn  words  to- 
day.** 

"  If  your  worship  only  knew  how  little 
a  thing  of  that  sort  moves  me  when  1 
think  of  the  great  injustice.  But  I  sup- 
pose it  must  be  expected  by  a  poor  man 
such  as  I  am.  Justice  Stew  is  spoiled  by 
having  so  many  rogues  to  deal  with.  I  al- 
ways make  allowance  for  him ;  and  of 
courso  I  know  that  he  likes  to  play  with 
the  lofty  character  I  bear.  If  I  had  his 
house  and  his  rich  estate  —  but  it  does  not 
matter  —  after  all,  what  are  we  ?  " 

"  Ah,  you  may  well  say  that,  Llewellyn. 
Two  months  ago  I  could  not  have  believed 
—  but  wlio  are  we  to  find  fault  with  the 
doings  of  our  Maker?  All  will  be  right 
if  we  trust  in  Uim,  although  it  is  devilish 


hard  to  do.  But  that  poor  maid  at  ihjit 
wretched  plaoe  —  what  is  to  become  of 
her?*' 

**She  has  me  to  look  after  her,  your 
worship,  and  she  shall  not  starve  while  I 
have  a  penny.** 

"  Bravely  said,  Llewellyn !  My  son  Is  a 
sailor,  and  I  understana  them.  I  know 
that  I  can  trust  you  fully  to  take  charge 
of  a  trifle  for  her." 

"  I  love  the  maid,*'  I  answered  truly ; 

I  would  sooner  rob  mvself  than  her." 

"  Of  course  you  would,  after  saving  her 
life.  I  have  not  time  to  say  much  to  you, 
only  take  this  trifle  for  the  benefit  of  that 
poor  thing.** 

From  a  red  leathern  bag  he  took  out 
ten  guineas,  and  hastily  plunged  them 
into  my  hand,  not  wishing  Stew  to  have 
knowledge  of  it.  But  I  was  desirous  that 
everybody  should  have  the  chance  to  be 
witness  of  it,  and  so  I  held  my  hau  J  quite 
open.  And  just  at  that  moment  our 
Bunny  snored. 

**  What  I  have  you  children  yourself, 
Llewellyn?  I  thought  that  you  were  aH 
old  bachelor." 

'*  An  ancient  widower,your  worship,  with 
a  little  grandchild ;  and  how  to  keep  her 
to  the  mark,  with  father  none  and  mother 
none,  quite  takes  me  off  my  head  some- 
times. Let  me  light  your  honour  to  your 
carriage." 

"  Not  for  a  moment,  if  you  please ;  I 
wish  I  had  known  all  this  before.  Mr. 
Stew  never  told  me  a  word  of  this." 

"  It  would  have  been  strange  if  h^  had," 
said  I ;  "he  is  always  so  bitter  against  me, 
because  he  can  never  prove  anything."  , 

"  Then,  Llewellyn,  you  must  oblige  me. 
Spend  this  trifle  in  clothes  and  things  for 
that  little  snorer." 

He  gave  me  a  little  crisp  affair,  feeling 
like  a  child's  caul  dried,  and  I  thought  it 
was  no  more  than  that.  Ilowever,  I 
touched  my  brow  and  thanked  him  as  he 
went  to  the  carriage-step ;  and  after  con- 
sulting all  the  village,  I  found  it  a  stanch 
pledge  from  the  Government  for  no  less 
than  five  pounds  sterling 


The  rarity  of  old  Flemish  wsll-paintiDg  rives 
a  special  interest  to  the  discovery  recently  made 
in  the  Jobanniskirche  of  Herxogenbusoh,  of  a 
wall-painting  dating  from  1447.  It  has  been 
brought  to  light  from  beneath  the  whitewash, 


and,  except  that  the  colour  is  somewhat  faded, 
is  tolerably  well  preserved.  It  depicts  Christ  on 
the  cross,  with  the  Virgin  and  St.  John ;  at  the 
foot  of  the  cross  is  a  burgher  family  of  the  town, 
the  donors  of  the  picture.  • 
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From  The  SpeeUtor. 
IHB  SOUTH-SEA  ISLANDS  COOLIE. 

raOM  ▲  OOBBXSPOITDXHT. 

Sib,  —  TTie  South-Sea  Islands  Coolie,  or, 
18  he  is  commonly  called,  the  Kanaka,  has 
been,  is,  and  will  be  a  person  of  consider- 
able importance,  both  to  the  Australian 
8t^r>planter  who  hires  him,  and  to  the 
Eaj^iish  politician  who  talks  about  him 
I  Tcnture,  therefore,  to  ask  for  some  small 
n>ace  in  your  valuable  columns  in  which  to 
mow  any  of  your  readers  whom  the  sub- 
icct  may  interest  or  amuse,  who  the 
Uoolie  is,  where  he  comes  from,  and  how  I 
went  to  fetcb  him. 

Anything  approaching  the  question  of 
the  rights  of  labour  at  home  and  abroad 
is  now-a-days  so  delicate  a  matter  that  in 
the  present  letter  I  feel  inclined  to  confine 
myself  entirely  to  the  subject  of  the  South- 
Sea  Islanders,  and  to  give  my  personal  ex- 
perience of  their  life  on  their  own  islands, 
and  of  their  treatment  in  the  Australian 
eolony,  which  has  lately  r^sed  fto  much 
discussion. 

The  Australian  labour-market  has  been 
at  varioaa  times  supplied  with  convicts, 
free  and  assisted  emigrants.  Chinamen  and 
Germans;  but  it  is  only  within  the  last 
few  years  tbat  the  introduction  of  su^ar- 
growing  industry  into  Queensland  bas 
tamed  onr  attention  to  that  large  group 
of  islands,  the  New  Hebrides,  lying  within 
a  week's  sail  of  our  own  colony,  and 
crowded  with  an  indigent  and  savage  pop- 
ulation. The  planters,  in  despair  at  the 
restless  character  of  the  English  workman, 
became  naturally  very  eager  to  obtain  a 
quantity  of  cheap  and  reliable  labourers 
for  the  sugar  season  —  men  who  could 
stand  the  heat  of  the  sun,  who  would  work 
together  in  gangs  without  grumbling,  and 
afc^ve  all,  who  would  bind  themselves  to 
their  employers  for  at  least  three  years. 

Under  these  circumstances,  several  small 
ships  started  for  the  New  Hebrides  in 
quest  of  men,  and  the  first  arrival  of  wool- 
ly, stupid-looking  Kanakas  was  regarded 
with  great  curiosity  by  all  classes.  Most 
of  us  had  heard  of  the  South  Seas,  and 
vaguely  connected  the  subject  with  coral, 
cocoa-nuts,  and  Masterman  Ready,  but  few 
English  working-men,  I  fancy,  had  im- 
agined that  actual  South-Sea  Islanders 
would  ever  be  brought  to  compete  with 
them  on  their  own  ground,  the  general 
opinion  evidently  beine  that  Chinamen  or 
Germans  had  already  sufliciently  en- 
croached upon  their  rights,  and  that  the 
idea  of  anything  like  a  ^nigger  "  lowering 
their  wages  was  monstrous  and  absurd; 


indeed,  I  remember  that  an  aboriginal  boy 
whom  I  brought  down  to  Brisbane  from 
the  bush  to  lead  my  spare  horses,  after  a 
long  examination  of  his  rival,  coolly  turned 
away  from  him  with  the  contemptuous  ex- 
pression, **That  fellow  all  same  dogl" 
It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  tell  any 
of  your  readers  who  know  Australia  that 
the  said  boy  had  nothing  on  him  save  an 
old  ragged  red  shirt  of  mine,  and  was  then 
perliaps  better  dressed  than  he  had  ever 
been  before. 

Now  the  planters  must  acknowledge  and 
probably  would  not  care  to  deny  that  the 
system  of  importing  labourers  as  carried 
on  previously  to  1808  was  liable  to  grave 
abuses.  The  Polynesian  Labourers*  Act 
of  18ff8,  however,  abolished  most  of  this, 
and  compelled  intending  employers,  before 
they  were  allowed  even  to  apply  for  leave 
to  import  coolies,  to  enter  into  heavy 
bonds,  by  which  they  engaged  to  give 
them  rations  dn  the  Government  s^e, 
consisting  of  1  lb.  meat  and  1  lb.  flour 
per  diem,  with  vegetables,  tea,  sugar, 
tobacco,  and  soap;  to  pay  them  at  the 
rate  of  £6  per  annum  for  three  years,  and 
at  the  expiration  of  that  time  to  send  them 
back  to  their  native  country.  In  fact,  the 
Queensland  Government  paid  almost  more 
attention  to  the  welfare  of  the  coolie  than 
to  that  of  the  assisted  immigrant  from 
England  or  Germany.  The  Act,  however, 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  strin- 
;ently  enforced  at  first,  and  Captain 
^almer,  of  H.M.S  Rosario,  in  his  interest- 
ing book  on  the  subject,  has  already  told  . 
us  his  story  of  the  cruise  of  the  Daphpe, 
and  of  the  attempt  of  the  charterers  of 
that  vessel  to  evade  its  very  ambiguous 
terms. 

For  nearly  two  years  the  importation 
of  coolies  had  almost  ceased,  as  the 
islanders  had  got  tired  of  waiting  for  the 
return  of  their  countrymen,  and  I  verily 
believe  suspected  us  of  having  eaten  them. 
For  my  own  part,  I  had  always  had  a 
great  longing  for  a  cruise  among  these 
islands,  and  at  last  made  up  my  mind  that 
I  would  go  myself  and  see  whether  I  could 
not  procure  some  labourers  for  the  planta- 
tion. I  was  much  amused  by  the  conflict- 
ing pieces  of  advice  I  received  on  the  oc- 
casion, everybody,  however,  agreeing  that 
I  must  go  armed  to  the  teeth,  while  one 
man  gravely  informed  me  that  the  modus 
operandi  was  this:  —  Tou  should  take  a 
trade  musket,  value  say  15sm  and  having 
found  a  chief,  present  him  with  it,  requir- 
ing so  many  men,  on  which  he  would  say 
to  his  subjects,  You  go  to  Queensland ; 
when  you  get  there,  in  about  a  month's 
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time,  white  man  will  probably  eat  you,  but 
if  you  dare  to  stop  here  111  eat  you  my- 
self to-morrow." 

Lovers  of  the  picturesque  would,  I  be- 
lieve, have  been  almost  satisfied  could  they 
have  been  present  at  the  start  from  Bris- 
bane of  the  little  schooner  I  had  engaged. 
Cheers  and  chaff  from  the  lookers-on  upon 
shore,  the  warlike  get-up  of  myself  and 
trading-master,  and  the  happy  faces  of 
the  returning  islanders  who  had  served 
their  time  on  some  plantation,  and  were 
going  home,  each  with  a  huge  chest  con 
taining  £18*s  worth  of  calico,  axes,  grind- 
stones, knives,  &c.,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
each  "darkie,"  despairing  of  getting  rid 
of  his  money  in  any  other  way,  and  not 
appreciating  t^e  good  old  Australian  cus- 
tom of  drinking  it,  had  bought  himself  a 
silk  umbrella,  and  held  it  over  his  head 
with  great  glee,  though  there  was  neither 
sun  nor  rain  to  wash  out  the  grease  with 
which  he  had  plentifully  b^aubed  his  long 
frizzled  locks. 

I  shall  cut  short  the  account  of  the 
voyage  to  the  New  Hebrides,  —  how  we 
landed  at  one  of  the  French  islands,  and 
how  I  was  incontinently  seized  upon  by 
two  dirty  soldiers  without  shoes,  but  with 
chassepdts,  who  after  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  succeeded  in  telling  me,  in  what 
they  called  French,  that  all  English  trad- 
ing ships  were  forbidden  to  stop  there,  and 
that  I  must  give  an  account  of  myself  to 
the  Commandant;  of  my  interview  with 
that  gentleman,  and  how,  after  an  ani- 
mated, but  to  me  unpleasant  conversation, 
we  fraternized,  and  toasted  "La  belle 
France "  in  rum  of  my  own  providing ; 
and  how  glad  I  was  to  leave  my  new  ac- 
quaintance and  get  on  board  again,  pick- 
ing up  our  anchor  in,  s  believe,  as  short 
a  time  as  ever  anchor  was  got  up  in  12- 
fathom  water.  It  is  all  over  now,  and  I 
can  only  add  that  the  respect  I  have  for 
France  and  her  representatives  has  pre- 
vented my  showing  myself  in  that  port 
Again.  A  brisk  nomi-east  breeze  took  us 
over  to  Tanna,  a  distance  of  some  60  miles, 
before,  I  believe,  M.  le  Commandant  had 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  light  claret  is 
scarcely  good  training  for  new  Queensland 
rum. 

I  wish  I  had  been  an  artist,  to  paint  the 
beautiful  view  that  rose  before  me  that 
morning,  the  long  swell  breaking  heavily 
upon  the  sunken  coral  reet  the  glassy  wa- 
ter beyond ;  then  the  cocoa-palms  down  to 
the  water's  edge,  the  steep  rocks  matted 
with  such  verdure  as  perhaps  only  Tanna 
produces;  and  in  the  distance  the  light 
cloud  of  smoke  hanging  over  the  sulphur 


volcano  that  crowns  this  island,  catcluDg 
the  rays  of  the  morning  sun,  and  standing 
out  against  the  sky  like  a  mountain  of 
gold. 

I  think  I  never  appreciated  the  lines :  — 

•*  Where  every  prospect  pleases, 
And  only  man  is  vile  *' 

till  I  landed  there,  for  a  viler-looking  lot  it 
had  never  been  my  ill-fortune  to  behold. 
The  shore  was  literally  black  with  the 
lordly  savage,  every  man  with  a  musket 
over  his  shoulder,  and  every  man  daubed 
to  the  eyes  with  vermilion.    It  was  with 
great  satisfaction  that  I  made  out  that  this 
display  merely  meant  that  the  gentlemen 
had  had  their  breakfast,  and  were  going  out 
to  fight  their  next  neighbours  —  a  tribe 
headed  by  a  warrior  who  had  acquired  the 
name  of  "Washerwoman,"  certainly  not 
from  his  habits  or  his  linen  — in  which 
little  employment  they  regularly  spent 
their  days,  coming  back  in  the  afternoon 
happy  and  hungry,  in  much  the  same  way 
as  we  should  come  in  from  shooting  in 
England  to  afternoon's  tea  in  the  drawing- 
room.   I  must  say,  however,  to  give  them 
their  due,  they  very  seldom  hurt  anyone, 
an  islander's  military  tactics  generally  con- 
sisting in  walking  along  with  his  musket 
at  fuU  cock,  performing  at  the  same  time 
on  an  instrument  resembling  Pandean 
pipes  hunff  round  his  neck ;  and  if  during 
his  martial  progress  he  should  happen  to 
see  anybody  or  anything,  or  think  he  did, 
he  would  let  fly  forthwith,  and  without 
waiting  to  see  whether  he  had  bagged 
anything,  he  would  scamper  back  tohis 
own  bit  of  beach,  where  after  a  long 
harangue  to  the  women  he  would  reload 
his  weapon  and  repeat  the  dose.   In  this 
style  of  fighting  the  great  advantage  is 
that  you  are  always  pretty  sure,  judging 
from  your  own  case,  that  your  adversary's 
musket  won't  go  off. 

The  hand-shaking  with  these  veterans 
was  something  after  the  manner  of  Martin 
Chuzzlewit's  reception.  The  trade-box  was 
taken  out  of  the  boat,  and  a  brisk  trade  in 
yams,  cocoa-nuts,  and  pigs  was  started 
forthwith,  the  native  showing  much  shrewd- 
ness in  feeling  the  market  with  small  pigs 
before  producing  big  ones;  sometimes, 
however,  his  cupidity  got  the  better  of  his 
judgment,  and  if  he  saw  anyone  with  an 
object  that  struck  his  fancy  in  the  way  of 
a  pipe  or  tomahawk,  that  article  he  would 
have  at  any  sacrifice.  I  have  often  won- 
dered at  the  imperfect  idea  of  number 
which  a  native  possesses,  —  he  grasps 
easily  the  idea  of-  one  pig  for  one  axe,  but 
three  pigs  for  three  axes  bothers  him.  I 
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looked  rouDd  for  a  chief  ^d  tried  to  open  | 
the  conversation  with  him,  with  a  view  to ' 
mj  great  object,  recruits  for  Queensland,  | 
anid  commenced  an  animated  harangue, - 
pointing  oat  to  him  the  advantages  the 
men  would  gain  in  going  with  me,  and  the 
strength  the/  would  add  to  the  tribe  when 
thej  brought  back  their  muskets  and  pow- 
der. The  chief  smiled  graciously,  and 
mamfested  a  sudden  fancy  for  my  sheath- 
knife,  which  being  in  a  moment  of  weak- 
ness given  to  him,  he  walked  off  leaving  me 
to  a  crowd  of  applicants  for  more  sheath- 
knives  of  the  same  sort.  I  was  not  a  little 
mortified  at  finding  out  afterwards  that  he 
had  not  understood  a  single  word,  being 
of  a  different  tribe  from  my  interpreter. 
And  so  1  learnt  a  great  and  most  impor- 
tant l^son,  in  all  dealings  with  the  na- 
tives, and  which  I  cannot  help  thinking 
might  be  profitably  taken  to  heart  by 
charitable  London  ladies,  —  *•  Never  give 
away  anything  without  value  received,  un- 
1^  you  wish  to  put  a  stop  to  all  trade 
ud  make  everybody  a  beggar.**  Man 
after  man  shook  his  head  when  I  asked 
Ittm  to  come  over  to  Queensland.  The 
miiversal  cry  was,  "  We  are  willing  enough 
to  go  and  work  and  get  muskets  and  pow- 
der, but  we  should  l£e  to  see  some  of  our 
brothers  back  here  first,  to  hear  what  they 
say  of  your  country." 

It  has  never  been  my  good  fortune  to 
contest  an  election  in  the  old  country,  but 
1  had  heard  that  ^  the  woman  once  gained, 
the  man  follows,'^  is  a  maxim  in  canvass- 
ing, and  acting  on  this  plan,  I  approached 
ft  matronly  looking  lady,  with  a  ring  in 
her  noae  and  a  baby  on  her  shoulder,  and 
tried  to  make  friends,  upon  which,  draw- 
ing her  grass  petticoat-ninge  clSse  round 
her,  she  act  up  such  a  piteous  howling,  that 
I  concluded  the  progress  of  civilization  had 
not  yet  wafted  the  notion  of  woman's 
rightd  to  those  distant  regions,  and  that 
far  from  having  any  influence  over  her  hus- 
band, she  actually  seemed  to  be  afraid  of 
himl  Uowever,  on  the  arrival  of  a  happy 
boat-load  of  returning  brothers,  every 
little  hitch  was  smoothed  over,  and  forget- 
fol  of  vams  and  pigs,  all  rushed  off  to  in- 
spect the  contents  of  the  chests  they  had 
broQght,  and  in  the  struggle  that  ensued 
in  carrying  those  heavy  chests  through 
the  breakers,  I  could  not  help  thinking 
that  a  little  less  sea-water  would  have 
been  advantageous  to  the  silk  umbrellas. 
Glad  was  I,  then,  that  these  men  had  been 
well  treated  in  Queensland,  for  I  am  con- 
vinced that  had  a  bad  character  been  giv- 
en of  us,  thev  would  have,  knocked  us  on 
the  bead  with  as  little  compunction  as  a 


I  child  among  the  Vril-ya  would  have  killed 
'  a  krek. 

I  Surrounded  by  a  group  of  admiring 
;  spectators,  we  overhauled  the  chests  of 
these  the  first  men  that  had  ever  returned 
to  Tanna  from  Queensland.  Every  arti- 
cle, from  a  fish-hook  to  a  grindstone,  was 
hailed  with  shrill  cries  of  delight,  and  I  had 
little  difficulty  in  improving  the  occasion 
and  recruiting  twenty  or  thirty  young  men 
from  the  crowd  around.  It  was  when  it 
came  to  parting  that  the  great  difficulty 
arose.  The  old  women  on  one  side  insist- 
ing that  their  sons  should  not  go,  and  the 
young  men  on  the  other  indignant  at  be- 
ing treated  as  children,  made  a  verv  pret- 
ty quarrel  as  it  stood,  while  I,  having 
learnt  the  wisdom  of  the  aphorism  that 
you  should  never  interfere  in  family  differ- 
ences, stood  by  endeavouring  to  look  as 
unconcerned  as  possible. 

In  my  subsequent  experience  of  the 
islands,  I  found  the  invariable  custom  of 
leave-taking  to  be  as  follows:  —  The  in- 
tending emigrant  would  strip  himself  of 
all  he  had  on,  consisting  probably  of  only 
one  bracelet,  and  sitting  down  on  the 
beach,  would  howl  melodiously  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  circle  of  women,  after  the  payment 
of  which  tribute  to  nature  he  would  step 
briskly  into  the  boat,  as  gleeful  as  a  child 
in  prospect  of  a  holiday.  If  asked  to  bring 
the  women  with  him  he  would  indignantly 
refuse,  evidently  thinking  he  was  already 
well  out  of  that  mess,  and  would  become 
quite  reconciled  to  his  new  life  before  the 
south-east  trades  had  blown  us  over  to 
Vat^  But  I  fear  that  I  have  already  tres- 
passed too  far  on  your  valuable  space,  and 
will,  with  your  permission,  leave  the 
rest  of  my  cruise  to  another  letter.  —  I  am, 
Sir,  etc., 

James  L.  A.  Hope. 

November  27, 1871. 


DECEMBER  16.  177a 

35  Court  Street,  > 
BosTOX,  Dec.  16,  1871.  > 
To  the  Editors      the  Boston  Daily  A  dver- 
tiser:  — 

In  reference  to  the  destruction  of  the 
tea  in  Boston  harbour,  December  16, 1773, 
I  think  the  following  characteristic  letter 
may  be  of  interest  to  your  readers.  It  is 
a  copy  of  one  now  in  my  possession,  writ- 
ten by  John  Adams  to  Greneral  James  War- 
ren of  Plymouth,  and  if  I  mistake  not,  has 
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never  before  been  puDlislied. — Winslow 
Wakhen.  ' 

Boston,  Dec.  17, 1773. 

Dr  Sir 

The  Dye  is  cast!  The  People  have 
passed  the  River  and  outt  away  the  Bridge  1 
last  Night  Three  Cargoes  of  Tea  were 
emptied  into  the  Harbour.  This  is  the 
grandest  Event  which  has  ever  yet  hap- 
pened Since  the  Controversy  with  Britain 
opened  1    The  Sublimity  of  it,  charms  me  1 

For  my  own  Part  I  cannot  express  my 
own  Sentiments  of  it,  better  than  in  the 
Words  of  Coll.  Doane  to  me  last  Evening 
—  Balch  should  repeat  them  —  The  worst 
that  can  happen,  I  think,  says  he  in  Conse- 
quence of  it,  will  be  that  the  Province  must 
pay  for  it. —  Now,  I  think  the  Province 
may  pay  for  it,  if  it  is  burned  as  easily  as 
if  it  is  drank  —  and  I  think  it  is  a  matter 
of  indifference  whether  it  is  drank  or 
drowned.  The  Province  must  pay  for  it 
in  either  Case  —  But  there  is  this  differ- 
ence —  I  believe  it  will  take  them  10  years 
to  get  the  Province  to  pay  for  it — if  so, 
we  shall  save  10  Years  Interest  of  the 
Money  —  whereas  if  it  is  drank  it  must  be 
paid  for  immediatelv.  thus  He  How- 
ever, He  agreed  with  me  that  the  Province, 
would  never  pay  for  it. —  and  also  in  this 
that  the  final  Ruin,  of  our  Constitution  of 
Government  and  of  all  American  Liberties, 
would  be  the  certain  Consequence  of  Suf- 
fering it  to  be  landed. 

Governor  Hutchinson  and  his  Familv 
and  Friends  will  never  have  done  with 
their  good  services  to  Great  Britain  &  the 


Colonies  I  But  for  him  this  tea  mi^fat 
have  been  saved  to  the  East  India  Company. 
Whereas  this  Loss  if  the  rest  of  the  Colo- 
nies should  follow  our  example,  will  in  the 
opinion  of  many  Persons  bankrupt  the 
Company. 

However,  I  dare  say,  that  the  Govern- 
ors and  Consignees  and  Custom  Houoe 
officers,  in  the  other  Colonies  will  have 
more  Wisdom  than  ours  have  had  &  take 
effectual  care  that  their  Tea  shall  be  sent 
back  to  England  untouched  —  if  not  it  wiU 
as  surely  be  destroyed  there  as  it  ha3  been 
here. 

Threats,  Phantoms,  Bugbears,  by  the 
million,  will  be  invented  and  propagated 
among  the  People  upon  this  Occasion  — 
Individuals  will  be  threatened  with  Suits 
and  Prosecutions,  Armies  and  Navies  will 
be  talked  of,  military  Executions  —  Char- 
ters annulled  —  Treason  —  Tryals  in  Eng- 
land and  all  that  — But  —  these  Terrors 
are  all  but  Imaginations  —  Yet  if  they 
should  become  ^alities  they  had  better 
be  suffered,  than  the  great  Principle,  of 
Parliamentary  Taxation  given  up  — 

The  Town  of  Boston  was  never  more 
still  and  calm  of  a  Saturday  night  than  it 
was  last  Night.  All  Things  were  conduct- 
ed with  great  order.  Decency  and  perfect 

submission  to  Government.  No  Doubt, 

We  all  thought  the  Administration  in  bet- 
ter Hands  than  it  had  been. 

Please  to  make  Mrs.  Adams  most  re- 
spectful Compliments  to  Mrs.  Warren, 
and  mine. 

I  am  your  Friend 

John  Abams. 


A  Queen's  Speech.  — The  foUowing  speeeh 
of  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  was  deliver^  at  the 
opening  of  a  Memorial  Choroh:  —  I  thank 
the  missionaries  and  the  friends  beyond  the  seas 
who  have  helped  to  finish  this  house;  for  com- 
pletion of  this  stone  building  as  a  place  in  which 
to  pray  to,  and  for  praising  Qod  and  ^ving 
glory  to  Jesus,  on  account  of  the  redemption  he 
has  wrought,  is  a  thing  which  rejoices  both  me 
and  you.  But  not  this  building  alone  is  called 
a  *  House  of  God,'  but  our  hearts  too;  for  Paul 
says  in  the  Corinthians,  '  Ye  are  the  temples  of 
the  living  God.'  Therefore  it  r^oices  my  heart 
when  we  all  do  what  we  can  to  extend  the  king- 
dom of  God  upon  earth;  for  that  was  com- 
manded by  Jesus  Christ,  saying,  *  Go  ye  into 
all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature.'  And  our  friends  from  beyond  the 
seas  have  come  here  and  do  all  they  can  to  bene- 
fit OS,  that  we  may  know  Jesus  Christ;  much 


more  ought  we  (who  liye  in  the  land)  to  do  so. 
Therefore,  let  all,  whether  men  or  women,  be 
diligent,  for  eyery  one  has  a  work  to  do;  and 
let  all  of  us  strive  to  extend  the  kingdom  of  God 
to  the  very  utmost  of  our  abilities;  for  Solomon 
says,  *  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it 
with  thy  might'  "  Golden  Honrs. 


The  Reveue  Archeologiaue  for  October  con- 
tinues  the  description  of  Livia's  house  on  the 
P&latine,  and  describes  two  paintings  which  re- 
present ladies  engaged  in  divmation  with  vessels 
of  water,  the  well-known  itdfioftmmla.  It  also 
supplies  a  detailed  account  of  some  of  the  stat- 
ues and  windows  of  the  cathedral  of  Straeburg, 
the  latter  representing  a  series  of  German  em- 
perors. 
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gerty's  necklace,  etc. 


GERTY'8  KECKLACK. 

BT  FRBDEBICK  LOOKER. 

As  Gerty  skipt  fh)m  babe  to  girl, 
Her  necklaoe  lengtbenecl,  pearl  by  pearl; 
Year  after  year  it  slowly  grew, 
But  every  birthday  gave  her  two. 
Her  neck  is  lovely  —  soft  and  fair. 
And  now  her  necklace  glimmers  there. 

So  cradled,  let  it  sink  and  rise, 
And  all  her  graoes  symboliie : 
Perchance  this  pearl,  without  a  speok. 
Once  was  as  warm  on  Sappho's  neck; 
And  where  are  all  the  happy  pearls 
That  braided  Cleopatra's  curls  ? 

I3  Gerty  loved  ?  —  Is  Gerty  loth  T 
Or,  if  she's  either,  is  she  both  7  — 
She's  fancy  free,  bat  sweeter  far 
Than  many  plighted  maidens  are  : 
Will  Gerty  smile  us  all  away. 
And  stiU  be  Gerty  ?   Who  can  say  T 

But  let  her  wear  her  precious  toy. 
And  I'll  rejuioe  to  see  her  joy : 
Her  bauble's  only  one  degree 
Lees  frail,  less  fugitive  than  we; 
For  time,  ere  long  will  snap  the  skein. 
And  scatter  all  the  pearls  again. 


IN  THE  WOOD. 

Ir  it  be  true  I  cannot  tell 
That  spirits  in  the  forest  dwell. 
But,  walking  in  the  wood  to-day, 
A  vision  fell  across  my  way; 
Not  such  as  once,  beneath  the  green 
O'erhanging  boughs,  I  should  have  seen; 
But  in  the  tranquil  noon-tide  hour. 
And  in  the  crimson  Campion  flower, 
And  in  the  grass  I  felt  a  power; 
And  every  leaf  of  herb  and  tree 
Seemed  like  a  voice  that  greeted  me. 
Saying,  **  Not  to  ourselves  alone 
We  live  and  die  making  no  moan. 
The  sunshine  and  the  summer  showers. 
And  the  soft  dews  of  night  are  ours; 
We  ask  no  more  than  what  is  given ; 
Our  praise  and  prayer  is  leaf  and  bloom. 
And  day  and  night  our  sweet  perfUme 
Like  inct^nse  rises  up  to  heaven; 
Thus  our  sweet  lives  we  live  alone. 
We  come  and  go  and  make  no  moan." 
And  so  out  of  the  wood  I  went. 
Thinking,  I  too  will  be  content 
With  day  and  night,  with  good  and  111, 
Submissive  to  the  heavenly  will. 
The  power  which  gives  to  plant  and  tree 
Its  bound  and  limit,  gave  to  me 
Just  so  much  love  and  so  much  life; 
And  whatsoever  peace,  or  strife. 


Or  sin,  or  sorrow,  mav  be  mine,  * 

Is  bounded  by  a  law  divine. 

I  cannot  do  the  things  I  would, 

I  cannot  take  the  boundless  good 

Which  love  might  bring  or  heart  desire. 

And  though  to  heaven  my  thoughts  aspire, 

'Tis  only  given  me  to  behold. 

Far  ofif.  Its  spheres  of  living  gold. 

The  little  orb  on  which  I  ride 

Around  the  sun  in  circuit  wide. 

Is  all  an  unknown  land  to  me 

And  waters  of  an  ankr\pwn  sea. 

The  narrow  bourne  wherein  I  move. 

This  little  home  of  hate  and  love. 

Within  whose  set  diurnal  round 

By  strongest  fate  my  feet  are  bound. 

Has  light  upon  it  from  afar. 

As  when  a  dungeon's  iron  bar 

Crosses  the  splendor  of  a  star! 

This  world  of  memory  and  care. 

This  cave  of  thought,  this  cell  of  prayer. 

This  House  of  Life  in  which  I  dwell. 

Is  vast  as  heaven  and  deep  as  bell. 

And  what  it  is  I  cannot  tell. 

Of  this  alone  my  mind  is  sui-e, — 

That  in  my  place  I  must  endure 

To  work  and  wait,  and,  like  the  flower 

That  takes  the  sunshine  and  the  shower. 

To  bide  in  peace  the  passing  hour; 

To  know  the  world  is  sweet  and  fair. 

Though  life  be  rooted  fast  in  care; 

To  watch  the  far-off  light  of  he:iyen, 

Tet  ask  no  more  than  what  is  given. 

Content  to  take  what  nature  brings 

Of  all  inexplicable  things. 

Content  to  know  what  I  have  known. 

And  live  and  die  and  make  no  moan. 

Spectator. 


THIRTY-ONE. 


TO  A  LADY  WHO  TOLD  HEB  AOB. 

Well,  if  it's  true,  this  **  thirty-one," 

It  proves  that  years  are  like  their  sun; 

That  birthdays  may  as  widely  vary 

As  months  in  latitudes  contrary. 

Grain  ripens  at  the  Antipodes 

When  waters  here  a  foot  thick  fhseze; 

And  in  New  Zealand,  as  we  know, 

June  loads  the  Southern  Alps  with  snow. 

And  thus  at  **  thirty-one,"  perhaps. 

Some  spinsters  wisely  take  to  caps; 

At  **  thirty-one,"  just  touched  by  frost. 

The  bloom  of  beauty's  often  lost. 

With  you  that  birthday  breathes  of  Spring, 

And  Time  has  done  a  gentle  thing. 

At  **  thirty-one,"  spoilerl  child  of  fate! 

He  brings  your  summer  to  you  late. 

Just  when  with  some  Life's  sun  grows  cold. 

And  wears  towards  October  chill, 
On  your  ftiir  head  its  costliest  gold 

Sustains  the  year  at  April  still. 

MaoiaiUaB. 
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From  Blackwood's  Migaifno. 

ILLUSTRATION. 

Pebhaps  there  is  no  intellectual  gift 
that  conveys  a  greater  sense  of  power 
than  that  of  ready  and  felicitoos  illostra- 
tioD,  or  one  that  wins  its  possessor  a  more 
imdifiputed  pre-eminence.  It  is  one  of 
those  points  on  which  it  may  be  said  that 
all  people  know  themselves,  and  are  forced 
to  acknowledge  a  superior.  A  man  may 
talk  nonsense  and  not  know  it,  or  write 
commonplace  in  full  persuasion  that  he  is 
original,  or  uphold  his  fallacies  against  the 
conclusions  of  the  ablest  logician ;  but  he 
cannot  help  knowing  when  he  is  no  hand 
at  an  illustration.  There  is  no  room  for 
self-delusion  or  rivalry.  Not  only  does  it 
not  come  readily,  but  he  beats  his  brain 
for  it  in  vain.  It  would  be  a  curious  in- 
quiry how  many  men  live  and  die,  re- 
spected and  usefiil  members  of  society  too, 
vithout  once  hitting  off  a  happy  simile. 
We  are  convinced  they  would  immeasura- 
bly outnumber  that  formidable  array  of 
figures  telling  the  difference  between  the 
sexes,  which  causes  bo  much  anxiety  in  the 
present  day.  Of  course  it  is  competent  to 
people  to  say  that  they  do  not  care  for 
illustration  —  that  it  proves  nothing  — 
that  it  is  a  mere  "  toy  of  thought,"  inter- 
fering with  and  often  perplexing  the  busi- 
fiess  of  reason  and  action ;  but  whether 
we  like  ourselves  as  well  without  this 
facuhy  or  not,  it  is  impossible  not  to  en- 
joy lu  exercifee  in  another.  We  may 
treat  it  as  a  superfluity ;  it  may  lack  the 
solid  satisfaction  of  reason  and  demon- 
stration, and  be  only  like  the  nard  pistic 
Jeremy  Taylor  talks  of,  the  perfume  of 
▼bich  ^  is  vejry  delightful  when  the  box  is 
newly  broken,  but  the  want  of  it  is  no 
trouble  —  we  are  well  enough  without  it ; " 
bat  the  sudden  fresh  fragrance  is  not  the 
leas  delicious  while  it  lasts,  and  invigorat- 
ing to  the  spirits. 

We  use  the  word  illustration  as  em- 
bracing the  widest  field,  and  including  the 
whole  figurative  machinery  of  fancy  and 
imagination  —  metaphor,  simile,  imagery, 
figure,  comparison,  impersonation  —  in 
i*ct,  every  method  of  elucidation  through 
their  agency.  Of  course  invention  may  be 
actively  and  delightfully  employed  without 
tsy  ufce  of  this  charming  gift,  and  there- 


fore, we  should  say,  without  the  possession 
of  it ;  for  an  apt  illustration,  an  exquisite 
simile,  will  out  if  it  flashes  into  the  brain. 
There  is  a  certain  concentration  in  the 
matter  in  hand  —  the  scene,  the  situation 
—  which  stands  the  writer  instead  of  any 
other  gift,  and  dispenses  with  all  orna- 
ment This,  we  should  say,  is  the  case 
with  Mr.  Trollope,  whose  metaphor,  when 
he  uses  it,  is  from  the  open,  acknowledged, 
familiar  stock  of  all  mankind;  and  re- 
markably with  Miss  Austen,  in  whose 
whole  range  of  writings  nO  original  figure 
occurs  to  us,  unless  it  be  Henry  Tilney's 
ingenious  parallel  between  partners  in 
matrimony  and  partners  in  a  country- 
dance.  Her  experience  probably  pre- 
sented her  with  no  example  of  ready  illus- 
tration, and  she  painted  men  and  women 
as  she  found  them,  making  a  failure  when 
she  tried;  like  Lydia  Bennet,  who  flour- 
ished her  hand  with  its  wedding-ring,  and 
smiled  like  anything ;  *'  or,  adding  trite- 
ness to  common  duln^ss,  as  in  Mr.  Collins, 
whose  lettt;r  found  favour  with  Mary; 
"  the  idea  of  the  olive-branch  is  not  wholly 
new,  but  I  think  it  is  well  expressed.** 
When  we  say  that  most  men  are  without 
the  gift  in  question,  it  is  obvious  that  we 
mean  of  original  illustration.  Only  a 
poet  could  first  invest  Time  with  wings; 
but  we  talk  of  the  flight  of  time  now  with- 
out pretending  to  any  share  of  his  gift. 
There  are  certain  figures  incorporated 
in  the  language  which  we  cannot  speak 
without  using.  We  are  all  poetical  by 
proxy.  Such  common  property  is  the 
imagery  connected  with  sunrise  and  the 
dawn  ;  sunset  and  twilight ;  sun,  moon, 
stars,  and  comets;  lightning  and  storm; 
seas,  rivers,  frost,  and  dew ;  the  road,  the 
path,  the  ladder;  the  rose,  the  lily,  and 
the  violet;  the  dying  lamp  and  its  ex- 
tinguisher ;  angels,  the  grave ;  the  lion, 
the  tiger,  the  wolf,  and  the  lamb ;  the 
eagle,  the  dove,  and  the  parrot ;  the  goose 
and  the  monkey.  But  indeed  the  list  of 
incorporated  metaphor  is  endless,  and  it 
has  required  a  real  poet  these  several 
hundred  years  past  to  hit  off  anything 
new  out  of  the  subjects  of  it.  But  they 
are  all  capable  in  his  hands  of  a  sudden 
illumination,  of  figuring  in  new  charac- 
ters, of  imparting  the  surprise  whic'a  is  the 
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yerj  essence  of  the  illustration  proper. 
And  once  a  snrprise  is  always  a  surprise 
—  that  is,  the  flash  in  the  poet^s  mind 
plays  and  corascates  round  it  always*  We 
may  weary  of  the  hackneyed  use  of  it ;  in 
dull  hands  it  may  sound  stale;  but  no 
taint  destroys  the  first  freshness  when  we 
come  upon  it  in  its  right  place.  There  it 
stiU  delights  us  to  read  how 

The  weak  wanton  Cupid 
Shall  from  your  neek  unloose  his  amorous  fold. 
And  like  a  dew-drop  from  the  lion's  mane 
Be  shook  to  air." 

The  grandeur  of  the  comparison  when 
Pandemonium  rose  like  an  exhalation, 
never  sinks  to  common-place.  The  sug- 
gestions of  what  ia  noble,  beautiful,  and 
familiar  in  nature,  are  really  endless,  how- 
ever the  soil  may  seem  exhausted  to 
prosaic  minds,  which  are  yet  quite  capable 
of  being  freshened  into  awakened  interest 
by  a  new  epithet  or  an  original  collision 
of  ideas,  revealing  some  undiscovered 
sympathy  with  human  feeling.  Every 
poet  adds  something  to  the  common  stock 
of  imagery,  and  so  enlarges  our  percep- 
tions. Shakespeare,  on  saluting  a  beauti- 
ful woman  as  Day  of  the  World,  quickens 
our  sense^  of  beauty  alike  in  nature  and  in 
man.  It  needed  jmagination  first  to  affix 
the  idea  of  sovereignty  to  the  morning, 
but  it  was  at  once  adopted  by  the  general 
mind  — 

Full  many  a  glorious  morning  have  I  seen 
Flatter  the  mountain-tops  with  sovran  eye." 

Wordsworth  first  endued  it  with  "inno- 
cence," in  which  we  own  an  equal  fit- 
ness— 

**  The  innocent  brightness  of  a  new-bom  day 
Is  lovely  yet" 

Often  as  the  dawn  comes  round,  we  do 
not  know  that  anybody  has  called  it  confi- 
dent before  Mr.  Browning  in  his  "Lost 
Leader":  — 

**  Life's  night  begins :  let  him  never  oome  back 
to  us. 

There  would  be  doubt,  hesitation,  and  pain; 
Forced  praise  on  our  part,  the  glimmer  of  twi- 
lights. 

Never  glad  oonfident  morning  again." 

Or  associated  dew  with  the  memory  as 
Mr.  Tennyson  does  — 


0  strengthen  me,  enlighten  me, 

1  (kint  in  this  obeourity. 
Thou  dewy  dawn  of  memory." 

We  have  always  liked,  for  its  homely 
freshness,  Christopher  North's  simile  of 
the  dispelling  powers  of  the  sun  upon  the 
Scotch  mist,  in  which,  as  a  cluid,  he  had 
lost  himself^  —  "Like  the  sudden  opening 
of  shutters  in  a  room,  the  whole  world 
was  filled  with  light."  And  for  its  energy, 
the  Laureate's  stormy  sunset  — 

And  wildly  daah'd  on  tower  and  tree. 
The  sunbeam  strikes  along  the  world." 

These  images  and  epithets  are  all  ob- 
vious enough  as  we  read  them,  but  in  their 
place,  we  recognize  them  as  the  poet's 
own  coinage.  There  is  no  borrowed  air 
about  them.  Byron  tinges  opening  and 
closing  day  with  his  own  spleen  and  dis- 
content, and  makes  them  sentimental, 
when  he  throws  upon  their  shoulders  the 
task  of  making  life  just  bearable.  After  a 
lovely  description  of  sunset,  wit  \  its  tran- 
sient glories,  his  own  temper  speaks  in  the 
person  of  Myrrha  in  •*  Sardanapalus,"  — 
And  yet 

It  dwells  upon  the  soul,  and  soothes  the  soul. 
And  blends  itself  into  the  soul,  until 
Sunrise  and  sunset  form  the  haanted  epoch 
Of  sorrow  and  of  love;  which  they  who  mark 
not 

Know  not  the  realms  where  those  twin  genii 
.    .   .   build  the  palaces. 
Where  their  fond  votaries  repose  and  breathe 
Briefly ;  but  in  that  brief  cool  calm  inhale 
Enough  of  heaven  to  enable  them  to  bear 
The  rest  of  common,  heavy,  human  hours, 
And  dream  them  through  in  placid  suflfeniooe." 

The  fitness  of  a  metaphor  to  its  place 
may  give  novelty  to  the  most  familiar 
analogies  — 

**  Put  out  the  light,  and  then  put  out  the  light** 

When  the  Ancient  Mariner  tells  his  un- 
willing hearer,  I  pass  like  night  from 
land  to  land,"  he  imparts  to  matter-of-fact 
minds  a  newly-conceived  mystery  of  mo- 
tion to  the  most  familiar  of  nature's  phe- 
nomena. Nothing  is  more  common  than 
to  liken  girlish  beauty  to  the  ro^e ;  but, 
nevertheless,  George  Eliot*s  picture  of 
Hetty  awakes  a  more  lively  and  amused 
sense  of  the  fitness  of  the  simile — "If 
ever  a  girl  was  made  of  roses,  it  was  Hetty 
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tiiat  SimdAj  morning ; "  and  familiar  as 
the  type  of  the  road  is  as  conveying  a 
moral,  we  find  no  triteness  in  Crabbe 
vben,  satirizing  the  learning-made^asy 
of  some  teachers  of  his  day,  he  clenches  it 
▼ith  — 

**  Aid  tome  to  HeaTen  itsdf  thdr  bywi^  know.'* 

Nothing  is  so  trite  through  other  men's 
use  that  it  may  not  be  invested  with  new 
qnalities,  or   brightened  with  renewed 
glory  by  the  poet;  but  in  speaking  of 
iilafttration,  of  course  we  more  particularly 
mean  a  fresh  coinage  altogether  —  that 
happy  fit  and  neat  adjustment  of  things 
not  coupled  together  before,  which  brings 
the  matter  illustrated  with  sudden  force 
to  the  reader  or  hearer.   The  gift  of  doing 
this  implies  very  wide  powers,  and  unre- 
mitting indnstry  in  the  use  of  them:  an 
actifiiy  of  observation  possessed  by  very 
tnr;  a  lifelong  habit  of  taking  in  what 
ptsBes  before  eyes  and  ears  and  reasoning 
vpoB  them ;  an  exceptional  memory,  and 
Bketbod  in  the  training  of  it.   What  the 
illustrator  observes  he  arranges  in  his 
uund,  storing  its  treasures  on  a  system 
whieh  can  produce  them  at  the  right 
OKXDent.   Most  of  us  have  an  illustration 
to  the  point  if  we  could  find  it;  but  our 
uikLs  even  if  they  be  busy 'ones,  are 
famished  too  much  on  the  plan,  or  want 
of  plan,  of  Dominie  Sampson's  —  stowed 
▼ith  goods  of  every  description,  like  a 
pawnbroker's  shop,  but  so  cumbrously 
piled  together,  and  in  such  total  disorga- 
wiation,  that  the  owner  can  never  lay  his 
hands  on  any  one  article  at  the  moment 
he  has  occasion  for  it.   This  at  least  may 
he  the  case  with  the  conversational  blun- 
derers who  lead  up  to  where  they  expect 
an  apt  simile,  tumble  up  and  down  for  it, 
aad  do  not  find  it.   But  a  good  illustrator 
has  Dot  only  his  attention  alive  and  awake, 
and  thinks  to  purpose  —  he  has  sympathy 
with  his  kind  in  all  those  fields  of  observa- 
tiOQ  from  which  he  derives  his  fund  of 
ilbstration.   And  this  is  one  main  bond 
ofniion.   We  recognize  a  mind  interested 
in  what  interests  ourselves.  Nothing  is 
Bore  charming,  for  instance,  than  to  find 
a  man  of  genius,  whose  thoughts  and 
aspirations  might  all  be  supposed  to  circle 
abore  the  heads  of  the  common  work-a-day 


world,  perfectly  familiar  with  the  little 
cares,  the  homely  objects,  the  minor  pleas- 
ures, troubles,  inconveniendes,  which  be- 
set ordinary  humanity,  and  taking  them 
in  precisely  the  same  spirit.  In  his  dis- 
course on  fanatical  scruples  of  conscience, 
it  is  very  agreeable,  for  instance,  to  find 
Jeremy  Taylor  illustrating  a  deep  ques- 
tion of  casuistry  by  a  simile  open  to  the 
comprehension  of  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  who  has  ever  worn  a  shoe.  Scruples, 
he  says,  are  like  a  stone  in  the  shoe:  if 
you  put  your  foot  down  it  hurts  you ;  if 
you  lift  it  up  you  cannot  go  on.  Its  apt- 
ness, allied  to  its  homeliness,  tickles  the 
fancy  like  wit.  No  subject  can  be  dull 
under  such  handling. 

Illustration  is  an  amiable  gift  —  amiable 
at  least  to  the  reader.  It  seeks  constantly 
to  relieve  the  tedium  of  attention  and 
fixed  thought.  It  is  modest,  and  labours 
to  save  him  the  irksomeness  of  elaborate 
demonstration.  It  renders  things  clear 
and  plain,  with  least  trouble  to  ourselves, 
and  throws  in  a  good  thing  into  the  bar- 
gain. Constantly,  indeed,  it  is  a  necessity. 
We  can  know  some  things  only  through 
vivid  illustration.  How,  for  instance,  can 
a  stay-at-home  receive  any  idea  of  the 
Stourbach  but  through  such  a  picture  as 
Tennyson  draws  of 

**The  Alpine  ledges,  with  tbefar  wreaths  of 
dangling  water  smoke.** 

Its  serious  office  is  to  help  along  an  ab- 
stract argument,  to  lighten  and  facilitate 
the  discussion  of  grave  topics,  to  adminis- 
ter a  fillip  to  infirm  attention,  and  arrest  a 
straggling  wayward  fancy.  Illustrations 
don't  prove  a  point,  but  they  help  us  to 
tide  over  the  labour  of  proof,  and  sweeten 
the  extreme  efibrt  to  most  men  of  steady 
thought.  Of  all  gifts  this  secures  readers 
for  weighty  and  toilsome  questions  on  mor- 
als, politics,  and  religion ;  and  is  the  only 
legitimate  method  of  lightening  these,  ex- 
cept, indeed,  extreme  neatness  and  pre- 
cision of  expression,  which  can  for  a  time 
dispense  with  all  ornament  or  alleviation 
whatever  to  the  severity  of  the  topic  under 
treatment.  Locke,  through  an  illustration, 
inflicts  a  sense  of  shame  on  the  reader  who 
has  not  thought  for  himself^  which  no  re- 
proof in  sterner  shape  would  impart ;  and 
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at  the  same  time,  by  a  second  metaphor, 
ffives  a  stimulus  to  endeayours.  In  his 
Preface  we  read:  <<He  who  has  raised 
himself  above  the  alms-basket,  and,  not  con- 
tent to  live  lazily  on  straps  of  begged  opinion 
sets  his  own  thoughts  on  work  to  find  and 
follow  truth,  will  (whatever  he  lights  on) 
not  miss  the  hunter's  satisfaction;  every 
moment  of  his  pursuit  will  reward  his 
pains  with  some  delight,  and  he  will  have 
reason  to  think  his  time  not  ill  spent,  even 
when  he  cannot  boast  of  any  great  acquisi- 
tion." 

We  have  said  that  the  illustrator  habitu- 
ally keeps  his  attention  alive ;  but  this,  of 
course,  applies  only  to  a  mind  of  very 
wide  sympathies.  Most  people  are  one- 
eyed  ;  half  the  world  is  a  blank  to  them  — 
they  do  not  observe  it.  It  was  said  of 
Tasso  that  he  never  departed  from  the 
woods  —  that  is,  all  his  comparisons  were 
taken  from  the  country.  W e  can  imagine 
him,  indeed,  as  passing  over  the  common 
fife  of  cities  with  eyes  that  saw  nothing. 
Kot  so  with  Ariosto ;  his  verse  is  enlivened, 
his  story  illustrated,  by  a  hundred  familiar 
allusions  to  the  manners  and  habits  of  his 
time.  One  of  his  heroes,  for  example, 
passes  from  one  danger  to  a  worse,  or,  as 
it  is  expressed,  out  of  the  frying-pan  into 
the  fire.  Dante  has  appropriate  illustra- 
tion for  everything  alike,  when  he  conde- 
scends to  use  it,  —  nature  in  its  grandeur 
and  repose,  the  pulpit,  the  studio,  and  the 
workstiop. 

In  every  case,  and  however  it  is  applied, 
metaphor  may  be  said  to  be  the  natural 
link  between  man  and  the  world  he  lives 
in;  neither  can  be  brought  home  to  the 
feelings  but  through  the  help  of  the  other. 
When  niiture  is  the  theme,  roan's  labours, 
his  humours  and  passions,  are  necessary  to 
give  force  to  the  picture :  when  man  and 
his  works  occupy  the  front,  then  nature  — 
and  in  nature  we  include  all  that  is  not 
man  and  those  works — is  instinctively 
goiight  into  for  means  towards  that 
comparison  and  likeness  the  mind  craves 
for.  We  all  think  mistily  in  this  vein. 
The  poet  gives  it  expression.  Thus 
Wordsworth,  in  the  history  of  his  own 
mind,  portrays,  the  faculty  of  illustra- 
tion :  — 

*•  To  every  natural  form,  rook,  fruit,  or  flower, 
£*eo  the  loose  stones  that  cover  the  highway, 
I  gave  a  moral  life;  I  saw  them  feel, 
Or  linked  them  to  some  feeling:   .    .  . 
Add  that  whatever  of  Terror  or  of  Lo?e, 
Or  Beauty,  Nature's  daily  face  pat  on 
From  transitory  passion,  unto  this 
I  was  as  sensitive  as  waters  are 
To  the  sky's  influence  in  a  kindred  mood 


Of  passion;  was  obedient  as  a  lute 

That  waits  upon  the  touches  of  the  wind." 

Every  object  in  nature  takes  a  colour  in 
obedience  to  these  varying  moods.  When 
apostrophizing  the  daisy,  the  wee  modest 
flower,'*  he  finds  likenesses  for  it  in  things 
most  opposite.  It  is  a  nun ;  it  is  a  spright- 
ly mainen ;  it  is 

A  queen  in  orown  of  rubies  drest, 
'  A  starveling  in  a  scanty  vest** 

But,  Protean  as  these  resemblances  may 
be,  nothing  in  nature  can  affect  the  poet 
but  through  his  sympathy  with  man.  The 
waning  moon  allies  itself  in  Bryant's  mind 
with  waning  intellect. 

**  Shine  thou  for  forms  that  onoe  were  bright. 
For  sages,  in  the  mind's  eclipse, 
For  those  whose  words  were  spells  of  might. 
But  falter  now  with  stammering  lips." 

All  pity  for  nature's  deoay  and  weak- 
ness can  only  arise  through  this  uncon- 
scious comparison  with  the  same  in  our- 
selves. 

**  Till  fell  the  frost  from  the  clear  oold  heaven. 
As  falls  the  plague  on  men.'* 

Mrs.  Browning  draws  from  the  familiar 
object,  —  a  shadow  cast  on  running  wa- 
ters, —  a  sad  but  just  illustration  of 
faith  and  constancy  misplaced,  thus  giv- 
ing the  key-note  of  the  poem  which  it 
opens :  — 

**  Thb  lady's  shadow  lies 
Upon  the  running  river; 
It  lleth  no  less  in  its  qaietoess 

For  that  which  resceth  never. 
Most  like  a  trusting  heart 

Upon  a  passing  faith. 
Or  as  npon  the  course  of  life 
The  steadfast  doom  of  death." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  a  poet  of  genius 
to  have  seen  either  the  illustration  or  the 
thing  illustrated.  Milton  had  neither  seen 
Satan  "  rear  from  off  the  pool  his  mighty 
stature,"  nor  witnessed  anything  at  all 
approaching  to  the  convulsion  of  nature 
to  which  he  compares  the  demon  stand- 
ing erect  — 

**  As  when  the  foroe 
Of  subterranean  wind  transports  a  hill, 
Tom  Arom  Pelorus,  or  the  shattered  side 
Of  thundering  Etna,  whose  combustible 
And  fueird  entrails  thenoe  conceiving  fire. 
Sublimed  with  mineral  fury,  aid  the  windis, 
And  leave  a  singed  bottom,  all  involved 
With  stench  and  smoke:  such  resting  found  the 
sole 

Of  unblest  feet." 

Neither  had  Bacon's  outward  ear  caught 
the  tones  of  Greek  music  when  he  describes 
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the  mTtbological  troths  handed  down  by  i  have  made  his  own  verses  famoas ;  as. 


old  traditionB  as  the  **  breath  and  purer 
epirits  of  the  earliest  knowledge,  floating 
down   and  made  musical    by  Grecian 
fintes."  Bat  this  method  of  illostration, 
without  distinct  knowledge  for  eye  and 
sense,  needs  the  rarest  gSts.   In  meaner 
hands  it  is  the  source  of  most  of  the  doll 
and  trite  illustration  of  which  we  are  so 
weary ;  and  lies  at  the  root  of  the  prejn- 
dice  which  popularly  hangs  about  simile 
and  metaphor  as  so  much  flimsy  decora- 
tion,  so  that  every  sentence  that  seems  to 
contain  them  is  eluded  by  the  practised 
eje.  In  truth  we  trust  a  writer  when  we 
•pply  our  minds  with  hope  and  animation 
to  his  imagery.    When  authors  insert  met- 
aphor as  as  omamentj  which  is  the  way 
many  people  view  it,  it  does  not  deserve 
to  be  read.    A  really  happy  metaphor  is 
part  and  parcel  of  the  work,  and  ought  no 
more  to  be  regarded  as  a  superfluity  than 
t  cbild*B  golden  tresses,  on  the  ground 
that  it  can  live  in  health  without  them. 
ikKoe  authors  allow  it  to  transpire  that 
thejr  keep  a  note-book,  in  which  they  enter 
erery  happy  thought  or  pretty  simile  that 
ooam  to  their  leisure,  to  be  incorpor- 
ated subsequently  into  some  larger  work. 
These  prepared  similes  are  very  certain  to 
dolum  no  credit,  to  be  ornaments  out  of 
place,  and  to  betray  their  origin.  Either 
^  don't  fit  at  all,  or  they  manifest  that 
wersal  fitness  which  constitutes  the 
<»nmonplace  —  so  that  we  know  all  about 
It  beforehand — or  they  are  led  up  to  by 
too  transparent  artifice,  entangling  and 
breaking  the  author's  line  of  thought. 
The  simile  that  lives  is  of  the  essence  of 
the  page  where  it  is  enshrined,  coeval  with 
the  matter  it  illuminates,  or  at  least  flash- 
open  the  author  while  he  still  muses 
apoD  what  he  has  written.   De  Quincey 
^ys  that  Coleridge  in  his  early  days  used 
tlw  image  of  a  man    sleeping  under  a 
ntnchineel-tree,"  alternately  with  the  case 
of  Alexander  killing  his  friend  Clitus,  as 
rwoorces  for  illustration  which  Provi- 
deoce  had  bountifully  made  inexhaustible 
ifllheir  applications.   No  emergency  could 
P^bly  arise  to  puzzle  the  poet  or  the 
f^nitor,  but  one  of  tbe^e  similes  (please 
Heaieu ! )  should  be  made  to  meet  it.  So 
^  as  the  manchineel  continued  to  blis- 
ter vith  poisonous  dews  those  who  con- 
fix in  its  shelter,  so  long  as  Niebnhr 
forbore  to  prove  Alexander  of  Macedon  a 
and  Clitus  a  myth,  his  fixed  deter^ 
punation  was  that  one  or  other  of  these 
unages  should  come  upon  duty  when  he 
fotmd  himself  on  the  brink  of  insolvency. 
^  ao  adjustable  were  the  similes  that 


for  instance,  that  which  pictures  the  hor- 
ror which  held  the  Mariner's  eyes  fixed 
before  him  so  that  he  little  'saw  of 
what  had  else  been  seen :  — 

.     Like  one  that  on  a  lonesome  road 
Doth  walk  in  fear  and  dread. 
And,  baring  onoe  tamed  round,  walks  on 

And  turns  no  more  his  head; 
Because  he  knows  a  frightful  fiend 
Doth  close  behind  him  tread.'* 

This  was  neither  anticipation  nor  af- 
terthought, but  essential  part  of  a  whole. 

The  department  of  nature  that  furnishes 
the  commonest  illustration,  and  needs 
least  the  gift  as  a  distinction,  is  that  which 
finds  its  most  appropriate  field  in  the 
fable.  The  extraordinary  sympathy  that 
infancy  manifests  towards  all  forms  of  ani- 
mal life  —  the  passion  every  baby  shows 
for  horse  and  cow,  cat  and  dog,  parrot  and 
canary,  so  that  for  their  sake  it  willingly 
forswears  mere  intellectual  converse  — 
makes  us  regret  the  general  disuse  of  fable 
as  moral  teaching  for  children.  This  gen- 
eration does  not  know  iEsop  as  its  pro- 
genitors of  all  time  have  known  him.  But 
this  natural  affinity  is  reason  enough  for 
the  universal  habit  of  comparison  between 
animals  and  men ;  the  alliance  and  resem- 
blance is  so  obvious,  and  of  so  long  stand- 
ing, that  everybody  is  alive  to  it.  Dr. 
Johnson  died  in  this  form  of  metaphor. 
His  friends  record  hid  complaints  of  the 
man  who  attended  him :  "  Instead  of 
watching,  he  sleeps  like  a  dormouse ;  add 
when  he  helps  me  to  bed  he  is  awkward 
as  a  turnspit-dog  the  first  time  he  is  put 
into  tbe  wheeL"  Everybody  can  call  his 
neighbour  an  ass,  and  liken  a  songstress  or 
a  lover  to  a  nightingale  — 

«*  Sad  Philomel  thus  —  but  let  similes  drop, 
And  now  that  I  think  on*t,  the  story  may 
stop." 

The  sympathy  is  so  intimate  that  every 
passion  expresses  itself  through  this  vocab- 
ulary instinctively  — 

« What,  all  my  pretty  chickens,  at  one  fell 
swoop!  ** 

When  we  say  that  a  writer  does  not  use 
metaphor,  we  must  therefdJre  except  this 
form  of  it.  In  glancing  over  any  one  of 
Mr.  Trollope's  novels,  "  Dr.  Thome,"  for 
instance,  we  find  very  lively  use  of  the 
animal  kingdom.  His  readers  must  be  fa- 
miliar with  his  habit  of  callins  young  men, 
in  their  capacity  of  lover,  wolves ;  and  we 
come  upon  decoy-ducks,  birds  of  prey,  tur- 
tle-doves, chattering  magpie,  leeches,  etc., 
and  so  on.     When  the  Doctor  wishes 
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to  prepare  his  niece  for  the  great  for- 
tune that  has  fallen  to  her  he  talks  in 
fable:  — 

*  I  fear,  Mary,  th%t  when  poor  people  talk 
difldainfaUy  of  money,  they  often  are  tike  your 
Ibx,  bom  withoat  a  taiL  If  nature  saddenly 
should  give  that  beast  a  tail,  would  he  not  be 
prouder  of  it  than  all  the  other  (bxes  in  the 
world  ?• 

**  *  Well,  I  su^^  he  would.  That's  the  Tery 
meaning  of  the  story.  Bu^  how  moral  you'Te 
become  all  of  a  sudden,  at  twelve  o'clock  at 
night!  Instead  of  being  Mrs.  Badoliffe,  I  shall 
thkik  you're  Mr.  iBsop.* " 

Mrs.  Gaskell  is  seldom  tempted  to  illus- 
tration, but  this  form  of  it  suits  the  femin- 
ine senins.  In  the  "  Cranford  Papers,'*  Mr. 
MuUiner,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Jamieson's  pow- 
dered footman,  the  terror  of  all  the  good 
ladies  who  could  not  boast  such  a  distinc- 
tion, *<in  his  pleasantest  and  most  gra- 
cious mood,  looked  like  a  sulky  cockatoo.'' 
In  ordinary  minds  this  modified  exer^ 
eise  of  the  fancy  is  applied  mo3tly  to  the 
purposes  of  common  vituperation  or  en- 
dearment. Bird  and  beast  gain  nothing 
by  this  association  with  man.  But  the  po- 
et idealizes  his  inspiration,  glorifies  them 
into  types  of  power,  dignity,  ferocity, 
whatever  their  distinctive  attributes,  as 
Dante's  "Sordella"— 

'*  Poeasi  come  Leon  che  poea; " 

as  the  wolf  swells  into  demon  atrocity  in 
Cowley'a  fine  simile,  occurring  in  his  de- 
bate with  the  fiend,  Cromwell  s  adyooate. 
Failing  in  argument,  that  "  great  bird  of 
prey  "  would  have  carried  the  poet  off — 
first  to  the  tower,  thence  to  the  court  of 
justice,  and  from  thence  you  know  whith- 
er I  but  for  the  interposition  of  an  angel. 
Naturally  it  irritates  the  fiend  to  be  balked 
so  unexpectedly,  and 

"  Saoh  rage  enflames  the  wolTs  wild  heart  and 

(Robbed  as  he  thinks  ui^nstlv,  of  his  prise), 
Whom  unawares  the  shepherd  spies,  and 

draws  j 
The  bleating  lamb  from  out  his  ravenous  jaws.  | 
Tl;e  shephenl  tain  himself  would  he  snail,  i 
But  fear  above  his  hunger  does  prevail,  | 
He  knows  his  foe  too  strong,  and  most  be 

gone; 

He  grins  as  he  looks  back,  and  howls  as  he . 
goes  on." 

Though  it  must  be  allowed  in  this  case 
that  Cowley  had  probably  only  his  inner 
consciousness  to  guide  him  as  to  the  de- 
portment of  a  wolf  under  these  circum- 
stances. 

In  another  rein  Soathey  uses  the  poly- 
pus as  the  type  of  the  unintelligible.  Hav- 


ing nmtified  one  of  his  friends  by  a  p\  - 
sage  rrom  Swedenborg,  he  bids  him  re.  d 
again. 

Don't  you  understand  it  T  Bead  it  a  third 
time.  Try  it  baokwarda  See  if  you  can  make 
an3rtbing  of  it  diagonally.  Turn  it  upside  down. 
Philosophers  have  discovered  that  you  may  turn 
a  polypus  inside  out,  and  it  will  live  just  aa  well 
one  way  as  the  other.  It  is  not  to  be  suppoaei 
that  nature  ever  intended  any  of  its  creattunea 
to  be  thus  inverted,  but  so  the  thing  h^tpeofl." 

The  satirist  illu!^tratcs  the  qualities  and 
passions  of  men  by  beasts,  birds,  and  in- 
sects, in  the  spirit  of  fable,  accepting  the 
popular  idea  of  their  properties  without 
troubling  himself  further.  Our  readers  to 
whom  it  is  familiar,  mUst  excuse  our  giv- 
ing the  opening  of  the  "  Hind  and  Pan- 
ther," for  it  is  not  everybody  to  whom 
Dryden's  masterpieces  are  familiar  nowa- 
days. 

**  A  milk-white  Hind,  immortal  and  unchanji^ed, 
Fed  on  the  lawns,  and  in  the  forest  ranged; 
Without  UQspott^,  innocent  within. 
She  feared  no  danger,  for  she  knew  no  sin. 

-  Yet  had  she  oft  been  chased  with  horns  and 
hounds 

And   Scythian  shafbi;  and  many  winged 
wounds  ' 

Aimed  at  her  heart;  was  often  forced  to  fly. 
And  doomed  to  death,  though  fated  not  to 
die." 

Then  follow  the  denominations  —  ike 
"  bloody  Bear,  an  Independent  beast ;  " 

the  Socinian  Reynard ;  "  "  the  Calvints- 
tic  Wolf,  pricking  predestinating  ears;** 
and  last,  the  creeping  things  representing 
minor  sects  —  for  lil^rty  of  conscience  was 
not  a  poet's  theme  in  those  days. 

**  A  slimy-bom  and  sun-begotten  tribe. 
Who,  far  Arom  steeples  and  their  sacred 
sound, 

In  fields  their  sullen  conventicles  found." 

The  Panther  — the  Church  of  England  — 
is  drawn  with  elaboration,  but  in  disdain 
of  close  analogy:  her  spots  were  all  the 
poet  cared  for.  The  Hind  enters  into 
conversation  with  her— 

**  Considering  her  a  well-bred  civil  beast. 
And  more  a  gentlewcnan  than  the  rest. 
After  some  common  talk,  what  rumours  ran, 
The  lady  of  the  spotted  muff  began." 

Swift  finds  the  animal  and  insect  king- 
dom a  very  convenient  medium  for  his 
cynicism.  "A  little  wit,"  he  says,  "is 
valued  in  a  woman,  as  we  are  pleased  witli 
a  few  words  spoken  plainly  by  a  parrot*' 
His  political  opponent  is  the  spider  argu- 
ing with  the  bee,  swelling  himself  into  the 
size  and  posture  of  a  disputant,  with  a 
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resolution  to  be  heartily  scurnloua  and 
angry,  to  urge  his  own  reasons  without 
the  least  n»gard  to  the  answers  and  objec- 
tions of  his  opposite,  and  fully  predeter- 
mined in  bis  own  head  against  all  convic- 
tion. This  8yt:t«m  of  fable  is  perfectly 
different  from  the  use  made  of  toe  lower 
creation  in  modem  poetry.  It  is  still  used 
ai  illustration,  but  through  close  observa- 
taoD  of  the  individual.  Nature  is  being 
studied  now  for  it-"  own  sake,  not  only  as  it 
subserves  men's  uses ;  and  the  poet  must 
share  and  illustrate  the  spirit  of  his  age, 
tboogh  sometimes  at  the  risk  of  seem- 
ing to  play  a  (fame  of  definitions  from 
a  nicety  of  delineation  which  exceeds 
the  reader's  powers  of  sympathy.  Ger- 
aint,  in  the  "Idylls  of  the  King"  having 
commanded  his  wife  to  put  off  her  fiue 
clothes  and  don  again  the  faded  silk,*' 
acrutinizes  her  with  the  air  of  a  robin  — 

Never  man  rejoioed 
More  than  Geraint  to  greet  her  thus  attired; 
And  glancing  all  at  once  as  keenly  at  her 
As  careful  robins  eye  the  delver's  toil, 
)lftde  her  cheek  bam,  and  either  eyelid  fill, 
But  rested  with  her  sweet  face  satisfied." 

This  same  Enid,  when  helpless  in  Earl 
Doorm's  hands,  sent  forth 

**  A  sadden  sharp  and  bitter  cry. 
As  of  a  wild  thing  taken  in  a  trap. 
Which  sees  the  trapper  ooming  through  the 
wood." 

Ibis  cry  the  poet  must  have  heard,  as  h 
had  seen  the  fluster  inside  a  dovecot  of 

"  A  troop  of  snowy  doves  athwart  the  dusk. 
When  some  one  batters  at  the  dovecot  doors;  ** 

and  watched  the  manners  of  the  pet  par^ 
rot,  which  turns 

**  Up  through  gilt  wires  a  crafty  loving  eye. 
And  takes  a  lady's  finger  with  all  care, 
And  Intes  it  for  true  love,  and  not  for  harm." 

There  is  a  simile  imagined  in  the  mod- 
en  spirit  of  careful  truth  to  nature,  in  Mr 
Browning's  ^  Balaastion*8  Adventures." 
An  eagle  in  a  very  unusnal  predicament, 
who  personates  Deaths  is  faced  at  a  great 
disadvantage  by  the  lion  Apollo.  The 
reader  will  probably  have  to  read  it  twice 
over  to  embrace  the  situation,  but  it  will 
he  found  a  vigorous  image  when  once 
mastered:—  • 

**  And  we  observed  another  Ddty 
Half  io,  half  oat  the  portal  — watch  and 
ward  — 

MnghkiaUow:  formidably  fixed, 

let  CiHering  too  at  who  aflfronted  him, 

Aa  eomehow  disadvantafed,  should  they  strive. 


Like  some  dread  heapy  blackness,  ruffled 
wing. 

Convulsed  and  oowcring  head  that  is  all  eye. 
Which  proves  a  ruined  eiglc  who,  too  blind, 
Swoopiug  in  quest  of  quirry,  fawn  or  kid. 
Descried  deep  down  the  chasm  *twixt  rook 
and  rock, 

Has  wedged  and  mortised  into  either  wall 
0*  the  mountain,  the  pent  earthquake  of  his 
power; 

So  lies,  half  burtless  yet  still  terrible, 
Jast  when  who  stalks  up,  who  stands  front  to 
fh)nt, 

But  the  great  lion-guarder  of  the  gorgo. 
Lord  of  the  ground,  a  stationed  glory  there  .* 
Yet  he  too  pauses  ere  he  try  the  worst 
O*  the  frightful  unf  imiliar  nature,  new 
To  the  chasm  indeed,  but  elsewhere  known 
,  enough, 

Among  the  shadows  and  the  silences 
Above  i'  the  sky." 

There  is  a  class  of  metaphor  bringing 
home  to  us  a  sense  of  tiie  awful,  myste- 
rious, and  unknown,  through  what  is  itself 
vague  shadow,  only  half  apprehended,  that 
gives  evidence  of  a  lofty  imagination  be- 
yond any  other  form  of  this  gift.  To  il- 
lustrate what  wo  mean,  we  must  again 
quote  what  is  familiar,  Milton's  image  of 
Death :  — 

<*  The  other  shape, 
If  shape  it  could  be  called/that  shape  bad  none. 
Distinguishable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb; 
Or  substance  might  be  called  that  shadow 
seemed. 

For  each  seemed  either;  black  it  stood  a$  nighty 
Fi€rce  as  ten  furies^  terrible  as  Ae//, 
And  shook  a  dreadful  dart" 

Or  again  — 

Confusion  heard  his  voice,  and  wild  uproar 
Stood  ruled — stood  vast  infinitude  confined^ 
Till  at  his  second  bidding  darkness  fled.** 

Or  — 

**  And  on  his  crest  sat  horror  plumed." 

Such  suggestion  is  involved  in  the 
"secrets  of  the  prison-house."  And  we 
find  the  same  awe  veilinj;  itself  in  imper- 
sonation where  the  prophet  Ezekiel  warns 
his  people  that  the  day  of  trouble  is  close 
upon  them,  that  his  prophecy  was  not  of  a 
distant  future,  but  of  terrors  close  at 
hand :  — 

An  end  is  come,  the  end  is  come;  it  watcheth 
for  thee  ;  behold  it  is  come;  " 

— the  end  ready  to  spring  like  a  thing 
alive,  and  inevitable  doom  craving  to  de- 
stroy and  exterminate. 

*'Woe,"  cries  Bunyan,  In  his  despair  _ 
woe  be  to  him  against  whom  the  Scriptures 
bend  themselves." 
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Something  of  the  same  feeling  attends 
the  shadow  in  **In  Memoriam"  —  "the 
shadow  feared  by  man,"  that 

Bore  thee  where  I  coald  not  see 
Nor  follow,  though  I  walk  in  haste. 
And  think  that  somewhere  in  the  waste, 
The  ihadow  sits  that  waits  for  me.** 

And  where  the  fears  of  conscience  in 
CTuinevere  are  brought  before  us  through 
the  vague  fears  of  superstition  : 

**  A  vagae  spiritual  ffear 
Like  to  some  doubtful  noise  of  creaking  doors. 
Heard  by  the  watcher  in  a  haunted  house, 
That  keeps  the  rust  of  murder  on  ths  walls, 
Held  her  awake.'* 

Three  qualities  are  essential  to  a  perfect 
illustration.  It  must  be  apt,  it  must  be 
original,  and  it  must  be  characteristic  of 
its  author.  So  far  we  have  treated  illus- 
tration mainly  in  its  poetical  aspect;  as 
the  world  reads  and  enjoys  it  oftenest  and 
most  familiarly,  it  is  wit.  An  apt  illustra- 
tion taken  from  the  life  we  live  in  is  wit, 
however  grave  the  matter  it  illustrates, 
and  sombre  the  surroundings.  Our  old 
divines  allowed  themselves  these  relaxa- 
tions much  more  freely  than  is  the  habit 
now,  and  in  so  doing  imprinted  themselves 
more  vividly  on  their  works.  The  preacher 
of  our  day  keeps  his  good  stories  for  his 
friends  at  bis  own  fireside.  There  was 
nothing  within  the  bounds  of  modest  de- 
corous mirth  that  Jeremy  Taylor  or  Fuller 
thought  unfit  to  brighten  a  grave  discourse 
or  a  weighty  subject. 

There  is  a  disease  of  infants,**  says  Fuller, 
**  called  the  rickets.  Have  not  many  nowadays 
the  same  sickness  in  their  souls?  their  heads 
swelling  to  a  vast  proportion,  and  they  wonder- 
fully enabled  with  Imowledge  to  discourse.  But, 
alas !  how  little  their  legs,  poor  their  practice, 
and  laxy  their  walking  in  a  godly  conversa- 
tion!** 

There  is,  again,  his  quaint  impersonation 
of  second  childhood.  **  The  Pyramids, 
doting  with  age,  have  forgotten  the  names 
of  their  founders."  And  negroes,  with 
him,  are  "images  of  God  cut  in  ebonjr." 
Jeremy  Taylor  abounds  in  illustration 
sure  to  excite  a  smile,  whatever  the  con- 
text ;  as  where  he  defines  the  weak  reason- 
er : 

He  that  proves  a  certain  truth  from  an  un- 
certain argument,  is  like  him  that  wears  a 
wooden  leg  whea  he  has  two  soond  ones  al- 
ready." 

Those  who  portpone  the  day  of  repent- 
ance are  like 

"  The  Ciroassiaa  gentlemiQ  who  enter  not  into 


a  church  till  they  are  sixty  and  past  rapine,  but 
hear  service  out  of  window.  *' 

On  niceties  of  religious  differences  he 
argues : — 

**  He  that  describes  a  man  can  tell  you  the 
colour  of  his  hair,  his  stature,  and  proportion, 
and  describe  some  general  lines  enough  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  a  Cyclop  or  a  Saracen  ;  but 
when  you  chance  to  see  the  man  you  wiU  dis- 
cover figures  or  little  features  of  which  the  de- 
scription had  produced  in  you  no  faotasm  or 
expiXStatioD.  And  on  the  exterior  signification 
of  a  sect,  there  are  more  semblances  than  in 
men*s  faces  and  greater  uncertainty  in  the 
signs.** 

The  casualties  to  which  human  life  is  in- 
cident are  shown  by  examples :  — 

**And  those  creatures  which  nature  hath 
left  without  weapons,  yet  are  they  armed  sufi&- 
ciently  to  vex  those  parts  of  a  man  which  are 
left  obnoxious,  to  a  sunbeam,  to  the  roughness 
of  a  sour  grape,  to  the  unevenness  of  a  gravel- 
stone,  to  the  dust  of  a  wheel,  or  the  unwhole- 
some breath  of  a  star  looking  awry  upon  a 
sinner.'* 

Of  those  whom  the  practice  of  fasting 
makes  peevish  and  difficult  to  live  with 
("as  was  sadly  experimented  in  St.  Je- 
rome '*)  he  says :  — 

**  It  is  not  generally  known  whether  the  beast 
that  is  wanton  or  the  beast  that  is  cursed  be 
aptest  to  gore.** 

That  fearlessness  characteristic  of  the 
born  illustrator  is  especially  shown  in  his 
triads  of  examples.  He  leads  up  to  them 
without  knowing  exactly  what  will  come, 
making  sure  that  fancy  will  not  leave  him 
in  the  lurch,  and  when  he  looked  for  one, 
three  crowd  upon  him.  A  wise  person, 
he  argues,  will  pat  most  on  the  greatest 
interest : — 

**  No  man  will  hire  a  general  to  cut  wood,  or 
shake  hay  with  a  sceptre,  or  spend  his  soul  and 
all  his  fikcnlties  upon  the  purchase  of  a  cockle- 
shell.** 

"  To  resolve  is  to  purpose  to  do  what  we  may 
if  we  wilL  Some  way  or  other  the  thing  is  in 
our  power;  either  we  are  able  of  ourselves  or 
we  are  helped.  No  man  resolves  to  carry  an 
elephant,  to  be  as  wise  as  Solomon,  or  to  de- 
stroy a  vast  army  with  his  own  hand.** 

Again,  the  humour  often  lies  in  a  word 
of  metaphor,  as  where  the  disconsolate 
husband,  when  his  grief  has  boiled  dawn 
somewhat,  tams  his  thoughts  to  a  second 
marriaee. 

South  talks  of  men  made  atheists  by  a 
bad  conscience,  who  dare  not  look  truth 
in  the  face,  and  ^  had  rather  be  befboled 
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into  a  prudent,  favoarable,  and  prppitious 
Be;  a  lie  which  shall  chuck  them  uuder 
;fae  chiti  and  kiaf^  them,  and  at  the  same 
time,  strike  them  under  the  fifth  rib ; " 
asdof  the  cbeatiDj;  tradesman  selling  bis 
goal  like  brown  paper  into  the  bargain." 
Hammond,  in  a  grave  discourse,  likens  the 
selPdelusion  of  professors  to  the  practice 
of  some .  Mohammedans,  who,  when  they 
would  pet  drunk,  get  rid  of  conscience  by 
exordsing  their  sonl  into  some  extremity 
of  the  body,  thus  relieving  the  mass  of 
iu  responsibility.  We  do  not  gather, 
however,  that  illustration  was  ever  thought 
essential  to  be  cultivated  where  it  did  not 
naturally  grow.  Barrow,  who  exhausted 
every  subject  he  took  up,  never  illustrated 
it  beyond  the  most  matter-of-fact  exam- 
ples. 

Dryden*s  was  the  fancy  that  most 
teemed  with  illustration  of  the  witty  as 
well  as  poetical  sort  His  prose  is  enliv- 
ened with  it  almost  to  excess.  He  plunges 
ioto  it,  after  the  manner  of  a  clever 
Tunes  article,  on  the  opening  of  a  ded- 
ication or  preface,  all  his  observations  on 
fife,  society  —  or  the  court,  ready  at  his 
pen's  end. 

'*  It  la  with  the  poet  as  with  a  man  who  de- 
BgD8  to  build,  and  is  very  exact,  as  he  supposes, 
in  cistiog  up  the  cost  beforehand ;  but,  geoer- 
aCy  speaking,  he  is  mistaken  in  his  account, 
ud  reckons  short  in  the  expense  he  first  in- 
teded.  He  alters  his  mind  as  the  work  pro- 
orab  and  will  have  this  or  that  oonvenienoe 
wde,  of  which  he  had  not  thought  when  he  be- 
gUL  So  it  has  happened  to  me  :  I  have  built  a 
boose  where  I  intended  but  a  lodge;  yet  with 
better  success  than  a  certain  nobleman,  who, 
begjoniog  with  a  dog-kennel,  never  lived  to 
•iiUali  the  palace  he  hod  contrived." 

And  he  apologizes  in  the  same  vein  for  the 
poems  thus  prefeced :  — 

"  I  will  hope  the  best,  that  they  will  not  be 
ocndemoed ;  but  if  they  should,  I  have  the  ex- 
cw  of  an  old  gentleman,  who.  mounting  on 
horsFbaok  before  some  ladies,  when  I  was  pres- 
(otgot  up  ^mewhat  heavily;  but  desired  of 
tbeW  spectators  that  they  would  count  four- 
wore  and  eight  before  they  judged  him.  By  the 
iBcrcj  of  I  am  alreaay  come  within  twenty 
jcui  of  his  number,  a  cripple  in  my  limbs;  but 
what  decays*  are  in  my  mind  the  reader  must 
deteraune.*' 

He  values  himself  on  the  fineness  of  his 
Bstire  in  a  comparison  we  have  seen  quoted. 
There  is,  he  says, 

'*  A  vast  difference  betwixt  the  slovenly  butoh- 
oing  of  a  man,  and  the  fineness  of  a  stroke 
fiiat  separates  the  bead  flrom  the  body,  and 
kav«  it  standing  in  its  place.   '  A  man  may  be 


capable,'  as  Jack  Ketoh*s  wife  said  of  his  ser^ 
vant,  *■  of  a  plain  piece  of  work,  a  bare  hanging; 
but  to  moke  a  malefactor  die  sweetly  was  be- 
loDgiog  only  to  her  husband.*  " 

Theocritus's  Doric,  he  says,  has  an  in- 
comparable sweetness  in  its  clownishness, 
"like  a  fair  shepherdess  in  her  country 
russet  talking  in  a  Yorkshire  tone."  Infe- 
rior critics  are  "French  Huguenots,  and 
Dutch  boors  brought  over,  but  not  natu- 
ralized, who  have  not  lands  of  two  pounds 
per  annum  in  Parnassus,  and  therefore  arc 
not  privileged  to  poll.*'  The  age  boasted 
itself  a  witty  one,  and  false  and  true  wit 
alike  must  wear  the  fashion  of  their  day. 
The  Drama  overflowed  with  it.  Thus 
Witwould,  in  Congreve's  comedy,  never 
opens  his  mouth  without  a  trope.  He 
rushes  upon  the  stage  :  — 

"That's  hard,  very  hard  —  a  messenger!  a 
mule,  a  beast  of  burden!  He  has  brought  me  a 
letter  from  the  fool  my  brother,  as  heavy  as  a 
panegyric  in  a  funeral  sermon,  or  a  copy  of 
commendatory  verses  from  one  poet  to  another; 
and,  what's  worse,  'tis  as  sure  a  forerunner  of 
the  author  as  an  epistle  dedicatory." 

He  overwhelms  Millamant,  whom  he  at- 
tends, with  similes.  Her  entrance,  indeed, 
is  in  a  sort  of  firework  of  metaphor.  Her 
irritated  lover,  expecting  her  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  usual  troop  of  admirers, 
begins: 

Mirabel,—  Here  she  comes,  i'  faith,  full 
sail,  with  her  Ml  spread  and  streamers  out,  and 
a  shoal  of  fools  for  tenders.—^  Ha!  no!  I  cry  her 
mercy.  You  seem  to  be  unattended.  Madam; 
you  used  to  have  the  beau  monde  throng  after 
you,  and  a  flock  of  gay  fine  perukes  hovering 
round  you. 

Witwould. —  Like  moths  about  a  candle.  I 
had  like  to  have  lost  my  comparison  for  want  of 
breath. 

**  Millamant —  I  have  denied  myself  air  to- 
day. I  have  walked  as  fkst  through  the 
crowd  — 

**  Witwould, —  As  a  finvourite  just  disgraced, 
and  with  as  few  followers. 

MUlamant^Deuc  Mr.  Witwould,  truce 
with  your  similitudes,  for  I  am  as  sick  of 
'em  

**  Witwould. —  As  a  physician  of  a  good  air. 
I  cannot  help  it.  Madam,  though  'tis  against 
myself. 

**  Millamant  —  Tet  again!  Mincing,  stand 
between  me  and  his  wit 

•*  Witwould.— Do,  Mrs.  Mincing,  like  a 
screen  before  a  great  fire.  I  confess  I  do  blaze 
to-day;  I  am  too  bright" 

It  is  not  only  the  avowed  wit  who  over- 
powers us  with  metaphor;  the  dramatist 
strives  to  show  his  own  invention  through 
the  medium  of  the  whole  dramatis  personcR. 
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Everybody  has  an  ima^e  or  a  figure  to 
clinch  his  meaninor ;  it  is  one  main  cause 
of  the  absolute  difference  between  talk  on 
the  stage  and  off  it.  Not  that  author  or 
spectator  quite  knows  this,  for  the  humour 
for  iiluRtration  is  sometimes  irrepressible 

—  a  sort  of  fever  on  the  author's  side ; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  chief  merits  and 
charms  of  a  good  play  that  it  communi- 
cates to  the  listener  an  inner  sense  and 
share  of  its  own  cleverness ;  it  being  the 
great  function  of  illustration  to  enlarge 
the  common  stock  of  human  intellect,  wit, 
and  poetry. 

But  we  must  not  linger  among  the 
writers  of  a  past  age.  Every  memory  will 
recall  examples  which  they  prefer  to  our 
own.  Shakespeare  is  too  familiar  a  friend 
to  borrow  much  from.  Ben  Jonson's  ex- 
quisite cluster  of  similes  in  "  The  Triumph 
of  Chans''  need  not  be  quoted;  nor  yet 
Pope's  equally  deliffhtfnl  tumult  of  com- 

Sarisons,  which  fail  to  express  Belinda's 
espair.  Indeed,  all  Pope's  best  illustra- 
tions are  ^t  of  the  first  water,  and  as 
such  proverbial.  "  Lord  Landesborough,*' 
**  The  tall  BuUv,"  and  a  hundred  other 
cues,  need  only  be  given  to  bring  the 
neatest  of  couplets  crowded  with  meaning 
to  the  reader's  memory,  such  as  — 

*^  Who  Cftn  escape  Time's  all-destroying  hand  7 
Where's  Troy,  and  Where's  the  May-pole  in 
the  Strand?" 

Every  age  h^  its  peculiar  line;  and 
every  writer  of  genius  uses  similit(tdes 
after  a  manner  or  his  own,  whether  na- 
ture is  treated  merely  as  a  picture,  or  in- 
vested with  a  human  heart  and  temper,  or 
deserted  altogether  for  social  comparisons 
found  in  man  and  his  works.  In  this  last, 
a  favourite  method  is  the  allesory  or  ap- 
ologue, or  more  familiar  anecdote  —  that 
case  in  point  with  which  some  minds  are 
so  wonderfully  stored,  that  it  suggests  the 
idea  of  invention.  This,  in  clever  hands, 
is  the  engine  or  weapon  of  malice,  of  all 
degrees,  from  the  playful  to  the  venomous. 
A  subject  thus  introduced  has  no  chance 

—  it  takes  any  colour  the  author  pleases. 
But  its  influence  is  subtler  when  applied 
to  nullify  what  has  gone  before,  and  to  at- 
tach a  sly  sting  at  the  tail  of  commenda- 
tion. We  observe,  for  instance,  that  De 
Quincey  can  never  enlarge  either  on  the 
life  or  poetry  of  Wordsworth,  without  a 
touch  of  spleen  or  bile  following  close  on 
the  approval  of  his  taste  and  intellect. 
He  uses  forcible  words  of  esteem  for  bis 
person,  and  reverence  for  his  genius :  but 
then  comes  a  little  story  or  apologue,  just 
the  slightest  infusion  of  bitter  that  leaves 


a  lasting  taste  behind.  Nobody  else  can 
say  a  word,  but  he  is  down  upon  the  critic 
for  stupidly  mistaking  the  poet's  crowning 
excellence  for  defect ;  but  when  he  takes 
him  in  hand  he  is  presently  reminded  of 
some  anecdote  which  the  poet  would  not 
thank  him  for  remembering  at  that  mo- 
ment. Thus  the  story  of  ^largaret  in  the 
Excursion,*'  on  which  so  much  pathos  and 
pity  is  lavished,  suggests  a  tale  in  direct 
ridicule  and  disparagement  of  both,  as 
merely  abstract  and  sentimental. 

**  There  Is  a  story  somewhere  told  of  a  man 
who  oomplainod,  an4  his  friends  also  oompl^ned, 
that  his  fiice  looked  almost  always  dirty.  The 
man  explained  this  strange  affection  out  of  a  j 
mysterious  idiosyncrasy  in  the  face  itself,  upon  I 
which  the  atmosphere  so  acted  as  to  foroe  out 
stains  and  masses  of  gloomy  suffusion.  Just  as  it 
does  upon  some  qualities  of  stone  in  rainy  or 
yapoui7  weather.  '  But,*  said  his  friend,  *  had 
you  no  advioe  for  this^strange  affection  7 ' —  *0h 
yes:  surgeons  had  prescribed;  chemistry  had 
exhausted  its  secrets  upon  the  case;  magnetism 
had  done  its  beet ;  electricity  had  done  its  worst' 
His  fHend  mused  for  sometime,  and  then  asked, 
*  Pray,  amongst  these  painftil  experiments,  did 
it  ever  happen  to  you  to  try  one  that  I  have  read 
of —  namely,  a  basin  of  soap  and  water  7  '  And 
perhaps  on  the  same  principle  it  might  be  al- 
lowable to  ask  the  philosophic  wanderer  who 
washes  the  case  of  Margaret  with  so  many  coats 
of  metaphysical  varnish,  but  ends  with  finding 
all  unavaUinff, '  Pray,  amongst  your  other  ex- 
periments, did  you  ever  try  the  dfect  of'  a  gui- 
nea?"' 

Sydney  Smith's  wit  goes  out  very  much 
in  illustration,  which  is  indeed  the  case 
with  all  wit;  but  his  fartt  is  putting  an 
imaginary  case  and  crowding  it  with  vivid 
and  appropriate  detail.  His  arguments  for 
Roman  Catholic  emancipation  are  all  en- 
riched with  the  choicest  pictures  in  this 
vein  of  begging  the  question,  as  when  onr 
cpnstitution  is  compared  to  a  firigate  going 
into  action,  in  which  the  captain  (whose 
name  was  Perceval),  instead  of  talking 
to  his  sailors  of  lung,  country,  glory,  and 
sweethearts,  gin,  French  prisons,  and 
wooden  shoes,  claps  twenty  or  thirty  of 
his  prime  sailors,  who  happen  to  be  Catli- 
olics,  into  irons,  and  reminds,  the  crew 
generally,  in  a  bitter  harangue,  that  they 
are  of  difierent  religions;  exhorts  the 
Episcopal  gunner  not  to  tmst  the  Presby- 
terian quartermaster;  rashes  throuffh 
blood  and  brains,  examining  his  men  in 
the  Catechism  and  Thirty-nine  Articles," 
and  so  o*i.  In  his  case  this  mode  of  proof 
is  peculiarly  effective,  because,  as  he  did 
not  the  least  understand  the  grounds  on 
which  his  opponents  acted,  we  need  not 
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tlimk  him  deliberately  unfair.  Nothing 
ooold  be  stronger  thaa  his  faith  in  his  own 
Tttwa,  unless  it  was  his  contempt  for  those 
of  1^  other  side.  He  had  a  profound 
contempt  for  what  he  thought  non-essen- 
tials io  religion.  To  see  people  differ,  and 
oaarrel,  aud  legislate  about  and  against 
toem,  was  to  him  simplj  ridiculous ;  so  his 
Shistradon  expressed  exactly  the  ground 
tod  bottom  of  the  matter,  and  was  ex- 
bmstive  to  his  own  mind. 

'*  I  bftte  often  thought,  if  the  wisdom  of  our 
nutlort  bad  exoladed  all  persons  with  red 
btir  {rom  the  House  of  CommoDs,  of  the  throes 
sadeooTulslons  it  would  oooasiuo  to  restore  tbem 
to  tbdr  natural  rights.  What  mobs  and  riots 
it  wookl  produce!  To  what  infinite  abuse  and 
•Uoqoy  would  the  oapillary  patriots  be  exposed! 
vbsi  wormwood  would  distil  fh>m  Mr.  Peroe- 
Tsl!  what  fVoth  would  drop  from  Mr.  Caoalng! 
kow  (I  will  not  say  my  but  our  Lord  flawkes- 
bary,  Ibr  he  bdongs  to  us  all)  —  how  our  Lord 
BtirkeBbury  would  work  away  about  the  hair 

King  William,  and  Lord  Somers,  and  the  au- 
iWn  of  the  great  and  glorious  BeTolution!  how 
loid  £ldon  would  app^  to  the  Deity  and  to  the 
Ur  of  his  children!  Some  would  say  that  red- 
blind  men  were  superstitious;  some  would 
piore  they  were  atheists.  They  would  be  peti- 
tineJ  against  as  the  friends  of  slavery  and  the 
•dfocat€s  of  revolt  In  short,  snob  a  corrup- 
tioe  of  the  heart  and  the  understanding  is  the 
•pint  of  persecution,  that  these  unfbrtunate 
people,  if  they  did  not  emigrate  to  countries 
i^at  hair  of  another  colour  was  persecuted, 
vooPi  be  driven  to  the  falsehood  of  pemkes»  or 
hypocrisy  of  the  Tricosian  fluid.  *^ 

Ifinds  of  this  lirely  order  cannot  argue 
without  illustration.  They  rush  to  it  as 
rest  from  the  pains  of  disc^uisition,  as  well 
as  in  confidence  thus  to  wm  over  the  suf- 
frages they  are  anxious  for. 

The  gift  of  imagination  wreathes  erery 
ibstract  speculation,  as  well  as  all  per- 
Konal  experience,  bitter  as  well  as  sweet, 
with  the^  graces,  which,  when  they  come 
QQsoQght,  are  associated  with  the  subject- 
■wtter  indissolubly.  Every  reader  of 
•Jane  Eyre,"  remembers  the  simile  of  the 
now  in  June  as  part  of  the  blank  despair 
where  the  marriage  is  broken  off.  It  be- 
longs to  some  natures  to  pause,  even  in  a 
crisis  m  search  of  that  sympathy  from  na- 
^  their  reserve  forbids  them  to  look  for 
in  man,  though  more  commonly  illustra- 
is  the  amusement  of  the  mind  in 
greater  leisure  and  composure  of  spirit. 
The  illustration  in  George  Eliot's  writings 
that  stands  foremost  in  the  memory  is  of 
this  sort.  The  habit  in  some  minds  exer- 
cisei  itself  mainly  on  itself.  There  are 
Btates  of  the  mind  that  can  only  be  cleared 
to  itself  through  metaphor;  so  Haydon 


exhausts  himself  in  simile  to  describe  the 
hurry  of  his  own  genius  —  "Livention 
presses  upon  a  man  like  a  nigiit-mare,^ 
All  of  a  sudden  a  flash  comes  inside  your 
head  as  if  a  powder-mill  had  exploded 
without  any  noise.'^  The  pedlar  in  the 
^  Mill  on  the  Floss,"  describes  his  head  as 
"all  alive  inside  like  old  cheese.''  And 
Charles  Lamb  is  happy  in  the  vein  of  his 
peculiarities,  his  likes  and  dislikes.  There 
is  an  order  of  imperfect  intellects,"  he  says 
*♦  (under  which  mine  roust  be  content  to 
rank),  who,  amongst  other  things,  seldom 
wait  to  mature  a  proposition,  but  e'en 
bring  it  to  market  in  the  green  ear."  His 
whole  paper  on  Imperfect  Sympathies, 
which  is  a  personal  one,  is  alive  with  meta- 
phor. Thus,  of  the  Scotchman  he  is 
pleased  to  say  that  "  he  stops  a  metaphor 
like  a  suspected  person  in  an  enemy's 
country.  His  mind  is  put  together  on  the 
princij^les  of  clock-work**  Jews  he  likes  as 
a  piece  of  stubborn  antiquity ;  but  in  their 
dress  of  modem  Liberalism  "they  are 
neither  fish  nor  flesh."  In  the  negro  coun* 
tenance  he  acknowledges  traits  of  benig- 
nity. "I  have  yearnings  of  tenderness 
towards  their  faces,  or  rather  masks;" 
though  "he  would  not  wish  to  associate 
or  share  his  meals  and  good  nights  with 
them  because  they  are  Uack*^  He  would 
starve  at  the  prinutive  banquet  of  Quaker 
life  and  converse.  "  My  appetites  are  too 
high  for  their  salads" 

The  practised  hand  shows  its  skill  some- 
times in  a  sort  of  tour  de  force,  throwing  a 
shower  of  graceful  imagery  over  common 
things  and  matters  of  the  house.  How 
pleasantly  Lord  Lytton  glorifies  sixpence 
in  the  Caxtons : 

Now,  my  mother,  true  woman  as  she  was, 
had  a  womanly  love  of  show  iu  her  quiet  way  — 
of  making  a  genteel  figure  in  the  neighbourhood 
—  of  seeing  that  sixpence  not  only  went  as  ikr 
as  sixpence  ought  to  go,  but  that  in  the  going  it 
should  emit  a  mild  but  imposing  splendour— 
not,  indeed,  a  gaudy  fl<ish,  aist-mling  Borealian 
oorusoation  —  which  is  scarcely  within  the  mod- 
est and  placid  idiosyncrasies  of  sixpence;  but  a 
gleam  of  gentle  and  benign  light,  just  to  show 
where  a  sixpence  had  been  and  allow  you  time 
to  say,  ■  Behold! '  before 

« The  jaws  of  darkness  did  devour  it  up.*  " 

It  is  the  gentle  feminineness  of  Mrs. 
Caxton  that  tmctures  this  passage  with  its 
poetry,  in  spite  of  the  banter ;  and  plaoes 
it  in  amusing  contrast  with  a  certain  class 
of  metaphor  dealing  with  lucre,  to  be  found 
in  the  mercantile  columns  of  the  press. 
For  trade,  like  ether  things,  instinctively, 
though  in  lubberly  fashion,  falls  into  simile, 
and  appeals  to  nature  for  analogies.  "  Sir," 
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writes  a  correspondent,  dating  firom  Mark 
Lane,  "  the  events  of  the  last  five  weeks 
have  hut  rippled  the  surface  of  the  grain  trader 
which  has  flowed  in  the  direction  1  ven- 
tured to  anticipate.''  "  Since  the  days  of 
drainage  dawned,"  writes  another.  While 
we  read  of  the  hog  cro/?,  and  of  hogs  com- 
manding a  high  price,  and  so  on.  It  re- 
quires, indeed,  a  certain  delicacy  of  per- 
ception, denied  to  some,  to  distinguish  the 
appropriate  field  for  metaphor.  A  biogra- 
pher who  opens  his  subject  thus :  **  Born 
m  the  cradle  of  the  wholesale  book  trade." 
certainly  misses  it;  so  does  the  writer  of 
a  dictionary  who  pronounces  truth  to  be 
the  soul  of  his  work,  and  brevity  its  body ; 
and  so  does  the  poet  who  warns  against 
discontent  through  the  medium  of  fable. 

*'*  As  well  the  newt  might  make  oompUint, 
Beoause  a  nightingale  it  aint.'* 

Kor  is  it  only  nameless  poets  who  have 
evinced  a  deadness  of  perception  in  this 
matter.  The  warmest  admirers  of  the 
Botanic  Garden  were  obliged  to  own  that 
Dr.  Darwin  carried  the  Prosopopoeia  — 
the  illustration  of  qualities  by  a  bodily 
presentment  of  them  —  too  far.  In  fact 
this  figure  will  not  bear  detail.  It  should 
be  touch  and  go.  Lady  Macbeth  uses  it 
thus  airily  when  she  gives  the  sentiment  — 

Let  good  digestion  wait  on  appetite. 
And  health  on  both.'* 

He  would  have  enlarged  on  digestive  pro- 
cesses till  the  hardiest  stomach  grew 
qualmish,  in  the  spirit  in  which  iie  labors 
iously  trifles  with  chemical  afiinities,  mak- 
ing Azotic  Gas  the  lover  of  the  virgin  Air, 
and  transforming  Fire  into  a  jealous  rival 
indignant  at  the  treacherous  courtship. 
Again,  where  the  mechanism  of  that  famil- 
iar object,  the  pump,  is  illustrated  by  a 
picture  of  matronly  oeauty  administering 
sustenance  to  her  infant ;  the  pump  thus 
furnishing  matter  for  reproof  to  the  fash- 
ionable world,  in  which  affluent  mothers 
are  seduced  by  indolence  or  dissipation 
into  unnatural  contempt  for  this  **  delight- 
ful duty."  Those  instances  fail  through 
the  endeavour  to  raise  the  familiar  and 
prosaic  by  supplying  them  with  artificial 
wings.  On  the  other  hand,  metaphor  and 
illustration  are  constantly  used  to  lower 
and  familiarize  the  dignified  or  mysterious, 
as  where  Thackeray's  simple  heroine  is  left 
to  the  care  of  guardian  angels  with  or 
without  wa^es,  and  Dryden  indicates.  Dido 
as  the  commg  dowager. 

When  it  is  said  that  most  men  are  with- 
out the  gift  and  habit  of  illustration,  it 
must  be  owned  that  this  rather  applies  to 


the  respectable  members  of  the  commam- 
ty  than  to  its  outlaws  and  black  sheep.  A 
society  that  has  forty  phrases  to  express 
drunkenness,  as  thos^say  who  have  count- 
ed them,  must  be  credited  with  some  j  lay 
of  fancy.  All  callings  that  find  plain 
speaking  inconvenient,  invent  a  dialect  of 
metaphor  and  allusion,  and  acquire  facility 
in  the  use  of  imagery.  "  Come  alonjr, 
cried  a  drunken  convict  cook,  squarin'^  at 
her  master,  who  invaded  the  kitchen  to 
know  why  breakfast  did  not  appear  — 
**  Come  along,  my  hearty  1  Them  as  waats 
their  breakfast  must  fight  for  it,  like  the 
dogs  do**  And  burlesque,  which  ia  the 
passion  of  the  vulgar,  ministers  to  this 
taste,  both  in  language  and  impersonation. 

Impersonation  is  also  a  method  for  the 
exercise  of  the  illustratinff  faculty  in  so- 
ciety of  another  order  lutogether.  The 
poor  Empress's  fancy-dress  balls,  which 
amazed  Paris  and  the  world  some  years 
back,  exhausted  the  invention  of  the 
belles   and  beaux.    One   lady  person^ 
ated  a  violet,  another  a  snowstorm,  others 
butterflies  and  ottier  insects,  another  a 
pack  of  cards.   To  act  out  the  qualities  of 
all  these  objects  must  necessarily  be  the 
aim  of  a  clever    impersonator.  Hard 
though  the  task,  "Punch's"  parody  rep- 
resented it  as  possible  even  in  the  case 
of  purer  abstractions.    **The  Honourable 
Miss  Top  Sawyer  wonderfully  represented 
to  Brighton  and  back  for  hali-a-crown." 
**  The  Duchess  of  Heme  Bay  was  elegantly 
robed  as  the  St.  Martin's  bath;5  and  wash- 
houses."    And  the  ma*^terpiece  of  the  eve- 
ning was  "  Alderman  Sir  K.  Gobble,  as  the 
General  Omnibus  Company  (Limited).*' 
•  From  all  accounts  the  Americans,  beat 
ui  hollow  in  illustration.   No  provincial 
paper  but  has  a  corner  of  witticisms 
mainly  contributed  by  them.    Sam  Slick 
absolutely  bristles  with  imagery.  Every 
man  ftir  west  is  a  Sam  Weller.    The  com- 
monest incidents  of  life  are  portrayed,  the 
most  ordinary  questions  are  answered  in 
metaphor.    The  lecturer  is  assured  that 
an  audience  will  come  with  a  rush  "  like  a 
shower  of  little  apples."    An  imposture  is 
'* a  steamboat;"  to  be  overreached  is  to 
have  your  "  eye-teeth  drawn  ; "  to  drink 
is  to  **  conceal  too  much  whiskey  about  the 
person."    Small  means  and  modest  pre- 
tentions are  represented  by  "  one  horse ; " 
a    **  one-horse    show ; "    a   **  one-horse 
reputation ; "   swamps  give  a  fiue  crop 
of  chills  and  fevers;  coffins  are  '* wooden 
overcoats."    Smething  of  the  same  tone 
characterizes    American    authors  when 
they   leave    the    woods,     plains,  and 
streams  for  their   inspiration,  and  re- 
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▼ire  the  groteaqoe  and  wild  images  de- 
rired  from  the  ferocities  of  savage  life,  or 
the  conflicts  of  thQ  first  settlers  with  na- 
ture and  the  wild  man.  Theodore  Par- 
ker, the  transoendentalist,  had  a  habit  of 
collecting  every  fact  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  piiblic  men  he  did  not  like,  with  the 
design  some  day  to  attack  and  expose 
them.  These  damaging  charges  were 
called  by  his  friends  his  scalps.  It  was 
complacently  said  of  him,  He  keeps  all 
his  scalps  in  the  desk  of  the  Music  Hall. 
While  yon  are  listening  to  him,  he  sud- 
denly durawa  one  forth,  shakes  it  at  the 
audience,  and  puts  it  up  again.  It  was 
the  scalp  of  a  clergyman,  lou  recollect 
the  sin  tor  wpich  he  was  slain,  and  grimly 
recognize  and  approve."  It  was  a  boast 
that  this  leader  of  tbbught  was  healthily 
built.  **  There  was  no  room  in  Parker's 
head  for  vermin  —  not  a  single  rat-hole  in 
the  whole  house.'*  In  their  scorn  for  the 
^t  these  zealots  invent  a  transatlantic 
Billingsgate  of  foul  similies.  The  Cate- 
chism, for  example,  is  a  bundle  of  old  rags. 
With  this  is  mingled  a  curious  jargon  of 
Bcieutific  analogies.  Venerable  creeds  are 
ibssilizations ;  to  rest  on  one  belief  or 
opinion  is  crystalization. 

In  Francisco  and  the  gold-digging  dis- 
tricts, cards  seem  to  supply  the  language 
of  metaphor.  We  must  understand  the 
games  of  Euchre  and  Poker  to  follow  their 
meaning.  To  become  euchred,  we  are 
told,  is  to  lose  two  points,  and  the  right 
bower  is  the  knave  of  trumps.  So  in  the 
dialogues  conmiemorated  by  Bret  Harte : 
"What  have  you  got  there?"  asks  the 
pursued  highwayman  of  King  Lynch ;  who 
replies,  **  Two  bowers  and  an  ace,"  showing 
two  revolvers  and  a  bowie-knife.  "  That 
takes  me,"  returned  Tennessee,  and  submit- 
ted to  his  fate. 

There  are  some  objects  in  nature  and 
srt  whose  one  use  and  purpose  in  life 
seems  to  be  as  illustrations.  We  ac- 
knowledge to  finding  no  other  utility  in 
the  thorn  that  is  inseparable  from  the 
me ;  nor  in  Prince  Bupert's  drop ;  nor  in 
apples  of  Sodom,  if  there  are  such  things  ; 
nor  in  house-spiders ;  nor  in  the  stray 
atoms  that  float  on  the  stream  or  lie  in 
onr  path,  to  be  swept  into  space  after  they 
Lave  met  the  all-embracing  eye  of  poet  or 
moralist.  We  can  do  very  well  without 
them;  but  Dryden  wanted  a  comparison 
for  the  labours  of  petty  critics  who  find 
C&ults  and  cannot  see  beauties,  and  noth- 
ing else  would  have  done  as  well. 
•«  Errors  like  straws  upon  the  surface  flow, 
Ee  vbo  would  search  for  pearls  must  dive  be- 
low." 


So  did  Swifb  illustrate  the  hypochon- 
driacal fancies  of  discontent  ^  Small 
causes  are  sufficient  to  make  a  man  un- 
easy when  great  ones  are  not  in  the  way. 
For  want  of  a  block  he  will  stumble  at  a 
straw." 

Our  aim  has  been  to  show  and  touch 
upon  illustration  in  its  many  forms  as  the 
enlarger  of  the  human  mind.  The  mem- 
ory of  every  reader  will  supply  a  rush  of 
further,  and  it  may  be  thought,  more  ap- 
propriate and  better-chosen  examples. 
Those  who  treat  it  mainly  as  an  ornament, 
altogether  miss  its  functions  and  purposes. 
Metaphor  is  the  educator  of  the  imagina- 
tion; perpetually  building  what  is  new 
upon  the  old,  and  compelling  men  into  a 
wider  apprehension :  —  to  see  through  the 
mind  as  well  as  through  the  eye.  What 
would  our  ordinary  talk  have  been  but  for 
the  wits  and  the  poets  of  all  time,  who 
have  hune  round  every  common  sight, 
and  sound,  and  need  of  homely  nature 
with  analogies:  so  forcing  upon  us  the 
recognition,  it  may  be  the  contemplation, 
of  higher  things  ? 


From  The  Comhill  Magazine. 
STOBY  OF  THB  PLEBISCITE. 

TOLU    BT  ONB  OF    THB    SEVEN    MILLION  FlVl 
HUNDKEn  THOUSAND  WHO  VOTED  TBS.*' 

BT  M.  M.  BBCKXANN-OHATRIAN. 

At  Sarrebourg,  I  had  to  wait  two  hours 
before  I  could  see  Monsieur  le  Sous-Prefet, 
who  was  breakfasting  with  messieurs  the 
councillors  of  the  arrondissemeut,  in  hon- 
our of  the  Plebiscite.  Five  or  six  mayors 
of  the  neighbourhood  were  waiting  like 
myself;  we  saw  filing  down  the  passage 
great  dishes  of  fish  and  game,  notwith- 
standing that  the  fishiug  and  shooting  sea- 
sons were  over ;  and  then  baskets  of  wine ; 
and  we  could  hear  our  councillors  lau^^h- 
ing,  "  Ha  1  ha  I  ha  I "  They  were  enjoying 
themselves  mightily. 

At  last  Monsieur  le  Sou3-Pr(^fet  came 
out ;  he  had  had  an  excellent  breakfast. 

"  Ha  I  is  that  you,  gentlemen  ?  "  said  he ; 
**come  in,  come  into  the  office." 

And  for  another  quarter  of  an  hour  wo 
were  left  standing  in  the  office.  Then 
came  Monsieur  le  Sous-Pr^fet  to  get  rid 
of  the  mayors,  who  wanted  diJVreiit 
things  for  their  villages.  He  looked  de- 
lighted, and  granted  everythin;?.  At  last, 
having  despatched  the  rest,  he  said  to  me, 
**  Oh  1  Monsieur  le  Maire,  I  know  the  ob- 
ject of  your  coming.   You  are  come  to 
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ask  for  the  person  called  George  Weber, 
authorization  to  open  a  publi<Aiouse  at 
Bothalp.  Welly  it's  oat  of  the  question. 
That  Greorge  Weber  is  a  Republican  ;  he 
has  already  offered  opposition  to  the  Pl^ 
biscite :  you  ought  to  have  notified  this  to 
me.  You  have  screened  him  because  he 
is  your  cousin.  Authorizations  to  keep 

Sublic-houses  are  panted  to  steady  men, 
evoted  to  his  Majesty  the  Emperor,  and 
who  keep  a  waioh  over  their  customers ; 
but  they  are  never  granted  to  men  who 
require  watching  themselves.  You  should 
be  aware  of  that." 

Then  I  perceived  that  my  rascally  dep- 
uty, that  miserable  Plaoiard,  had  de- 
nounced us.  That  old  drv-bones  did  noth- 
ing but  draw  up  perpetual  petitions,  to  beg 
for  places,  pensions,  tobacco  excise  offices, 
decorations  for  himself  and  his  honourable 
family,  speaking  incessantly  of  his  ser- 
vices, his  devotion  to  the  dynasty,  and  his 
claims.  liis  claims  were  the  denunciations, 
the  informations  which  he  laid  before  the 
Sous-Prdfecture ;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  in 
those  days  these  were  the  most  valid 
claims. 

I  was  indignant,  but  I  said  nothing; 
and  I  simply  added  a  few  words  in  favour 
of  cousin  George,  assuring  Monsieur  le 
'  Sous-Prefet  that  lies  had  been  told  about 
him,  that  one  should  not  believe  every- 
thing, &c.  He  half  concealed  a  weary 
yawn ;  and  as  the  councillors  of  the  ar- 
rondissement  were  laughing  in  the  garden, 
he  rose  and  said  politely,  "Monsieur  le 
Maire,  you  are  answered.  Besides,  you 
have  already  two  public-houses  in  your 
village ;  three  woula  be  too  many." 

It  was  useless  to  stay  after  that,  so  I 
made  a  bow,  at  which  he  seemed  pleased, 
and  returned  quietly  to  Rothalp.  The 
same  evening  I  went  to  repeat  to  George, 
word  for  word,  the  answer  of  the  Sous- 
Pr^fet.  Instead  of  getting  angry,  as  I  ex- 
pected, ray  cousin  listened  calmly.  His 
wife  only  cried  out  against  that  bad  lot  — 
she  spoke  of  all  the  sous-prdfets  in  the 
most  disrespectful  manner.  But  my  cousin, 
smoking  his  pipe  after  supper,  took  it  all 
very  easily. 

"Just  listen  to  me.  Christian,"  said  he. 
"  In  the  first  place,  I  am  much  obliged  to 
you  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken.  All 
that  you  tell  me,  I  knew  beforehand ;  but 
I  am  not  sorry  to  know  it  certainly.  Yet 
I  could  wish  that  the  Sous-Pr6fet  had  had 
my  letter.  As  it  is,  since  I  am  refused 
licence  to  sell  a  few  glasses  of  wine  retail, 
I  will  sell  wine  wholesale.  I  have  already 
a  stock  of  white  wine,  and  no  later  than 
to-morrow  I  am  off  to  Nancy.   I  buy  a 


light  oart  and  a  good  horse.  Thenoe  I 
drive  to  Thiancourt,  where  I  lay  in  a  stock 
of  red  wine.  After  that,  I  rove  right  and 
left  all  over  the  country,  and  I  sell  mj 
wine  by  the  cask  or  the  quarter-cask,  ao- 
cordinff  to  the  solvency  of  my  customers : 
instead  of  having  one  public-house,  I  will 
have  twenty.  I  must  keep  moving.  With 
an  inn,  Marie  Anne  would  still  have  been 
obliged  to  cook;  she  has  quite  enough  to 
do  without." 

"  Oh !  yes,"  she  said ;  **  for  thirty  years 
I  have  been  cooking  dishes  of  sauerkraut 
and  sausaee  at  &antheimer's  at  Mont^ 
martre,  and  at  Auber's  in  the  cloister  St. 
Benoit." 

"£xactly  so,"  said  George;  "and  now 
von  shall  cook  no  lonzer,  and  you  shall 
look  after  the  crops,  toe  slacking  of  the 
hay,  the  storage  of  fruits  and  potatoes. 
We  shall  get  in  our  dividends,  and  I  will 
trot  round  the  country  with  my  little  pony 
from  village  to  village.  Monsieur  le  Sous- 
Pr^fet  sh^Sl  know  that  George  Weber  can 
live  without  hioi." 

Hearing  this,  I  learnt  that  they  had 
money  in  the  funds,  besides  all  the  rest ; 
and  I  reflected  that  my  cousin  was  quite 
right  to  laugh  at  all  the  sous-pr^iets  in  the 
world. 

He  came  with  me  to  the  door,  shaking 
hands  with  me ;  and  I  said  to  mjrself  that 
it  was  an  abomination  to  have  refused  a 
publican's  licence  to  respectable  persons, 
when  they  gave  it  to  such  men  as  Nicolas 
Reiter  and  Jean  Kreps,  whom  their  own 
wives  called  their  best  customers  because 
they  dropped  under  the  table  every  even- 
ing and  had  to  be  carried  to  bed. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  saw  that  it  was 
better  for  me ;  for  if  my  cousin  had  been 
found  infringing  the  law,  I  should  have  had 
to  take  depositions,  and  there  would  have 
been  a  quarrel  with  cousin.  So  that  all 
was  for  the  best,  the  wholesale  business 
being  only  the  exciseman's  affair. 

What  George  had  said,  he  did  next  day. 
At  six  o'clock  he  was  alread  v  at  the  station, 
and  in  five  or  six  days  he  had  returned  from 
Nancy  upon  his  own  char-^-banc,  drawn 
by  a  strong  horse,  five  or  six  years  old,  in 
its  prime.  The  char-k-banc  was  a  new 
one ;  a  tilt  could  be  put  up  in  wet  weather^ 
which  could  be  raised  or  lowered  to  de- 
liver the  wine  or  receive  back  the  empty 
casks,  when  necessary. 

The  wine  from  Thiancourt  followed. 
George  stored  it  immediately,  after  having 

faid  the  bill  and  settled  with  the  carter, 
was  standing  by. 

As  for  telling  you  how  many  casks  he 
had  then  in  the  house,  that  would  be  difl- 
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cult  irithout  examining  his  books ;  bat  not 
a  wine-merchant  in  the  neighbourhood,  not 
e?en  in  town,  could  boast  of  such  a  wine- 
Tanlt  as  he  had  for  excellence  of  quality, 
for  variety  in  price,  of  red  and  white,  of 
Alsace  and  Lorraine. 

Aboat  that  time,  he  sent  for  me  and 
Jacob  to  make  a  list  of  safe  customers. 
He  wrote  on,  asking  us  *•  How  much  may 
I  give  to  so-and-so  ?  '* 

•'So  much.'' 

•  How  much  to  that  man  ? 
«  So  much." 

In  the  course  of  a  single  afternoon  we 
had  passed  in  review  all  the  innkeepers 
and  publicans  from  Droulingen  to  Quatre 
Vente,  from  Quatre  Vents  to  the  Dags- 
berg.  Jacob  and  I  knew  what  they  were 
worth  to  the  last  penny ;  for  the  man  who 
pays  readily  for  his  flour,  pays  well  for  his 
wine ;  and  those  who'  want  pulling  up  by 
the  miller,  are  in  no  hurry  to  open  their 
parses  to  the  others. 

That  was  the  way  cousin  George  con- 
ducted his  business. 

He  took  a  lad  from  our  place,  the  son 
of  the  cooper  Gros,  to  drive ;  and  he  him- 
telf  was  salesman. 

From  that  day  he  was  only  seen  passing 
through  Eothalp  at  a  quick  trot,  and  his 
lad  loading  and  unloading. 

My  cousin,  also,  had  a  notion  of  distil- 
ling in  the  winter.  He  bought  up  a 
quantity  of  old  second-hand  barrels  to  hold 
4e  fruits  which  he  hoped  to  secure  at  a 
ebeap  rate  in  autumn ;  he  laid  up  a  great 
itore  of  firewood.  All  our  country  people 
Itad  nothing  to  do  bat  to  look  at  nim  to 
learn  something ;  but  the'  people  down 
oar  way  all  think  themselves  so  amazingly 
clever,  and  that  does  not  help  to  make 
Iblks  richer. 

Well,  it  is  plain  to  yon  that  our  cousin's 
prospects  were  looking  very  bright.  Ev- 
ery day,  returning  from  his  journey  to 
Sareme  or  to  Phalsbourg,  he  would  stop 
hii  cart  before  my  door,  and  come  to  see 
me  itf  the  mill,  crying  out :  **  Hallo !  good 
iftemoon,  Christian.  How  are  yon  to- 
day?" 

Then  we  nsed  to  step  into  the  back  par- 
lour, on  account  of  the  noise  and  the  dust, 
and  there  we  talked  about  the  price  of 
corn,  cattle,  provender,  and  indeed  every- 
thing that  is  interesting  to  people  in  our 
condition. 

What  astonished  him  most  of  all  was 
the  number  of  Germans  to  be  met  with 
in  the  mountains  and  in  the  plains. 

**I  see  nobody  else,"  said  he;  "wood- 
cutters, brewers*  men,  coopers,  tinkers, 
f^otographers,  contractors.   I  will  lay  a 
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wager.  Christian,  that  your  young  man 
Franz  is  a  German  too." 

"  Yes,  ho  comes  from  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Baden." 

*'  How  does  this  happen  ?  "  said  George. 
"  What  is  the  meaning  of  it  all  V 

"  They  are  good  workmen,"  said  I,  "  and 
they  ask  only  half  the  wages." 

"  And  ours  —  what  becomes  of  them  ?  " 

"Ah,  you  see,  cousin  George,  that  is 
their  business." 

"I  understand,*"  he  said,  "that  we  are 
making  a  great  mistake.  Even  in  Paris, 
this  crowd  of  Germans,  crossing-sweepers, 
shop  and  ware-house  men,  carters,  book- 
keepers, professors  of  every  kind,  aston- 
ished me;  and  since  Sadowa,  there  are 
twice  as  many.  The  more  country  they 
annex,  the  further  they  extend  their  view. 
Where  is  the  advantage  of  our  being 
Frenchmen  —  paying  every  year  heavier 
taxes ;  sending  our  children  to  be  drawn 
for  the  conscription,  and  paying  for  their 
exemption ;  bearing  all  the  expensed  of  the 
State,  all  the  insults  of  the  prefete,  the 
soua-pr^fets,  and  the  police-inspectors, 
and  the  annoyances  of  common  spies  and 
informers,  if  those  fellows,  who  have  noth- 
ing at  all  to  bear,  enjoy  the  same  advan- 
tages with  ourselves,  and  even  greater 
ones;  since  our  own  people  are  sent  off 
to  make  room  for  these,  and  by  their 
great  numbers  they  lower  the  price  of 
hand-labour  V  This  benefits  the  manufac- 
turers, the  contractors,  the  bourgeois  class, 
but  it  is  misery  for  the  mass  of  the  people. 
1  cannot  understand  it  at  all.  Our  rulers, 
up  there,  must  be  losing  their  senses.  If 
that  goes  on,  the  working-men  will  cease 
to  care  for  their  country,  since  it  cares 
so  little  for  them ;  and  the  Germans  who 
are  favoured,  and  who  hate  us,  will  qui- 
etly put  us  out  at  our  own  doors.*' 

Thus  spoke  my  cousin,  and  I  knew  not 
what  answer  to  make. 

But  about  this  time  I  had  a  great 
trouble,  and  although  this  affair  is  my 
private  business  alone,  I  must  tell  you 
about  it 

Since  the  arrival  of  George,  my  daugh- 
ter Gr^del,  instead  of  looking  after  our 
business  as  she  used  to  do,  washing  clothes^ 
milking  cows,  and  so  on,  was  all  the  bless- 
ed dav  at  Marie  Anne's.  Jacob  com- 
plained, and  said  :  "  What  is  she  about 
down  there  ?  By  and  by  I  shall  have  to 
prepare  the  clothes  for  the  wash,  and  hang 
them  upon  the  hedges  to  dry,  and  churn 
butter.  Could  not  Gr^el  do  her  own 
work  ?  Does  she  think  we  are  her  ser- 
vants?" 

He  was  right.   But  Gr6del  never  troa- 
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bled  herself;  she  never  has  thought  of 
any  one  besides  herself.  Down  there  she 
was  along  with  George's  wife,  who  talked 
to  her  from  morning  till  night  about  Paris, 
the  grand  squares,  the  market?,  the  price 
of  ejrgs  and  of  meat,  what  was  charged  at 
the  barri^rcs ;  of  this,  that,  and  the  other ; 
cooking,  and  what  not. 

Marie  Anne  wanted  company.  But  this 
did  not  sui-t  me  at  all ;  and  the  less  be- 
cause Gr^del  had  had  a  lover  in  the  village 
for  some  time,  and  that,  when  this  is  the 
case,  the  best  thing  to  be  done  is  always  to 
keep  your  daughter  at  home,  and  to  watch 
her  clo-ely. 

It  was  only  a  common  clerk  at  a  stone- 
quarry  in  Wilsberg,  a  late  artillery  ser- 
geant, Jean  Baptiste  Werner,  who  had 
taken  the  liberty  to  cast  his  eyes  upon  our 
daughter.  We  had  nothing  to  say  against 
this  young  man.  He  was  a  fine,  tall  man, 
thin,  with  a  bold  expression  and  brown 
moustaches,  and  who  did  his  duty  very 
well  ai  the  quarry  by  Father  Heitz ;  but 
he  could  earn  no  more  than  his  three 
francs  a  day:  and  any  one  may  see  that 
the  daughter  of  Christian  Weber  was  not 
to  be  thrown  away  upon  a  man  who 
earns  tliree  francs  a  day.  Ko,  that  would 
never  do. 

Nevertheless,  I  had  often  seen  this  Jean 
Baptiste  Werner  going  in  the  morning  to 
his  work  with  his  foot-rule  tmder  his  arm, 
stopping  at  the  mill-dam,  as  if  to  watch 
the  geese  and  the  ducks  paddling  about 
the  sluice,  or  the  hens  circling  around  the 
cock  on  the  dunghill ;  and  at  the  same 
moment  Grddel  would  be  slowly  combing 
her  hair  at  her  window  before  the  little 
looking-glass,  leaning  her  head  outside. 
I  had  also  noticed  that  they  said  good- 
morning  to  each  other  a  good  way  ou,  and 
that  that  clerk  always  looked  excited  and 
flurried  at  the  sight  of  my  daughter ;  and 
I  had  even  been  obliged  to  give  Gr^del 
notice  to  go  and  comb  her  hair  somewhere 
else  when  that  man  passed,  or  to  shut  her 
window. 

This  is  my  case,  simply  told. 

That  young  man  worried  me.  My  wife, 
too,  was  on  her  guard. 

Yon  may  now  understand  why  I  should 
have  preferred  to  have  seen  our  daughter 
at  home ;  but  it  was  not  so  easy  to  forbid 
her  to  go  to  my  cousin's.  Greorge  and  his 
wife  might  have  been  angry  1  and  that 
troubled  us. 

Fortunately,  about  that  time  the  eld- 
est son  of  Father  Heitz,*  the  owner 


•  It  if  asnal  there  for  fkthere  of  ftmiUes  to  be  dit- 
tingnlihed  at  Father  So-and-M. 


of  the  quarry,  asked  for  Grddel  in  mar- 
riage. 

]?or  a  long  while,  Monsieur  Mathias 
Heitz,  junior,  had  come  every  Sunday 
from  Wilsberg  to  the  Cruchon  d'Or,  to 
amuse  himself  with  Jacob,  as  young  men 
do  when  they  have  intentions  with  regard 
to  a  family.  Ho  was  a  fine  young  man, 
fat,  with  red  cheeks  and  ears,  and  always 
well  dressed,  with  a  flowered-velvet  waist- 
coat and  seals  to  his  watch-chain;  in  a 
word,  just  such  a  young  man  as  a  girl  with 
any  good  sense  would  be  glad  to  have  for  a 
husband. 

He  had  property  too;  he  was  the 
eldest  of  five  children.  I  reckoned  that 
his  own  share  might  be  fifteen  to  twen- 
ty-thousand francs  after  the  death  of  his 
parents. 

Well,  this  young  man  demanded  6r^ 
del  in  marriage,  and  in  a  moment  Jacob, 
my  wife  and  myself  were  agreed  to  accept 
him. 

Only  my  wife  thought  that  we  ought  to 
consult  cousin  George  and  Marie  Anne. 
Gr6del  was  just  there  when  I  went  in  with 
Catherine ;  but  behold  I  on  the  first  men- 
tion of  the  thing  she  began  to  melt  into 
tears,  and  to  say  she  would  rather  die  than 
marry  Mathias  Heitz.  You  may  imagine 
how  angry  we  were.  My  wife  was  going 
to  slap  her  face  or  box  her  ears,  but  my 
cousin  became  angry  now,  and  told  us  that 
we  ought  never  to  oblige  a  girl  to  marry 
against  her  will,  because  this  was  the  way 
to  make  miserable  households.  Then  he 
took  us  out  into  the  passage,  telling  us  that 
he  took  the  responsibility  of  this  aflair; 
that  he  wished  to  obtain  information,  and 
tell  the  young  man  that  he  required  a 
month  for  reflection. 

We  could  not  refuse  him  that.  Gr^el 
would  no  longer  come  home ;  my  cousin's 
wife  begged  us  not  to  plague  her ;  we  had 
to  give  way  to  them ;  but  it  was  one  of 
the  greatest  troubles  of  my  life.  And  I 
thought:  "Now  you  cannot  give  your 
daughter  to  whoever  you  like ;  is  not  ihU 
really  abominable  V  '* 

I  felt  angry  with  myself  for  having  lis- 
ened  to  my  cousin :  but,  neverthelesa. 
Gr6del  stayed  with  them  a  whole  week, 
in  consequence  of  which  we  were  obliged 
to  hire  a  charwoman,  and  Jacob  exclaimed 
that  Grddel  could  not  have  offered  him  a 
worse  insult  than  to  refuse  his  best  com- 
rade, a  rich  fellow  who  boldly  paid  down 
his  money  for  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty 
bottles  at  the  club  without  so  much  as 
winking. 

However,  he  never  mentioned  it  to 
cousin  George,  for  whom  he  felt  the 
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greatest  respect  on  account  of  his  expect- 
ations from  him,  and  whose  strong  lan- 
guage dismayed  him. 

At  last  my  wife  found  that  Gr^del  was 
stajing  too  long  away  from  home;  the 
people  of  the  Tillage  would  hare  gone  on 
to  talking  about  it:  so  one  evening  I  went 
to  see  George  to  ask  him  what  he  had 
learot  about  Heitz*s  son. 

It  was  after  supper.  Grcdel.  seeing  me 
come  in,  slipped  out  into  the  kitchen, 
and  my  cousin  said  to  me  frankly : 
**  Listen,  Christian,  here  is  the  matter  in 
two  words  —  Grcdel  loves  another.*** 

"Whom?" 

"Jean  Baptiste  Werner." 

•*  Father  Heitz's  clerk  I  the  son  of  the 
woodward  Werner,  who  has  never  had 
anything  but  potatoes  to  eat  ?  Is  she  in 
love  wi3i  him  ?  Let  the  wretch  come  — 
let  bim  come  and  ask  her !  1*11  kick  him 
down  the  stairs !  And  does  Grcdel  grieve 
roe  so  ?  Oh  I  I  should  never  have  be- 
lieved it  of  her!" 

I  cotdd  have  cried. 

**Come,  Christian,"  said  my  cousin, 
**you  must  be  reasonable.'* 

•*  Reasonable  I  she  deserves  to  have  her 
neck  wrung!  '* 

I  was  in  a  fury ;  I  wanted  to  lay  hold  of 
ber.    Happily,  she  had  gone  into  the 
garden,  and  George  held  me  back.  He 
obliged  me  to  sit  down  again,  and  said : 
"What  is  Mathiaa  Heitz?  a  fat  fool  who 
bows  nothing  but  how  to  play  at  cards 
tod  drink.    He  was  put  to  college  at 
Phakbonrg,  at  M.  Verrot's,  like  all  the 
other  respectable  young  men  in  the  dis- 
trict ;  but  he  now  drives  about  in  a  char- 
l-banc  in  a  flowered  waistcoat  and  jing- 
ling seals ;  he  could  not  possibly  earn  a 
coQpie  of  pence  —  and  the  old  man  would 
like  to  get  rid  of  him  by  marrying  him.  I 
have  obtained  information  about  him.  He 
may  come  in  for  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
thousand  francs  some  dav ;  but  what  are 
fifteen  thousand  francs  for  an  ass?  He 
will  eat  them,  he  will  drink  them  — per- 
bapn  be  has  already  swallowed  half — and 
if  there  is  a  family,  what  are  fifteen  or 
even  twenty  thousand  firanca  between  five 
or  six  children?   Formerly,  when  girls 
used  to  have  an  outfit  for  a  marriage  por- 
tion, and  the  eldest  son  succeeded  his 
father,  things  went  on  pretty  well.   It  did 
cot  want  much  talent  to  carry  on  a  well- 
established  business,  or  to  follow  up  a 
trade  from  father  to  son.   But  at  the 
present  day,  mother-wit  and  good  sense 
Ftand  in  the  foremost  ranks.  Grandfather 
Htttzwas  an  industrious  man;  he  made 
money:  but  Father  Mathias  has  never 


added  a  sou  to  his  property,  and  the  son 
has  not  a  grain  of  good  sense." 

"But  the  other  fellow  —  why  he  has 
nothing  at  all." 

"  The  other,  Jean  Baptiste  Werner,  is  a 
good  man,  who  has  done  his  duty  by  Fath- 
er Heitz ;  it  is  he  who  knows  everything, 
wlio  manages  everything,  who  takes  in 
orders,  makes  all  the  arrangements  for 
the  carriage  of  stone  by  carta  or  by  rail- 
way. Heitz  puts  the  money  into  his 
pocket,  and  Werner  has  all  the  work,  for 
want  of  a  little  capital  to  eet  himself  up 
in  business.  He  has  seen  foreign  service. 
I  have  seen  his  certificates  of  character  in 
Africa,  in  Mexico.  They  are  excellent. 
If  I  were  in  your  place,  I  would  give  Gr^ 
del  to  him." 

"  Never  I "  cried  I,  thumping  the  table ; 
**  I  had  rather  drown  her." 

Half  the  wine-glasses  were  shattered 
on  the  floor;  but  my  cousin  was  not  angry. 

"Well,  Christian,"  said  he,  "you  are 
wrong.  Think  of  it.  Grcdel  will  remain 
here.  I  will  answer  for  her.  You  must 
not  take  her  away  at  present.  You  would 
be  quite  capable  of  ill-treating  her,  and 
then  you  would  repent  of  it." 

"llet  her  stay  as  long  as  you  likel" 
said  I,  taking  my  hat;  "let  her  never 
darken  my  doors  again."  And  I  rushed 
out. 

Never  in  my  life  had  I  been  so  angry 
and  so  grieved.  At  home  I  did  not  even 
dare  to  say  what  I  had  learnt ;  but  Jacob 
suspected  it,  and  one  day,  as  Werner  was 
stopping  in  front  of  the  mill,  he  shook  his 
pitchfork  at  him,  shouting :  "  Come  on  1 " 
Bnt  he  pretended  not  to  hear  him,  and 
went  on  his  way. 

I  was  at  last,  however,  obliged  to  tell 
my  wife  the  whole  matter.  At  first  she 
was  near  fainting ;  but  she  soon  recovered, 
and  said  to  me  :  "  Well,  if  Grcdel  won't 
have  young  Mathias,  we  shall  keep  our 
hundred  louis,  and  we  shall  have  no  need 
to  hire  a  new  servant.  I  should  prefer 
that,  for  one  cannot  trust  strange  ser* 
vants  in  a  house." 

"  Yes  ;  but  how  can  we  declare  to  Ma- 
thias Heitz  that  Gr^el  refuses  his  son  ?  " 

"  Oh,  don't  trouble  yourself.  Christian," 
said  she ;  "  leave  me  alone,  and  don't  let  us 
quarrel  with  cousin  George,  that's  the 
principal  thing.  I  will  say  that  Grcdel  is 
too  young  to  be  married;  that  is  the 
proper  thing  to  say,  and  nobody  can  an- 
swer that." 

Catherine  quieted  me  m  this  way ;  but 
this  business  was  still  racking  my  bfain, 
when  extraordinary  things  came  to  pass, 
which  we  were  far  firom  expecting,  and 
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which  were  to  turn  our  hair  grey,  and 
that  of  many  others  with  us. 

m. 

One  morning  the  secretary  of  the  Sous- 
Pr^fet  wrote  to  me  to  come  to  Sarre- 
boorg.  From  time  to  time,  we  used  to  re- 
ceive orders,  as  magistrates,  to  go  and 
give  an  account  at  the  sous-prefecture  of 
what  was  going  on  in  our  district. 

I  said  to  myself,  immediately  on  receiv- 
ing this  letter  from  Secretary  Gdrard,  that 
it  was  something  about  our  A^jricultural 
Society,  which  had  not  yet  delivered  the 
prizes  gained  by  the  ducks  and  the  geese  a 
few  weeks  before. 

It  was  true  that  the  Paris  newspapers 
had  for  three  days  past  been  discussing  a 
Prince  of  Hohenzollern,  who  had  just  been 
named  King  of  Spain ;  but  what  could  that 
signify  to  us  at  Kothalp,  Illingen,  Droulin- 

fen,  and  Henridorf,  whether  the  King  of 
pain  was  called  Hohenzollern  or  by  any 
other  name  ? 

In  my  opinion,  it  could  not  be  about  that 
afiair  that  Monsieur  le  Sous>Pr6fet  wanted 
to  talk  to  us,  but  about  the  old  or  a  new 
Agricultural  Society,  or  something  at  least 
which  concerned  us  in  particular.  The 
idea  of  the  parish  road  and  the  bells  came 
also  into  my  mind  :  perhaps  that  was  the 
object  we  were  sent  for. 

At  last  I  took  up  my  staff  and  started 
for  Sarrebourg. 

Arriving  there,  I  found  the  whole  length 
of  the  principal  street  crowded  with 
mayors,  police-inspectors,  and  juges-de- 
paix,*  Mother  Adler's  inn  and  all  the  lit- 
tle public-houses  were  so  full  that  they 
could  not  have  held  another. 

Then  I  said  to  myself,  no  doubt  some- 
thing quite  new  is  in  the  wind :  as,  for  in- 
stance, a  fete  like  that  when  her  Majesty 
the  Empress  and  the  Prince  Imperial, 
three  years  before,  passed  through  Nancy 
to  celebrate  the  union  of  Lorraine  with 
France.  Thereupon  I  went  to  the  sous- 
prdfecture,  where  I  found  already  several 
mayors  of  the  neighbourhood  talking  at 
the  door.  They  were  discussing  the  price 
of  corn,  the  dearness  of  cattle  lood ;  they 
were  called  in  one  after  another. 

In  half  an  hour  my  turn  came ;  Monsieur 
Christian  Weber's  name  was  called,  and  I 
entered  with  my  hat  in  my  hand. 

Monsieur  le  Sous-Prefet  and  his  secre- 
tary. Gerard,  with  his  pen  stuck  behind  his 
ear,  were  seated  there  :  the  secretary  be- 
gan to  mend  his  pen:  and  Monsieur  le 
Sous-Pr^fet  asked  me  what  was  going  on 
in  my  part  of  the  country  V 
•  Magistnto. 


"In  our  country,  Monsieur  le  Sons- 
Pr^fet  ?  why,  nothing  at  alL  There  is  a 
great  drought;  no  rain  has  fallen  for  six 
weeks ;  the  potatoes  are  very  small  and" — 

♦*  I  don't  mean  that.  Monsieur  le  Marie ; 
what  do  they  think  of  the  Prince  Hohen- 
zollern and  ihe  Crown  of  Spain  ?  " 

On  hearing  this,  I  scratched  my  head, 
saying  to  myself,  "  What  will  you  answer 
to  that  now  ?    What  must  you  say  ?  " 

Then  Monsieur  le  Sous-Pr^fet  asked 
me  :  —  "  What  is  the  spirit  of  your  popula- 
tion ?  " 

The  spirit  of  our  population?  How 
could  I  get  out  of  that? 

"You  see.  Monsieur  le  Sous-Pr^fet,  in 
our  villages  the  people  are  no  scholars; 
they  don't  read  the  papers." 

"  But  tell  me,  what  do  they  think  of  the 
war?'' 

"What  war?" 

"  If,  now,  we  should  have  war  with  Grer- 
many,  would  those  people  be  satisfied  ?  " 

Then  I  began  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  his 
meaning,  and  I  said:  "You  know.  Mon- 
sieur le  Sou8-Pr6fet,  that  we  have  voted  in 
the  Plebiscite  to  have  peace,  because 
everybody  likes  trade  and  business  and 
quietness  at  home ;  we  only  want  to  have 
work  and  .  .  .  . " 

"  Of  course,  of  course,  that  is  plain  enough, 
we  all  want  peace ;  H.  M.  the  Emperor,  H. 
M.  the  Empress,  and  everybody  love  peace  I 
But  if  we  are  attacked,  if  Count  Bismarck 
and  the  King  of  Prussia  attack  us  ?  " 

"Then,  Monsieur  le  Sous-Pr6fet,  wo 
shall  be  obliged  to  defend  ourselves  in  the 
best  way  we  can ;  by  all  sorts  of  meaosy 
with  pitchforks,  with  sticks  ..." 

"  Put  that  down,  Monsieur  Gerard,  write 
down  those  words.  You  are  right.  Mon- 
sieur le  Maire :  I  felt  sure  of  you  before- 
hand," said  Monsieur  le  Sou8-Pr6fet,  shak- 
ing hands  with  me:  "you  are  a  worthy 
man." 

Tears  came  into  my  eyes.  He  came  with 
me  to  the  door,  saying  :  —  ".  The  determina- 
tion of  your  people  is  admirable ;  tell  them 
so ;  tell  them  that  we  wish  for  peace  ;  that 
our  only  thought  is  for  peace ;  that  his 
Majesty  and  their  excellencies  the  Ministers 
want  nothing  but  peace  ;  but  that  France 
cannot  endure  the  insults  of  an  ambitious 
power.  Communicate  your  own  ardour  to 
the  village  of  Kothalp.  Good,  very  good. 
Au  revoir.  Monsieur  le  Maire,  farewell." 

Then  I  went  out,  much  astonished ; 
another  mayor  took  my  place,  and  I 
thought,  "What!  does  that  Bismarck 
mean  to  attack  us  1    Oh,  the  villain  ! " 

But  as  yet  I  could  tell  neither  why  nor 
how. 
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I  repaired  to  Mother  Adler's  where  I 
ofdered  bread  and  cheese  and  a  bottle  of 
vbite  wine,  according  to  custom,  before 
retnqung  home;  and  there  I  heard  all 
those  gentlemen,  the  Government  officials, 
the  oontroUers,  the  tax-collectors,  the 
judges,  the  receivers,  &c,  assembled  in 
Uie  public  room,  telling  one  another  that 
the  Prussians  were  goine  to  invade  us; 
that  they  had  already  ta^en  half  of  Ger- 
many, and  that  they  were  wanting  now  to 
by  the  Spaniards  upon  our  back  in  order 
to  take  the  rest ;  just  as  they  had  put  Italy 
upon  the  back  oi  the  Austrians  before 
i^owa. 

All  the  mayors  present  were  of  the 
•ame  opinion ;  they  had  all  answered  that 
they  would  defend  themselves,  if  we  were 
attacked ;  for  the  Lorrainers  and  the  Al- 
sacians  have  never  been  behindhand  in 
defending  themselves.  All  the  world 
knows  that. 

I  went  on  listening ;  at  last,  having  paid 
my  bill,  I  started  to  return  home. 

I  was  out  of  Sorrebourg,  and  had  walked 
for  half-an-hour  in  the  dust,  reflecting 
Bp<m  what  had  just  taken  place,  when  I 
heard  a  conveyance  coming  at  a  rapid  rate 
behind  me.  I  turned  round.  It  was 
cousin  George  upon  his  char-^banc,  at 
vhich  I  was  much  pleased. 

"Is  that  you,  cousin?''  said  he  pulling 

Bp. 

*'Yes;  I  am  just  come  from  Sarrebourg, 
lad  I  am  not  sorry  to  meet  with  you,  for 
it  is  terribly  warm." 

*  Well,  up  with  you,"  said  he.  "  You 
have  bad  a  great  gathering  to-day ;  I  saw 
all  the  public-houses  full." 

I  was  up  ;  I  took  my  seat,  and  the  con- 
teyance  went  off  again  at  a  trot. 

Yes,"  said  I ;  "  it  is  a  strange  business ; 
you  would  never  guess  why  we  have  been 
ient  for  to  the  sous-prefecture." 
What  for?" 

Then  I  told  him  all  about  it ;  much  ex- 
cited against  the  villain  Bismarck,  who 
wanted  to  invade  us  and  had  just  invented 
this  Hohenzollem  to  drive  us  to  extremi- 
ties. 

George  listened.  At  last  he  said :  **  My 
poor  Christian  1  the  Sous-Pr^fet  was  quite 
right  in  calling  you  a  worthy  fellow ;  and 
all  those  other  mayors  that  I  saw  down 
there,  with  their  red  noses,  are  worthy 
men ;  but  do  you  know  my  opinion  upon 
all  those  matters?" 

What  do  you  think,  George  ? 

••Well,  my  belief  is,  that  they  are  lead- 
ing you  like  a  string  of  asses  by  the  bridle. 
That  Sous-Prdfet  will  present  his  report  to 
the  Prefet,  the  Pr^fet  to  the  Minister  of 


the  Interior,  Monsieur  Chevandier  de 
Valdrdme  the  organizer  of  the  Plebiscite 
—  he  who  told  you  to  vote  *  Yes  '  to  have 
peace  —  and  that  Minister  will  present  his 
report  to  the  Emperor.  They  all  know 
that  the  Emperor  desires  war,  because  he 
needs  it  for  his  dynasty." 

"  What  I  he  wants  war  ?  " 

"No  doubt  he  does.  In  spite  of  all, 
forty-five  thousand  soldiers  have  voted 
against  the  Plebiscite.  The  army  is  turn- 
ing round  against  the  dynasty.  There  is 
no  more  promotion  :  medals,  crosses,  pro- 
motions were  distributed  in  profusion  at 
first,  now  all  that  has  stopped ;  the  inf(^- 
rior  officers  have  no  more  hope  of  passing 
into  the  higher  ranks,  because  the  army  is 
filled  with  nobles,  with  Jesuits  from  the 
schools  of  the  Sacred  College ;  in  the 
Court  calendars  nothing  is  seen  but  de's. 
The  soldiers  w^ho  spring  from  the  people 
begin  to  discern  that  they  are  beiug  grad- 
ually extmguished.  They  are  not  in  a 
pleasant  temper.  But  war  may  put  every- 
thing straight  again:  a  few  battles  are 
wanted  to  throw  light  upon  the  malcon- 
tents; there  must  be  a  victory  to  crush 
the  Republicans,  for  the  Republicans  are 
gaining  confidence :  they  are  lifting  up 
their  heads.  After  a  victory,  a  few  thou- 
sand of  them  can  be  sent  to  Lambessa 
and  to  Cayenne,  just  as  after  the  Second 
of  December.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Jesuits  will  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
schools,  as  they  were  under  Charles  X., 
the  Pope  will  be  restored,  Italy  and  Ger- 
many will  be  dismembered,  and  the  dy- 
nasty will  be  placed  on  a  strong  founda- 
tion for  twenty  years.  Every  twenty 
years  they  will  begin  again,  and  the  dy- 
nasty will  send  down  deep  roots.  But 
war  there  must  be." 

"But  what  do  you  mean?  It  is  Bis- 
marck who  is  beginning  it,"  said  I ;  "  it  is 
he  who  is  picking  a  German  quarrel." 

"  Bismarck,"  replied  my  cousin,  "  is  well 
acquainted  with  everything  that  is  going 
on,  and  so  are  the  very  lowest  workmen 
in  Paris ;  but  you,  you  know  nothing  at 
all.  Your  only  talk  is  about  potatoes  and 
cabbages ;  your  thoughts  never  go  beyond 
this.  You  are  kept  in  ignorance.  You 
are,  as  it  were,  the  dung  of  the  Empire  — 
the  manure  to  fatten  the  dynasty.  Bis- 
marck is  aware  that  our  honest  man  wants 
war  to  temper  his  army  afresh,  and  shut 
the  mouths  of  those  whose  talk  is  of  econ- 
omy, liberty,  honour,  and  justice  ;  he 
knows  that  never  will  Prussia  be  so  strong 
again  as  she  is  now  —  she  already  covers 
three-fourths  of  Germany  ;  all  the  Ger- 
mans will  march  at  her  side  to  fight 
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against  France ;  tbej  can  put  more  than  a 
million  of  men  in  the  field  in  fifteen  days, 
and  they  will  be  three  or  four  against  one  ; 
with  such  odds  there  is  no  need  of  genius, 
the  war  will  go  forward  of  itself  —  one  is 
sure  of  crushing  the  enemy.*' 

"  But  the  Emperor  must  know  that  as 
well  as  you,  George/'  said  I ;  "  therefore 
be  will  be  for  peace." 

**  No,  he  u  relying  upon  his  mitrailleuses : 
and  then  he  wants  his  dynasty  —  and  I 
what  does  the  rest  matter  to  himV  To 
establish  his  dynasty  he  took  an  oath  be- 
fore God  and  man  to  the  Republic,  and 
then  he  trampled  upon  his  oath  and  the 
Republic;  he  brought  destruction  upon 
thousands  of  good  men,  who  were  defend- 
ing the  laws  against  him ;  he  hhi  enriched 
thousands  of  thieves  who  uphold  him  ;  he 
has  corrupted  our  youth  by  the  evil  exam- 
ple of  the  prosperity  of  brigands  and  the 
misfortunes  of  the  well-disposed ;  he  has 
brought  low  everything  that  wa^  worthy 
of  respect,  he  has  exalted  everything 
which  calls  for  disgust  and  contempt.  All 
the  men  who  have  approached  this  pesti- 
lence have  been  contaminated  to  the  very 
marrow  of  their  bones.  You,  Christian, 
you  evidently  cannot  comprehend  these 
abominable  things ;  but  the  worst  rogues 
in  this  country,  the  wildest  vagabonds 
among  your  peasants,  could  never  form  an 
opinion  of  the  villainy  of  this  honest  man; 
they  are  saints  compared  with  him ;  at  the 
very  sight  of  him  the  heart  of  a  true 
Frenchman  rises  within  him ;  for  the  sake 
of  his  dynasty  he  would  sell  and  sacrifice 
us  all  to  the  last  man." 

George,  in  uttering  these  words,  was 
trembling  with  excitement ;  I  saw  that  he 
was  convmced  to  the  bottom  of  his  heart 
of  what  he  said.  Fortunately  we  were 
alone  on  the  road,  fur  from  any  village ; 
no  one  could  hear  us. 

"  But  that  Ilobenzollern,"  I  said,  after  a 
few  minutes'  silence,  "  that  Leopold  Ilo- 
benzollern—  is  not  ho  the  cause  of  all 
that  is  going  on  V  " 

"  No,*'  said  George ;  "  if  misfortunes 
come  upon  us,  the  honest  man  alone  will  be 
the  cause  of  it.  If  you  did  but  read  a 
newspaper,  you  would  see  that  the  Span- 
iards wanted  for  their  king,  Montpensier, 
a  son  of  Louis  Philippe ;  that  could  only 
have  turned  out  to  our  good;  Montpensier 
would  naturally  have  become  the  ally  of 
France,  but  that  was  against  the  interests 
of  the  dynasty ;  the  honest  man  threatened 
Spain :  then  the  Spaniards  nominated  this 
Prussian  prince  in  the  place  of  Aloptpen- 
Bi6r,  a  prince  who  coula  not  stand  alone, 
and  whom  a  million  of  Germans  would' 


support  if  necessary.  They  fixed  upon 
him  to  annoy  our  gentleman :  of  course 
they  had  no  need  to  &sk  for  his  advice. 
Did  France  consult  any  one  ?  did  she 
trouble  herself  about  Endand,  Spain,  or 
Germany,  when  she  proclaimed  the  Re- 
pubhc,  or  when  she  proclaimed  Louis 
Bonaparte  Emperor  V  lias  he  then  a 
right  to  thrust  bis  nose  into  their  affairs  ? 
No  —  it  is  unpleasant  for  us,  but  the  Span- 
I  iards  were  right ;  there  was  no  need  for 
them  to  put  themselves  out  to  please  our 
worthy  man  and  his  fine  family.  And  now 
—  happen  what  may  —  I  look  no  longer 
for  peace ;  the  Germans  are  withdrawing 
from  our  country  in  all  directions  —  they 
are  joining  their  regiments;  the  order 
has  been  given,  and  they  obey  :  it  is  a  bad 
sign.  In  all  the  villages  that  I  have  been 
assing  through,  and  upon  every  road,  I 
ave  seen  these  fine  fellows,  their  bundlea 
over  their  shoulders  —  they  are  off 
home !  '* 

Thus  spoke  cousin  George  to  me.  I 
thought  this  was  a  little  too  bad ;  but,  on 
arriving  home,  the  first  thing  my  wife  said 
to  me  was,  "  Do  you  know  that  Frantz  is 
going?" 

**  Our  young  man  ?  " 
"  Yes,  he  wants  his  wages." 
"  Ah,  indeed.    Let  him  come  here  at  the 
back,  and  we  will  have  a  talk.'* 

I  was  much  surprised :  and  I  made  him 
enter  into  my  room  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mill,  where  I  keep  my  papers  and  my 
books.  His  cow-skin  pack  was  already 
fastened  upon  bis  shoulder. 

"  Are  you  going  away,  Frantz  ?  Have 
you  anything  to  complain  of  V  ** 

*'  No,  nothing  at  all.  Monsieur  Weber.  I 
am  obliged  to  go ;  for  I  have  received  orders 
to  join  my  regiment.*' 
•*  Are  you  a  soldier,  then  ?  " 
"  Yes,  in  the  landwehr.    We  are  all  sol- 
diers in  Germany.** 

*•  But  if  you  liked  to  stay  here,  who  would 
come  and  fetch  you  ?  " 

"  That  is  an  impossibility,  M.  Weber.  I 
should  be  declared  a  deserter.  I  could 
never  return  home  again.  They  wpuld 
take  away  all  ray  property  present  anil  to 
come ;  my  brothers  and  sisters  would  come 
in  for  it." 

"  Ah,  that  is  a  different  thing !  Now  I 
understand.  There  —  there's  your  certifi- 
cate of  character." 

I  had  written  a  good  certificate  for  him, 
for  he  was  a  good  workman.  I  paid  him 
what  I  owed  him  to  the  last  farthing  and 
wished  him  a  prosperous  journey. 

Cousin  George  was  right :  those  Ger- 
mans were  all  moving  homewards*  You 
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would  never  have  thought  there  were  bo 
many  in  the  conntry :  some  had  passed 
fbemselves  off  for  Swiss,  some  for  Luxem- 
bm-gers;  others  had  quite  nettled  down, 
and  no  one  would  ever  have  suspected 
tltat  they  owed  two  or  three  more  years* 
eenrice  to  their  country.  This  gave  rise  to 
disputes.  Those  whose  situations  they  had 
taken,  and  who  bore  ill-will  against  them, 
fell  upon  them  ;  the  gendarmerie  beat  up 
the  mountains :  things  were  taking  an  ugly 
turn. 

It  was  in  vain  that  I  affirmed  at  the  may- 
orally-hou-^e  that  the  Emperor  breathed 
only  peace ;  as  the  Gazettes  of  the  prefec- 
ture talked  of  nothing  but  the  insults  we 
had  had  to  endure,  the  ambition  of  Prussia, 
revenge  for  Sadowa,  the  Catholic  nations 
who  were  going  to  declare  en  masse  in  our 
favour,  and  all  the  powers  which  main- 
tained the  justice  of  our  cause,  the  enthu- 
aasm  for  war  grew  higher  and  higher 
day  by  day;  especially  that  of  the  ped- 
lax^  the  tinker^!,  the  small  dealers,  and  all 
those  good  fellows  who  come  out  of  the 
prisons,  and  who  are  continually  seeking 
f>r  work  without  finding  any;  but  they 
do  find  walls  to  get  over,  doors  to 
break  in,  cupboards  to  plunder.  All 
these  excellent  people  declared  that  it  was 
for  the  honour  of  France  to  make  war 
upon  Germany. 
And  then  the  Paris  newspapers  in  the 
^  pay  of  the  Government,  as  we  have  more 
recently  learnt,  continued  arriving  and 
circulating  gratis,  saying  that  our  ambas- 
lador  Benedetti  had  gooe  to  see  Frederick 
William  at  the  Waters  of  Ems,  to  entreat 
him  not  to  precipitate  us  into  the  horrors 
of  war,  that  he  had  answered  that  all 
that  was  nothing  to  him,  that  his  cousin 
Leopold  of  Iloheozbllern  had  only  consult- 
ed him  out  of  respect  as  the  head  of  the 
family ;  that  he  was  too  good  a  relation  to 
adrise  him  not  to  accept  so  good  a  windfall, 
which  was  coming  down  to  him  out  of  the 
clouds. 

Then,  indeed,  did  the  indignation  of  the 
Gazettes  bur^^t  upon  the  Germans.  They 
must,  by  all  means,  be  brought  to  their 
aenses  1  Now,  fancy  the  position  of  a  may- 
or, who  only  two  months  before  had  made 
all  his  village  vote  in  the  Pldbiscite,  prom- 
ising them  peace,  and  who  saw  clearly  at 
lj»t  how  they  had  only  made  use  of  him  as 
a  tool  to  dupe  his  peoplp.  I  dared  no  lon- 
ger look  my  cousin  in  the  face,  for  he  had 
warned  me  of  the  thing ;  and  now  I  knew 
what  to  think  of  the  honourable  members 
of  the  Government. 

Atfairs  were  gointr  on  so  badly  that  war 
Kerned  imminent,  when  one  fine  morning 


we  learnt  that  HohenzoUern  had  waived 
his  right  to  be  King  of  Spain.  Ah !  now 
we  were  out  of  the  mess ;  now  we  could 
breathe  more  freely.  That  day  my  cousin 
himself  was  smiling ;  he  came  to  the  mill 
and  said  to  me :  **  The  .Emperor  and 
his  minister?,  his  pr^fets  and  sous-prd- 
fets  have  not  such  long  noses  after  alll 
How  well  things  were  going  on  tool 
And  now*they  will  be  obliged  to  wait  for 
another  opportunity  to  begin.  How  they 
mu^t  feel  sold  I 

Wo  both  laughed  with  delight. 

More  than  twenty-five  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  came  that  day  to  shake  hands 
with  me  at  the  mayoralty-house.  It  was 
concluded  that  his  excellency,  Monsieur 
Emile  OUivier,  would  never  bo  able  to 
tinker  this  war  again,  and  that  peace 
would  be  preserved  in  spite  of  him,  in 
spite  of  the  Emperor,  in  spite  of  Mar.'shal 
Leboeuf,  who  had  declared  to  the  Senate 
that  we  were  ready  —  Jive  times  ready,  and 
that  during  the  whole  campaljn  we  should 
never  be  short  of  so  much  (ts  a  gaiter 
button, 

Ilohenzollem  was  praised  up  to  the 
skies  for  having  shown  good  sense  for 
everybody ;  and  as  the  reserves  had  been 
called  out,  many  young  men  were  glad 
to  be  able  to  remain  in  the  bosom  of  their 
families. 

In  a  word,  it  was  concluded  that  the 
whole  affair  was  at  an  end;  when  our 
good  man  and  his  honourable  Minister 
informed  us  that  we  had  begun  to  rejoice 
too  soon.  All  at  once,  the  report  ran  that 
Frederick  William  had  shown  our  ambas- 
sador the  door,  saying  something  so  terri- 
bly strong  against  the  honour  of  his  Maj- 
esty Napoleon  III.,  that  nobody  dared 
repeat  it.  It  appears  that  his  M;vjesty  the 
Emperor,  seeing  that  the  King  of  Prussia 
had  withdrawn  his  authorization  from  the 
Prince  of  Hohenzollem  to  accept  the 
crown  of  Spain,  had  not  been  satisfied  with 
that ;  and  that  he  had  given  orders  to  his 
ambassador  to  demand,  furthermore,  his 
renunciation  of  any  crown  whatever  that 
the  Spaniards  might  offer  him  in  all  time 
to  come  —  for  himself  or  his  family ;  and 
that  this  King,  who  does  not  enjoy  at  all 
times  the  best  of  tempers,  had  said  some- 
thing very  strong  touching  our  honest  jnan. 

That  day  I  was  at  the  mayoralty-house 
about  eleven  o'clock.  I  had  just  celebrated 
the  marriage  of  Andr6  Fix  with  Ilaan's 
daughter,  and  the  wedding-party  had 
started  for  church,  when  the  postman 
Michel  comes  in  and  throws  down  the  little 
Moniteur  upon  the  table.  Then  I  sat 
down  to  read  about  the  great  battle  in  liie 
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Legislative  Chambers,  fought  by  Thiers, 
Gambetta,  Jules  Favre,  Glais-Bizoin,  and 
others,  against  the  Ministers,  in  defence 
of  peace. 

It  was  magnificent.  But  this  had  not 
prevented  the.  majority,  appointed  to  do 
everything,  from  declaring  war  against 
the  Germnns,  on  account  of  what  the  King 
of  Prussia  had  said. 

What  could  he  then  have  said?  His 
excellency  Emile  OUivier  has  never  dared 
to  repeat  it !  My  cousin  George  declared 
that  he  had  said  something  that  was  right, 
and  naturally  very  unpleasant;  but  it  is 
known  now  by  the  reports  of  our  ambassa- 
dor that  the  Kin^  of  Prussia  had  said 
nothing  at  all,  and  that  the  indignation  of 
M  OUivier  was  nothing  but  a  disgraceful 
sham  to  deceive  the  Chambers,  and  make 
them  vote  for  war. 

Well,  ibis  is  the  commencement  of  our 
calamities ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  find  that 
this  did  not  furnish  a  cheerful  prospect. 
No  1  After  having  endured  such  miseries, 
it  is  not  pleasant  to  remember  that  we 
owe  them  all  to  M.  Emile  Olhvier,  to 
Monsieur  Leboeuf,  to  Monsieur  Bonaparte^ 
and  to  other  men  of  that  stamp,  who  are 
living  at  this  moment  comfortably  in  their 
country-houses  in  Italy,  in  Switzerland,  in 
England,  whilst  so  many  unhappy  crea- 
tures have  had  their  Jives  sacrificed,  have 
been  utterly  ruined,  have  lost  father, 
children,  and  friends,  and  we  Alsacians 
and  Lorrainers  more  than  all  that  —  our 
own  Fatherland  I 
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The  eclipse  of  this  month  occupies  a 
somewhat  exceptional  position.  It  is  the 
■last  of  a  series  of  important  total  eclipses 
of  the  sun  following  each  other  at  compar- 
atively short  intervals,  and  each  ^thus  far) 
distinguished  by  some  noteworthy  acces- 
sion to  our  knowledge.  Between  the 
eclipse  of  June,  1860,  and  that  of  August, 
1868,  very  little  was  added  to  our  informa- 
tion respecting  those  solar  phenomena 
which  are  visible  during  total  eclipses. 
Of  course  the  sun  was  totally  eclipsed 
more  than  once  during  that  interval,  but 
either  the  circumstances  of  such  eclipses 
were  unfivourable,  or  else  the  regions 
where  they  could  be  viewed  were  so  sit- 
uated as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
forming  well-organized  observing  parties. 
The  great  Indian  eclipse  of  August,  1868, 


terminated  this  long  period  of  inaction. 
Then  came  the  important  American  eclipse 
of  August,  1869;  and  next,  the  so-called 
Mediterranean  eclipse  of  December,  ISra 
During  all  these  eclipses  very  striking  dis- 
coveries were  made.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  the  eclipse  of  the  pres<-ut 
month  will  supply  the  means  of  so  supp  e- 
menting  those  discoveries  as  to  satisty 
the  craving  minds  of  astronomers  duripir 
the  next  twenty-eight  months.  It  is  ip 
any  case  certain  that  during  the  interval 
just  named  no  eclipses  will  occur  which 
will  be  worth  the  trouble  of  observing  in 
the  systematic  and  expensive  manner  jus- 
tified by  the  circumstances  of  the  reoent 
eclipses. 

My  present  purpose  is  chiefly  to  indi- 
cate the  nature  of  the  hopes  entertained 
by  astronomers  respecting  the  approacli- 
ing  eclipse,  as  well  as  the  position  to 
which  the  observation  of  the  eclipsed  sun 
has  already  led  the  students  of  Folar 
physics.  But  the  opportunity  i.^  a  favour- 
able one  for  a  brief  consideration  of  the 
laws  according  to  which  solar  eclipses 
succeed  each  other. 

We  are  apt  to  regard  the  prediction  of 
echpses,  and  eclipses  generally,  as  among 
the  most  mysterious  of  all  the  subject « 
with  which  astronomers  have  to  deal,  and 
in  one  view  of  the  matter  this  is  not  very 
far  firom  the  truth.  Certainly  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  the  exact  circumstances 
of  eclipses  are  determined  years  before 
they  occur,  are  among  the  most  surprising 
developments  of  the  powers  of  the  humaa 
mind  which  the  whole  body  of  science 
makes  us  acquainted  with.  But  the  gen- 
eral laws  of  eclipses  are  not  particularly 
abstruse  —  certainly  not  so  abstruse  as  to 
account  for  the  perplexity  with  which  the 
subject  is  very  commonly  regarded. 

I  am  inclined  sometimes  to  think  that 
our  books  on  astronomy  are  not  always 
strictly  fair  to  their  readers.  Something 
must  always  be  taken  for  granted  in  pop- 
ular treatises,  while  other  matters  are  se- 
lected for  special  consideration.  But  it 
seems  to  me,  with  all  deference  to  the  au- 
thors of  our  original  treatises  on  astrono- 
my, that  they  sometimes  di3cu?3  far  too 
thoroughly  certain  matters  which  the 
general  reader  cares  very  little  about, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  occasion- 
ally take  for  granted  and  leave*  unex- 
plained just  those  matters  which  the  stu- 
dent is  best  able,  as  well  as  most  anxious, 
to  comprehend. 

Eclipses  certainly  seem  to  me  to  be  a 
case  in  point.  There  is  something  amus- 
ing—  so  at  least  I  conceive  —  in  the  elab- 
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onte  care  with  which  the  student  of  the 
noblest  of  all  Bcienoes  is  informed  that  an 
ofAqoe  body  can  cast  a  shadow,  and  that 
this  6hadow  will  have  such  and  such  char- 
aeterietics.  I  am  not  here  speaking  of  el- 
enzeniary  treatises.  It  is  reasonable 
eBougfa,  perhaps,  in  a  first  book  for  chil- 
dren to  explain  that  '^when  the  moon 
stops  the  sun's  light  its  shadow  falls  on  a 
part  of  the  earth,"  and  that  the  people 
who  live  on  that  particular  part  of  the  earth 
where  the  shadow  falls  cannot  see  the  sun 
because  the  moon  is  in  the  way."  This  is 
very  pleasing  and  instructive  for  very 
Email  people ;  but  when  in  treatises  of  a 
higher  class  the  student  is  gravely  in- 
formed of  these  things,  as  though  they 
involved  entirely  new  and  striking  con- 
ceptions, the  idea  is  suggested  that  as- 
tronomers think  but  lightly  of  the  capaci- 
ty of  those  who  chance  not  to  have  made 
astronomy  their  chief  subject  of  inquiry. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  points  about 
which  most  readers  would  care  to  hear 
something  are  commonly  left  untouched. 
Scarcely  any  reader  of  the  usual  explana- 
tion of  eclipses  fails  to  feel  interested  in 
the  question  of  the  laws  according  to 
which  the  moon  comes  between  the  sun 
and  the  earth,  or  the  earth  between  the 
ran  and  the  moon.  The  student  feels  that 
it  may  be  very  well  to  show  him  the  con- 
Kqaences  which  follow  when  these  bodies 
lasnme  particular  positions;  but  that  he 
vonld  also  like  to  know  a  little  about  the 
oases  of  their  becoming  so  placed  as  well 
as  of  the  laws  according  to  which  the  se- 
qaence  of  such  events  is  determined. 

We  are  thus  led  to  a  mode  of  consider- 
ing the  subject  which  is  very  generally 
useful  in  the  study  of  astronomy.  I  can- 
not, indeed,  too  earnestly  recommend  the 
student  of  the  science  to  employ  this 
method  at  every  opportunity.  It  consists 
in  imagining  oneself  placed  at  some  suit- 
able standpoint  whence  all  the  movements 
of  such  and  such  celestial  bodies  may  be 
watched. 

In  this  case,  the  proper  standpoint  is 
Uie  sun  himself,  and  the  bodies  to  be 
watched  in  imagination  are  the  earth  and 
moon.  The  student  must  picture  to 
himself  this  earth  on  which  we  live,  as  a 
UhdM  globe  circling  around  his  standpoint 
once  in  a  year.  He  must  conceive  this 
globe  as  no  larger  in  appearance  than  any 
one  of  the  planets  as  seen  from  the  earth. 
He  would,  indeed,  require .  a  good  tele- 
scope to  see  the  earth  (from  his  place  on 
the  sun)  actually  as  a  globe.  Now  let 
him  further  conceive  that  around  this 
small  globe  a  much  smaller  orb  is  circling 


once  in  rather  more  than  four  weeks ;  but 
that  the  direction  in  which  he  looks  at  the 
circular  path  of  the  smaller  orb  is  always 
such  that  this  orb  seems  to  travel  back- 
wards and  forwards  across  or  close  past 
the  larger  one.  To  show  exactly  how 
long  this  path  would  look  as  seen  from 
the  sun,  as  well  as  to  illustrate  other 
points  of  interest  connected  with  this  ex- 
planation, the  foll6wing  process  may  be 
employed.  Let  the  reader  draw  a  circle 
ten  and  three-quarter  inches  in  diameter 
to  represent  the  sun  or  moon  as  we  see 
these  orbs.  At  the  centre  of  this  circle 
draw  a  small  one,  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter ;  this  will  represent  the  earth  as 
seen  from  the  sun.  Three  inches  from 
this  small  circle  set  another,  a  fortieth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter;  this  will  represent 
the  moon  as  seen  from  the  sun  when  at 
her  greatest  range  of  distance  from  the 
earth.  Exactly  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  little  circle  representing  the  earth,  and 
three  inches  from  that  circle,  set  another 
little  picture  of  the  moon ;  this  represents 
the  moon  as  seen  from  the  sun  when  at 
her  greatest  range  of  distance  from  the 
earth  on  the  other  side.  The  observer  in 
the  sun  would  see  the  moon  pass  back- 
wards and  forwards  from  one  position  to 
the  other  in  rather  more  than  four  weeks. 
In  thus  moving  backwards  and  forwards 
the  moon  passes  always  close  (in  appear- 
ance) to  the  earth,  but  sometimes  closer 
than  at  others,  and  sometimes  right  across 
or  right  behind  the  earth's  face.  The 
path,  in  fact,  opens  out  into  an  oval  whose 
greatest  width,  on  our  scale,  is  slightly 
more  than  five-tenths  of  an  inch,  then 
closes  up,  then  opens  out  to  the  same  de- 
gree, only  tiltea  the  other  way,  then 
closes  up  again,  and  so  on  continually, 
while  the  earth  all  the  time  is  circling 
round  the  observer's  standpoint  once  in 
a  year,  and  the  moon  round  her  path  (thus 
varying  in  aspect)*  once  in  twenty-nine 
and  a  half  days.  Speaking  roughly,  we 
may  say  that  once  a  fortnight  the 
imagined  observer  in  the  sun  would  see 
the  moon  crossing  the  earth'^  place.  He 
would  always  -see  the  moon  close  to  the 

•  Of  course  the  path  Is  not  a  real  entity,  and  could 
not  therefore  be  t«een,  as  niipposed.  It  Ik  conve- 
nient, however,  to  regard  as  such.  may  thus 
Compare  It  to  the  outer  rlra  of  Saturn'8  ring-svstejn : 
and  precisely  as  we  «»ee  that  ring-niystem  cioflng  up 
and  opening  out  systematioally  in  the  ouurrte  of 
about  twenty-nine  years,  so  certainly  an  observer 
on  the  Fun.  watching  our  moon'3  course,  would  find 
her  path  opening  out  and  clofting  up  t>ystematioally 
In  the  cour!»e  of  eleven  months  eleven  dayf*.  tlie 
f*eeming  length  of  the  path  remaining  apprt'clably 
unchanged,  and  about  equal  to  three-titxhs  of  the 
Heeming  diameter  of  the  sun  as  seen  Arom  the  earUi. 
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earth,  since  we  hare  seen  that  the  whole 
length  of  the  moon's  path,  as  seen  from 
the  sun,  is  much  less  than  the  breadth  of 
the  sun's  globe  as  we  see  it ;  but  twice  in 
a  month  the  moon  would  be  very  close  by 
the  earth. 

Now  our  observer  in  the  sun  would  see 
that  the  moon's  path  passed  from  its 
{i^reatest  opening  to  a  seeming  line,  and 
thence  to  its  greatest  opening  again  (but 
with  opposite  tilt)  in  five  months  and 
about  three  weeks;  passing  back  to  a 
seeming  line  and  to  its  original  opening 
again,  in  all  respects  as  at  first,  in  the 
same  time.  Eleven  months  and  eleven 
days  complete  the  whole  set  of  changes. 
When  the  path  seemed  most  open  the 
moon  would  not  at  any  time  actually  cross 
the  earth's  face,  or  pass  actually  behind  it. 
In  other  words,  the  moon  would  neither 
hide  any  part  of  the  earth  from  the  sun 
iior  be  hidden  by  the  earth.  Hiding:  any 
parts  of  the  earth  from  the  sun  means 
obviously  eclipsing  the  sun  as  viewed 
from  those  parts  of  the  earth ;  while 
to  say  the  moon  is  hidden  from  the  sun 
by  the  earth  means  (no  less  obviously) 
that  the  moon  is  thrown  into  shadow,  or 
eclipsed.  So  that  when  the  moon's  path, 
as  seen  from  the  sun,  is  most  open  — 
forming  then  a  long  oval — there  can  be 
no  eclipses  either  of  the  sun  or  moon. 
But  when  this  path  has  in  appearance 
closed  up  to  a  line,  or  nearly  to  a  line,  the 
moon  can  no  longer  pass  by  the  earth  (as 
viewed  from  the  sun)  without  actually 
crossing  the  earth's  disc  or  passing  ^tual- 
ly  behind  that  disc.  So  long  as  this  state 
of  things  lasts  there  must  be  an  eclipse 
whenever  the  moon's  backward  and  for- 
ward motion  carries  her  past  the  earth. 
We  have  seen  that  the  moon's  path  has 
this  aspect,  or  is  closed  up  into  a  straight 
line,  as  seen  from  the  sun^  at  intervals  of 
about  five  months  and  three  weeks.  For 
rather  more  than  a  month  the  path  is  suffi- 
ciently closed  for  eclipses  to  occur.  I 
have  wigsested  for  these  occasions  the  title 
of  "eclipse  months."  To  show  how  they 
succeed  each  other,  take  the  following 
illustrative  instance  :  —  Let  January  in 
any  year  be  an  eclipse  month,  the  middle 
of  January  beinj^  the  time  when  the  moon's 
path  appears  closed  up  into  a  line  as  seen 
from  the  sun.  Then  five  months  and  three 
weeks  later,  or  about  the  6th  of  July,  the 
jiath  is  again  closed  up  into  a  line  as  seen 
from  the  sun  ;  and  a  period  of  rather 
more  than  a  month,  having  this  date  for 
its  middle  —  or  from  about  June  22  to 
about  July  2-5  —  is  again  an  "eclipse 
month."   Passing  on  from  July  6,  we 


reach  in  five  months  and  three  weeks,  the 
date  December  27,  which  is  the  middle  of 
the  next  "eclipse  month."  And  so  on 
continually. 

Other  matters  connected  with  the  recur- 
rence and  peculiarities  of  these  eclipse 
pionths"  belong,  or  should  belong,  to 
treatises  on  astronomy.  What  has  been 
said  above  suffices  for  my  present  purpoee, 
—  which  is  to  explain  the  sequence  of  the 
late  eclipses.  It  will  be  ooserved  that 
about  eleven  months  and  eleven  days  sep- 
arate an  eclipse  month  in  one  year  from 
the  corresponding  eclipse  month  in  the 
next.  We  thus  see  why  the  great  Indian 
eclipse  of  August,  1808,  bad  iU  analogoes, 
so  to  speak,  in  the  total  eclipse  of  Augost 
29,  in  the  preceeding  year,  and  in  the 
American  eclipse  of  August  7, 180.9.  These 
three  eclipses,  occuring  eleven  days  earlier 
in  each  succeeding  year,  were  all  three 
total.  But  the  series  did  not  end  with 
the  eclipse  of  August,  1809.  On  July  27, 
1870  (again  eleven  days  earlier)  there  was 
an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  It  wa%  however, 
only  a  partial  one,  and  closed  the  series. 

Now  the  eclipse  of  the  present  month 
belongs  to  another  series.  It  will  be  re- 
membered by  every  one  that  there  was  an 
eclipse  on  December  22,  last  year;  that 
eclipse  was  the  first  of  the  series  to  whieh 
the  approaching  eclipse  belongs.  This 
series,  like  the  former,  includes  fonr 
eclipses.  Last  December  the  moon  as 
seen  from  the  sun  crossed  the  earth's  fatoe 
near  its  northern  edge.  In  the  eclipse  of 
Tuesday,  December  12,  the  moon,  as  sup- 
posed to  be  seen  from  the  sun,  will  pass 
slightly  to  the  north  of  the  middle  point 
of  the  earth's  face.*  Thus  the  eclipse  will 
be  more  important  than  that  of  last  y©w» 
and  the  length  of  the  actual  track  of  the 
moon's  shadow  considerably  greater.  The 
third  eclipse  of  the  series  will  occur  on 
November  30,  1872.  In  ofie  respect  it  wiU 
be  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ever  re- 
corded; for  it  must  be  described  as  at 
once  an  annular  and  a  total  eclipse  of  the 
sun.  This  is  readily  explained,  though 
the  occurrenoe  is  altogetuer  exceptiotml. 

^  It  Is  a  slnjpilar  circumstance  that  the  earth  will 
present  almost  exactly  the  (>ame  face  towards  the 
suo  at  the  moment  of  central  eclipse  on  the  12th 
in!«t..  as  at  the  .middle  of  the  transit  of  Venua,  on 
December  8, 1874.  The  fifteen  pictures  of  the  ro- 
tating earth,  in  Plate  VIII.  of  niv  treatise  un  the 
sun,  illustrate  the  approaching  eclipse  a-^  exactly  a^ 
though  drawn  for  the  purpose.  Tlie  lirst  »hows  the 
eartlrs  ftioe  as  seen  firom  the  sun  Just  before  th^ 
moon's  passage  begins;  tlie  npxt  thirteen  »how  the 
eartli's  lace  at  successive  intervuU  of  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  during  the  progresii  of  the  eclipse;  and  the 
last  shawa  the  earth^s  tkce  ai  seen  i>om  the  auo  juit 
'  after  the  mooa  has  passed  oiT  that  Qkoe, 
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The  reader  is  aware  that  the  point  of  the 
moon's  conical  Fhadour  sometimes  extends 
beyond  and  sometimes  falls  short  of  the 
earth.  In  the  former  case  an  eclipse  is 
total,  in  the  latter  it  is  annular.  But  in 
the  eclipse  of  November  80, 1872,  the  apex 
of  the  shadow  falls  short  of  the  earth's 
surface  at  the  beginning  of  the  eclipse ;  it 
encounters  the  earth  as  the  shadow-track 
passed  onward  towards  the  bulging  cen- 
tral part  of  the  earth's  illuminated  hemi- 
sphere ;  and  presently,  towards  the  close 
of  the  eclipse,  falls  again  short  of  the  earth's 
surface.  So  that  there  are  two  points 
on  the  earth's  surface  where,  on  Novem- 
ber 30,  1872,  the  eclipse  will  be  exactly 
total,  the  moon  just  hiaing  the  sun  and  <no 
more,  and  only  for  a  single  instant.  The 
totality  will  nowhere  last  more  than  about 
three-qnarters  of  a  minute ;  and  as  the 
place  where  this  will  happen  lies  very  far 
south  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  it  is  not  likely 
that  any  observer  will  witness  this  eclipse. 
It  is,  however,  the  most  considerable  solar 
eclipse  of  the  year  1872.  The  last  eclipse 
of  the  series  occurs  on  November  19, 1873, 
and,  Uk$  the  last  of  the  former  series,  it  is 
altogether  unimportant.  The  moon,  as 
aapposed  to  be  seen  from  the  sun,  will  just 
graze  the  most  southerly  part  of  the 
earths  disc.  **The  circumstances  of  the 
edipf^  are  such,"  says  the  Nautical  Alma- 
sac,  ^that  a  map  has  not  been  coni^idered 
lequisite.*"  There  will  be  no  total  solar 
eclipse  at  all  in  1873. 

Not  until  April  16,  1874,  will  any  total 
eclipse  worth  observing  take  place,  after 
the  eclipse  of  the  present  month.  Nor  are 
the  circumstances  of  the  eclipse  of  1874 
such  as  to  encourage  favourable  hopes  that 
much  will  be  learned  during  its  progress. 
On  April  6, 1875,  there  will  be,  I  believe,  a 
much  more  important  eclipse  visible  (as  I 
judge  from  a  rough  calculation)  in  Ameri- 
ca; but  I  shall' probably  be  excused  from 
entering  into  an  exact  calculation  of  its 
circnmstances,  more  especially  as  the 
Nautical  Almanac  for  1875  will,  I  believe, 
be jmblished  before  this  essay  appears. 

It  will  be  inferred  that  a  considerable 
degree  of  interest  is  attached  by  astrono- 
meis  to  the  eclipse  of  the  present  month, 
followed  as  it  will  be  by  two  years  and 
four  months  during '  which  there  will 
be  no  solar  eclipses  worthy  of  special  ob- 
lenration. 

Although  the  ecMpse  of  the  12th  inst.  is 
not  nearly  so  favourable  for  observational 
purposes  as  the  great  Indian  eclipse  of 
18O8,  yet  there  is  a  considerable  variety 
as  respects  the  choice  of  stations.  In  fact 
there  are  no  less  than  four  distinct  sec- 


tions of  the  moon's  shadow-track  to  which 
it  has  been  judged  advisable  to  send  ob- 
servers. The  track  crosses  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  and 
along  this  part  of  its  course  there  will 
probably  be  several  observing  parties, 
the  arrangements  being  superintended  by 
Mr.  Pogson,  the  Government  Astronomer 
at  Madras,  and  by  Colonel  Tenant  and 
Captain  Herschel,  both  known  to  fame 
through  their  observations  during  the 
great  eclipse  of  1868.  Thence  the  shadow- 
track  passes  to  the  northern  part  of  Cey- 
lon, and  along  this  part  of  its  course  the 
English  eclipse  expedition  will  be  sta- 
tioned. It  will  probably  bu  in  the  remem- 
brance of  most  of  my  readers  that  the 
English  Grovernment  granted  (several 
months  back)  the  sum  of  £2,000,  as  well 
as  transport  and  the  mean<4  of  camping, 
for  an  expedition  to  Ceylon.  It  was 
hoped  that  Professor  Stokes  would  have 
been  able  to  take  charge  of  this  expedi- 
tion ;  but  these  hopes  were  disappointed. 
Mr.  Lockyer,  however,  has  been  able  to 
dve  his  services,  and  doubtless  the  expe- 
dition will  be  a  highly  effective  one.  The 
shadow-track  passes  from  Ceylon  to  Java, 
where  a  French  party  under  M.  Janssen 
will  be  stationed.  Lastly,  the  shadow- 
track  passes  to  the  northern  part  of  the 
Australian  continent,  and  a  strong  observ- 
ing party  has  proceeded  from  Sydney  and 
Melbourne  to  the  stations  along  this  part 
of  the  shadow's  course. 

The  totality  will  last  longest  in  North 
Australia,  where  its  duration  will  be  more 
than  four  minutes,  or  nearly  two  minutes 
longer  than  the  duration  of  the  eclipse  of 
last  year  at  the  best  stations.  In  Java  the 
totality  will  last  more  than  three  minutes. 
In  Ceylon  the  duration  of  totality  will 
barely  exceed  by  a  few  second-j  the  dura- 
tion of  totality  last  December.  A  some- 
what curious  mistake  was  made  on  this 
point  in  a  scientific  journal.  Mr.  Hind,  in 
his  first  and  comparatively  rough  estimate 
of  the  course  traversed  by  the  moon's 
shadow,  had  placed  Trincomalee  on  the 
border  of  the  track,  so  that  the  duration 
of  totality  at  Trincomalee  would  have 
been  verv  short.  But  after  his  final  and 
more  elaborate  calculation,  he  set  Trin- 
comalee close  to  the  centre  of  the  shad- 
ow-track, with  a  duration  of  total  ob- 
scuration amounting  to  two  and  a  half 
minutes.  Strangely  enough  the  increase 
of  the  estimated  duration  was  alone  no- 
ticed by  the  writer  of  an  article  in  Nature 
and  it  was  reasoned  that  since  the  dura- 
tion is  so  considerable  at  Trincomalee  on 
the  border  of  the  track,  it  must  be  very 
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much  greater  at  places  on  the  centre  of 
the  track.  I  need  scarcely  point  out  that 
this  inference  was  unwarranted.  In  fact 
the  duration  of  totality  can  never  under 
Any  circumstances  be  considerable  for 
places  close  to  the  border  of  the  shadow- 
track.*  In  southern  India  the  eclipse  will 
last  about  as  long  as  the  eclipse  of  last  year 
at  the  best  stations. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  observers 
this  year  will  have  a  much  more  difficult 
task  than  those  who  have  added  so  impor- 
tantly to  our  knowledge  during  the  eclipses 
of  the  last  three  years.  This  will  appear 
on  a  brief  consideration  of  the  progress 
and  present  position  of  the  problem  with 
which  the  observers  are  to  deal. 

In  1808,  the  observers  of  the  great  Indi- 
an eclipse  discovered  that  the  solar  prom- 
inences are  vast  masses  of  glowing  vapour, 
hydrogen  being  the  chief  constituent  of 
these  marvellous  objects.  But  the  solar 
corona,  that  glory  of  light  which  appears 
around  and  beyond  the  coloured  promi- 
nences, did  not  at  that  time  receive  its  in^ 
terpretation.  In  1809,  the  American  ob- 
servers directed  their  chief  attention  to 
this  beautiful  phenomenon  ;  and  they  were 
singularly  successful  in  their  observations. 
One  result  of  a  very  remarkable  character 
was  obtained  by  several  observers.  The 
light  of  the  corona  when  analyzed  in  the 
spectroscope  was  found  to  be  in  large 
part  monochromatic,  the  coronal  spec- 
trum showing  one  bright  Ihie.  Now  the 
reader  is  doubtless  aware  that  in  spectrum 
analysis  the  essential  point  is  to  determine 
where  any  bright  or  dark  lines  may  lie 
along  the  range  of  that  rainbow-tinted 
streak  which  we  call  the  solar  spectrum. 
In  this  instance  the  position  of  the  bright 
line  has  been  most  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined by  a  very  skilful  spectroscopist, 
Professor  Youug,  of  America.  The  line 
agrees  in  position  with  one  of  the  lines  in 
the  spectrum  of  iron,  a  line  also  seen  in 
the  spectrum  of  the  aiu*ora  bt)realis.  But 
the  spectrum  of  iron  contains  upwards  of 
400  lines,  while  even  the  simpler  spectrum 
of  the  aurora  contains  several  lines ;  that 
of  the  corona,  on  the  other  hand,  has  not 
been  proved  to  contain  any  other  bright 
lines  except  the  one  just  mentioned. 
Others  have  been  suspected,  but  the  de- 
gree of  their  brightness  has  not  been 
such  as  to  prove  beyond  all  possibility 
of  question  that  they  belong  to  the  solar 
corona. 

*  A  tomcwhat  timUar  mistake  occurred  last  year, 
whereby  the  Sicflian  eclipse  party  formed  loo  san- 
^Ine  expeotaUoiu  of  the  duration  of  totality  in  that 


However,  as  Professor  Young  remarks 
on  this  point  (writing  in  1871),  consider- 
ed as  a  demonstration  of  self-luminosity 
one  bright  line  is  just  as  conclusive  as 
many." 

It  was  in  fact  demonstrated  by  this 
observation  alone  that  the  corona,  for  a 
considerable  part  at  least  of  its  extension, 
is  a  self-luminous  object.  *^  Nor  can  there 
be  any  doubt,"  we  may  add  with  Professor 
Young,  **as  to  the  location  of  the  self- 
luminous  matter.  It  cannot  be  in  our 
atmosphere,  for  no  possible  reason  can  be 
assigned  why  ^he  particular  molecules  of 
the  air  that  happen  to  lie  near  the  lines 
which  join  the  ey«  of  the  observer  with  the 
edge  of  the  moon  should  become  luminous 
rather  than  others  in  a  different  portion  of 
the  sky.  Nor  can  it  be  at  the  moon ; 
otherwise,  of  course,  it  would  always  be 
visible  round  her  disc.**  "  Accordingly/* 
he  adds,  "  it  is  now  universally,  I  think  I 
Tnay  say,  acknowledged  that  one  important 
element  of  the  corona  consists  of  a  solar 
envelope  of  glowing  oas  reaching  to  a  con- 
siderable elevation.  Mr.  Lockyer,  who  is 
still  disposed  to  assign  to  the  solar  element 
of  the  corona  a  lower  relative  importance 
than  most  other  astronomers,  concedes  a 
thickness  of  from  six  to  ten  minutes"  — 
that  is  from  a  GSth  to  a  third  of  the  solar 
diameter. 

This,  as  I  have  said,  was  written  by 
Professor  Young  in  1871,  but  before  a 
certain  most  important  fact  had  come  to 
his  knowledge,  which  without  at  all  affect- 
ing what  he  here  puts  forward,  renders  it 
possible  to  say  much  more  as  to  the  real 
extension  of  the  corona. 

We  have  seen  that  a  certain  object* 
surrounding  the  sun  on  all  sides  to  a  dis- 
tance of  from  100,000  miles  to  290,000 
miles  from  his  surface,  is  demonstrably  a 
self-lumiuous  envelope.  It  was  to  this 
envelope,  or  perhaps  rather  to  its  brighter 
portion  as  seen  from  the  earth,  that  some 
proposed  to  assign  the  barbarous  name 
"  leucosphere,**  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
bright  layer  of  prominence-matter  close  by 
the  sun,  which  is  called  the  sierra,  or  * 
chromatosphere.  But  the  visible  exten- 
sion of  the  corona  is  greater  yet,  and 
before  the  eclipse  of  1870  doubts  still 
existed  as  to  the  actual  extent  of  that 
solar  corona,  which  all  had  now  begun  to 
recognize  as  a  real  entity.  Tliat  some 
portion  of  the  light  seen  around  the  sun 
during  total  eclipse  is  in  reality  only  due 
to  the  illumination  of  our  own  atmosphere 
is  altogether  beyond  question.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  as  was  pointed  out  by  Professors 
Young  and  Uarkness,  Dr.  Curtis,  and  my- 
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8^  tiiai  none  of  the  coronal  light  for 
several  degrees  from  the  sun's  place,  can 
be  solar  light  reflected  by  our  atmosphere, 
as  had  been  mistakenly  supposed ;  but  it 
is  no  less  certain  that  our  atmosphere  is 
illnminated  not  merely  in  directions  lying 
dose  np  to  the  moon's  edge,  but  even 
towards  the  body  of  the  moon  herself,  by 
rhe  light  of  the  coloured  prominences  and 
of  the  real  solar  corona.  The  observer 
himself  sees  these  luminous  objects  during 
totality,  and  therefore  the  air  all  round 
him  must  be  illuminated  by  them.* 

Now  here  a  question  of  extreme  delicacy 
arises.  The  true  solar  corona  undoubtedly 
grows  fainter  and  fainter  with  increased 
extension  from  the  sun.  That  is,  if  we 
could  see  the  corona  from  some  point 
raised  above  the  earth's  atmosphere,  so 
that  no  terrestrial  illumination  could  de- 
ceive us,  we  should  see  the  corona  grada- 
ally  diminishing  in  lustre  with  distance 
from  the  sun,  until  at  last  it  became  too 
fiunt  to  be  discerned  at  all.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  illumination  of  our  atmosphere- 
during  totality  must  necessarily  increase 
with  distance  from  the  direction  of  the 
ecli|>8ed  sun.  This  is  obvious,  because 
those  molecules  of  the  air  which  lie  directly 
towards  the  moon's  place  are  themselves 
mffering  total  eclipse  from  the  sim's  direct 
light,  and  are  illuminated  by  a  rather  less 
proportion  of  prominence  and  coronal  light 
than  the  observer  himself,  whereas  those 
Bolccoles  which  lie  in  directions  far  re- 
Boved  from  the  place  of  the  eclipsed  sun 
ftre  suffering  either  but  a  partial  eclipse,  or 
else,  though  their  eclipse  be  total,  they 
are  yet  illnminated  by  more  luHtrous  por- 
tions of  the  corona  and  prominence-matter. 
So  that  so  far  as  atmospheric  glare  alone 
18  concerned,  we  should  have,  as  I  wrote 
in  Afarch,  1870,  a  relatively  "  dark  redon 
around  the  eclipsed  sun  and  a  gradual 
iBcrease  of  light  with  distance  from  him." 

*  One  cftiinot  bat  be  sorprised  at  the  streM  which 
vw  Uid  by  some  soon  alter  the  edipso  of  last  De- 
cember, on  the  fact  that  even  direetl/  towards  the 
inooD*8  place,  Hffht  was  received  which  the  speotro- 
*  wope  showed  to  be  gimilar  in  character  to  that 
of  the  bright  inner  portion  of  the  corona.  Not 
only  wan  the  fact  dwelt  on  repeatedly  as  a  proof 
that  the  corona  lies  on  our  side  of  the  moon,  bat 
h  ira<<  commended  to  mj  own  special  attention  as  a 
pruof  that  I  had  been  mistaken  in  urging  before  the 
♦dipie  of  imo  that  the  corona  is  demonstrably  a 
telar  appendage.  In  the  very  paper  in  which  I 
wgwl  this  view  before  the  Royal  Astronomical  So- 
d«y,  on  March  11, 1870, 1  ponted  oat  that  our  air 
miBibeillumloafeed  towards  the  moon's  place  by 
the  light  of  all  the  vifdble  solar  appendages  —  as  the 
pronunences,  chroraatosphere,  and  corona  —  as 
vdl  as  by  reflected  earth-light.  My  words  were 
saOdently  distinct.  They  ran  as  follows :  —  "  The 
Uffkt  from  all  these  sources  should  extend  oyer  the 
mooo'e  disc,  since  It  would  lUnminate  the  air  be- 
tvwn  tteobtenrer  and  the  moon's  body." 


The  question  which  arises  here,  then,  is 
this — at  what  distance  from  the  eclip.<*ed 
sun  has  the  light  of  the  solar  corona  so 
diminished,  and  that  of  the  atmospheric 
glare  so  increased,  that  the  latter  light 
predominates  over  the  former.  This  ques- 
tion is  not  only  exceedingly  nice,  but,  as 
actually  stated,  it  is  wholly  unanswerable, 
unless  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  real  solar 
corona  has  definite  limits,  recognizabl«3 
perhaps  by  more  refined  methods  of  ob- 
servation than  have  yet  been  applied. 

But  although  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
utmost  actual  extension  of  the  corona  can 
be  determined  by  means  of  such  appliances 
as  are  at  present  available,  yet  it  was 
possible  last  December  to  demonstrate  the 
extension  of  the  corona  to  a  distance  far 
exceeding  the  six  or  ten  minutes  acknowl- 
edged by  those  who  had  once  Bought  to 
reason  away  the  corona  almost  wholly. 
It  is  clear  that  if  any  definite  coronal 
feature  extending  more  than  ten  minutes 
from  the  place  of  the  eclipsed  sun,  could 
be  seen  at  stations  far  apart,  then  beyond 
all  question  that  feature  would  be  shewn 
to  be  extra  terrestrial.  For  instance,  it 
could  not  possibly  be  imagined  that  some 
peculiarity  in  the  air  over  Syracuse  could 
reproduce  a  feature  of  this  sort  precisely 
as  it  appeared  to  the  observers  near  Xerez, 
owing  to  a  peculiarity  of  the  air  over  this 
station. 

Now,  soon  after  the  eclipse  occurred,  it 
was  announced  that  the  observers  in  Spain 
had  recognized  a  peculiar  gap,  shaped  like 
a  letter  V,  in  the  lower  portion  of  the 
corona  —  on  the  left  hand.  This  gap  was 
pictured  and  described  to  me  by  my  friend, 
Mr.  W.  H.  H.  Hudson,  M.A.,  and  Fellow 
of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  before 
any  of  the  other  accounts  had  come  under 
my  notice ;  and  it  was  with  some  interest 
that  I  awaited  the  January  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society,  before  which 
the  records  of  the  observers  in  Spain  were 
to  be  presented.  At  that  meeting  a  pic- 
ture was  exhibited  by  Lieutenant  Brown, 
in  which  this  V-shaped  gap  wa^  a  very 
prominent  feature.  But  in  the  discussion 
which  ensued  after  Lieutenant  Brown's 
paper  had  been  read,  Mr.  Hudson  re- 
marked that  the  gap  had  seemed  somewhat 
larger  to  him,  —  on  which  Lieutenant 
Brown  admitted  that  perhaps  the  size  of 
the  gap  had  not  been  quite  adequately  pre- 
sented in  his  drawing. 

After  the  meeting  a  photograph,  taken 
during  the  eclipse  by  Mr.  Willard,  of 
America,  was  shown  to  a  few  of  those 
present.  "Why  the  picture  was  not  exhib- 
ited and  described  at  the  meetinsc  itself  J 
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do  not  knoTT.  Probably  the  description 
was  reserved  for  American  societies.  But 
whatever  the  cause,  it  is  certain  that  if  the 
picture  had  been  shown  earlier,  some 
doubts  which  were  expressed  respecting 
the  real  nature  of  the  corona  would  have 
been  obviated.  For  there,  in  the  photo- 
graph, and  occupying  the  precise  position 
described  to  me  much  earlier  by  Mr. 
Hudson,  and  publicly  described  and  pic- 
tured by  Lieutenant  Brown  and  others, 
was  this  V-shaped  gap. 

Mr.  Willard's  photograph  was  taken  at 
a  station  near  Xerez,  so  that  all  that  has 
hitherto  been  said  relates  to  Spanish  obser 
rations.  To  complete  this  portion  of  the 
evidence,  I  quote  the  following  passage 
from  an  interesting  account  of  the  eclipse 
by  one  of  the  observers  in  Spain.  It  is 
extracted  from  the  English  Mechanic  for 
January  27, 187 L  "The  corona  proper^  or 
glorf/,  or  radiated  corona  —  as  it  is  variously 
called  —  extended  a  distance  of  alnaost  the 
moon's  diameter  from  the  moon's  edge, 
but  not  equally  in  every  direction.  It  had 
a  greater  extension  in  four  directions,  at 
the  extremities  of  two  diameters  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  so  as  to  give  it  the 
shape,  roughly  speaking,  of  a  square  with 
rounded  comers.  It  was  broken  in  parts, 
and  notably  by  one  decided  V-shaped  gap. 
This  was  observed,  not  only  by  one  party, 
but  at  three  stations,  San  Antonio,  Xeres, 
and  La  Maria  Louisa,  which  form  a  trian- 
gle, each  of  whose  sides  is  five  or  six  miles 
in  length." 

But  in  the  meantime  news  had  been  re- 
ceived from  Sicily  which  conveyed  the  un- 
pleasing  impression  that  the  observations 
there  had  been  all  but  complete  failures. 
In  particular  it  was  supposed  that  Mr. 
Brothers,  who  had  the  management  of  the 
photographic  department  there,  had  been 
unable  to  obtain  any  useful  results,  —  since 
DO  mention  had  yet  been  made  of  his  suc- 
cess. I  was  indeed  as  much  surprised  as 
pleased,  when  I  received  a  letter  from  him 
announcinjf  that  he  had  secured  five  photo- 
graps  of  the  corona,  in  one  of  which  the 
corona  appeared  "as  it  had  never  been 
seen  on  glass  before."  It  will  bo  con- 
ceived that  I  awaited  with  great  interest 
even  the  first  rough  sketch  of  the  corona 
as  there  pictured.  If  the  V-shaped  gap 
appeared  in  such  sketch,  the  conclusion 
would  bo  inevitable  that  a  real  solar  ap- 
pendage exists  having  an  extension  at 
least  equal  to  that  indicated  by  the  bound- 
ing edges  of  the  gap  —  that  is,  an  exten- 
sion of  at  least  6(K),000  miles.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  well-marked  peculiarity 
failed  to  present  itself,  the  inference  would 


be  that  it  does  not  exist  in  the  photot^raph, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  sevmiujj:  gap  was 
due  to  some  peculiarity  of  the  atmospheric 
illumination  at  the  Spanish  stations.  It 
would  not,  in  this  case,  be  by  any  raeina 
demonstrated  that  the  sun  has  no  append- 
age reaching  so  far  as  five  or  six  hundred 
thousand  miles  from  the  sun's  surface,  bat 
it  would  be  quite  certain  that  the  evidence 
given  by  the  V-shaped  gap  could  not  be 
accepted  as  demonstrative  or  even  trust* 
wortny.  The  presence  of  the  V-ahaped 
gap  in  Mr.  Brothers*s  photograph  would 
supply  an  argument  positive  and  final ;  its 
absence  would  supply  a  negative  argument, 
proving  nothing  however,  and  leaving  the 
matter  much  where  it  stood  before  the 
eclipse  took  place. 

The  first, sketch  I  received  was  con- 
tained in  a  hasty  note  from  Mr.  Brothers, 
written  soon  after  his  arrival  in  England. 
I  was  surprised,  and,  to  say  the  truth, 
somewhat  disappointed,  to  find  that  the  V- 
shaped  gap  was  not  shown,  as  in  the  Span- 
ish pictures.  There  were  several  gaps, 
but  not  one  in  the  lower  left-hand  portion 
of  the  corona.  But  in  the  next  letter 
which  I  received,  Mr.  Brothers  intimated 
that  the  sketch  was  only  intended  to  show 
the  general  aspect  of  the  corona  —  to 
show  its  radiated  structure,  —  and  that  in 
fact  he  had  not  copied  the  sketch  from  the 
photograph,  the  negative  not  being  as  yet 
unpacked.  Some  days  elapsed  before 
a  drawing  made  from  the  photograph  was 
sent  to  me.  In  this  drawing  the  V-shaped 
gap  was  not  ouHr  presented  in  the  same 
place  as  in  the  Spanish  views,  but,  as  in 
them,  it  formed  the  most  remarkable  fea- 
ture of  the  corona.  Soon  after,  photo- 
graphs taken  directly  from  Mr.  Brothers's 
negative  were  in  the  hands  of  all  who  took 
interest  in  the  subject,  and  there — pic- 
tured by  the  corona  itself  —  was  the  gap 
on  which  so  much  was  held  to  depend.  AU 
possibility  of  mistake  as  to  the  reality  of 
the  agreement  between  this  gap  and  the 
gap  sliown  in  the  American  photograph 
was  removed  by  the  circumstance  that  two 
other  gaps,  less  marked  but  still  recogniza- 
ble, appeared  in  both  photographs. 

I  have  dwelt  somewhat  at  length  on  this 
V-shaped  gap,  because  it  is  in  reality  of 
extreme  importance.  On  no  former  occa- 
sion had  any  distinctive  feature  of  the 
corona  been  unmistakably  recognized  at 
stations  far  apart.  It  happened  strangely 
that  on  the  first  occasion  upon  which  the 
corona  was  successfully  photo^aphed,  a 
very  remarkable  and  characteristic  pecu- 
liarity was  presented  by  the  corona.  Fa- 
vourable as  are  the  circumstances  of  the 
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approacliing  eclipse,  it  is  not  by  any  means 
certain  that  the  photographs  taken  at  dis- 
tant stations  will  be  so  well  suited  for 
comparison  as  those  taken  during  the 
eclipse  of  last  year.  So  that  it  is  well  to 
set  store  by  the  great  fact  which  was  es- 
tablished by  the  observers  of  the  latter 
edipse.  The  following  words,  taken  from 
ft  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Brothers  by  Sir 
John  Herscbcl,  serve  to  indicate  the  im- 
portance which  he  attached  to  the  photo- 
^phic  records  of  the  V-shaped  gap :  — 
•* Assuredly,"^  he  wrote,  "the  decidedly 
zaarked  notcfi  or  bay  in  both  photographs" 
(those  taken  at   Cadiz  and  Syracuse) 

freeing  so  perfectly  in  situation  (marked 
80  definitely  by  its  occurrence  just  opposite 
the  middle  point  between  two  Unmistaka- 
ble red  prominences)  is  evidence  not  to 
be  refused,  of  ita  extra-atmospheric  ori- 
gm.*  ...  A  t^irrestrial  atmospheric  origin 
is  anite  out  of  the  question." 

And  here,  in  passing,  I  may  venture  to 
note  as  somewhat  surprising  —  in  the  pres- 
ence of  such  an  opinion,  announced  pub- 
Bdy  before  the  highest  astromomical  tri- 
bual  of  this  kingdom  —  the  statement 
Bade  by  the  President  of  the  last  meeting 
of  the  British  Association,  that  the  obser- 
vations duriniar  the  eclipse  of  1870  proved 
the  terrestrial  atmospheric  origin  of  at 
least  the  principal  portion  of  the  coronal 
%ht.  Even  if  we  rejected  the  posiiive 
mdence  obtained  during  that  eclipse,  and 
«fen  if  we  regarded  Herschers  opinion  as 
d  DO  weight  whatever,  it  would  still  be 
iapoesible  to  point  to  a  single  fact  dis- 
covered last  December  which  tended  to 
coofirm  the  atmospheric  theory.  Facts 
▼ere  noticed  then,  as  facts  have  been  no- 
ticed before,  which  at  a  first  view  seem  to 
Bttggest  a  terrestrial  origin  of  the  coronal 
phenomena;  but  undoubtedly  none  of 
those  facta  were  novel.  Every  circum- 
stance that  was  new  to  astronomers  was 
ia  £ikvour  of  the  extra-terrestrial  origin, 

*  The  omitted  worde  relate  to  the  absence  of  any 
4gnt  which  coold  show  the  corona  to  l>6  a  phenom- 
fvm  prodoced  within  the  space  eeparatinff  the 
mth  from  the  moon.  On  this  point.  Airther,  1  may 
tOBark  that  I  had  occasion  to  submit  to  Sir  John 
Henchel  certain  considerations  relating  to  a  theory 
that  the  radiations  of  the  corona  are  produced  bV 
the  passage  of  the  solar  rajrs  past  the  moon's 
rdge,  tirronf h  dispersed  meteoric  matter  between 
th«  earth  and  the  moon.  I  submitted,  amongst  other 
Batten,  this  question  to  the  great  astronomer  — 
Whether  the  light  due  to  the  illumination  of  this 
ditpened  matter  would  not  be  altogether  inferior 
ia  amount  to  the  light  received  from  the  illumina- 
tion  of  similar  matter  lying  1)eyond  the  moon,  up 
to  sod  beyond  the  tnn*s  place?  His  reply  was.  a^  I 
had  fblly  expected,  that  nndonbtedly  this  consid- 
fntioB  (whicn  he  had  not  before  noticed)  rendered 
the  lunar  theory  of  the  corona  altogether  nntena- 


which,  as  we  have  seen,  Sir  John  Herchel 
regarded  as  demonstrated.  It  is  at  least 
unfortunate  that  in  thus  summing  up  the 
results  of  the  costly  eclipse  expedition  of 
December,  1870,  Sir  W.  Thomson  did  not 
mention  what  particular  discovery  then 
made  seemed  to  his  judj^mcnt  to  demon- 
strate the  terrestrial  origin  (in  the  main) 
of  the  .coronal  phenomena.  One  can  un- 
derstand why  Professor  Tait,  after  hear- 
ing a  lecture  on  the  general  subject  of 
solar  eclipses,  should  have  remarked  that 
what  he  had  just  heard  convinced  him  that 
the  corona  was  of  terrestrial  origin ;  for 
a  variety  of  eclipse  phenomena  seem  at 
a  first  view  to  suggest  the  atmospheric 
theory  as  the  only  available  explanation. 
Moreover  there  can  be  no  question  that 
some  of  the  most  striking  phenomena  pre- 
sented at  the  beginning  and  towards  the 
close  of  totality,  are  actually  due  to  the 
illumination  of  our  atmosphere  at  those 
epochs  by  departing  rays  or  returning  rays 
of  direct  sunlight.  After  a  lecture  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  precisely 
such  phenomena  as  these,  and  illustrated  by 
striking  pictures  of  such  phenomena,  the 
opinion  might  well  be  formed  that  the 
chief  part  of  the  coronal  radiance  is  simply 
atmospheric.  It  is  only  on  a  complete  sur- 
vey of  the  subject,  and  especially  of  the  evi- 
dence relating  to  the  corona  as  seen  in  the 
heart  of  the  totalitjr,  that  the  immense 
weight  of  evidence  m  favour  of  the  real 
existence  of  the  corona  as  a  solar  appen- 
dage of  amazing  extent  is  clearly  recog- 
nized. But  so  far  as  could  bs  judged  by 
the  report,  Sir  W.  Thomson's  expression 
of  opinion  related  solely  to  the  new  results 
—  the  discoveries,  in  fact  —  effected  last 
December ;  and  it  is  perplexing  in  the  ex- 
treme to  hear  these  results  described  as 
demonstrating  the  atmospheric  origin  of 
the  chief  portion  of  the  corona. 

The  only  new  fact  which  seems  in  the 
least  to  countenance  this  remarkable  state- 
ment, is  the  circumstance  that  the  light 
received  from  the  direction  in  which  the 
moon's  dark  disc  lay,  was  found,  when 
analyzed  by  the  spectroscope,  to  resemble 
the  light  received  from  the  corona.  At 
first  si^ht  this  seems  to  show  that  the 
corona  Itself  is  an  atmospheric  phenome- 
non. For  certainly  the  light  received  from 
the  direction  of  the  moon's  dark  disc  can- 
not come  directly  from  a  solar  appendage. 
And  as  great  stress  waa  laid  on  this  cir- 
cumstance by  some,  unfamiliar  with  what 
w'as  to  be  expected  when  this  light  came 
to  be  examined,  it  seems  just  possible  that 
Sir  W.  Thomson  may  have  been  guided 
by  their  strongly-expressed  opinion. 
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But  as  a  matter  of  fact  no  other  result 
could  have  been  expected.  .1  had  myself 
pointed  out  in  March,  1870,  that  reflected 
light  of  precisely  the  observed  nature, 
must'  be  received  from  the  moon's  direc- 
tion. The  air  above  and  around  the  ob- 
server—  including  necessarily  that  lying 
towards  the  moon's  due  —  must  needs  be 
illuminated  by  the  same  corpnal.  glory 
which  the  observer  gazes  upon  with  such 
wonder  during  totality ;  and  the  light  of 
that  atmosphere,  so  illuminated,  must  pre- 
sent the  same  characteristics  as  the  direct  I 
light  of  the  corona,  precisely  as  the  light 
of  the  sky  when  examined  with  the  spec- 
troscope shows  the  same  dark  lines  as  the 
direct  light  of  the  sun. 

We  have  only  to  rememb^,  however, 
that  the  moon  looks  so  dark  during  total- 
ity as  to  seem  perfectly  bldck,  to  see 
how  very  small  a  part  atmospheric  il- 
lumination can  have  in  producing  the  coro- 
nal phenomena.  The  light  received  from 
the  direction  of  the  moon's  disc  must  be 
at  least  as*  strong  as  any  atmospheric  il- 
lumination within  the  region  occupied  by 
the  coronal  glory ;  for  thh  illumination  if 
we  could  see  it  alone,  would  be  nearly 
uniform,  while  where  the  moon  is,  we  re- 
ceive (over  and  above  the  atmospheric 
illumination)  no  inconsiderable  amount  of 
what  astronomers  call  earth-light.  The 
moon's  surface,  at  the  moment  of  a  total 
eclipse,  is  illuminated  by  the  earth  some 
twelve  times  more  brightly  than  the 
earth's  surface  in  full  moonlight.  If  we 
look  at  a  distant  hill  (not  forest-covered) 
bathed  in  the  light  of  the  full  moon,  we 
see  that  it  is  appreciably  luminous  — 
brighter  certainly,  m  appearance,  than  the 
dark  looking  disc  of  the  moon  during  an 
eclipse.  Yet  the  moon's  disc  during 
eclipse,  is  twelve  times  as  luminous,  at 
least ;  and  if  all  other  light  could  be  re- 
moved, we  should  see  the  moon  at  that 
time  as  a  disc  illuminated  with  no  incon- 
siderable degree  of  brightness.  Since  the 
moon  actually  looks  almost  black  —  though 
this  reflected  light  is  reinforced  by  the  at- 
mospheric illumination  —  we  cannot  but 
admit  that  the  atmospheric  illumination 
alone  must  be  very  incx)n8iderable  com- 
pared with  the  light  even  of  the  outer 
parts  of  the  corona,  which,  though  faint, 
seem  by  no  means  black. 

Professor  Young,  of  America,  has  rea- 
soned similarly  on  this  point.  "  Some  in- 
fluence," he  says,  "  our  atmosphere  must,  j 
of  course,  have ;  but  remembering  how 
much  the  inner  portion  of  the  coronal 
ring  exceeds  in  brightness  the  outer,  it  { 
would  seem  that  the  illumination  of  the 


lunar  disc  must  give  us  an  exaggerated 
measure  of  the  true  atmospheric  effect. 
This  illumination  makes  the  edge  of  the 
moon  only  enough  brighter  than  the  cen- 
tre to  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  globe  bat 
of  almost  inky  blackness."  Dr.  Balfour 
Stewart,  also,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr. 
Brothers,  points  out  very  clearly  how  in- 
significant relatively  must  be  the  atmos- 
pheric illumination.  **  The  light  which 
reaches  us  in  a  total  eclipse  from  the  cen- 
tre of  the  moon's  disc,  and  which  may  be 
i  partly  due  to  earth-liffht  reflected  from 
the  moon,  may  be  safely  taken  as  some- 
what exceeding  that  which  can  possibly 
be  due  to  atmospherio  glare  ;  and  inas- 
much as  in  your  photographs  there  is  very 
little  effect  on  the  centre  of  the  moon's 
disc,  I  am  led  to  think  that  very  little  of 
the  result  obtained  can  be  due  to  glare.  I 
have  here  confined  myself  strictly  to  your 
photographs,  but  the  principle  laid  down 
is  applicable  to  all  kinds  of  observations; 
and  I  must  confess  that  I  cannot  at  the 
present  moment  see  why  the  streamers,  if 
they  are  caused  by  the  atmosphere,  should 
invariably  shoot  outwards,  and  never  ven- 
ture to  trespass  upon  the  moon's  disc. 

The  present  position  of  astronomers  is 
this  —  They  have  proved  that  there  is  a 
solar  appendage  extending  to  a  vast  dis- 
tance from  the  sun's  surface,  radiated  — 
usually,  if  not  always  —  in  structure,  and 
shining  in  great  part  with  its  own  inherent 
lustre.  The  portion  of  the  corona's  sub- 
stance which  is  thus  self-luminous  is  gas- 
eous. It  may  well  be,  however,  that  there 
is  also  a  self-luminous  portion  in  the  solid 
or  liquid  condition  —  probably  in  a  state 
of  fine  division.  And  it  has  been  ren- 
dered all  but  certain  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  corona's  light  is  simply  sun- 
light reflected  from  solid  or  liquid  matter 
in  the  corona.  For  while  it  is  perhaps 
doubtful  whether  the  solid  or  liquid  mat- 
ter is  self-luminous  through  intensity  of 
heat,  no  question  remains  as  to  the  actual 
existence  of  such  matter.  Lastly,  it  seems 
highly  probable  that  a  portion  of  the  cor- 
onal light  has  an  electrical  origin,  like  the 
light  of  our  auroras. 

Astronomers  hope  to  obtain,  during  the 
approaching  eclipse,  more  satisfactory  in- 
formation than  they  have  at  present,  re- 
specting the  actual  extension  of  the  coro- 
na, as  well  as  of  the  various  portions  of 
which  it  consists.   The   observers  will 
j  have  to  discriminate  between  the  light 
due  to   atmospheric    illumination,  and 
!  those  fainter  and  more  delicate  portions 
I  of  the  real  corona  which  have  as  yet  not 
been  traced  to  their  actual  limits  (if  they 
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have  any).  It  is  hoped,  in  particular,  that 
pbotograpbs  taken  at  the  extreme  stations 
—  those  in  India  and  Northern  Australia  — 
▼ill  so  confirm  tbe  evidence  first  ob- 
tained from  Mr.  Brothers 's  photographs, 
as  to  conyioce  the  most  skeptical  that  the 
corona  is  not  a  mere  atmospheric  phe- 
nomenon. It  may  well  be  that  spectro- 
icopists  and  polariscopists  will  obtain  some 
new  information  respecting  the  structure 
of  the  corona ;  but  to  efiect  this  they  will 
hare  to  overcome  great  difficulties,  owing 
to  the  way  in  which  the  light  from  our  air 
is  blended  with  the  light  from  the  corona. 
Altogether,  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that 
at  this  stage  of  our  progress  chief  reliance 
is  to  be  placed  on  the  powers  of  photo- 
graphy. After  Mr.  Brothera's  success  dur- 
in!»  the  last  eleven  seconds  only  of  totality 
(for  a  cloud  veiled  the  eclipsed  sun  for 
the  first  two  minutes),  it  may  fairly  be 
hoped  that  by  applying  his  method  the 
photographers  may  obtain  such  pictures 
of  the  corona  as  will  throw  an  altogether 
flew  light  on  this  wonderful,  solar  appen- 
dage. 


From  Good  Cheer. 
THE  NEAP  REEF. 

rr,  MSS.  PAKS,  AUTHOR  OF  "  I>OROTHT  FOX.** 
CHAPTER  IX. 

Now,  at  this  very  time  Philip  Lee  hap- 
pened to  be  at  Honfleur  —  a  place  to  which 
for  many  years  his  trading  had  not  taken 
Mm.  Naturally,  everything  he  saw  and 
beard  recalled  the  days  when  he  used  to 
land,  with  the  certainty  of  a  warm  greeting 
from  kindly  Madame  Dutton  and  her  dark- 
eyed  Uttle  daughter.  Ah  I  it  seemed  but 
yesterday,  that  he  was  a  light-hearted 
stripling  walking  along  towards  the  little 
cottage,  in  sight  of  which  he  gave  a  shrill 
vhisUe  —  a  second  —  a  third  —  and  at  the 
door  woold  appear  a  tiny  figure,  to  give 
one  eager  look  in  his  direction,  and  then, 
with  outstretched  arms  and  shouts  of 
welcome,  come  flying  alon^  to  meet  him. 

Looking  around,  few,  if  any,  cbftnges 
ntet  his  view.  The  old-fashioned  tower 
was  still  the  same.  In  the  narrow  streets 
^  same  people  inhabited  the  same  q^uaint 
benses,  and  before  them  they  sat  knitting 
or  twirling  their  bobbins  until  the  light 
fiuied  away,  when  they  lounced  chattmg 
«id  laughing  merrily  together  by  the 
witer-ddB  or  sat  in  front  of  the  Pomme 
d'Or— still  kept  by  the  good  Veuve  Bar- 
dot— sipping  their  cider,  clinking  elasses, 
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and  trolling  out  their  charutons  de  com- 
pagnie.  The  young  girls  in  their  short, 
warm  petticoats,  gay  coloured  kerchiefs, 
and  prettily-fashioned  caps,  were  repro- 
ductions of  Margot  —  por  was  the  likeness 
lessened  by  their  coquettish  graces,  free 
speech,  and  merry,  innocent  gaiety. 

Philip's  heart  smote  him,  as  he  recalled 
the  many  times  he  had  blamed  Margot  for 
practising  the  very  attractions  whicii  here 
he  thought  so  charming.  How  inconsist- 
ent he  had  been  I  how  hasty,  harsh,  impet- 
uous I  Each  day  he  retraced,  and  lingered 
over,  the  places  where  they  had  been  to- 
gether, the  particular  spots  which,  from 
some  little  incident  occurring  there,  were 
most  vividly  impressed  upon  his  memory, 
until  he  had  nothing  left  in  his  heart  but 
love  for  ker  and  reproach  for  himself. 
Madame  Dutton,  on  her  death-bed,  had 
left  him  a  message,  saying  she  knew  she 
could  tnist  him  to  be  a  friend  to  the 
voung  girl  she  was  leaving  an  orphan 
lonely  and  alone.  Ah  I  he  had  proved  a 
sorry  sort  of  friend,  he  thought ;  ready  to 
listen  to  anything,  and  heap  all  sorts  of 
abuse  upon  her,  the  minute  matters 
weren't  taking  the  turn  he  wanted  them 
to  do.  He  could  see  it  plainly  enough 
now,  his  great  love  had  made  him  selfish ; 
she  had  become  so  necessary  to  Jm  happi- 
ness, that  where  that  wasn't  concerned  he 
had  given  up  studying  hers.  She  was  so 
much  to  him  that  he  couldn't  bear  the 
thought  of  another  man  possessinsf  his 
treasure.  Then  as  to  Dick  Barry  T  He 
was  looked  upon  as  a  fine,  handsome-faced 
young  chap,  likely  enough  to  take  a  girl's 
fancy,  and  she,  poor  child,  had  nobody  to 
advise  her  and  tell  her  of  his  many  failings 
and  his  idle  ways;  though  from  all  that 
was  said  he  had  chang^  since  she  had 
taken  him  in  hand.  •  Very  likely  there  was 
some  good  in  the  poor  fellow  after  all; 
but,  oh  I  it  was  so  hard  to  give  her  up. 
Nevertheless,  he'd  do  it;  his  mind  was 
made  up  now,  and  the  very  first  thing,  as 
soon  as  ever  he  set  foot  in  Redneap, 
should  be  to  go  to  Margot,  tell  her  every- 
thing, and  beg  her  forgiveness.  She 
wouldn't  stand  out,  be  felt  sure  of  that, 
for  she  had  always  been  the  first  to  come 
round  after  their  little  tiffs,  which  thev 
should  never  have  had  only  for  his  brutish 
temper.  The  only  wonder  to  him  was 
that  she'd  stood  him  so  long ;  however, 
he'd  worn  her  out  at  last,  and  he  nodded 
his  head,  sighing  dismally  to  think  that 
he  had  never  been  able  in  his  poor  way  to 
tell  her  half  the  love  he  felt  for  her.  Then 
for  a  few  minutes  he  sat  letting  his  sweet 
and  bitter  recollections  run  on  unchecked, 
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until,  jumping  up  with  an  apology  to 
himself  for  his  eyes  being  weak  and  wa- 
tery by  reason  of  staring  at  th6  sea,  he 
turned  to  go  back  to  the  town,  finishing 
his  reverie  with  God  bless  her  and  make 
her  happy.  Anyhow,  I  s'pose  if  things  run 
contrariwise  in  this  world,  we  must  look 
for  all  righting  itself  in  the  next." 

^^IVe  bin  hurryin'  all  hands  to  look 
sharp  about  gettin*  the  cargo  aboard,"  he 
said  to  his  mate  on  his  return.  "  I  shan't 
put  ofif  starting  from  here  any  longer  than 
i  can  help,  for  the  wind  seems  shifty,  and 
unless  I'uT  mistook,  there's  dirty  weather 
blowing  up  outside,  so  the  sooner  we  up 
stick  and  away  the  better." 

His  heart  was  so  full  of  the  one  subject, 
that  he  could  neither  think  nor  speak  on 
any  other,  and  that  evening,  as  he  and 
Curtis  leaned  over  the  side  of  the  little 
vessel  smoking  their  pipes,  Philip  could  not 
refrain  from  asking  — 

Have  ye  seen  anything  of  old  Dutton 
o'  late?" 

"  Well  no,  I  can't  say  as  I  have,  but  my 
missis'  cousin,  who's  Dick  Barry's  uncle's 
wife,  told  her  that  the  poor  old  chap  had 
bin  terrible  bad  with  the  rheumatics 
agen." 

There  was  a  pause,  for  Philip  knew  that 
though  a  Luton  man,  Curtis  was  perfectly 
aware  of  his  quarrel  with  Margot,  and  that 
this  was  the  reason  whv  he  no  longer 
went  to  the  cottage.  Still,  having  always 
studiously  avoided  the  subject,  it  was 
somewhat  awkward  to  commence  it  now. 
His  companion  was  a  particularly  silent, 
stolid  man,  with  whom  beating  about  the 
bush  would  be  so  muah  lost  time,  there- 
fore gulping  down  his  pride,  he  began 
again. 

"  I've  heard  that  Barry  and  Margot  are 
keeping  each  other  co  mpany." 

"I've  hcerd  the  same,'*  replied  Curtis, 
and  another  pause  ensued. 

"  1  hope  'tis  true  he's  steadied  a  bit," 
Philip  continued ;  "  he's  usen't  to  be  the 
man  likely  to  make  a  girl  happy." 

Curtis  made  no  remark. 

"I  reckon,"  said  Philip  with  an  effort, 
"  'twas  all  a  settled  thing  when  she  went 
over  to  Luton  Revel  with  him  ?  " 

But  Curtis  continued  to  puff  away  in 
silence. 

**  You're  a  nice  lively  sort  o*  chap  to  be 
cast  adrift  with  1 "  exclaimed  Philip  testily, 
losing  all  patience.  Better  to  go  to  sea 
with  a  Lascar  Indian,  or  a  Maltee  man,  for 
they  will  open  their  mouths,  if  nobody's 
the  wiser  for  what  they  say.  But  as  for 
you—" 

"Now  look  ye  here,  mate,"  returned 


Curtis,  moved  to  turn  round  and  take  hia 
pipe  from  his  mouth,  "  if  you  axes  me  a 
question,  never  fear  but  I'll  give  ye  an  an- 
swer ;  but  if  so  be  you  know  the  rights  o' 
everything  certain  yerself,  and  stands  up 
and  holds  forth  upon  it,  why  unless  I  wants 
to  get  up  a  argyment  what  'ave  /  got  to 
say?" 

"  Oh  1  that's  all  talk,"  said  Philip  sur- 
lily; "you  know  fast  enough  what  'tis  I 
want  to  know." 

"  Well,  now  then,  what  do  ye  want  to 
know?" 

"  Why,"  exclaimed  Philip,  the  hot  colour 
showing  through  his  bronzed  face,  "  how 
long  is  it  since  Dick  Barry  and  Margot 
have  been  'trothed  to  each  other?  " 

"  Well,  then,  you've  stumped  me  at  the 
first  go  off,"  replied  Curtis,  "for  so  far  as 
I've  seen  and  heerd  —  and  leave  the  wo- 
menfolk for  ferritin'  out  a  business  o'  that 
sort  —  Margot  has  no  more  thought  o* 
marryin'  Dick  Barry  than  she  has  o'  mar- 
ryin*  me.  And  as  we're  on  this  tack,  I'll 
tell  ye  what  it  is,  Phil  Ivce,  if  you  ain't  one 
o'  the  biggest  fools  I  ever  set  eyes  upon, 
you  ain't  the  man  I  take  ye  for.  I  may 
keep  my  mouth  shut,  but  I  keeps  my  eyes 
open,  and  I  know  you're  no  more  like  the 
chap  you  was,  than  a  herrin's  like  a  pil- 
chard. And  as  for  Majrgot  —  well,  I 
needn't  go  no  further  than  this,  that  she 
told  Jane  Tomlin  that  if  Barry  could  deck 
her  with  dimonds  she  wouldn't  have  him, 
for  she'd  rather  beg  her  bread  wiUi  you 
than  eat  off  gold  with  any  other  man; 
and  that's  the  truth,  which  you  may  be- 
lieve or  not,  for  Jane  Tomlin  told  it  her 
own  self  to  my  missis.   So  there." 

It  was  Phibp's  turn  now  to  be  silent. 
He  could  not  trust  himself  to  speak.  Was 
it  possible  that  this  could  be  ?  Margot 
still  his  own ;  her  love  only  his  ?  Such  a 
rush  of  happiness  came  over  him  at  the 
very  thought,  that  he  could  but  pray  God 
it  might  be  true,  for  if  so,  no  matter 
what  else  happened,  he  should  be  content ; 
and  some  minutes  later  Curtis,  who  had 
returned  to  his  pipe  and  his  own  reflec- 
tions, was  roused  from  them  by  a  hand 
being  laid  on  his  shoulder,  and  Philip 
saying  — 

"  Mate,  there's  no  need  for  much  talk  be- 
tween you  and  me,  but  you've  lifted  a  ton 
weight  off  my  heart,  and  I  shan't  rest  day 
nor  night  till  I  get  Margot  to  say  she'll 
have  me.  Once  let  me  hear  her  say  her 
heart's  mine,  and  I  shan't  have  another 
thing  to  wish  for  in  the  world."  And 
they  shook  hands,  and  felt,  as  Curtis  after- 
wards observed,  "  more  chummy  like  than 
they  had  done  for  months  before."  « 
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CHAPTER  X. 

True  to  his  promise  the  next  morning, 
found  Uncle  Ben  taking  his^ay  towards 
lira.  Lee's  cottage.  lie  set  down  his 
bftsket,  which  at  this  season  was  filled  with 
a  somewhat  incongruous  medley  of  nuts> 
oranges,  peppermint  water,  and  herrings, 
io  m>nt  of  the  gate,  and  giving  a  sharp 
rap  with  his  knuckles  to  intimate  that  he 
intended  opening  the  door,  thrust  in  his 
bead,  saying  in  a  coaxing  voice  — 

"Want  a  nice  herrlp*  this  morning, 
missis?" 

"No,  not  I,"  answered  the  widow  sharply, 
^r  her  mind  being  set  upon  her  cleaning 
up,  she  had  no  wish  to  be  interrupted. 
**iVe  bad  enough  o*  herrin's  for  one  while, 
with  the  last  1  had  o'  you." 

"Ah,  but  the  last  wasn't  like  these, 
missis.  Yon  wouldn't  know  these  from  a 
ham-  Now  you  only  just  put  yer  nose  to 
one." 

Mrs.  Lee  shook  her  head  decisively.  "  I 
ahan't  buy  this  mornin',''  she  said. 

*•  Come  now,  missis,  don't  *ee  say  no,  for 
if  I  get  a  hansel  from  you  I  shall  be  sure 
to  have  a  lucky  day,  and  it's  no  use  offer- 
ing o*  you  oranges,  nor  one  o'  that,  with 
ver  son  allays  a  bringing  ye  things  as  can't 
be  got  no  place  else  for  love  nor  money. 
I  reckon  he's  certain  sure  to  be  back  for 
Cbristmas-day  ?  " 

Well,  so  'tis  to  be  hoped,"  said  Mrs. 
Lee,  with  a  snort  of  important  pride. 
•'Ihe  gentry  about  Luton  'ed  sit  down  to 
A  lai^  dinner  if  not,  for  he's  bringing  all 
Mr.  Brigg's  things,  besides  odds  and  ends 
for  others,  who'd  laugh  t'other  side  o'  their 
iaces,  I  guess,  if  my  Philip  didn't  come  in, 
which  1  trust  in  mercy,  de«ur  feller,  he  will 
on  Toosday  evening  at  the  very  latest." 

"  'Taint  to  be  wondered  at  your  money 
hrinsing  luck,"  said  Uncle  Ben  craftily 
chuckling  at  the  easy  wav  in  which  he  had 
obtain^  his  desired  information,  "  for  as 
IVe  said  hunderds  o'  times  you're  one  in  a 
thousand,  Mrs.  Lee,  and  yer  son's  the 
veryspit of  ye." 

"There  go  along,  do,"  exclaimed  the 
widow,  in  a  mollified  tone,  "  or  you  won't 
wll  nothink  to-day." 

''Not  'til  I've  sold  the  fust  to  you,  missis, 
I  shan't,"  and  in  an  instant  Uncle  Ben  re- 
tamed  with  a  couple  of  his  vaunted  deli- 
cades,  which  after  man^  protestations  on 
the  ^foolishness  o'  takm'  things  you  had 
Bo  use  for,"  Mrs.  Lee  consented  to  buy, 
and  Uncle  Ben,  after  religiously  spitting 
on  the  two-pence  he  received  from  her, 
^esxi  off,  alily  exulting  over  his  super- 
iority. 


I  Never  had  Uncle  Ben  been  so  anxiously 
watched  for  as  he  was  the  whole  of  that 
day;  for,  though  Margot  knew  that  she 
should  see  nothing  of  him  until  he  had,  by 
every  coaxing  art  he  possessed,  emptied 
his  basket,  still,  she  argued,  when  one  so 
desired  that  he  should  sell  all  he  carried, 
there  was  no  knowing  how  speedily  the 
wish  might  be  accomplished.  She  seemed 
to  walk  upon  air,  and  very  great  difficulty 
it  was  to  walk  at  all,  when  running  and 
skipping  accorded  so  much  better  with  the 
lightness  and  gaiety  which  filled  her  heart, 
forcing  her  to  break  out  into  glad  snatches 
of  songs,  making  her  catch  up  the  few 
stray  toddlers  on  the  beach,  and  toss  them 
up  in  her  strong  arms,  until  they  and  she 
laughed  and  screamed  together  in  de- 
lighted chorus.  At  length,  about  three 
o'clock,  just  as  her  impatience  was  becom- 
ing unendurable,  she  was  relieved  by 
seeing  the  old  man  come  hobbling  towards 
her. 

"Oh,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,  Uncle 
Ben  I  I  thought  you  were  never  coming. 
What  a  long  time  it  has  taken  you  to  clear 
your  basket  I " 

**^Yes,"  said  Uncle  Ben,  "  you  may  well 
say  that.  People  nowadays  are  uncommon 
contrairy  about  buying.  Why,  I  b'lieve, 
in  the  matter  o'  herrin's,  some  on  'em 
would  doubt  their  own  fathers.  If  I  says 
they'm  soft  iroed,  they  want's  'em  hard ; 
and  if  I  tells  'em  they'm  hard,  nothin' 
suits  'em  but  soft;  and,  when  I  tries  to 
accommodate  them  with  hard  and  soft  too, 
they  stands  out  I  don't  know  t'other  from 
which.  Lord,  help  us  I  "  he  ejaculated  sit- 
ting down  on  the  boat's  side,  to  which 
Margot  pointed. 

**  It  is  very  tiresome,"  she  said,  in  a  con- 
soling voice.  "But  never  mind,  Uncle 
Ben;  for  you  always  try  to  serve  them 
well  —  don't  you  V  Did  Mrs.  Lee  buy 
anything  of  you  to-day  ?  " 

The  chuckle  which  Uncle  Ben  gave  as- 
sured Margot  more  than  any  words  could 
have  done. 

"Never  you  fear,  lass,  but  III  get  to 
wind'ard  oi  any  woman  as  jtou  ever  come 
across  yet;  and  the  more  knowledgable 
they  be,  the  more  I  loves  to  tackle  'em. 
Lord  bless  ye  1  a  woman  is  all  very  well ; 
but  she  can't  encompass  a  man  —  least- 
ways, not  old  Ben  Ching,  who's  been 
round  the  world,  and  sailed  from  pole  to 
pole." 

"  Then  you  know  when  Philip  wUl  bo 
here?" 

«  All  right,"  said  the  old  fellow,  with  a 
knowing  wink.  "  Now,  what'U  ye  give  mo; 
to  tell  ye  ?  " 
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"Oh,  everything  I  have  got  in  the 
world!  —  only  do  tell  me,  dear  Uncle 
Ben." 

"  Well,  what  do  ye  say  to  Toosday 
morning  ?  "  asked  Uncle  Ben,  putting  his 
head  on  one  side,  and  steadfastljr  regard- 
ing the  anxious  face  before  him;  "or 
would  late  o'  Monday  night  suit  ye  better? 
YouVe  only  to  say  the  word." 

"  Don't  tease  me,  please,  Uncle  Ben.  I 
want  BO  much  to  know  what  Mrs.  Lee 
said." 

"  Why,  th«n,  'twas  this :  that  at  the  very 
latest,  Toosday  will  see  him  home  safe  and 
sound ;  but  she  ain't  so  certain  but  he  may 
come  afore,  as  he's  bringing  a  power  o* 
things  for  the  Luton  gentry." 

Margot  clasped  her  hands  with  delight. 

**  Here,  I  say,"  continued  Uncle  Ben,  "if 
Phil  perseveres  on  the  tack  he's  bin  on  this 
last  year  and  a  half  past,  you'll  be  curlin' 
yer  hair  with  one-pound  notes  afore  you 
die." 

Margot  laughed  outright,  and  then  she 
tried  to  put  on  a  very  grave  expression  as 
she  said  — 

"But  I'm  not  sure  'twould  be  me,  it 
might  be  to  Annie  Turle  that  he  would 
give  them." 

"  Now  you  know  you  don't  mean  that," 
said  the  old  fellow,  "  you  only  want  me  to 
contradict  ye ;  you  know  well  enough 
you've  got  poor  Phil  at  safe  anchorage ; 
and  no  wonder  neither,"  he  said,  putting 
his  weather-stained  old  hand  under  her 
soft  round  chin.  "  Why  I  would'nt  change 
my  old  Moll  —  now  she's  dead,"  he  added 
parenthetically  —  "for  that  maid  o'  Turle 's 
with  her  '  Stand  upon  the  mat,  don't  put 
yer  basket  down  *  —  Lord  help  her  !  when 
she's  come  nigh  seventy,  and's  a  boxing 
the  compass  with  a  maun  o'  fish  on  her 
head  fit  to  break  a  boss's  back,  she  ain't 
the  one,  dearie,  to  whip  it  up,  and  make 
out  to  run  off  vi'  it  in  joke,  because  she 
see'd  old  Ben's  limbs  was  so  screwy  he 
could  hardly  turn ;  I  know'd,  I  know'd,  for 
all  I  blustered  and  bullied  to  bring  it 
back ;  says  I,  she  won't  put  it  down  till 
we'm  atop  o'  Fairly  Hill." 

"  Oh  I  but  that  was  nothing  for  me, 
I'm  accustomed  to  it  —  look  at  grandfa- 
ther." 

"  Yes,  poor  old  chap,  I'm  bettor  than  he 
is;  but  there,  he*s  got  you,  and  I've  got 
nobody,  you  see." 

"No,*'  said  Margot,  "it  was  sad  that 
JioUy  should  die." 

Uncle  Ben  gave  a  dubious  shake  of  the 
'head.  "  'Tis  a  great  comfort  to  me  when  I 
think  she's  at  rest,"  he  said,  "  for  I've  of- 
tentimes speckylated  whether  such  could 


be,  and  Mrs.  Morris  up  to  farm  did  d> 
clare  how  in  crossing  Turncross  she'd 
see'd  Moll,  *  Did  she  speak  ? '  T  says. 
*  No,'  says  she,  *  not  a  word.'  *  Then,'  I 
says,  *  twarn't  my  old  Moll,  for  you  never 
see'd  her  without  hearing  her  too  '  —  and 
no  more  you  never  did,  for  Moll  had  a  ter- 
rible sperrit.  I  used  to  think  'twas  a  p!ty 
t'adn't  bin  put  into  the  body  o'  a  man; 
not  that  she  let  it  lie  idle,  poor  soul,  and 
that  reminds  me  'tis  time  I  began  to  finish 
that  little  job  o'  mine,  for  by  all  I  see 
the  sooner  my  Mary  Jane's  high  and  dry 
the  better." 

"Ah!  Grandfather  said  this  morning 
that  'twould  be  squally.  I  hope  it  won't 
be  a  wet  Christmas,  but  only  a  merry  one. 
It  won't  be  long  to  wait,  will  it?"  she 
added  hopefully.  "Sunday,  and  perhaps 
Monday,  for  the  wind  being  fresh  be  may 
be  in  before  Mrs.  I-»ee  thinks,  and  youll 
be  sure  to  let  me  know  if  you  hear  a  word, 
won't  you.  Uncle  Ben  V  " 

"  Never  you  fear  that,  my  lass.  I  knows 
Phil,  and  he  knows  me,  and  after  I've 
ffived  him  the  signal,  'twon't  be  long  be- 
fore he's  bearing  down  full  sail  towards 
somebody  as  I'll  tell  him  is  a-waitin'  in 
anxious  expectancy  to  hear  him  make  his 
number." 

"  Good-bye,  Uncle  Ben,  and  thank  you — 
thank  vou  —  thank  you." 

"  All  right,"  said  the  old  fellow ;  «  and 
remember,  though  I  can't  dance  at  the 
weddin,'  I  can  drink  yer  two  healths  in  a 
drop  o'  that  stuff  Phil's  sure  to  bring  across 
the  water  wi'  him." 

lilargot  nodded  her  head,  and  ran  off, 
laughing,  while  Uncle  Ben  paused  before 
he  began  his  work,  and  stood  for  a  few 
moments  watching  her  as  he  solilo- 
quized. 

"  Phil  Lee's  a  fine,  straightforward  chap, 
and,  what's  more,  a  fust-rate  sailor ;  but  he 
ain't  too  good  to  mate  wi*  you,  my  lass  — 
no,  nor  he  wouldn't  be  if  he  was  post-cap'- 
en  of  a  74." 

CHAPTER  XI. 

Now  Mrs.  Lee  had  told  Uncle  Ben  thai 
on  Tuesday,  at  the  very  latest,  Philip 
would  be  at  Luton,  as  his  cariio  must  be 
all  discharged  before  Wednesday,  which 
was  Christmas  Eve.  Accordingly,  by 
Tuesday  morning  she  had  fioishea  her 
cleaning,  scoured  her  pots  and  pans  to 
their  last  pitch  of  brilliancy  ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  her  notion,  had  made  ever3rthing 
comfortable  and  tidy  for  the  combined  fes- 
'  tivals  of  Christmas  time  and  her  son's  ar- 
I  rival,  of  which  she  was  now  in  hourly  ex- 
>  pectation.   Still  bent  on  her  matrimonial 
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leheiiie,  she  sat  working,  and  turning  over 
ID  her  mind,  the  various  opportunities 
whieh  this  season  of  social  gatherings 
would  afford  for  bringing  Philip  and  An- 
nie u>gether.  Daring  his  last  visit  home, 
she  had  been  not  a  little  vexed  at  the 
wa^r  he  had  taken  some  reports,  she  had 
repeated  to  him,  of  Mr.  Horan's  attentions 
to  Annie,  saying  he  did  not  think  either 
o*  them  couid  do  better,  they  seemed  cut: 
oat  for  one  another.*'  Anybody  would 
think  the  boy  was  overlooked  to  throw 
away  such  a  chance  —  a  good  business 
ready  to  hand,  a  basket  fortune  from  rela- 
tions, and  everything  old  Turle  possessed 
when  he  died.  Well,  why  she  should  be 
put  to  such  a  trial,  as  seeing  her  own  flesh 
and  blood  act  so  inconsistent,  she  couldn't 
think.  If  'twas  doodle-headed  Gibbins,  or 
that  rattle-pated  Barry,  nobody  *ed  won- 
der; but  her  Philip!  and  lost  in  amaze- 
ment she  let  her  work  drop  idly,  and  sat 
for  a  few  moments  gazing  vacantly  out  of 
the  window. 

She  was  aroused  by  a  cloud  of  dust 
8wee[Mng  past,  and  the  sudden  rattle  of 
doors  and  windows.    She  started  up,  ex- 
claiming :  "  Mercy  on  us,  how  the  wind's 
getting  up  !  I  trust  and  hope  that  Philip's 
in  or  passed  up  before  this."   Then,  throw- 
ing her  apron  over  her  head,  she  ran  to 
the  top  of  the  lane,  hoping  she  might  learn 
from  some  passer-by  whether  any  news 
had  been  heard  of  the  Bluebell;  but  the 
iftemoon  came  without  the  desired  tid- 
ings, and,  unable  longer  to  bear  the  sus- 
pense, she  put  on  her  bonnet  and  cloak, 
thinking  that  in  the  village  she  would 
be  sure  to  meet  some  one  who  would  know 
whether  Philip  had  arrived  at  Luton. 
John  Dykes  the  carrier  was  the  most 
hkely  person,  and  to  his  house  she  went ; 
but  John  said,  "  No,  Philip  wam't  at  Lu- 
ton, and  Maister  Briggs  he's  like  a  mazed 
man  at  his  thini^s  not  a  comin* ;  he's  a  told 
me  for  to  get'n  all  the  eggs,  and  the 
ducks,  and  geese  I  can  lay  sight  on,  and 
bring  wi'  me  to-morrow  momin'."  This 
information  but  increased  Mrs.  Lee's  anx- 
iety, nor  was  her  uneasiness  lessened  by 
the  preparations  which  she  saw  every- 
where being  made  in  anticipation  of  rough 
weather  —  boats  were  drawn  up,  timber 
made  fast,  and  all  within  water  reach  made 
as  taut  and  firm  as  possible.    The  few 
men  who  were  about  endeavoured  to  cheer 
her  by  saying  they  had  no  doubt  that 
Philip,  foreseeing  the  weather,  had  put  into 
Bome  other  port,  and  by  next  day  he'd  come 
on  by  land  to  Luton. 
**Yon  don't  think  he's  passed  without 


any^  o'  you  seeing  her  7 "  asked  the 
widow. 

"Lord  bless  yer  heart,  why  he'd  no 
more  get  her  past  the  Neaps  now  than 
he'd  get  hep  to  ny ;  the  wind's  dead  ashore ; 
she'd  be  straight  on  Flatpole,  and  nothing 
to  hinder  her.  You  go  homo,  missw,  and 
don't  'ee  fret  about  Phil;  he's  all  right, 
make  yer  mind  easy  about  that." 

But  to  make  her  mind  easy,  with  a  storm 
coming  on,  and  her  son  she  did  not  know 
where,  was  more  than  the  mother  could 
do ;  and  her  heart  felt  very  heavy  and  anx- 
ious as,  unable  to  learn  more,  she  turned 
her  steps  in  the  direction  of  home. 

Near  Craft's  she  came  suddenly  upon 
Margot,  who  stopped  with  the  evident  in- 
tention of  addressing  her;  but  the  stern 
old  woman  wheeled  round  in  the  opposite 
direction,  preferring,  as  she  said,  to  go  a 
mile  out  of  her  way  rather  than  let  that 
brassy-faced  slut  see  she  was  in  trouble. 

"  I  don't  think  she's  a  bad-hearted  girl, 
though,*'  said  Annie  Turle,  whom  Mrs. 
Lee  had  dropped  in  to  see,  hoping  a  gossip 
might  make  ner  forget  her  anxiety.  "I 
hear  she's  bin  almost  the  saving  o'  Nanny 
Smith's  eldest  boy." 

**  Ugh  I  snorted  Mrs.  Lee;  "she  must 
ha'  the  stomach  o'  a  horse  to  go  inside 
their  place;  but  there,  I  don't  suppose 
much  goes  agen  her  as  is  used  to  her  own 
country,  where  I've  heerd  tell  they  throw 
out  all  their  mess  and  garbage  in  front  o^ 
their  doors,  before  which  a  nasty,  foul 
gutter's  allays  runnin'.  Call  them  Chris- 
tians! Ah!  don't  tell  me,  let  'em  read 
their  Bible,  and  see  there  that '  cleanliness 
is  next  to  godliness.' " 

"  I  expect  that  Philip  w  in  a  way  about 
all  the  things  he's  bringing,"  said  Annie 
after  a  pause,  during  which  Mrs.  Lee'  had 
gone  to  the  door  to  see  whether,  according 
to  her  hopeful  expectation,  the  wind  was 
dropping  with  the  rising  moon ;  **  how 
do  you  think  he'll  get  them  brought  to 
Luton?" 

"I  am  sure  I  can't  tell,"  replied  the 
widow  with  an  anxious  sigh.  "  I  trust  the 
Lord  has  guided  him  safe  to  some  port 
before  this." 

"  Oh !  you  may  depend  upon  that. 
Come,  'taint  like  you  to  be  nervous,  Mrs. 
Lee." 

"  I  ain't  so  young  as  I  used  to  be,  Annie, 
and  I  find  I  can't  bear  worry  as  I  used  to. 
Ah  I  if  Philip  would  only  give  up  seafaring 
and  stop  asnore,  I'm  sure  'twould  be  joy 
untold  to  me ;  but  there,  p'raps  I'm  over 
wishful  to  have  things  my  own  way ;  for 
certain  my  earthly  prayer  o'  late  has  bin 
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to  have  all  hindrances  removed  which  keep 
ypu  and  he  from  coming  together." 

Annie  coloured.  "  I  don't  believe,"  she 
said,  **  that'll  ever  be." 

"  And  why  not  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Lee  sharp- 
ly. ^'Vm  sure  you're  very  fond  o*  one 
another." 

That  I  don't  deny,"  and  Annie  bent 
down  so  as  to  prevent  her  colour  being 
seen ;  *'  but  it  isn't  in  a  marryin*  way." 

"  Love  too  hot  boils  over  the  pot,"  said 
^Irs.  Lee  sententiously ;  **  much  better  be- 
gin life  together  with  the  knowledge  that 
you've  took  each  other  with  yer  eyes  open, 
and  not  bin  blind  to  a  lot  o'  follies  and 
failin's  you'll  see  plain  enough  when 
there's  no  gettin'  away  from  'em.  How- 
ever," she  added,  "  I  leave  it  to  wiser 
hands  than  mine,  to  do  as  is  best." 

Here  the  conversation  was  interrupted 
by  Mr.  Turle's  arrival,  though  with  no  bet- 
ter news.  The  wind,  he  said,  hadn't 
changed  a  point,  but  no  fears  were  enter- 
tained about  the  Bluebell^  for  Philip  knew 
the  coast  as  well  as  any  man  sailing ;  and 
if  he  hadu't  run  in  to  some  port  already  -7- 
which,  considering  his  cargo,  waS  most 
probable  —  he'd  know  aa  lon^  as  he  kept 
well  out  to  sea  that  he  was  all  right,  bo 
with  this  consolation  Mrs.  Lee  went  home, 
not  to  sleep  —  for  that  was  impossible  — 
but  to  lie  listening  to  the  dull  booming  of 
the  wind,  and  its  rattle  through  the  clunks 
of  doors  and  windows,  and  to  pray  that 
her  son  might  be  kept  from  all  harm,  and 
that  he  mig'at  be  so  turned,  as  to  give  up 
this  perilous  way  of  living. 

"Poor  soull  she  seems  very  moody 
about  Piiil,"  said  old  Turle,  as  he  fasteued 
the  doors  after  seeing  Mrs.  Lee  to  the  top 
of  the  lane.  *'  I  hope  he's  all  right,  for  it's 
a  dirty  night  outside,  and  we  haven't  seen 
the  tail  o'  it  yet,  mark  my  words  if  we 
have." 

I  think  he's  quite  certain  to  have  put 
in  somewhere,"  Annie  answered  with  the 
confidence  of  a  not  over-anxious  heart; 
for,  fond  as  she  was  of  Philip,  she  could 
not  change  ^  her  placid  nature ;  besides 
which,  of  late,  notwithstanding  all  his 
mother  might  say,  she  had  been  forced  to 
confess,  that  Philip's  attentions  were  so 
brotherly  as  to  exclude  every  hope  that 
they  would  ever  change  into  anything 
warmer.  Many  a  discontented  sigh  had 
she  heaved  over  the  perversity  of  fate. 
However,  as  she  told  herself,  it  was  no 
use  fretting  and  hankering  after  him ;  she 
shouldn't  get  him  any  the  more  for  that, 
neither  was  there  any  good  in  keeping 
awake  and  thinking  of  all  the  dreadfiil 
things  which  might  happen  to  him,  it 


wouldn't  do  him  any  good,  and  would  only 
make  her  fit  for  nothing  the  nejct  day, 
with  which  truism  she  curled  herself  up  in 
her  snug  little  bed  and  slept  soundly; 
only  awakening,  when  the  house  was 
shaken  by  a  gust  of  more  than  ordinary 
violence,  drowsily  to  hope  that  poor  Phil 
was  safe  somewhere. 

Meantime  Margot  was  filled  with  anxious 
thoughts.  Early  in  the  afternoon  she  had 
set  off  for  the  quay  in  front  of  Craft's,  hop- 
ing she  might  learn  tidings  of  the  Bluebell 
from  some  of  the  loungers  there.  Full  of 
sympathy  with  Mrs.  Lee,  she  intended,  as 
the  widow  supposed,  to  speak  to  her ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  rebuff  she  met  with 
as  she  watched  herwalking  away,  she  felt 
that,  act  as  the  hard  old  woman  might, 
there  was  a  bond,  now  that  Philip  was  in 
danger,  between  the  two  who  loved  him 
best  in  the  world. 

Old  Dutton  could  hardly  believe  he 
heard  right  when  Margot  said  on  her 
return  home,  *'  I'm  late,  grandfather,  bo- 
cause  I've  been  trying  to  near  something 
of  Philip.  The  Bluebell  is  not  here,  and 
she  has  not  put  in  at  Luton." 

''TheBluebeUI  Philip  1  dearie,"  repeated 
the  old  man  in  astonishment. 

.  "  Yes,  grandfather,"  and  the  girl  threw 
her  strong  arms  round  him,  and  hugcfed 
his  brown  weather-beaten  face  close  to  ner 
own  y^outhful  rosy  cheek.  It  is  all  com- 
ing right  again  ;  he  does  not  love  any  one 
but  me,  and  Uncle  Ben  has  seen  him  ever 
so  many  times  trying  to  look  at  me  when 
I  did  not  know  it.  And,  grandfather, 
Martha  Pearce  told  me  this  afternoon  that 
Mrs.  Greig  says  it's  all  lies  about  his  mar- 
rying Annie  Turle,  for  he  said  to  her,  if  he 
did  not  marry  me  he  should  never  many 
anybody  —  there  I "  and  she  held  him  off 
and  looked  at  him  with  beaming  face. 

"  I  know'd  it  I "  exclaimed  the  old  man 
delightedly.  Haven't  I  told  ye  so  a  hun- 
dred times,  but  you  wouldn't  listen  to 
met" 

"  No,  I  have  been  very  proud  and  wicked ; 
but  I  think  he  will  forgive  m^  when  I  ask 
him,  and  I  mean  to  do  it  as  soon  as  ever 
he  comes  in.  I  wish  he  were  in  now,  for 
it  is  blowing  such  a  gale  I  could  hardly 
stand  uutil  I  got  here,  and  I  dare  not  come 
back  Undercliff  way.  They  think  on  the 
quay  that  he  has  put  in  at  some  other 
place.   I  hope  he  is  safe." 

"  Safe,"  echoed  the  old  sailor,  "  he's  safe 
enough  ;  only  if  he  ain't  at  anchor  by  this 
time,  he's  safe  to  eat  his  Christmas  cunner 
on  sea  instead  o'  ashore." 

**  Oh !  but  that  is  sad  I  "  exclaimed  Mar- 
got dolefully.   **I  so  much   desire  on 
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ChristmaQ-day  we  shall  again,  be  friends 
and-" 

**  Sweethearts,*'  prompted  the  grand- 
£ither  slyly. 

Margot  gave  a  little  happy  laugh. 

*•  Yes,"  she  said,  **  sweethearts ;  for  I  do 
lore  him  with  all  my  heart,  and  I  am  as 
happy  as  a  queen,  now  that  I  think  he 
loves  me  the  same." 

*•  Thinky  dearie ;  say  you're  sure,  for  I 
am — as  sure  as  Ym  aUve,  that  Phil  Lee 
ueTer  gived  a  thought  to  no  other  maiden 
living  than  yourseli.'' 

"  And  I  am  sure  too  I "  she  exclaimed, 
chi&ping  her  hands ;  "  and  oh,  grandfather, 
it  makes  me  think  much  of  my  own  dear 
mother,  for  I  know  that  she  could  not  bear 
to  see  her  child  miserable,  and  so  has  en- 
treated for  me  that  the  good  God  would 
make  me  happy,  and  you  wUl  see  that  He 
will  do  so." 

And  after  this  —  their  evening  meal 
cleared  awav,  and  the  little  oU  lamp 
trimmed  —  the  two  sat  down  to  their  occu- 
pations of  net-making  and  shell-work,  whil- 
iog  away  the  time  with  oft-told  stones  of 
Phihp,  "and  Honfleur,  and  the  mother 
whom  Margot  loved  so  much,  and  •  the 
father,  of  whom  she  knew  so  little,  until  it 
was  time  to  seek  what  small  amount  of 
mt  the  rising  storm  would  permit  of  their 
enjoying.  Then,  by  his  grandchild's  help, 
the  old  man  went  outside,  and  tried  to 
bobble  and  stagger  up  ta  a  point  where 
ikey  could  get  a  better  view  of  the  open 
3ea;  but  the  wind  was  too  strong  for  him, 
ud  he  was  obliged  to  give  his  judgment 
on  Margot's  report  when  she  came  scram- 
bling back  drenched  with  spray,  to  tell, 
vith  grave  face  and  anxious  voice,  that 
the  clouds  lay  low  and  black,  and  the  sea 
came  dashing  in  with  troubled  sound  and 
crested  top. 

•*Lord  save  all  at  sea!  "  said  old  Dut- 
Um  reverently;  "but  don't  'ee  fear  for 
Philip,  lovey,"  he  added  cheerily,  "  he's  aU 
aafe." 

And  that  it  was  so,  the  girl  prayed 
through  the  long  night,  during  which  the 
itorm  rose  and  raged  with  unabated  force. 
Aiid  after  every  prayer  she  sent  up  a 
thaukadving  because  though  I  am  afraid," 
^  said,  ^  1  am  so  happy,  knowing  that  at 
last  it  is  all  coming  right." 

CHAPTER  XII. 

The  early  dawn  found  Margot  climbing 
op  the  cliff  to  see  if  in  the  bay,  or  within 
anj  creek  near,  lay  the  Bluebell.  But  no ; 
it  was  eWdent  that  she  had  not  put  in 
duiog  the  night.  As  soon,  therefore,  as 
had  given  her  grandfather  his  break- 


fast, and  made  things  straight  and  tidy, 
she  set  off  for  the  village,  to  gain  which, 
in  the  present  weather,  she  had  to  make  a 
toilsome  curcuit  over  steep  paths  and  rug- 
ged rocks. 

Besides  Stephen,  the  Bluebell  only  car- 
ried a  mate  and  a  boy.  The  mate  was  a 
Luton  man ;  but  the  boy*s  mother  lived  in 
the  village,  and  she  might  have  heard 
some  fresh  tidings.  To  her  cottage  Mar- 
got made  her  way,  but  no  news  had  as  yet 
reached  them  of  the  little  vessel,  about 
which  Mrs.  Greig  said  she  should  certainly 
feel  very  restless,  only  her  husband  was 
BO  sure  of  Philip. 

He's  a  safe  man,  a  cautious  sailor,  and 
he  knows  the  Neaps  blindfolded,  Greig 
says,  and  so  we  must  be  trustful,  and  not 
go  to  meet  trouble  half-way.'*  True,  she 
added  they  might  be  overtaken  or  misled, 
—  for  by  the  wind  it  was  i)lain  most  of  the 
danger  lay  near  the  coast,—  but  still,  Greig 
felt  certain  that  Philip  knew  how  things 
were  going,  and  if  noty  in  port,  he  would 
stand  well  out  from  the  land  until  the 
weather  changed.  Already  news  had 
come  that  a  large  bark  had  run  ashore 
some  five  miles  down  the  coast,  and  most 
of  the  men  had  gone  off  to  see  what  help 
they  could  give. 

But  Philip  was  a  Redneap  man,  and  that 
made  all  the  difference,  so  that  this  occur-, 
rence  —  by  no  means  a  rare  one  —  added 
but  little  to  their  anxiety. 

Margot  was  turning  to  take  her  leave 
when  Mrs.  Greig  exclaimed  — 

"  Wait  a  minute.  Here's  Mrs.  Lee.  Per- 
haps she's  had  some  news." 

But,  although  within  the  doorway,  no 
sooner  did  the  old  woman  catch  sight  of 
Margot,  whose  face  flushed  scarlet  at  her 
appearance,  than  turning  to  Mrs.  Greig 
she  said  she  wouldn't  intrude  upon  them, 
but  would  step  in  when  she  hadn't  com- 
pany. 

"  Why,  it's  only  Margot,"  Mrs.  Greig 
called  after  her.  "  She's  come  to  ask  if 
we've  heard  aught  o'  our  boys." 

But  Mrs.  Lee  would  not  return.  She 
only  muttered  out  something  about, 
"  'Twas  a  pity  people  didn't  mind  their 
own  business,"  and  walked  away. 

"  There,  don't  pay  no  heed  to  her  huffs," 
said  the  good-natured  woman,  who  had 
always  felt  very  pitiful  tpwards  the  poor 
motherless  stranger.  "  She  ought  to  take 
it  very  kind  o*  ye  Margot,  as  I  do,  to  come 
toiling  up  all  this  way  to  satisfy  our  minds 
that  there's  no  sign  o'  em  down  Bilcar 
way ;  but  she's  so  set  upon  Phil  marryin' 
Annie  Turle,  that  she  can't  abide  to  hear 
his  name  in  any  other  maiden's  mouth." 
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And  Philip,  has  he  any  love  for  Annie, 
think  you  ? asked  Margot,  with  a  beat- 
ing heart. 

'*No,  my  dear,"  laughed  Mrs.  Greig, 
*Hhat  he  hasn't;  make  your  mind  quite 
easy  about  thi&t.  I  know  all  about  the  bit 
of  a  tifif  you  and  he  have  had,  but,  la! 
that's  nothing,  you'll  only  come  together 
the  sooner  for  that.  Sweethearts'  quar- 
rels is  sure  to  be  made  up ;  and  then  it's 
post  haste  to  get  married,  for  fear  you 
may  fall  out  again." 

Margot  shook  her  head. 

**  Well,  you'll  see.  I  said  the  very  same 
thing  to  the  mate  afore  they  started.  I 
went  over  to  Luton,  and  your  name  and 
Annie  Turle's  was  brought  up,  and  Curtis 
had  a  fine  laugh  over  the  old  woman's 
ijchemc.  He  said  if  she  could  only  see  Phil 
mopiu'  and  frettin*  after  you,  she  wouldn't 
think  poor  Annie  had  much  chance.  But 
mothers  are  all  alike,  my  dear,  hankering 
after  a  bit  o'  money  for  their  boys,  and 
forgettin*  their  own  young  days.  There, 
don't  *ee  cry  about  it ;  it'll  all  come  right, 
you  silly  thing." 

"  Ah  1  Mrs.  Greig,  but  you  know  not 
how  badly  I  acted,  nor  the  false  things  I 
said  in  my  wicked  rage ;  and,  then,  when 
by  chance  I  met  him,  I  laughed  and  talked 
as  if  my  heart  was  as  light  as  a  feather, 
although  the  good  God  knows  it  was  as 
heavy  as  lead.  Oh  I  will  Philip  ever  for- 
give me?" 

''Forgive  you!  well,  that  is  a  ioke. 
Why,  bless  tne  maid,  he  thinks  'tis  all  his 
fault,  and  that  you  will  never  forgive  him." 

"  Does  he,  Mrs.  Greig  ?  has  he  said  so  ? 
—  do  tell  me.  Why,  I  love  him  fifty  times 
better  than  I  ever  did  ! " 

Of  course  you  do,"  laughed  Mrs.  Greig, 
patting  her  kindly,  **  and,  of  course,  so 
does  he,  too ;  don't  I  tell  ye  that's  allays 
the  way  ?  Well,  go  home  and  make  your- 
self easy  now,  child ;  and  as  soon  as  we 
know  that  through  the  mercy  of  the  Lord 
they're  safe  and  home  again,  which  I  trust 
will  be  this  very  day,  I'll  take  good  care  it 
shan't  be  long  before  I  say  a  word  in  Phil's 
ear,  that'll  send  him  down  to  your  house 
in  quarter  less  than  no  time." 

Delighted  at  this  new  proof  of  Philip's 
unaltered  love,  and  reassured  by  Mrs. 
Greig's  confidence  in  his  discretion  as  a 
seaman,  Margot  took  her  leave,  and  began 
retracing  her  steps  up  the  steep  ascent,  at 
the  foot  of  which  stood  Mrs.  Greig's  cot- 
tage. The  wind,  which  had  considerably 
dropped  in  the  early  moTnin|,  was  now 
ragmg  again  with  unabated  vigour,  blus- 
tering violently,  howling  dismally,  so  as  to 
fill  the  girl's  mind  with  fresh  and  unde- 


fined terrors.  lu  the  hollow  beneatii,  it 
seemed  so  easy  to  believe  that  all  was  go- 
ing well,  but  here  with  no  shelter  firom 
the  gusty  squalls  which  every  now  and 
then  came  sweeping  along,  and  sending  up 
a  cloud  of  sand  and  stones  to  obscure  the 
leaden  sky,  it  seemed  impossible  to  banish 
the  restless  disquietude  which  had  all  the 
night  long  possessed  her.  Crossing  the 
heights  there  were  two  paths,  one  led  to 
the  top  of  the  clifi",  the  other  to  the  beach, 
and  at  this  point  Margot  stopped,  debat- 
ing wheihei*  she  should  not  take  one  more 
look,  so  as  to  be  sure  that  Philip  was  not 
attempting  to  make  the  land,  which,  under 
present  circumstances,  would  be  almost 
fatal.  Perhaps  she  had  better  go  home, 
for  if  it  should  blow  any  stronger  she 
would  not  be  able  to  stand ;  besides,  every 
one  else  seemed  confident;  then  why 
should  she  be  so  anxious  ?  and  she  took 
some  twenty  slow  steps  down  the  cliff, 
then  giving  way  to  an  irresistible  impulse, 
she  suddenly  turned,  and  ran  as  rapidly  as 
she  could  to  the  top,  where,  behind  a  rough 
wall  of  stones  rai:sed  as  a  protection  to 
any  one  looking  out,  she  saw  her  grand- 
father and  a  few  sailors. 

"  Ay,  my  lass,"  exclaimed  old  Dutton  as 
soon  as  he  saw  Margot,  *'  Pm  sore  afeard 
it's  poor  Phil.'' 

"  Who  —  what  —  poor  Phil  where  ?  " 
cried  the  girl,  pushing  herself  in  front, 
and  at  once  being  answered  by  the  sight 
of  a  little  vessel  labouring  heavily  to 
round  the  headland. 

"  It's  that  droppin'  o*  the  wind  that's 
done  his  business,"  said  one  of  the  men. 

"Why,  yes,"  said  another;  "I  never 
thought  myself  to  see  it  freshen  up  agen 
like  this :  he's  bin  lying  close-to,  you  see, 
all  night,  fearin'  to  come  in,  and  now  he's 
tryin'  to  tack  out  agen,  but,  Lord,  he'll 
never  do  it." 

"  What  can  he  do  ?  "  asked  Margot,  de- 
spairingly. 

**  Well,  'tis  hard  to  say,  lass ;  he  knows 
what  to  do  as  well  as  any  o'  us,  but  there's 
only  One  can  answer  for  his  coming  safe 
ashore  now." 

"Josh  White's  gone  down  for  Greig, 
and  to  tell  his  mother,"  said  old  Dutton, 
turning  to  her,  and  then  with  an  effort  to 
cheer  the  white  terror-stricken  face,  he 
added, "  Never  fear  for  more  than  the  little 
craft,  dearie ;  what  men's  left  will  be  here 
in  no  time,  and  they'll  all  do  whatever  can 
be  done  for  Phil  Lee." 

Margot  said  no  more.    She  mounted  a 
little  higher,  so  as  to  get  as  good  a  view 
of  the  vessel  as  possible,  and  the  men  took 
1  up  their  positions,  keeping  k  silent  watch. 
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Sometimes  a  subdued  whistle,  or  ^Lord 
help  'em,"  showed  how  Keenly  alive  they 
were  to  the  danger  with  which  the  brave 
Httk  Bheheil  was  trying  to  battle. 

Great  sheets  of  spray  and  foam,  as  the 
waves  broke  upon  the  high,  slippery  rocks, 
oftea  drenched  the  watchers  and  hid  for 
many  moments  the  vessel  from  their  view, 
although  she  was  now  so  necr  to  land  that, 
under  ordinary  circumstances^  they  could 
have  bailed  those  on  board. 

At  length  a  word  from  the  man  next 
her  made  Margot  turn  for  a  moment,  and 
doee  by,  breathless  from  the  exertion, 
stood  Mrs.  Lee,  and  by  her  side  Peter 
Greig.  Margot  jumped  down,  and  helped 
the  old  woman  into  her  place,  holding  her 
round  the  waist  as  she  pointed  to  the  tiny 
vessel  in  which  all  their  hopes  were  cen- 
tred 

'•He'll  never  do  it,*'  exclaimed  Greig. 
*•  She  ain't  answering  anything  now. 
They  can't  keep  her  off  the  reef  another 
ten  minutes." 

''Bat  you  can  save  them  with  a  boat 
below ! "  cried  out  the  distracted  mother, 
catching  hold  of  Peter  Gr^iff.  "  Oh,  you'll 
all  do  whatever  you  can  to  help  my  boy ! 
she  added  imploringly  to  the  few  men 
around.   **  God  will  reward  you  for  it." 

"Never  fear,  missis,  he  shan't  harm  if 
we  can  help  it,"  answered  the  men  iympa- 
thizingly,  while  Peter  Greig,  taking  her 
band,  said — 

*•  Neighbour  Lee,  my  flesh  and  blood's 
as  dear  to  me  as  yours  is  to  you,  and 
while  I've  breath  left  in  my  body  I'll  freely 
g^ve  it  for  the  life  of  my  little  chap  there  ; 
80  make  your  mind  easy  about  all  being 
done  for  *em  as  can  be." 

"Then  go  down  quick,"  exclaimed  the 
widow,  pushing  him  on.  "You'll  come 
with  m€,"  she  said  to  Margot,  and  with 
one  more  look  at  the  helpless  Bluebell,  they 
benn  making  the  descent  to  the  beacn 
beww,  whence  alone  —  being  able  to 
IsQnch  a  boat — they  could  be  of  any  ser- 
vice to  their  comrades  in  distress. 

Philip  would,  in  all  probability,  see 
tbem  disappear,  and  would  understand 
and  be  prepared  for  them. 

The  men  soon  outstripped  Mrs.  Lee  and 
Margot,  for  the  steep,  rugged  path  made 
it  most  difi&cult  for  the  poor  old  woman  to 
get  down  at  all,  and  in  her  haste  her  un- 
steady feet  made  many  a  slip,  and  she 
would  have  fallen  only  that  Margot's  stout 
tnn  held  her  up :  for  all  this  they  never 
Bpoke  to  one  another,  and  in  silence 
reached  the  spot  where  the  men  stood  de- 
bating and  hesitating.  It  was  not  safe  for 
acrew  of  less  than  six  to  go  —  that  num- 


ber beinz  two  short  of  the  boat's  comple- 
ment—  out  five  men  only  were  there. 
Old  Dutton  clamoured  piteously  to  be 
taken,  but  with  his  arm  disabled  as  it  was 
by  rheumatism,  they  knew  he  would  be  of 
no  use. 

The  report  of  a  gun  made  them  start ; 
it  was  the  second  time  this  signal  of  dis- 
tress had  been  made,  and  had  told  that  all 
Philip  Lee's  hope  now  lay  in  God's  mercy 
and  their  assistance,  for  nothing  more 
could  he  do  of  himself.  The  poor  mother 
gave  a  sharp  cry  of  agony ;  she  rushed  in 
among  them,  imploring  them  to  try  and 
make  an  effort,  to  take  Dutton,  to  do  any- 
thing—  only  to  help  her  boy. 

"  Oh,  Lord  I "  she  cried,  "  if  I  could  only 
go  myself,  but  I  can't,  I  can't !  "  and  she 
sank  down  helpless  on  the  wet  sand. 

"  But  I  can,  Mrs.  Lee,"  said  Marcot,  her 
mouth  tightening,  and  her  eyes  dilating 
with  excitement ;  "  and  I  will  go  too." 

"No,  no,"  murmured  the  men,  "we 
won't  have  that." 

"  Yes,  but  you  will,"  said  the  girl,  in  a 
determined  tone.  **  Grandfather  knows 
well  that  I  am  as  able  and  strong  as  any 
man.  It  is  he  who  often  says  so.  I  have 
no  fear;  I  will  take  his  place,  and  the 
good  God  will  see  no  harm  comes  to  any 
of  us.'' 

"  There's  my  brave  lass  I  "  cried  the  old 
man.  "  My  Charlie's  spirit  all  over. 
Therell  be  Dutton  blood  in  the  boat  after 
all,  and  not  one  there'll  beat  it,  I  war- 
rant." 

The  men  said  no  more,  but  began  taking 
their  places.  Margot  ran  to  her  grand- 
father, and  kissed  him  on  both  cheeks ; 
while  Mrs.  Lee  seized  her  hands,  exclaim- 
ing— 

"  I  don't  deserve  this  from  you,  Margot ; 
but  God's  blessing  ever  rest  upon  you  for 
returning  good  for  evil." 

"  All  will  be  well,"  cried  Margot,  her 
sweet  face  flushed  with  excitement :  then, 
throwing  her  arms  round  the  old  woman's 
neck,  she  ran  down  to  the  boat,  and  a  few 
minutes  later  the  angry  sea  bore  another 
precious  burden  —  men  who  had  gone  out 
on  one  of  those  missions  of  mercy  which 
faintly  shadow  forth  Him  in  whose  image 
they  were  made. 

The  few  people  from  the  village  who 
were  hurrying  down  to  the  beach  now 
rapidly  retraced  their  steps,  that  from  the 
height  above  they  might  better  watch  all 
that  took  place.  Naomi  Lee,  however,  re- 
mained kneeling  on  the  sand,  praying  for 
her  son's  life :  and  old  Dutton,  who,  now 
that  Margot  had  really  gone,  felt  nervously 
anxious  about  her  safety,  tried  to  keep  up 
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his  courage  by  relating  wonderful  Btories 
of  wrecks,  where  "  all  hands  was  saved,  as 
these  would  be."  He  did  his  best  to  per- 
suade the  widow  to  go  back  to  his  cottc^e ; 
but  Mrs.  Lee  at  first  refused  to  stir.  Find- 
ing, however,  that  she  was  getting  cramped 
and  drenched  through  with  spray,  she  so 
far  yielded  as  to  allow  herself  to  be  placed 
inside  a  sort  of  sheltered  hollow  or  cave, 
while  Button  watched  from  behind  a  rock 
below. 

Left  to  herself,  the  time  seemed  to 
stand  still ;  minutes  passed  as  slowly  as  if 
they  were  hours.  At  length  the  old  man 
hobbled  up,  roaring  that  they  must  be 
coming  in,  for  he'd  just  caught  sight  of  the 
folks  running  down  the  cliff  like  mad. 

"  But  you*d  better  stay  where  you  are, 
and  the  minute  the  boat's  in  sight  I'll 
come  for  ye." 

Mrs.  Lee  tried  to  move,  but  the  exertion 
and  excitement  had  been  too  much  for  the 
poor  woman,  and  she  sank  back,  feeling 
every  limb  paralyzed. 

"  Now  stop  there,  missis,  like  a  dear," 
said  the  old  man  coaxingly:  ^*and  when 
they're  in  sight,  never  fear  but  1*11  fetch 
you."  And  without  w^tina  for  a  reply 
he  went  ofE^  leaving  Naomi  Xee  to  battle 
with  all  the  feeling  which  strove  within 
her.  Hope  was  strong  to  believe  that  her 
son  was  saved,  given  back  to  her  from  the 
very  jaws  of  death,  and  by  whom  ?  By 
the  girl  whom  she  had  censured  and  con- 
demned, and  harboured  and  spoken  ^all 
manner  of  evil  against;  whom  she  liad 
publicly  said  was  not  fit  to  be  any  honest 
man's  wife. 

"  God  forgive  me  1  *^  she  murmured, 
"  and  grant  that  I  may  live  to  recall  my 
words."  And  then  a  dread  would  come, 
—  what  if  they  had  not  been  successful  I 
what  if  even  now  her  boy,  the  pride  and 
stay  of  her  life,  should  be  tossed  about  by 
the  pitiless  waves,  till,  tired  of  their  sport, 
they  left  him  cold  and  lifeless  on  some 
shore,  far  distant  from  all  who  knew  and 
loved  him  1 

Why  did  not  Dutton  come  ?  It  seemed 
hours  since  he  had  left  her.  The  sus- 
pense became  unendurable,  and  unable  to 
bear  such  torture  longer  she  managed  by 
a  great  effort  to  crawl  out  of  her  shelter, 
and  dragging  herself  along  she  gained  the 
spot  where  old  Dutton  had  stood  watch- 
ing. Nothing  was  to  be  seen.  What 
could  have  happened  ?  Perhaps  —  and  at 
the  very  thought  her  heart  died  away, 
and  she  leaned  against  a  fragment  of  the 
rock  for  support.  The  next  moment  she 
saw  a  man  coming  towards  her  whom  she 
recognized  as  Peter  Greig. 


"  My  Philip ! "  she  shrieked. 

"  Yes,  he's  safe,"  answered  Greig. 

Safe,  and  not  come  at  once  to  her,  what 
could  be  the  matter  ?  She  tried  to  mur- 
mur "Thank  God  I"  but  the  words  died 
away  withou4  utterance,  a  sound  as  if  the 
waters  were  closing  in  upon  her  over- 
whelmed her  senses,  and  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life,  Naomi  Lee  fainted. 

CHAPTER  xui. 

When  Mrs.  Lee  came  to  herself  a^ain, 
she  was  in  old  Button's  cottage,  Mrs. 
Greig  was  chafing  her  hands,  Philip's 
mate  held  some  burnt  feathers  to  her 
nose,  while  the  little  ship-boy,  with  awe- 
stricken  face  gazed  at  the  apparently 
dead  woman.  She  had  time  to  take  all 
this  in  before  she  found  strength  to  say 
in  a  broken  voice  — 

"PhUip'ssafe?*' 

"  Yes,  dearie,  he's  all  right,*'  answered 
Mrs.  Grei^,  motioning  to  the  mate  to  call 
him,  and  in  another  minute  his  mother^ 
arms  were  around  Philip,  who  laid  his 
head  upon  her  breast  and  sobbed  like  a 
little  child. 

God  has  been  merciful  to  me  indeed  !  " 
said  the  widow.  "My  poor  heart  cant 
praise  Him  enough;  but  where *s  Mar- 
got?" 

"  She's  sleeping,"  answered  Mrs,  Greig 
quickly. 

"  Ah !  I  want  to  ask  her  to  forgive  aU 
I've  said  and  done,  for  your  sake,  Philip," 
continued  the  old  woman  humbly,  but 
I'll  wait,  poor  child  1  I  won't  disturb  her. 
Why,  Philip ! "  she  exclaimed,  starting  up 
terrified  by  the  trembling  agony  which 
seemed  to  sweep  over  the  strong  man, 
"  Tell  me  what's  the  matter  —  she's  safe, 
isn't  she  ?  " 

"  Yes,  mother,"  said  Philip,  raising  for 
the  first  time  towards  her  his  grief-stained 
face.  "  Sate  with  the  angels  above  I  Oh, 
Mareot,  Margot  I  "  he  cried.  **  Would  God 
I  had  died  with  you,  or  for  you,  only  not 
been  left  here  alone  1 "  . 

So  Naomi  Lee  knew  that  the  girl  whom 
she  had  despised,  and  had  led  all  Redneap 
to  condemn,  had  given  her  life  to  save 
Philip.  There  was  not  much  to  tell ;  the 
three  men  were  got  off  the  sinking  Blue' 
bell,  and  everything  went  well  until,  close 
in  shore,  the  heavy  surf  upset  the  boat. 
All  the  men  could  swim,  but  Margot,  alas  I 
could  not ;  and  though  Philip,  after  some 
desperate  attempts,  seemed  by  a  miracle 
to  catch  her  and  hold  her  up,  never  letting 
her  go  until,  long  after  the  others  were 
safe,  ne  struggled  to  shore,  Margot  never 
breathed  again. 
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The  gracefbl  form  Philip  Lee  had  ioyed 
to  watdi  was  stiff  and  cold ;  the  rosy 
month  DO  longer  dimpled  or  pouted  in  in- 
nocent coquetry;  the  dear  eyes,  which  had 
been  flooded  with  love  for  him  as,  clasped 
in  his  arms,  death  hovering  around  them, 
tbey  had  plighted  a  troth  never  to  be 
broken,  were  closed;  the  warm  quick 
heart,  bounding  with  health  and  joyous- 
ness,  was  stifl  forever!  No  wonder 
Philip  Lee  felt  that  from  henceforth  life  for 
him  would  be  a  weary  burden.  Ah  I  all  the 
village  now  could  tell  of  her  sweet  looks, 
and  loving  actions,  which  they  had  before 
allowed  to  pass  unnoticed.  Dick  Barry 
told  Philip,  with  many  a  choking  sob,  how 
vainly  he  had  tried  to  win  her  love ;  and 
how  that  it  was  she  who  had  helped  and 
cheered  him  to  try  and  be  a  better  man, 
and  then  he  swore,  for  her  dear  sake,  he'd 
carry  out  each  wish  she'd  ever  formed  for 

him. 

Naomi  Lee,  repentant,  and  with  bitter 
wrrow,  a<^owledged  to  all  around  her 
▼orldlv  schemes  and  the  hatred  she  had, 
from  the  very  first,  been  guilty  of  har- 
bouring towards  the  motherless  stranger. 
From  that  day  her  hardness  seemed  to 
vanish,  her  pharisaical  religion  to  alters 
and  by  acts  of  sympathy  and  kindness, 
done,  she  said  humbly,  in  Margot's  name, 
ibe  tried  best  to  honour  the  now-loved 
dead. 

When  old  Button  seemed  to  mope  by 
iiimseU^  Mrs.  Lee  gladly  took  him  to  her 
iiome,  and  tended  him  with  loving  care 
DDtil  he  died. 

Annie  Turle  still  continued  to  be  a  fa- 
To\mie  with  Mrs.  Lee  and  Philip,  until,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  both,  she  married 
Philip's  now  most  devoted  friend,  Dick 
Barry. 

Philip  Lee  never  married.  He  lived  a 
long,  prosperous,  and,  when  time  had  soft- 
ened his  sorrow,  a  happy  life,  beloved  by 
all,  and  most  by  those  in  sorrow  or  dis- 
tress. 

The  money  he  saved,  he  left  in  trust,  as 
''Margot's  Gift,"  to  be  a  wedding  por- 
tion to'  poor  orphan  girls,  married  in  Red- 
neap  Church  on  Christmas  morning. 

When  he  died,  they  buried  him  under 
the  shadow  of  the  holly-tree  which  he 
had  planted  over  Margot's  grave;  and, 
though  time  and  decay  has  destrojred  all 
trace  of  the  stone  apd  its  inscription,  the 
holly-tree  flourishes  still ;  and  each  year, 
w  the  aweet  season  of  Christ's  birth  comes 
round,  fresh,  blooming  brides,  with  new- 
made  husbands,  stand  lingeringly  by  the 
old  tree,  and  with  **  Margot's  Gift "  in 
and  the  first  great  flush  of  happi- ' 


lor 

ness  around  them,  they  bless  the  two  who 
rest  beneath,  telling  to  those  who  know  it 
not,  the  story  of  a  love  which  fear  could 
not  conquer  nor  death  destroy. 
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Among  the  thousands  who  throng  to  the 
Continent  for  refreshment  and  adventure, 
how  few  leave  the  great  southward-stream- 
ing mass,  and  seek  the  desolate  grandeur 
of  those  countries  which  lie  north  of  our 
own  land  1  Of  those  who  do  diverge,  the 
great  majority  are  sportsmen,  bent  on  piti- 
less raids  against  salmon  and  grouse.  It 
is  strange  that  the  noblest  coast-scenery  in 
Europe  should  be  practically  unknown  to 
so  ubiquitous  a  people  as  we  are :  but  so 
it  is ;  and  as  long  as  the  thirst  for  summer 
climates  remains  in  us,  the  world's  winter- 
garden  will  be  little  visited.  It  is  the  old 
story :  the  Northmen  yearn  after  the  Nibe- 
lungen  treasure  in  the  South. 

IX)ubtles3,  for  us  who  are  supposed  to 
shiver  in  perennial  fog,  this  tropical  idola- 
try is  right  and  wise.  With  all  the  pas- 
sion of  Rosicrucian  philosophers  we  wor- 
ship the  unfamiliar  Sun-god,  and  transport 
ourselves  to  Italy  or  Egypt  to  find  him. 
But  what  if  he  have  a  hyperborean  shrine 
—  a  place  of  fleeting  visit  in  the  far  North, 
where  for  awhile  he  never  forsakes  the 
heavens,  but  in  serene  beauty  gathers  his 
cloud-robes  hourly  about  him,  and  is  lord 
of  midnight  as  of  midday  ?  Shall  we  not 
seek  him  there,  and  be  rewarded  perchance 
by  such  epiphanies  of  violet  and  scarlet 
and  dim  green,  of  scathing  white  light  and 
deepest  purple  shadow,  as  his  languorous 
votaries  of  the  South  know  nothing  of? 

With  such  persuasive  hints  I  would  lead 
the  reader  to  the  subject  of  this  paper. 
I  imagine  to  most  minds  the  Lofoden 
Islands  are  associated  with  little  except 
school-book  legends  of  the  Maelstrom,  and, 
perhaps,  the  undesirable  savour  of  cod- 
liver  oil.  With  some  they  have  a  shadowy 
suggestion  of  iron-bound  rocks,  full  of 
danger  and  horror,  repulsive  and  sterile, 
and  past  the  limit  of  civilization.  So  lit- 
tle has  been  written  about  them,  and  that 
little  is  so  inadequate,  that  I  cannot  won- 
der at  the  indifference  to  their  existence 
which  prevails.  With  the  exception  of  a 
valuable  paper  by  Mr.  Bonney,  that 
appeared  some  time  back  in  the  Alpine 
Journal,  I  know  of  no  contribution  to 
geographical  literature  which  treats  of  the 
'  group  in  any  detail ;  and  that  paper,  both 
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from  the  narrow  circulation  of  the  periodi- 
cal, and  al80  from  the  limited  district  of 
which  it  treats,  cannot  have  had  that  in- 
fluence which  its  merit  and  the  subject  de- 
serve. 

The  Lofoden  Islands,  which  I  visited 
this  summer,  are  an  archipelago  lying  oflf 
the  Arctic  coast  of  Norway.  Although  in 
the  same  latitude  as  Central  Greenland, 
Siberia,  and  Bootliia  Felix,  they  enjoy,  in 
common  with  all  the  outer  coast  of  Scandi- 
navia, a  comparatively  mild  climate :  even 
in  the  severest  winters  their  harbours  are  j 
not  frozen.  The  group  extends^  at  an  | 
acute  angle  to  the  mainland  for  about  140 
miles,  north-east  and  south-west.  In 
shape  they  seem  on  the  map  like  a  great 
wedge  thrust  out  into  the  Atlantic,  the 
point  being  the  desolate  rock. of  Rost,  the 
most  southerly  of  the  islands:  but  this 
wedge  is  not  solid ;  the  centre  is  occupied 
by  a  sea-lake,  which  communicates  by 
many  channels  with  the  ocean.  As  all  the 
islands  are  mountainous,  and  of  most  fan- 
tastic forms,  it  can  be  imagined  that  this 
peculiar  conformation  leads  to  an  endless 
panorama  of  singular  and  eccentric  views. 
The  largest  of  the  Lofodens  is  Hindoe, 
which  forms  the  base  of  the  wedge;  north 
of  this  runs  the  long  oval  isle  of  Andoe ; 
to  the  west  lies  Langoe,  whose  rugged 
coast  K*as  been  torn  and  fretted  by  the 
ocehn  into  the  most  intricate  confusion  of 
outline  ;  the  central  lake  has  for  its  centre 
Ulvoe  —  thus  the  heart  of  the  whole 
group ;  and  from  the  south  of  Hindoe  run 
in  succession  towards  the  south-west,  Ost 
Vaagoe,  Vest  Vaagoe,  Flakstadoe,  Mob- 
kenaesoe,  Yaeroe,  and  little  ultimate  Rost. 
All  these,  and  several  minor  satellites  also, 
are  inhabited  by  scattered  families  of  fish- 
ermen. There  is  no  town,  scarcely  a  vil- 
lage ;  it  is  but  a  scanty  population  so  bar- 
ren and  wild  a  land  will  support. 

But  quiet  and  noiseless  as  the  shores  are 
when  the  traveller  sees  them  in  their  sum- 
mer rest,  they  are  busy  enough,  and  full 
of  all  energy  and  animation,  in  the  months 
of  March  and  April.  As  soon  as  the 
tedious  sunless  winter  has  passed  away, 
the  peculiar  Norwegian  boats,  standing 
high  in  the  water,  with  prow  and  stern 
alike  curved  upward:?,  begin  to  crowd  into 
the  Lofoden  harbours  from  all  parts  of  the 
vast  Scandinavian  coast.  It  is  the  never- 
failing  harvest  of  codfish  that  they  seek. 
Year  after  year,  in  the  early  spring,  usual- 
ly about  February,  the  waters  around 
these  islands  are  darkened  with  innumer- 
able multitudes  of  cod.  They  are  unac- 
countably local  in  these  visitations.  I  was 
assured  they  had  been  never  known  to  ex- 


tend farther  south  than  Vaeroe,  at'^the  ex- 
tremity of  the  group.  The  number  of 
boats  collected  has  been  estimated  at 
3,000 ;  and  as  each  contains  on  an  average 
five  men,  the  population  of  the  Lofodens 
in  March  must  be  very  considerable.  Un- 
fortunately folr  these  *•  toilers  of  the  eea," 
the  early  spring  is  a  season  of  stormy 
weather  and  tumultuous  seas :  when  the 
wind  is  blowing  from  the  north-west  or 
from  the  south-west,  they  are  especially 
exposed  to  danger;  when  in  the  former 
quarter  the  sudden  gusts  down  the  narrow 
channels  are  overwhelming,  and  when  in 
the  latter  the  waves  are  beaten  against  the 
violent  current  always  rushing  down  the 
Vest  Fjord  from  its  narrow  apex.  The 
centre  of  the  busy  trade  in  fish  is  Hen- 
ningsvser,  a  little  collection  of  huts  perched 
on  the  rocks  under  the  precipitous  flanks 
of  Vaagekallen,  the  great  mountain  of  0$t 
Vaagoe.  I  was  told  that  in  April,  when 
the  fish  is  all  brought  to  shore,  and  the 
operations  of  gutting  and  cleaning  begin, 
the  scene  on  the  shore  becomes  more 
strange  than  delightful.  The  disgusting 
labours  which  complete  the  great  herring- 
season  in  our  own  Hebrides  are  utterly 
outdone  by  the  Norsk  cod-fishers.  Men, 
women,  and  children  cluster  on  the  shore, 
busily  engaged  in  their  filthy  work,  and 
steeped  to  the  eyes  in  blood  and  scales 
and  entrails :  at  last  the  rocks  themselves 
are  slippery  with  the  reeking  refuse ;  one 
can  scarcely  walk  among  it;  and  such  a 
smell  arises  as  it  would  defy  the  rest  of 
Europe  to  equal.  The  fish  is  then  spread 
on  the  rocks  to  dry,  and  eventually  piled 
in  stacks  along  the  shore :  in  this  state  it 
is  known  as  klip-fish.  Some  is  split  and 
&stened  by  pegs  to  long  rods,  and  allowed 
to  flap  in  the  wind  till  it  dries  to  the  con- 
sistence of  leather :  it  is  then  called  stock- 
fish. Before  midsummer,  flotillas  of  the 
swift  boats  called  yagts  gather  again  to 
the  Lofodens,  and  bear  away  for  exporta- 
tion to  Spain  and  Italy  the  dried  result^  of 
the  spring  labour.  Bergen  is  the  great 
emporium  for  this  trade.  The  other  in- 
dustry of  the  islands  is  the  extraction  of 
**  cod-liver  oil : "  the  livers  of  all  kinds  of 
fishes  supply  this  medicine,  those  of  sharks 
being  peculiarly  esteemed.  Along  the  low 
rocks,  and  around  the  houses,  one  finds 
great  caldrons  in  which  these  painfully 
odorous  livers  are  being  slowly  stewed :  a 
heavy  steam  arises,  ^nd  the  oily  smell 
spreads  far  and  wide.  But  this  is  not  a 
feature  peculiar  to  the  Lofodens  :  all  over 
the  coast  of  Finmark  the  shores  reek  with 
this  flavour  of  cod-liver  oil. 
It  is  a  matter  of  regret  to  me,  in  my 
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functioii  of  apologist  for  the&e  islands  that 
truth  obliges  me  to  raze  to  the  ground 
with  mthless  hands  the  romantic  fabric  of 
fable  that  has  sarrounded  one  of  them 
from  time  immemorial.  The  Maelstrom, 
the  terrific  whirlpool,  that 

Whirled  to  death  the  roaring  whale, 

that  sacked  the  largest  ships  into  its  mon* 
Btrous  Tortex.  and  thundered  so  loudly 
that,  as  Purchaa  tells  us  in  his  veracious 
PUgrmaffe,  the  rings  on  the  doors  of 
booses  ten  miles  off  shook  at  the  sound  of 
it  — this  wonder  of  the  world  must,  alas ! 
retire  to  that  Lirabo  where  the  myths  of 
old  credulity  gather,  in  a  motley  and  fan- 
tastic array.    There  is  no  such  whirlpool 
as  Pontoppidan  and  Purchas  describe: 
the  site  of  the  fabulous  Maelstrom  is  put 
by  the  former  writer  between  Moskensesoe 
and  the  lofty  isolated  rock  of  Mosken. 
This  passage  is  at  the  present  day  called 
MoskostTom,  and  is  one  of  those  narrow 
straits,  so  common  on  the  Norwegian 
coast,  where  the  current  of  water  sets  with 
BQch  persistent  force  in  one  direction,  that 
when  the  tide  or  an  adverse  wind  meets 
it,  a  great  agitation  of  the  surface  takes 
place.  1  have  myself  seen,  on  one  of  the 
narrow  sounds,  the  tide  meet  the  current 
lith  such  violence  as  to  raise  a  little  hiss- 
ing wall  across  the  water,  which  eave  out 
a  load  noise.   This  was  in  the  calmest  of 
veather;  and  it  is  easy  to  believe  that 
inch  a  phenomenon  occurring  during  a 
Storm,  or  when  the  sea  was  violently  dis- 
turbed, would  cause  small  boats  passing 
over  the  spot  to  be  in  great  peril,  and 
miffht  even  suddenly  swamp  them.   Some ' 
inch  disaster,  observed  from  the  shore, 
and  exaggerated  by  the  terror  of  the  be- 
holder, doubtless  gave  rise  to  the  prodig- 
ioQ8  legends  of  the  Maelstrom.    Such  a ; 
catastrophe  took  place,  I  was  informed, 
wtVong  since,  on  the  Salten  Fjord,  where 
there  is  an  eddy  more  deserving  the  name 
of  whirlpool  than  any  in  the  Lofodens. 

Until  lately  the  topography  of  the  islands 
▼aa  in  a  very  unsettled  state.   The  name 
of  the  group  beMS  to  appear  on  maps  of 
Xorth  Earope  about  the  year  1600;  but 
^  a  century  and  a  half  there  is  no  sign 
^  «how  that  geographers  were  at  all 
vware  of  the  red  position  of  the  islands. 
In  Pontoppidan*8  map  the  right  point  on 
the  coast  is  at  last  fixed,  but  the  oval 
><iH)oth  pieces  of  land  at  a  great  distance 
from  one  another  which  adorn  the  coast 
of  Finmark  on  his  chart,  are  a  sadly  inac- 1 
enrate  realization  of  these  firmly-compact- 1 
^  and  fantastically-shaped   Lofodens.  { 
^7  withm  the  last  few  years  has  the 


patient  survey  of  thi3  Norweigan  Admiral- 
ty presented  us  with  a  minute  and  exact 
chart  of  the  coast,  and  the  sea-line  may 
now  be  considered  as  accurately  laid 
down.  But  with  the  interior  of  the  islands 
it  is  not  so :  they  consist  of  inaccessible 
crags,  dreary  morasses,  and  impenetrable 
snow-fields.  The  Lofoden  islander  prizes 
the  sea-shore,  for  it  feeds  and  enriches 
him ;  the  fringe  of  rich  pasture  which 
smiles  along  it,  for  it  preserves  his  cattle ; 
but  the  land  which  lies  behind  these  is  an 
unknown  wilderness  to  him:  if  he  pene- 
trates it,  it  is  to  destroy  the  insolent  eagles 
that  snap  up  stray  lambs,  or  to  seek  some 
idle  kid  that  has  strayed  beyond  the  flock. 
Hence  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  names  for 
the  peaks  that  bristle  on  the  horizon  or 
tower  above  the  valleys;  in  many  cases 
they  have  no  names,  in  many  more  these 
names  have  found  their  way  into  no  printed 
maps.  It  was  an  object  with  me  to  fix  on 
the  true  appellations  of  these  magnificent 
mountains ;  and  I  was  in  many  cases  en- 
abled, through  the  courtesy  of  the  people 
and  through  patient  collation  of  reports, 
to  increase  the  amount  of  information  in 
this  respect.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
many  of  the  names  given  were  taken  down 
from  oral  statement,  and  that  the  spelling 
must  in  some  cases  be  phonetic. 

Tho  only  key  to  this  enchanted  palace 
of  the  Oceanides  is,  for  ordinary  travellers, 
the  weekly  steamer  from  Trondhjem.  This 
invaluable  vessel  brings  one,  after  a  some- 
what weary  journey  through  an  endless 
multitude  of  low,  slippery,  grey  islets  and 
tame  hills,  to  the  Arctic  Circle.  Another 
day  through  scenery  which  at  that  point 
becomes  highly  eccentric  and  interesting, 
and,  in  some  places,  grand,  to  Bodo.  This 
depressing  village  is  the  London  and  Liver- 
;pool  in  one  for  the  inhabitants  of  our 
islands :  every  luxury,  from  a  watch  to  a 
piano,  from  a  box  of  Huntley  and  Falmer^s 
biscuits  to  a  pig,  must  be  brought  from 
Bodo.  After  a  long  stoppage  here,  the 
steamer  passes  on  up  the  coast  some 
twenty  miles  to  a  strange  place  called 
Grytoe,  a  labyrinth  of  sUmy  rocks  just 
high  enough  to  hide  the  horizon.  From 
this  the  boat  emerges  through  a  tortuous 
and  perilous  sound,  and  is  at  once  in  the 
great  Vest  Fjord.  Forty  miles  ahead  in 
one  unbroken  line  rise  the  sharp  moun- 
tains of  the  Lofodens,  and  without  swerv- 
ing a  point,  the  good  ship  glides  west- 
north-west  into  the  very  centre  of  the 
j  great  wall.  If  the  traveller  visit  the  islands 
I  in  summer,  and  make  the  passa^  across 
I  the  Vest  Fjord  at  midnight,  as  ne  is  al- 
most sure  to  do,  the  scene,  provided  the  air 
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be  clear  and  dry,  will  be  gorseous.  In  the 
weird  Arctic  midnight,  with  a  ealm  sea 
shimmering  before  the  bows,  and  all  things 
clothed  in  that  cold  yellow  lustre,  deepen- 
ing to  amber  and  gold  behind  the  great 
blue  mountains,  which  is  so  strange  a  char- 
acteristic of  the  sun  at  midnight,  the  scene 
is  wonderfully  impressive.  As  the  steamer 
glides  on,  making  for  Balstad  on  the  south- 
west corner  of  Vest  Vaagoe,  Flakstadoe 
and  Moskense^oe  lie  somewhat  to  our  left ; 
and  perchance,  if  the  eye  is  very  keen,  far 
away  in  the  same  direction  it  may  detect 
the  little  solitary  rock  of  Vsero,  and  still 
farther  Rost  itself,  our  ultima  Thule.  The 
southern  range  of  the  Lofodens  has  been 
compared  to  a  vertebrated  skeleton,  and 
the  simile  is  vastly  well  chosen ;  for  the 
isles  taper  off  to  a  minute  tail,  and  the 
channels  that  run  between  them  are  so 
narrow  and  fit  the  outline  so  exactly  that 
they  appear  like  joints.  Seen  from  the 
Vest  Ijord  the  whole  looks  like  one  vast 
land,  undivided.  Higher  and  higher  on 
the  primrose-coloured  sky  the  dark  peaks 
rise  as  we  approach  our  haven.  Ana  now 
the  hills  of  Moskensesoe  assume  definite 
shape ;  the  two  central  points  rising  side 
by  side  are  Guldtind  and  Beinebring  the 
former  being  the  southern  one.  For  an 
account,  the  only  one  I  know,  of  Mosken- 
8B9oe,  I  can  refer  the  reader  to  the  Reise 
ditrch  Norwegen  of  Herr  C.  F.  Lessing, 
published,  in  18'U,  at  Berlin;  a  scarce 
book,  I  believe,  llerr  Lessing  was  an  en- 
terprising naturalist,  who  visited  Vserb, 
Moskenaeioe,  and  Vest  Vaagoe,  and  wrote 
an  entertaining  chapter  about  them  in  his 
excellent  little  book.  The  mountains  of 
Moskensesoe  are  not  very  lofty,  but  the 
island  is  very  inaccessible,  the  shoresbeing 
BO  steep  and  the  outline  so  indented  by 
the  sea  that  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  boat 
from  haven  to  haven :  one  cannot  go  by 
land.  The  highest  mountain  Flakstadoe, 
the  precipitous  Napstind,  is  on  the  north- 
em  extremity  of  that  island,  and  hidden 
from  us  by  the  projecting  promontories 
of  Vaagoe ;  but  the  lofty  hills  very  slightly 
to  our  left  belong  to  this  island.  Even 
while  we  speak,  see,  we  glide  between 
half-submerged  rocks  and  rounded  islets 
crowded  witli  sea-birds  into  the  bay  of 
Balstad,  and  the  Lofodens  are  around  us  I 
The  hour  is  that  one  of  glamour  in  these 
Arctic  summers  when  the  day  is  yet  but  a 
few  hours  old,  and  the  golden  sheen  of 
midnight  has  given  way  to  the  strong 
chiaroscuro  of  sunrise.  Above  our  heads 
rises  the  mountain  Skottind,  and  we  per- 
ceive how  strange  is  the  land  we  have  ar- 
rived in;  no  longer  the  rounded  hills  of 


the  mainland,  no  more  any  conventbnal 
mountain  forms  or  shapes  in  any  wise  h- 
miliar.  Skottind  soars  into  the  clouds 
one  vast  cliff  of  dark  rock  split  across  now 
and  then  with  a  sharp  crevasse,  above 
which  rises  another  wall  of  clif^  and  so  on 
to  the  summit,  where  thin  spires  and 
sharp  pinnacles,  clear-cut  against  the  sky, 
complete  the  mighty  peak.  This  is  char- 
acteristic of  all  the  mountains  of  this 
southern  and  grandest  range:  especially 
unique  and  perplexing  is  the  thin  look  of 
the  extreme  summit ;  apparently  the  ridge 
is  as  sharp  and  narrow  as  a  notched  ra- 
zor; one  can  see  no  marks  of  the  reced- 
ing of  the  edge.  All  these  points  are  inac- 
cessible on  one  side;  from  the  interior  it 
might  be  possible  to  reach  the  top  of 
some  of  them,  and  sublime  would  be  the 
view  so  gained.  At  present,  this  chilly 
July  morning,  Skottind  rises  a  wall  of 
darkest  indigo  blue  between  the  sun  and 
our  faces ;  about  its  horns  the  heavy  tis- 
sue of  clouds  is  smitten  and  shot  through 
with  brilliant  white  light  of  sunrise,  and 
the  fainter  wreaths  of  vapour,  delicately 
tinged  with  rose-colour  ana  orange,  pause 
before  they  rise  and  flee  away  over  the 
awakened  heavens.  As  for  Balstad  itself 
it  is  a  cluster  of  wooden  houses  painted 
gray  and  green,  and  some  deeply  stained 
with  red  ochre,  scattered  about  on  a 
frightfully  rugged  platform  of  rocks,  so 
uneven  that  i  cannot  think  a  square  yard 
of  earth  or  tolerably  flat  rock  could  be 
found  anywhere.  Some  of  the  houses  are 
built  on  the  outlying  islets,  treacherous 
low  reefs  on  which  the  gray  sea  creeps 
and  shows  his  ominous  white  teeth.  Sueh 
places  seem  to  promise  certain  destrnctiou 
in  the  first  storm,  but  the  cottages  survive, 
and  the  bay  certainly  is  very  sheltered. 

Leaving  Balstad  the  steamer  coasts  idong 
the  shores  of  Vest  Vaagoe.  The  twin 
peaks  that  appeared  from  the  middle  of 
Vest  Fjord  as  the  highest  land  in  this 
island  lie  on  the  northern  coast,  and  are 
now  far  out  of  sight ;  they  are  known  un- 
der the  collective  name  of  Himmelstinder 
—  a  poetic  and  suggestive  title.  It  may 
be  w^  to  point  out  that  tind  is  equivalent 
to  needle,  spitz,  and  is  descriptive  of  the 
pinnacle-character  of  the  mountain.  Him- 
melstind  was  ascended  by  Herr  Lessing, 
who  crossed  over  to  it  from  Buxnees,  and 
bravely  ascended  in  spite  of  pouring  rain 
and  the  derisive  remarks  of  the  natives: 
his  account  of  the  adventure  is  highly  hu- 
morous. We  pursue  our  voyage  through 
an  infinite  multitude  of  sterile  rocks  and 
under  fine  stormy  crags  till  we  reach  the 
mouth  of  the  broad  Gimsoestrom,  the  gulf 
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that  diridee  us  from  Oat  Vaagoe.  Here 
the  colossal  precipices  of  Vaagekallen 
oome  into  sight,  the  sublimest,  though  not 
the  loftiest,  of  all  the  Lofoden  mountains. 
This  stupendous  mass  occupies  the  south- 
west extremity  of  Ost  Vaagoe,  and  is  al- 
oiost  always  shroudisd  in  doud ;  the  snow 
lies  in  patches  about  its  ravines^  but  most 
of  its  summit  is  too  sheer  for  snow  to 
rest  on  or  any  herb  to  grow.  Vaagekallen 
is  the  beacon  towards  which  the  fisher, 
Ud^u  with  finny  spoils,  wearily  steers  at 
fall  of  day ;  for  under  its  spurs,  on  a  group 
of  islets  in  the  sound,  is  Duilt  the  yiliage 
of  HenningsYSsr,  the  most  important  of 
all  the  fishing  stations,  and  a  flourishing 
little  place.  It  has  a  lighthouse  also,  the 
largest  on  this  coast.  A  little  farther  on 
we  pass  the  quaint  church  of  Vaagen, 
Ktrkevaag,  as  the  inhabitants  caU  it,  built 
hke  all  northern  churches,  of  wood  and 
painted  dark  brown.  Here  we  find  the 
only  trace  of  historic  importance  that  Lo- 
foden can  boast,  I  believe ;  for  it  was  from 
Kirkevaag  that  that  enthusiast  Hans 
Egede,  led  by  Christiai^  love  for  the  souls 
of  men,  went  in  1721  to  preach  the  Gos- 
pel to  the  desolate  savages  of  Greenland. 
«  c  pass  on  through  crowds  of  eider-ducks 
sod  terns  and  cormorants  to  Svolv»r,  a 
•prominent  station  on  Ost  Vaagoe.  The 
entrance  to  this  harbonr  is  through  a  maze 
of  black,  cruel  rocks,  round  which  the  sea 
tombles  and  glides  ominou^y;  at  last, 
tfter  an  intricate  half-hour  of  steering, 
through  passages  where  no  path  seemed 
posBible,  a  l^ge  village  is  reached,  built 
like  a  lacustrine  town  on  piles  above  the 
water.  Svolvar  is  thrown  about  on  a 
Heap  of  islets  and  promontories,  here  a 
bom  and  there  a  house,  on  a  site  even 
▼ilder  than  that  of  Balstad.  The  moun- 
tiin  rising  sheer  behind  it  is  the  Svolvser 
ijeld.  Tolerable  accommodation  may  be 
got  at  this  place,  though  the  house  of  en- 
tertainment is,  according  to  Mr.  Bonney, 
▼erj  ineonveniently  situated.  Leaving 
S^iSvar,  the  Ostnees  Fjord,  gloomy,  nar- 
row, and  terrible  as  that  gate  which  Dante 
saw  in  Hell,  looms  on  our  left ;  enormous 
BKMBitains  hem  it  in*  On  the  west  Side, 
emiiient  above  the  rest,  is  a  peak  called,  I 
beHeve,  the  Jonlfrutind;  it  is  a  sombre 
and  sinister  water-glen,  on  whose  shores 
i(  would  be  a  dismal  thing  to  live. 

But  now,  straight  before  us,  we  percfeive 
tbree  islands,  not  belonging  to  the  general 
rtDge,  but  standing  at  right  angles  to  it, 
ronning  far  out  into  the  Vest  fjord; 
nd  between  them  we  see  glimpses 
of  the  mainland,  now  not  very  distant. 
These  islands  are  circular,  and  not  in- 


dented by  the  sea ;  but  a  shelf  of  rock, 
covered  with  rough  pasturage,  runs  round 
each  of  them,  and  tnen  a  mountain  soars 
suddenly  into  the  skies.  Stor  MoUa,  the 
one  largest  and  nearest  to  Ost  Vaagoe,  is 
a  double  peak  of  quite  exceptional  gran- 
deur; and  Lille  Molla  and  Skraaven, 
though  less  lofty,  are  scarcely  tamer  in 
their  forms.  It  is  difficult  to  form  a  due 
conception  of  this  peculiarly  masculine 
scenery ;  there  is  nothing  pretty  or  charm- 
ing about  it,  but  it  is  extremely  impres- 
sive. Compared  with  the  rest  of  Norwe- 
gian sea-scenery,  with  that  south  of  the  Arc- 
tic Circle  especially,  it  differs  from  it  as  an 
American  backwoodsman  differs  from  a 
London  counter-jumper.  I  would  here 
protest  a  little,  in  wonder,  at  the  compli- 
ments paid  to  the  coast  scenery  of  South 
and  Central  Norway :  saving  that  terrible 
sound  which  runs  between  Bremangerland 
and  the  main,  under  the  awful  cliflfe  of 
Homelen,  there  is  nothing  from  Torghat- 
ten  to  the  Naze  to  call  forth  the  slightest 
enthusiasm.  There  is  much  finer  country 
in  the  Hebrides.  To  return  to  Lille  Mol- 
la. This  island  and  its  congeners  are  all 
inhabited,  and  not  two  hours'  sail  from 
Svolvaer;  on  Stor  Molla  accommodation 
of  some  sort  might  probably  be  found,  and 
1  think  this  little  group  would  be  well 
worth  investigation.  They  have  just  that 
amount  of  geographical  independence 
which  often  sumces  to  produce  a  difference 
in  flora  and  fauna.  Ketween  the  two  Mol- 
las  we  steam,  noticing  the  rough  saeters 
on  the  shores,  the  rows  of  stockfish  flap- 
ping in  the  wind,  and  the  caldrons  of  stew- 
ing livers,  faintly  odorous  from  the  steam- 
er*s  deck.  The  Okellesund  (for  so  the 
northern  passage  between  Stor  Molla  and 
Vaagoe  appears  to  be  called)  is  too  nar- 
row to  admit  the  steamer,  but  turning 
north  as  we  leave  the  Moldoren,  we  enter 
the  ^celebrated  Raftsund. 

The  Raftsund,  which  has  won  the  hearty 
admiration  of  every  traveller  who  has 
seen  it,  is  a  narrow  channel,  fifteen  miles 
long,  running  north-east  between  Vaagoe 
and  Hindoe.  It  is  of  various  width,  nar- 
rowest towards  the  north;  on  each  side 
mountains  of  the  most  vigorous  and  ec- 
centric forms  rise  in  precipices  and  lose 
themselves  in  pinnacles  and  sharp  edges 
that  cut  the  clouds.  As  this  is  the  one 
part  of  the  Lofodens  that  has  been  some- 
what minutely  described,  I  need  not  linger 
in  painting  it.  A  few  of  the  peaks,  how- 
ever, I  can  name.  All  the  loftiest  and 
boldest  are  on  the  Vaagoe  side.  Perhaps 
the  strangest  is  listind,  a  gigantic  mass 
with  a  tower-like  cairn  on  the  eammit; 
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Mahomet's  tomb  we  nioknamed  it,  till  a 
native  obligingly  gave  its  true  title.  This 
is  at  the  middle  of  the  sund,  where  an 
island  breaks  the  current,  and  several 
small  fjords  push  into  the  land.  Another 
very  noble  cluster  of  aiguilles  is  Ruttind, 
on  Vaa^oe,  but  much  to  the  south  of  lis- 
tind.  These  peaks  are  mostly  wreathed 
with  foamy  cloud,  that  on  a  fine  dav 
daintily  rises  and  lays  bare  their  dark 
beauty,  and  as  airily  closes  round  them 
again.  About  the  summits  the  rifts  and 
joints  are  full  of  snow  all  the  summer, 
and  from  every  bed,  leaping  over  rocks 
and  sliding  over  the  smooth  slabs  of  gran- 
ite, a  narrow  line  of  water,  white  as  the 
parent  snow,  falls  in  a  long  cataract  to  the 
sea.  On  the  Hindoe  side,  Kongstind, 
which  lies  north-east  of  listind,  is  the  most 
striking  mass.  On  both  sides  near  the 
water  the  ground  is  covered  with  deep 
grass,  of  a  bright  green  colour^  and  flow- 
ers bloom  in  beautiful  abundance.  In  one 
place  the  harebells  were  so  thick  on  the 
hill-side  that  they  gleamed,  an  azure  patch, 
half  a  mile  away.  Flocks  of  sheep  and 
goats  luxuriate  in  this  lush  herbage ;  here 
and  there  ferns  are  in  the  ascendancy, 
Polypodium phlegopteris  and  dryopteris  being 
eve^where  abundant. 

Leaving  the  Raftsund,  we  suddenly  en- 
ter that  sea-lake  which,  as  I  said  above, 
holds  the  centre  of  the  archipelago.  We 
are  now  at  the  heart  of  the  weird  land, 
and  the  sight  before  us  is  one  of  the  love- 
liest that  can  be  conceived.  The  bristling 
character  of  the  southern  coast  gives 
place  to  a  calmer,  more  placid  scenery. 
Here  there  are  no  subtle  rocks,  no  fright- 
ful reefs ;  all  is  simple,  serene,  and  stately. 

I  cannot  do  better  than  give  my  remem- 
brance of  the  first  time  I  saw  this  scene, 
on  a  calm  sunlit  morning  in  July.  Leav- 
ing the  Raftsund,  we  bore  due  north.  As 
we  steamed  through  quiet  shimraerinff  wa- 
ter gently  down  on  Ulvbe,  at  our  back  the 
ghostly  mountains  lay,  a  semi-cirque  of 
purple  shadow ;  down  their  sides  the  clear 
snow-patches,  muffling  the  vast  crevasses, 
shone,  dead- white,  or  stretched  in  glaciers 
almost  to  the  water's  edge.  In  sweet  con- 
trast to  their  grandeur,  sunny  Ulvde  rose 
before  us,  with  the  little  kirk  of  Hassel 
nestling  in  a  bright  green  valley;  in  its 
heart  one  violet  peak  arose,  and  hid  its 
dim  head  in  the  mystery  of  the  vaporous 
;  air  above.  The  sea  had  all  the  silence  and 
the  restfulness  of  dreamland  :  not  a  ripple 
broke  the  sheeny  floor,  save  where  a  flock 
of  ducklings  followed  in  a  fluttering  arc 
the  mother-bird,  or  where  the  cormorant 
hurled  himself  on  some  quivering  fish. 


Round  the  eastern  promontory  of  the 
lovely  isle  we  drifted ;  peak  by  peak  the 
pleasant  hills  of  Langoe  gathered  on  oar 
right,  while  to  the  left  of  us,  and  ever 
growing  dimmer  in  the  distance,  the  pro- 
digious aiguilles  of  Vaagoe,  in  their  clear 
majestic  colour,  boared  unapproachable 
above  the  lower  foreground  of  Ulvde. 
Behind  us  now  was  Hindoe,  less  grand 
perhaps  than  Vaagoe,  but  displaying  two 
central  mountains  of  immenf^e  height, 
Fisketind  and  Mosadlen,  the  latter  re- 
ported to  attain  a  greater  elevation  than 
any  in  the  group. 

Langoe  lies  very  close  on  the  right  when 
we  enter  the  Boroesund  and  make  for 
StokmarknseSk  Boroe  itself  lies  in  the 
strait  between  Ulvde  and  Langoe.  The 
pretty  hamlet  on  its  shores  was  the  centre 
of  the  investigations  of  Dr.  George  Bema 
and  his  friends,  as  related  by  Herr  Carl 
Vogt  in  his  interesting  Nordfalirt.  On 
the  northern  shore  of  Ulvde,  at  the  mouth 
of  a  small  valley,  lies  the  large  village  of 
Slokmarknses.  It  is  almost  a  town,  con- 
taining perhaps  120  houses ;  it  may  be  the 
most  populous  place  in  the  Lofodens, 
though  1  am  told  that  the  discovery  of 
coal  in  Andde  has  greatly  increased  the 
village-port  of  Dvergberg  in  that  island. 
Stokmarknses  looks  very  pretty  from  the 
sea,  with  its  clean  painted  houses  of  deal 
wood,  and  bright  tiled  roofs.  Ulvde  is  the 
richest,  most  fertile,  and  most  populous  of 
the  islands.  It  stands  in  the  sea  like  a 
hat,  having  a  central  mountain  mass,  and 
a  broad  rim  of  very  flat  and  fertile  land. 
To  compare  great  things  with  mean,  it  is 
in  shape  extremely  like  that  unpleasant 
island,  Lunga,  in  the  Hebrides,  facetiously 
known  as  the  Dutchman's  Hat.  Ulvde 
culminates  in  a  single  peak,  by  name 
Sadterheid,  which  rises  close  behind  Stok- 
marknsds.  This  mountain,  whose  sides 
are  principally  covered  by  a  thick  jande 
of  birch  underwood,  slopes  gradaaoly 
away  into  a  rocky  ridge  running  across 
the  island,  and  falls  in  steep  precipitous 
cli£&  to  the  flat  lands  that  form  the  exter- 
nal rim.  These  flats  were  originally,  I 
suppose,  morasses,  but  have  been  in  great 
part  reclaimed,  though  on  the  eastern  side 
of  Saterheid  there  are  still  great  bogs, 
and  two  little  tarns,  full  of  trout.  At 
Stokmarknsds  Twhich  is  quite  a  place  of 
importance,  ana  had  this  summer  a  bazaar 
for  the  sick  and  wounded  French)  good 
accommodation  can  be  had ;  Herr  ddls, 
the  landhandler,  being  in  a  condition  to 
make  visitors  very  comfortable  at  a  mod- 
erate charge,  and  it  is  a  good  station  to 
leave  the  steamer  at.   Herr  Halls  also 
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supplies  karjolfl,  and  a  verj  pleasant  ex- 
cmsiini  can  be  inade  on  one  ot  those  arm- 
chnrs-oQ-wheels  to  the  south  of  the  island. 
There  is  one  road  in  Ulvoe,  running  from 
Stokmarknass  roond  the  eastern  coa^  to 
Melbo,  a  gaard  or  fEurmstead  opposite 
Vaagoe.  It  is  a  very  good  road,  more 
like  a  earriage-drive  through  a  gentleman's 
ptrk  than  a  public  thorou^h&re.  It  is 
about  ten  miles  from  Stokmarknass  to 
Meibo.  On  the  way  one  passes  Hassel 
Churchy  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
island,  an  odd  octagonal  building  of  wood, 
painted  red,  with  a  high  conical  roof. 
>orwe^ian  churches  have  an  excessively 
nodigmfied  look;  some  are  like  pigeon- 
houaes,  some  like  pocket-telescopes.  Has- 
vd  reminded  me  irresistibly  of  a  mustard- 
pot.  Yet  it  is  a  structure  of  hieh  ecclesi- 
astical dignity,  for  not  onl^  all  Ulvoe,  but 
parts  of  Langoe  and  Hindoe,  and  the 
whole  north  of  Vaagoe,  depend  upon  it 
kxt  pastoral  care.  A  very  pretty  sight  it 
is  on  a  summer  Sunday  morning  to  see 
the  boats  gathering  from  all  parts  to  i£, 
fell  of  the  simple,  devout  people  in  their 
holiday  dress. 

To  judge  by  the  number  of  red-shank 
and  corlew  that  wheel  above  the  traveller, 
or  flatter  wailing  before  him,  the  bogs  be- 
side the  road  must  teem  with  wild-fowl. 
Tbe  north  side  of  the  island  is  thickly 
dotted  with  farms  and  fishermen's  huts, 
baft  after  leaving  Hassel  and  the  acyoining 
kamlet  of  Steilo  these  diminish  in  number, 
t31  at  Meibo  the  road  itself  disappears, 
aad  the  flat  land  becomes  a  wild  peat  bog, 
with  only  a  few  huts  near  the  sea.  Meibo 
it  simply  a  large  farm,  owned  by  Fru 
Cddevin,  a  lady  who  opens  her  house  in 
the  smnmer  for  the  accommodation  of 
»portamen  and  those  few  travellers  that 
wander  to  this  far  end  of  the  earth.  A 
doBier  of  islets  off  the  coast  here  is  a  part 
of  her  property.  She  preserves  these 
rocb  for  the  sea-birds,  which  flock  to 
tittai  in  extraordinary  numbers.  Little 
bmielB  of  turf  and  stone  are  built  to 
Mter  the  nests,  and  here  the  eider  ducks 
itiip  themselves  of  their  exquisite  down 
fot  tbe  sake  of  their  offspring,  and  in  due 
tioe  see  it  appropriated  by  Fru  Coldevin. 

From  Meibo  the  lovely  range  of  snowy 
points  in  Vaagoe  is  seen  on  a  fine  day 
hewitchingly.  Mr.  Bonney,  who  unhappily 
Bttflu  to  have  had  execrable  weather  in 
the  Lofodens,  sighed  pathetically  at  these 
peaks  from  Meibo.  He  gives  Alpine 
QUMs  to  the  two  highest,  supposing  ap- 
parently that  they  were  nameless  in  the 
utire  tongue :  they  are  not  so  neglected, 
Itovever.  The  foremost  mountain,  which 
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from  Ulvoe  seems  the  highest,  is  Higraven, 
<<the  tomb  or  monument  of  the  wild 
beast ; "  and  the  other,  really  the  loftiest 
peak  in  Yaagoe,  is  Blaamanden.  My  friend 
Mr.  W.  S.  Green,  to  whom  I  am  much  in- 
debted for  his  help  in  the  preparation  of 
these  notes,  accomplished  this  summer  the 
ascent  of  fiLigraven,  and  kindly  permits 
me  to  transcribe  from  his  journal  the  story 
of  his  adventure.  Mr.  Green's  familiarity 
with  Swiss  Alpine  scenery  would  tend  to 
make  him  a  severe  critic  of  mountain 
effects,  and  that  he  can  write  thus  enthu- 
siastically of  the  Lofodens  is  no  small 
proof  of  their  wonderful  beauty. 

Mr.  Green  started  from  Meibo  on  a  fine 
July  morning,  at  10  a.m.,  the  clouds,  tofwef 
masses  6f  opaque  white  fleece  on  tbe  sides 
of  all  the  peaks,  promised  very  ill  for  the 
expedition;  but  soon  these  rolled  away, 
and  left  the  snowy  rocks  clear-cut  against 
an  azure  sun-lit  sky.  "The  face  of  the 
sea  was  as  smooth  as  glass,  and  over  it 
rose  the  long  line  of  snow-capped  peaks, 
softening  from  rugged  purple  crags  to 
emerald-green  slopes  as  they  appr6ached 
the  sea,  looking  about  a  mile  off,  though 
in  fact  the  nearest  of  them  was  seven.  I 
had  determined  beforehand  which  peak  I 
should  climb :  it  seemed  to  be  the  mghest 
in  Ost  Vaagoe,  and  lay  at  the  head  of  the 
Stover  Fjoni.  Mv  boatmen  were  pleasant 
feUows,  and  as  I  lay  luxuriously  in  the 
stem,  steering,  I  conversed  with  them  in 
bad  Norse;  my  questions  had  reference 
principally  to  the  sea-birds.  A  pretty 
little  sort  of  guillemot  with  red  legs  they 
call  testhe ;  this  bird  is  very  common : 
another  common  bird,  the  ben-eider  I 
think,  is  called  ae.  We  passed  many  of 
these  with  a  train  of  ^oung  ones  after 
them.  As  the  boat  slummed  along  we 
passed  many  beautiful  jelly-fish :  one  sort 
ofbolina  about  tbe  size  of  a  goose-egg  was 
particularly  common.  At  last,  after  wind- 
ing through  many  islets,  we  enter  the 
Stover  Fjord :  the  only  thing  I  can  com- 
pare it  to  is  the  Bay  of  Uri,  which  I  think 
it  surpasses  in  beauty,  and  tbe  Aiguille  de 
Dru  is  rivalled  by  these  snow-seamed  pin- 
nacles. But  it  was  12  o'clock,  ana  I 
jumped  ashore  at  a  sort  of  elbow  where 
the  Qord  forks.  I  put  some  provisions 
into  my  pocket ;  then,  with  my  sketching 
materials  slung  upon  my  back  and  my 
alpen-stock  in  my  hand,  I  commenced  the 
ascent.  I  first  scrambled  over  boulders 
covered  with  fern,  bushes,  and  wild  flow- 
ers; these  soon  became  very  steep,  and 
sUi^ng  myself  up  hand  overhand  through 
the  Dushes  was  very  warm  work.  I  took 
off  my  coat  and  hung  it  in  the  strap  on  my 
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back ;  after  a  sharp  dimb  over  steep  rocks ) 
I  got  on  to  a  slope  of  snow  that  filled  the 
gorge.  In  about  an  hour  and  a  half  I 
reached  a  col  that  I  had  aimed  at  all 
through.  I  could  see  the  boat,  a  speck 
below,  so  I  jodeled  at  the  top  of  my  voice, 
and  soon  heard  a  faint  answer.  The  place 
I  had  come  up  was  very  steep,  and  the 
thought  of  descending  it  again  not  very 
I  pleasant.  I  took  the  precaution,  however, 
of  fixing  bits  of  white  paper  on  the  rocks 
and  bushes  where  I  had  met  with  difficulty, 
to  serve  as  guides  in  my  descent.  There 
was  a  glorious  view  from  where  I  stood, 
and  the  day  was  perfection.  After  another 
hour  of  steep  ckmbing  I  reached  a  cornice 
of  snow,  but  was  able  to  turn  off  to  the 
right  and  cross  a  level  plateau  of  snow, 
from  tbe  other  side  of  which  rose  up  my 
peak.  I  now  encountered  verv  steep  snow- 
slopes  and  rocks,  and  just  before  the  snow 
rounded  off  into  the  aom,  formiiig  a  sum- 
mit, it  became  so  hard  that  my  feet  could 
get  no  hold.  I  had  to*  resort  to  step-cut- 
ting ;  about  a  dozen  steps  sufficed  to  laud 
me  on  the  dom ;  an  easy  incline  then  led 
to  the  summit,  on  which  I  stood  at  4*30 
P.M.  I  wished  for  an  aneroid;  but  from 
the  time  I  took  to  ascend,  and  from  other 
circumstances,  I  should  think  the  height  to 
be  over  4,000,  and  possibly  5,000  feet. 
Now  for  the  view.  I  have  yet  to  see  the 
Alpine  view  that  surpasses  this  in  its 
extreme  beauty:  the  mountain  chain  of 
the  mainland  was  in  sight  for,  I  suppose,  a 
hundred  miles ;  then  came  the  Vest  Fjord, 
studded  with  islands.  The  mountains 
around  me  were  of  the  wildest  and  most 
fantastic  form,  not  drawn  out  in  a  long 
chain,  but  grouped  together,  and  embosom- 
ing lovely  little  tarns  and  lakes.  The 
inner  arm  of  the  Stover  Fjord,  over  which 
I  seemed  to  hang,  was  of  a  deep  dark 
blue,  except  where  it  became  shallow, 
where  it  was  of  a  bright  pea-sreen.  This 
latter  colour  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  the  rocks  below  low-water-mark 
are  white,  with  pure  white  nullipore  and 
haiani;  there  is  no  laminaria  or  sea- weed 
of  any  sort  in  these  narrow  fjords,  except 
Fucus  vesiculosus,  and  this  grows  only  be- 
tween tide-marks.  Looking  away  to  the 
north  came  Ulvoe,  with  its  fringe  of  islets ; 
then  Langoe,  with  its  sea  of  peaks :  these 
do  not  appear,  however,  to  be  so  high  or 
rugged  as  the  peaks  of  Hindoo,  that  come 
next  to  the  signt.  Here  Mosadlen  stands 
up  with  his  lovely  crest  of  snow;  far 
away,  in  an  opposite  direction,  lies  Vest 
Vaagoe,  where  I  remarked  another  peak* 

•  mmmeltinder,  probably.—  B.  W.  G. 


that  seemed  to  be  of  a  respectable  hei^t. 
The  view  was  perfection :  one  drop  of  bit- 
terness was  in  my  cup,  and  that  was  that  a 
neighbouring  peak  was  evidently  higher 
than  the  one  I  had  climbed.  It  was  con- 
nected with  my  peak  by  a  very  sharp  rock 
ardte,  just  below  which  was  a  flattish 
plateau  of  crevassed  nev^ ;  it  was  too  far 
to  think  of  trying  it,  and  it  looked  very 
difficult;  an  attempt  upon  it  would  be 
more  likely  to  succeed  if  made  from  the 
south-east.  Having  made  a  sketch  and 
built  a  cairn  of  stones,  I  looked  about  for 
the  easiest  way  to  descend,  and  found  that 
a  lon^  slope  of  snow  led  into  a  valley  con- 
nected with  the  north  arm  of  the  Ijord  ; 
this  I  determined  to  try.  I  climbed  down 
the  steps  I  had  cut,  with  my  face  to  the 
snow ;  then  sitting  down  and  steering  with 
my  alpen-stock,  I  made  the  finest  glissade 
I  ever  eig'oyed.  As  I  neared  the  bottom 
it  was  necessary  to  go  lightly,  as  a  torrent 
was  roariug  along  under  the  snow.  I  soon 
had  to  take  to  the  moraine,  which  was  of  a 
most  trying  character.  I  now  got  down 
to  a  charming  little  lake,  in  which  islajids 
of  snow  floated,  and  in  which  the  peaks 
were  mirrored  to  their  summits.  Skirtinc 
along  this,  and  descending  by  the  edge  oi 
a  F^ream  that  led  out  of  it,  I  came  to 
another  lovely  tarn,  on  which  were  a  coo- 

Sle  of  water-fowl.  From  this  I  clambered 
own  through  bushes  at  the  side  of  a 
waterfall,  and  arrived  on  the  strand  of 
the  fjord  all  safe.  At  6.30  p.m.  I  was  ait- 
ling  in  the  boat,  and  in  two  hours  arrived 
in  Melbo." 

The  superior  peak  that  dashed  Mr. 
Green's  happiness  was  Blaan)anden,  wnich 
must  now  be  considered  the  highest  point 
out  of  Hindoe.  Vaagekallen  is  certainly 
lower  even  than  Hi^raven. 

Of  the  northern  islands  of  the  Lofoden 
group  space  fails  me  to  speak  much ;  they 
are  but  little  known.  Langoe  was  skirted 
by  the  German  expedition  whose  story  is 
*^  erzablt  von  Carl  Vogt,"  but  his  notes  on 
this  part  of  the  tour  are  unfortunately 
very  scanty.  The  northern  peninsula 
would  seem  to  be  the  finest  part  of  Langoe. 
I  hear  of  a  splendid  moudtain,  Klotind, 
which  fills  this  tongue  of  land  with  its 
spurs.  Andoe,  the  most  northerly  of  tlie 
archipelago,  is  the  tamest  of  all :  the  in- 
terior of  it  has  been  surveyed  with  such 
minute  care,  that  it  is  impossible  to  sup- 
pose its  mountains  can  be  very  ruggeo. 
For  the  sake  of  anyone  desirous  of  visit- 
ing Andoe,  I  may  remark  that  a  little 
steamer  has  been  started  this  year  in  con- 
nection with  the  large  boat,  which  meets 
the  latter  at  Harstadhavn  in  Hindoe, 
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iirts  the  Dorth  of  that  island,  calls  at 
Drergberg  and  AndtMiaBs  in  Andtk»,  and 
after  a  visit  to  the  north  of  Senjen,  returns 
the  same  way  to  Har^tad.  The  same 
pteamer  calls  off  the  coast  of  Gryto,  a 
mountainous  fLofoden,  whose  vast  central  I 
peak  of  Fussen  one  admires  in  the  distance 
from  the  Vaags  Fjord. 

Id  ordinary  years  the  snow  disappears 
from  the  low  ground  in  these  islands  be- 
fore May,  and  the  rapid  summer  brings 
their  scanty  harvest  soon  to  perfection.  A 
few  years  ago,  however,  the  snow  lay  on 
the  cultivated  lands  till  June,  and  a  famine 
ensued.  These  poor  people  live  a  precari- 
ous Kfe,  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  a  singu- 
larly peevish  climate.  A  whim  of  the  cod- 
fish, a  hurricane  in  the  April  sky,  or  a  cold 
spring,  is  sufficient  to  plunge  them  into 
distress  and  poverty.  Yet  for  all  this  they 
are  an  honest  and  well-to-do  population ; 
for,  being  thrifty  and  laborious,  they 
guard  with  much  foresight  against  the 
severities  of  nature.  In  winter  the  aurora 
sdntillates  over  their  solemn  mountains, 
and  illuminates  the  snow  and  wan  gray 
sea;  they  sit  at  their  cotttage-doors  and 
spin  by  the  gleam  of  it;  in  summer  the 
son  never  sets,  and  they  have  the  advan- 
tage of  endless  light  to  husband  their 
hardly-won  crops.  Remote  as  they  are, 
too,  they  can  all  read  and  write :  it  is 
ttrange  to  find  how  much  intelligent  inter- 
est they  take  in  the  struggles  of  .great 
peoples  who  never  heard  of  Lofoden.  It 
ii  a  fact,  too,  not  over-flattering  to  our 
boasted  civilization,  that  the  education  of 
children  in  the  hamlets  of  this  remote 
duster  of  islands  in  the  Polar  Sea  is  higher 
than  that  of  towns  within  a  small  distance 
of  our  capital-city;  ay,  higher  even  pro- 
portionally, than  that  of  London  it«elf. 

I  would  fain  linger  over  the  delicious 
memories  that  the  name  of  these  wild 
Islands  brings  with  it;  would  fain  take 
tl»  reader  to  the  pine-covered  slopes  of 
Santorv,  the  brilliant  meadow  oi  little 
Kjoen,  so  refreshing  in  this  savage  land ; 
to  the  Ijeldsesund,  as  I  saw  it  on  a  certain 
midnight,  when  the  lustrous  sun-light  lay 
in  irre^lar  golden  bars  across  the  blue 
spectral  mountains,  and  tinged  the  snow 
pe^^  daintily  with  rose-red.  But  space  is 
vuiting;  and  being  forced  to  choose,  I 
till  wind  up  with  a  faint  description  of  the 
last  sight  1  had  of  the  islands,  on  a  calm 
sonny  night  in  summer. 

All  day  we  had  been  winding  among  the 
tortuous  tributaries  of  the  Ofotcn  t^ordy 
and  as  evening  drew  on  slipped  down  to 
Trani),  a  station  on  the  mainland  side  of 
the  Vest  Fjord,  near  the  head  of  that  gulf. 


It  had  been  a  cloudless  day  of  excessive 
heat,  and  the  comparative  coolness  of  night 
was  refreshing ;  the  light,  too,  ceased  to 
be  garish,  but  flooded  all  the  air  with 
mellow  lustres.    From  Trano  we  saw  the 
I  Lofodens,  rising  all  along  the  northern 
sky,  a  gigantic  wall  of  irregular  jagged 
peaks,  pale  blue  on  an  horizon  of  gold  fire. 
The  surface  of  the  fjord  was  slightly 
broken  into  little  tossing  waves,  that,  mur- 
muring faintly,  were  the  only  audible 
things  that  broke  the  sweet  silence;  the 
edge  of  the  ripple  shone  with*  the  colour 
of  burnished  bronze,  relieved  by  the  cool 
neutral  gray  of  the  sea-hollows.  From 
Trano  we  slip  across  the  fjord  almost  due 
west  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ktftsund.  The 
sun  lay  like  a  great  harvest-moon,  shed- 
ding its  cold  yellow  light  down  on  us  from 
over  Ilindoe,  till,  as  we  glided  gradually 
more  under  the  shadow  of  the  islands  ho 
disappeared  behind  the  mountains  :  at 
11.30  P.M.  we  lost  him  thus,  but  a  long 
while  after  a  ravine  in  Hindoe  of  more 
than  common  depth  aeain  revealed  him, 
and  a  portion  of  his  disk  shone  for  a  min- 
ute like  a  luminous  point  or  burning  star 
on  the  side  of  a  peak.   About  midnight 
we  came  abreast  of  Aarstenen,  and  before 
us  rose  the  double  peak  of  Lille  Molla,  of 
a  black -blue  colour,  very  solemn  and  grand ; 
Skraaven  was  behind,  and  both  were 
swathed  lightly  in  wreaths  and  fox-tails  of 
rose-tinged  mist.    There  was  no  lustre  on 
the  waters  here ;  the  entrance  to  the  sound 
was  unbroken  by  any  wave  or  ripple,  un- 
illu mined  by  any  light  of  sunset  or  sunrise, 
but  a  sombre  reflex  of  the  unstained  blue 
heaven  above.    As  we  glided,  in  the  same 
strange  utter  noiselessness  of  the  hour 
when  evening  and  morning  meet,  up  the 
Raftsund  itself,  inclosed  by  the  vast  slopes 
of  Hindoe  and  the  keen  aiguilles  of  Vaagoe, 
the  glory  and  beauty  of  the  scene  rose  to 
a  pitch  so  high  that  the  spirit  was  op- 
pressed and  over-awed  by  it,  and  the  eyes 
could  scarcely  fulfil  their  function.  Ahead 
of  the  vessel  the  narrow  vista  of  glassy 
water  was  a  blaze  of  purple  and  golden 
colour,  arranged  in  a  faultless  harmony  of 
tone  that  was  like  music  or  lyrical  verse 
in  its  direct  appeal  to  the  emotions.  At 
each  side  of  the  fjord  reflected  each  elbow, 
each  ledge,  each  cataract,  and  even  the 
flowers  and  herbs  of  the  base,  with  a  pre- 
cision so  absolute  that  it  was  hard  to  tell 
where  mountain  ended  and  sea  began. 
The  centre  of  the  sund,  where  it  spreads 
into  several  small  arms,  was  the  climax  of 
loveliness;  for  here  the  harmonious  vista 
was  broadened  and  deepened,  and  here 
rose  listind  towering  into  the  unclouded 
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heavens,  and  showing  hj  the  rays  of 
golden  splendour  that  lit  np  its  topmost 
SDOws  that  it  could  see  the  sun,  whose 
magical  fingers,  working  unseen  of  us,  had 
woven  for  the  world  this  tissue  of  varie- 
gated beauty.  When  I  remember  the  Lo- 
fodens,  I  recall  this  moment,  and  think,  O 
wonderful  white  sun,  who  dost  bathe  our 


bodies  in  healing  waves  of  light,  filling  onr 
eyes  with  the  loveliness  of  the  colour  of 
life  and  our  ears  with  the  subtle  melodies 
of  dumb  things  that  grow  and  ripen  in  thy 
sight,  how  little  men  consider  the  great- 
ness of  thy  work  for  us,  and  what  a  beau- 
tiful and  mystical  creation  thou  art  thy- 
self I 


The  proposal  to  connect  the  Caspian  Sea  with 
the  Sea  of  Axoff  by  means  of  a  canal  was  dis- 
cussed at  a  recent  pitting  of  the  Russian  Geo- 
graphical Society.  A  plan  of  the  canal,  accord- 
ing to  which  it  is  to  pass  between  the  Kuma  and 
the  Manytch,  was  laid  before  the  society  by  the 
Grand  Duke  Gonstantine,  and  Prince  Krapot- 
kin  read  a  report  on  the  subject.  The  first 
accurate  survey  of  the  country,  be  said,  was 
made  by  Von  Baer,  who  visited  the  Manytch 
valley  in  1855;  and  in  the  spring  of  1858 
Herr  Bergstrasser  endeavoured,  when  the  water 
was  high,  to  pass  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Sea 
of  Azoff  in  a  boat.  In  1860  the  expedition  of 
Colonel  Kostenkoff,  who  was  accompanied  by 
MM.  de  Marny  and  Kryshin,  surveyed  the  val- 
ley of  the  Manytch  from  the  great  Manytoh- 
Liman  to  the  mouth  uf  the  river  Chulebe. 
Finally,  in  the  3'ears  1863  and  1864,  Captain 
£.  Blum,  of  the  mUitary  topographic  corps, 
made  a  trigonometrical  survey  of  the  whole  of 
the  eastern  valley  of  the  Manytch  to  the  Cas- 
pian, and  bored  through  the  earth  to  the  depth 
of  four  fathoms  at  six  different  places  ta  the 
east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ralah.  The  result  of 
tiiese  investigations  was  the  project  of  a  canal, 
though  the  data  are  still  very  incomplete,  as  the 
western  Manytch  has  not  yet  been  explored  for 
a  distance  of  860  versts.  Three  diflferent  modi- 
fications of  the  plan  give  the  quantity  of  earth 
to  be  excavated  as  65, 181,  and  78  millions  of 
cubic  fathoms  respectively.  In  estimating  the 
cost  of  the  excavations  Herr  Blum  takes  as  his 
standard  the  expense  of  the  works  on  the  Suez 
Canal,  where  the  quantity  of  earth  excavated 
was  28,000,000  cubic  metres.  On  this  basis 
the  coat  of  the  first  of  the  above  projects  would 
be  422,000,000  roubles  (£68,000,000),  of  the 
second  841.000.000  (£106,000,000),  and  of  the 
third  607.000,000  (£64,000,000).  These  fig- 
ures, thought  the  Prince  Krapotkin,  render  it 
impossible  for  the  Geographical  Society  to  enter- 
tain the  project  After  a  long  debate,  in  which 
M.  Romanoffiiky  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the 
cost  of  such  excavations  has  now  become  much 
less  than  formerly,  and  will  continue  to  dimin- 
ish, the  society  passed  to  the  order  of  the  day, 
on  the  ground  that  Captain  Blufti^s  project  does 
not  Aimish  any  positive  data  for  a  thorough 
consideration  of  the  subject 

PaU  MallBndget. 


A  Conscientious  Quaker. —  In  the  Beeren- 
straat  (Bear  Street),  at  Amsterdam,  is  a  voy 
neat  building,  occupied  as  an  infant  school 
The  premises  comprise  several  school-rooms,  an 
open  play-yard,  a  covered  play-room  for  wet 
weather,  and  a  residence  for  the  superintendent. 
One  hundred  and  twenty  little  boys  and  girls 
are  here  carefully  eiucated  at  an  almost  nomi- 
nal charge.  The  history  of  this  school  possesses 
a  special  interest  for  Englishmen.  During  one 
of  the  wars  of  the  last  century,  when  Holland 
was  allied  with  the  enemies  of  Great  Britain, 
an  English  privateer  captured  a  Dutch  merchant 
vessel  and  cargo  of  considerable  value.  Amongst 
the  owners  of  the  privateer  was  a  Quaker,  named 
John  Warder,  who  objected  to  the  use  of  the  ship 
for  privateering  purposes,  but  whose  objections 
were  overruled  by  the  other  partners,  who  did 
not  share  in  his  soruples  aj^.iinst  war.  When  the 
spoils  were  divided,  Mr.  Warder  duly  received 
his  share;  but  fbeling  conscientioasly  preclnded 
from  appropriating  it  to  his  own  profit,  he  re- 
tained the  money  till  the  end  of  the  war,  when 
he  caused  diffsrent  inquiries- to  be  made  in  Hol- 
land for  the  owners,  or  the  surviving  represen- 
tatives, of  the  captured  vessel  and  cargo.  So 
fiir  as  the  inquiry  was  successful  the  losses  were 
paid.  But  there  still  remained  a  considc^ble 
sum  of  money  in  hand,  which  was  allowed  to 
accumulate,  at  interest,  with  the  intention  of 
its  being  appropriated  in  some  manner  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Dutch  people.  At  length,  a  mer- 
chant of  Amsterdam,  the  late  Mr.  John  S.  Mol- 
lett,  the  last  survivor  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
in  Holland,  undertook  to  superintend  its  expen- 
diture for  the  purposes  of  an  infant  school  for  the 
poor  of  that  city,  which  was  commenced  in  1830. 
After  an  interval  of  about  thirty  years,  it  was 
considered  desirable  to  extend  the  school  and 
erect  better  premises  Accordingly,  some  friends 
in  England,  at  the  invitation  of  the  late  Peter 
Bedford,  **  the  Spitalfields  Philanthropist,'* 
raised  a  further  sum  of  money,  and  sent  out  an 
English  architect,  under  whose  direction  the 
present  neat  and  convenient  building  was  erected 
in  1864.  This  effort  was  the  closing  exertion 
of  Mr.  Bedford's  life,  and  his  portrait,  together 
with  those  of  Mr.  Fry,  Mr.  Gumey,  and  other 
worthies,  now  hangs  upon  the  school  walls. 

Leisure  Hours. 
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From  Blackwood's  Magtalne. 
THB  MAID  OF  SKER. 

CHAPTER  XXm. 

INTO  GOOD  SOCIETY, 

In  spite  of  all  that  poor  landsmen  say 
about  equinoctial  gales  and  so  on,  we 
cfteD  have  the  loveliest  weather  of  all  the 
year  in  September.   If  this  sets  ill,  it  lasts 
sometimes  for  three  weeks  or  a  month  to- 
gether. Then  the  sky  is  bright  and  fair, 
with  a  firm  and  tranquil  blue,  not  so  deep 
of  tint  or  gentle  as  the  blue  of  springtide, 
but  more  truly  staid  and  placid,  and  far 
more  trustworthy:   The  sun,  both  when 
he  rises  over  the  rounded  hills  behind  the 
cli^  and  when  he  sinks  into  the  level  of 
the  width  of  waters,  shines  with  ripe  and 
quiet  lustre,  to  complete  a  year  of  labour. 
As  the  eastern  in  the  morning,  so  at  sun- 
set the  western  heaven  glows  with  an 
even  flush  of  light  through  the  entire 
depth  pervading,  and  unbroken  by  any 
cloud.   Then  at  dusk  the  dew  fog  wavers 
in  white  stripes  over  the  meadow-laud,  or 
in  winding  comj3e8   benighted  pillows 
down,  and  leaves  its  impress  a  sparkling 
path  for  the  sun's  return.   To  my  mind 
no  other  part  of  the  year  is  pleasanter 
than  this  end  of  harvest,  with  golden 
stubble,  and  orchards  gleaming,  and  the 
hedgerows  turning  red.    Then  fish  are  in 
season,  and  &uit  is  wholesome,  and  the 
smell  of  sweet  brewing  is  rich  on  the 
air. 

This  beautiful  weather  it  was  that 
tempted  Colonel  Lougher  and  Lady  Bluett 
to  take  a  trip  for  the  day  to  Sker.  The 
distance  from  Candleston  Court  must  be 
at  least  two  good  leagues  of  sandy  road^ 
or  rather  of  sand  without  any  road,  for  a 
great  part  of  the  journey.  Therefore,  in- 
stead of  their  heavy  coach,  they  took  a 
light  two-wheeled  car,  and  a  steady-going 
pony  which  was  very  much  wiser  of  them. 
Also,  which  was  wiser  still,  they  had  a  ^ood 
basket  of  provisions,  intending  to  make  a 
long  sea-side  day,  and  expecting  a  lively 
appetite.  I  saw  them  pas-s  through  New- 
ton, as  I  chanced  to  be  mendine  my  nets 
by  the  well ;  and  I  touched  my  hat  to  the 
Colonel  of  course,  and  toot  it  off  to  the 
lady.  The  Colonel  was  driving  himself, 
80  as  not  to  be  cumbered  with  any  ser- 
vant ;  and  happening  to  see  such  a  basket 
of  food,  I  felt  pretty  sure  there  would  be 
some  over,  for  the  (quality  never  eat  like 
us.  Then  it  came  into  ray  memory  that 
they  could  not  bear  Evan  Thomas,  and  it 
struck  me  all  of  a  sudden  that  it  might  be 
well  worth  my  while  to  happen  to  meet 
them  upon  their  return,  before  they  passed 


any  poor  houses,  as  well  as  to  hapijen  to  be 
swinging  an  empty  basket  conspicuously. 
It  was  a  provident  thought  of  mine,  and 
turned  out  as  well  as  its  foresight  de- 
served. 

They  passed  a  very  pleasant  day  at 
Sker  (as  1  was  told  that  evening),  pushing 
about  among  rocks  and  stones,  and  rout- 
ing out  this,  that,  and  the  other,  of  shells 
and  sea-weed  and  star-fish,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  rubbish,  such  as  amuses  great 
gentry,  because  they  have  nothing  to  do 
for  their  living.  And  though  money  is 
nothing  to  them,  they  always  seem  to 
reckon  what  they  find  by  money-value. 
Not  Coloijiel  Lougher,  of  course,  I  mean, 
and  even  less  Lady  Bluett.  I  only  speak 
of  some  grand  people  who  come  raking 
along  our  beach.  And  of  all  of  these  there 
was  nobody  with  the  greediness  Anthony 
Stew  had.  A  crab  that  had  died  in  chang- 
ing his  shell  would  hardly  come  amiss  to 
him.  Let  that  pass — who  cares  about 
him  ?  I  wish  to  speak  of  better  people. 
The  Colonel,  though  he  could  not  keep 
ill-will  against  any  one  on  earth,  did  not 
choose  to  be  indebted  to  Sker-grange  for 
even  so  much  as  a  bite  of  hay  for  his  pony. 
Partly,  perhaps,  that  he  might  not  appear 
to  play  false  to  his  own  tenantry ;  for  the 
Nottage  farmers,  who  held  of  the  Colonel, 
were  always  at  feud  with  Evan  Thomas. 
Therefore  he  baited  the  pony  himself, 
after  easing  off  some  of  the  tackle,  and 
moored  him  to  an  ancient  post  in  a  little 
sheltered  hollow.  Their  rations  also  he 
left  in  the  car,  for  even  if  any  one  did 
come  by,  none  would  ever  think  of  touch- 
ing this  good  magistrate's  property. 

Quite  early  in  the  afternoon,  their  ap- 
petites grew  very  brisk  by  reason  of  the 
crisp  searbreeze  and  sparkling  freshness 
of  tne  waves.  Accordingly,  after  consul- 
tation, they  agreed  that  the  time  was 
come  to  seie  what  Crumpy,  their  honest 
old  butler,  had  put  into  the  basket.  The 
Colonel  held  his  sister's  hand  to  help  her 
up  rough  places,  and  breasting  a  little 
crest  of  rushes,  they  broke  upon  a  'pretty 
sight,  which  made  them  both  say  **  hush," 
and  wonder. 

In  a  hollow  place  of  sand,  spread  with 
dry  white  bones,  skates'  pouches,  blades 
of  cuttle-fish,  sea- snail  shells,  and  all  the 
other  things  that  storm  and  sea  drive  into 
and  out  of  the  sands,  a  very  tiny  maid  was 
sitting,  holding  audience  all  alone.  She 
seemed  to  have  no  sense  at  all  of  loneli- 
ness or  of  earthly  trouble  in  the  import- 
ance of  the  moment  and  the  gravity  of 
play.  Before  her  sat  three  little  dolls,  ar- 
ranged according  to  their  rank,  cleverly 
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posted  in  chaira  of  sand.  The  one  in  the 
middle  was  "  Patty  Green,"  the  other  two 
strange  imitations  fashioned  by  young 
Watkin'a  knife.  Each  was  urging  her 
claim  to  shells,  which  the  mistress  was 
dispensing  fairly,  and  with  good  ad- 
vice to  each,  then  laughing  at  herself  and 
them,  and  trying  to  teach  them  a  nursery- 
song,  which  broke  down  from  forgetfiu- 
ness.  And  all  the  while  her  quick  oricht 
face,  and  the  crisp  grain  of  her  attitudes, 
and  the  jerk  of  her  thick  short  curls,  were 
enough  to  make  any  one  say,  What  a 
queer  little  soul  1 "  Therefore  it  is  not  to 
be  surprised  at  that  Colonel  Lougher 
could  not  make  her  out,  or  that  while  he 
was  feeling  about  for  his  eyeglass  of  best 
crystal,  his  sister  was  (as  behoves  a  fe- 
male) rasher  to  express  opinion.  For  she 
had  lost  a  little  girl,  and  sometimes 
grieved  about  it  still. 

"  What  a  queer  little,  dear  little  thing, 
Henry  I  I  never  saw  such  a  child.  Where 
can  she  have  dropped  from?  Did  you 
see  any  carriage  come  after  us?  It  is 
useless  to  tell  me  that  she  can  belong  to 
any  of  the  people  about  here.  Look  at 
her  forehead,  and  look  at  her  manners, 
and  how  she  touches  everything  I  Now 
did  you  see  that?  What  a  wonderful 
child  1  Every  movement  is  grace  and  del- 
icacv.    Oh,  you  pretty  darling !  " 

Her  ladyship  could  wait  no  longer  for 
the  Colonel's  opinion  (which  he  was  in- 
clined to  think  of  ere  he  should  come  out 
with  it),  and  she  ran  down  the  *  sand-hill 
almost  faster  than  became  her  dignity. 
But  if  she  had  been  surprised  before,  how 
was  she  astonished  now  at  Bardie's  re- 
ception of  her? 

Don'e  tush.  Knee  tushy  paw,  see  voo 
pay.  All  *e  dollies  is  yae  good ;  just  go- 
ing to  dinny,  and  *e  mustn't  'poll  their  ap- 
petites.*' 

And  the  little  atom  arose  and  moved 
Lady  Bluett's  skirt  out  of  her  magic  circle. 
And  then,  having  saved  her  children,  she 
stood  scarcely  up  to  the  lady's  knee,  and 
looked  at  her  as  much  as  to  ask,  Are 
you  of  the  quality?"  And  being  well 
satisfied  on  that  point,  she  made  what  the 
lady  declared  to  be  the  most  elegant  curtsy 
she  ever  had  seen. 

Meanwhile  the  Colonel  was  coming  up, 
in  a  dignified  manner,  and  leisurely,  per- 
ceiving no  cause  to  rush  through  rusnes, 
and  knowing  that  his  sister  was  often  too 
quick.  This  had  happened  several  times 
in  the  matter  of  beggars  and  people  on 
crutches,  and  skin-collectors,  and  suchlike, 
who  cannot  always  be  kept  out  of  the  way 
of  ladies ;  and  his  worship  the  Colonel  had 


been  compelled  to  eude:  vour  to  put  a  stop 
to  it.  Therefore  (as  the  best  man  in  the 
world  cannot  in  reason  be  expected  to  be 
in  a  moment  abreast  with  the  sallies  of 
even  the  best  womankind,  but  likes  to  see 
to  the  bottom  of  it)  the  Colonel  came  up 
crustily. 

"  Eleanor,  can  you  not  see  that  the  child 
doert  not  wish  for  your  interference  ?  Her 
brothers  and  sisters  are  sure  to  be  here 
from  Kenfig  most  likely,  or  at  any  rate 
some  of  her  relations,  and  busy  perhaps 
with  our  basket." 

"  No,"  said  the  child,  looking  up  at  him, 
"  Tse  got  no  Nations  now ;  all  gone  ayae ; 
but  all  come  back  de-morrow  day." 

"Why,  Henry,  what  are  you  thinking 
of?  This  must  be  the  poor  little  girl  that 
was  wrecked.  And  I  wanted  you  so  to 
come  down  and  see  her ;  but  you  refused 
on  account  of  her  being  under  the  care  of 
Farmer  Thomas." 

"  No,  mv  dear,  not  exactly  that,  but  on 
account  of  the  trouble  in  the  house  1  did 
not  like  to  appear  to  meddle." 

"  Whatever  your  reason  was,"  answered 
the  lady,  *•  no  doubt  you  were  quite  right ; 
but  now  I  must  know  more  of  this  poor 
little  thing.  Come  and  have  some  dinner 
with  us,  my  darling;  I  am  sure  vou  must 
be  hungry.  Don't  be  afraid  of  the  Col- 
onel. He  loves  little  children  when  they 
are  good." 

But  poor  Bardie  hung  down  her  head 
and  was  shy,  which  never  happened  to  her 
with  me  or  any  of  the  common  people ; 
she  seemed  to  know,  as  if  by  instinct,  that 
she  was  now  in  the  company  of  her  equals. 
Lady  Bluett,  however,  was  used  to  chil- 
dren, and  very  soon  set  her  quite  at  ease 
by  inviting  her  dolls,  and  coaxing  them, 
and  listening  to  their  histories,  and  all  the 
other  little  turns  that  unlock  the  hearts 
of  innocence.  So  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
castaway  dined  in  good  society  for  the 
first  time  since  her  great  misfortune. 
Here  she  behaved  so  prettilv,  and  I  might 
say  elegantly,  that  Colonel  Lougher  (who 
j  was  of  all  men  the  most  thorougUy  just  and 
upright)  felt  himself  bound  to  confess  his  er- 
I  ror  in  taking  her  for  a  Kenfig  nobody.  Now, 
as  it  happened  to  be  his  birthday,  the  lady  , 
I  had  ordered  Mr.  Crumpy,  the  butler,  to 
!  get  a  bottle  of  the  choicest  wine,  and  put 
'  it  into  the  hamper  without  saying  any- 
thing to  the  Colonel,  so  that  she  might 
drink  his  health,  and  persuade  him  to  do 
himself  the  like  good  turn.  ^  Having  done 
this,  she  gave  the  child  a  drop  in  the  bot- 
tom of  her  own  wine-glass,  which  the  little 
one  tossed  off  most  fluently,  and  with  a 
sigh  of  contentment  said  — 
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*«r8e  not  had  a  drop  of  that  yiney- 
piney  ever  since  —  sompfin." 

"Why,  what  wine  do  you  call  it,  my 
little  dear  ? "  the  Colonel  asked,  being 
much  amused  with  her  air  of  understand 
ing  it. 

Doesn't  a  know?**  she  replied,  with 
some  pity;  "nat's  hot  I  calls  a  dop  of 
good  Sam  Paine." 

"  Give  her  some  more,**  said  the  Colonel ; 

opoQ  my  word  she  deserres  it.  Eleanor, 
you  were  right  about  her ;  she  is  a  won 
derful  little  thing." 

All  the  afternoon  they  kept  her  with 
tLem,  being  more  and  more  delighted  with 
her*  she  began  to  explain  her  opinions ; 
and  Watty,  who  came  to  look  after  her, 
was  sent  home  with  a  shilling  in  his  pock- 
et. And  some  of  the  above  I  learned  from 
him,  and  some  from  Mr.  Crumpy  (who  was 
a  very  great  friend  of  mine),  and  a  part 
from  little  Bardie,  and  the  rest  even  ftom 
her  good  ladyship,  except  what  trifles  I 
add  myself,  being  gifted  with  power 
of  seeing  things  that  happen  in  my  ab- 
sence. 

This  power  has  been  in  my  family  for 
upwards  of  a  thousand  years,  coming  out 
I  and  forming  great  bards  sometimes,  and 
at  other  times  great  story-tellers.  There- 
fore let  no  one  find  any  fkult  or  doubt  any 
single  thin<r  I  tell  them  concerning  some 
people  who  happen  just  now  to  be  five  or 
six  shelves  in  the  world  above  me,  for  I 
have  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  very  highest 
society  when  I  cleaned  my  Earl's  pumps 
aad  epaulettes,  and  waited  upon  him  at 
breakfast;  and  I  know  well  how  those 
great  people  talk,  not  from  observation 
only,  but  by  aid  of  my  own  fellow-feeling 
for  them,  which,  perhaps,  owes  its  power 
of  insight  not  to  my  own  sagacity  only, 
but  to  my  ancestors'  lofty  positions,  as 
poets  to  royal  families.  Now  although  I 
may  have  mentioned  this  to  the  man  or  the 
?Ks& —  whose  hat  appeared  to  have  under- 
gone Press  experience  —  1  have  otherwise 
kept  it  quite  out  of  sight,  because  every 
wnter  should  hold  himself  entirely  round 
the  corner,  and  discover  his  hand,  but  not 
Ida  face,  to  as  many  as  kindly  encourage 
him.  Of  late,  however,  it  has  been  said  — 
not  by  people  of  our  own  parish,  who  have 
wen  and  heard  me  at  the  well  and  else- 
vbere,  but  by  persons  with  no  more  right 
than  power  to  lorm  opinions  —  that  I  can- 
not fail  of  breaking  down  when  I  come  to 
describe  great  people.  To  these  my  an- 
iwcr  is  quite  conclusive.  From  my  long 
connection  with  royalty,  lasting  over  a 
thousand  years,  I  need  not  hesitate  to  de- 
scribe the  Prince  of  Wales  himself;  and 


inasmuch  as  His  Royal  Highness  is  not  of 
pure  ancient  British  descent,  I  verily  doubt 
whether  he  could  manage  to  better  my 
humble  style  to  my  liking. 

Enough  of  that.  I  felt  doubts  at  begin- 
ning, but  I  find  myself  stronger  as  I  get 
on.  You  may  rely  upon  me  now  to  leave 
the  question  to  your  own  intelligence. 
The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the 
eating ;  and  if  any  one  fears  that  I  can- 
not cook  it,  I  only  beg  him  to  wait  and 
see. 

Lady  Bluett  was  taken  so  much  with 
my  Bardie,  and  the  Colonel  the  same  — 
though  he  tried  at  first  to  keep  it  under  — 
that  nothing  except  their  own  warm  kind- 
ness stopped  them  from  making  off"  with 
her.  The  lady  had  vowed  that  she  would 
do  so,  for  it  would  be  so  much  for  the 
little  soul's  good;  and  of  course,  so  far  as 
legality  went,  the  Chief-Justice  of  the 
neighbourhood  had  more  right  to  her  than 
a  common  rough  farmer.  But  Watty 
came  down,  being  sent  by  Moxy,  after  he 
went  home  with  that  shilling,  and  must 
needs  make  show  of  it.  He  came  down 
shyly,  from  habit  of  nature,  to  the  black 
eyebrows  of  the  tide,  where  the  Colonel 
and  Bardie  were  holding  grand  play,  with 
the  top  of  the  spring  running  up  to  them. 
She  was  flying  at  the  wink  of  every  wave,  ' 
and  trying  to  pus »  him  back  into  it;  and 
he  was  laughing  with  all  hu  heart  at  her 
spry  ways  and  audacity,  and  the  quick- 
ness of  her  smiles  and  frowns,  and  the 
whole  of  her  nature  one  whirl  of  play, 
till  he  thought  nothing  more  of  his  coat- 
tails. 

'*What  do  you  want  here,  boy?"  the 
Colonel  asked,  being  not  best  pleased  that 
a  man  of  his  standing  should  be  caught  in 
the  middle  of  such  antics. 

Watkin  opened  his  great  blue  eyes,  and 
opened  his  mouth  as  well  but  could  not  get 
steerage-way  on  his  tongue,  being  a  boy  of 
great  reverence. 

"  Little  fellow,  what  are  you  come  for  ?  " 
with  these  words  he  smiled  on  the  boy,  and 
was  vexed  with  himself  for  frightening 
him. 

"  Oh  sir,  oh  sir,  if  you  please  sir,  mother 
says  as  Miss  Delushy  must  come  home  to 
bed,  sir." 

"  E  go  ay  ay  now,  'e  bad  Yatkin  I 
I  *ants  more  pay  with  my  dear  Colonel 
Yucca." 

"I  am  not  at  all  sure,"  said  the  Col- 
onel, laughing,  "  that  I  shall  not  put 
her  into  my  car,  and  drive  away  with  her, 
Watkin." 

*  You  may  go  home,  my  good  boy,  and  tell 
your  mother  that  we  have  taken  this  poor 
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little  dear  to  Candleston."  This,  of  course 
was  Lady  Bluett. 

You  should  have  seeti  AVatkin's  face, 
they  told  me,  when  I  came  to  hear  of  it. 
Betwixt  his  terror  of  giving  offence,  and 
his  ignorance  how  to  express  his  meaning, 
and  the  sorrow  he  felt  on  his  mother's  ac- 
count, and  perhaps  his  own  pain  also,  not 
a  word  had  he  to  say,  but  made  a  grope 
after  the  baby's  hands.  Then  the  little 
child  ran  up  to  him,  and  flung  both 
arms  around  his  leg,  and  showed  the 
stanchness  of  her  breed.  Could  any  one, 
even  of  six  years  old,  better  enter  into 
it? 

•  "I  yoves  Yatkin.  Yatkin  is  aye  good 
and  kind.  And  I  yoves  poor  Moky.  1  'ont 
go  ayay  till  my  dear  papa  and  my  dear  mam- 
ma coraes  for  me." 

Lady  Bluett,  being  quick  and  soft,  could 
not  keep  her  tears  from  starting ;  and  the 
Colonel  said,  "  It  must  be  so.  We  might 
have  done  a  great  wrong,  my  dear.  Con- 
sider all "  —  and  here  he  whispered  out  of 
Watkin*8  hearing,  and  the  lady  nodded 
sadly,  having  known  what  trouble  is.  But 
the  last  words  he  spoke  bravely, "  God  has 
sent  her  for  a  comfort  where  He  saw  that 
it  was  needed.  We  must  not  give  way  to 
a  passing  fancy  against  a  deep  affliction  ; 
only  we  will  keep  our  eyes  upon  this  little 
orphan  darling." 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 
SOUND  INVESTMENTS. 

The  spring-tides  led  me  to  Sker  the 
next  day,  and  being  full  early  for  the  ebb, 
I  went  in  to  see  what  the  Colonel  had 
done.  For  if  he  should  happen  to  take 
up  the  child,  she  would  pass  out  of  my 
hands  altogether,  which  might  of  course 
be  a  serious  injury,  as  well  as  a  very  great 
hardship.  For  of  Moxy's  claim  I  had 
little  fear,  if  it  came  to  a  question  of  title 
inasmuch  as  I  had  made  her  sign  a  docu- 
ment prepared  and  copied  by  myself, 
clearly  declaring  my  prior  fight  in  virtue 
of  rescue  and  proviaential  ordinance.  Bat 
as  against  Colonel  Lougher  I  durst  not 
think  of  asserting  my  claims,  even  if  the 
law  wei'e  with  me ;  and  not  only  so ;  but 
I  felt  all  along  that  the  matter  was  not 
one  for  money  to  heal,  but  a  question  of 
the  deepest  feelings. 

And  now  the  way  in  which  Moxy  came 
out,  while  Bardie  was  making  much  of 
me  (who  always  saw  everything  first,  of 
course),  and  the  style  of  her  meddling  in 
between  us,  led  me  to  know  that  a  man 
has  no  chance  to  be  up  to  the  tricks  of  j 
a  female.    For  the  dialogue  going  on 


'  between  us  was  of  the  very  simplest  na- 
ture, as  you  may  judge  by  the  follow- 
ing:— 

"  Hy'se  a  been  so  long,  old  Davy,  afore 
'a  come  to  see  poor  Bardie  ?  " 

"  Because,  my  pretty  dear,  I  have  been 
forced  to  work,  all  day  long  almost." 
"  Hasn't  'a  had  no  time  to  pay  ?  " 
No,  my  dear,  not  a  moment  to  play- 
Work,   work,    workl    Money,  money, 
money !   Till  old  Davy  is  quite  worn  out." 

I  may  have  put  horns  to  the  trnth  in 
this.  But  at  any  rate  not  very  long  ones. 
And  the  child  began  to  ponder  it. 

"  I  tell  'a,  (»ld  Davy,  'hot  to  do.  Susan 
say  to  me  one  day,  kite  yell,  I  amember, 
ickle  Bardie  made  of  money  I  Does  'a  sink 

80?" 

*<I  think  you  are  made  of  gold,  yon 
beauty ;  and  of  diamonds,  and  the  Revels 
tions." 

Aye  yell  1  Then  I  tell  'a  'hot  to  do. 
Take  poor  Bardie  to  markiss,  old  Davy; 
and  e*  get  a  great  big  money  for  her." 

She  must  have  seen  some  famous  mar- 
ket ;  for  acting  everythiniij  as  she  did  (by 
means  of  working  face,  arm^,  and  less), 
she  put  herself  up  like  a  fowl  in  a  basket, 
and  spread  herself,  making  the  most  of  her 
breast,  and  limping  her  neck,  as  the  dead 
chicken<i  do.  Before  I  could  begin  to 
laugh,  Moxy  was  upon  us. 

**  Dyo  I  Why  for  you  come  again  ? 
Never  you  usea  to  come  like  this.  Put 
down  Delushy,  directly  moment.  No  fish 
she  is  for  vou  to  catch.  When  you  migkt 
have  had  her,  here  you  left  her  tbf  ougU 
the  face  of  everything.  And  now,  he^ 
cause  ereat  Evan's  staff  is  cloven,  by  the 
•will  of  Grod,  who  takes  not  advantage  of 
him  Y  I  thought  you  would  have  known 
better,  Dyo.  And  this  little  one,  that  he 
dotes  upon      ■  " 

**  It  is  enough)"  I  answered,  with  a  dig- 
nity which  is  natural  to  me,  when  females 
wound  my  feelings ;  *•  Madame  Thomas,  it 
is  enough.  I  will  quit  your  premises." 
With  these  words,  I  turned  away,  and 
never  looked  over  my  shoulder  even, 
though  the  little  one  screamed  after  me ; 
until  I  felt  Watty  hard  under  my  atern, 
and  like  a  kedge-anchor  dragging.  There- 
fore, I  let  them  apologize ;  till  my  desire 
was  to  forgive  tnem.  And  after  thoy 
brought  forth  proper  things,  I  denied  a!l 
evil  will,  and  did  ray  best  to  accomplish  ft. 

Mrs.  Thomas  returning  slowly  to  her 
ancient  style  with  me,  as  I  relaxed  my 
dignity,  said  that  now  the  little  maid  was 
getting  more  at  home  with  them.  Mr. 
Thomas,  after  what  had  happened  in  the 
neighbourhooi  —  this  was  the  death  of 
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her  fiye  sons  —  felt  naturally  low  of  spirit ; 
and  it  was  good  for  him  to  have  a  Uvely 
diild  around  him.  He  did  not  seem  quite 
what  he  was.  And  nothing  brought  him 
to  himself  so  much  as  to  watch  this  shadow 
of  life ;  although  she  was  still  afraid  of 
him. 

Every  word  of  this  was  clear  to  me.  It 
meant  ten  Umes  what  it  expressed.  Be- 
cause our  common  people  have  a  height 
of  kindness,"  some  would  say,  and  some  a 
^  depth  of  superstition/^  such  as  leads  them 
delicately  to  slope  off  their  meaning.  But 
in  my  blunt  ana  saUor  fashion,  I  said  that 
black  Evan  must,  I  feared,  be  growing 
rsiher  shaky.  I  had  better  have  kept  this 
opinion  quiet;  for  Mozy  bestowed  on  me 
Boch  a  gaze  of  pity  mingled  with  contempt, 
that  knowing  what  sort  of  a  man  he  had 
been,  I  felt  all  abroad  about  everything. 
All  I  could  say  to  myself  was  this,  that  the 
only  woman  of  superior  mind  I  ever  had 
the  luck  to  come  across,  and  carefully 
keep  dear  of,  had  taken  good  care  not  to 
have  a  husband,  supposing  there  had  been 
the  occasion.  And  I  think  I  made  men- 
tion of  her  before ;  because  she  had  been 
thrice  disappointed ;  and  all  she  said  was 
true  almost. 

However,  Sker-house  might  say  just 
what  it  pleased,  while  I  had  my  written 
document,  and  **  Delushy  '*  herself  (aa  they 
stupidly  called  her  by  corruption  of  Anda- 
lusia) was  not  inclined  to  abandon  me. 
And  now  she  made  them  as  jealous  as 
oould  be,  for  she  clung  to  me  fast  with  one 
hand,  while  she  spread  the  beautiful  tiuy 
fingers  of  the  other  to  Moxy,  as  much  as 
to  say,  "Interrupt  me  not;  I  have  such  a 
lot  of  things  to  tell  old  Davy." 

ibid  so  she  had  without  any  mistake : 
and  the  vast  importance  of  each  matter 
lost  nothing  for  want  of  emphasis.  Patty 
Green  had  passed  through  a  multitude  of 
DXMt  surprising  adventures,  some  of  them 
mo  transcending  her  larceny  of  my  sugar. 
Watty  had  covered  himself  with  glory, 
and  above  all  little  "  Dutch,"  the  sheep- 
doff,  was  now  become  a  most  benevolent 
wwi  protecting  power. 

**  'Hots  'a  think,  old  Davy  ?  Patty  Geen 
been  vecked,  she  has." 

"*tecked!'  1  don't  know  what  that 
ii,  my  dear." 

"Ne«8,  I  said,  *yecked,'  old  Davy; 
yecked  down  nare,  same  as  Bardie  was." 

h  was  clear  that  she  now  had  taken  up 
with  the  story  which  everybody  told  ;  and 
ahe  seemed  rather  proud  of  having  been 
wwcked. 

j        **  And  Patty,"  she  went  on,  quite  out  of  ; 
breath;  "Patty  'polled  all  her  boofely 


cothos  i  such  a  mess  'e  never  see  a'most  I 
And  poor  Patty  go  to  'e  back  pithole,  till 
*e  boofely  Dush  yun  all  into  'e  yater." 

^*  Oh,  and  Dutch  pulled  her  out  again, 
did  she?" 

^  Ness,  and  hei;  head  come  kite  out  of 
her  neck.  But  Yatty  put  'e  guepot  on, 
and  make  it  much  better  than  ever  a^most.^' 

"  Now,  Delushy,  what  a  child  you  are  I " 
cried  Mrs.  Thomas,  proudly ;  **  you  never 
told  Mr.  Llewellyn  that  you  ran  into  the 
sea  yourself,  to  save  your  doll;  and 
drownded  you  must  have  been,  but  for 
Watkin." 

"  Bardie  'poil  her  cothes,"  she  said,  look- 
ing rather  shy  about  it :  Bardie's  cothes 
not  boofely  now,  not  same  as  they  used  to 
be." 

But  if  she  regretted  her  change  of  ap- 
parel, she  had  ceased  by  this  time,  Moxy 
said,  to  fret  much  for  her  father  and 
mother.  For  Watkin,  or  some  one  had 
inspired  her  with  a  most  comforting  idea 
—  to  wit,  that  her  parents  had  placed  her 
there  for  the  purpose  of  growing  faster ; 
and  that  when  she  had  done  her  best  to 
meet  their  wishes  in  this  respect,  they 
would  suddenly  come  to  express  their 
pride  and  pleasure  at  her  magnitude.  Lit- 
tle brother  also  would  appear  in  state,  and 
so  would  Susan,  and  find  it  needful  to  as- 
cend the  dairy-stool  to  measure  'her.  As 
at  present  her  curly  head  was  scarcely  up 
to  the  mark  of  that  stool,  the  duty  of 
making  a  timely  start  in  this  grand  busi- 
ness of  growing  became  at  once  self-evi- 
dent. To  be  "  a  geat  big  gal "  was  her 
chief  ambition;  inasmuch  as  *'^hen  Pse 
a  geat  bi^  gal,  mama  and  papa  be  so 
peased,  and  say,  'hot  a  good  gal  'e  is,  Bar- 
die, to  do  as  I  tell  'al" 

Often  when  her  heart  was  heavy  in  the 
loneliness  of  that  house,  and  the  loss  of  all 
she  loved,  and  with  dirty  things  around 
her,  the  smile  would  come  back  to  her 
thoughtful  eyes,  and  she  would  open  her 
mouth  again  for  the  coarse  but  whole- 
some food,  whioh  was  to  make  a  "  big  gal " 
of  her.  Believing  herself  now  well  em- 
barked toward  this  desired  magnitude,  she 
had  long  been  makinsr  ready  for  the  joy  it 
would  secure.  **  'E  come  and  see,  Old  Davy. 
I  sow  'a  sompfln,"  she  whispered  to  me, 
when  she  thought  the  others  were  not 
looking,  so  I  gave  a  wink  to  Moxy  Thomas 
whose  misbehaviour  I  had  overlooked,  and 
humouring  the  child,  I  let  her  lead  me  to 
her  sacred  spot. 

This  was  in  an  unused  passage,  with  the 
end  door  nailed  to  jambs,  and  black  oak- 
panelling  along  it,  and  a  floor  of  lias  stone. 
None  in  the  h6use  durst  enter  it  except 
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this  little  creature;  ^t  least  ualess  there 
were  three  or  four  to  hearten  one  another, 
and  a  strong  sun  shining.  The  Abbot's 
Walk  was  its  proper  name ;  because  a 
certain  Abbot  of  Neath,  who  had  made  too 
much  stir  among  the  monks,  received  (as 
we  say)  his  quietus  there  during  a  win- 
tar  excursion;  and  in  spite  of  all  the 
masses  said,  could  not  keep  his  soul  at 
rest.  Therefore  his  soul  came  up  and 
down;  and  that  is  worse  than  a  dozen 
spirits;  for  the  soul  can  groan,  but  the 
spirit  is  silent. 

Into  this  dark  lonely  passage  I  was  led 
by  a  little  body,  too  newly  inhabited  by 
spirit  to  be  at  all  afraid  of  it.  And  she 
came  to  a  cupboard  door,  and  tugged,  and 
made  a  face  as  usual,  when  the  button  was 
hard  to  move.  But  as  for  allowing  me  to 
help  her,  —  not  a  bit  of  it,  if  you  please. 
With  many  grunts  and  jerks  of  breath,  at 
last  she  fetched  it  outward,  having  made 
me  promise  first  not  to  touch,  however 
grand  and  tempting  might  be  the  scene 
disclosed  to  me. 

What  do  you  think  was  there  collected, 
and  arranged  in  such  a  system  that  no  bee 
could  equal  it  ?  Why,  every  bit  of  every- 
thing that  every  one  who  loved  her  (which 
amounts  to  everybody)  ever  had  bestowed 
upon  her,  for  her  own  sweet  use  and  pleas- 
ure, since  ashore  she  came  to  us.  Not  a 
lollipop  was  sucked,  not  a  bit  of "  taffy 
tasted,  not  a  plaything  had  been  used,  but 
just  enough  to  prove  it ;  all  were  set  in 
portions  four,  two  of  which  were  double- 
sized  of  what  the  other  two  were.  Nearly 
half  these  things  had  come,  I  am  almost 
sure,  from  Newton ;  and  among  the  choicest 
treasures  which  were  stored  in  scollop 
shells,  I  descried  one  of  my  own  buttons 
which  I  had  honestly  given  her,  because 
two  eyelets  had  run  together;  item,  a 
bowl  of  an  unsmokcd  pipe  (which  had 
snapped  in  my  hand  one  evening) ;  item, 
as  sure  as  I  am  alive,  every  bit  of  the 
sugar  which  the  Dolly  had  taken  from  out 
my  locker. 

Times  there  are  when  a  hardy  man,  at 
sense  of  things  (however  childish),  which 
have  left  their  fibre  in  him,  finds  himself, 
or  loses  self,  in  a  sudden  softness.  So  it 
almost  was  with  me  (though  the  bait  on 
my  hooks  all  the  time  was  drying),  and 
for  no  better  reason  than  the  hopeless 
hopes  of  a  very  young  child.  I  knew 
what  all  her  storehouse  meant  before  she 
began  to  tell  me.  And  her  excitement 
while  she  told  me  scarcely  left  me  breath 
to  speak. 

"'Nat  for  papa,  with  'e  kean  pipe  to 
'moke,  and  'nat  for  mamma  with 'e  boofely 
booken  for  her  coke,  and  'nat  for  my  dear 


ickle  bother,  because  it  just  fit  in  between 
his  teeth,  and  'nis  with  *e  ^ooking-gass,  for 
Susan,  because  she  do  her  hair  all  day 
yong." 

She  held  up  the  little  bit  of  tin,  and 
mimicked  Susan's  self  adornment,  making 
such  a  comic  face,  and  looking  so  con- 
ceited, that  I  felt  as  if  I  should  know  her 
Susan,  anywhere  in  a  hundred  of  women^ 
if  only  she  should  turn  up  so.  And  I  be- 
gan to  smile  a  little ;  and  she  took  it  up 
tenfold. 

"  *E  make  me  yaff  so,  I  do  decare,  'e  silly 
old  Davy ;  I  doesn't  know  'hat  to  do  a' most. 
But  'e  mustn't  tell  anybody." 

This  I  promised,  and  so  went  a-fishing, 
wondering  what  in  the  world  would  be- 
come of  the  queerest  fish  I  had  ever 
caught,  as  well  as  the  highest-flavoured 
one.  It  now  seemed  a  toss-up  whether  or 
not  something  or  other  might  turu  up,  in 
the  course  of  one's  life,  about  her.  At 
any  rate  she  was  doing  well,  with  her  very 
bright  spirits  to  help  her,  and  even  Black 
Evan,  so  broken  down  as  not  to  be  hard 
upon  any  one.  And  as  things  fell  out  to 
take  me  from  her,  without  any  warning, 
upon  the  whole  it  was  for  the  best  to  find 
the  last  sight  comfortable. 

And  a  man  of  my  power  must  not  always 
be  poking  after  babies,  even  the  best  that 
were  ever  born.  Tush,  what  says  King 
David,  who  was  a  great-grandfather  of 
mine  ;  less  distant  than  Llewellyn  ILirper, 
but  as  much  respected;  in  spite  of. his  try- 
ing to  contribute  Jewish  blood  to  the  lot 
of  us  in  some  of  his  rasher  moments? 
But  ancestor  though  we  acknowledge  him 
(when  our  neighbourhood  has  a  revival),  I 
will  not  be  carried  away  by  his  fame  to 
copy,  so  much  as  to  hark  en  him. 

The  autumn  now  grew  fast  upon  us,  and 
the  beach  was  shifting ;  and  neither  room 
nor  time  remained  for  preaching  under  the 
sandhills,  even  if  any  one  could  be  found 
with  courage  to  sit  under  them.  And  as 
the  nights  turned  cold  and  damp,  every- 
body grumbled  much  ;  which  was  just  and 
right  enough,  in  balance  of  their  former 
grumbling  at  the  summer  drought  and 
heat.  And  it  was  mainly  this  desire  not 
to  be  behind  my  neighbours  in  the  com- 
fort and  the  company  of  grumbling  and 
exchanging  grumbles,  which  involved  me 
in  a  course  of  action  highly  lowering  to 
my  rank  and  position  in  society,  but  with- 
out which  I  could  never  have  been  enabled 
to  tell  this  story.  And  yet  before  entering 
on  that  subject,  everybody  will  want  to 
know  how  I  discharged  my  important  and 
even  arduous  duties  as  trustee  through  Sir 
Philip's  munificence  for  both  those  little 
children.   In  the  first  place,  I  felt  that  my 
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poeitioD  was  strictly  confidential,  and  that 
It  wouJd  be  a  breach  of  trust  to  disclose  to 
any  person  (especially  in  a  loquacious  vil- 
lage) a  matter  so  purely  of  private  discre- 
tion. Three  parties  there  were  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  only  three,  whatever  point  of 
view  one  chose  to  take  of  it.  The  first  of 
these  was  Sir  Philip,  the  second  the  two 
chiMrcn,  and  the  third  of  course  myself. 
To  the  fir.-t  my  duty  was  gratitude  (which 
Ifolr  and  emitted  abundantly),  to  the  sec- 
end  both  zeal  and  integrity ;  and  for  my- 
self there  was  one  course  only  (to  which  I 
am  naturally  addicted),  namely,  a  lofty 
irelf-iionial.  This  duty  to  myself  I  dis- 
charjzed  a:  once  by  forming  a  stern  reso- 
latiun  not  to  charge  either  of  those  chil- 
dren so  much  as  a  single  farthing  for 
Taking  care  of  her  property  until  she  was 
twenty-ooe  years  of  age.  Then  as  regards 
t.ie  >t  cond  point,  I  displayed  my  zeal  im- 
mcdiatt'ly,  by  falling  upon  Bunny  soon 
afier  dayl  ght,  and  giving  her  a  small- 
t>3tlw-o!abing  to  begm  with,  till  the  skin 
of  her  hair  was  as  bright  as  a  prawn ;  after 
^kich,  without  any  heed  whatever  of  roars, 
or  t  veu  kicks,  I  took  a  piece  of  holy-stone 
ind  afier  a  rinsing  of  soda  upon  her,  I 
cleaned  down  her  planking  to  such  a  de- 
thnt  our  admiral  might  have  inspected 
Ur.  She  was  clean  enough  for  a  cap- 
tain's daughter  before,  and  dandy-trimmed 
more  than  need  have  been  for  a  little  craft 
built  to  be  only  a  coaster.  But  now  when 
W  yelling  had  done  her  good,  and  her  Sun- 
frock 'was  shipped,  and  her  black  hair 
sjianked  with  a  rose-coloured  ribbon,  and 
toe  smiles  flowed  into  her  face  again  with 
the  sense  of  all  this  smartness.  Sir  Philip 
bimseJf  would  have  thought  her  consistent 
with  the  owner  of  five  pounds  sterling. 

And  as  touching  the  monev  itsel?  and 
the  honesty  rightly  expected  from  me, 
although  the  sum  now  in  my  hands  was 
larger  than  it  ever  yet  had  pleased  the 
Lord  to  send  me,  for  out  and  out  my  own, 
nerertbele^s  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
leiding  me  astray  about  it.  And  this  was 
the  more  to  my  credit,  because  that  power 
of  CTil,  who  has  more  eyes  than  all  the  an- 
gels put  together,  or,  at  any  rate,  keeps 
them  wider  open,  he  came  aft,  seeing  how 
the  wind  was,  and  planted  his  hoof  within 
half  a  plank  of  the  tiller  of  my  conscience. 
Bat  I  heaved  him  overboard  at  once,  and 
laid  my  course  with  this  cargo  of  gold,  ex- 
actly as  if  it  were  shipper's  freight,  under 
bond  and  covenant.  Although,  in  downright 
common-sense,  having  Bunny  for  my  grand- 
child,! al«o  possessed  beyond  any  doubt 
whatever  belonged  to  Bunny;  just  as  the' 
owner  of  a  boat  owns  the  oars  aud  rudder  j 
And  the  same  held  true,  as  most  1 


people  would  think,  concerninp:  Bardie's 
property ;  for  if  I  had  not  s  ivo  J  her  life, 
how  could  she  have  owned  any  V 

So  far,  however,  from  dealing?  thu.^,  I  not 
only  kept  all  their  money  for  them,  but  in- 
vested it  in  the  manner  wliicli  secMiied  to 
be  most  for  their  interest.  To  th\A  intent 
I  procured  a  book  for  three  halfi)ence  (paid 
out  of  mine  own  pocket),  wherein  I  de- 
clared a  partnership,  and  establisiunl  a  fish- 
ing association,  under  the  uaine,  '-  tyle,  and 
description  of  "Bardie,  Bunny,  Llewellyn, 
&  Co."  To  this  firm  I  contributed,  not 
only  my  industry,  and  skill,  but  also  nets, 
tackle,  rods  and  poles,  hooks  and  corks, 
and  two  kettles  for  bait,  aud  a  gridiron  fit 
to  land  and  cook  with ;  also  several  well- 
proven  pipes,  and  a  perfectly  sound  to- 
bacco-box. Every  one  of  these  items,  and 
Tr;any  others,  I  entered  in  the  ledger  of 
partnership ;  and  Mother  Jone  s  being 
strange  to  much  writing,  recorded  her 
mark  at  the  bottom  of  it  (one  stroke  with 
one  hand  and  one  with  the  other),  believ- 
ing it  to  bo  my  testament,  with  an  Amen 
comitig  after  it. 

But  knowing  what  the  tricks  of  fortune 
are,  and  creditors  so  unreasonable,  I 
thought  it  much  better  to  keep  my  boat 
outside  of  the  association.  If  the  firm 
liked,  they  might  hire  it,  and  have  credit 
until  distribution-day,  which  I  fixed  for  the 
first  day  of  every  three  months.  My  part- 
ners had  nothing  to  provide,  except  just  an 
anchor,  a  mast  and  a  lug-sail,  a  new  net 
or  two,  because  mine  were  wearing,  and 
one  or  two  other  trifles,  perhaps,  scarcely 
worth  describing.  For  after  all,  who  could 
be  hard  upon  them,  when  .all  they  con- 
tributed to  the  firm  was  fifteen  pounds  and 
ten  shillings? 

It  was  now  in  the  power  of  both  my 
partners  to  advance  towards  fortune ;  to 
permit'  very  little  delay  before  they  in- 
sisted on  trebling  their  capital ;  aud  so  re- 
invest it  in  the  firm  ;  and  lience  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one  be  fit  to  marry  ma«;istrate8. 
And  I  made  every  preparation  to  carry 
their  shares  of  the  profits  over.  Neverthe- 
less, things  do  not  always  follow  the  line 
of  the  very  best  and  sounde.  t  calculations. 
The  fish  that  were  running  up  from  the 
Mumbles,  fast  enough,  to  wear  their  fins 
out,  all  of  a  sudden  left  off"  altogether,  as 
if  they  had  heard  of  the  association.  Not 
even  a  twopenny  glass  of  gro<r  did  I  ever 
take  out  of  our  capital,  nor  a  night  of  the 
week  did  I  lie  a-bed,  when  the  lines  re- 
quired attendance.  However,  when  fish 
are  entirely  absent,  the  best  fisherman  in 
the  world  cannot  create  them ;  therefore 
our  partnership  saw  the  wisdom  of  declar- 
;  ing  no  dividends  for  the  first  quarter. 
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From  The  Spectator, 
or  SOLAR  ERUPTIONS. 

A  SINGULAR  interest  is  given  to  the 
observations  to  be  made  on  the  December 
Eclipse  by  the  results  which  have  rewarded 
the  recent  study  of  the  sun's  coloured 
prominences  by  Fr.  Secchi  in  Italy  and 
Professor  Young  in  America.  A  very 
strange  theory  of  the  corona  —  the  theory, 
namely,  that  it  is  in  part  due  to  solar 
eruptions  —  seems  to  receive  countenance 
from  these  observations,  and  more  particu- 
larly from  one  very  remarkable  phenome- 
non (presently  to  be  described)  which  was 
witnessed  a  short  time  ago  by  Professor 
Young.  The  labours  of  Secchi  show  the 
solar  spot-^ones  to  be  the  chief  scene  of 
the  eruptions ;  and,  as  our  readers  are 
probably  aware,  it  is  opposite  the  solar 
spot-zones  that  the  corona  has  been  ob- 
served to  have  its  greatest  extension. 
But  unleSvS  it  could  be  shown  that  the  so- 
lar eruptive  forces  are  'mighty  enough  to 
affect  the  distant  regions  to  which  the 
coronal  rays  extend,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  admit  that  this  coincidence  can  be  ex- 
plained in  the  suggested  way.  Professor 
xoung  has  observed  a  solar  outburst 
which  seems  to  supply  precisely  the  re- 

Jiuired  evidence,  —  an  outburst  so  wonder- 
ul  in  its  effects  that  apart  from  any  refer- 
ence to  the  solar  corona,  it  must  be  re- 
garded as  absolutely  the  most  striking 
phenomenon  yet  witnessed  by  observers 
of  the  sun.  We  propose  briefly  to  de- 
scribe here  what  Professor  Young  actually 
witnessed  and  watched,  believing  that  the 
interest  of  the  results  which  may  be  ob- 
tained by  the  eclipse-observers  cannot  but 
be  enhanced  by  the  record  of  a  solar  phe- 
nomenon so  imposing. 

Professor  Young  was  studying  on  Sep- 
tember 7  last  a  large  coloured  prominence, 
or  rather  a  bed  of  solar  clouds.  It  was 
an  object  of  the  kind  compared  by  Mr. 
Lockyer  to  a  banyan  grove,  —  a  long  layer 
of  cloud-like  masses,  seemingly  supported 
by  a  few  stems  of  the  red  prominence- 
matter.  It  was  formed,  in  the  main,  of 
glowing  hydrogen.  The  height  of  the 
stems  was  estimated  by  Young  at  about 
15,000  miles.  The  cloud-bed  was  about 
100,000  miles  long  (wme  13  times  the  earth* s 
diameter),  and  40,000  miles  deep,  **  a  long, 
low,  quiet-looking  cloud,  not  very  dense 
or  brilliant,  nor  in  any  way  remarkable 
except  for  it^  size."  At  half-past  twelve 
this  rather  remarkably  large  cloud  was 
seemin^jly  as  quiescent  as  at  first,  though 
one  of  the  stems  had  become  much 
brighter*  and  was  singularly  bent.  But 
when  Professor  Young  returned,  in  less 


than  half  an  hour,  what  was  his  surprise 
to  find  that  "the  whole  thing  had  been 
literally  blown  to  shreds."  "  In  place  of 
the  quiet  cloud  I  had  left,"  he  says,  •*  the 
air,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  was  filled 
with  flying  debr'is  —  a  mass  of  detached  frarf- 
Tnents,**  These  fragments  were,  in  fact,  so 
insignificant  as  to  measure  only  from  4,5  »0 
to  13,500  miles  in  length,  with  a  breadth 
(scarcely  worth  mentioning)  of  from  9  )0 
to  1,350  miles  —  mere  shreds,  iij  fine, — 
the  least  having  a  surface  scarcely  exceed- 
ing that  of  Africa.  They  were  rapidly  as- 
cending. Already  nearly  100,000  miles 
above  the  sun's  surface  when  Professor 
Young  first  saw  them,  they  moved  higher 
and  higher  under  his  very  eyes,  **  with  a 
motion  almost  perceptible  to  the  eye." 
until  in  ten  minutes  some  of  them  were 
upwards  of  200,000  miles  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  sun.  This  motion,  "almo?t 
perceptible  to  the  eye,"  must  in  reality 
have  amounted  to  the  utterly  inconceiv- 
able velocity  of  167  miles  per  second, — 
this,  too,  only  as  an  average  velocity.  At 
this  enormous  rate  these  fragments,  these 
strips  of  glowing  hydrogen  (a  score  of 
which  perhaps  would  have  sufficed  to 
cover  the  whole  surface  of  our  earth), 
were  flunff  upwards  by  some  trememdons 
outburst,  having  its  origin  far  down  be- 
low the  visible  surface  of  the  sun.  They 
seemed  to  dissolve  away  when  they  had 
reached  the  vast  height  of  200,000  miles. 
At  a  quarter  past  one  —  less  than  half  an 
hour  from  the  commencement  of  the  out^ 
burst  — "  only  a  few  filmy  wisps,  with 
some  brighter  streamers  low  down,  re- 
mained to  mark  the  place." 

Here,  then,  was  one  of  those  solar 
eruptions  of  which  much  has  been  im- 
agined during  the  last  few  months,  but 
hitherto  very  little  certainly  determined. 
Astronomers  had  begun  to  believe  that 
those  long  radiant  beams  which  give  to 
the  solar  corona  so  striking  an  aspect,  are 
due  to  an  outrush  of  matter  from  the 
depths  which  lie  concealed  beneath  the  re- 
splendent light-surface  of  the  sun.  No 
other  explanation  seemed  available  in- 
deed, when  all  the  facts  observed  during 
recent  eclipses  were  taken  into  account. 
And  yet  the  explanation  was  so  startling, 
that  even  those  who  advocated  it  were 
fain  to  apologize,  so  to  speak,  for  urging 
views  wnich  seemed  at  a  first  view  al- 
together fanciful.  For  the  solar  orb 
to  vomit  forth  matter  to  di:^tance8 
corresponding  to  the  va-^t  extension 
of  the  coronal  rays,  required  a  degree 
of  eruptive  energy  fallinix  little  short 
of  that  which  would  be  needed  to  project 
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mi^iles  clean  away  from  the  sun,  to  visit 
other  sons  perchance,  but  never  to  return 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  solar  system. 
But  here  we  have  evidence  of  precisely 
t^Qch  eruptions.  Compared  with  the 
heavier  erupted  matter,  the  filmy  wisps  of 
hydrogen  were  but  as  the  smoke  from  a 
cannon's  mouth  compared  with  the  can- 
non-ball. We  may  be  sure  that  the 
heavier  matter  really  belched  forth  was 
propelled  with  far  greater  velocity  and 
was  carried  very  much  farther  from  the 
sun  than  the  light  hydrogen  wisps.  Yet 
even  to  reach  a  height  of  200,000  miles 
matter  must  pa^s  the  sun's  visible  surface 
at  the  rate  of  about  210  miles  per  second. 
If  the  steam  and  smoke,  so  to  express  our- 
selves, of  the  great  solar  geyser  rushed  to 
so  vast  a  height,  how  much  greater  must 
have  been  the  height  reached  by  the 
heavier  matter  propelled  alon^  with  them  1 
Another  question  seems  to  be  answered 
by  the  phenomena  of  this  strange  out- 
bur3L  ft  was  pertinently  asked  by  Sir 
John  Herschel,  why  —  if  the  red  promi- 
aoaces  are  eruptions  —  the  eruptive  force 
does  not  scatter  upwards  and  outwards 
those  bright  objects  resembling  flakes  or 
scales  which  can  be  seen  over  the  whole 
fior^e  of  the  sun,  and  have  been  called 
the  solar  willow -leaves.  But  the  wisps 
watched  by  Professor  Young  corresponded 
in  appearance  very  closely  to  what  we 
^bonla  expect  to  see  if  a  number  of  the 
>oIar  flakes  were  flung  upwards  by  some 
aighty  eruption.  And  we  observe,  too, 
tbat  as  the  flakes  were  only  visible  for  a 
kw  minutes,  we  need  not  wonder  that  the 
phenomenon  has  not  oftener  been  wit- 
oessed.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  on 
the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  Professor 
Young  saw  thb  strange  sight,  there  was  a 
fine  aurora  borealis,  the  earth's  response, 
perhaps,"  he  says,  "  to  the  magnificent  so- 
lar outburst." 

But  we  have  something  more  than  this 
inference  — jsound  as  it  unquestionably  is 
—to  guide  us.  The  rate  at  which  the 
matter  watched  by  Young  passed  from  a 
height  of  100,000  miles  to  a  height  of 
200,000  miles,  was  far  greater  than  that 
i^ith  which  a  solid  missile  propelled  to  the 
last-named  height  would  traverse  this 
»pace.  From  a  careful  calctdation  made 
by  the  present  writer,  it  results  that  such 
a  miasiJe  would  occupy  no  less  than  25 
nuDQtes  56  seconds  in  passing  from  a 
height  of  100,000  miles  to  the  extreme 
limit  of  its  upward  motion.  Only  one  ex- 
planation of  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
bydrogen  wisps  traversed  this  space  is 
aTiilable.  The  hydrogen  must  have  been 


travelling  with  a  rapidity  far  exceeding 
that  of  our  imagined  missile,  and  was 
brought  to  rest  at  the  height  of  200,000 
miles,  not  by  the  sun's  attraction  solely  as 
in  the  case  of  the  missile,  but  partly 
(almost  wholly  indeed)  by  the  resistance 
of  the  solar  atmosphere.  We  cannot  won- 
der that  this  atmosphere,  rare  though  it 
probably  is  in  those  high  regions,  should 
exert  so  great  a  retarding  influence,  when 
we  remember  that  the  flight  of  a  cannon- 
ball  through  our  own  air  is  reduced  by  at' 
mospheric  resistance  to  a  mere  fraction  of 
the  range  which  would  be  attained  in  a  vac- 
uum. If  a  globe  of  solid  metal,  propelled 
from  the  cannon's  mouth  at  a  rate  of  per- 
haps half  a  mile  per  second,  is  thus  re- 
tarded, it  will  be  conceived  how  enor- 
mously a  mass  of  glowing  hydrogen'  pro- 
pelled with  a  velocity  many  hundred  times 
greater  must  be  checked  by  atmospheric 
resistance.  Secchi  tells  us  that  m  the 
eruption-prominences  several  other  ele- 
ments than  hydrogen  are  present,  most  of 
them  being  metallic.  It  is  almost  certain 
that  the  flight  of  these  metallic  vapours 
(much  denser,  no  doubt,  than  the  glowing 
hydrogen)  is  much  less  retarded  by  atmos- 
pheric resistance,  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  no  inconsiderable  proportion  of  the 
matter  thus  erupted  passes  even  further 
from  the  sun  than  the  outermost  limits  of 
the  corona,  if  it  does  not  in  some  cases 
pass  finally  awav  from  his  domain. 

Truly  the  study  of  the  solar  prominences 
and  corona  will  have  led  to  a  strange  re? 
suit,  if  it  teaches  us  to  regard  our  sun  and 
his  fellow-suns  as  centres  whence  metallic 
matter — suph  as  we  see  in  the  meteor  — 
is  scattered  throughput  space. 


From  Tbe  Spectator. 
THE  SOUTH-SEA  ISLANDS  COOUB. 

FROM  A  OOBBBSPOirDBirr^ 

Sir,  —  In  the  former  letter  which  you 
have  done  me  the  honour  to  insert  in  vour 
paper  I  gave  you  a  short  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  introduction  of  Coolie  labour 
into  Queensland,  with  a  narrative  of  my 
cruise  as  far  as  the  island  of  Vat^.  Since  I 
last  wrote,  the  Australian  mail  has  brought 
us  news  of  several  cases  of  murder  and 
cannibalism  in  the  New  Hebrides,  and  I 
resume  the  subject  with  the  deepest  feel- 
ing of  regret  for  the  untimely  death  of 
Bishop  Fatteson,  a  man  who,  as  far  as  I 
can  hear,  was  universally  loved  and  re- 
spected on  the  Islands.  I  hope  however, 
to  be  able  to  show  you  that  the  Queens- 
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land  vo?Bch  are  not  always  to  be  held 
answerable  for  having  provoked  such  an 
outrage,  as  the  fickle  and  treacherous 
character  of  the  uncivilized  Kanaka  is  at 
all  times  only  too  prone  to  deeds  of  vio- 
lence. 

A  full  description  of  these  islands  would 
be  tedious,  and  would  besides  scarcely 
answer  the  purpose  of  this  letter,  so  I  shall 

Eass  over  the  incidents  of  our  cruise, — 
ow  we  picked  up  more  men  at  each  differ- 
ent place,  how  their  eyes  brightened  at 
the  sight  of  the  loved  tobacco  and  their 
mouths  watered  at  the  beef  and  biscuits, 
how  they  could  with  difficulty  be  persuaded 
not  to  cut  all  the  buttons  off  their  shirts 
and  trousers  and  hang  them  as  ornaments 
round  their  necks,  —  how  they  quarrelled 
and  fought  among  themselves,  and  were 
only  quieted  when  one  touch  of  nature  in 
the  form  of  sea-sickness  made  them  all 
kin.  All  these  are  mere  details,  and  may 
be  passed  over,  If^aving  us  at  the  end  of  six 
weeks  at  the  Island  of  Ureparpara,  the 
most  northern  of  the  group,  with  a  full 
complement  of  men,  and  prepared  for  a 
long  beat  to  windward,  homeward  bound. 
Of  course,  at  many  of  the  islands  we 

Eassed  it  waa  impossible  to  land,  even  to 
uy  yams,  on  account  of  the  hostility  of 
the  natives,  and  more  than  one  gentle  hint 
in  the  shape  of  a  musket-ball  or  a  shower 
of  poisoned  arrows  has  turned  our  boat's 
head  out  of  some  dark  green  cove  over- 
hung with  creepers,  and  sent  us  helter- 
skelter  back  through  the  passage  in  the 
reef.  Often  on  these  occasions  have  I 
adiiiired  the  courage  and  coolness  of  the 
boat's  crew,  at  a  time  when  my  own  heart 
wa^  in  my  mouth,  and  when  standing  up 
to  steer  a  whale-boat  through  those  sunken 
rocks  was  bv  no  means  pleasant.  The 
"  darkie  "  will  go  anywhere,  if  he  has  a 
white  man  with  him,  and  he  gradually 
gets  £0  fond  of  any  master  who  treats  him 
well  that  I  believe  he  would  not  hesitate 
to  die  for  hiln.  On  the  whole,  the  South- 
Sea  islander  is  of  a  far  higher  type  than 
the  Australian  aborigine,  —  his  faithful- 
ness, shrewdness,  and  docility  have  always 
made  him  a  favourite  with  anyone  who 
has  taken  the  trouble  to  understand  him 
and  study  his  character,  and  indeed,  on 
my  leaving  the  colony  the  stroke  of  my 
boat,  by  name  Pipe,  cried  so  bitterly  and 
wanted  so  much  to  come  to  England  with 
me,  that  I  had  as  much  as  I  could  do,  by 
ghastly  stories  of  English  frost  and  snow, 
to  persuade  him  to  leave  the  ship.  At  the 
same  time,  no  one  can  deny  that  the  South- 
Sea  islander  is  a  thorough-going  cannibal, 
and  this  fact  was  particularly  forced  on 


my  notice  during  the  latter  part  of  ray 
cruise.    We  had  made  the  island  of  Api, 
and  had  taken  the  two  boats  in  to  g»*t 
specimens  of  the  coral  that  grows  so 
beautifully  on  the  reef  there,  when  we 
suddenly  came  on  a  wreck.   The  vessel,  a 
New  Zealand  schooner  in  search  of  labour 
for  Fiji,  lav  upon  the  reef  with  her  back 
broken.    Ihe  crew,  five  or  six  whites, 
with  some  twenty  islanders,  had  only  suc- 
ceeded in  saving  one  of  the  sails,  together 
with  their  trade-box  and  their  arms.  Tbey 
had  formed  a  sort  of  camp  on  the  beach, 
which  was  guarded  by  sentries  with  mu^ 
kets.    Round  this  swarmed  innumerable 
fierce-lookrng  Api  men,  each  Vith  his  bow 
and  bundle  of  poisoned  arrows,  evidently 
only  restrained  by  the  sight  of  the  muskets 
from  making  a  rush  at  the  trade-box,  which 
they  knew  was  so  full  of  what  was  to  them 
untold  wealth.   They  cleared  out,  how- 
ever, on  seeing  us,  and  allowed  us  to  ap- 
proach the  tent  where  the  poor  whites 
had  been  shut  up  three  or  four  days,  and  I 
found  myself  the  object  of  attraction  to 
three  little  black  boys,  who,  appreciating, 
I  suppose,  something  in  my  face,  never  left 
my  side  till  I  had  promised  to  take  them 
with  me.   Poor  fellows,  two  of  them  never 
lived  to  get  on  board;  decoyed  away  by 
the  Api  men  the  same  ni^ht,  the  third  with 
difficulty  escaped,  to  tell  us  how  his  two 
brothers  had  been  knocked  on  the  head 
and  immediately  roasted.   I  fancy  the 
whole  of  the  cast-aways  would  have  shared 
the  same  fate,  if  we  had  not  had  the  good 
fortune  to  pass  so  near  them  and  take 
them  off  the  island.   On  Tanna,  too,  I 
was  shown  a  man  who  was  a  celebrated 
cook,  and  he  described  to  me  in  a  sort  of 
bland  and  professional  manner  the  process, 
which,  however,  I  will  not  enter  into  here. 

May  I  now  offer  an  idea  suggested  to 
me  by  my  own  experience  in  dealing  with 
natives  to  those  who  are  risking  their  lives 
as  missionaries  in  the  South  Seas  ?  Could 
not  all  mission  stations  be  organized  on 
the  principle  of  that  most  excellent  plan 
which  has  for  some  time  been  founa  to 
work  so  well  in  Edinburgh,  and  which  we 
are  but  just  introducing  into  London,  —  I 
mean  a  medical "  misnon  ?  For  my  own 
part,  I  have  found  that  a  slight  knowledge 
of  medicine  and  %  well-filled  medicine- 
chest  have  given  me  more  influence  over 
the  minds  of  all  natives  than  any  amount 
of  trade  or  the  display  of  any  quantity  of 
arms,  and  I  believe  that  a  missionary  ^v- 
ing  out  that  he  came  among  them  as  a 
doctor,  would  soon  establish  such  an  influ- 
ence over  his  patients  that  they  would 
patiently  listen  to  his  words,  and  give  him 
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SD  opportunity  of  ministering  also  to  their 
aonls,  and  that  a  Kanaka  who  should  ven- 
ture to  proi>ose  to  kill  the  doctor  would 
run  a  very  bad  chance  at  the  hands  of  his 
own  countrymen.  They  are  constantly 
demanding  medicines,  and  I  was  much 
struck  by  a  naked  savage  nearly  up  to  his 
neck  in  water  refu!«ing  all  other  trade,  and 
iDsistin<x  on  "salts,"  though  I  am  almost 
sure  he  had  never  seen  a  white  man  be- 
fDre.  In  fact,  at  this  moment  a  chief  in 
Tauna  ranks  me  amongst  his  greatest 
friends  Mnce  I  had  the  honour  to  adminis- 
ter a  blue-pill  and  a  dose  of  castor-oil  to 
him.  Their  faith  in  medicine  is  quit^ 
touching,  worthy  of  any  homoeopatnist. 
I  believe  that  as  far  as  any  previous  ideas 
of  religion,  or  rather  superstition,  go,  the 
missionary  has  a  nearly  clear  field  before 
him.  I  have  never  observed  anything 
bordering  on  the  subject  in  my  experience 
of  these  tribes,  except,  indeed,  on  the  is- 
land of  Vanna  Lava,  where  I  found  three 
hideous  masks  in  a  sort  of  deserted  tem- 
ple, but  even  the  sight  of  these  seemed  to 
liave  lost  its  hold  on  the  minds  of  the 
native  men,  though  spoken  of  by  the  wo- 
men with  awe  ;  and  T  believe  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  belief  in  a  future  is  the  idea 
that  they  have  a  chance  of  being  white 
men  in  the  next  world,  or,  as  the  Austra- 
lian aborigine  pithily  puts  it,  "Tumble 
down  black  fellow,  jump  up  white  fellow  1 " 
In  about  three  months,  then,  from  the 
time  of  starting,  we  sighted  Moreton 
Island,  and  the  wondering  crowd  on  board 
made  their  first  acquaintance  with  the 
steam-tu^,  which  latter  caused  consider- 
able exciteinent  and  even  terror  amongst 
them,  all  agreeing  that  it  was  alive.  Who 
shall  describe  the  astonishment  of  these 
children  of  nature  at  our  houses,  streets, 
horses,  and  women?  For  hours  they 
would  sit  motionless  gazing  at  the  stream 
of  life  hurrying  past  them  on  the  wharves, 
and  were  much  too  afraid  of  losing  then>- 
ttlres  to  venture  from  the  ship  till  taken 
away  by  their  ma'*>ter8.  All  these  men 
turned  out  well,  and  made  docile  and  use- 
ful labourers  on  their  various  plantations. 
The  planters  say  that  the  Coolies  will,  on 
the  whole,  if  you  work  a  sufficient  number 
of  them  together,  do  as  much  and  more 
work  than  the  same  number  of  white  men ; 
that  they  are  always  cheerful,  and  soon  be- 
oome  attached  to  the  place  they  are  in. 
OfUn  since  that  trip,  while  riding  through 
the  country,  I  have  heard  myself  hailed  by 
name,  and  a  Kanaka  has  rushed  forward 
to  shake  bands,  and  asked  me  to  go  and 
get  his  brother,  and  "bring  him  along 
too.'' 


There  u  no  doubt,  then,  I  think,  that 
until  the  English  Government  organizes 
emigration  on  a  proper  scale,  and  really 
peoples  this  vast  continent  by  sending  out 
thousands  where  they  now  send  Imntlred^ 
the  South- Sea  Coolies  will  form  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  population  of  Queens- 
land, and  will  participate  in  the  advantages 
of  a  colony  which  only  wants  *•  opening 
up  "  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  countries  in 
the  world. 

I  hope,  Sir,  that  I  have  shown  you  that 
a  trip  to  the  Islands  for  labour  need  not 
necessarily  be  a  piratical  or  slavinfr  expe- 
dition ;  and  I  may  add  that  anyone  who 
can  take  a  Kanaka  from  his  iilaud  against 
his  will,  or  who,  having  done  f«o,  can  es- 
cape the  inevitable  exposure  and  punish- 
ment that  would  follow  the  examination 
of  the  Immigration  Agents,  must  be  a  far 
cleverer  man  than  I  am.  —  I  am.  Sir,  &c., 
James  L.  A.  Hope. 


From  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
HINDOO  CASTE. 

It  is  commonly  said  that  the  cliief  ob- 
stacle to  the  propdj^ation  of  Christianity  in 
India  is  caste.  Whence  there  prevails  a 
general  belief  that  caste  is  a  rehgious  dis- 
tinction. But  what  if  it  be  no  more  than 
a  social  distinction  ?  And  what  if  mis- 
sionaries fail  chiefly  because  they  begin  at 
the  wrong  end  ?  It  is  important  to  obtain 
as  much  trustworthy  testimony  as  possible 
upon  this  subject;  and  thpse  who  main- 
tain that  the  caste  of  the  Hindoos  is  a  so- 
cial distinction  pure  and  simple  will  find 
a  powerful  and  experienced  ally  in  Mr. 
Robert  Shaw,  British  Commissioner  in 
Lad^k.  He  does  not  "venture  to  speak 
about  the  rest  of  India,  but  certainly  in 
the  hill-country  of  the  Punjaub  caste  is  as 
purely  a  social  aramgement  as  morning 
calls  or  dinner  parties  are  in  England ; " 
and  he  attributes  the  failure  of  our  mis- 
sionaries, in'some  considerable  measure,  to 
the  fact  that  converts  are  required  not 
only  to  renounce  their  idols,  but  "  to  do 
violence  to  every  feeling  in  their  nature, 
by  eating  and  consorting  with  the  filthiest 
of  the  human  race.*'  The  consequence, 
he  says,  of  the  missionaries*  usual  proceed- 
ing is  that,  "  if  you  were  to  ask  an  ordin- 
ary native  what  becoming  a  Christian 
meant,  he  would  probably  reply,  *  eating 
with  sweepers.* "  Mr.  Shaw  suggests  that 
a  man's  Christianity  should  gradually  win 
him  to  that  perfection  which  consists  in 
considering  nothing  common  or  unclean 
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in  mankind,  whereas  the  missionaries  ex- 
pert the  Hindoo  convert  to  commence  with 
that  amount  of  perfection.  Those  Chris- 
tians who  80  love  one  another  are  not  al- 
together free  from  the  prejudice  of  a  caste 
which  has,  perhaps,  a  more  flimsy  moral 
foundation  than  that  of  the  Hindoo.  But 
to  show  what,  if  any,  is  the  connection  be- 
tween the  caste  and  the  religion  of  the 
Hindoos,  it  may  be  interesting  to  read  a 
conversation  founded  upon  what  really 
took  place  between  Sarda  (a  Brahman), 
Choomfiroo  (a  high-caste  Hindoo),  and 
Shaw  Sahib. 

8.  S.  The  Ooleiria  Rajpoot  has  been  made  a 
Mussulman  :  can  be  recover  his  caste  ? 

S.  and  C.  No  ;  unless  the  Cashmere  Maba- 
raj:&,  whose  servant  he  is,  should  restore  him  to 
caste  privileges  by  going  through  the  ceremony 
of  eating  with  him,  as  he  sometimes  does  in 
similar  cases. 

S.  S  Can  no  one  but  a  r^ah  do  this  7  I 
thought  some  religious  ceremony  performed  by 
tbe  Brahmans  was  necessary. 

a  and  C.  What  has  it  to  do  with  religion  7 
It  is  merely  a  question  whether  his  own  kindred 
will  eat  with  him  or  not,  and  the  difficulty  is 
to  get  all  to  agree.  When  a  Rajah  has  set  the 
example  no  one  can  then  bold  back. 

S.  8.  We  English  fancy  that  your  caste  is  a 
religious  obligation. 

C.  There  is  no  connection  between  the  two. 
If  I  were  to  take  up  stones  and  throw  them  at 
one  of  our  idols,  my  people  would  cry  out. 

Ah  !  Mahar&j,  dost  thou  not  punisn  this  man 
who  is  mocking  thee  7"  But  the  thought 
would  never  strike  them  to  put  me  out  of  caste. 

S.  If  caste  depended  on  our  religion,  we 
should  have  but  one  caste,  for  Brahmans  and 
sweepers  all  worship  the  same  deities. 

C.  For  some  years  past  I  have  given  up  be- 
lieving in  all  our  &bles  about  Sree  B&m  and 
Siv.  but  I  am  none  the  lees  secure  in  my 


caste.  If  I  were  to  say  the  Mussulman  "  na- 
mhi  **  daily  I  should  in  no  way  forfeit  my 
caste,  so  long  as  I  did  not  take  into  my  month 
anything  considered  impure.  , 

8.  8.  But  do  not  the  duties  connected  with 
caste  necessitate  some  kind  of  acknowledgment 
of  the  national  idols  7 

8.  and  C.  No  :  whatever  worship  we  bestow 
on  them  is  purely  voluntary.  If  we  should 
omit  it  altogether,  superstitious  old  women 
would  shake  their  heads  and  prophesy  that  ovil 
would  befall  us;  but  the  omission  would  not  af- 
fect our  c  iste  standing  in  any  way. 

To  some  a  confirmation  of  what  they  have 
always  heard  and  maintained;  to  others 
merely  a  proof  of  what  has  long  been 
suspected  as  to  the  quantity  of  humanity 
in  human  nature.  There  is  not  in  Chris- 
endom  a  city,  town,  or  village  in  which  the 
most  perfect  Christian  may  not  by  social 
imprudence  lose  caste,  or  belong  to  a  caste 
so  inferior  that  admission  to  a  neighbour's 
dinner-table  is  not  to  be  heard  of ;  and  in 
which  a  man,  if  only  he  be  careful  of  so- 
cial conventionalities,  may  not  habitually 
break  all  the  Ten  Commandments  and 
throw  stones  at  tbe  Christian  religion 
without  any  fear  of  losing  caste.  Some 
^superstitious  old  women  would  shake 
their  heads  "  and  exclude  him,  to  his  great 
delight,  from  their  tea-tables ;  but  at  the 
dinner-party  and  at  the  club  he  might  eat 
and  dnnk  with  lords  spiritual  as  well  as 
temporal.  The  interesting  conversation 
here  given,  is  to  be  found,  in  a  different 
form,  in  a  book  called  "Visits  to  High 
Tartary,  Yftrkand,  and  Kflshgar"  (John 
Murray),  the  appearance  of  which  was 
looked  forward  to  with  much  expectancy, 
though  for  no  reasons  connected  with 
caste,  by  the  late  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison. 


Iktlubhob  of  Gbxen  Light  on  the  Sknsi- 
TiVK  Plajtt.  —  In  order  to  test  the  effect  of 
green  light  on  the  sensitiveness  of  the  Mimosa, 
M.  P.  Bert  placed  several  plants  under  bell- 
glasses  of  different  coloured  glass,  set  in  a  warm 
greenhouse.  At  the  end  of  a  few  hours  a  differ- 
ence was  already  apparent:  those  subjected  to 
green,  yellow,  or  red  light  had  the  petioles  erect 
and  the  leaflets  expand^;  the  blue  and  ths  vio- 
let, on  the  other  hand,  had  tbe  petioles  almost 
liorizontal,  and  the  leaflets  hanging  down.  In 
a  week  those  placed  beneath  blackened  glass 
were  already  less  sendtive,  in  twelve  days  they 
were  dead  or  dying.  From  that  time  the  green 
ones  were  entirdy  insensitive,  and  in  four  days 
more  were  dead.  At  this  time  the  plants  under 
the  other  g}nmn  were  perftotly  healthy  and 


sensitive;  but  there  was  a  great  inequality  of 
development  among  them.  The  white  had  made 
great  progress,  the  red  less,  the  yellow  a  little 
less  still;  the  violet  and  the  blue  did  not  appear 
to  have  grown  at  all  After  sixteen  days  the 
vigorous  plants  fh>m  the  uncoloured  bell-glass 
were  moved  to  the  green ;  in  eight  days  they  had 
become  less  sensitive,  in  two  more  tbe  sensitive- 
ness had  almost  entirely  disappeared,  and  in 
another  week  they  were  all  dead.  Green  rays 
of  light  appear  to  have  no  greater  influence  on 
vegetation  than  complete  absence  of  light,  and 
M.  Bert  believes  that  the  sensitive  plant  exhibits 
only  the  same  phenomena  as  JtU  plants  coloured 
green,  but  to  an  excessive  degree.  {Bull.  Soc. 
bot,  d€  France^  xvil  p.  107.) 
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A  BLACK  FBOST^  BTO. 


A  BLACK  FROST. 

No  gleam  of  sonlight  warms  the  leaden  sky 
With  fkintest  tinge  of  gold.    A  marky  pall 
O'erspreads  the  horiion,  and  with  biting  blast 
The  east  wind  keen  makes  cottage  easements 
creak, 

And  in  the  rick-yard  whirls  the  wheaten  straws, 
Malignant  in  its  sport 

The  fiirmer's  boy. 
With  blu6,  pinahed  face,  and  fingers  red  and 

chUl, 

Plods  shiveHng  through  the  fields  toward  his 
home. 

Where  ruddy  fire,  and  bowl  of  porridge-milk, 
And  mother's  smile,  and  happy  childhood's 
shout, 

Shall  herald  night,  and  close  the  angenial  day. 

Hard,  bare,  and  black,  and  adamant  the  earth; 
Cold,  black  and  chill,  and  lustreless  the  sky; 
Nor  man  nor  beast  comes  forth  this  eye  to  dare 
The  keen-toothed  wind.   The  warren*d  rabbits 

lie 

Snug  in  their  burrows,  and  the  ivied  wall 
Is  full  of  shivering,  feathered  ftigitlres; 
The  nooks  and  crannies  of  the  old  bam  hide 
Sparrows,  and  bats,  and  jackdaws.  Cattle 
crouch 

Close  in  their  litter  'neath  the  cowhouse  walls. 
And  panting  sheep,  together  packed  fbr  warmth. 
Blest  *neath  the  red-tiled  shed :  the  homestMkd 
cock. 

Long  since,  amid  his  dames,  hath  sought  the 
perch. 

At  earliest  symptom  of  the  waning  light. 
Rest,  warmth  and  rest,  the  whde  creation  seeks. 
And  men  and  maids  sit  by  the  inn-door  hearth ; 
Cheerless  and  comfortless  is  all  without. 
Relentless,  icy,  grim,  and  pitiless. 
The  iron  grip  of  Frost  is  on  the  earth. 

All  the  Year  Roand. 


WEARY> 


Oh,  but  to  rest  awhile!  to  rest  from  strife 
That  as  a  fretting  chain  wears  out  the  soul 
With  endless  thought;  to  gain  and  grasp  the 

whole 

Park  mystery  that  shrouds  our  ^thly  litd. 
And  then  to  rest,  to  strive  with  doubt  no  more; 

Unmoved  to  sit  and  watch  the  ceaseless  wave 
Of  changing  creeds  roll  onward  to  the  shore. 

And  cresting  break  and  die;  —  unmoved  to 
brave 

The  taunts  of  wild  fanatics,  and  the  roar 
Of  halting  crowds,  that  in  their  darkness  rave 

Against  the  light  of  reason ;  —  and  to  be 

LUlo  some  fair  ship  in  sheltered  haven  moored. 
Safe  from  the  storm,  by  no  vain  meteor  lured 

To  track  dark  phantoms  o*er  the  pathless  sea. 

Dark  Blue. 


UNTO  DEATH. 

O,  onmaBB  in  the  twilight 

I  am  sitting  silently. 
When  the  glory  of  the  sunlight 

Leaves  its  impress  in  the  sky : 
And  a  low  Toioe  seems  to  whisper. 

With  passion  in  each  breath, 

I  will  love  thee,  love,  for  ever; 

You  may  trust  me  unto  death!  " 

And  I  live  upon  the  echo 

Of  that  passionate  refrain ; 
And  my  hope  is  firm  and  steadfast 

I  shall  hear  it  once  again. 
Though  years  may  pass  and  vanish. 

And  life  grow  worn  and  cold, 
I  am  waiting  the  reutteranoe 

Of  those  pleading  words  of  old. 

It  may  be  an  illusion, 

A  myth,  a  fancy  bare; 
But  it  keeps  my  heart  from  breaking. 

And  my  life  from  much  despair. 
And  as  long  as  lifb  shall  linger 

Comes  the  echo  of  each  breath, 

I  will  bve  thee,  love,  for  ever; 

Ton  may  trust  me  unto  death! 

Tlnaley's  Magazine. 


SONNETS. 


*•  Oua  prayers  are  prophets."  Father,  be  it  S'j! 
My  dream  became  a  thought  —  my  thought 
desure. 

Desire  a  prayer,  whose  living  wings  aspire 
Unceasingly  Thine  awfiil  will  to  know. 
Such  prayers  as  with  our  being*s  essence  glow. 

(The  flush  of  a  deep  instinct *s  holy  fire). 

With  earnest  pulses  rising  high  and  higher. 
Absorbing  by  intensity  earth's  woe; 

Prayers  that,  when  other  invocations  fail, 
**Bythe  reality  of  Sorrowt^**  cry. 

Or,  to  enforoe  the  pathos  of  their  wail, 
**  By  thine  All-might,*' by  Love,''  Eter- 
nUyr  — 

0  let  such  pleadings  by  their  truth  prevail. 
Such  prayers  be  prophets  of  our  Destiny. 


Fab  off  my  dream,  and  yet  unearthly  &ir 

The  vision  of  thy  beauty  in  my  heart, 
Hov*ring  between  my  thought  and  its  despair. 

And  mercifully  keeping  them  apart 
Sweet  as  the  mother*s  lullaby  which  brings 

Forgetfulness  'twixt  infancy  and  tears; 
Calm  as  the  misty  shade  time  wisely  flings 

Between  to-day,  and  past  and  fntare  years. 
Dear  as  the  last  fond  look  the  lover  holds 

Between  his  heart  and  doubt's  oppressivtj 
gloom. 

Blest  as  the  radiant  vista  Faith  unfolds. 
To  part  the  mourner  from  eternal  doom. 

Thus  thou  with  me,  my  dream  of  comfort  stay ! 
My  Hope,  my  Life  in  Death,  pass  not  away ! 
MiLLiOEirr  0*Haba.  Dark  Blae. 
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From  The  Qnarterif  Beview. 
JOWBTTS  PLATO .• 

The  publication  within  a  short  intenral 
of  two  such  works  as  Mr.  Grote's  "  Plato  " 
and  Mr.  Jowett's  translation  seems  to  point 
to  a  phase  of  do  slight  importance  in  the 
general  revival  of  English  philology  which 
has  marked  the  last  twenty  or  thirty 
years.  The  verbal  scholarship  of  the  last 
century,  briUiant  as  it  nndonbtedly  was, 
and  important  as  its  results  became  as  the 
basis  of  future  attainment,  was  too  limited 
m  its  scope  and  too  isolated  from  other  de- 
partments of  knowledge  to  maintain  its 
hold  on  education.  A  period  of  barren- 
ness and  lethargy  followed,  from  which 
Arnold  was  one  of  the  first  to  deliver 
classical  studies.  The  earlier  work  of 
the  great  historian  whom  we  have  recent- 
ly lost  has  been,  perhaps,  the  main  instru- 
ment in  sustaining  and  extending  the 
movement.  Along  .with  the  value  which 
it  had  for  scholars  as  a  series  of  investiga- 
tions in  the  field  of  ancient  history,  it 
possessed  a  freshness  and  keenness  of  po- 
litical insight,  and  a  sense  of  the  reality 
and  permanence  of  historical  problems, 
vhich  engaged  the  interest  of  a  much 
larger  class  of  readers.  The  idea  of  ex- 
tending the  range  of  popular  reading  to 
Platonic  philosophy — to  the  speculations, 
namely,  which  exhibit  the  spirit  of  an- 
tiquity in  its  most  abstract  form  —  may  be 
said  to  have  been  first  carried  out  by  Dr. 
Whewell  in  his  "  Platonic  Dialogues.''  The 
two  similar  experiments  since  made,  on  a 
larger  scale  and  by  far  more  complete  and 
exhanstive  methods,  are  evidence  of  an 
awakening  of  interest  amounting  almost 
to  a  new  intellectual  movement  in  thef 
edncated  classes  of  the  country.  Other 
considerations  put  the  importance  of  such 
books  in  a  still  stronger  light.  There  is 
moch  in  the  progress  of  civilization  which 
tends  to  give  increased  value  and  signifi- 
eaoce  to  the  history  of  thought.  The 
leparate  national  life  which  is  fed  by  the 
recollection  of  the  past  struggles  and  tri- 
umphs of  a  nation  has  been  slowly  but 

*  The  Dialogues  qf  Plato  translated  into  English, 
iritkAMoigsit  and  Introductions.  By  B.  Jowett, 
ILA.,  Master  of  Ballol  College,  Regius  Professor 
ofGreekintlieUiiiversity  of  Oxford,  ivoltf.  Ox- 
ford. ISil. 


constantly  giving  way  before  the  sense  of 
mutual  obligation  and  dependence,  extend- 
ing to  all  alike.  As  a  consequence  of  this 
process,  the  sympathy  and  veneration  of 
men  will  be  increasingly  directed  towards 
those  elements  in  the  traditions  of  the  past 
which  are  most  cosmopolitan ;  and  thus  it 
will  become,  more  and  more,  the  office  of 
literature  to  represent  and  interpret  that 
comparatively  hidden  view  of  thought  and 
knowledge  in  which  the  highest  minds  have 
had  a  part  without  distinction  of  race  or 
nation. 

The  work  before  us  is  eminently  fitted 
to  aid  and  direct  the  movement  which  we 
have  ventured  to  anticipate.  It  has  been 
the  noble  task  of  Mr.  Jowett's  life,  like 
So<7ates,  ''to  bring  philosophy  into  the 
market-place,"  to  awaken  the  spirit  of 
research  in  active  and  growing  minds, 
and  to  gain  for  knowledge  and  the  faith 
in  knowledge  their  true  place  in  human 
affairs.  He  has  now  sought  to  carry  this 
work  into  a  wider  field ;  and  he  has  aptly 
chosen  as  his  subject  the  philosophers  in^ 
whom  the  Sooratic  faith  bore  its  worthy 
and  lifelong  fruits;  who  was  raised  by 
means  of  it  above  the  narrow  complete* 
ness  of  Athenian  culture,  beyond  the  lim- 
ited horizon  of  Greek  society ;  who  created 
those  ideals  which  are  still  the  ideals  of 
history  and  of  science,  but  were  then,  in 
Mr.  Jowett's  words,  "  the  vacant  forms  of 
light  on  which  he  sought  to  fix  the  eyes  of 
mankind." 

The  translation  demands  more  than  a 
passing  notice,  not  merely  for  its  high  in- 
trinsic excellence  as  a  work  of  literary 
art,  but  also  for  the  less  obvious  merit 
which  it  has  as  being,  in  great  measure,  a 
new  experiment,  ^he  problem,  it  need 
not  be  said,  is  of  the  highest  order  of  dif- 
ficulty. A  complex  Greek  period,  such  as 
Plato  is  accustomed  to  write,  is  incapable, 
as  a  rule,  of  being  rendered  without  a  sac- 
rifice either  of  the  general  efiect  or  of  the 
grammatical  form.  The  separate  clauses 
may  often  be  exactly  reproduced  while  the 
relation  between  them  is  expressed  in  a 
manner  which  belongs  essentially  to  the 
idiom  of  the  Greex  language.  A  mere 
"scholarly  rendering,"  in  such  a  case,  is 
no  more  a  true  copy  of  the  original  than 
a  heap  of  Ionic  columns  is  an  Ionic  tem- 
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pie.  On  the  other  hand,  all  modern  lan- 
guages, throngh  long  familiarity  with  log- 
ical forms,  hare  analyzed  many  complex 
or  ambiguous  terms,  and  have  gained 
power  of  brief  expression  in  dealing  with 
abstractions,  which  obliges  the  judicious 
translator  sometimes  to  expand  or  com- 
ment upon  his  text ;  more  often,  perhapB, 
to  prune  down  and  condense  its  language 
in^  a  seemingly  arbitrary  way.  The  diffi- 
culty of  the  task  lies  in  deciding  whether 
a  particular  redundancy  or  ambiguity  is 
one  of  language  only,  and  should  vanish 
in  translation,  or  one  of  thought,  which 
must  be  studiously  preserved.  Thus  there 
are  two  leading  aims,  which  may  be  called 
the  linear  and  aerial  perspective  of  Pla- 
tonic translation :  the  modem  arrange- 
ment of  clauses,  and  the  modem  equiv- 
alents for  technical  and  half-technical 
terms. 

These  observations  may  seem  self-evi- 
dent enough:  but  translators  who  come 
to  their  task,  as  most  modem  scholars  do, 
fhll  of  the  associations  of  grammatical 
teaching,  can  seldom  free  themselves  from 
the  habit  of  regarding  the  "construing" 
as  the  first  consideration.  Mr.  Jowett  has 
seen  this  danger,  and  has  shown  that  by 
looking  to  clearness  and  ease  of  expres- 
sion, and  using  the  simplest  and  most  nat- 
ural English,  without  aiming  at  archaic 
purity  or  any  other  artificial  style,  it  is 
possible  to  render  the  works  of  the  most 
consummate  masier  of  language  with  a 
fidelity  of  a  new  order.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  work,  as  he  has  done  it,  needed  the 
finest  sense  of  sustained  rhythmical  move- 
ment and  a  rare  command  of  happy  and 
suggestive  phrases ;  but  much  of  the  suc- 
cess depended  upon  following  a  tme  meth- 
od, or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  exact  to 
say,  upon  consciously  avoiding  false  habits 
of  translation.* 

•  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  so  vast  a  work 
should  be  everywhere  tteo  f^om  inaooaraof.  We 
have  noted  the  following :  — 

Phlleb.  p.  17  C.  **  What  soonds  are  in^ve,  and 
what  acute  "  is  too  periphrastic  for  ^^brrtroQ  re 
iripi  Kol  fiap(miroc.  Sounds  are  not  divided  Into 
grave  and  acute,  bat  the  interval  is  constilated  by  a 
relative  gravenoss  and  aoateness.  The  sense  is  best 
given,  perhaps,  by  transUtlng  (Wr^/wxra, 
Hlcal  intervals,"  and  omitting  S^vttjtoc  ictX 

Jb.  p.  ao  B.  iiefitpcov^Oatf  as  Mr.  Poste  points 


The  value  of  a  translation,  after  all,  is 
chiefly  for  those  who  are  least  able  to  crit- 
icize it.  Those  who  are  already  acquainted 
with  Plato  will  turn  to  the  Introductions, 
and  especially  to  the  short  essays  which 
they  contain.  To  students  of  philosophy^ 
these  essays  constitute  the  soul  of  the 
book.  Their  object  is  to  recapitulate  the 
arguments  of  a  dialogue ;  to  expose  falla- 
cies ;  to  point  out  the  element  of  perma- 
nent truth  which  Plato  has  reached,  or  to 
which  the  course  of  his  thought  is  tending ; 
to  draw  out  his  relation  to  other  systems ; 
and,  finally,  to  direct  attention  to  artistic 
touches  and  striking  or  original  features 
in  the  several  pieces.  They  exhibit  in 
the  highest  degree  the  qualities  which  are 
characteristic  of  Mr.  Jowett's  style :  terse- 
ness and  point,  without  the  hardness  of 
mere  epigram ;  and  closeness  of  reasoning, 
without  the  bewildering  parade  of  logical 
form. 

The  principle  of  the  arrangement 
adopted  in  the  work  is  that  each  dialogue 
should  be  separately  discussed  and  ana- 
lyzed, no  attempt  being  made  to  unite  the 
results  in  a  complete  or  systematic  form. 
Mr.  Jowett  evidently  attaches  considerable 
importance  to  this  part  of  his  plan,  regard- 
ing the  dogmatic  and  harmonizing  method 
as  the  most  fruitful  source  of  error  in  the 
interpretation  of  Plato.  In  the  same 
spirit  he  is  careful  to  preserve  the  dra- 
matic and  conversational  form,  even  when 
he  is  giving  the  briefest  summary  of  con- 
tents. In  all  this  he  is  no  more  than  Pla- 
tonic. The  dialogue  was  evidently  adopt- 
ed by  Plato  as  the  nearest  approach  which 
a  written  composition  could  make  to  that 
which  he  looked  upon  as  the  true  instriH 
ment  of  philosophical  enquiry — the  living 
play  of  thought  and  opinion  in  dis- 
course :  — 

oat,  is  active,  and  governs  fOaat;  Mr.  Jowett 
makes  it  passive. 

lb.  p.  62  B.  m\  XpCifievog  kv  oiKodofua  koI  rot^ 
oAJUkc  dfioluc  KOvoai  #ca2  hvkKioq,  Mr.  Jow- 
ett has  not  given  sufficiently  the  force  of 
"  who  uses  in  Uke  manner  rules  as  well  as  circles." 
i.e*  in  each  case  alike  he  uses  the  divine  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  human. 

Polit.,  278A.  ^XTK  Te  Kot  rtXevr^  ivavrlav 
bpf^  6pfie$elCt  "  having  received  an  opposite  im- 
pulse at  both  end4,"  is  hardly  clear.  The  meaning 
seems  to  be  an  impulse  which  reverses  beginning 
and  end. 
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"  He  who  knows  the  just  and  good  and  hon- 
ourable, *'  he  says  in  the  Phodros,*'  will 
not  eerioaslj  incline  to  write  them  in  water  with 
pen  and  ink  or  in  dumb  characters,  which  have 
not  a  word  to  say  for  themsehres,  and  cannot 
adequately  express  the  truth.  ...  In  the  gar- 
den of  letters  he  will  plant  them  only  as  an 
urasement,  or  be  will  write  them  down  as  me- 
morials, against  the  fbrgetfblness  of  old  age,  to 
be  treasured  by  him  and  his  equals  when  they 
like  Idm  have  one  ibot  in  the  grare.  .  .  .  But 
nobler  Ikr  is  the  serious  pursuit  of  the  dialecti- 
cian who  finds  a  congenial  soul,  and  then  with 
knowledge  engrafts  and  sows  words  which  are 
able  to  help  themseWes  and  him  who  planted 
them,  and  are  not  unfiruitftil,  but  have  in  them 
seeds  which  may  bear  fruit  in  other  natures, 
nurtured  in  other  ways  —  making  the  seed  ever- 
lasting, and  the  possessors  happy  to  the  utmost 
extent  of  human  happiness."  —  vol.  I  p.  612. 

It  is  true  that  in  many  of  Plato's  writ- 
ings the  dialogue  is  a  mere  form.  In  the 
greater  part  of  the  ^  Bepublic  "  there  is  no 
real  discnseion ;  all  the  arguments  are  put 
into  the  mouth  of  Socrates.  The  Eleatic 
Stranger  In  the  ^  Sophist  **  prefers  discus- 
gioD,  but  only  with  a  pleasant  and  facile 
respondent ;  and  in  the  "  Laws  **  the  tone 
is  almost  wholly  dogmatic.  To /the  last, 
however,  Plato  retains  the  conversational 
form,  and,  it  may  be  added,  the  theory  of 
philosophical  method  of  which  it  was  the 
expression.  For  it  is  easily  seen  that  to 
Plato's  mind  the  merits  of  dialogue  and 
the  evils  of  sustained  or  epideictic  *' 
speaking  were  in  great  measure  symboli- 
cal. The  one  represented  and  exemplified 
the  Socratic  spirit — freedom  from  fore- 
gone conclusions,  patience  and  mutual  help 
in  enquiry,  acquiescence  in  ignorance  in 
preference  to  the  mere  show  of  knowledge. 
The  other  contained  in  it  all  the  opposite 
elements  of  passion  and  illusion ;  it  was 
therefore  the  fitting  weapon  of  pleaders 
and  demagogues. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Plato  had  any 
predecessors  in  the  form  of  composition 
which  he  adopted.  Greek  philosophy 
clothed  herself  first  in  the  garb  of  the  epic 
singer,  and  afterwards  borrowed  the  fash- 
ion of  the  law-courts.  Plato  first  went 
back  to  living  models,  and  created  a  fresh 
type  of  art  £rom  ihe  conversations  of  Soor 
rates.  In  so  doing,  he  obeyed  the  analo- 
gies of  Greek  literature.   The  dispositioQ 


to  idealize  a  historical  situation,  to  treat 
the  speakers  as  personifications  of  moral 
or  political  tendencies,  is  strongly  marked 
both  in  Herodotus  and  Thucydides.  It 
may  not  be  too  fanciful  to  say  that  Plato 
meant  to  oppose  his  ideal  Socrates  to  the 
caricature  which  had  already  gained  the  ear 
of  Athens  through  the  genius  of  Aristoph- 
anes. But  the  character  of  the  Socratic 
teaching,  as  Plato  understood  and  applied 
it,  pointed  in  an  especial  manner  to  Socra- 
tes as  the  fitting  protagonist  in  the  new 
cycle  of  dramas.  The  older  philosophies, 
he  tells  ns,  delivered  their  wisdom  in  a 
somewhat  oracular  form ;  they  went  on 
their  several  ways  with  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
dain of  people  like  ourselves ;  they  did  not 
care  whether  they  took  us  with  them  or 
left  us  behind  them  "  (vol.  iii.  p.  506).  Soc- 
rates represented  the  principle  of  ceaseless 
research  :  his  method  is  a  per{>etual  living 
process.  It  is  therefore  in  a  manner  inde- 
pendent of  any  one  life,  for  it  is  graven 
in  the  soul  of  him  who  has  learned,  and 
can  defend  itself,  and  knows  when  to  speak 
and  when  to  be  silent"  (vol.  iii.  p.  611). 
No  positive  opinions  or  diiscoveries  could 
be  attributed  in  a  strict  modem  sense  to 
Socrates;  yet  all  that  was  gained  by  his 
method  might  be  treated  as  implicitly  be- 
longing to  him.  But  Plato's  habit  of  en- 
deavouring to  carry  on  the  thoughts  of 
his  predecessors  is  not  confined  to  Socra- 
tes. Thus  in  the  "  Theatetus  "  he  is  at 
pains  to  draw  out  what  Protagoras  might 
say  in  answer  to  certain  objections  (vol.  iii. 
p.  388  ff.) ;  and  he  **  makes  a  very  valorous 
defence,"  sparing  no  artifice  of  dramatic 
efiect.  He  admits,  however,  that  he  is  a 
stranger  to  the  cause  of  Protagoras,  who 
might  possibly  have  made  a  different  de- 
fence for  himself  With  the  thoughts  of 
Socrates  }ie  has  no  such  hesitation,  for  he 
is  one  of  the  heirs  (to  use  his  favourite 
comparison)  of  his  master's  argument, 
entitled  to  speak  without  reserve  on  that 
behalf.  Yet  he  avoids  representing  him 
in  contradiction  with  well-known  traits : 
in  the  "  Timaus,"  for  example,  the  chief 
part  of  the  dialogue  is  not  assigned  to 
Socrates,  probably  because  it  was  noto- 
rious that  the  real  Socrates  had  not  fa- 
voured purely  physical  speculations. 
These  considerations  obviously  prepare 
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UB  to  find  that  the  gradual  and  spontane- 
ous growth  of  Plato's  system  out  of  the 
ideas  of  Socrates  may  be  traced,  to  some 
extent,  in  the  "  Platonic  Dialogues."  It  is 
true  that  we  have  little  or  no  external  evi- 
dence to  fix  the  order  iti  which  they  were 
written,  and  that  the  internal  criteria,  as 
in  the  case  of  most  great  writers,  are  of  an 
unusually  subtle  nature.  Few,  indeed,  of 
the  tasks  of  philology  have  been  as  laborious 
as  that  of  determining  the  canon  of  the  Pla- 
tonic writings,  and  aistributing  them  over 
the  wide  space  of  his  philosophical  life. 
Mr.  Jowett  is  far  from  claiming  the  char- 
acter of  finality  for  his  own  arrangement. 
Many  points  in  it,  however,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  ascertained.  A  considerable 
group  of  dialogues,  for  instance,  is  distin- 
guished by  features  which  agree  with 
those  of  the  historical,  as  opposed  to  the 
Platonic  or  ideal,  Socrates.  Of  these  dia- 
logues the  "  Protagoras  "  is  the  most  strik- 
ing example.  The  search  for  definitions^ 
the  simple  form  of  the  doctrine  that  Vir- 
tue is  knowledge,  the  seeming  readiness 
to  identify  Pleasure  with  the  Good,  the 
absence  of  the  Platonic  theory  of  Ideas  — 
these  are  so  many  indications  of  a  compar- 
atively Socratic,  and  therefore  early  stage 
of  Plato's  philosophy.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  series,  external  and  internal  testi- 
mony concur  in  placing  the  "  Laws  *'  —  a 
work  in  which  the  figure  of  Socrates  does 
not  appear,  and  in  which  the  theory  of 
ideas,  though  still  affirmed,  is  set  aside  — 
as  inapplicable  to  the  practical  wants  of 
the  time.  Earlier  again  than  the  "  Laws," 
and  not  earlier  than  the  meridian  of  Pla- 
to's genius,  must  be  placed  his  great  con- 
structive effort,  the  "Republic."  These 
are  the  three  cardinal  points  of  Platonic 
chronology,  with  reference  to  which  the 

Slace  of  ^the  remaining  dialogues  has  to  be 
etermined. 

The  chief  novelty  of  Mr.  Jowett's  ar- 
rangement (compared,  for  example,  with 
that  which  was  proposed  by  Zeller)  ap- 
pears in  the  number  of  dialogues  placed 
after  the  "  Republic."  Besides  the  "  Gor- 
gias "  (which  closely  resembles  the  "  Re- 
public," and  probably  belongs  to  the  same 
period  of  Plato's  life)  and  the  "  ThecBte- 
tus,*'  already  mentioned,  we  find  the 
"  Philebus,"  "  Parmenides,"  «  Sophist," 
and  "Statesman."  Some  modern  critics, 
of  whom  Professor  Schaarschmidt,  of  Bonn, 
is  the  chief  representative,  have  doubted 
or  denied  the  Platonic  authorship  of  this 
whole  group.  The  question  is  one  which 
we  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  at  length, 
especially  as  Mr.  Jowett  has  reserved  it 
for  the  detailed  examination  which  he  has 


promised  to  give  of  the  order  and  genuine- 
ness of  the  Platonic  writings  ^vol.  iii.  p. 
571).  The  issue,  it  may  be  said  m  passing, 
depends  very  much  upon  the  possibility  of 
explaining  the  various  characteristics  of 
these  dialogues  as  intermediate  between 
those  of  the  earlier  works  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  "Timaeus"  and '"Laws"  on  the 
other.* 

The  "  Enthydemus  "  —  a  broad  carica- 
ture of  the  verbal  puzzles  s»o  curiously 
prominent  in  the  age  of  Plato  —  is  placed 
by  Mr.  Jowett  after  the  "  Protagoras." 
Dr.  Thompson,  in  a  graceful  review  of  the 
book,  makes  this  collocation  one  of  the  few 
exceptions  to  his  general  agreement  with 
Mr.  Jowett's  arrangement.  Perhaps  the 
best  defence  in  the  case  of  the  "  Enthy- 
demus" is  to  be  found  in  the  epilogue, 
where  an  attack  is  made  oi^  the  writers  of 
speeches  as  amphibious  animals,  who  be- 
ing half  philosophers  and  half  politiciane, 
succeed  m  combining  the  drawbacks  of 
both.  The  passage  could  hardly  have 
been  written  if  Plato  had  then  foreseen, 
even  in  a  dream,  his  own  conception  of 
the  philosopher-king  as  it  appears  in  the 
"  Republic  "  and  the  "  Statesman." 

Of  the  endless  points  of  view  from  which 
different  dialogues  may  be  compared,  and 
their  relative  place  —  didactic  or  chrono- 
logical —  more  or  less  plausibly  deter- 
mined, it  will  be  found  that  the  most  use- 
ful are  those  which  are  derived  immedi- 
ately from  the  theory  of  Ideas.  The 
history  of  that  theory  is  in  reality  the 
history  of  Plato's  lifelong  specfulation ;  and 
no  one  has  seen  this  truth  more  clearly 
than  Mr.  Jowett,  or  has  applied  it  more 
subtly  to  the  various  aspects  of  Platonism. 
It  is  impossible,  in  the  course  of  a  brief 
summary  such  as  we  shall  now  attempt,  to 
give  a  just  notion  of  the  finish  and  delica- 
cy of  his  treatment  of  the  subject ;  and  it 
is  especially  difficult  to  avoid  the  fault 
from  which  he  is  most  free,  that  of  givinj? 
effect  to  a  statement  by  exaggerating  one 
or  two  points  of  view.  Nevertheless  it  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  gain  an  idea  of  the 
main  result  of  the  book,  that  we  should 
reproduce  in  some  shape  the  impression 
which  it  conveys  of  what  Platonism  is  in 
its  essence,  and  what  is  its  place  in  the 
general  course  of  human  thought. 

Socrates,  according  to  the  well-known 
saying,  brought  down  philosophy  from 
heaven  to  earth.  The  current  of  specula- 
tion, which  in  earlier  times  busied  itself 
;:hiefly  with  nature  and  the  universe,  was 

*  Mr.  Campbell's  latrodnotlon  to  his  edition  of 
the  "  Sophist  '*  and  "  Statesman  "  contains  a  valu* 
able  contribution  to  this  part  of  the  qaestion. 
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diverted  by  his  teaching  to  the  moral  and 
poiiticai  questions,  that  in  various  forms 
had  been  more  and  more  perplexing  the 
active  world  of  Greece.  The  example  of 
the  heroic  a^e  was  still  the  main  source, 
apart  from  the  laws  of  the  several  states, 
to  which  men  turned  for  direction.  Bat 
in  Homer,  beyond  a  sense  of  the  splendour 
of  certain  human  qualities  and  a  respect 
for  the  sacredness  of  existing  custom, 
there  is  nothing  which  can  be  called  mor- 
ality. There  is  no  moral  systism,  how- 
ever simple —  no  classification  of  actions 
OS  right  or  wrong.  In  the  time  of  the  Pel- 
oponnesian  War  the  traditional  maxims 
heoune  more  than  ever  inadequate.  They 
barely  sufficed  within  the  most  stable  com- 
munities, or  for  those  who,  like  Cephalus 
in  the  **  Republic,"  were  favoured  by  nar 
tare  and  circumstances.  They  utterly 
failed  in  the  wider  sphere  of  action  in 
which  the  "  larger  units,"  the  Greek  states 
themselves,  had  to  detd  as  moral  agents 
with  each  other.  "The  Spartans,"  says 
Thucydides,  **are  the  best  of  men  at 
home,  but  abroad  they  know  no  duty  ex- 
cept their  own  interest."  It  is  enough  to 
allude  to  the  darker  pictures  which  he 
gives  of  other  parts  of  Greece. 

The  ovenurning  of  ancient  landmarks, 
the  fierce  passions  roused,  the  demoraliza- 
tion which  follows  alike  victory  and  de- 
feat, combined  with  the  intellectual  activ- 
ity of  the  time  to  bring  about  the  crisis  in 
morality  which,  in  Uie  minds  of  most 
readers  of  Greek  history,  is  associated 
with  certain  "  teachers  of  wisdom  "  called 
the  Sophists.  We  shall  now  enter  upon 
the  question  between  Mr.  Grote  and  Mr. 
Jowett  as  to  the  existence  of  a  distinct 
class  bearing  that  name  ^  a  question 
which  brings  out  to  peculiar  advantage 
the  subtlety  and  exactness  of  Mr.  Jowett's 
critical  powers  (see  especially  vol.  iii.  pp. 
448  ff.).  For  the  present  it  will  be  enough 
to  glance  at  two  leading  Sophists.  The 
picture  of  Protagoras,  which  is  given  in 
the  dialogue  of  the  same  name,  is  full  of 
friendly  and  even  admiring  touches.  Pro- 
tagoras is  the  venerable  missionary  of  vir- 
tue ;  one  whose  preaching  (as  it  may  al- 
most be  termed)  exposes  him  to  some  dan- 
ger from  the  bKnd  upholders  of  existing 
things,  but  who  scorns  to  hide  it  under 
the  veil  of  other  kinds  of  instruction, 
glorying  rather  in  the  despised  name  of 
Sophist.  Moreover,  his  opinions  are  far 
from  being  "sophistical,"  in  the  worst 
sense  of  the  word.  As  Mr.  Jowett  ob- 
serves, there  is  quite  as  much  truth  on 
the  side  of  Protagoras  as  on  that  of  Socra- 
tes. The  difference  is  that  (to  speak  in 


Platonic  langua^e^  he  is  inferior  in  dialec- 
tics. He  has  faitn  in  goodness,  and  uses 
his  great  powers  of  persuasion  in  its 
cause ;  but  he  is  wanting  in  the  scientific 
methods  and  aims  which  belonged  to 
Socrates.  The  weakness  'attributed  (in 
the  "  Gorgias  "  ^  to  the  rhetoricians  Gor- 
gias  and  Polus  is  of  the  same  kind.  Gor- 
gias is  refuted  because  he  is  unwilling  to 
admit  that  rhetoric  can  be  wholly  separ- 
ated from  justice  and  injustice  (vol.  iu.  p. 
6).  The  Sophists  —  if  we  may  judge  by 
the  greatest  names  among  them  —  fail  be- 
cause, instead  of  quarrelling  with  the 
world,  they  are  content  to  represent  the 
better  mind  of  the  world  to  itself. 

Socrates  took  a  different  course.  He 
undertook  at  once  to  defend  and  to  ex- 
plain morality  by  applying  to  it  the  con- 
ception of  knowledge.  He  sought  for  the 
universal  element  in  each  class  of  cases  — 
that  which  answers  the  question,  What  is 
such  and  such  a  virtue  ?  He  easily  con- 
victed his  countrymen  of  the  want  of  this 
knowledge.  They  were  in  the  habit  of 
pronouncing  actions  good  or  bad,  but 
without  knowing  why.  They  knew  how 
to  make  shoes  and  build  temples,  for  they 
could  tell  in  what  the  goodness  of  a  shoe 
or  a  temple  consisted;  and  they  could 
teach  the  knowledge  as  an  art  of  shoe- 
making  or  of  architecture.  The  arts  of 
life — justice,  housekeeping,  rhetoric,  gov- 
ernment —  had  none  of  these  characteris- 
tics of  knowledge.  He  himself  was  not 
wiser  than  others,  but  he  knew  his  own 
ignorance;  and  he  was  convinced  that  a 
science  of  conduct  was  yet  to  be  attained 
which  would  change  the  face  of  the  moral 
world. 

The  course  of  thought  which  led  from 
the  Socratic  position  to  the  Platonic  theo- 
ry of  Ideas  has  been  often  analyzed,  but 
can  hardly  ever  cease  to  afford  the  mate- 
rials of  interesting  inquiry.  It  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  result  of  two  distinct  pro- 
cesses—  distinct  in  theory,  but  always 
perhaps  combined  in  fact:  first,  the  nat- 
ural development  of  Socratic  principles; 
secondly,  the  contact  of  Plato's  mind  with 
other  philosophies,  chiefly,  as  we  shall  see, 
those  of  Horaclitus,  Pythagoras,  and  Par- 
menides,  but  including  the  later  systems, 
which  owed  their  rise,  like  his  own,  to  the 
Socratic  impulse.  The  scientific  ethics  of 
Socrates  led  directly  to  a  new  and  more 
profound  metaphysics.  He  saw  that  knowl- 
edge is  the  apprehension  of  the  universal, 
of  something  that  is  true  of  a  class  of 
things;  and  he  had  applied  this  concep- 
tion, gained  from  the  arts  of  everyday 
life,  to  the  whole  of  human  conduct.  It 
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was  left  to  others  to  ask  in  what  this  ap- 
prehension of  the  nniyersal  itself  consists, 
and  to  extend  it  to  branches  of  knowledge 
which  he  had  neglected  or  nndenrala^. 
Plato  is  disting^uished  among  the  followers 
of  Socratea  by  the  comprehensive  spirit 
in  which  he  undertook  this  new  and  great 
enquiry,  and  the  zeal  with  which  he  pur- 
sued it  through  the  theories  and  sciences 
of  his  time.  In  particular,  he  returned 
with  new  aims  and  methods  to  the  earlier 
doctrines.  In  suocessiye  dialogues  we 
find  him  supplementing  or  explaining  one 
saying  or  opinion  of  an  older  philosopher 
by  another,  testing  them  in  turn  by  the 
questioning  method,  and  using  all  his 
strength  against  principles  which  seemed 
to  stand  in  the  ,way  of  scientific  progress. 
Hence  the  unique  value  of  the  study  of 
Plato  for  the  nistory  of  philosophy.  It 
was  in  the  mind  of  Socrates  that  the  moral 
perplexities  of  Greece  save  birth  to  the 
idea  of  a  science  in  which  they  should  find 
their  solution ;  but  it  was  Plato  who  took 
up  again  the  threads  of  earlier  specula- 
tion, and  wrought  them  with  the  teisushing 
of  Socrates  into  a  single  fabric. 

The  great  step  which  was  thus  made  in 
advance  of  the  Socratic  mode  of  thinking 
—  one  not  confined  to  Plato,  as  indeed  it 
was  contained  implicitly  in  earlier  theo- 
ries, but  which  was  tunied  by  him  to  the 
greatest  account  as  a  basis  of  further 
speculation  —  was  the  identification  of  the 
universal  or  ideal  with  the  "really  exist- 
ent." The  general  notions  which  Socrates 
had  souffht  for  as  the  objects  of  true  moral 
knowledge  were  now  regarded  as  deriving 
their  value  fipom  a  truth  or  reality  which 
thev  possessed  in  themselves,  independ- 
ently of  the  instances  under  which  they 
were  presented  to  experience.  Further, 
this  conception  of  knowing  as  the  contem-. 
plation  of  a  super-sensuous  or  abstract  ob- 
ject was  extended  to  all  things  capable 
of  being  known,  physical  and  mathemati- 
cal as  well  as  moral.  Everywhere  alike 
the  contrast  was  traced  between  the  uni- 
versal as  the  **  knowable  "  or  **  real,"  and 
the  particular  as  the  sensible  or  "phe- 
nomenal:" knowledge  arose  by  the  con- 
tact of  the  mind  with  the  former ;  the  op- 
posite of  knowledge  —  ignorance;  error, 
uncertainty— were  inseparably  connected 
with  the  latter. 

The  celebrated  doctrine  of  Reminiscence 
is  a  phase  of  this  conception  —  a  particu- 
lar way  of  representing  the  separate  ex- 
istence of  the  "knowable.'*  Constantly 
associated  with  Plato's  name,  it  is  never- 
theless found  in  a  very  small  number  of 
his  dialogues,  vis.,  the  Meno  — >  where  it  is 


put  forward  in  a  tentative  manner  ai  the 
tale  of  certain  Egyptian  priesta  —  the 
Phsedo,  and  the  Phs^us.  Mr.  Jowett 
well  says  that  "  it  is  a  fragment  of  a  form- 
er world,*^  which  has  no  place  in  the  philos- 
ophy of  modern  times.  "But  Plato  had 
the  wonders  of  psychology  just  openii^ 
to  him,  and  he  had  not  the  explanation  of 
them  which  ia  supplied  by  the  analysis 
of  language  and  the  history  of  the  hu- 
man mind.  The  question,  *  Whence  come 
our  abstract  ideas?'  he  could  only  an- 
swer by  an  imaginary  hypothesis"  (vol. 
i.  p.  894). 

The  "  Republic  '*  —  by  common  consent 
the  greatest  monument  of  Plato's  genius 
—  is  the  first  constructive  dialogue.  By 
"  constructive  "  is  meant  one  in  which  a 
definition  is  attained  by  dialectic  and  xp- 
plied  to  the  realization  in  practice  of  the 
thing  defined.  The  Republic "  is  <dso 
the  work  in  which  the  fundamental  Pla- 
tonic contrast  of  the  "  real  '*  and  the  "  phe- 
nomenal*' is  exhibited  with  the  greatest 
fulness  of  statement  and  illustration.  It 
is,  therefore,  the  work  in  which  that  cen- 
tral position  of  Platonism  may  be  best 
studied,  not  only  in  its  various  aspects  as 
a  theory,  but  also  in  its  application  to  edu- 
cation and  life. 

It  is  difficult  to  express  in  any  language 
but  Greek  the  connexion  between  the  dif- 
ferent perceptions,  feelings,  and  beliefe 
which  Plato  grouped  together  as  unreiJ  or 
uncertain,  in  opposition  to  real  or  certain 
knowledge.  Sensations,  in  the  first  place, 
were  confounded  with  the  inferences  de- 
rived from  them  —  the  error  which  was 
first  cleared  up  by  Bishop  Berkeley. 
Thus  the  immediate  judgments  (favraotd) 
which  sight  enables  us  to  form  of  distance 
and  the  like  were  regarded  as  sense- 
knowledge,  and  their  inaccuracy  was  con- 
trasted with  the  results  of  the  "  science  " 
of  measurement.  Again,  the  attributes 
which  depend  upon  a  relation  between  ob- 
jects—such as  great  and  small  —  were 
pronounced  to  be  fleeting  and  uncertain, 
because  they  were  not  true  of  the  same 
object  in  different  relations.  Similarly  it 
was  observed  that  an  act  of  justice  de- 
pends on  relations,  on  the  circumstances 
of  the  moment;  whereas  the  idea  of 
justice  is  the  same  for  an  infinite  variety 
of  cases.  Again,  desire  is  distinguished 
from  rational  choice  by  its  direct  connex- 
ion with  sense  or  feeling  (aladnoif),  and 
by  being  dependent  on  a  single  moment  of 
excitement ;  whereas  it  is  characteristic  of 
reason  to  neglect  sense  and  to  look  beyond 
the  present.  Finally,  many  of  these  asso- 
ciations entered  into  the  notion  of  seem- 
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iBgr  **  or  **  opinion  **  ;  the  nncer- 

taintj  of  inference  from  experience,  the 
relativity  of  particulars  to  circumstances, 
the  illusion  of  the  feelings  —  all  which  are 
points  of  contrast  with  "  knowledge " 
(haar^fiff).  Tlius  several  things  which 
to  us  seem  quite  distinct  —  sense,  opinion, 
relativity,  desire  —  were  blended  together 
by  the  opposition  which  they  present  to  a 
tane  or  universal  element.  This  list,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  exhausts  the  categories 
under  which  the  opposition  might  be  pre- 
sented. The  **  universal  nature  in  each 
case  *'  —  called  the  Ideal  or  **  Form  "  — is 
the  One,  opposed  to  the  Many,  or  to  the 
infinite  or  indefinite;  it  is  "being,"  or 
essence,  opposed  to  "becoming,**  genera- 
tion ;  it  is  the  permanent,  opposed  to  the 
mutable.  In  practical  life,  the  opposition 
shows  itself  as  that  of  the  philosopher  to  the 
sophist,  the  dialectician  to  the  rhetorician 
and  poet,  the  true  statesman  to  the  com- 
mon political  leader.  The  peculiarity  of 
the  Greek  language,  by  which  the  same 
word  (e/jcdCw)  means  "to  make  like," 
and  also  "to  conjecture"  (the  connexion 
of  ''likeness"  and  ''likelihood'*  in  English 
is  somewhat  the  same),  led  to  a  favourite 
metaphorical  way  of  representing  it  as  the 
relation  of  substance  and  shadow,  or  ori^- 
nal  and  copy.  The  notion  of  the  Ideas  as 
"clear"  (<ra^),  suggested  another  com- 
X>arison,  of  which  great  use  is  made  in  the 
"Republic"  —  that  of  knowledge  and  ig- 
norance to  light  and  darkness. 

The  meaning  of  this  doctrine  and  its 
various  corollaries  cannot  be  summed  up 
better  than  in  Mr.  Jowett's  aphorism 
that  — 

**  the  modem  and  ancient  philosophical  world 
are  not  agreed  in  their  conception  of  truth  and 
fiUeehood;  the  one  identifies  truth  almost  exelu- 
iively  with  Uety  the  other  with  ideas.'* 


As  he  puts  it  elsewhere  — 

*•  Plato,  who  is  deeply  impressed  with  the  real 
importance  of  uoiversals  as  instruments  of 
thought,  attributes  to  them  an  essential  truth 
which  is  imaginary  and  unreal,  fbr  universals 
may  be  often  fsdse  and  particulars  true.*'—  vol 
ilp.  182. 

Plato,  in  short,  confused  the  method  of 
science  with  science  itself;  and  this  fallacy 
will  be  found  underlying  every  part  of  his 
system. 

The  origin  of  the  theory  of  Ideas  —  or, 
as  we  may  now  say,  the  theory  of  the  self- 
existenoe  and  absolute  value  of  abstrac- 
tions—  reaches  far  back  into  the  mythical 
periods  of  Greece ;  but  it  was  in  &e  age 


immediately  before  Socrates  that  the  ten- 
dencies to  which  it  is  due  first  began  to 
assume  a  distinct  shape.  A  passage  in  the 
brilliant  and  exhaustive  Introduction 
which  Mr.  Jowett  has  prefixed  to  the 
"  Tim«us  "  describes  vividly,  and  in  lan- 
guage which  pierces  to  the  quick  of  Pla- 
tonism,  the  new  power  which  abstractions 
were  then  gaining,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  aflboted  the  course  of  specula- 
tion :  — 

*'  An  inner  world  of  ideas  began  to  be  cre- 
ated, more  absorbing,  more  OTerpowering,  more 
abiding  than  the  brightest  of  visible  objectH, 
which  to  the  eye  of  the  philosopher  looking  in- 
ward, seemed  to  pale  before  them,  retaining  odIv 
a  ihint  and  precarious  existence.  At  the  s.imt! 
time,  the  minds  of  men  parted  into  the  two  great 
divisions  of  those  who  saw  only  a  principle  of 
motion,  and  of  those  who  saw  only  a  principle  of 
rest  in  nature  and  in  themselves;  there  were 
bom  Heraoliteans  or  Eleatics  as  there  have  been 
in  later  ages  bom  Aristotelians  or  Platocists." — 
voL  ii.  p.  605. 

Plato's  philosophy,  even  in  its  simplest 
form,  was  a  reconciliation  in  a  higher 
unity  of  these  opposite  "  moments.*'  The 
Ideas  preserved  the  conception  of  knowl- 
edge from  disappearing  in  the  Ileraclitean 
"  flux**  of  sensible  things,  and  at  the  same 
time  gave  meaning  and  content  to  the  thin 
Eleatic  abstraction  of  Unity  or  Being.  In 
earlier  philosophies  "there  was  a  grilf" 
between  abstractions  and  sensible  thins^, 
"  and  no  one  could  pass  from  one  to  tne 
other."  In.  the  scheme  of  education 
founded  upon  the  Ideas,  and  drawn  out  in 
the  "Eepublic,**  the  process  is  shown  by 
which  the  soul  is  to  be  led,  in  Platonic 
language,  from  the  shadowy  half-lights  of 
sense  and  opinion  up  to  the  unchanging 
day  of  truth  and  reahty.  The  bridge  over 
the  gulf  from  particulars  to  the  universal 
is  found  by  Plato  in  the  mathematical 
sciences. 

Although  it  is  only  in  the  latest  works 
.  of  Plato  that  Pythagoreanism  becomes  a 
I  dominant  influence,  so  as  almost  to  extin- 
guish the  Socratio  side  of  his  philosophy, 
yet  from  the  first  he  attaches  a  high  value 
to  mathematics.  Protacoraa  is  evidently 
ridiculed  for  boasting  that  he  teaches  his 
pupils  ^  what  they  <x>me  to  learn,"  and  not 
"  calculation,  and  astronomy,  and  geome- 
try, and  music  '*  (Protag,  p.  818  B) ;  and 
in  the  "Meno"  the  truths  of  geometry 
are  t^en  as  the  types  of  knowledge.  In 
the  "Republic  "  mathematical  science  be- 
comes a  stage  in  the  progress  towards 
dialectical  or  absolute  knowledge,  as  dis- 
tinguished by  the  character  of  its  methods 
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rather  than  by  its  object-matter  ^as  mod- 
ern writers  speak  of  a  geometrical  method 
in  politics).  It  is  easy  to  see  the  associa- 
tion which  led  Plato  to  such  a  view.  Arith- 
metic and  geometry  offered,  in  the  highest 
degree,  the  characteristics  which  belonged 
to  knowledge — certainty,  independence 
of  preconceived  opinion,  and  independence 
of  the  senses.  Other  sciences  which  had 
these  qualities  less  completely  —  such  as 
astronomy  and  music  —  were  seen  by  Pla- 
to to  be  capable  of  becoming  more  and 
more  "  pure,"  i.  c,  independent  of  observa- 
tion, buch  a  mode  of  conceiving  science 
was  greatly  encouraged,  if  not  created,  by 
the  Pythagorean  discovery  of  the  harmonic 
ratios.  This  was  the  first  great  instance 
of  the  reduction  to  mathematical  expres- 
sion of  a  "law,"  or  uniformity  of  external 
nature.  To  the  enthusiasm  of  the  first 
inquirers  it  presented  itself  as  the  key 
destined  to  unlock  the  whole  secrets  of 
Nature;  it  seemed  at  least  to  remove 
the  field  of  investigation  from  outer  ex- 
perience to  the  abstractions  of  their  own 
miud».  The  science  of  Harmonics  was 
henceforth  treated  by  the  Pythagorean 
school  as  capable  of  being  deduct,  like 
Geometry,  from  a  few  suppositions,  to 
wit,  the  "  harmonic  "  progressions.  In  the 
same  ppirit  Plato  treats  experiments  on 
musical  strings,  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining intervals,  much  as  we  should  treat 
measurements  made  to  verify  the  theorems 
of  Euclid.  In  the  age  in  which  he  wrote,  it 
could  hardly  be  otherwise  than  that  Philos- 
ophy, seeking  ever  t6  idealize  Science, 
should  bo  guided  towards  the  part  of 
science  in  which  the  greatest  progress  had 
been  made ;  and  it  is  for  the  same  reason 
that  modern  philosophy  finds  its  meta- 
physics in  the  neld  of  experience  and  com- 
mon sense. 

The  relation  of  mathematics  to  dialectics 
is  noticed  in  a  passage  of  the  "  Euthyde- 
raus."  "  The  geometers,  and  astronomers, 
and  calculators  ( who  all  belong  to  the 
hunting  class,  for  they  do  not  make  their 
diagrams,  but  only  find  out  that  which  was 
previously  contained  in  them)  —  they,  I 
say,  not  being  able  to  use,  but  only  to 
catch  their  prey,  hand  over  their  inven- 
tions to  the  dialecticians,  to  be  applied  by 
them,  if  they  have  any  sense  in  them  (p. 
290).  This  agrees,  so  far  as  it  goes,  with 
the  locwt  classicus  of  the  "  Republic  "  Tp. 
510).  Mathematics  is  there  made  to  be 
the  lower  of  two  sub-divisions  of  the  "  in- 
tellectual "  world,  that  in  which  the  soul 
uses  the  figures  given  by  the  senses  (€,g, 
diagrams)  as  images,  and  in  which  the  in- 
quiry must  be  **  hypothetical,"      as  Plato 


explains  this  term,  must  make  assumptions 
(the  odd  and  even,  the  three  kinds  of 
angles,  and  the  like),  and  argue  "  4own* 
wards  "  from  them ;  whereas  in  the  higher 
division,  that  of  dialectics,  the  soul  uses  no 
"images,**  and  rises  above  hypotheses  to 
something  not  hypothetical,  arriving  ulti- 
mately at  the  first  principle  of  all  (the  Idea 
of  good),  and  descending  again  from  it  to 
the  other  Ideas.  The  mathematical  divi- 
sion is  further  described  as  bearing  the 
same  relation  to  the  dialectical  as  a  shadow 
or  reflection  bears  to  the  sensible  object ; 
by  which  probably  nothing  more  is  meant 
than  that  in  mathematics  the  axioms  re- 
main unproved,  whereas  in  dialectics  they 
are  expected  to  lead  to  higher  abstractions 
— in  Platonic  language,  to  knowledge  of  a 
more  real  and  absolute  order.* 

The  statement  of  the  Ideal  theory  in  the 
"  Republic  is  further  distinguished  from 
its  earlier  forms  by  the  stress  laid  upon 
the  Idea  of  good ;  that  Idea  is  to  the  "  in- 
telligible "  what  the  sun  is  to  the  visible 
world  —  not  only  the  highest  being,  but 
also  the  cause  of  existence  and  knowledge. 
Dialectic  is  a  "  way  up  and  down ; "  up  to 
the  Idea  of  good,  using  hypotheses  as 
"  steps  and  points  of  departure ; "  and  dowa 
when  in  the  light  of  that  Idea  all  knowl- 
edge has  become  absolute  and  selfrproving. 
This  seems  to  mean,  translated  into  mod- 
ern language,  that  philosophy  starts  with 
induction,  not  from  facts  in  the  scientific 
sense,  but  from  the  conceptions  given  in 
particular  sciences,  in  language,  and  ia 
common  opinion.  By  questioning  and  re- 
flexion the  inquirer  or  "  dialectician  "  seeks 
to  determine  the  relations  between  these 
"  hypothetical  notions  —  a  process  which 
results  in  saccesaive  definitions  and  classi- 

*  A  valoiible  article  in  the  "  Joomal  of  Philol- 
ogy*' (vol  n.  No.  a,  pp.  96-108),  by  Mr.  Henry  Sidg- 
wlok,  discusses  this  point  amoos  others  connected 
vrith  the  passaffe  in  the  •  •  Republic."  He  points  out 
that  Aristotle  (Met  L  6)  offbrs  an  expLanadon  which 
ia  exactly  what  we  want,"  but  which  is  not  anp- 
ported  in  any  way  by  Plato's  language.  There  can 
be  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  he  is  right  in  refUa- 
ing  to  adopt  it,  and  in  doubting  whether  -  Plato, 
when  he  wrote  the '  Republic,'  had  clearly  separated 
in  his  mind  the  mathematical  from  the  dialectical 
object."  But  Plato  had  separated  the  mathematioal 
fh>m  the  elassifled  method ;  and  the  confu.-iion  of  otk- 
ject  and  method  is  one  that  runs  throughout  his  sys- 
tem. As  Mr.  Sldgwlok  observes,  • '  When  Plato  says 
that  geometers  suppose  '  the  odd  even,  figures/  kc, 
he  means,  that  they  suppose  both  the  existence  of 
object*  corresponding  to  these  terms,  and  the  truth 
of  their  dettnitions.*'  We  have  suggested  above, 
that  a  similar  remarl^  will  account  for  thu  Airther 
difficulty  of  the  relation  of  the  hypotheset "  to 
Ideas ;  namely,  that  in  this  as  in  other  oases,  Plato 
does  not  sutnoiently  distinguish,  or  even  purposely 
explains  away,  the  distinction  between  the  cer- 
tainty with  which  a  thing  is  proved,  the  clearnej%s 
with  which  it  is  apprehended,  and  the  order  of  "  re- 
ality "  to  which  it  belongs. 
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fications  —  andi^us  tdtimatelyto  rise  to 
the  highest  knowledge,  the  conception  at 
once  ^e  most  abstract  and  the  most  self- 
erident.  from  which  all  the  rest  may  then 
be  derived.  "This  ideal  logic/'  as  Mr. 
Jowett  observes, "  is  not  the  method  which 
was  pursued  by  Plato  in  the  search  after 
justice ;  there,  like  Aristotle  in  the  *  Ni- 
comachean  Ethics,'  he  is  arguing  from  ex- 
perience and  the  common  use  of  language." 
That  the  higher  certainty  of  the  **  longer 
way  round"  was,  and  remained,  a  mere 
aspiration,  is  plain,  not  only  in  the  **  Re- 
public "  (p.  533),  but  in  works  of  a  more 
decidedly  dialectical  character. 

The  supremacy  of  the  Idea  of  good  is  a 
feature  of  Plato's  system,  which  is  'direct- 
ly descended  from  the  SoCratic  teaching. 
VVith  Socrates,  as  we  saw,  the  knowledge 
which  constituted  morality  was  simply 
the  knowledge  of  the  good,  or  useful,  or 
really  desirable.  No  man  desires  what  he 
thinks  will  do  him  harm;  therefore,  he 
who  has  desired  wrongly  did  so  in  igno- 
rance. The  thing  seemed  to  him  desir- 
able, but  was  not  really  so.  The  Platonic 
form  of  this  doctrine  is  that  the  Good  is 
that  which  gives  not  only  goodness  but 
also  Being  to  other  parts  of  the  world  of 
Ideas.  We  say  that  a  thing  is  bad  because 
it  is  not  what  it  professes  to  be,  because 
the  fact  does  not  answer  to  the  idea. 
Plato  would  say,  inversely,  that  it  is  un- 
real for  want  of  goodness.  Language 
played  a  great  part  in  this  conftision.  The 
same  woni  (ficwTairov  or  alptrov)  was  used 
to  express  the  object  of  a  particular  wish, 
the  usual  object  of  wish,  and  the  right 
object  of  wish ;  and  these  three  meanings 
shaded  imperceptibly  into  each  other. 

Mr.  Mill  has  observed  that  the  Idea  of 
good  in  the  **  Republic  "  is  less  intelligible 
than  the  theory  in  the  "  Protagoras,"  ac- 
cording to  which  good  is  the  object  of  an 
art  of  "measuring "  or  calculating  pains 
and  pleasures. .  In  the  "  Republic,"  "  when 
the  test  of  pain  and  pleasure  is  abandoned, 
no  other  elements  are  shown  to  us  which 
the  Measuring  Art  is  to  be  employed  to 
measure."  *  The  same  fallacy  nas  been 
already  noted  in  Plato's  conception  of 
Mathematics,  when  we  found  him  insist- 
ing upon  the  study  of  the  movements  and 
harmonies  which  are  seen  by  the  mind 
only."  Because  he  saw  that  the  value  of 
mathematical  science  increases  as  it  super- 
pedes  observation  and  measurement,  he  was 
led  to  place  its  perfection  in  an  absolute 
independence  of  facts,  overlooking  **the 
circumstance  that  there  was  some  elemen- 

•  "  Dtesertatioiis  and  DisooMioiu/'  rol.  111.  p.  845. 


tary  basis  of  fact,  some  measurement  of 
distance  or  time,  on  which  they  must  ulti- 
mately rest."  Thus  he  imagines  "  that  the 
method  of  science  can  anticipate  science : " 
to  use  a  favourite  expression  of  Mr.  Jow- 
ett's,  the  Platonic  Good  is  a  "vacant 
ideal ; "  Plato  "  sees  the  light,  but  not  the 
objects  which  are  revealed  by  the  light." 

Inexperience  in  the  observation  of  facts, 
and  ignorance  of  the  nature  and  history  of 
language,  are  the  two  characteristic  weak- 
nesses of  ancient  speculation.  "  The  con- 
temporary of  Plato  and  Socrates  could  not 
isolate  phenomena,  and  he  was  helpless 
against  the  influence  of  any  word  which 
had  an  equivocal  or  double  sense  "  (vol.  ii. ' 
p.  505).  The  latter  cause,  indeed,  and 
especially  the  habit  which  sprang  from  it 
of  **  identifying  language  not  with  thoughts 
or  representations,  but  with  ideas  "  (vol. 
i.  p.  is  almost  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  rlatooic  theory.  Plato,  it  may  be 
said,  confounded  the  power  which  words 
give  of  separating  notions  from  the  indi- 
viduals that  they  represent,  with  a  sepa- 
rate existence  of  the  notions  themselves ; 
and,  seeing  that  words  connote  what  is 
uniform  and  permanent,  whereas  individ- 
uals are  infinitely  various  and  fluctuating, 
he  did  not  see  that  this  uniformity  is 
only  comparative,  and  amounts  ultimate- 
ly to  no  more  than  uniformity  in  the 
impressions  made  upon  the  portion  of 
mankind  speaking  a  particular  language. 
This  lesson  has  since  been  taught,  first  by 
long  experience,  and  then  by  a  just  analy- 
sis of  language.  With  the  advance  of 
science  the  language  of  ordinary  life  has 
become  more  and  more  insufficient  to  ex- 
press the  known  relations  of  things ;  and 
modem  Dialectic  has  made  it  one  of  its 
chief  functions  to  warn  enquirers  against 
the  influence  of  words,  and  to  direct  them 
to  look  for  fixedness  and  certainty,  not  in 
abstractions,  bnt  in  the  "  opposite  pole  of 
experience." 

The  increase  of  Knowledge,  however, 
has  not  only  tended  to  limit  the  influence 
of  language  upon  thought,  but  it  has  given 
a  new  conception  of  experience.  The  value 
of  experience  in  scientific  enquiry  depends 
on  the  amount  of  facts  already  collected, 
and  on  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in 
digestingthem  in  the  form  of  generaliza- 
tions. Every  new  fact  of  observation, 
every  impression  on  the  senses,  calls  up  a 
series  of  accepted  and  ascertained  theo- 
ries; and  it  is  from  this  stock  of  theory 
that  it  derives,  not  indeed  its  truth  as  a 
fact,  but  its  power  of  modifying  or  con- 
firming opinion,  its  clearness  to  the  under- 
standing, and  even  its  power  of  retaining 
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a  hold  on  the  memory.  Plato  did  not 
start  at  a  point  in  the  progress  of  science 
at  which  the  obserration  of  particulars  is 
applicable,  except  in  the  most  imperfect 
way,  to  discovery.  He  is  like  a  man  using 
his  eyes  for  the  first  time,  who  fancies, 
because  everything  seems  equally  near, 
that  sight  cannot  tell  him  the  foriAs  and 
distances  of  objects.  Hence  he  could  not 
systematically  test  opinions  or  notions  by 
facts,  but  by  comparing  them  with  other 
opinions  and  notions,  either  consciously 
held  or  implied  in  language.  His  error 
was  not  in  devoting  himself  to  the  analy- 
sis of  abstractions;  for,  as  Mr.  Jowett 
says,  summing  up  the  whole  matter  in  a 
line :  Before  men  could  observe  the  world 
they  must  be  able  to  conceive  the  world." 
His  error  lay  in  giving  to  abstractions,  as 
such,  an  absolute  value ;  in  supposins;  that 
the  clearness  which  general  notions  give 
to  experience  was  a  clearness  which  they 
had  in  themselves  apart  from  experience. 
Yet  the  Platonic  mode  of  thought,  which 
concerns  itself  with  the  abstractions  under 
which  phenomena  are  conceived,  has  its 
place  alongside  of  the  study  of  these  phe- 
nomena in  detail.  The  clearness  and  just 
co-ordination  of  ideas  which  makes  the 
philosophic  habit  of  mind  is  not  the  same 
thintr  as  the  agreement  of  ideas  with  facts 
which  constitutes  scientific  accuracy ;  and 
positive  science  doea  not  supersede  meta- 
physics, except  as  it  works  out  in  their 
application  the  conceptions  which  metsr 
pnysios  have  supplied. 

The  value  of  Plato's  scheme  of  Dialec- 
tic, as  Mr.  Jowett  is  careful  to  point  out, 
lay  in  the  high  ideal  which  it  held  upas 
an  aim  to  the  science  of  the  future.  *<The 
correlation  of  the  sciences,  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  unity  of  knowledge,  the  sense 
of  the  importance  of  classification,  the 
unwillingness  to  stop  short  of  certainty 
or  to  confound  probability  with  truth,  are 
important  principles  of  the  higher  educa- 
tion "  (vol.  ii.  p.  157)!  On  the  other  hand 
the  weakness  of  the  theory  was  soon  felt  in 
the  difficulty  of  explaining  consistently  the 
very  various  degrees  of  value  which  Plato 
would  not  but  reoosnize  in  the  impressions 
and  belief:)  included  by  him  under  the  term 
"  opinion  "  or  "  the  seeming."  He  is  far 
from  treating  everything  which  falls  short 
of  his  conception  of  knowledge  as  equally 
worthless ;  but  he  is  much  at  a  loss  for  a 
satisfactory  account  of  the  true  or  valu- 
able element  contained  in  particular  in- 
stincts, conjectures,  habits,  and  feelinsrs. 
The  modes  in  which  he  approaches  the 
different  sides  of  this  problem  form,  per- 
haps, the  most  generally  interesting  part 


of  his  philosophy ;  for  (as  may  be  read'ly 
supposed)  it  is  in  connection  with  these 
attempts,  rather  than  with  more  abstruse 
enquiries,  that  positive  and  fruitful  results 
are  chiefly  to  De  found.  Three  or  four 
points  of  view  may  be  distinguished,  from 
which  the  solution  is  more  or  less  con- 
sciously attempted:  (1.)  Mythology;  (2.) 
Supernatural  influence  or  madness:  (riS 
Morality  based  upon  habit  only ;  and  (4.) 
Systems  of  positive  law. 

1.  Plato's  view  of  the  office  of  mythol- 
ogy is  expressed  in  the  **  Republic,"  where 
he  recognizes  it  as  the  earlier  instrument 
of  education,  to  be  used  in  order  to  accom- 
modate truth  to  the  tender  mind;  but 
partly  also  on  account  of  our  own  uncer- 
tainty. "In  the  tales  of  mythology,  of 
which  we  were  just  now  speaking,  because 
we  do  not  know  the  tnith  about  ancient 
tradition,  we  make  falsehood  a^  much  like 
truth  as  we  can."  So  in  the  "  Phgsdrus," 
the  famous  **  allegory  (as  we  should  term 
it)  is  called  by  S^rates  himself  a  tolera- 
bly credible  and  possibly  true,  though 
partly  erring  myth.  The  value  and  ia- 
tructiveness  of  a  myth  depends,  therefore, 
on  its  being  "  probable."  Probability,  so 
used,  does  not  mean  so  much  that  the 
chances  are  in  favour  of  its  being  true,  as 
that  it  reflects  certain  truth,  or  embodies 
it  in  the  concrete,  and  consequently  will 
prepare  the  way  for  the  reception  of  the 
same  principles  in  a  more  abstract  shape. 

An  acute  Grerman  critic*  has  endeav- 
oured to  show  that  Plato  only  resorts  to 
the  mythical  form  when  he  is  met  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  explaining  the  origin  or  growth 
(yhieoic)  of  a  thing.  The  theory  of  Ideas, 
he  argues,  is  a  theory  of  the  existent  as 
necessary  and  immutable ;  the  process  of 
becoming  has  logically  no  place  in  it : 
Plato  intended  his  myths  to  do  for  philoso- 
phy what  the  popular  mythology  did  for 
religion  —  to  express  a  fundamental  series 
of  relations  in  a  narrative  form,  as  some- 
thing which  is,  and  also  which  has  come  to 
be  what  it  is.  Thus  (to  take  the  most 
prominent  example),  the  myth  in  the 
"  Phaddrus  "  reconciles  the  eternity  of  the 
mind  and  of  knowledge  with  the  rise  and 
progress  of  knowledge  in  the  individual. 
The  theory,  however,  although  it  is  highly 
suggestive,  and  opens  up  a  new  and  inter- 
esting side  from  which  to  compare  the  an- 
cient opposition  of  the  real  and  the  phe- 
nomenal with  the  modem  idea  of  devel- 
opment, can  hardly  be  applied  to  all  the 
myths  in  the  Platonic  dialogues.    A  more 
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adequate  account  is  saggested  in  Mr 
Jowett's  remarks  on  the  second  book  of 
the  Republic"  (voL  ii.  pp.  87  ff.). 
"Art**  (under  which  the  composition  of 
mjths  is  included)  ^  may  be  another  aspect 
of  reason ; "  and  this  conception  of  art  is 
not  limited  to  strains  of  music  or  the  forms 
plastic  art,  but  penrades  all  nature/' 
Mythology,  in  short,  is  made  (like  the 
mathematical  sciences)  a  universal  tyne; 
it  represents  the  efibrt  of  the  philosophic 
imagination  to  find  modes  of  conceiving 
the  unknown.  In  this  wide  sense  there 
are  myths  taking  the  form,  not  only  of  his- 
tory, geography,  and  cosmogony,  but  even 
of  anthmetic  and  etymology.  Thus  the 
number  in  the  "  RepubKo  *°  expresses  an 
undiscovered  numerical  relation,  which  is 
believed  by  Plato  to  govern  the  periodical 
decay  inevitable  in  all  human  society. 
And  the  derivations  in  the  "  Cratylus  "  ex- 
press an  equally  undiscovered  relation  be- 
tween the  sounds  of  words  and  the  things 
which  they  represent.  In  neither  case  is 
the  truth  of  the  myth  maintained ;  only  its 
probability  or  **  likeness  "  to  truth ;  as  we 
should  say,  its  fitness  to  suggest  truth. 

2.  The  description  of  the  pursuit  of 
truth  under  the  figure  of  a  divine  madness 
is  found  along  with  the  mythical  imagery 
of  the  "  Phsedrus"  but  it  exemplifies  a  dis- 
tinct mode  of  representing  the  true  in- 
stmcts  which  vet  fall  short  of  knowledge. 
Of  madness  Plato  there  says  there  are  four 
kinds :  that  of  prophets,  of  the  mysteries, 
of  poetry,  and  of  love ;  and  of  these  the 
last  is  also  the  best.  The  enthusiasm  of 
Ae  lover  is  a  lower  form,  a  *'  shadow,"  of 
that  of  the  philosopher :  the  object  of  the 
passion  is  desired  because  of  the  true  rela- 
tions whi(^  (like  the  productions  of  true 
art)  it  embodies  in  a'concrete  form.  Thu  ] 
there  is  a  progress  from  sense  to  reason  ; 
the  erotic  madness  passes  if  rightly  di- 
rected, into  that  enthusiastic  anticipation 
of  knowledge  ^called  the  love  of  wisdom,'* 
f^ooo^)  which  animates  the  search  for 
absolute  truth.  At  the  end  of  the 
•*Meno,"  the  right  opinion  by  which  states- 
men have  guided  cities  is  said  to  be  in 
politics  what  divination  is  in  religion  "  (p. 
90).  The  same  theory,  applied  to  poetry, 
b  drawn  out  in  the  Ion,''  and  in  a  passage 
of  the  "  Republic,"  which  prescribes  the 
manner  of  treating  the  "multiform"  or 
imitative  poet.  "  We  will  fall  down  and 
worship  him  as  a  sweet  and  holy  and  won- 
derful being,  but  we  must  also  inform  him 
that  there  is  no  place  for  such  as  he  is  in 
our  state  —  the  law  will  not  allow  them. 
And  so  when  we  have  aonointed  him  with 
myrrh,  and  set  a  garland  of  wool  upon  his 


head,  we  shall  send  him  away  to  another 
city  "  (p.  398).  The  tone  of  this  passage, 
and  of  the  "  Ion,"  is  that  of  a  gentle  con- 
tempt for  the  irrational  element.  In  other 
places,  however,  the  same  thing  is  treated 
with  the  utmost  respect.  Thus,  in  the 
"  Laws,"  it  is  said  that  Athenians,  when 
good,  are  so  in  spite  of  their  constitution, 
by  a  divinely-given  nature.  Hence  it  is, 
not  neoessary  to  suppose  that  the  theory 
in  the  ''Meno,"  un-Piatonio  as  it  seems,  is 
proposed  in  irony ;  of  which,  Mr.  Jowett 
remarks,  there  is  no  trace.  A  person  may 
have  some  skill  or  latent  experience,  which 
he  is  able  to  use  himself  and  is  yet  unable 
to  teach  others,  because  he  has  no  princi- 

Eles  and  is  not  able  to  collect  and  arrange 
is  ideas.  He  has  practice,  but  not  theory ; 
art,  but  not  science.  This  is  a  true  fact  of 
psychology,  which  is  recognized  by  Plato 
in  this  passage  "  (vol.  i.  p.  253).  We  may 
add  that  it  is  a  fact  which  the  Socratio 
doctrine  and  that  of  Plato's  earlier  writ- 
ing's had  ignored;  so  that  the  "Meno" 
may  be  thought  to  mark  Plato's  first 
attempts  to  place  the  relation  of  virtue 
and  knowledge  in  a  truer  light.  Plato, 
we  may  suppose,  felt  the  difficulties  of  the 
Socratio  identification,  and  had  not  yet 
gained  the  higher  point  of  view  —  that  of 
Dialectic — upon  which  his  own  identifica-- 
tion  ultimately  rests. 

3.  In  the  "Republic,"  the  progress  from 
sense  to  knowledge  is  represented  by 
means  of  a  psychology  from  which  mythi- 
cal and  allegorical  elements  are  finally  ex- 
cluded. The  efficacy  of  the  various  means 
of  moral  education  in  preparing  the  way 
for  the  higher  or  scientific  morality  is  now , 
ascribed,  as  in  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle,  to 
the  influence  of  habit.  "Rhythm  and 
harmony  find  their  way  into  the  secret 
places  of  the  soul,  on  which  they  mightily 
fasten,  bearing  graoe  in  their  movements 
and  making  the  soul  graceful  of  him  who. 
is  rightly  educated,  or  ungraceful  if  ill- 
educated;"  and  he  who  is  thus  trained 
"  will  justly  blame  and  hate  the  bad  now 
in  the  days  of  his  youth,  even  before  he  is 
able  to  know  the  reason  of  the  thing;  and 
when  reason  comes  he  will  recognize  and 
salute  her  as  a  friend  with  whom  his  edu- 
cation has  made  him  long  familiar"  (p. 
402  Steph.y  In  the  scheme  of  the  seventh 
book  this  training  is  referred  to  as  the 
music  "  which  was  the  counterpart  of  gym- 
nastic and  trained  the  guardians  by  the 
influences  of  habit,  etc."  (p.  522).  In  the 
State  the  same  influences  produce  a  lower 
kind  of  virtue,  yet  one  of  real  value. 
Thus,  in  the  myth  of  the  "  Phaedo/*  "  those 
who  have  practised  the  civil  and  sooial 
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virtues  which  are  called  temperance  and 
justice,  and  are  acquired  by  habit  and 
attention  without  philosophy  and  tnind,*^ 
are  happy,  and  (it  is  added  with  .a  tinge 
of  irony)  "  may  be  expected  to  pass  into 
some  gentle  social  nature  which  is  like 
their  own,  such  as  that  of  bees,  or  ants,  or 
even  back  again  into  the  form  of  man,  and 
just  and  moderate  men  spring  from  them  " 
(p.  82).  Yet,  for  want  of  knowledge,  such 
characters  are  liable  to  fail;  their  virtue 
wants  the  "  fastening  of  the  cause ;  "  they 
do  not  know  the  real  superiority  of  good 
to  evil. 

4.  In  the  **Laws^'  and  also  in  the 
''Statesman,"  the  spirit  of  compromise 
with  the  actual  conditions  of  the  time  is 
carried  so  far  that  Plato  renounces  the 
attempt  to  apply  his  ideal  to  human  life. 
In  the  place  of  philosophy  he  puts  law : 
in  the  place  of  living  guaraians,  governing 
by  the  fewest  and  most  abstract  princi- 
ples, he  puts  magistrates,  bound  by  a  vast 
system  of  minute  and  unalterable  regula- 
tions. The  point  of  view  from  which  this 
change  should  be  estimated  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  words  of  the  "  Statesman." 
*'  The  best  thing  of  all  is  not  that  the  law 
should  rule,  but  that  a  man  should  rule, 
supposing  him  to  have  wisdom  and  royal 
power,"  and  that  because  the  law  cannot 
comprehend  exactly  what  is  noblest  or 
most  just,  or  at  once  ordain  what  is  best 
for  all  "  (p.  294  Sieph,).  Yet,  until  the 
perfect  ruler  is  found,  the  best  hope  is  in 
governing  strictly  according  to  law. 
"  When  the  foundation  of  politics  is  in  the 
letter  only  and  in  custom,  and  knowledge 
is  divorced  from,  action,  can  we  wonder, 
Socrates,  at  the  miseries  that  there  are, 
and  always  will  be,  in  States?  Any 
other  art,  built  on  such  a  foundation, 
would  be  undermined, — there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  that.  Ought  we  not  rather  to 
wonder  at  the  strength  of  the  political 
bond  ?  For  States  have  endured  all  this, 
time  out  of  mind,  and  yet  some  of  them 
still  remain,  and  are  not  overthrown, 
though  many  of  them,  like  ships  founder- 
ing at  sea,  are  perishing  and  have  perished, 
and  will  hereafter  perish,  through  the  in- 1 
capacity  of  their  pilots  and  crews,  who' 
have  the  worst  ignorance  of  the  highest' 
truths  —  I  mean  to  say  that  they  are  | 
wholly  unacquainted  with  poKtica,  of  | 
which,  above  all  other  sciences,  they  be- 
lieve themselves  to  have  acquired  the| 
most  perfect  knowledge  "  (p.  302  Steph.). ' 

Modern  readers,  aware  how  essential 
the  influence  of  custom  is,  not  merely  for 
the  smooth  working  of  institutions  but  for 
their  existence,  wiU  recognize  in  this  lan- 


guage much  of  the  same  neglect  of  faots, 
or  absorption  of  facts  in  the  idea,  which  we 
have  already  noted  as  the  main  character- 
istic of  Platonism.  Yet  the  passage,  amid 
the  despairing  picture  which  it  so  vividly 
presents  of  the  decay  of  Greek  politics, 
allows  us  to  see  that  Plato  is  anxious  to 
find  a  place  in  his  philosophy  for  the  les- 
sons of  experience.  Nor  can  we  be  sur- 
pnsed  that  it  is  in  political  philosophy 
that  respect  for  facts  seems  to  show  itself 
for  the  nrst  time,  when  we  remember  what 
a  vast  field  of  observation  in  this  field 
was  afforded  by  the  Greek  States. 

In  the  "Republic,"  to  which  we  now 
turn,  the  absolute  and  intrinsic  value  of 
justice  is  shown  not  merely,  as  in  the 
"Gorffias,"  by  identifying  morality  with 
knowledge,  but  by  answering  tlie  particu- 
lar question,  "What  is  justice?"  And 
the  answer  has  two  meanings,  according 
as  it  is  applied  to  the  State  or  the  Individ- 
uaL  Justice,  in  the  State,  is  the  principle 
by  which  its  different  parts  or  classes  are 
restricted  to  their  proper  work;  in  the 
individual,  it  is  the  corresponding  re- 
striction of  the  various  faculties  —  reason, 
spirit,  the  desires — to  their  functions  in 
the  microcosm  of  the  soul.  Mr.  Grote 
objected  to  this  mode  of  solution  that 
justice,  in  the  sense  of  Glaucon  and 
Adeimantus,  ia  common  honesty  of  deal- 
ing; whereas  Socrates  extends  it  to  in- 
clude all  virtue.  Plato  would  reply  that 
common  honesty,  which  is  the  most  famil- 
iar kind  of  justice,  must  be  considered  not 
by  itself,  but  under  the  idea  which  fits 
the  whole.  And  that  idea  must  be  one 
that  can  be  realized  both  in  the  State  and 
in  the  individuaL  "  In  seeking  to  estab- 
lish the  purely  internal  nature  of  justice, 
he  is  met  by  the  fact  that  man  is  a  social 
being;  and  he  tries  to  harmonize  them  as 
well  as  he  can  "  (voL  ii.  p.  21).  The  diffi- 
culties are  partly  logical,  as  e,  g.,  that  there 
may  be  justice  between  individuals  who 
are  themselves  neither  just  nor  unjust ; 
partly  practical,  arising  from  the  intimate 
connection,  yet  not  amouting  to  identity, 
between  justice  and  law.  Aristotle  cleared 
up  the  subject  by  showing,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  vague  political  use  of  the 
term  justice  was  really  differeut  from  that 
in  which  it  meant  **  honesty ; "  and  second- 
ly, that  justice,  as  the  virtue  of  an  individ- 
ual, is  not  a  thing  in  which  internal  take 
the  place  of  social  relations,  but  a  state  of 
mind  towards  the  acts  required  under 
these  social  relations.  Mr.  Jowett's  ac- 
count of  the  Platonic  view  hardly  seems 
to  recognize  the  way  in  which  Plato's  dis- 
tinction complicates,  while  appearing  to 
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aohre,  the  difficulty  of  the  sufficiency  of 
jnstice  for  happiDess.  "  The  two  brothers 
ask  Socrates  to  prove  to  them  that  the 
jast  is  happy  when  they  have  taken  from 
hhn  all  that  in  which  happiness  is  ordin- 
arily sapposed  to  conwst"  (^Ibid.,  p.  20). 
And  Socrates  undertakes  this  proof.  His 
answer  in  substance  amounts  to  this, — 
that  under  favourable  circumstances,  t.e. 
in  the  perfect  State,  justice  and  happiness 
▼ill  coincide :  and  that  when  justice  has 
been  once  found,  happiness  may  be  left  to 
take  care  of  itself"  (Ibid,y  p.  22\  This, 
however,  is  only  the  happiness  of  the  State. 
The  happiness  of  the  individual  depends, 
according  to  the  sequel  of  the  "  Republic," 
not  upon  the  perfect  State,  but  upon  the 
perfect  or  just  individual.  The  "royally 
constituted  man  "  is  especially  happy  when 
he  is  king  in  the  ideal  State,  and  the 
tyrannical  man  especially  miserable  when 
he  is  also  a  tyrant;  but  this  is,  in  both 
cases,  an  exceptional  enhancing  of  their 
position.  In  reality,  as  Aristotle  per- 
ceived, the  question  is  not  so  much, 
"  What  is  justice  ?  "  as  **  What  is  happi- 
ness?" If  happiness  consists  in  external 
goods,  then  justice  (or  rather  the  rule  of 
society),  in  the  strong  man's  view,  is  that 
be  should  get  as  much  as  he  desires ;  in 
that  of  weak  men,  that  they  should  com- 
bine  to  keep  what  they  can.  Or,  if  happi- 
ness consists  in  the  pleasure  of  the  great- 
est number,  then  justice  depends  upon  the 
conduct  by  which  that  pleasure  may  be 
best  secured.  But  if  happiness  is  an  idea 
—the  application  to  human  life  of  a  higher 
abstraction,  the  Idea  of  good,  or  the  reali- 
sation of  human  perfection,  or  under  what- 
ever form  an  ideal  philosophy  of  ethics 
may  conceive  it  —  then  it  is  the  task  of 
sod)  a  philosophy  to  harmonize  this  idea 
with  its  conception  of  the  world  and  of 
knowledge.  If  Plato  fails,  as  Mr.  Grote 
says,  by  representing  (in  the  just  man  of 
the  "  Gorgias  ")  a  superhuman  or  transcen- 
dent virtue ;  or  again,  as  Mr.  Mill  points 
out,  by  finding  no  worthy  place  for  an 
Aristides,  a  man  whose  justice  consists  in 
implicit  obedience  to  law  and  traditional 
morality :  the  reason  is,  that  in  his  ethics, 
as  in  other  parts  of  his  8ystem,*the  highest 
tnith  is  made  to  reside  in  the  purest  at- 
tainable abstraction.  The  notion  of  happi- 
•  ness,  apart  from  ingredients,  is  parallel  to 
the  notion  of  an  astronomy  without  the 
visible  heavens,  **  or  of  harmonics  without 
andible  harmony." 

The  manner  in  which  Plato  treats  the 
Question  of  pleasure  varies  in  the  different 
oialogues,  but  always  exhibits  the  ten- 
dency to  make  light  of  that  ▼hich  pre- 


sents itself  as  a  fact  or  process  rather  than 
as  an  idea.  In  the  **  Protagoras  "  Socrates 
begins,  indeed,  by  assuming  that  pleasure 
is  merely  another  name  for  good ;  but  he 
soon  shows  that  the  choice  of  pains  and 
pleasures  involves  comparison  between 
them,  and  therefore  an  "  art  of  measure- 
ment.'^ Pains  and  pleasures,  it  follows, 
are  onlv,  as  it  were,  the  material  out  of 
which  the  Good  (or  "  useful "  or  "  happi- 
ness'*) may  be  formed;  whereas  knowl- 
edge is  the  formative  element.  This  mode 
of  stating  the  theory  of  Socrates  is  hardly 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  latest  form 
of  Utilitarianism ;  but  with  Plato,  to  whom 
the  form  or  idea  is  always  the  real  element, 
it  led  directly  to  the  inference  that  pleasure 
is  something  transient  and  **  unreal,"  —  a 
view  which  naturally  acquired  strength 
and  consistency  with  the  development  of 
the  theory  of  Ideas.  In  the  "  TliesBtetus," 
again,  Socrates  shows  that  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  useful,  by  bringing  in  toe  con- 
sideration of  consequences,  involves  com- 
parison, and  therefore  t  ^e  universal  ele- 
ment. In  both  cases,  the  difficulty  which 
we  feel  in  rightly  understanding  the  issue 
arises  from  the  extreme  form  in  which  the 
opposite  doctrines  are  found.  All  philoso- 
phers, even  the  most  opposed,  would  now 
agree  in  giving  a  value  both  to  experience 
and  to  abstractions,  and  also  in  recogniz- 
ing pleasure  as  an  element  to  be  brought 
under  regulation  by  a  principle  of  some 
kind.  Modem  psychology  lies  wholly 
within  the  ancient  extremes, —  **  Sense  is 
the  only  knowledge  "  "  sense  is  delusive ;  " 
just  as  modem  ethics  lies  within  the  anal- 
o^us  extremes, —  "  Pleasure  is  the  good," 
"Pleasure  is  worthless." 

The  "  confusion  of  ethics  and  politics  " 
is  not,  strictly  speaking,  the  Platonic  con- 
fusion of  the  State  and  the  individual  as 
moral  agents,  but  rather  a  conAision  of 
the  relations  in  which  an  individual  stands 
to  the  State  with  those  in  which  he  stands 
to  other  groups  or  to  the  whole  of  man- 
kind, to  other  sentient  beings,  and  to  his 
own  character  and  prospects.  The  place 
which  the  organization  of  the  State  has 
held  in  this  general  fabric  of  moral  duty 
has  varied  in  different  periods  of  history ; 
but  the  tendency  has  been,  on  the  whole, 
towards  diminishing  its  importance.  The 
duties  enforced  by  law,  or  by  a  custom 
having  the  stringency  of  law — though 
never  in  Greece,  perhaps,  co-extensive 
with  morality  —  are  much  less  nearly  so 
than  they  were  in  Plato's  time.  The 
State,  moreover,  does  not  now  make  so 
exclusive  a  claim  on  the  regard  of  its  citi- 
zens.  Other  forms  of  common  action  and 
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sentimeDt— ^the  town  or  district,  the 
Church,  the  European  public,  the  brother- 
hood of  mankind  —  divide  with  it  the  in- 
terest once  concentrated  on  the  Hellenic 
city.  Mr.  Jowett  thus  sums  up  the  chief 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  this  ten- 
dency :  we  have  added  an  occasional 
gloss :  — 

**  The  identification  of  ethics  with  politics  has 
a  tendency  to  give  definitenees  to  ethics,  and 
also  to  elevate  and  ennoble  men's  notions  of  the 
aims  of  Government  and  of  the  duties  of  citi^ 
sens;  for  ethics  from  one  point  of  view  [that  of 
*  mankind  as  a  single  community]  may  be  con- 
ceived as  an  idealized  law  and  politics;  and  pol- 
itics, as  ethics  reduced  to  the  conditions  of  hu- 
man society.  There  have  been  evils  [loss  of  in- 
dividuality, isolation  of  small  communities,  ste- 
reotyping of  institutions]  which  have  arisen  out 
of  the  attempt  to  identify  them,  and  this  has 
led  to  the  separation  or  antagonism  of  them, 
which  has  been  introduced  by  modem  political 
writers.  But  we  may  also  feel  that,  something 
has  hwQ  lost  in  their  separation  [that  ethics 
tends  to  evaporate  in  sentiment,  and  politics  to 
degenerate  into  mere  police,  protecting  selfish 
and  isolated  *'  rights  "]  ;  and  the  ancient  phi- 
losophers who  r^arded  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual well-being  of  mankind  first,  and  the  wealth 
of  nations  and  individuals  second,  may  have  a 
salutary  influence  on  some  of  the  speculatioDs 
of  modem  times.  Many  political  maxims  [e.g. 
la}8$ez-fairet  non-intervention,  toleration]  orig- 
inate in  a  reaction  against  the  opposite  error; 
and  when  the  errors  azainst  which  they  were 
directed  have  passed  away,  in  their  turn  be- 
comes errors."  —  vol  iL  p.  161. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that,  al- 
though Plato  retained  to  the  last  his  be- 
lief in  the  ideal  State,  and  consec^uently  in 
the  dialectical  system  upon  which  it  de- 
pends, there  are  some  dialogues  in  which 
he  gives  much  greater  prominence  thau  in 
others  to  ezpenence  and  common  opinion. 
This  difference  shows  itself  in  a  curious 
way  throujrh  the  structure  of  the  "  Re- 
public." The  first  four  books  contain 
little  that  rises  above  traditional  Hellenic 
notions :  it  is  in  the  last  six  that  Plato  at- 
tempts, as  Mr.  Jowett  finely  expresses  it, 
"  to  unite  the  past  of  Greek  history  with 
the  future  of  philosophy.**  The  effect  of 
this  peculiarity  is,  that  all  the  main  sub- 
jects receive  a  double  treatment;  the 
second  proceeding  on  the  basis  of  the  first, 
and  completing  it  from  the  higher  point  of 
view.  Education  is  at  first  only  music 
and  gymnastic:  Homer  is  excluded  from 
it  on  the  grounds  of  common  morality. 
Afterwards  education  is  a  lifelong  work, 
leading  through  the  mathematical  sciences 
to  dialectics.  Poetry  is  found  to  be  "  the 
imitation  of  an  imitation.*'   The  virtues 


are  first  defined  by  a  confessedly  imper- 
fect method ;  they  are  afterwards  seen  in 
the  liffht  of  a  "higher  knowledge "  (p.  504 
StephT),  The  community  of  families  and 
property  is  hinted  at  in  the  first  part ;  bat 
the  defence  of  it  needs  all  the  help  of  the 
longer  way,"  and  in  fact,  is  made  the  oc- 
casion for  introducing  the  doctrine  of 
Ideas,  and  with  it  the  reign  of  philoso- 

Ehers,  on  the  stage  of  the  dialogue.  T^us 
y  artistic  arrangement,  as  weU  as  in  ex- 
press terms,  dialectics  is  proclaimed  as  the 
central  and  necessary  part  of  the  system, 
<to  which  all  the  previous  discussions  had 
been  leading  up,  and  without  which  they 
are  shown  to  be  imperfect. 

These  considerations  seem  to  illustrate 
a  peculiarity  of  the  "  Republic  "  on  which 
Mr.  Grote  laid  some  stress,  namely,  the 
abandonment  of  the  Socratic  cross-ques- 
tioning. The  definitions  of  the  virtues  in 
the  fourth  book  of  the  **  Republic  "  are  no 
better  than  those  which  are  examined  and 
rejected  in  earlier  dialogues,  siich  as  the 
"  Charmides  "  and  **  I^hes ;  "  indeed, 
they  are  sometimes  actually  the  same. 
"The  logical  and  ethical  difficulties  still 
exist:  they  have  never  been  elucidated; 
the  *  Republic '  does  not  pretend  to  eluci- 
date them,  but  overlooks  or  overleaps 
them."  *  Plato,  it  may  be  answered,  does 
not  profess  to  attain  perfect  certainty 
in  this  part  of  the  argument;^ he  leaves 
that  to  the  dialectic  which  is  the  ever- 
retreating  object  of  his  pursuit.  Com- 
pared with  the  "  Laws  "  where  the  ques- 
tioning method  and  the  theory  of  Ideas 
alike  disappear,  the  first  four  books  of  the 
"  Republic  "  mark  a  less  advanced  stage 
in  the  course  of  Platonic  speculation.  In 
the  large  element  of  traditional  opinion, 
and  the  disposition  —  hinted  at  rather 
than  confessed  —  to  be  content  in  the 
pressure  of  circumstances  with  something 
short  of  certainty,  they  recall  the  later 
and  more  dogmatic  vein.  Hence,  the  re- 
lation between  the  two  parts  of  the  "  Re- 
public **  proves  that  a  growing  sense  of 
practical  aims  and  requirements  was  con- 
sistent with  an  undiminished  faith  in  the 
value  of  the  ideal  and  of  the  scientific 
methods  which  aim  at  absolute  knowledge. 
Plato  had  not,  in  Mr.  Grote's  sense  of  the 

Eh  rase,  "gone  over  to  the  Government 
enches."  The  shorter  way  which  he  had 
found,  and  which  had  yielded  positive  re- 
sults, did  not  make  it  less  his  duty  to 
search  for  that  longer  way  which  he  nei- 
ther did  nor  could  find. 
The  dialogues  which  compose  Mr.  Jow- 

•  Grote*»  "  Plato,"  vol.  iU.  p.  165.  Ed.  1887. 
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ett*3  third  volume  (except  perhaps  the 
Gorgias  ")  are  regarded  by  him  as  in  all 
probability  later  thaa  the  "  Republic." 
ibey  have,  as  he  shows  in  the  successive 
lotrodactioDs,  many  common  characteris- 
tics, not  only  of  language  and  dramatic 
treatment,  but  also  of  method  and  doc- 
trine. The  style,  in  most  of  them,  is  com- 
paratively hard  and  artificial,  wanting  in 
humour  and  liveliness ;  the  personal  inter- 
est and  play  of  character  is  subordinated 
to  logical  arrangement;  there  is  much  less 
cross-questioning,  and  more  positive  re- 
sult; definitions  are  not  propounded, 
and  one  after  another  refuted,  but  are 
sought  by  a  regular  method  of  classifica- 
ti<m.  The  relation  to  earlier  and  to  con- 
temporary systems  is  much  more  promi- 
nent. Indeed,  in  these  dialogues,  espe- 
cially in  the  "  TheiBtetus  "  and  "  Sophist," 
we  find  mach  that  belongs  to  the  modern 
historical  study  of  philosophy :  the  concep- 
tious,  for  instance,  of  the  development  of 
doctrines,  of  the  virtual  identity  of  doc- 
trines under  difierent  forms,  of  opposing 
tendencies  —  "  right  and  left  wings  **  —  of 
a  school,  of  philosophical  ideas  implicit  in 
literature  and  common  opinion.  And 
chief  among  the  notes  of  progress  or  of 
decay  which  mark  this  part  of  Plato's 
course  must  be  ranked  tne  new  aspects 
assumed  by  his  theory  of  Ideas.  We 
have  seen  that  the  notion  of  pre-existent 
Ideas  is  confined  to  a  few  dialogues  (the 
'•Meno,"  PhaBdrus/'  and  "  Phaedo  and 
that  in  the  **  Republic  "  they  are  repre- 
sented (but  without  discussion)  as  all  sub- 
ordinate or  derivative,  compared  with  the 
Idea  of  good.  The  group  of  dialogues 
which  we  have  now  reached  is  chiefly  occu- 
pied with  questions  turning  on  the  rela- 
tions of  Ideas  to  each  other,  or  with  diffi- 
culties suggested  in  this  part  of  the 
subject  by  Plato  himself  or  by  his  contem- 
poraries. 

The  "  Parmenides  "  may  be  described 
ts  the  great  critical  or  "  elenctio  "  dialogue 
of  the  later  stage  of  Platonism,  holding 
somewhat  the  same  place  on  the  threshold 
of  later  metaphysics  which  the  "  Protago- 
ras" holds  towards  Plato's  own  theory. 
Alr/Jowett's  analysis  is  such  as  befits  its 
importance  and  obscurity.  His  view  of 
the  aim  and  purpose  of  the  work  is  new, 
^d  is  an  example  of  that  union  of  subtlety 
and  simplicity  which  renders  him  so  con- 
summate an  interpreter.  The  dialogue 
consists  of  two  divisions:  the  principal 
8pc^er  in  both  is  Parmenides ;  the  method 
pursued  is  the  same,  that  of  the  Megarian 
(^alectic  (which,  as  the  latest  phase  of  the 
Eleatic  philosophy,  is  **  fathered  upon  the 
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founder  of  the  school  "),  and  is  a  criticism 
of  the  two  forms  of  idealism,  —  first  the 
Platonic  Ideas,  secondly  ';he  Eleatic  One 
or  Being.  The  criticism  is  serious  rather 
than  hostile.  **No  one  can  answer  the 
questions  which  Parmenides  asks  of  Soc- 
rates. And  yet  these  questions  are  asked 
with  the  express  acknowledgment  that 
the  denial  of  ideas  will  be  the  destruction 
of  the  human  mind  "  (Parm.  p.  135  b). 
So  in  the  second  part,  Plato  **did  not 
mean  to  say  that  Being  or  Substance  had 
no  existence,  but  he  is  preparing  for  the 
development  of  his  later  view,  that  ideas 
were  capable  of  relation."  To  some  ex- 
tent, too,  the  Megarian  school  were  carry- 
ing on,  but  with  a  serious  purpose,  the 
£ristic  methods  of  the  Sophists ;  and 
Plato  accordingly,  who,  in  the  "  Euthyde- 
mus,''  had  attacked  the  Sophistical  dispu- 
tations by  an  extravagant  caricature,  is 
now  preparing  himself  to  meet  the  de- 
structive arguments  of  his  Megarian  con- 
temporaries by  weapons  taken  from  their 
own  armoury. 

The  Megarian  dialectic  is  again  criti- 
cized in  the  **  Sophist,"  and  in  a  manner 
which  leads  to  more  positive  results  and 
enables  us  better  to  understand  their  doc- 
trines. The  Megarians,  like  the  Eleatics, 
sought  for  certainty  in  the  universal,  and, 
like  Plato,  identified  the  highest  abstrac- 
tion or  "Being"  with  the  Good.  They 
also  regarded  this  Bsing  under  the  attri- 
butes of  unity  and  rest,  and  thus  denied 
that  either  motion  or  plurality  could  have 
a  "real"  existence.  These  doctrines, 
which  are  not  inconsistent  with  Plato's 
earlier  writings,  and  perhaps  are  implicitly 
taught  in  them,  were  seen  by  him  to  be 
destructive  to  science.  By  denying  mo- 
tion they  made  it  impossible  to  conceive 
the  relation  of  the  mind  to  the  thing 
known  :  and  by  denying  plurality  to  ideas 
they  did  away  with  predication  (since  an 
idea  could  only  be  asserted  of  itself),  and 
with  the  difference  of  kinds  which  is  neces- 
sary for  classification.  The  "  Sophist  " 
works  out  two  important  conceptions,  for 
which  the  way  had  been  prepared,  as  Mr. 
Jowett  points  out,  in  the  "Parmenides," 
that  of  relation  between  ideas,  and  that 
of  the  ideas  as  motive  powers.  In  them, 
to  use  Plato's  language,  we  must  regard 
Being  as  both  one  and  many,  and  also  as 
both  rest  and  motion.  In  the  dialogue 
these  questions  are  perplexed  by  the 
"puzzle  about  not-being,"  which  is  got 
over  by  making  "  not-being  '*  equivalent 
to  difference.  But  this,  as  Mr.  Jowett 
acutely  remarks,  though  a  useful  Rhift,  is 
not  the  permanently  valuable  part  of  the 
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dialogue.  "The  greater  service  rendered 
(by  Plato  in  the  *  Sophist*)  to  mental  sci- 
ence, is  the  recognition  of  the  communion 
of  classes,  which,  although  based  by  him 
on  his  account  of  not-being  is  independent 
of  this.  He  clearly  saw  that  the  isolation 
of  ideas  or  classes  is  the  annihilation  of 
reasoning.  Thus,  after  wandering  in 
many  diverging  paths,  we  return  to  com- 
mon sense  "  (vol  iii.  p.  459).  Moreover, 
in  admitting  the  idea  of  motion  into  the 
ideal  world,  Plato  was  planting  the  germ 
of  a  theory  capable  of  superseding  his 
own.  The  idea  of  progress  or  develop- 
ment is  perhaps  to  be  traced  in  earlier 
dialogues;  but  only,  as  we  saw,  under  a 
mythical  form.  The  "return  to  common 
sense,"  that  is  to  say,  the  attainment  by 
philosophy  of  a  mode  of  conceiving  one  or 
more  of  the  phases  of  experience,  gives  in 
this  case  an  idea  which  reaches  further 
than  that  of  classification,  and  which 
was  infinitely  more  difficult  to  ancient 
thinkers. 

The  "  Sophist "  is  expressly  represented 
by  Plato  as  a  continuation  of  the  "  Thesete- 
tus."  The  main  element  of  connexion  is 
"  not  being,"  the  confusion,  as  Mr.  Jowett 
translates  it  into  modern  language,  of  ne- 
ation  and  falsehood.  There  are  other  in- 
ications,  however,  in  the  "Theaetetus" 
that  Plato  had  begun  to  examine  afresh 
the  vague  and  thin  generalizations  which 
underlie  such  words  as  being,  whole,  like- 
ness, sameness,  motion,  and  that  he  was 
seeking  to  bring  them  into  agreement  with 
his  Ideas.  And  amid  the  wealth  of  sug- 
gestions which  characterizes  that  dialogue, 
we  find  "  something  not  really  differ- 
ent from  generalization,"  by  which  Plato  is 
laying  the  foundation  of  a  rational  psychol- 
ogy (vol.  iii.  p.  356,  cf.  Theaet.  p.  186  D,  and 
Parra.  132  a). 

The  relation  of  the  "  Philebus  "  to  the 
"  Sophist "  and  "  Parmenides  is  difficult 
to  determine,  because  in  it  the  dialectical 
element  is  subordinated  to  the  ethical  and 
physical.  Mr.  Jowett  speaks  of  it  as  ear- 
lier :  in  the  well-known  passage  about  One 
and  the  Many  (Phileb.  pp.  14  c-17  a),  he 
discerns  the  "germs  of  the  attack  upon 
the  ideas,  and  t£e  transition  to  a  more  ra- 
tional philosophy  "  (vol.  iii.  p.  255).  Zel- 
ler  sees  in  the  same  passage  a  brief  state- 
ment of  results  already  attained  in  the 
"  Parmenides.'^  Each  Idea,  it  is  laid  down, 
includes  the  One  and  a  finite  plurality,  Le. 
the  notion  of  a  higher  kind,  and  those  of 
lower  kinds,  into  which  the  higher  may  be 
divided :  apd  it  also  has  in  its  nature  " 
the  finite  (in  the  general  notions),  and  the 
infinite  .or  unlimited  (in  th^  p^rtioulars). 


This  view  is  farther  developed  so  as  to 
give  four  orders  or  elements  of  existence : 

—  (1)  limit  or  definite  numerical  relation ; 
(2)the  unlimited,  or  more  and  less;  (3) 
the  mixture  of  the  two  (the  product  or 
result  of  applying  a  law  of  measure  to 
measurable  quantity,  e.g.  health,  beauty, 
harmony,  favourable  climate) ;  and  (4)  the 
cause  or  producer  of  the  mixture.  The 
first  three  are  kinds :  there  may  be  many 
species  of  each,  but  all  comprehended  un- 
der a  single  notion.  The  last  is  mind  or 
reason  —  that  which  furnishes  our  bodies 
with  life  and  wise  treatment,  and,  as  we 
may  argue  by  analogy,  is  the  cause  and 
deviser  of  the  orderly  and  beautiful  uni- 
verse. 

The  theory  in  this  form  shows  several 
of  the  latest  tendencies  of  Platonism. 
The  representation  of  the  cause  of  exist- 
ence as  rational  and  half-personal  —  a  soul 
of  the  universe  parallel  to  the  human  soul 

—  agrees  with  the  passage  in  the  "  Soph- 
ist" which  (as  we  have  seen)  ascribe 
motion  and  intelligence  to  the  highest  be- 
ing, and  prepares  us  for  the  cosmogony  of 
the  "  Timaaus."  The  prominence  given  to 
the  conception  of  limit  is  a  step  to  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  Ideas  as  numbers  —  the 
Pythagorean  shape  which  Plato's  theory 
finally  appears  to  have  assumed.  On 
the  side  of  ethics  the  same  conception, 
as  that  of  i*  measure  "  and  "  the  mean,*' 
is  a  link  of  connexion  with  the  "  States- 
man," and  with  the  ethical  system  of  Ar- 
istotle. 

The  dialogue  called  the  "  Laws,"  which 
occupies  most  of  Mr.  Jowett's  fourth  vol- 
ume, is  perhaps  the  part  of  Plato  which  is 
least  generally  known.  As  a  literary 
work  it  is  certainly  inferior  to  the  "  Re- 
public ; "  and  its  great  length,  coupled 
with  a  style  which  those  who  are  familiar 
with  Plato  still  find  obscure,  has  led  to 
this  comparative  neglect.  Yet  it  offers,  in 
some  respects,  the  most  interesting  sub- 
jects of  study.  No  part  of  Plato,  and,  it 
may  be  said,  no  ancient  writing,  sums  up 
so  well  the  highest  religious  thoughts  of 
heathenism.  The  anticipation  of  the  sub- 
sequent course  of  philosophy  which  is  of- 
ten so  remarkable  in  Plato  is  especially  so 
in  the  "Laws;"  and  the  treatment  of 
some  practical  questions — for  example, 
that  of  the, different  kinds  of  involuntary 
actions  —  is  at  least  as  satisfactory  as  that 
of  Aristotle.  In  its  relation  to  earlier 
forms  of  Platonism  the  dialogue  is  of  pe- 
culiar interest.  Between  the  two  types  of 
society  which  Plato  has  hitherto  contrast- 
ed—  that  which  ought  to  be  and  that 
which  is  —  he  now  interposes  a  third,  that 
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which  may  be.  Instead  of  the  bold  specu- 
latioD  and  the  sweeping  censure  of  exist- 
ing things  which  mark  his  earlier  ^works, 
he  is  found  treating  antiquity  with  scru- 
pilous  veneration,  anxious  to  collect  and 
build  into  a  single  structure  all  that  the 
wisdom  of  legislators  or  immemorial  cus- 
tom has  made  most  sacred.  The  ethical 
spirit  which  pervades  the  work  is  not  less 
lofty  than  that  of  other  parts  of  Plato; 
hat  it  is  gentle  and  tolerant.  The  hopeful 
tone  inspired  by  the  fancy  of  giving  laws 
to  an  infant  community  is  curiously  mixed 
with  the  sobriety,  the  sense  of  illusion,  the 
"browner  tinge "  inseparable  from  the 
antamn  of  life.  The  defence  of  the  genu- 
ipeness  of  the  "  Laws  "  which  Mr.  Jowett 
offers  is  not  only  satisfactory,  but  exem- 
plifies admirably  the  principles  which 
ought  to  govern  such  cases.  As  a  po- 
lemic, it  is  happily  almost  superfluous, 
the  critics  being  nearly  unanimous  in  ad- 
mitting the  work  to  be  Plato's.* 

Much  might  still  be  said,  especially  in 
connexion  with  the  "  Laws,"  of  the  histori- 
cal value  of  Plato :  of  the  interest,  that  is 
to  say,  which  his  philosophjr  has,  not 
merely  as  a  stage  in  the  discovery  of 
truth,  but  as  the  reflection  in  the  world  of 
abstractions  of  a  great  and  critical  period 
of  human  history.  "H  faut  r^flechir," 
says  Montesquieu,  **  sur  la  Politique 
d'Aristote  et  sur  les  deux  R^publiques  de 
Platen,  si  Ton  veut  avoir  une  juste  id^ 
des  lois  et  des  moeurs  des  anciens  Grecs." 
And  the  peculiar  vividness  and  sympathy 
with  Greek  life  which  distinguishes  the 
work  of  the  latest  historian  of  Greece  (Dr. 
Ernst  Curtius)  is  due  in  great  measure  to 
the  appreciative  study  of  these  ideals. 

In  many  ways,  too,  the  lessons  are  of 
Tiniyersal  application.  The  Platonic  for- 
mulas are  broad  aspects,  presented  to  the 
distant  view  of  the  philosopher,  of  rela- 
tions which  belong  to  all  known  periods, 
as  well  as  of  those  which  especially 
characterized  the  Greece  of  Plato's  own 
time.  The  fundamental  contrast  so  con- 
rtantly  dwelt  upon  between  "  reality  **  and 
"  appearance "  is  an  expression  of  the 
struggle  carried  on  at  all  times  by  the  pro- 
gressive element  of  true  ideati  against  the 
va^t  slough  of  common  opinion  which  ever 
threatens  to  engulf  the  better  thoughts 
and  strivings  of  men.  The  power  which 
this  opinion  has  of  becoming  embodied  in 
sham  ideas  or  generaUzations  of  its  own^ 

•  Udther  Mr.  Jowett  nor  Dr.  Thompson  seems  to 
btTp  notioed  that  Zeller  has  long  since  withdrawn 
the  doubts  which  at  one  time  he  expressed  of  the 
nouioeness  of  the  "  Laws.*'  See  his  Gesoh.  d. 
rUlosophte,"  11.  pp.  689,  n.  a. 


and  of  raising  up  its  own  prophets  with 
their  cheap  wisdom ;  the  contest  between 
popularity  and  higher  things,  fought  out 
in  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  the  capac- 
ity has  been  given  of  directing  the  course 
of  human  aflairs ;  the  causes  by  which  the 
possible  statesman  or  teacher  is  perverted 
into  the  demagogue  or  the  solitary  enthu- 
siast ;  the  hopes  of  a  new  order  of  things 
by  the  reception,  among  men  at  large,  of 
iaeas  which  are  to  be  first  worked  out  by 
great  thinkers :  —  these  are  the  materials 
of  which  Plato  has  formed  the  warp  and 
woof  of  his  philosophy ;  and  they  are  still 
full  of  meaning.  In  "other  respects,  the  atti- 
tude and  tendencies  of  Plato  must  be 
judged  with  more  exclusive  reference  to 
contemporary  politics,  and  we  may  have  to 
admit  that  he  himself  needs  the  help  of 
some  of  the  pleas  which  he  urges,  in  the 
^*  Republic,"  on  behalf  of  his  order.  He 
was  not  only  opposed  to  the  popular  gov- 
ernment and  the  wide  political  toleration 
which  prevailed  at  Athens,  but  he  hardly 
recognizes  the  merit  even  of  statesmen 
who,  like  Pericles,  certainly  did  not  err  by 
too  great  submission  to  the  fancies  of  the 
multitude.  He  would  have  trusted  rather 
to  a  strict  and  all-embracing  discipline,  ad- 
ministered by  a  small  number  of  rulers, 
such  as  that  which  had  powerfully  im- 
pressed the  Greek  imagination  through  the 
great  part  in  history  played  by  Sparta. 
The  same  bias  prevailed  widely  among  spec- 
ulative politicians,  and  perhaps  was  iustified 
by  the  unhappy  circumstances  of  the  time. 
In  an  age  of  unsettlement  and  fierce  pas- 
sion, when  the  Greek  States  were  tossing 
about  and  like  ships  foundering  at  sea," 
it  was  natural  to  look  upon  all  movement 
either  as  the  fitful  ebb  and  flow  of  unrea-  • 
soning  impulses  or  as  part  of  a  ceaseless 
and  inevitable  change  for  the  worse.  It  is 
characteristic,  too,  of  those  who  have 
dwelt  too  exclusively  upon  the  abstract 
notions  of  science  to  be  absolutist,"  con- 
fident in  the  value  of  their  ideal,  and  im- 
patient of  the  limitations  of  practice.  The 
doctrine  of  development  or  progress  has 
taught  the  world  two  great  lessons  —  not 
indeed  of  knowledge,  but  of  Sooratic  wis- 
dom in  ignorance:  faith  in  the  future, 
and  toleration  of  the  present.  We  have 
learned  to  hope,  though  we  cannot  demon- 
strate, that  we  live  in  a  world  which  grows 
better,  as  Plato  would  say,  "under  the 
hands  of  time,"  throush  the  ceaseless 
working  of  infinite  and  silent  agencies. 
Such  a  reflection  should  not  lead  to  a  spirit 
of  fatalism,  but  rather  to  the  feeling  that, 
in  judffing  of  the  efforts  and  tendencies 
around  us,  we  should  tolerate  where  w« 
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cannot  dogmatize.  We  may  learn  from 
what  Plato  has  done,  and  from  what  he 
hoped  to  do,  that  the  genuine  pursuit  of 
truth  may  be  most  fruitful  in  the  direction 
least  suspected  by  the  inquirer  himself, 
and  that  the  errors  which  he  condemns 
and  would  wish  to  destroy  may  contain 
the  germs  of  still  greater  but  more  dis- 
tant truth. 


From  The  Cornhill  liagazine. 
A  REMINISCENCE  OF  ETON  UFE. 

At  that  time,  when  the  school,  not  hav- 
ing yet  swollen  to  its  present  bulky  pro- 
portions, contained  only  six  hundred  and 
iifty  fellows,  and  Harrow,  its  arch-rival, 
something  like  half  that  number  ;  when 
the  new  school-buildings  on  the  Slough 
road  were  not  yet  dreamed  of,  and  both 
fourth  form  and  lower  school  attended  ser- 
vice in  the  College  Chapel  like  their  supe- 
riors in  the  other  divisions ;  when  the  Col- 
lege Chapel  itself  was  a  cold  and  bleak 
sanctuary,  with  but  three  or  four  stained- 
glass  windows  and  no  brass  candelabra; 
and  when  the  College  dining-hall,  yet 
bleaker  than  the  Chapel,  had  no  stained- 
glass  windows  at  all,  no  tesselated  pave- 
ment, no  polished  wainscot,  yawning  fire- 
place, gilt  scutcheons  or  stately  portraits ; 
when,  instead  of  the  Bucks  constabulary 
who  now  patrol  its  streets  day  and  night, 
there  limped  solitary  old  Tom  Bott,  in  his 
light-blue  livery,  with  the  Eton  arms  on 
his  left  sleeve  and  the  Waterloo  medal  on 
his  breast ;  and  when,  in  a  word,  Eton  was 
not  quito  the  place  it  is  now,  nor  yet  so 
different  but  that  present  Etonians  may 
easily  imagine  what  manner  of  a  spot  it 
was; — then,  in  those  days,  when 'Dr. 
Goodford  ruled  over  the  upper  school,  and 
Mr,  Coleridge  over  the  lower,  apd  when 
Spankie,  the  tart-man,  still  sold  his  wares 
opposite  Mrs.  Drury 's  boarding-house  —  I, 
the  present  writer,  was  sent  to  Eton,  and 
became,  after  the  usual  fortnight's  grace, 
the  fag  of  Asheton,  a  fellow  in  the  eight  in 
the  upper  division  of  the  fifth  form,  and  a 
captain  of  my  tutor's  house. 

1  think  it  better  to  premise,  however, 
that  this  tale  is  not  destined  to  commemo* 
rate  adventures  of  my  own,  but  those  of  a 
fellow-fag  called  Jickling — Jickling,  who 
had  already  been  at  the  school  a  year  when 
I  arrived  there,  and  was  by  common  con- 
sent accounted  the  most  idle,  unkempt, 
incapable,  and,  in  a  general  way,  the  least 
promising  among  the  six  hundred  and  fifty 
of  us.   It  is  a  painful  thing  to  say,  but  no* 


body  esteemed  Jickling.  His  house-fel- 
lows were  ashamed  of  him,  and  regarded 
him  as  a  black  sh^ep  in  their  small,  emi- 
nently tidy  fold  J  our  tutor  viewed  him 
with  a  cool  and  careful  eye.  If  it  had  been 
put  to  anybody  in  the  school  whom  it 
would  have  been  the  least  desirable  fellow 
to  mess  with,  hold  a  "lock-up  *  with,  or 
indeed,  be  intimately  associated  with  in 
any  way,  the  answer  would  have  been 
'*  Jickling ;  '*  and  this  impression  was  more 
than  doubled  by  the  cynicism,  not  to  say 
effrontery  with  which  Jickling  bore  off  his 
shortcomings.  For  of  shame  at  his  own 
unworthiness  Jickling  possessed  none. 
Thus  I  had  not  been  five  minutes  in  his 
company  on  the  night  of  my  arrival,  before 
he  informed  me  —  not  a  little  to  my  con- 
sternation, when  I  understood  what  he 
meant  — that  he  expected  to  be  "  swished  *^ 
on  the  very  next  morninx  for  having,  in 
the  train  down  from  Paddington,  blown  a 
mouthful  of  peas  into  the  face  of  an  en- 
gine-driver, and  been  "  nailed  "  in  the  act 
by  a  master  who  had  got  into  the  carriage 
next  his  at  Ealing ;  and  this  communica- 
tion was  quite  of  a  piece  with  Jicklin^'s 
habitual,  confidences  respecting  himself. 
He  was  continually  pbying  a  part  in  those 
short  but  painful  interviews  with  the  head 
master  that  are  conducted  in  the  presence 
of  the  sixth-form  prsepostor  and  tw.o 
**  holders  down ;  "  and  nobody  would  have 
ventured  to  assert  that  he  came  out  from 
these  interviews  otherwise  than  hardened 
in  spirit  —  however  it  might  be  in  person 
—  and  steadfastly  minded  to  be  peccant 
aeain  as  soon  as  he  had  the  opportunity. 
He  was  one  of  those  unfortunate  boys  who 
seem  pre-doomed  to  go  wrong.  Though 
provided  with  good  clothes  enough,  his 
dress  was  always  shabby  and  ill-matched, 
the  trousers  of  one.  suit  doing  duty  with 
the  waistcoat  of  another ;  and  though  he 
was  supplied  with  money  sufficient,  and 
more  than  sufficient,  for  all  his  needs,  ye;^ 
he  never  had  a  sixpence,  and  was  always 
in  debt.  Desperate  passages  of  arms 
would  take  place  between  him  and  the 
Spankie  already  mentioned,  as  he  endeav- 

^  Look-up  («u6arud.)  boat.  The  lock-up  boftt  is  a 
private  skilf  ohartpred  for  the  boating-season  at  a 
cost  of  6/.  It  is  diitlnffuished  iVoai  the  "chance- 
boat  "  in  that  the  subscriber  to  the  latter  pays  21.  lOa  , 
but  muit  take  his  chance  of  any  boat  that  happens 
to  be  unhlred  at  the  time  he  wants  to  row  or  scull 
and.  has  not  the  exclusive  right  to  any  particular 
boat.  The  cost  of  a  "  lock-up  "  may  be  snared  by 
two  frlendit,  that  of  a  chance  boat  cannot  be.  The 
word  "  lock-up,"  taken  in  another  sense,  indicates 
the  hour  at  which  boys  must  be  bock  to  their  tutors' 
houses  of  an  evening.  This  hour  varies  acoording 
to  the  season  ~ the  extremes  bdng  8.45  p.m.  at  mid- 
summer, and  6  rM.  during  November  and  Decem- 
ber. 
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onied  to  elide  unobserved  past  that  wor- 
thy at  school-hours,  and  not  only  with 
Spankie,  but  with  all  the  other  tart-men, 
Spankie's  colleagues,  who  lined  the  low 
wall  which  bisects  the  College  part  of  High 
Street  and  forms  a  bulwark  to  the  school- 
yard. No  sooner,  indeed,  did  Jickling 
Keare  in  sight,  with  his  necktie  all  awry, 
his  hat  brushed  the  wrong  way,  and  his 
pockets  bulged  out  with  fives'-b^ls,  stumps 
of  half-eaten  pears,  and  blotted  pcgnas  (Le, 
Ponishment  MSS.)  than  Spankie  himself, 
brown-trousered  Levi,  Spankie's  next 
neighbour  and  ir«-^-rw,  red-faced,  straw- 
hatted  Jobie,  whose  basket  was  a  step 
further  on,  grey-coated  old  Brion,  who 
wheeled  about  a  whole  vehicle  full  of  Con- 
fectionary, and  certain  desultory  vendors, 
who  sold  apples  peripatetically,  would  set 
up  a  chorus  of  nowls  and  appeals,  that 
would  be  taken  up  at  the  very  school-gate 
iteelf  by  blue-cloaked  Mrs.  Pond  —  more 
&miliarly  ** Missus"  —  who,  seated  on  a 
low  stool,  retailing  fruit  and  dormice, 
would  shrilly  call  upon  Jickling  for  pence 
long  overdue.  In  school,  Jickling  was  as 
nnsatisfactory  as  out  of  it.  When  called 
up  to  construe,  he  never  knew  wnere  to  go 
on :  often  he  had  brought  the  wron^  book ; 
and,  somehow,  he  generally  contrived  to 
get  himself  weighted  with  a  sentence  to 
write  out  and  translate  the  lesson  before 
he  bad  fairly  started.  And  when  he  had 
started,  who  shall  describe  the  torrent  of 
solecism,  false  quantities,  and  hideous 
errors  of  translation  that  flowed  imperturb- 
ably  from  his  mouth  ?  With  a  coolness 
utterly  and  unooestionably  beyond  rival- 
ling, he  would  aeclare  that  bis  was  the  da- 
tive plural  of  bos,  and  sum  the  accusative 
singular  of  sus,  and  that  the  correct  rend- 
ering of  basis  virtutum  constarUia  was  "  con- 
stancy is  the  basest  of  the  virtues.'*  Some- 
times indeed,  under  immediate  and  forci- 
ble threats  of  condign  punishment,  he 
would  so  far  prepare  his  lesson  as  to  go 
through  it  twice  attentively  with  a  "  crib  " 
before  proceeding  into  school,  and  on  such 
occasions,  his  memory  not  beini  retentive, 
he  would  generally  treat  his  hearers  to 
something  in  this  style :  — 

{Rtading,)    **  Nax  ego  joncta  vi»  cum  aim 
sine  crimine  vitas, 
A  populo  saxis  pnetereunte 
petor,*'  &c. 

(Construing.)  "  Nux  ego  I  a  nut,  juncta 
tMB  joined  to  the  road-way,  ctm  sim  sine 
crimine  since  I  am  without  crime,  petor  am 
sought  for,  prcstereunie  as  I  go  by,  a  populo 

foxis  by  the  Saxon  people.'*  And  so 

on,  untU  pulled  up  by  a  dismayed  howl 


from  the  master,  and  enjoined  to  write  out 
Ovid's  "Medea  to  Jason"  in  a  legible 
hand,  and  bring  it  the  next  day  at  one 
o'clock.  As  to  Jickling's  verses  they  stood 
on  a  par  with  his  prose  performances,  and 
were  a  continuous  source  of  distorted 
nightmares  to  our  unhappy  tutor,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  correct  and  put  some  sort 
of  shape  into  them.  It  was  currently  re- 
ported that,  having  to  turn  into  hexame- 
ters the  two  lines, 

He  left  a  name  at  which  the  world  grew  pale» 
To  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale, 

Jickling  had  laboriously  fabricated  this : — 

Nomen  llnquebat  per  quod  jam  palluit  orbis, 
Pungere  moralem  aut  caudam  decorare  super- 
bam; 

and  certainly  this  would  have  been  rather 
above  than  below  the  average  of  his  ordin- 
ary productions.  Needless  to  add  that, 
although  Jickling  was  in  lower  fourth, 
that  is,  in  the  last  division  of  the  upper 
school,  he  had  only  arrived  there  after  fail- 
ing to  pass  his  first  examination  out  of  the 
lower  school.  It  was  even  rumoured  that 
he  would  have  been  rejected  the  second 
time  had  it  not  been  for  the  Macchiavellio 
determination  of  the  lower  master  to  ^et 
rid  of  him  at  any  price,  as  a  boy  whose  in- 
curable idleness  was  contagious,  and  like- 
ly to  corrupt  the  whole  form.  So  there 
was  Jickling,  at  the  very  bottom  of  his  di- 
vision —  a  boy  of  about  twelve,  with  lank 
hair  of  a  muddy  flaxen  colour;  fingers 
permanently  ink-stained;  Balmoral  boots 
that  were  never  laced ;  and  a  curious  white 
face,  that  looked  inquiringly  at  you,  out  of 
a  pair  of  eyes  so  wild,  shifty,  and  defiant 
in  their  expression,  that  it  was  a  wonder 
Nature  had  not  taken  them  to  put  into  the 
head  of  a  polecat. 

Now  that  Jickling  should  have  flour- 
ished in  our  midst  was  a  circumstance  as- 
tonishing enough,  seeing  that  of  all  the  staid 
and  proper  youngsters  I  have  ever  met 
with,  we  Etonians  were  certainly  the  most 
exemplary ;  but  that  he  should  have  been 
the  fag  of  such  a  fellow  as  Asheton  was 
a  downright  puzzle;  for  Asheton  being 
captain  of  the  house,  and  entitled  to  four 
fags,  might  have  chosen  any  one  he  pleased 
and  was  under  no  compulsion  whatever  to 
select  Jickling,  who  blacked  his  toast  for 
him,  spilled  the  gravy  of  sausages  over  his 
trousers,  and  when  sent  to  carry  a  note,  in- 
variably, took  it  to  the  wrong  place. 
There  could  have  been  no  community  of 
thought  or  sympathy  between  Asheton 
and  Jickling ;  for  the  two  were  simply  as 
opposite  to  each  other  as  white  is  to  black. 
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or  coal  to  sugar.  What  Jickling  did 
wrong,  Asbeton  did  well ;  and  what  Ashe- 
ton  £d  well,  Jickling  was  morally  certain 
to  do  wrong.  Asheton  was  a  quiet  and 
finished  type  of  that  class  of  boys  who  at 
Eton  are  termed  "  swells  "  —  a  subtle  de- 
signation, the  exact  meaning  of  which  it  is 
not  very  easy  to  explain  to  outsiders.  A 
boy  was  not  a  swell  because  he  dressed 
well,  or  played  cricket  well,  or  boated  well, 
or  was  high  up  in  the  school.  All  this  had 
to  be  touched  off  with  certain  social  quali- 
ties, and  a  great  —  I  was  going  to  say 
almost  exaggerated  —  air  of  personal  dig- 
nity, before  the  swell  was  complete. 
Stumpes  maximus,  the  best  bat  in  the 
eleven,  who  would  alternately  slash  an 
innings  of  sixty  and  be  bowled  out  first 
ball ;  who  slouched  about  the  streets  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  nodded  good- 
naturedly  to  lower  boys  of  his  acquaint- 
ance—  Stumpes  was  a  very  pleasant  fel- 
low, and  immensely  popular,  but  he  was  no 
swell.  Cashman,  again,  whose  father 
owned  five  millions  sterling,  and  stuffed  a 
fifty-pound  note  in  each  of  his  son's  waist- 
coat-pockets in  sending  him  back  to  school 
after  holidays  —  Cashman  was  anything 
you  please: — well  dressed,  well  bejew- 
elled, generous  and  conceited,  but  nobody 
called  him  a  swell,  neither  was  he  one. 
Asheton,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  swell 
nem  con.  He  was  not  surpassingly  excel- 
lent in  anything,  but  he  was  good  at  every- 
thing, and  might  be  relied  on  in  every- 
thing. He  pulled  a  capital  oar,  without 
great  dash,  but  conscientiously  and  in  fine 
form;  he,  moreover,  bowled  and  batted 
well  enough  to  hold  his  own  with  credit  in 
any  match  that  took  place  in  that  part  of 
the  playing  fields  called  "  Aquatics,"  and 
reserved  for  "  wet  bobs,"  or  fellows  whose 
habitual  vocation  wa.s  the  river.  At  fives 
and  football  he  was  also  counted  among 
the  first ;  but  in  these  and  all  other  pas- 
times the  great  merit  of  him  was  that 
his  play  was  sure.  As  he  had  played 
to-day,  so  would  he  play  to-morrow ;  there 
was  nothing  unequal  in  him,  no  wavering, 
no  unexpected  breaking  down  at  a  mo- 
ment when  all  the  hopes  of  his  friends 
were  centered  on  his  performance.  Per- 
sonally he  was  neatness  itself.  About 
eighteen  years  old,  lightly  built,  and 
rather  above  middle  height,  he  had  a 
handsome  aristocratic  face  of  essentially 
English  mould,  though,  perhaps,  a  little 
too  serious  for  his  age,  and  a  figure  that 
was  fitly  set  off  by  the  absolutely  faultless 
style  in  which  he  (bressed.  His  white  cravat, 
tied  as  only  Etonians  used  to  tie  them; 
his  speckless  linen,  glossy  hat,  and  trimly 


folded  silk  umbrella,  were  things  to  see' 
admire,  and  copy ;  the  more  so  as  Asheton 
was  always  trim,  always  speckless.  always 
glossy,  whatever  befell  — even  though,  for 
instance,  he  had  been  rowing  up  to  Mon- 
key Island,  and  had  reached  Windsor 
Bridge  on  his  return,  with  only  seven  min- 
utes in  which  to  land,  dress,  and  run  down 
to  College,  to  answer  to  the  cidling  of  his 
name  at  two-o'clock  "Absence"  —  a  cir- 
cumstance of  not  unfrequent  occurrence, 
and  always  particularly  trying  to  the 
"  swell  "  temperament.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  convey  an  idea  of  the  extent  to 
which  we  young  shavers  respected  Ashe- 
ton; but  mind,  I  say  respected  not  liked; 
for  Asheton  would  no  more  have  familiar- 
ized with  a  lower  boy  in-doors,  or  taken 
notice  of  him  in  the  streets,  than  a  colonel 
would  chum  with  a  private  soldier;  and 
our  feelings  towards  him  were  consequent- 
ly much  of  the  same  reverential  order  as  a 
soldier's  might  be  towards  an  officer  who 
was  kind  and  just,  but  cold  and  a  little  of 
a  martinet.  When  I  have  added  that  in 
his  school-work  Asheton  shone  pretty 
much  as  he  did  in  athletics,  that  is,  uni- 
formly and  moderately  well,  without  start- 
ling brilliancy  —  that,  for  example,  after 
an  examination,  his  name  was  generally  to 
be  found  between  the  fifteenth  and  the 
twenty-fifth  on  the  list  (out  of  seventy  or 
eighty),  and  that  in  the  half-yearly  trials 
or  "  collections  "  he  was  habitually  in  the 
second  class  —  I  shall,  I  think,  have  said 
all  that  is  needfal  to  'fill  up  his  portrait. 
To  sum  up :  Without  being  one  of  those 
overpoweringly  good  youths  whom  we  are 
bound  to  admire  in  books,  and  whom,  in 
private  life,  we  do  so  deeply  and  ardently 
long  to  see  flogged,  he  was  a  slightly  prim, 
accomplished,  and  honourable  young  Brit- 
on, whom  our  tutor  did  well  to  enjoin  us 
smaller  boys  to  imitate,  and  whom  wo  cer- 
tainly should  have  striven  to  imitate 
whether  he  had  eujoined  it  or  no.  No- 
body would  have  said  of  Asheton  (at  least, 
not  we  his  fags,  who  were  apt  to  judge  of 
things  superficially)  that  he  was  one  of 
those  fellows  who  blossom  out  into  Pitts, 
Cannings,  Wellingtons,  or  other  of  those 
swell  Etonians  whose  busts  in  marble 
adorn  the  upper  school-room ;  but  he  was 
a  boy  who  might  develop,  when  the  due 
season  came,  into  an  unimpeachable  M.P^ 
a  Chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions  void  of 
reproach,  or,  if  he  took  to  soldiering, 
into  an  officer  who,  in  victory  or  de- 
feat, would  make  an  unbragging  stand 
with  his  men  against  quintuple  odds, 
and  die,  firm  to  his  post,  with  cool  intre- 
pidity. 
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This  said  by  way  of  introducing  my 
dramatis  personce,  let  me,  with  your  Teave, 
take  up  the  thread  of  my  narrative  at  the 
point  where,  haying  just  arrived  at  Eton 
in  the  month  of  l&ptember  of  the  year 
185—,  I  learned  that  untidy  Jickling  and  I 
were  to  be  fa^-mates. 

It  was  not  Jickling  himself  who  brought 
me  this  piece  of  news,  but  Stumpes  minor, 
brother  to  the  Stumpes  in  the  Eleven, 
who  entered  my  room  on  the  next  morn- 
ing but  one  after  my  arrival,  holding  a 
copper  kettle  in  one  hand  and  a  plate 
of  muffins  in  the  other,  and  said,  "  Rivers, 
you're  to  come  down  with  me  to  Asheton's 
room." 

I  cannot  say  this  summons  caused  me 
anything  like  a  great  pleasure,  for  at  the 
private  school  whence  1  came  the  word  fag 
had  been  held  up  in  terrorem  over  me  by 
everybody  who  had  ever  pronounced  it. 
Certain  of  my  schoolfellows,  amicably  jeal- 
ous, no  doubt,  of  my  going  to  Eton,  had 
given  me  clearly  to  understand  that,  as  a 
preliminary  to  all  further  relations  with 
me,  my  fag-master  would  begin  by  having 
me  tossed  in  a  blanket,  then  set  me  to 
blacken  his  boots  for  him,  and  that,  on  my 
failing  to  polish  these  to  such  a  degree  of 
perfection  as  would  admit  of  his  shaving 
himself  by  their  help  instead  of  in  a  look- 
ing-glass, he  would  order  me  to  stand  on 
my  head  in  the  middle  of  the  room  and 
take  shots  at  me  with  a  toasting-fork. 
Jickling,  who  had  apparently  divined  the 
ejdst^nce  of  these  feftrs  in  the  course  of 
our  first  conversation,  had,  on  the  second 
occasion  of  our  discoursing,  taken  benevo- 
lent pains  to  develop  them ;  and  he  was 
in  the  act  of  gloomily  relating  to  me  how 
this  very  Asheton  had  once  fagged  him  to 
go  to  the  top  of  the  **  Long  Walk,"  a  dis- 
tance of  four  miles  and  a  half,  walking  all 
the  way  on  his  hands,  legs  uppermost, 
when  he  was  severely  interrupted  by  one 
Greegleby,  four  foot  high,  but  irascible, 
and  protector  of  the  weak,  who  joined 
U8  oUi  the  pavement  outside  our  tu- 
tor's house  where  the  interview  was  tak- 
ing place,  and  cried  out  indignantly, 
'*ohut  up,  Jickling :  it's  a  chouse  greening 
new  fellows." 

**  You're  always  doing  something  cad- 
dish," followed  up  young  Blazepole,  whose 
head  was  like  an  orange^oloured  mop, 
uid  who,  leaning  against  a  door-post,  was 
gravely  counting  what  remained  of  three 
ponnds  he  had  brought  back  with  him 
^r  an  equitable  settlement  of  all  his 
debts. 

**None  but  a  snob  would  tell  such  con- 
fonnded  cracks  as  that  to  a  fellow  who's 


not  been  here  a  week,*^  pursued  Greegleby, 
still  very  wroth,  for  it  was  evident  that  it 
went  sore  against  his  notions  of  morality 
that  anybody  should  be  deceived  until  he 
had  been  at  school  long  enough  to  be  pre- 
pared for  it. 

"If  I  waited  a  week  he  wouldn't  be 
greenable,"  answered  Jickling,  coolly ;  and 
saying  this,  he  turned  one  of  the  pockets 
of  his  trousers  inside  out,  and  proceeded 
to  remove  a  piece  of  Everton  toffee  that 
was  sticking  m  a  comer  thereof.  "New 
fellows,'^  added  he,  sucking  the  toffee, 
"are  like  'puppies  —  they  begin  to  see 
clear  towards  the  ninth  day.'* 

"Don't  mind  what  he  says,  Rivers,**  ex- 
claimed young  Greegleby,  loftily.  "No- 
body pays  any  attention  to  him." 

"  No,  nobody,"  assented  Blazepole,  who 
had  just  ascertained  that  his  resources 
amounted  to  one  pound  sixteen  shillings 
and  a  penny,  aud  was  restoring  this  wealth 
to  his  pocket-book. 

So  I  was  informed  both  bv  Greegleby 
and  Blazepole,  the  one  corroborating  the 
other,  that  I  had  nothing  to  fear  of  Ashe- 
ton, that  he  was  a  good  fellow,  and  that 
he  never  bullied,  because  bullying  was  a 
blackguardly  thing,  only  practised  at "  low 
shops,"  (and  here  Greegleby  mentioned 
the  public  schools  which  he  regarded  as 
"low  shops,")  but  neyer  at  Eton.  Yet 
somehow  these  assurances  must  have  left 
me  not  altogether  convinced,  for  it  was 
with  something  very  like  a  feeling  of  being 
about  to  suffer  tribulation  that  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  I  obeyed  the  «ummons  of 
Stumpes  minor,  and  followed  him,  the  cop- 
per-kettle, and  the  muffins  down  to  the 
room  where  Asheton  lodged. 

I  remember  this  room  as  if  I  were  still 
standing  in  it  now,  on  that  bright  Septem- 
ber morning,  with  my  heart  going  thump 
—  thump  against  my  brown  waistcoat, 
and  my  cheeks  flushed  with  anticipatory 
emotion.  It  was  a  largish  room,  perhaps 
twenty  feet  by  fifteen,  and  had  two  win- 
dows, both  of  which  were  curtained  with 
some  warm  purple  stuffy  which  I  took  for 
silk,  but  which  was  probably  not  that,  and 
filled  with  flower-boxes,  where  glowed 
some  scarlet  geraniums,  whose  showy 
coats  stood  out  bravely  against  the  duU 
bricks  of  a  boarding-house  opposite.  The 
carpet  under  our  feet  was  what  is,  I  be- 
lieve, called  a  Kidderminster,  but  it  was 
an  honest  Kidderminster  of  good  ruddy 
hue,  chosen  to  match  with  which  was  the 
crimson  figured  paper,  oot  very  expensive 
I  should  say  the  yard,  but  handsome 
nevertheless,  and  sundry  velvet  brackets 
supporting  pewter  and  silver  prize-onps, 
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on  one  of  which  I  read  floridly  engraved : 
Frederick  A  sheton,  Winner  of  the  PuHing, 
Floreat  Elona**  In  the  way  of  furniture, 
provided  by  our  tutor,  and  destined  to 
pass  along  with  the  room  itself  to  succes- 
sive owners,  were,  in  addition  to  the  carpet 
above-mentioned  and  its  attendant  hearth- 
rug, a  shut-up  bedstead,  which  had  done 
unmistakable  service  already,  if  one  might 
judge  by  its  venerable  oaken  complexion  ; 
a  bureau,  on  the  leaf  of  which  Asheton 
had  (presumably  in  the  lower-boy  phase 
ef  his  existence)  carved  his  initials  and 
crest;  four  Windsor  chairs,  also  carved 
and  chipped;  a  shut-up  wash-hand-stand, 
with  a  piece  of  oil-cloth  in  front  of  it ;  and 
a  square  deal  table,  covered  with  a  red 
flowered  tablecloth,  and  like  the  chairs, 
carved  to  any  lengths,  if  you  were  only 
prying  enough  to  lift  up  a  corner  of  the 
tablecloth  and  see.  But  all  these  items 
played  only  a  subsidiary  part  in  the  adorn- 
ment of  the  chamber,  for  it  is  not  to  his 
tutor  that  an  Eton  boy  looks  to  make  his 
room  cozy.  From  the  day  when  he  is 
installed  in  the  small  apartment,  which  is 
his  to  do  with  as  he  pleases  (blessed 
privilege !),  the  boy's  one  thought  is  how 
to  give  it  that  habitable  look  which  smells 
of  home ;  and  in  Asheton*s  case  this  pre- 
occupation, extended  over  six  years,  nad 
taken  shape  in  pictures,  stuffed-bird  cases, 
and  useful  knicknacks,  in  such  numbers  as 
to  make  the  room  seem  almost  alive  with 
comfort,  colour,  and  cheerfulness.  By 
gazing  with  a  little  attention,  too,  one 
could  detect-  at  what  different  dates  the 
things  had  been  bought,  and  so  follow  the 
boy  through  the  various  gradations  of 
taste  and  culture  ensendered  by  his  pub- 
lic-school training.  Those  flashy-looking 
sporting  cracks,  now  relegated  to  an 
obscure  corner,  had  clearly  been  purchased 
when  a  love  of  paint  predominated  over 
other  considerations,  and  when  the  chief 
thing  to  be  aimed  at  was  the  making  of 
much  effect  with  little  money.  By  and  by 
taste  had  improved ;  the  fourth  form  was 
abandoned  and  the  remove  was  reached. 
The  young  invester  had  said :  "  Instead  of 
these  staring  things  that  are  too  cheap  to 
be  good,  ril  lay  out  a  couple  of  pounds  at 
one  sweep."  Yet  not  daring  to  trust  his 
own  taste  so  far  as  to  select  something 
quite  original,  he  had  resolved  to  buy  what 
be  had  moat  often  heard  praised;  hence, 
"  Dignity  and  Impudence  '*  and  "  Laying 
down  the  Law,"  by  Landseer ;  "  My  dog," 
My  Horse,"  "  The  Rent  Day,"  and  a  few 
more  prints  as  well  known  and  popular ;  in- 
termingled with  which  were  a  case  of  stuffed 
frogs  playing  cricket,  and  a  case  of  stuffed 


squirrels  fighting  a  duel,  the  blood  of  the 
worsted  squirrel  being  realistically  repre- 
sented by  a  blotch  of  meandering  sealinsr- 
wax.  Then  the  upper-boy  sphere  of  white 
ties,  five-pound  tips "  and  ten-pounds 
half-yearly  pocket-money,  had  been  at- 
tained; and  trained  enough  by  this  time 
to  essay  his  own  taste  unshackled,  the 
lover  of  river  sports  and  member  of  the 
Eight  had  chosen  a  really  admirable  series 
of  water-colours  depicting  Thames  scenery 
and  artistically  done  by  hand,  not  cliromo- 
graphed.  You  would  think  that  this  ag- 
^lotneration  of  lights  and  shades  must  have 
formed  a  strange  medley ;  but  no,  every- 
thing was  in  its  place,  loDked  well  where 
it  was,  and  did  its  share  towards  making 
up  that  comfortable  total  which  means 
snugness.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  a 
vacant  place  on  the  walls ;  every  inch  of 
space  was  filled  up.  Here  a  pair  of  prize 
foils  with  velvet  and  gilt  handles ;  here  a 
miniature  out-rigger  with  the  date  of  a  race 
upon  it;  here  again,  nailed  to  the  wall 
near  the  fireplace,  three  ribbons,  scarlet, 
dark  blue  and  light  blue  re-ipectively,  and 
lettered,  **  Saint  George,"  "  Britannia,"  and 
"Victory,*'  the  names  of  three  boats  to 
which  Asheton  had  in  turn  belonged ;  and 
there,  five  feet  above  the  mantel-piece,  a 
set  of  branching  antlers  decked  out  with 
a  couple  of  those  small  silk  flags  such  as 
flutter  from  the  bows  at  "boat-races,  and 
with  a  gala  straw-hat  emblazoned  with  the 
Eton  scutcheon,  and  made  to  be  worn  at 
the  4th  of  June  and  Election  Saturday 
regattas.  I  shall  not  have  enumerated 
everything,  however,  if  I  do  not  allude  to 
a  picture,  of  no  great  merit  in  itself,  but 
which  had  evidently,  through  all  changes 
and  chances,  held  the  same  post  in  Ashe- 
ton's  room  —  and  that  the  post  of  honour. 
It  was  a  picture  of  a  country-house  —  of 
home — executed  by  mother's  or  sister^s 
hand,  and  hunw Just  under  the  antlers  over 
the  mantel-shel^  the  first  thing  that  struck 
you  as  you  went  in,  and  the  thing  towards 
which  the  eye  most  gladly  returned  after 
roaming  over  everything  else.  Asheton 
had  stuck  a  couple  of  home  valentines  in 
the  frame  of  this  picture,  and  in  one  of 
the  nail-rings  a  weeding  favour,  memento 
of  some  home  wedding. 

I  took  in  all  this  at  a  glance,  though  I 
have  been  five  minutes  describing  it;  and 
I  had  leisure  to  examine  the  whole  room 
in  detail,  while  Stunfipea  mi.,  to  whom,  pres- 
ently, was  added  Blazepole,  began  laying 
his  master's  breakfast-things.  For  Ashe- 
ton had  not  turned  round  on  our  entry; 
he  was  seated  at  his  bureau,  reading  up 
his  seventy  lines  of  Horace  for  eleveu- 
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o'clock  adiool,  by  the  aid  of  Mr.  Smart's 
translation;  and  as  Stmnpes  did  not  see 
fit  to  call  his  attention  to  my  presence, 
neither,  of  course,  did  L  Stumpes  di- 
rected me  to  take*  my  stand  against  a 
wall  —  which  I  did  meekly  —  and  to  watch 
how  he  "  did  the  things,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
manage  like  me,  you  know,  in  a  fortnight's 
time :  "  which  I  also  complied  with,  for  to 
see  a  cloth  laid  by  so  extremely  small  and 
dignified  a  person  as  Stumpes  was  some- 
what of  a  novelty  to  me.  First,  Stumpes 
removed  the  scarlet  tablecloth,  and  threw 
it  to  Blazepole,  who  folded  it;  thenr  the 
pair  between  them  laid  the  white  cloth, 
which  Stumpes  had  extracted  from  a  cup- 
board, smoothed  it,  and  set  upon  it  a  cup, 
saucer,  sugar-basin,  milk-jug,  slop-basin, 
and  two  plates  of  a  white  pattern  with 
blue  rims.  Then  Stumpes  possessed  him- 
self of  a  Britannia-metal  teapot,  and  put 
therein  three  powerful  spoonfuls  of  tea, 
holding  out  the  pot  at  the  same  time  for 
Blazepole  to  pour  in  boiling  water  quan- 
tum suff.;  this  done,  out  n'om  the  cup- 
board came  a  metal  spoon,  a  knife  and 
a  three-pronged  fork  with  white  handles, 
three  new  rolls  and  a  pat  of  butter  —  edi- 
bles that  were  promptly  followed  by  a 
ham,  drawn  out  of  an  open  hamper,  and 
laid  by  Stumpes  upon  a  dish  which  Blaze- 
pole was  sent  to  fetch ;  a  Yorkshire  pie 
and  a  pot  of  marmalade,  the  bladder  cov- 
ering of  whioh  Stumpes  deftly  removed 
with  a  knife,  as  if  used  to  such  work.  The 
muffins  came  last,  but  were  advantage- 
ously planted  beside  the  tea-pot,  along 
with  a  hot-water  contrivance  that  had  been 
employed  to  keep  them  from  ^  cooling. 
Then  Stumpes,  having  cast  a  searching 
glance  to  assure  himself  that  there  was 
nothing  wanting,  he  and  Blazepole ,  were 
seized  with  a  violent  fit  of  coughing,  which 
would  have  effectually  precluded  all  fur- 
ther work  on  Asheton's  part,  had  he  not 
understood  the  hint,  and  risen.  It  was 
then  his  eye  lit  upon  me. 

**  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  civ- 
illy; "I  didn't  know  you  were  in  the 
room.  Why  didn't  you  tell  me,  Stumpes  V  " 
With  which  words  he  seated  himself  at  the 
table,  and  pointed  silently  to  the  ham,  as  a 
hint  to  Blazepole  that  the  carving-knife 
and  fork  had  been  forgotten.  Both  fags 
^shed  together  towards  the  cupboard,  ex- 
changing mutual  reproaches  sotto  voce. 
"Your  name's  Rivers,  I  believe?  "  added 
Asheton,  buttering  a  roll.  Northampton- 
shire or  Somersetihire  Rivers  ?  "  And  he 
made  a  second  gesture  towards  the  ham, 
thus  intimating  to  Stumpes  to  begin  carv- 
ing, which  that  model  fag  proceeded  to  do 


on  the  spot  with  the  expertness  of  a  pro- 
fessional. 

"  Somersetshire,"  I  answered,  feeling 
very  much  like  adding,  "  Sir." 

And  in  what  form  are  you  placed  ?  " 
continued  Asheton,  receiving  on  his  plate 
a  slice  of  ham  half  a  foot  in  diameter,  and 
thin  as  a  wafer. 

"Blazepole,  you've  forgotten  the  mus- 
tard," whispered  Stumpes,  sepulchrally. 

"It  was  you  that  forgot  it,"  retorted 
Blazepole,  in  the  tone  of  a  conspirator ; 
but  he  made  a  dive  at  the  cupboard  for 
the  empty  mustard-pot,  and  vanished  out 
of  the  room  with  it,  scrambling  down  the 
staircase  four  steps  at  a  time,  en  route  for 
the  kitchen. 

"  In  lower  fourth,"  I  replied  to  Asheton's 
question,  feeling  more  and  more  like  say- 
ing "  Sir,"  and  unable  to  take  my  eyes  off 
him,  as  he  ate  a  muffin,  waiting  till  the 
mustard  had  arrived. 

"  Well,  you  are  excused  fagging  till  next 
Thursday  week,"  he  rejoined,  cutting  up 
his  ham ;  "  and  after  that  you'll  fag  for 
me,  along  with  Stumpes  there,  Blazepole, 
and  Jickling.  But,  by  the  way,  where  is 
Jickling  ?  Has  he  skirked  fagging  ?  '*  And 
Asheton  looked  up  from  his  plate  and 
round  the  room  inquiringly. 

Stumpes  did  not  immediately  answer. 
He  had  no  respect  for  Jickling,  but  he  had 
a  great  deal  for  those  time-honoured  prin- 
ciples that  prohibit  tale-telling;  so  with 
more  solicitude  for  the  interest  of  these 
principles  than  for  those  of  abstract  truth, 
he  proceeded  to  invent  an  excuse  for  his 
absent  fag-mate,  not  knowing  more  than 
the  man  in  the  moon  to  what  that  absence 
was  due. 

"I  think  my  tutor  sent  for  him  after 
prayers,"  he  said. 
"  What  about?" 

"Probably  for  not  being  at  prayers," 
responded  Stumpes,  bravely. 

"But  he  was  at  prayers,"  remarked 
Asheton. 

"  Then  it  must  have  been  for  something 
else,"  said  Stumpes,  perplexed;  but  he 
was  spared  the  trouble  of  drawing  further 
on  his  imagination,  for  at  that  moment 
there  was  a  precipitate  shuffling  of  feet  in 
the  passage,  and  a  double  entry  —  Blaze- 
pole with  the  mustard,  and  Jickling  him- 
self with  nothing. 

It  was  the  first  time  Asheton  had  seen 
Jickling  that  half,  so  he  held  out  his  hand. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Jickling?  "  he  said. 

"  'Do,  Asheton  ?  "  mumbled  Jickling,  ex- 
tending a  dusky  paw. 

"  Late,  of  course,"  pursued  Asheton. 

"Yes,"  returned  Jickling,  withdrawing 
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the  paw,  and  thrastin?  it  deep  into  a 
trouser-pocket,  where  nnding  some  cop- 
pers, it  began  to  rattle  them. 

And  what's  this  I  hear,"  asked  Ashe- 
ton, helping  himself  to  mustard,  and 
speaking  without  a  smile,  *Hhat  you've 
already  been  flogged,  by  way  of  beginning 
the  half  well  ?  " 

"  Yes/'  said  Jickling,  gloomily ;  "  I  had 
seven  cuts." 

"  For  shooting  peas  ?  ** 

"  They  were  small  peas,'*  remonstrated 
Jickling.  "  Besides,  I  don't  see  what  right 
a  master  has  to  nail  me  when  I'm  in  a  col- 
oured tie.  I  was  in  the  train  —  hadn't 
yet  reached  Eton,  nor  put  my  black  tie 
on.  The  train  stops  at  Hanwell.  I  fish 
out  a  pea-6hooter,  and  let  fly  at  the  en- 
gine-driver of  a  neighbouring  train.  A 
master  pokes  his  head  out  of  the  next  car- 
riage window,  and  says,  *  What's  your 
name?  Where  do  you  board?  I  shall 
complain  of  you.'   I  call  that  snobbish." 

"  What  do  you  call  shooting  the  peas  ?  " 
asked  Asheton,  quietly. 

Jickling  stared ;  but,  after  turning  the 
matter  over,  declined  to  take  any  notice 
of  this  question.  He  recommenced  to  rat- 
tle his  coppers. 

Ah  I  that  reminds  me, "  broke  in  Ashe- 
ton ;  "  before  you've  spent  all  your  money, 
please  to  pay  me  your  football  subscrip- 
tion.'' 

Jickling  pulled  an  excessively  wry  face ; 
not  so  Stumpes  and  Blazepole,  who,  with 
the  alacrity  of  habit,  and  without  being 
asked,  drew  out  their  purses,  and  laid  on 
Asheton's  table  the  sum  of  three  shillings 
and  sixpence  apiece. 

'*It's  for  the  footballB,  the  goal-sticks, 
the  cad  who  takes  care  of  the  balls,  and 
the  beer  we  drink  after  playinoj,"  ex- 
plained Stumpes  to  me  in  a  whisper. 
"Fork  out  yours  too."  And  under 
Stumpes'  direction,  I  forked  out  3^.  6rf. 

Jickling,  meanwhile,  had  rummaged  in 
his  pockets,  and  produced  a  sovereign, 
which  he  gazed  at  with  an  eye  of  afiection, 
as  apparently  his  last.  Then,  afler  a  good 
deal  more  fumbling,  he  managed  to  scrape 
together  the  requisite  smaller  sum,  parting, 
however,  with  all  his  copper  money  to  effect 
this  total,  which  formea  a  brown  heap  on 
the  table.  Asheton  had  been  silently  dis- 
posing of  his  ham.  lie  now  looked  up 
fixedly  at  Jickling,  and  said,  "  Have  you 
paid  all  your  debts,  Jickling  ?  " 

"  What  debts  ?  "  asked  Jickling,  sulky 
and  embarrassed. 

"  Your  ticks  to  Spankie,  Jobie,  and  the 
other  men  at  the  wall.  You  owed  them 
all  something." 


"Yes,^  grumbled  ^ckling,  more  and 
more  sulky. 

"  Then,  you  owe  no  one  anything  now  ?  " 

"  Nothing,"  answered  Jickling,  in  a  tone 
and  with  a  morose  look  that  bore  an  econ- 
omy of  truth  on  the  face  of  them. 

"  Well,  then,"  returned  Asheton,  either 
believing  or  pretending  to  believe,  you 
are  free  to  make  a  fresh  start  now,  and  to 
turn  over  a  new  leaf  for  the  future  —  and 
you  must  try  and  do  it  for  your  own  sake. 
I  don't  want  to  say  anything  unpleasant, 
mind  you,"  added  he,  in  a  voice  which  I 
think  took  us  all  aback  from  its  sudden 
seriousness;  ^'but  up  to  this  time,  Ji<^- 
ling,  your  life  at  Eton  has  been  a  failure ; 
and  as  we  all  in  this  house  are  concerned 
for  our  own  honour  in  not  seeing  you  ao 
to  the  bad,  I  mean  to  keep  a  sort  of  a  look- 
out over  you  this  half.  Yes.  I  don't  mean 
to  spy  over  you  or  pry  about  you,  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind ;  but  I  shall  make  an 
attempt  to  render  you  fit  for  something, 
as  you've  hitherto  been  fit  for  nothing. 
Last  half,  and  the  half  before,  you  never 
played  and  never  worked,  xou  spent 
your  time  mooning  about,  with  your  face 
unwashed,  ^our  lesions  unlearned,  and  no 
sort  of  object  in  life,  but  to  catch  flies, 
count  the  dogs  in  Fisher  the  birdman's 
yard,  run  into  idiotic  mucks,  and  get 
swished.  That  won't  do.  Be  anything 
you  please  —  a  sap,  a  dry-bob,  or  a  wet- 
bob* —  but  be  something.  Going  on  as 
you're  doing,  you'd  be  a  confirmed  ma£^ 
and  perhaps  a  leg,  by  the  time  you're 
twenty,  and  then,  of  course,  you'd  lay  it 
half  to  me,  and  say  that  if  Asheton  who 
was  your  fag-master,  had  done  his  duty, 
you  wouldn't  be  where  you  are.  And 
that's  tnie.  If  I  had  a  brother  here,  I 
shouldn't  let  him  follow  the  road  you're 
treading,  and  so  I  don't  see  why  I  should  al- 
low you.  I'll  say  more  —  I  don't  think  it 
would  be  honest  or  fair  to  allow  you.  And 
now  that's  enough,"  concluded  Asheton, 
quietly  pouring  himself  out  some  tea. 

You  may  run  along,  all  of  you ;  and  as 
for  you,  young  man  "  (turning  his  eyes  on 
me^,  "  bear  in  mind  what  I've  just  said  to 
JicKling.  Be  something :  give  yourself  an 
object,  and,  if  it's  an  honourable  one,  you 
won't  be  sorry  for  it  by-and-by." 

In  another  minute  we  were  all  standing 
outside  Asheton's  door,  and  I,  whom  my 
fag-master's  few  words  had  impressed 
more  thai^  any  pulpit-sermon  I  had  ever 
heard,  drew  a  sigh  of  relief  to  think  what 
my  fears  of  the  rooming  had  all  come  to, 

•  **  A  §ap/'  •*  a  dry-bob,"  or  "  a  wet-lwb,"  An- 
glioh,  a  book-worm,  "  a  cricketer,"  or  an  oart- 
mao.** 
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and  what  manner  of  a  fellow  it  was  I  was 
going  to  serve. 

''Is  he  always  like  that?"  I  asked  of 
Jickling^  with  some  emotion. 

"  Yes,"  answered  JickUng,  in  huge  in- 
d^ation ;  •*  he's  always  fond  of  jawing. 
What  business  has  he  to  question  me 
about  my  ticks  ?  they  don't  concern  him. 
And  why  does  he  say  he  shall  spy  and  pry 
into  me  all  this  half?  He  hasn't  the  right 
to  do  it.  No,  he  hasn't  And  it's  hateful 
enobbiehness  of  him  to  pretend  he  has." 

Whereat  Jickling  turned  round  facing 
the  door,  and  raising  his  hand  to  a  level 
with  his  countenance,  made,  I  regret  to 
state,  with  his  displayed  finzers,  that  ges- 
ture which,  in  all  times  and  in  all  coun- 
tries, has  been  expressive  of  contemptuous 
defiance. 


From  Fraser't  Magarfim. 

THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  SWEDEN. 

Although  the  position  of  Sweden  is 
far  inferior  to  that  held  by  her  during  the 
stirring  reisns  of  the  great  princes  of  the 
Wasa  line,  her  diminished  influence  is  due 
to  causes  common  to  most  small  states  in 
the  present  day,  and  not  to  a  real  lack  of 
prosperity.  Insignificance  in  the  world  of 
politics  is  not  inconsistent  with  substan- 
tial progress ;  and  the  welfare  and  happi- 
ness of  Sweden  have  not  suffered  in  the 
exchange  of  the  alarms  of  war  for  the 
security  of  peace.  By  the  loss  of  Finland 
and  Pomerania,  scarcely  compensated  by 
the  union  under  one  crown  of  the  two 
kingdoms  of  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula, 
the  Swedes  have  been  deprived  of  a  base 
of  operations  on  the  Continent  at  the  same 
time  that  they  have  acquired  a  practical 
immunity  from  invasion,- except  by  sea. 
Russia,  the  only  power  so  situated  as  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  marching  round 
the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  would 
find  the  undertaking  certainly  perilous, 
perhaps  not  even  practicable ;  and  the 
dan^r  of  Sweden  arises  rather  from  the 
inadequacy  of  its  resources  to  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  a  fleet  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  protect  its  extensive 
ya-boaitl.  While  other  countries  have 
been  torn  by  internal  dissensions  or  ex- 
hausted by  the  ravages  of  war,  Sweden 
has,  since  the  Napoleonic  era,  been  left 
in  quiet  to  pursue  the  path  of  steady  im- 
provement ;  and  now,  under  the  grandson 
of  Bernadotte,  enjoys  a  constitution  well 
adapted  to  the  genius  of  the  people,  the 
materii^  advantages  of  which  may  recon- 


cile them  to  the  loss  of  their  former  glo- 
ries. Till  the  beginning  of  this  century 
the  history  of  Sweden  was  simply  that  of 
its  kings ;  and  brilliant  as  the  narrative  of 
their  exploits  is,  the  interest  attached  to 
the  development  of  the  constitution  as 
well  as  to  the  improved  condition  of  the 
inhabitants  fully  supplies  its  place.  A 
greater  contrast  than  the  present  relation 
of  the  mass  of  the  people  to  the  govern- 
ment compared  with  their  former  want  of 
influence  is  eeldom  to  be  found.  Even 
the  Reformation  which,  in  other  countries, 
though  initiated  by  the  government,  was 
the  occasion  of  drawing  forth  warm  feel- 
ings on  either  side  among  the  governed, 
in  Sweden  was  brought  about  by  the  fiat 
of  the  sovereign  amidst  the  indifference  of 
the  laity. 

The  dawn  of  a  better  state  of  things 
was  almost  coeval  with  the  change  of  dy- 
nasty which  ultimately  led  to  the  accession 
of  Bernadotte.  The  events  which  resulted 
in  the  seating  a  French  family  upon  the 
throne  of  Charles  XII.  are  too  well  known 
to  require  to  be  narrated  at  length.  6us- 
tavus  IV.,  by  his  rashness  and  imprudence, 
almost  amounting  to  madness,  haa  brought 
the  country  to  the  verge  of  ruin,  and  bis 
obstinacy  was  such  that  there  seemed  little 
hope  of  prevailing  on  him  to  withdraw  from 
the  unequal  contest  on  which  he  had  en- 
tered. In  these  circumstances  a  revolu- 
tion was  effected,  the  King  was  forced  to 
abdicate,  and  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Suder- 
mania,  proclaimed  in  his  stead.  The  diffi- 
culties of  the  revolution  did  not  terminate 
there.  Charles  XIII.  was  childless,  and  it 
was  necessary  that  he  should  adopt  some 
X)ne  as  his  heir,  to  whom  the  crown  might 
descend  unquestioned.  Accordincjly  the 
Prince  Augustenburg  was,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, declared  Crown  Prince,  but  his 
sudden  death  shortly  thereafter  reopened 
the  whole  subject  ;  and  it  was  only  after 
some  delay  that  the  succession  was  offered 
to  Bernadotte,  whose  treatment  of  the 
Swedish  prisoners  in  Pomerania  had  ren- 
dered him  generally  popular.  lie  accepted 
the  offer,  and  his  dynasty  seems  now  to  be 
firmly  established,  and  to  have  succeeded 
in  attaching  to  it  the  sympathies  of  the 
people.  From  these  circumstances  the 
present  constitution  took  its  first  colour- 
ing; and  though  in  the  course  of  time 
many  important  alterations  have  been 
made,  its  main  outlines  remain  the  same. 
It  is  contained  in  four  Gntndlcujar,  or 
fundamental  laws,  the  sanctity  of  which 
is  guarded  by  the  provision  that  they  shall 
not  be  repealed  or  innovated,  except  by  a 
decree  which  haa  received  the  assent  of 
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two  successive  Riksdags,  in  addition  to 
tLo  approval  of  the  sovereign.  These 
statutes  are,  the  Regerings  Form  passed 
in  1809,  the  Successions  Ordning  in  1810, 
the  Tryckfrihets  Forordning  in  1812,  and 
the  Riksdags  Ordning  in  1806,  and  respec- 
tively define  the  Constitution,  the  Succes- 
sion to  the  Throne,  the  Freedom  of  the 
Press,  and  the  powers  and  mode  of  elec- 
tion of  the  Riksdag.  The  succession  to 
the  throne  is  strictly  entailed  upon  the 
male  descendants  of  Bemadotte,  and  all 
females  or  males  connected  through  fe- 
males with  the  royal  house  are  expressly 
excluded.  Adherence  to  the  pure  Protes- 
tant faith,  as  contained  in  the  Augsburg 
Confession,  and  accepted  and  explained  by 
the  Upsala  Decree  of  1593,  is  a  sine  qua 
nony  the  contravention  of  which  would  an- 
nul the  rights  of  the  reigning  family.  No 
prince  of  the  blood-royal  can  marry  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  King ;  but  if  he 
does,  he  ipso  facto  forfeits  all  claims  which 
he  or  his  children  would  otherwise  have  to 
the  crown.  In  no  case,  whether  with  or 
without  the  consent  of  the  sovereign,  can 
a  prince  or  princess  marry  a  Swedish  sub- 
ject, except  another  member  of  the  royal 
family.  A  prince,  accepting  a  foreign 
crown,  or  becoming  entitled  to  it  bv  mar- 
riage, also  forfeits  his  rights,  unless  he  has 
ob&ncd  the  sanction  of  the  King  and  of 
the  Riksdag.  When  the  heir  to  the  throne 
is  in  minority,  the  nomination  of  guardi- 
ans to  him  is  vested  in  the  Riksdag,  whose 
right  cannot  be  defeated  by  the  wul  of  the 
predeceasing  monarch.  In  the  event  of 
the  failure  of  the  male  heirs  of  Berna- 
dotte,  the  right  of  election  to  the  vacant 
throne  lies  with  the  Riksdag,  which  must 
be  specially  summoned  within  fifteen  days 
after  the  throne  has  become  vacant. 

The  project  has  sometimes  been  mooted 
of  the  union  of  the  three  Scandinavian 
nations  under  one  sovereign,  with  the  pro- 
viso that  each  should  retain  its  present 
constitution,  and  expectations  have  even 
been  entertained  of  this  result  being  ac- 
complished through  the  marriage  of  Prince 
George  of  Denmark  to  the  only  child  of 
Carl  XV.  But  apart  altogether  from  the 
provisions  of^the  Successions  Ordning,  the 
Swedish  people  would  deprecate  a  propo- 
sal, the  risks  of  which  seem  to  their  eyes 
more  manifest  than  the  advantages.  They 
say,  and  with  much  truth,  that  a  union 
with  Denmark  would  contribute  little  to 
tueir  strength ;  while  it  could  not  fail  to 
add  to  the  danger  of  their  being  embroiled 
with  Germany.  The  fear  of  provoking 
the  animosity  either  of  that  country  or  of 
Russia  is  ever  present  to  the  minds  of 


Swedish  statesmen,  and  they  not  unnat- 
urally shrink  from  the  prospect  of  a  con- 
flict in  which  the  combatants  woidd  be  so 
unecjually  matched.  No  plan,  however 
fair  It  may  appear  in  the  eyes  of  outsiders, 
is  likely  to  find  favour  with  them,  which 
would,  in  an  appreciable  degree,  increase 
the  peril  of  their  position.  Whatever  may 
be  the  consequences  to  Denmark,  the  law 
of  self-preservation  imperatively  demands 
that  they  should  first  consult  their  own 
safety.  Should  Carl  XV.  die  without  marry- 
ing again  and  leaving  a  son  to  succeed  him, 
the  crown  will  pass  to  his  brother.  Prince 
Oscar,  who  is  distinguished  for  his  popu- 
lar manners,  and  is  not  wanting  in  ability. 

The  executive  and  administrative  func- 
tions of  government  are  vested  in  the  sov- 
ereign, while  he  shares  with  the  Riksdag 
the  responsibilities  of  legislation.  His 
consent  is  necessary  to  all  measures  passed 
by  the  Riksdag,  and  his  power  of  rejection 
is  not  unfrequently  exercised.  The  nom- 
ination to  the  principal  public  offices  alike 
in  Church  and  State  lies  with  him,  and 
the  superintendence  of  the  judicial  sys- 
tem is  specially  committed  to  his  charge. 
There  are  some  limitations  upon  his 
powers  in  this  respect.  Only  Swedes  are 
eligible  for  appointments,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  professorships  in  the  universities 
(exclusive  of  the  theological  chairs)  and 
teacherships  in  the  various  institutious  for 
art,  science,  and  technical  instruction.  To 
these  foreigners  may  be  nominated,  if  they 
profess  their  adherence  to  the  Protestant 
creed ;  but  commands  in  the  army  may  be 
bestowed  on  foreigners  without  reference 
to  their  religious  belief.  Fortresses,  how- 
ever, may  not  be  committed  to  their  keep- 
ing. By  naturalization,  foreigners  receive 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship, 
except  eligibility  for  nomination  to  the 
Stats-Rad  or  Council  of  State.  The  Stats- 
Rad  forms  the  chief  check  upon  the  sov- 
ereign in  the  exercise  of  the  very  wide 
powers  with  which  he  is  endowed  by  the 
constitution,  and  is  responsible  for  all  his 

Eublic  actings.  It  consists  of  ten  mem- 
ers,  seven  of  whom  are  the  heads  of  the 
Departments  of  Justice,  Foreign  Afiairs, 
the  Array,  the  Navy,  the  Home  Office, 
the  Exchequer,  and  Ecclesiastical  Afiairs. 
The  remaining  three  have  no  special  du- 
ties assigned  them,  but  are  expect^^d  to 
be  present  at  the  deliberations  of  the 
Council,  and  to  share  the  responsibility 
of  the  resolutions  arrived  at.  The  Stats- 
Rad  is  nominated  by  the  King,  and  occu- 

Sies  much  the  same  po^^ition  which  the 
linistry  does  in  England.    They  are  not, 
however,  of  necessity  members  of  the 
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Riksdag ;  to  which,  if  not  chosen  by  any 
constituency,  they  have  free  right  of  en- 
trance and  of  taking  part  in  the  delibera- 
tions and  discussions,  but  without  the 
privilege  of  voting.  This  system  is  re- 
commended by  the  consideration  that  the 
services  of  eminent  statesmen  are  thus  not 
dependent  upon  the  accident  of  an  elec- 
tion; and  at  the  same  time  no  excessive 
power  is  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  ex- 
ecQtive  from  the  possession  of  such  a  seat 
not  conferring  a  vote.  An  adverse  vote 
does  not  ensure  the  dismissal  of  a  Minis- 
try whose  policy  is  obnoxious  to  the  ma- 
jority, but  naturally  leads  to  their  resig- 
nation when  they  find  it  impossible  to 
carry  on  the  government  on  account  of  the 
stren^h  of  the  opposition.  Thus  the  late 
Bill  for  the  Reorganization  of  the  Army, 
and  for  placing  the  liability  to  service  on  a 
diflerent  footing,  only  occasioned  the 
downfall  of  the  government  after  it  had 
been  several  times  before  the  Chambers 
and  03  often  rejected.  No  resolution  af- 
fecting foreign  affairs  can  be  decided  on 
by  the  King,  except  in  the  presence  of 
three  councillors,  in  addition  to  the  minis- 
ter whose  department  it  affects,  and  im- 
portant questions  can  only  be  determined 
in  a  full  Council.  Afker  hearing  the  opin- 
ions of  the  Council,  the  King  decides  the 
question  as  may  seem  best  to  him,  and  the 
responsibility  for  his  decision  rests  with 
those  members  who  have  either  approved 
of;  or,  at  any  rate,  not  opposed  his  opin- 
ion. The  proceedings  oi  all  meetings 
must  be  preserved  in  writing ;  and  to  es- 
cape responsibility,  the  objections  stated 
must  be  carefully  minuted.  Although  the 
sovereign  has  the  power  of  deciding,  a 
check  is  provided  against  his  arbitrary 
abuse  of  it  by  the  requirement  that,  in 
addition  to  the  subscription  of  the  King, 
all  decrees  shall  be  countersigned  by  the 
minister  to  whose  department  it  be- 
longs, and  who  by  so  signing  incurs  full 
responsibility. 
In  the  event  of  his  disapproval,  he  may 


in  time  of  war  is  very  extensive,  so  far  as 
concerns  military  operations;  but  fortu- 
nately, for  Sweden,  her  warlike  resources 
have  not  been  put  to  the  test  since  the 
days  when  the  Swedish  contingent,  under 
the  leadership  of  Bernadotte,  then  Crown 
Prince,  aided  in  the  deliverance  of  Europe 
from  the  yoke  of  Napoleon. 

Compared  with  the  great  armies  of  the 
Continent  Sweden  now  presents  but  a 
poor  figure,  notwithstanding  that  its  mili- 
tary establishment  is  much  what  it  was 
when  at  the  zenith  of  its  glory.  The  reg- 
ular army,  which  is  permanently  embodied, 
numbers  only  five  thousand  five  hundred 
men,  but  the  chief  dependence  of  the  coun- 
try is  upon  the  "  indelter  "  army,  which  is 
maintained  in  a  somewhat  peculiar  manner. 
The  whole  cultivated  land  of  Sweden  was 
anciently  divided  into  **  hemman,'*  an  ar- 
bitrary measure  varying  according  to  the 
then  value  of  the  ground.  The  "hem- 
man,"  can  only  be  sold  in  whole  or  in  cer- 
tain specified  shares,  (as  in  the  case  of 
ships  under  our  Merchant  Shipping  Act), 
and  public  burdens  are  imposed  with  ref- 
erence to  this  division  —  among  others, 
that  of  the  support  of  a  soldier,  who  must 
be  furnished  with  a  cottage  and  a  piece 
of  ground  sufficient  for  his  maintenance. 
In  process  of  time  the  inequalities  of  such 
a  mode  of  taxation  have  much  increased, 
through  the  nnequal  manner  in  which  the 
value  of  property  has  risen.  The  estates 
of  the  nobles,  too,  possessed  an  exemption 
from  these  burdens,  which  they  still  retain 
even  when  in  the  hands  of  purchasers  be- 
longing to  other  classes.  Under  this  sys- 
tem the  number  of  soldiers  only  amounted 
to  twenty-four  thousand  infantry  and  four 
thousand  five  hundred  cavalry,  a  force 
quite  inadequate  to  the  defence  of  the 
country ;  even  if  the  National  Bevaring,  or 
Militia,  said  to  number  eighty  thousand 
men,  be  taken  into  consideration.  All 
young  men  between  twenty  and  twenty- 
five  are  liable  to  be  enrolled  in  this  latter 
force,  and  to  undergo  a  slight  amount  of 


refuse  to  sign,  but  is  then  held  to  have  re-  drill ;  exemptions  are,  however,  obtained 
signed  his  office.  War  can  be  proclaimed,  for  a  small  payment,  and  not  much  reli- 
or  peace  concluded,  only  after  a  discussion  ance  could  be  placed  on  such  a  force,  even 
in  a  full  meeting  of  the  Council,  from  if  it  amountea  to  the  full  number  above 
wMch  the  King  receives  authority  to  give  stated.  .  Accordingly,  a  modification  of  the 
efkct  to  their  resolution,  though  nominally  j  German  system  has  been  proposed ;  but 


the  carrying  of  it  out  is  left  to  his  option. 
The  public  duties  incumbent  on  the  mon- 
arch are  not  inconsiderable ;  and  the  pres- 
ent occupant  of  the  throne  is  imderstood 
to  devote  much  time  to  the  affairs  of  the 
country,  and  to  enter  heartily  into  meas- 
ures proposed  for  its  benefit.  As  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  army  his  authority 


has  been  successfully  resisted,  partly  by 
those  who  thought  that  their  burdens 
would  be  thereby  enlarged,  and  partly  by 
those  who  were  of  opinion  that  no  addi- 
tional security  would  be  obtained.  Prob- 
ably some  alteration  in  the  military  sys- 
tem of  the  country  will  be  effected,  though 
not  of  such  a  sweeping  character. 
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Qreat  improvements  have  been  made  in 
the  representation  of  the  people,  the  old 
machinery  of  which  was  cumbrous  and 
anomalous  in  the  extreme.  The~  States 
of  the  Realm,  as  they  were  called,  con- 
sisted of  four  distinct  Houses,  of  ecyisA 
weight,  whose  joint  assent  was  required 
to  every  measure  before  it  could  receive 
the  royal  approval.  If  the  object  of  the 
,  framers  had  been  to  devise  a  system  under 
which  legislation  should  be -reduced  to  a 
minimum  they  could  not  have  fallen  upon 
a  better  plan.  The  heads  of  all  the  noble 
families  m  the  kingdom  were  members  of 
the  House  of  Nobles,  and  numbered  be- 
tween four  hundred  and  five  hundred ;  in 
that  of  the  Clergy,  the  twelve  Bishops  had 
seats  ex  officia,  along  with  forty- five  repre- 
sentatives of  the  inferior  clergy ;  the 
burghers  and  peasants  had  respectively 
forty-seven  and  one  hundred  and  twelve 
deputies;  the  former  of  whom  were  elected 
by  the  members  of  the  guild,  and  not  by 
the  mass  of  the  citizens.  The  anomalies 
of  this  system  of  representation  pressed 
upon  the  people  more  than  the  slowness 
of  legislation,  which  was  partially  obvi- 
ated by  the  great  influence  which  the 
Court  had  over  the  members.  In  Sweden 
all  the  descendants  of  a  noble  were  ac- 
counted noble,  and  as  they  were  consid- 
ered to  be  represented  by  the  seat  which 
the  head  of  the  family  had  in  the  House 
of  Nobles,  no  noble,  except  the  head  of 
the  family,  could  sit  in  that  House,  and 
Ihey  were  equally  excluded  from  the  other 
Houses.  More  irritating  still,  large  classes 
of  wealthy  proprietors,  who  were  not  of 
noble  birth  and  did  not  belong  to  the 
peasant  class,  had  no  representation  at  all ; 
and  in  towns,  all  but  the  favoured  mem- 
bers of  the  guilds  were  excluded  from  the 
right  either  of  electing  or  being  elected. 
No  one  was  satisfied  with  this  state  of 
matters,  not  even  the  privileged  classes, 
and  heavy  fines  had  to  be  imposed  upon 
,the  electoral  districts  to  induce  the  pea- 
sants to  send  representatives.  As  they 
were  obliged  to  pay  their  deputies,  they 
would  willingly  have  neglected  to  exercise 
their  privilege,  and  in  default,  sometimes 
returned,  not  the  moct  worthy  candidate, 
but  the  one  who  promised  to  accept  the 
smallest  remuneration.  Accordingly,  after 
much  discussion  and  excitement,  the  Gov- 
ernment yielded  to  the  strongly  expressed 
wish  of  the  country,  and  carried  through 
the  several  Houses  the  abolition  of  the 
States  of  the  Realm,  subject  to  some  con- 
cessions in  favor  of  the  nobility  and  clergy, 
and  substituted  in  their  place  the  Riksdag, 
which  consists  of  two  elective  Chambers. ' 


The  change  has  proved  highly  advantage- 
ous ;  and  the  progress  of  the  country  has 
received  a  new  impetus  from  the  greater 
ease  with  which  the  work  of  legislation  is 
carried  on ;  while  the  Government  has 
been  rendered  sensiblj^  more  responsible 
for  its  actings. 

The  constitution  of  tlie  Riksdag  is  set- 
tled with  great  care,  as  well  as  the  mode 
in  which  it  is  to  exercise  its  powers. 
Though  both  Houses  are  elective,  certain 
peculiarities  in  the  first  Chamber  render 
it  aristocratic  alike  in  its  personnel  and  in 
its  tendencies.  Its  members  are  chosen, 
not  by  the  electors,  but  in  the  counties  by 
the  Landsting,  or  provincial  council ;  and 
in  the  towns  by  the  Stadsfullmaktare,  who 
perform  similar  functions.  These  bodies, 
though  chosen  by  tl?e  general  body  of  the 
electors,  are  practically  independent  in  the 
exercise  of  their  powers  of  voting  in  the 
elections  for  the  First  Chamber.  Their 
own  elections  turn  not  upon  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  likely  to  discharge  this 
particular  duty,  but  upon  their  general^ 
administrative  capacity,  and  number  in* 
their  ranks  a  fair  proportion  of  the  more 
intelligent  classes.  No  one  can  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  First  Chamber  who  is  not  above 
thirty-five  years  of  age.,  or  does  not  pos- 
sess property  taxed  as  of  the  value  of 
80,000  rix-doUars,  or  is  assessed  on  an  in- 
come of  4,000  rix-dollars.  A  rix-dollar  is 
worth  about  1^.  1  1-2^.,  and  thoueh  this 
property  is  not  high  according  to  LngUsh 
ideas,  it  has  an  exclusive  tendency  m  a 
country  where  there  is  little  wealth.  If, 
after  having  been  elected,  a  member 
loses  his  property,  he  is  obliged  to  resign 
his  seat.  The  Members  of  the  Second 
Chamber,  again,  are  elected  by  the  consti- 
tuencies, who  choose  electors,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  for  each  parish,  and  an 
additional  one  for  each  600  inhabitants. 
The  sole  duty  of  the  electors  is  to 
give  effect  to  the  wishes  of  the  parish 
by  which  they  are  chosen,  and  having 
voted  for  the  candidates,  their  office  ex- 
pires.' The  property-qualification  in  the 
case  of  the  Second  Chamber  is  much  lower, 
and  besides,  the  members  receive  a  salary 
of  1,230  dollars  for  each  ordinary  meet- 
ing of  the  Riksdag,  in  addition  to  their 
travelling  expenses.  The  members  of  the 
First  Chamber  are  mostly  nobles,  large 
landed  proprietors,  and  officers ;  while  the 
Second  Chamber  is  composed  of  peasants, 
clergymen,  and  others  of  the  middle  class. 
It  is  impossible  to  be  present  at  the  Riks- 
dag witnout  being  struck  with  the  appear* 
ance  of  inferiority  in  the  latter,  as  well  in 
'rank  as  in  ability.   By  force  of  law  the 
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Biksdag  meets  on  January  15  in  eaob  year, 
and  cannot  be  dissolved,  except  with  its 
own  consent,  until  it  has  sat  for  four 
months.    If  the  King  think  that  circum- 
stances render  it  necessary,  he  may  sum- 
mon an  extraordinary  meeting  at  any 
time,  at  which  only  the  special  business 
for  which  it  has  been  called  can  be  dis- 
cnf«8ed.    The  first  duty  of  the  members  on 
their  arrival  in  Stockholm,  where  the  Riks- 
dag meets,  is  to  nresent  to  an  official,  ap- 
pointed by  the  King,  their  commissions,  m 
order  to  be  verified.   On  the  opening  day 
they  attend  divine  service  in  one  of  the 
churches,  and  immediately  thereafter*  go 
to  the  Riksaal,  a  fine  hall  in  the  Palace, 
where  the  King  reads  an  address.  The 
speakers  of  the  two  Chambers  then  read 
addresses  in  reply,  in  which  they  express 
in  general  terms  the  loyalty  of  the  Kiks- 
dag,  without  giving  any  opinion  upon  the 
Bub^'ects  of  the  King's  speech.   They  then 
meet  in  their  separate  halls,  and  proceed 
to  the  election  of  secretaries  and  other 
officials.    The  speakers  are  named  by  the 
"King,  but  must  be  members  of  the  Riksdag. 
If  not  dissolved  by  the  King,  who  has  it  in 
his  power  to  order  a  new  election  of 
either  or  both  Chambers  at  any  time  after 
the  expiry  of  four  months  from  the  date 
of  meeting,  the  Second  Chamber  requires 
to  be  re-elected  every  three,  and  the  First 
Chamber  every  nine  years.   The  princi- 
pal pecnliarity  in  the  conduct  of  the  busi- 
ness consists  in  the  system  of  Standing 
Committees,  which  is  regarded  by  Swedish 
politicians  as  a  great  aid  to  legislation. 
Immediately  after  the  verification  of  their 
powers  is  completed,  each  Chamber  pro- 
ceeds to  the  election  by  ballot  of  half  the 
members  for  five  standing  committees,  re- 
spectively called  the  (>>nstitution,  the 
otate,  the  Exchequer,  the  Bank,  and  the 
Law  Committees,  to  which  all  measures, 
when  brought  for  the  first  time  before  the 
Biksdag,  are  remitted  to  be  considered, 
amended,  and  reported  on.   Only  after 
the  report  has  been  made,  do  the  Cham- 
bers proceed  to  discuss  them.   By  this  ex- 
pedient crude  and  ill-advised  legisla^on  is 
avoided,  and   bills  cannot  he  hurried 
throagh  the  Chambers  without  their  real  i 
import  and  bearing  bein^  understood,  at 
the  same  time  that  care  is  taken  to  pre- 
vent contradictory  enactments  from  being 
passed.    This  preliminary  sifting  also  ex- 
pedites the  passing  of  measures  through 
the  Riksdag,  the  time  of  which  is  not 
wasted  in  rambling  and  inconclusive  de- 
bates.  The  two  Chambers  sit  and  vote 
separately,  and  are  occupied  with  the 
pK«paration  of  biUa  to  be  presented  to  the 


King  for  his  approval,  and  the  considera- 
tion of  proposals  emanating  from  him. 

The  freedom  of  the  press  is  jealously 
watched  over  by  the  Riksdag ;  which 
throws  a  special  protectipn  over  it  by  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  of  six  com- 
petent men,  before  whom  any  author  or 
publisher  may  lay  a  new  work,  and  de- 
mand their  opinion  upon  the  question, 
whether  its  publication  would  expose  ei- 
ther of  them  to  a  prosecution  for  a  contra- 
vention of  the  laws  relating  to  this  sub- 
ject. If  the  commission  consider  that  its 
character  is  unobjectionable,  no  legal  pro- 
ceedings can  afterwards  be  instituted  by 
the  government  against  the  publisher  or 
author  whose  responsibility  for  the  con- 
tents of  the  book  is  shifted  to  the  should- 
ers of  the  commission.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  parties  may  publish  at  their  own  risk, 
if  the  opinion  of  the  commission  is  adverse. 
Practically  the  press  is  as  free  as  in  Eng- 
land, and  little  or  no  restraint  is  placed 
upon  the  right  of  the  newspapers,  and 
other  organs  of  public  opinion,  to  com- 
ment upon  the  conduct  of  the  afiairs  of 
the  country. 

A  seat  in  the  Riksdag,  though  . regarded 
as  an  honour,  is  not  made  an  object  of  amT 
bition,  and  as  yet  the  violence  and  party 
animosity  which  characterize  our  elections 
are  unknown.  One  reason  of  this  may  be 
the  refusal  of  wealthy  gentlemen  to  sit  in 
the  Second  Chamber ;  while  the  select  con- 
stituencies in  whose  hands  the  elections  to 
the  First  Chamber  are  placed,  are  too 
small  and  too  independent  to  afford  much 
scope  for  the  action  of  election  agents.  It 
would  not  be  too  much  to  say,  that  elec- 
tion as  a  member  of  the  Riksdag  is  viewed 
rather  as  a  duty  incumbent  upon  those 
who  are  nominated  than  as  a  favour  for 
which  they  have  to  be  grateful.  The  ben- 
efit conferred  is  thought  to  be  on  the  part 
of  the  representative,  and  not  on  that  of 
the  constituency.  So  far  as  parties  exist 
in  the  Riksdag,  the  antagonism  is  rather 
betweeii  town  and  country,  than  between 
the  exponents  of  more  or  less  liberal 
opinions. 

In  each  county  a  Landsting,  already 
alluded  to,  is  constituted  for  the  despatch 
of  matters  relating  to  its  internal  organi- 
zation, such  as  the  imposition  of  taxes  for 
local  purposes.  The  members  are  chosen 
directly  by  the  constituencies,  and  gener- 
ally from  a  highly  respectable  class.  The 
matters  brought  before  them  are  disposed 
of  in  a  sensible  business-like  manner,  with- 
out oratorical  display.  They  hold  their 
meetings  at  certain  specified  times,  and 
fines  are  imposed  for  absence  without  ex- 
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cuae,  for  the  ascertainment  of  which  a 
roll  is  called  at  the  beginning];  and  end  of 
each  day's  proceedings.  No  properly- 
qualified  person  can  refuse  a  nomination 
to  the  Landsting,  unless  possessed  of  cer- 
tain grounds  of  exemption,  and  great  care 
is  taken  to  secure  that  the  members  of  the 
Landsting  are  of  unblemished  character. 
At  a  Landsting  at  which  we  were  lately 
present,  objection  was  taken  against  the 
eligibility  %>f  one  member  when  he  pre- 
sented his  credentials  on  the  ground  that 
thirty  years  before  he  had  been  convicted 
of  fraud  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  a  horse, 
and  in  spite  of  his  defence,  that  he  was 
wrongly  convicted,  the  Landsting  held  him 
disqualified.  The  towns  possess  a  similar 
organization,  and  each  parish  or  commune 
ij  also  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  self- 
government,  and  elects  persons  to  manage 
matters  purely  relating  to  it.  It  will  be 
seen  from  this  account,  that  there  must  be 
a  great  amount  of  liberty  eiyoyed  by  the 
people,  and  that  much  power  is  placed 
directly  in  their  hands.  Several  causes 
contribute  to  prevent  its  abuse.  The  pop- 
ulation is  sparse ;  and,  except  perhaps  in 
Stockholm,  no  large  class  of  the  commu- 
nity is  sunk  in  extreme  poverty,  though 
many  of  the  comforts  which  an  English 
workman  would  think  indispensable,  are 
often  wanting.  In  thinly-inhabited  dis- 
tricts there  is  little  opportunity  for  noisy 
and  unscrupulous  demagogues  obtaining 
influence,  and  where  every  man  knows  his 
neighbour,  character  and  respectability 
have  their  proper  weight. 

Elementary  education,  too,  is  univer- 
sally diffused ;  the  acquisition  of  which  is 
rendered  imperative  by  the  necessity  laid 
upon  every  Swede,  with  some  exceptions, 
of  being  confirmed  before  he  can  marry, 
or  exercise  many  of  the  ordinary  rights 
of  manhood,  while  none  are  admitted  to 
confirmation  who  are  unable  to  read  and 
write.  The  result  is  that  the  Swedes  are 
a  well-educated  people,  if  the  possession 
of  these  simple  acquirements  be  taken  as 
the  test.  The  poorest  classes  again  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  right  of  voting,  which  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  payment  of  a  small  sum 
of  direct  taxes.  The  ballot  is  universally 
made  use  ot  alike  in  the  elections  for  the 
Riksdag,  and  for  the  parish  board.  In  the 
Riksdag  itself,  as  well  as  in  the  Landsting 
and  other  governing  bodies  it  is  used  in 
the  determination  of  all  questions.  Even  in 
the  appointment  of  the  btanding  Commit- 
tees in  the  Riksdag,  and  matters  so  trifling 
as  the  reduction  of  the  salary  of  the  sec- 
retary to  a  Landsting,  its  use  is  impera- 
tive,^ except  where  the  decision  is  given  by 


acclamation,  and  acquiesced  in.  So  fkr  as 
a  stranger  can  form  an  opinion  upon  such 
questions,  the  government  of  the  country 
seems  to  be  settled  upon  a  basis,  which  not 
merely  produces  satisfaction  in  the  gov- 
erned, but  is  in  fact  well  adapted  to  the 
development  of  its  resources,  and  the 
security  of  its  well-being. 

The  administration  of  justice  is  anx- 
iously cared  for,  and  in  the  higher  oourta 
its  purity  seems  to  be  undoubted.  The 
State  has  set  before  itself  the  twofold  aim 
of  bringing  justice  to  every  man's  door, 
and  of  doing  so  in  the  cheapest  manner ; 
in  the  latter  of  which  objects  its  succesR 
cannot  be  denied.  For  judicial  purposes 
Sweden  is  divided  into  three  provinces; 
each  of  which  is  furnished  with  a  Court 
of  Appeal,  as  well  as  numerous  Courts  of 
the  First  Instance.  Forty-four  Dorasagor, 
or  small  districts,  are  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  Svea-Hofratt,  which  holds  its  sit- 
tings in  Stockholm  ;  forty-three  to  that  of 
Gota-Hofratt  in  Jonkoping;  while  Scania- 
Hofr'att  only  comprises  fifteen  within  its 
bounds.  In  the  Courts  of  the  First  In- 
stance a  single  Hliradshdfding  or  jud^ 
sits  for  the  trial  of  all  cases,  with  no  limit- 
ation, either  as  to  the  amount  of  the  prop- 
erty at  stake,  or  the  nature  of  the  law- 
suit. Excepting  prosecutions  under  the 
laws  regulating  the  press,  jury-trial  is  un- 
known ;  but  its  want  is  made  up  by  the 
presence  of  twelve  substantial  peasants  in 
the  country  districts,  who  act  as  assessors 
of  the  Harodshofding,  though  vested  with 
but  slight  authority,  since  only  when  trnan- 
imous  can  they  over-ride  the  decision  of  the 
judge.  These  assessors  are  elected  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district,  and  hold  their 
appointment  for  two  years.  In  towns 
there  are  also  assessors,  and  the  Burgo- 
master who  is  appointed  by  the  crown 
from  a  list  of  three,  chosen  by  the  citizens, 
is  chairman  of  the  court.  In  the  absence 
of  lawyers,  the  assessors  are  found  of 
some  use  in  preventing  the  judge  from 
taking  a  one-sided  view  of  the  case,  for 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  Swedish  law 
assumes  that  every  man  can  state  his  own 
case,  in  spite  of  the  adage  warning  the 
man,  who  is  his  own  lawyer,  that  he  has 
a  fool  for  his  client.  The  profession  of  a 
I  barrister  does  not  exist,  and  the  only  re- 
I  source  for  a  litigant,  who  is  distrustful  of 
his  own  legal  powers,  is  to  give  a  mandate 
I  to  some  clever  friend  to  speak  for  him. 
The  duty  also  is  incumbent  on  the  judge 
to  assist  by  his  advice  the  suitors  in  the 
conduct  of  the  case ;  and  in  giving  judg- 
ment he  must  state  the  steps  which  the 
defeated  party  may  take  in  order  to  obtain 
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its  rerersal,  as  well  as  the  time  within 
wjiich  he  may  avail  himself  of  his  privi* 
lege  of  appeal.  Two  other  reasons  exist, 
which  may  explain  the  fact  that  such  a 
system  does  not  frequently  result  in  the 
miscarriage  of  justice :  the  one  is  the  gen- 
eral education  of  the  people,  and  the  other 
is  the  great  simplicity  of  the  Swedish 
jnrisprudence. 

The  law,  which  was  codified  in  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  is  contained,  with  the 
sabsequent  additions  and  amendments,  in 
a  couple  of  volumes  of  no  great  size. 
To  them  the  peasant  may  apply  his  mind, 
and  having  found  the  law  applicable  to 
his  circumstances,  states  it  to  the  conrt. 
No  difficulty  js  experienced  in  separating 
what  is  repealed  from  what  remains  in- 
tact, as  the  industry  of  Swedish  jurists  is 
exercised  in  the  production  of  new  edi- 
tions of  the  code,  showing  the  changes  in- 
troduced in  the  law.  Nor  is  the  litigant 
driven  to  extract  from  the  contradictory 
opinions  of  learned  judges  the  rule  which 
suits  the  facts,  for  precedents  have  no 
weight  assigned  to  them.  The  Swedes, 
besides,  are  not  litigious,  and  the  questions 
arising  for  decision  are  rarely  involved  in 
much  intricacy.  A  very  perfect  system  of 
land  registers,  under  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  the  court,  almost  excludes  that 
large  class  of  cases  which  elsewhere  arise 
in  regard  to  its  possession ;  and  the  com- 
merce of  the  country  has  only  of 'late 
years  begun  to  assume  those  dimensions 
which  are  fruitful  in  disputed  points. 
Still,  the  increased  number  and  intricacy 
of  the  relations  into  which  persons  are 
brought  by  the  rapid  development  of 
modern  civilization  cannot  but  prove  fatal 
to  a  system  suited  to  a  more  simple  state 
of  society.  Even  as  matters  stand,  people 
begin  to  find  that  the  demands  made  on 
their  time  and  attention  will  not  allow  of 
their  appearance  in  court.  The  change 
has  already  begun,  for  in  those  cases  m 
which  a  mandatory  appears  for  the  party, 
the  court  allows  him  a  small  fee  in  the 
event  of  success,  and  in  the  larger  towns 
men  are  to  be  found  who  make  a  trade  of 
pleading  cases  for  litigants.  They  do  not, 
however,  occupy  any  recognized  position, 
nor  do  they  necessarily  pass  through  any 
legal  training.  As  a  rule,  they  are  not 
regarded  with  favour  from  the  great  num- 
ber of  sharks  who  are  said  to  be  found  in 
their  ranks. 

,From  the  decisions  of  the  Courts  of 
First  Instance,  an  appeal  lies  in  every  case 
to  the  appropriate  Hofratten,  which  con- 
sistB  of  a  president,  judges,  and  legal  as- 
sessors, the  latter  of  whom  are  simply 
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younger  judges,  with  smaller  salaries. 
The  Courts  of  Appeal  sit  in  private  for 
the  revisal  of  the  judgments  complained 
0^  and  are  divided  into  sections  for  the 
greater  despatch  of  business.  The  Gota- 
Hofrdtt  is  aivided  into  five  sections,  each 
of  which  consists  of  two  judges  and  three 
assessors,  and  to  each  section  an  equal 
number  of  -appeals  is  assigned.  In  some 
few  cases  a  larger  number  of  judges  is 
required  to  consider  the  points  raised; 
but  a  section,  which  is  in  doubt  regarding 
the  disposal  of  an  appeal,  cannot  call  in 
the  assistance  of  the  others,  though  the 
members  may  privately  get  advice  from 
their  brother  judges.  Before  these  courts, 
neither  the  party  nor  anyone  representing 
him  is  permitted  to  appear,  and  the  public 
are  not  admitted  to  their  sittings,  the 
whole  proceedings  at  which  are  kept  se- 
cret. All  the  papers  in  the  cases,  with 
the  report  of  the  evidence  and  the  judg- 
ment of  the  inferior  court,  are  laid  before 
the  appellate  judges,  who  give  their  deci- 
sion in  writing.  The  appellant  may  also 
put  in  a  written  statement  of  the  grounds 
of  his  appeal.  The  expenses  of  an  unsuc- 
cessful litigation,  where  there  has  been 
little  or  no  evidence  led,  sometimes 
amounts,  inclusive  of  the  fee,  to  the  suc- 
cessful party's  mandatory,  to  not  more 
than  18  rix-doUars,  or  1/.  sterUng.  Law 
can  scarcely  be  rendered  cheaper  than 
this. 

From  the  HofrUtten,  an  appeal  lies  to 
the  Hogsta  Domstol,  a  tribunal  sitting  in* 
Stockholm,  the  proceedings  of  which  are 
also  private.  It  consists  of.  twelve  mem- 
bers, ei^ht  of  whom  must  be  present  at 
th6  decision  of  important  matters,  but 
five  or  four  if  unanimous,  are  sufficient  for 
the  settlement  of  smaller  cases.  The 
King  has  the  right  of  being  present  at  its . 
deliberations,  and  when  present,  has  two 
votes  in  the  determination  of  every  ques- 
tion. To  this  tribunal  points  regarding 
the  interpretation  of  the  law  may  be  re- 
ferred by  the  inferior  judges,  and  the 
royal  votes  upon  them  are  to  be  counted, 
even  when  the  King  is  not  present  in  the 
court  during  the  consideration  of  them. 

The  prosecution  of  criminals  is  entrusted 
to  a  Justitie  Canzler,  or  Attorney- General, 
appointed  by  the  King,  who,  in  his  turn, 
names  Fiscals  to  act  as  his  deputies 
throughout  the  country.  He  is  •  also 
charged  with  the  oversight  of  the  judges, 
whose  deviations  from  strict  rectitude  he 
is  bound  to  notice.  This  latter  duty  is 
also  committed  by  the  Riksdag  to  an  Om- 
budsman, whose  right  of  surveillance  ex- 
tends to  all  the  public  offices,  which  he 
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may  enter  at  pleasure,  and  his  demands 
for  information  must  be  at  once  complied 
with.  He  is  entitled  to  be  present  at  the 
sittings  of  all  the  Courts,  though  not 
to  take  any  part  in  their  proceedings. 
Further,  once  in  three  years,  the  Rikscmg 
nominates  a  commission  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  state  of  the  Hogsta  Domstol, 
and  to  report  whether  any,  and  if  so, 
what  judges  ought  to  retire.  No  reasons 
need  be  alleged ;  and  this  mode  of  dismis- 
sal does  not  infer  any  turpitude  or  inca- 
pacity on  the  part  of  the  retiring  judges, 
who  become  thereupon  entitled  to  pen- 
sions. 

The  Constitution  also  provides  for  the 
erection  of  a  Riks-Ratt,  or  High  Court, 
for  the  trial  of  great  public  officials  ac- 
cused of  malversation  or  other  serious 
charges.  If  condemned,  they  may  be  par- 
doned by  the  King,  but  not  to  the  effect 
of  being  reinstated  in  their  offices. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century  bribery 
was^  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  the  imi- 
tation of  French  •  manners  and  morality, 
patronized  by  the  Court  during  the  reign 
of  Gustavus  ni.  had  undermined  the  old 
Scandinavian  virtues,  and  destroyed  much 
of  the  public  spirit  of  the  nation.  The 
venom  of  corruption  is  only  expelled  with 
difficulty ;  and  though  the  character  of  the 
higher  officials  is  now  untainted,  the  pro- 
visions relating  to  a  former  state  of  thmgs 
are  retained. 

The  prerogative  of  mercy  rests  with  the 
King,  who  is  sometimes  advised  by  the 
Hogsta  Domstol  in  his  exercise  of  it.  He 
may  also  mitigate  the  sentence ;  but  the 
criminal  has  the  option  of  rejecting  the 
royal  clemencv,  and  insisting  ou  the  origi- 
nal sentence  being  carried  out.  An  inci- 
dent in  the  reign  of  Bernadotte  affords  a 
curious  illustration  of  the  working  of  this 
law.  Captain  Lindenberg,  the  editor  of  a 
newspaper,  was  refused  a  license  for  an 
additional  theatre  in  Stockholm,  which  re- 
fusal he  complained  of,  as  illegal,  to  the 
Ombudsman  appointed  by  the  States  of 
ihe  Realm,  and  besides  published  his  com- 
plaint in  his  newspaper.  The  Govern- 
ment prosecuted  him,  and  strained  the 
law,  so  as  to  make  it  appear  a  case  of  con- 
structive treason,  proceeding  upon  some 
half-forgotten  and  obsolete  statutes.  He 
was  convicted  and  condemned  to  death ; 
b«t  ihe  public  indignation  was  so  intense, 
that  the  Ministry  ^It  themselves  obliged 
to  advise  the  King  to  mitigate  the  severity 
ef  the  aenteace,  which  was  accordingly 
commuted  to  one  of  imprisonment  for  a 
short  term  fof  years.  Captain  Lindenberg, 
bowerer,  la  reliance  on  his  legal  righU,' 


refused  to  accept  of  the  mitigation,  and 
insisted  on  being  executed.  To  escape 
from  the  dilemma,  the  Government  deter- 
mined to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the 
Landing  of  Bernadotte  in  Sweden,  an 
event  up  to  that  date  quite  neglected,  by 
the  proclamation  of  an  amnesty  to  all 

Eolitical  prisoners,  under  which  Linden- 
erg,  the  only  representative  of  that  class, 
wJw  set  at  liberty. 

No  sketch  of  the  Swedish  Constitution 
would  be  complete,  without  some  allusion 
to  the  place  occupied  by  the  Church  in  its 
relations  to  the  State  which,  though  not 
so  important  as  formerly,  is  still  very 
influential  in  its  official  aspect.  The 
country  is  divided  into  twelve  bishoprics, 
among  which  that  of  Upsala  holds  the 
pre-eminence  as  the  seat  of  an  arch- 
bishopric, an  office  conferring  upon  its 
holder  merely  a  titular  supremacy.  The 
archbishop  j)resides  in  the  Convocation  of 
the  clergy,  and  represents  the  Church  on 
the  occasion  of  great  state  ceremonials ;  in 
other  respects,  his  position  differs  in  noth- 
ing from  that  of  tne  other  bishops.  The 
powers  of  the  bishops  in  their  respective 
dioceses,  though  not  subject  to  control 
from  the  archbishop,  are  strictly  limited, 
and  the  sanction  of  a  consistory  is  required 
in  all  important  matters,  in  order  to 
reconcile  tne  clergy  to  th^  loss  of  influence 
ensuing  from  the  abolition  of  the  House 
of  thd  Clergy,  a  Convocation  was  instituted 
for  the  discussion  of  purely  ecclesiastical 
questions,  and  is  endowed  with  the  right 
of  vetoing  any  measure  passed  by  the 
Riksdag,  which  may  seem  to  them  to  be 
injurious  to  the  Church.  The  income  of 
the  Church  is  derived  partly  from  Church 
lands  and  partly  from  tithes,  the  latter  of 
which  in  Old  Sweden  amount  to  an  actual 
tenth  of  the  produce,  and  are  felt  as  a 
severe  burden  on  the  land ;  but  in  Bohu - 
Ian  and  the  adjacent  provinces  which 
anciently  did  not  belong  to  the  Swedish 
Crown,  the  tithes  are  lighter.  The  Gov- 
ernment, in  the  attempt  to  conciliate  the 
inhabitants  of  the  conquered  districts,  flxed 
the  tithe,  payable  bv  each  **  hemma  "  at  a 
comparatively  small  sum  in  money,  and 
certain  annual  dues  of  milk  and  butter. 
The  glebes,  farmed  by  the  clergy  them- 
selves are  often  large,  sometimes  extend- 
ing to  several  hundred  acres,  the  care  of 
which,  of  course,  materially  detracts  from 
the  time  bestowed  on  the  cure  of  souU 
committed  to  their  charge.  The  patronage 
to  vacant  churches  lies  either  with  the 
parishioners,  or  with  the  Crown ;  the  lat- 
ter of  which  retains  the  right  of  nomina- 
ting the  bishops,  but  generally  from  a  loet 
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of  three  reoommended  by  the  clergy  of  the 
diocese.  Since  the  abolition  of  the  States 
of  the  Kealm,  the  Church  has  been  shorn 
of  much  of  its  former  power ;  but  as  the 
GoTemment  continues  to  suppoii^  it,  its 
ofl&nal  influence  is  still  extensive.  The 
clergy  lie  under  no  diflability  so  far  as  the 
right  of  election  to  either  Chamber  is  con- 
cerned^ and  several  of  them  have  obtained 
seato  in  the  Second  Chamber,  of  which 
Archbisbop  Sundbere,  a  man  of  considera- 
ble abilities,  and  administrative  talents, 


has  been  appointed  President  by  the  king. 
Though  regarded  with  much  indifference 
by  the  mass  of  the  laity,  no  powerful 
party  is  animated  by  feelings  of  hostility 
towards  the  Church. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  polity  of  a  country,  which  in 
former  days  played  so  important  a  part  in 
the  affairs  of  Europe ;  and  whose  customs 
and  scenery  still  surround  it  with  interest, 
and  are  every  year  attracting  more  and 
more  Englishmen  to  visit  its  shores. 


Wios  AHD  THs  Dim  or  Wbllikoton,  —  I 
was  in  the  year  1884  or  1885  dining  in  company 
with  the  Dake  of  WellingtoQ  at  Betshaoger  in 
Kent)  then  the  seat  of  Frederiok  Morice,  Esq., 
now  of  Sir  Walter  James.  It  was  aboot  the 
time  when  the  Bishop  of  London  (Dr.  Blomfield) 
liad  first  appeared  in  the  Hoose  of  Lords  with- 
out his  wig,  and  a  smart  controversy  arising 
oat  of  the  &ot  was  going  on.  Opposite  to  the 
duke  at  table  hung  a  portrait  of  an  admiral  of 
Qneen  Annexe  time,  an  ancestor  of  Mr.  Morice, 
and  the  finely-painted  *'  Rarailies  wig "  upon 
his  head  caught  the  dnke's  attention.  He  took 
occasion  from  this  to  give,  in  his  terse  and  de- 
cided manner,  a  complete  history  of  wigs,  hav- 
ing evidently  mastered  the  sabjeet  in  reference 
to  the  question  of  the  day.  He  oonoladed,  to 
the  point,  by  saying  :  — 

Louis  the  14th  had  a  hump,  and  no  man, 
not  even  his  valet,  ever  saw  him  without  his 
wig.  It  hung  down  his  baok,  like  the  Judges* 
wiffs,  to  hide  the  hump.  But  the  dauphin,  who 
faadn*t  a  hump,  couldnH  bear  the  heat,  so  he 
oat  it  round  dose  to  the  poll;  and  the  episcopal 
wig  that  yoa  are  all  making  such  a  torn  about 
is  the  wig  of  the  most  profligate  days  of  the 
French  court" 

The  mention  of  the  bishop  put  him  in  mind 
of  a  curious  oorrespondenoe  which  had  lately 
pasMd : 

The  Bishop  of  Lunnun,**  he  said  (so  pro- 
noancing  it  in  the  manner  of  the  last  century), 
was  getting  up  his  Churoh  Fund,  and  wrote  to 
me  aboot  it.  A  few  days  after  I  got  another  let- 
ter, as  I  thought  from  him,  asking  leave  to  go 
and  tee  my  trees  at  StrcUhjTdsaye,  Fve  got 
some  veipr  fine  trees  at  Strathrdsave,  but 
ooulda't  imagine  what  the  bishop  oould  want 
with  '  em  till  I  remembered  that  he  had  got  a 
hsm  estate  near  Harrow  belonging  to  the  see, 
sad  I  supposed  he  was  going  to  plant.  So  I 
wrote  him  a  very  polite  note :  *  My  Lord  Bishop, 
yoa  are  very  welcome  tosee  my  trees  at  StratbT- 
daaye  whenever  you  do  me  the  honour  to  call.* 
I  got  a  very  polite  note  from  the  bishop  :  ^  My 
Lmrd  Dake.  I  write  yoa  a  letter  about  oWches 


(I*d  omitted  all  about  the  churohes) :  you  write 
me  a  letter  about  trees.  Don't  exactly  see  the 
oonneodon,  but  suppose  it's  all  right  Shall  be 
thankfhl  for  answer  to  my  letter. —  Yours, 
There's  a  great  gardener  who  signs  his  name 
J.  C.  Lottdon,  and  the  bishop  sig^  C.  J.  Luft- 
num,  and  I  had  mistaken  Loudon  for  Luimum. 
So  I  set  it  right  by  sending  my  name  for  the 
churches." 

I  have  seen  the  anecdote  somewhere  in  print, 
but  it  may  have  addidonal  interest  as  related 
by  the  duke  himself,  and  I  report  nearly  in  his 
exact  words.  His  manner  it  is  impossible  to 
convey;  but  the  humour  of  his  oompressed  lip, 
speaking  eye,  and  condensed  utterances  will  be 
in  the  memory  of  all  who  ever  met  or  knew  him. 

Hbbbbrt  Raitdolph. 

RIngmore,  near  Ivybridge,  Devon. 

Notes  and  Queries. 


The  cultivation  of  beet-root  su^r  in  France 
has  now  risen  to  an  industry  of  the  first  impor- 
tance. It  employs  more  than  400  manufacto- 
ries, and  the  process  of  manufacture  is  each 
year  brought  to  a  higher  state  of  perf^ion. 
There  are  in  France  three  er  four  Journals  spe- 
cially devoted  to  subjects  oonneoted  with  the 
manuihoture,  its  cultivation,  its  sale,  the  ma- 
chinery required,  the  cheinistry  of  the  process, 
&c. 


New  creeds  make  their  way  in  ^e  world  by  a 
process  of  natural  selection.  Most  converts  are 
gained  not  by  the  balance  of  argument,,  bat  by 
a  certain  harmony,  between  the  creed  and  their 
maral  and  intellectual  wants,  for  whioh  they  are 
themselves  unable  to  aocounl^  Therefore  we 
should  often  measure  the  probable  ourrent  of 
opinion  less  by  its  aooeptanoe  amongst  the  most 
qualified  Judges  than  by  the  charm  whioh  it  ap- 
parently posoesoeft  for  the  average  human  beings 
Batordsf  Beview. 
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THE  MAID  OF  SK^R. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 
A  LONG  GOOD-BYE. 

It  is  an  irksome  task  for  a  man  who  has 
always  stood  upon  his  position,  i^nd  justi- 
fied the  unrversal  esteem  and  respect  of 
the  neighbourhood,  to  have  to  recount  his 
own  faning  off,  and  loss  of  proper  station, 
without  being  able  to  render  for  it  any 
cause  or  reason,  except  indeed  his  own 
great  folly,  with  fortune  too  ready  to  sec- 
ond it.  However,  as  every  downfall  has  a 
slope  which  leads  towards  it,  so  in  my  case 
small  downhills  led  treacherously  to  the 
precipice.  In  the  first  place,  the  dog-fish 
and  the  sting-rays  (whicn  alone  came  into 
the  nets  of  our  new  association)  set  me 
swearing  very  hard ;  which,  of  course,  was 
a  trifling  thing,  and  must  have  befallen 
St.  Peter  himself^  whose  character  I  can 
well  understand.  But  what  was  wrong  in 
me  was  this,  that  after  it'  went  on  for  a 
fortnight,  and  not  even  a  conger  turned 
up,  I  became  proud  of  my  swearing  with 
practice,  instead  of  praying  to  be  forgiven 
which  I  always  feel  done  to  me,  if  desired. 
For  my  power  of  words  began  to  please 
me  —  which  was  a  bait  of  the  devil,  no 
doubt  —  as  every  tide  I  felt  more  and 
more  that  married  life  had  not  deprived 
me  of  my  gifb  of  language ;  or,  at  any  rate 
that  widowship  had  restored  my  vigour 
promptly. 

After  this,  being  a  little  exhausted,  for 
two  days  and  two  nights  I  smoked  pipes. 
Not  in  any  mood  soever  unfit  for  a  Chris- 
tian ;  quite  the  contrary,  and  quite  ready 
to  submit  to  any  discipline ;  being  ordered 
also  to  lay  by,  and  expect  a  sign  from 
heaven.  And  at  this  time  came  several 
preachers ;  although  I  had  very  little  for 
them,  and  was  grieved  to  disappoint  their 
remembrance  of  the  ham  that  my  wife 
used  to  keep  in  cut.  And  in  so  many 
words  I  said  that  now  I  was  bound  to  the 
Church  by  a  contract  of  a  shilling  a- week, 
and  if  they  waited  long  enough,  they 
mi^ht  hear  the  clock  str^e — something. 
This,  combined  with  a  crab  whose  sub- 
stance had  relapsed  to  water,  and  the  sign 
of  nothing  in  my  locker  except  a  pint  of 
peppermint,  induced  these  excellent  pas- 
tors to  go ;  and  if  they  shook  off  (as  tbey 
declared)  the  dirt  of  their  feet  at  me,  it 
must  have  been  much  to  their  benefit. 
This  trifle,  however,  heaped  up  my  griev- 
ance, although  I  thought  scorn  to  think  of 
it;  and  on  the  back  of  it  there  came  an* 
other  wrong  far  more  serious,  ladings,  to 


wit,  of  a  wretehed  warrant  being  likely  to 
issue  against  me  from  that  low  tyrant 
Anthony  Stew,  on  a  thoroughly  lying  in- 
formation by  one  of  his  own  gamekeepers. 
It  was  true  enough  that  I  went  through 
his  wood,  with  a  couple  of  sailors  from 
Porthcawl;  by  no  means  with  any  desire 
to  harm,  but  to  see  if  his  game  was 
healthy.  Few  things  occur  that  exalt  the 
mind  more  than  natural  history ;  and  if  a 
man  dare  not  go  into  a  wood,  how  can  he  be 
expected  to  improve  his  knowledge  ?  The 
other  men  perhaps  employed  their  means 
to  obtain  a  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  structure  and  methods  of  various 
creatures,  going  on  two  legs,  or  going  on 
four ;  but  as  for  myself,  not  so  much  as  a 
gun  did  any  one  see  in  my  hands  that  day. 

At  first  I  thought  of  standing  it  out  on 
the  strength  of  all  my  glory ;  but  knowing 
what  testimony  is,  when  it  sets  into  the 
mouths  of  gamekeepers,  and  feeling  my 
honour  concerned,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
other  fellows  (who  were  off  to  sea),  also 
cherishing  much  experience  of  the  way 
Stew  handled  me,  upon  the  whole  I  had 
half  a  mind  to  let  the  neighbourhood  and 
the  county  learn  to  feel  the  want  of  me. 

Also  what  Joe  Jenkins  said  perhaps 
had  some  effect  on  me.  This  w^as  a  young 
fellow  of  great  zeal,  newly  apoointed  to 
Zoar  Chapel,  instead  of  the  steady  Nathan- 
iel Eklwanls,  who  had  been  caught  sheep- 
steahng;  and  inasmuch  as  the  chapel 
stood  at  the  western  end  of  the  village, 
next  door  to  the  "  Welcome  to  Town,  my 
Lads,"  all  the  maids  of  Newton  ran  might- 
ily to  his  doctrine.  For  he  happened  to 
be  a  smart  young  fellow,  and  it  was  large- 
ly put  abroad  that  an  uncle  of  his  had  a 
butter-shop,  without  any  children,  and 
bringing  in  four  pounds  a-week,  at  Chep- 
stow. 

There  is  scarcely  a  day  of  my  life  on 
which  I  do  not  receive  a  lesson  :  and  the 
difference  betwixt  me  and  a  fool  is  that  I 
receive,  and  he  scorns  it.  And  a  finer 
lesson  I  have  rarely  had  than  for  letting 
Joe  Jenkins  into  my  well-conducted  cot- 
tage, for  no  l^etter  reason  than  that  the 
"  Welcome  to  Town  "  was  out  of  beer.  I 
ought  to  have  known  much  better,  of 
course,  with  a  fellow  too  young  to  shave 
himself,  and  myself  a  good  hearty  despiser 
of  schism,  and  above  all  having  such  a  fine 
connection  with  the  Church  of  England* 
But  that  fellow  had  such  a  tongue  —  they 
said  it  must  have  come  out  of  the  butter. 
I  gave  him  a  glass  of  my  choicest  rum,  when 
all  he  deserved  was  a  larruping.  And  I 
nearly  lost  the  church-clock  through  it. 

When  I  heard  of  this  serious  oonsequenoe, 
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I  began  to  call  to  mind,  too  late,  what  the 
chaplain  of  the  Spitfire  —  32  -  gan  razy  — 
always  used  to  say  to  us ;  and  a  finer  fel- 
low to  stand  to  his^ans,  whenever  it  came 
to  close  quarters,  I  never  saw  before  or 
since.  "  Go  down,  parson,  go  down,"  we 
said ;  "  sir,  this  is  no  place  for  your  cloth." 
•*  Sneaking  schismatics  may  skulk,"  he  an- 
swered, with  the  powder-mop  in  his  hand ; 
for  we  had  impressed  a  Methody,  who 
bolted  below  at  exceeding  long  range; 
"but  if  my  cloth  is  out  of  its  place,  I'll 
fight  the  devil  naked."  This  won  over  to 
the  side  of  the  Church  every  man  of  our 
crew  that  was  gifted  with  any  perception 
of  reasoning. 

However,  I  never  shall  get  on  if  I  tell  all 
the  fine  things  I  have  seen.  Only  I  must 
set  forth  how  I  came  to  disgrace  myself  so 
deeply  that  I  could  not  hope  for  years  and 
years  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  despising  so 
much  as  a  lighterman  again. '  The  folk  of 
our  parish  could  hardly  believe  it;  and 
were  it  to  be  done  in  any  way  consistent 
with  my  story,  I  would  not  put  it  on  paper 
now.  But  here  it  is.  Make  the  worst  of 
it.  You  will  find  me  redeem  it  afterwards. 
The  famous  David  Llewellyn,  of  His  Majes- 
ty's Royal  Navv,  took  a  berth  in  a  tradmg- 
schooner,  called  the  "Rose  of  Devon !  " 

After  such  a  fall  as  this,  if  I  happen  to 
speak  below  my  mark,  or  not  describe  the 
gentry  well,  everybody  must  excuse  me  : 
for  I  went  so  low  in  mv  own  esteem,  that 
I  could  not  have  knocked  even  Anthony 
Stew's  under-keener  down  I  I  was  making 
notes,  here  and  there,  already,  concerning 
the  matters  at  Sker  House,  and  the  deli- 
cate sayings  of  Bardie,  not  with  any  view 
to  a  story  perfect  and  clear  as  this  is,  but 
for  my  own  satisfaction  in  case  of  any- 
thing worth  going  on  with.  And  but  for 
this  fore-thouchti  you  could  not  have 
learned  both  ner  sayings  and  doings  so 
bright  as  a,bove.  And  now  being  taken 
away  from  it,  I  tried  to  find  some  one  with 
wit  enough  to  carry  it  on  in  my  absence. 
In  a  populous  neighbourhood  this  might 
have  been ;  but  the  only  man  near  us  who 
had  the  conceit  to  try  to  carry  it  on  a  bit, 
fell  into  such  a  condition  of  mind  that  his 
own  wife  did  not  know  him.  But  in  spite 
of  the  open  state  of  his  head,  he  held  on 
very  stoutly,  trying  to  keep  himself  up  to 
the  mark  with  ale,  and  even  hollands; 
until  it  pleased  God  that  his  second  child 
should  fall  into  the  chicken-pox ;  and  then 
all  the  neighbours  spoke  up  so  much  —  on 
account  of  his  being  a  tailor  —  that  it 
came  to  one  thing  or  the  other.  £ither 
he  must  give  up  his  trade,  and  let  his  ap- 
prentice nave  It -7  to  thinJc  of  which  was 


worse  than  gall  and  wormwood  to  his 
wife  —  or  else  he  must  give  up  all  med- 
dling with  pen  and  ink  and  the  patterns 
of  chicken-pox.  How  could  he  hesitate, 
when  he  knew  that  the  very  worst  tailor 
can  make  in  a  day  as  much  as  the  best 
writer  can  in  a  month  ? 

Upon  the  whole  I  was  pleased  with  this  ; 
for  I  never  could  bear  that  rogue  of  a  snip, 
any  more  than  he  could  put  up  with  me 
for  making  mv  own  clothes  and  Bunny's. 
I  challenged  him  once  on  a  button-hole, 
for  I  was  his  master  without  a  thimble. 
And  for  this  ninth  part  of  a  man  to  think 
of  taking  up  my  pen  1 

The  name  of  our  schooner,  or  rather 
ketch  —  for  she  was  no  more  than  that  (to 
tell  the  truth),  though  I  wished  her  to  be 
called  a  "schooner  "  —  was,  as  I  said,  the 
"  Rose  of  Devon,"  and  the  name  of  her 
captain  was  "  Fuzzy."  Not  a  bad  man,  I 
do  believe,  but  one  who  almost  drove  me 
wicked,  because  I  never  could  make  him 
out.  A  tender  and  compassionate  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  everybody,  whom  it 
pleases  Providence  that  we  should  even 
near  of,  has  been  (since  our  ancestors 
baffled  the  Flood,  without  consulting 
Noah)  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  noblest 
national  traits  of  Welshmen.  Pious  also ; 
for  if  the  Lord  had  not  meant  us  to  in- 
quire. He  never  would  have  sent  us  all 
tnose  fellow-creatures  to  arouse  unallayed 
disquietude.  But  this  man  "Fuzzy,"  as 
every  one  called  him,  although  his  true 
name  was  "  Bethel  Jose,"  seemed  to  be 
sent  from  Devonshire  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  distracting  us.  Concerning  the  other 
two  "  stone-captains  "  ^as  we  called  those 
skippers  who  come  for  limestone,  and  steal 
it  from  Colonel  Longher*s  rocks),  we  knew 
as  much  as  would  keep  us  going  whenever 
their  names  were  mentioned;  but  as  to 
Fuzzy,  though  this  was  the  third  year  of 
his  trading  over,  there  was'  not  a  woman 
in  Newton  who  knew  whether  he  had  a 
wife  or  not!  And  the  public  eagerness 
over  this  subject  grew  as  the  question 
deepened ;  until  there  were  seven  of  our 
best  young  women  ready  to  marry  him,  at 
risk  of  bigamy,  to  find  out  the  matter 
and  to  make  it  known. 

Therefore,  of  course,  he  rose  more  and 
more  in  public  esteem,  voyage  after  voy- 
age ;  and  I  became  jealous,  perhaps,  of  his 
fame,  and  resolved  to  expose  its  hollow 
basis,  as  compared  with  that  of  mine.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  it  came  to  pass  that  my 
glory,  though  still  in  its  pnme,  was  im- 
perilled by  that  Irish  Stew's  proceedings 
—  for  he  must  have  been  Irish  by  origin 
— having  my  choice  (as  a  matter  of 
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coarse)  among  the  three  stone-captains,  I 
chose  that  very  hard  stone  to  crack ;  and 
every  one  all  through  the  village  rejoiced, 
though  bitterly  grieved  to  lose  me,  and 
dreading  the  price  there  would  be  for  fish, 
with  that  extortionate  Sandy  Macraw  left 
alone  to  create  a  monopoly.  There  was 
noc  a  man  in  all  Newton  that  feared  to  lay 
half-a-crown  to  a  sixpence  that  I  brought 
back  the  whole  of  old  Fuzzy's  concerns : 
but  the  women,  having  tried  Skipper  Jose 
with  everything  they  could  think  of,  and 
not  understanding  the  odds  of  betting, 
were  ready  to  lay  a  crooked  sixpence  on 
Fuzzy,  whenever  they  had  one. 

To  begin  with,  he  caught  me  on  the 
hop ;  at  a  moment  of  rumours  and  serious 
warnings,  and  thoroughly  pure  indigna- 
tion on  my  part.  At  the  moment,  I  said 
(and  he  made  me  sign^  that  I  was  prepared 
to  ship  with  him.  Aiter  which  he  held  me 
fast,  and  frightened  me  with  the  land- 
crabs,  and  gave  me  no  chance  to  get  out 
of  his  jaws.  I  tried  to  make  him  laugh 
with  some  of  the  manv  jokes  and  stories, 
which  everybody  knows  of  mine,  and  likes 
them  for  long  acquaintance*  sake.  How- 
ever, not  one  of  tnem  moved  him  so  much 
as  to  fetch  one  squirt  of  tobacco-juice. 
This  alone  enabled  him  to  take  a  strong 
lead  over  me.  Every  time  that  he  was 
bound  to  laugh,  according  to  human  na- 
ture, and  yet  had  neither  a  wag  in  his 
nose,  nor  a  pucker  upon  his  countenance, 
nor  even  so  much  as  a  gleam  in  his  eye, 
so  many  times  I  felt  in  my  heart  that  this 
man  was  the  wise  man,  and  that  laughter 
is  a  folly.  And  I  had  to  bottle  down  the 
laughs  (which  always  rise  inside  of  me, 
whenever  my  joke  has  the  cream  on  it) 
until  I  could  find  some  other  fellow  fit  to 
understand  me  ;  because  I  knew  that  my 
jokes  were  good. 

When  I  found  no  means  of  backing  out 
from  that  degrading  contract,  my  very 
first  thought  was  to  do  strict  justice  to 
our  association,  and  atone  for  the  loss  of 
my  services  to  it.  Therefore,  in  case  of 
anything  undesirable  befalling  me  —  in 
short,  if  I  should  be  ordered  alofb  with  no 
leave  to  come  down  again  —  there  I  made 
my  will,  and  left  my  property  to  establish 
credit,  for  a  new  start  among  them. 
Chairs  and  tables,  knives  and  forks,  iron 
spoons,  brought  into  the  family  by  my 
wife's  grandfather,  several  pairs  of  dudLs 
of  my  own,  and  sundry  poles,  as  before 
described,  also  nets  to  a  good  extent  — 
though  some  had  gone  under  usury  — 
bait-kettles,  I  forget  how  many,  and  even 
my  character  in  a  silk  bag ;  item,  a  great 
many  sundry  things  of  almost  equal  value ; 


the  whole  of  which  I  bravely  put  into  my 
will,  and  left  them.  And  knowing  that 
the  proper  thing  is  to  subscribe  a  codidl, 
therein  1  placed  a  set  of  del^  and  after 
that  mv  blessing.  Eighteenpence  I  was 
compelled  to  pay  for  this  pious  document 
to  a  man  who  had  been  turned  out  of  the 
law  because  he  charged  too  little.  And  a 
better  shilling-and-sixpence  worth  of 
sense,  with  he^  and.  tails  to  it,  his  lord- 
ship the  Bishop  of  Llandaff  will  own  that 
he  never  set  seal  upon ;  unless  I  make 
another  one.  Only  I  felt  it  just  to  leave 
my  boat  entire  to  Bardie. 

Having  done  my  duty  thus,  I  found  a 
bracing  strength  upon  me  to  go  through 
with  everything.  No  man  should  know 
how  much  I  felt  my  violent  degradation 
from  being  captain  of  a  gun,  to  have  to 
tread  mercantile  boards!  Things  have 
changed  since  then  so  much,  through  the 
arsimony  o^  Government,  that  our  very 
est  sailors  now  tail  off  into  the  Merchant 
service.  But  it  was  not  so,  when  I  was 
young ;  and  even  when  I  was  turned  of 
fifty,  we  despised  the  traders.  Even  the 
largest  of  their  vessels,  o4  four  or  as  much 
as  five  hundred  tons,  we  royal  tars  re- 
garded always  as  so  many  dust-bins  with 
three  of  the  clothes-props  hoisted.  And 
now,  as  I  looked  in  the  glass,  I  beheld  no 
more  than  the  mate  of  a  fifty-ton  ketch, 
for  a  thirty-mile  voyage  out  of  Newton 
bayl 

However,  I  had  lived  long  enough  then 
to  be  taught  one  simple  thing.  Whatever 
happens,  one  may  descry  (merely  by  using 
manly  aspect)  dawning  glimpses  of  that 
light  which  the  will  of  God  intended  to  be 
joy  for  all  of  us;  but  so  scattered  now 
and  vapoured  by  our  own  misdoings,  still 
it  will  come  home  some  time,  and  then  we 
call  it  **  comfort." 

Accordingly,  though  so  deeply  fallen  in 
my  own  regarcl,  I  did  not  find  that  people 
thought  so  very  much  the  less  of  me.  Nay, 
some  of  them  even  drove  me  wild,  by  talk- 
ing of  my  "  rise  in  life,"  as  if  I  had 
been  a  pure  nobody  I  But  on  the  whole 
we  learned  my  value,  when  I  was  going 
away  from  us.  For  all  the  village  was 
stirred  up  with  desire  to  see  the  last  of 
me.  My  well-known  narratives  at  the  well 
would  be  missed  all  through  the  autumn ; 
and  those  who  had  dared  to  call  them 
"  lies,"  were  the  foremost  to  feel  the  lack 
of  them.  Especially  the  children  cried 
"Old  Davy  going  to  be  drownded!  No 
more  stories  at  the  well  I "  Until  I  vowed 
to  be  back  almost  before  they  could  fill 
their  pitchers. 
These,  things  having  proved  to  me,  in 
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spite  of  inordinate  modesty,  that  I  had  a 
certain  value,  I  made  the  very  best  of  it ; 
and  let  everybody  know  how  much  I 
wished  to  say  "  Gfood-bye  "  to  them,  al- 
though so  short  of  money.  From  "  Felix 
Farley  "  I  had  received  no  less  than  seven- 
and-tenpenee — for  saving  the  drowned 
black  people  —  under  initials  "  D.  L."  at 
the  office ;  accruing  to  a  great  extent  from 
domestic  female  servants.  Some  of  these 
craved  my  capdid  opinion  as  to  accepting 
the  humble  addresses  of  coloured  gentle- 
men in  good  livery,  and  whether  it .  made 
so  much  difference.  And  now  I  thought 
that  Newton  might  have  a  mark  of  esteem 
prepared  for  me. 

But  though  they  failed  to  think  of  that 
—purely  from  want  of  experience  — 
everything  else  was  done  that  could  be 
done  for  a  man  who  had  no  money,  by  his 
neighbours  who  had  less;  and  sixpence 
never  entered  twice  into  the  thoughts  of 
any  one.  Richard  Matthews,  the  pilot, 
promised  to  mind  the  church  clock  for  me, 
without  even  handling  my  salary.  As  for 
Bunny,  glorification  is  the  shortest  word  I 
know.  A  young  man,  who  had  never  paid 
his  bill,  put  her  into  two-inch  ribbon  ttom 
the  Baptist  preacher's  shop.  Also  a  pair 
of  shoes  upon  her,  which  had  right  and 
left  to  them,  although  not  marked  by  na- 
ture. And  upon  the  front  of  her  bosom, 
kce  that  maae  me  think  of  smuggling; 
and  such  as  that  young  man  never  could 
have  expected  to  get  booked  to  him,  if  he 
had  felt  himself  to  be  more  than  a  month 
converted. 

Moreover,  instead  of  Mother  Jones  (who 
was  very  well  in  her  way,  to  be  sure),  the 
foremost  folk  in  all  the  village,  and  even 
Master  Charles  Morgan  himself,  carpenter 
and  churchwarden,  were  beginning  to  vie 
one  with  the  other,  in  desire  to  entertain 
her,  without  any  word  of  her  five-pound 
note.  In  short,  many  kind  things  were 
said  and  done ;  enough  to  make  any  un- 
bashful  man  desire  to  represent  them. 
But  I,  for  my  part,  was  quite  overcome, 
and  deb'vered  my  speech  with  such  power 
of  doubt  concerning  my  own  worthi- 
ness, that  they  had  to  send  back  to  the 
inn  three  times,  before  they  could  properly 
say  "Good-bye.*' 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 
BRAUOTON  BUBBOW8. 

Tbe  weather  was  still  as  fair  as  could 
be,  with  a  light  wind  from  the  east-north- 
east ;  and  as  our  course  lay  west  by  south, 
and  the  ebb  was  running,  we  slipped  along 
ftt  the  rate  of  six  or  seven  knots  an  hour, 


though  heavily  laden  with  the  Colonel's 
rocks ;  and  after  rounding  Porthcawl  Point 
we  came  abreast  of  the  old  Sker  House  a  lit- 
tle after  sunset.  Skipper  Jose  would  never 
have  ventured  inside  the  Sker-weathers, 
only  that  I  held  the  tiller,  and  knew  every 
vein  of  sand  and  rock.  And  I  kept  so 
close  in-shore,  because  one  of  the  things 
that  vexed  me  most  in  all  this  sudden  de- 
parture, was  to  run  away  without  proper 
ceremony  from  Bardie.  She  was  certain 
to  feel  it  much,  and  too  young  to  perceive 
the  necessity ;  and  fried  pudding  had  been 
promised  her  at  my  table  come  the  very 
next  Sunday. 

The  windows  of  fhe  old  grey  mansion 
gleamed  in  the  fading  western  light,  but 
we  descried  no  smoke  or  movement, 
neither  any  life  or  variance,  only  a  dreary 
pile  of  loneliness  in  the  middle  of  yellow 
sands.  Then  I  rigged  out  my  perspective 
glass,  and  levelled  it  on  the  cuddy  chimney 
— for  the  ketch  was  a  half-decker  — •  to  spy 
if  the  little  one  might  so  chance  to  be  mak- 
ing her  solitary  play,  as  she  was  used  to 
do  all  day,  and  most  of  all  ere  bedtime. 
And  if  she  should  so  happen,  I  knew  how 
wild  her  delight  would  oe  to  discover  a 
vessel  so  near  the  shore;  because  when- 
ever a  sail  went  by,  even  at  two  or  three 
leagues  of  distance,  there  was  no  contain- 
ing her.  Out  she  would  rush  with  her 
face  on  fire,  and  curly  hair  all  jogging,  and 
up  would,  go  two  little  hands,  spread  to 
the  sky  and  the  vast  wide  sea.  "  Mammy 
dear,  I  'ants  'a  so.  Dear  papa,  I  has  yaited 
so  yong.  Ickle  bother,  such  a  lot  of  things 
Bardie's  dot  to  tell  'a."  And  thus  she 
would  run  on  the  brink  of  the  waves  with 
hope  and  sadness  fluctuating  on  her  un- 
formed countenance,  until  the  sail  became 
a  speck.  However,  now  I  saw  no  token  of 
this  little  rover,  uiiless  it  were  some 
washed  clothes  flapping  on  the  rushen 
tufts  to  dry ;  and  Jose  called  me  back  to 
my  spell  at  the  helm  before  I  had  finished 
gazing.  And  in  less  than  half  an  hour, 
the  landmark  of  the  ancient  house  was 
fading  in  the  dew-f»g. 

Our  ship's  company  amounted  to  no 
less  than  four,  all  hands  told  —  viz..  Cap- 
tain Bethel  Jose,  alias  Fuzzy;  Isaac 
Hutchings,  the  mate;  my  humble  self 
(who  found  it  my  duty  to  supersede 
Ikey  and  appoint  myself);  and  a  boy 
of  general  incapacity,  and  of  the  name  of 
«  Bang." 

Ma^ng  fine  weather  as  we  did,  and 
with  myself  at  the  helm  all  night,  and  tak- 
ing command  (as  my  skill  required),  we 
slanted  across  Channel  very  sweetly ;  and 
when  the  grey  of  morning  broke,  Lundj 
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lale  was  on  our  lee-bow.  Hereupon  I  gave 
the  helm  to  old  Ike,  for  beyond  this  was 
unknown  to  me,  and  Proyidence  had  nerer 
led  me  over  Barnstaple  bar  as  yet.  So  I 
tumbled  in,  and  turned  up  no  more  until 
we  were  close  on  the  bar  itself,  about 
ten  o^clock  of  the  forenoon.  This  is  a 
thoroughly  dangerous  place,  a  meeting  of 
treacherous  winds  and  waters,  in  amongst 
uncertain  shoaling,  and  would  be  worse 
than  our  Sker-weathers  if  it  lay  open  to 
south-west  gales.  We  waited  for  the  tide, 
and  then  slipped  oyer  yery  cleverly,  with 
Hartland  Point  on  our  starboard  beam; 
and  presently  we  found  ourselves  in  a  fine 
broad  open  water,  with  plenty  of  grey 
stretch  going  along  it,  and  green  hills  tufV 
ing  away  from  it.  Everything  looked 
so  mild  and  handsome,  that  I  wondered 
whether  these  men  of  Devonshire  might 
not  be  such  fools  for  bragging  after  all, 
when  tested. 

Because,  when  I  found  no  means  to  es- 
cape this  degrading  voyage  to  Devonshire, 
I  had  said  to  myself  that  at  any  rate  it 
would  enable  me  to  peg  down  those  people 
for  the  future.  Not  that  they  boasted,  so 
to  speak,  but  that  they  held  their  tongues 
at  our  boasts  ;  as  much  as  to  say,  "  xou 
may  talk  if  you  please ;  it  does  you  good ; 
and  our  land  is  such  that  we  never  need 
contradict  you.*' 

But  now  when  I  saw  these  ins  and  outs, 
and  ups  and  downs,  and  cornering  places, 
and  the  wrinkles  of  the  valleys,  and  the 
cheeks  of  the  very  rocks,  set  with  green  as 
bright  and  lively  (after  a  burning  sum- 
mer) as  our  own  country  can  show  in  May, 
I  began  to  think  —  though  I  would  not  say 
it,  through  patriotic  unwillingness  —  that 
the  people  who  lived  in  such  land  as 
this  could  well  afford  to  hold  their 
tongues,  and  hearken  our  talk  with  pleas- 
ure. 

Captain  Fuzzy  said  no  word,  to  show 
that  he  was  home  again;  neither  did  he 
care  to  ask  my  opinion  about  the  look  of 
it.  And  old  Ike  treating  me  likewise, 
though  he  ought  to  have  known  much  bet- 
ter, there  I  found  myself  compelled  by  my 
natural  desire  to  know  all  about  my  fel- 
low-creatures, to  carry  on  what  must  have 
been  a  most  highly  flattering  patronage 
towards  the  boy  who  did  our  slop-work, 
and  whose  name  was  ♦*Bang,"  because 
everybody  banged  him. 

This  boy,  forgetting  the  respect  which 
is  due  to  the  mate  of  a  ship  of  commerce  — 
for  I  now  assumed  that  position  legally, 
over  the  head  of  old  Ikey,  who  acknowl- 
edged my  rank  when  announced  to 
him  —  this  ignorant  boy  had  the  inso- 


lence to  give  me  a  clumsy  nudge,  and  in- 
quire— 

"Du  'e  knaw  thiccy  peart  over  yan- 
ner  ?  Them  down-plasses,  and  them  zandy 
backs?" 

"  My  boy,"  I  replied,  "  I  have  not  the 
honour  of  Knowing  anything  about  them. 
Very  likely  you  think  a  good  deal  of 
them." 

**  Whai,  thee  must  be  a  bom  vule.  Them 
be  Braunton  Burrusses  I " 

"  Be  them  indeed  ?  Take  this,  my  boy, 
for  such  valuable  information."  And  I 
gave  him  a  cuff  of  an  earnest  nature,  such 
as  he  rarely  obtained,  perhaps,  and  well 
calculated  to  be  of  timely  service  to  him. 
He  howled '  a  good  bit,  and  attempted  to 
kick ;  whereupon  I  raised  him  from  his  nat- 
ural level,  and  made  his  head  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  fDremast,  preserv- 
ing my  temper  quite  admirably,  but  bear- 
ing in  mind  the  great  importance  of  im- 
pressing discipline  at  an  early  a^.  And 
I  reaped  a  well-deserved  reward  in  his 
life-long  gratitude  and  respect. 

While  Bang  went  below  to  complete  his 
weeping,  and  to  find  some  plaster,  I  began 
to  take  accurate  observation  of  these 
Braunton  Burrows,  of  which  I  had  often 
heard  before  from  the  Devonshire  men, 
who  frequent  our  coast  for  the  purpose 
of  stealing  coal  or  limestone.  An  up-and- 
down  sort  of  a  place  it  appeared,  aa  I 
made  it  out  with  my  spy-glass;  and  I 
could  not  perceive  that  it  beat  our  sands, 
as  those  good  people  declared  of  it.  Only 
I  noticed  that  these  sand-hills  were  of  a 
different  hue  fW>m  ours.  Not  so  bare  and 
yellow-faced,  not  so  swept  by  western 
winds,  neither  with  their  tops  thrown  up 
like  the  peak  of  a  new  volcano.  Bushes, 
spurge,  and  goose-foot  masses,  and  the 
rib-leaved  iris,  and  in  hollow  places  cat's 
mint,  loose-strife,  and  low  eye-bright  — 
these  and  a  thousand  other  plants  seemed 
to  hold  the  flaky  surface  so  as  not  to  fly 
like  ours.  Ike  broke  silence,  which  to  him 
was  worse  than  breaking  his  own  win- 
dows, and  said  that  all  for  leagues  around 
was  full  of  giants  and  great  ppectres. 
Moreover,  that  all  of  it  long  had  been 
found  an  unkid  and  unholy  place,  bad  for 
a  man  to  walk  in,  and  swarming  with 
great  creatures,  striped  the  contrary  way 
to  all  good-luck,  and  having  eight  legs 
every  side,  and  a  great  horn  crawling  af- 
ter them.  And  their  food  all  night  was 
known  to  be  travellers'  skulls  and  sailors' 
bones.  Having  seen  a  good  deal  of  land- 
crabs,  I  scarcely  dared  to  deny  the  story, 
and  yet  I  could  hardly  make  it  out.  There- 
fore, without  giving  vent  to  opinions  of 
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things  which  might  turn  out  otherwise,  I 
lereUed  my  spy-glass  again  at  the  region 
of  which  I  had  heard  such  a  strange  ac- 
count And  suddenly  here  I  beheld  a 
man  of  no  common  appearance  wandering 
in  and  out  the  hollows,  as  if  he  never 
meant  to  stop;  a  tall  man  with  a  long 
grey  beard,  and  wearing  a  cocked-hat  like 
a  colonel.  There  was  something  about 
him  that  startled  me,  and  drew  my  whole 
attention.  Therefore,  with  my  perspective 
gUss  not  long  ago  cleaned,  and  set  ship- 
shape by  a  man  who  understood  the  bear- 
ings—  after  that  rogue  of  a  Hezekiah  had 
done  his  best  to  spoil  it  —  with  this  honest 
magnifier  (the  only  one  that  tells  no  lies) 
I  carefully  followed  up  and  down  the 
fi^re,  some  three  cablese-lengths  away,  of 
this  strange  walker  among  the  sand-hills. 
We  were  in  smooth  water  now,  gliding 
gently  up  the  river,  with  the  mainsail  pay- 
ing over  just  enough  for  steerage-way; 
and  so  I  got  my  level  truly,  and  could 
follow  every  step. 

It  was  a  fine  old-fashioned  man,  tall  and 
very  upright,  with  a  broad  ribbon  upon  his 
breast,  and  something  of  metal  shining; 
and  his  Hessian  boots  flashed  now  and 
then  as  he  passed  along  with  a  stately 
stride.  His  beard  was  like  a  streak  of 
silver,  and  his  forehead  broad  and  white ; 
bat  all  the  rest  of  his  face  was  dark,  as  if 
from  foreign  service.  His  dress  seemed  to 
be  of  a  rich  black  velvet,  very  choice  and 
costly,  and  a  long  sword  hung  at  his  side, 
although  so  many  gentlemen  now  have 
ceased  to  carry  even  a  rapier.  I  like  to 
6ee  them  carry  their  swords  —  it  shows 
that  they  can  command  themselves;  but 
what  touched  me  most  with  feeling  was. 
his  manner  of  going  on.  He  seemed  to  "be 
searching,  ever  searching,  up  the  hiUs  and 
down  the  hollows,  through  the  troughs 
and  on  the  breastlands,  in  the  shadow  and 
the  sunlight,  seeking  for  some  precious 
loss. 

After  watching  this  figure  some  little 
time,  it  was  natural  that  I  should  grow 
desirous  to  know  something  more  about 
him ;  especially  as  I  obtained  an  idea,  in 
spite  of  the  distance  and  different  dress, 
that  I  had  seen  some  one  like  this  gentle- 
man not  such  a  very  long  time  ago.  But 
I  could  not  recall  to  my  mind  who  it  was 
that  was  hovering  on  the  skirts  of  it; 
therefore  I  looked  around  for  help.  Ike 
Hutchings,  my  under-mate,  was  at  the  til- 
ler, but  I  durst  not  lend  him  my  glass,  be- 
cause he  knew  not  one  end  from  the  other ; 
80 1  shouted  aloud  for  Captain  Jose,  and 
begged  him  to  take  a  good  look,  and  tell 
me  everything  that  he  knew  or  thought. 


He  just  set  his  eye,  and  then  shut  up  the 
glass,  and  handed  it  to  me  without  a  word 
and  walked  ofl^  as  if  I  were  nobody !  This 
vexed  me,  so  that  I  holloaed  out :  "  Are 
all  of  you  gone  downright  mad  on  this 
side  of  the  Channel  ?  Can't  a  man  ask  a 
civil  question,  and  get  a  civil  answer  ?  '* 

"  Whe^  he  axeth  what  consarneth  him," 
was  the  only  answer  Captain  Fuzzy  vouch- 
safed me  over  his  shoulder. 

I  could  not  find  it  worth  my  while  to 
quarrel  with  this  ignorant  man  for  the 
sake  of  a  foolish  word  or  two,  considering 
how  morose  he  was.  and  kept  the  keys  of 
everything.  For  the  moment,  I  could  not 
help  regretting  my  wholesome  chastise- 
ment of  the  boy  Bang ;  for  he  would  have 
told  me  at  least  all  he  knew,  if  I  could 
have  taught  him  to  take  a  good  look.  And 
as  for  Ike,  when  I  went  and  tried  him, 
whether  it  was  that  he  failed  of  my  mean- 
ing or  that  he  chose  to  pretend  to  do  so 
(on  account  of  my  having  deposed  him), 
or  that  he  truly  knew  nothing  at  all  — 
at  any  rate,  I  got  nothing  from  him. 
This  was,  indeed,  a  heavy  trial.  It  is  ac- 
knowledged that  we  have  such  hearts,  and 
strength  of  goodwill  to  the  universe,  and 
power  of  entering  into  things,  that  not  a 
Welshman  of  us  is  there  but  yearns  to 
know  all  that  can  be  said  about  every  one 
he  has  ever  seen,  or  heard,  or  even  thought 
of.  And  this  kind  wUl,  instead  of  being  at 
all  repressed  by  discouragement^  increases 
tenfold  in  proportion  as  others  manifest 
any  unkind  desire  to  keep  themselves  out 
of  the  way  of  it.  My  certy,  no  low  curi- 
oSitv  is  this,  but  lofty  sympathy. 

My  grandfather  nine  generations  back, 
Yorath  the  celebrated  bard,  begins  per- 
haps his  most  immortal  ode  to  a  gentle- 
man who  had  given  him  a  quart  of  beer 
with  this  noble  moral  precept :  **  Lift  up 
your  eyes  to  the  castle  gates,  and  behold 
on  how  small  a  hinge  they  move!  The 
iron  is  an  inch  and  a  quarter  thick,  the 
gates  are  an  hundred  aqd  fifty  feet  wide !  '* 
And  though  the  gates  of  my  history  are 
not  quite  so  wide  as  that,  they  often  move 
on  a  hinge  even  less  than  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  in  thickness;  though  I  must  not 
be  too  sure,  of  course,  as  to  the  substance 
of  Bang's  head.  However,  allow  even 
two  inches  for  it,  and  it  seems  but  a  very 
trifling  matter  to  tell  as  it  did  upon  great 
adventures.  The  boy  was  q.s  sound  as  a 
boy  need  be  in  a  couple  of  hours  after- 
wards, except  that  he  nad,  or  pretended 
to  have,  a  xind  of  a  buzzing  in  one  ear ; 
and  I  found  him  so  grateful  for  my  cor- 
rection, that  I  could  not  bear  to  urge  his 
head  with  inquiries  for  the  moment. 
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"  To  Captain  Fuzzy  I  said  no  more.  If 
he  could  not  see  the  advantage  of  attend- 
ing to  his  own  business,  but  must  needs 
go  out  of  his  way  to  administer  public  re- 
proof to  me,  I  could  only  be  sorry  for  him. 
To  Ikey,  however,  I  put  some  questions  of 
a  general  tendency ;  but  from  his  barba- 
rous broken  English  —  if  this  jarson  could 
be  called  Engllsn  at  all  —  the  only  thing  I 
could  gather  was,  that  none  but  true  Dev- 
onshire folk  had  a  right  to  ask  about  Dev- 
onshire familieft.  This  might  be  true  to  a 
certain  extent,  though  I  never  have  seen 
such  a  law  laid  down.  The  answer,  how- 
ever, is  perfectly  simple.  If  these  people 
carry  on  in  a  manner  that  cannot  fail  to 
draw  public  attention,  they  attack  us  at 
once  on  our  tenderest  point,  and  tenfold  so 
if  they  are  our  betters ;  for  what  man  of 
common-sense  could  admit  the  idea  of  any- 
body setting  up  to  be  nobody?  There- 
fore I  felt  myself  quite  ready  to  give  a 
week's  pay  and  victuals,  in  that  state  of 
life  to  which  God  alone  could  have  seen  fit 
to  call  me  —  as  mate  of  that  Devonshire 
ketch,  or  hoy,  or  tub,  or  whatever  it  might 
be  —  four  shillings  and  a  ba»  of  suet- 
dumplings,  twice  a-day,  I  would  nave  given, 
to  understand  upon  the  spot  all  about  that 
elderly  gentleman. 

It  helped  me  very  little,  indeed,  that  I 
kept  on  saying  to  myself,  "This  matters 
not ;  'tis  a  few  hours  only.  The  moment 
we*  get  to  Barnstable,  I  shall  find  some  wo- 
men ;  —  the  women  can  never  help  telling 
everythinjv,  and  for  the  most  part  ten  times 
that.  Only  contradict  them  bravely,  and 
they  have  no  silence  left"  However,  it 
helped  me  not  a  little  when  Captain  Fuz- 
zy, with  a  duck  of  his  head,  tumbled  up 
from  the  cuddy,  brimful,  as  we  saw,  of  the 
dinner-time.  A  man  of  my  experience, 
who  has  lived  for  six  weeks  on  the  horns 
of  sea-snails,  which  the  officers  found  too 
hard  for  them,  that  time  we  were  wrecked 
in  the  Palamede  —  what  can  a  man  of  this 
kind  feel  when  a  trumpery  coaster  dares 
to  pipe  all  hands  to  dinner? 

However,  it  so  happened  for  the  moment 
that  what  I  felt  was  appetite ;  and  Fuzzy, 
who  was  a  firstrate  cook,  and  knew  sea- 
soning without  counting,  had  brought  an 
iron  ladle  up,  so  as  to  save  his  words,  and 
yet  to  give  us  some  idea.  Soup  it  was  of 
a  sort,  that  set  us  thinking  of  all  the  meat 
under  it.  I  blew  upon  it,  and  tasted  a 
drop,  amd  found  that  other  people's  busi- 
ness would  keep  till  at  least  after  dinner. 
In  the  midst  of  dinner  we  came  to  the 
meeting  of  two  fine  rivers,  called  Tawe 
and  Tor  ridge,  and  with  the  tide  still  mak- 
ing strong  we  slanted  up  the  former.  The 


channel  was  given  to  twists  and  turns,  but 
the  fine  open  valley  made  up  for  it,  and 
the  wealth  of  land  on  either  side,  sloping 
with  green  meadows  gently,  and  winding 
in  and  out  with  trees.  Here  were  cattle, 
as  red  as  chestnuts,  running  about  with 
tails  like  spankers,  such  as  I  never  saw 
before ;  but  Ikey  gave  me  to  understand 
that  the  colour  of  the  earth  was  the  cause 
of  it,  and  that  if  I  lived  long  upon  corned 
beef  made  of  them  (whose  quality  no  other 
land  could  create),  I  should  be  turned  to 
that  hue  myself.  At  this  I  laughed,  as  a 
sailor's  yarn;  but  after  regarding  him 
steadfastly,  and  then  gazing  again  at  the 
bullocks,  I  thought  there  might  be  some 
truth  in  it. 

One  thing  I,  will  say  of  these  sons  of 
Devon :  rough  they  may  be,  and  short  of 
grain,  and  fond  of  their  own  opinions,  and 
not  well  up  in  points  of  law  —  which  is  our 
very  nature  —  queer,  moreover,  in  thought 
and  word,  and  obstinate  as  hedgehogs,  — 
yet  they  show,  and  truly  have,  a  kind 
desire  to  feed  one  well.  Money  they  have 
no  great  love  of  spending  round  the  cor- 
ner, neither  will  they  go  surety  freely  for 
any  man  who  is  free  to  run ;  but  "  vittels," 
as  they  call  them,  vittles  1 "  —  before  you 
have  been  fn  a  house  two  minutes  out 
come  these,  and  eat  you  must  I  Happily, 
upon  this  point  I  was  able  to'  afford  them 
large  and  increasing  satisfaction,  having 
rarely  enjoyed  so  fine  a  means  of  pleasing 
myself  and  others  also.  For  the  things 
are  good,  and  the  people  too ;  and  it  takes 
a  bf^d  man  to  gainsay  either. 

CHAPTER  XXVII. 
A  FINE  SPECTACLE. 

We  brought  the  Rose  of  Devon  to  her 
moorings  on  the  south  side  of  the  river, 
about  two  miles  short  of  Barnstable,  where 
a  little  bend  and  creek  is,  and  a  place  for 
barges,  and  "  Deadman's  Pill*'  was  the 
name  of  it.  What  could  a  dead  man  want 
with  a  pill,  was  the  very  first  thing  I  asked 
them ;  but  they  said  that  was  no  concern 
of  theirs;  there  were  pills  up  and  down 
the  river  for  miles,  as  well  as  a  town  called 
Pill-town.  The  cleverest  man  that  I  came 
across  said  that  it  must  be  by  reason  of 
piles  driven  in  where  the  corners  were  to 
prevent  the  washing,  and  he  showed  me 
some  piles,  or  their  stumps,  to  prove  it, 
and  defied  all  further  argument.  For  the 
time  I  was  beaten,  until  of  a  sudden,  and 
too  late  to  let  him  know,  I  saw  like  a  stu- 
pid that  it  must  be  no  other  than  our  own 
word  "  Pwyl,"  which  differs  much  from  an 
English  "  pool,"  because  it  may  be  either 
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dry  or  wet,  bo  long  as  it  lies  in  a  hollow. 
And  with  that  I  fell  a-thinking  of  poor 
Bardie  and  Pwyl  Tavan.  To  be  qmt  of 
remorse,  and  to  see  the  world,  I  accepted 
old  Ikej's  inTitation  to  Barnstable  fair  for 
the  very  next  day.  We  could  not  begin 
to  discharge  our  limestone,  as  even  that 
obstinate  Fuzzy  confessed,  upon  a  sacred 
day  like  that.  Fuzzy  himself  had  a  mind 
for  goine,  as  we  half  suspected,  although 
he  held  nis  tongue  about  it ;  and  my  un- 
der-mate  told  me  to  let  him  alone,  and  see 
what  would  come  of  it. 

The  town  is  a  pleasant  and  pretty  one, 
aod  has  always  been  famous  for  thinking 
itself  more  noble  than  any  other ;  also  the 
fair  was  a  fine  thing  to  see,  full  of  people, 
and  full  of  noise,  and  most  outrageous 
di&lect ;  everybody  in  fine  broad  humour, 
and  no  fighting  worth  even  looking  at. 
This  disappointed  me ;  for  in  Wales  we 
consider  the  ofi'-day  market  a  poor  one, 
unless  at  least  some  of  the  women  pull 
caps.  I  tried,  however,  not  to  miss  it, 
having  seen  in  foreign  countries  people 
meeting  peaceably.  Of  this  I  could  have 
had  no  intention  to  complain  to  poor  Ikey 
Hatchings.  However,  he  took  it  as  if  I 
had,  and  offered  to  find  me  a  man  from 
Bratton,  or  himself,  to  have  a  square  with 
me,  and  stake  half-a-crown  upon  it.  He 
mnst  have  found  early  cause  for  repent- 
ance, if  I  had  taken  him  at  his  word  ;  but 
every  one  would  have  cried  shame  upon 
me  against  such  a  poor  little  fellow.  And 
80  we  pushed  on,  and  the  people  pushed 
ns. 

After  a  little  more  of  this,  and  Ikey 
bragging  all  the  time,  though  I  saw  noth- 
ing very  wonderful,  we  turned  the  corner 
of  a  narrow  street,  and  opened  into  a 
broader  one.  Here  there  seemed  to  be  no 
bollocks,  such  as  had  made  us  keep  springs 
on  oar  cables,  but  a  very  amazing  lot  of 
horses,  trotting  about,  and  parading,  and 
rnshing,  most  of  them  with  their  tails  up- 
boisted,  as  if  by  discharging  tackle. 
Among  them  stood  men,  making  much  of 
their  virtues,  and  sinking  their  faults  (if 
they  had  any),  and  cracking  a  whip  every 
now  and  then,  with  a  style  of  applause 
toward  them. 

Now  I  have  a  natural  love  of  the  horse, 
though  1  never  served  long  on  board  of 
one ;  and  I  regularly  feel,  at  sight  of  them, 
t  desire  to  mount  the  rigging.  Many  a 
time  1  have  reasoned  to  my  own  convic- 
tioo  and  ray  neighbours',  that  a  man  who 
can  stand  on  the  mizzen-top-gallant  yard 
in  a  heavy  gale  of  wind,  must  find  it  a 
ridiculously  easy  thing  to  hold  on  by  a 
borse  with  the  tackle  to  help  him,  and 


very  likely  a  dead  calm  all  round.  Never- 
theless, somehow  or  other,  the  result  seems 
always  otherwise. 

I  had Just  hailed  a  man  with  a  colt  to 
show  ofi^  and  commodore's  pendants  aU 
over  his  tail,  and  was  keeping  clear  of  his 
counter  to  catch  the  rise  of  the  wave  for 
boarding  him,  when  a  hush  came  over  all 
hands  as  if  the  street  had  been  raked  with 
chain-shot.  And  on  both  sides  of  the 
street  all  people  fell  back  and  backed 
their  horses,  so  that  all  the  roadway  stood 
as  clear  as  if  the  fair  had  turned  into  a 
Sunday  morning. 

Up  the  centre,  and  heeding  the  people 
no  more  than  they  would  two  rows  of 
trees,  came  two  grave  centlemen,  daintily 
walking  arm  in  arm,  and  dressed  in  black. 
They  had  broad-flapped  hats,  long  coats 
of  broadcloth,  black  silk  tunics,  and  buckled 
breeches,  and  black  polished  boots  reach- 
ins  up  to  the  buckles. 

Meanwhile,  all  the  people  stood  huddled 
together  upon  the  pitched  stones  on  either 
side,  touchmg  their  hats,  and  scarce  whis- 

Eering,  and  even  the  showing  off  of  the 
orses  went  into  the  side-streets. 
After  all  the  bowing  and  legging  that  I 
had  beheld  in  the  Royal  Navy,  the  double 
file,  the  noble  salutes,  the  manning  of  the 
sides  and  yards,  the  drums,  the  oars  all 
upon  the  catch,  and  all  the  other  glorious 
tnin^  that  fit  us  to  thrash  the  Frenchmen 
so,  tnere  was  nothing  else  left  for  me  to« 
suppose  but  that  here  were  two  mighty 
admirals,  gone  into  mourning  very  likely 
for  the  loss  of  the  Royal  George,  or  come 
on  the  sly  perhaps  to  eigoy  the  rollicking 
of  the  fair,  and  sinking  the  uniform  for 
variety.  How  could  I  tell,  and  least  of  all 
would  I  think  of  interfering  with  the  plea- 
sure of  my  betters ;  therefore  I  stopped  in 
my  throat  the  cheer  (which  naturally 
seemed  to  rise  the  moment  I  took  my  hat 
off),  for  fear  of  letting  the  common  people 
know  that  I  understood  their  Honours. 
But  after  looking  again  so  long  as  one 
might  without  being  inquisitive,  1  saw  that 
neither  of  these  great  men  could  walk  the 
deck  in  a  rolling  sea. 

I  had  been  so  bold  in  the  thick  of  the 
horses  that  Ikey  had  found  it  too  much 
for  him  always  to  keep  close  to  me  ;  but* 
now,  as  the  nearest  horse  must  have  drifted 
the  length  of  two  jolly-boats  away,  this 
little  sailor  came  up  and  spoke. 

"  Can  'e  show  the  laikes  of  they  two,  in 
Taffy-land,  old  Taffy  now  ?  " 

"  rlenty,  I  should  hope,"  said  I  (though 
proud  in  the  end  to  say  "  not  one  '^ ; 
**but  what  a  fuss  you  makel  Who  are 
they?" 
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"  As  if  thee  didn't  know ! "  cried  Ikey, 
staring  with  indignation  at  me. 

"How  shonld  I  know  when  I  never 
clapped  eyes  on  either  of  them  till  this 
moment  ?  ** 

"  Thou  hast  crossed  the  water  for  some- 
thing then,  Davy.  Them  be  the  two  Pas- 
sons !  " 

"Two  Passonsl"  I  could  not  say  it 
exactly  as  he  sounded  it.  "  I  never  heard 
of  two  Passons." 

"  *A  wants  to  draive  me  mad,  'a  dooth," 
said  Ikey,  in  self-commune  :  "  Did  'e  never 
hear  tell  of  Passon  Chowne,  and  Passon 
Jack,  man  alive  now  ?  " 

It  was  hopeless  to  try  any  more  with 
him,  for  I  could  not  ding  into  his  stupid 
head  the  possibility  of  such  ignorance. 
He  could  only  believe  that  I  feigned  it  for 
the  purpose  of  driving  him  out  of  his 
senses,  or  making  little  of  his  native  land. 
So  I  felt  that  the  best  thing  I  could  do  was 
to  look  at  these  two  great  gentlemen 
accurately  and  impartially,  and  thus  form 
my  own  opinion.  Hence  there  was  pros- 
pect of  further  pleasure,  in  coming  to 
know  more  about  them. 

Verily  they  were  goodly  men,  so  far  as 
the  outer  frame  goes ;  the  one  for  size, 
and  strength,  and  stature  — and  the  other 
for  face,  form,  and  quickness.  I  felt  as 
surely  as  men  do  feel,  who  have  dealed 
much  among  other  men,  that  I  was  gazing 
upon  two  faces  not  of  the  common  order. 
And  they  walked  as  if  they  knew  them- 
selves to  be  ever  so  far  from  the  average. 
Not  so  much  with  pride,  or  conceit,  or  any 
sort  of  arrogance,  but  with  a  manner  of 
going  distinct  from  the  going  of  fellow- 
creatures.  Whether  this  may  have  been 
so,  because  they  were  both  going  straight 
to  the  devil,  is  a  (juestion  that  never 
crossed  my  mind,  until  I  knew  more  about 
them.  For  our  parsons  in  Wales,  take 
them  all  in  all,  can  hardly  be  called  gentle- 
men ;  except,  of  course,  our  own,  who  was 
Colonel  Lougher's  brother,  also  the  one  at 
Merthyr  Mawr,  and  St.  Brides,  and  one  or 
two  other  places  where  they  were  custom- 
ers of  mine ;  but  most  of  the  rest  were 
small  farmers'  sons,  or  shopkeepers'  boys, 
and  so  on.  These  may  do  very  well  for  a 
parish,  or  even  a  congregation  that  never 
sees  a  gentleman  (except  when  they  are 
summoned  —  and  not  always  then)  ;  how- 
ever, this  sort  will  not  do  for  a  man  who 
has  served,  ay,  and  been  in  battle,  under 
two  baronets  and  an  earl. 

Therefore  I  looked  with  some  mis^ving 
at  these  two  great  parsons ;  but  it  did  not 
take  me  long  to  perceive  that  each  of  them 
was  of  good  birth  at  least,  whatever  his 


manners  afterwards,  —  men  who  must 
feel  themselves  out  of  their  rank  when 
buttoned  into  a  pulpit  for  reasoning  witH 
Devonshire  plough-tail  Bobs,  if  indeecl 
they  ever  did  so ;  and  as  for  their  flocks, 
they  kept  dogs  enough  at  any  rate  to  look 
after  them.  For  thejr  both  kept  hounds ; 
and  both  served  their  Churches  in  true 
hunting  fashion  —  that  is  to  say,  with  a 
steeplechase,  taking  the  country  at  full 
gallop  over  hedges  and  ditches,  and  stabling 
the  horse  in  the  vestry.  All  this  I  dia 
not  know  as  yet,  or  I  must  have  thought 
even  more  than  I  did  concerning  those  two 
gentlemen.  The  taller  of  the  two  waa  as 
fair  and  ruddy,  and  as  free  of  countenance, 
as  a  June  rose  in  the  sunshine ;  a  man  of 
commanding  build  and  figure,  but  with  no 
other  command  about  him,  and  least  of  all, 
that  of  his  own  self.  The  other  it  was 
that  took  my  gaze,  and  held  it,  having: 
caught  mine  eyes,  uutil  I  forgot  myself^ 
and  dropped  them  under  some  superior 
strength.  For  the  time,  I  knew  not  how  I 
felt,  or  what  it  was  that  vanquished  me ; 
only  that  my  spirit  owned  this  man's  to  be 
its  master.  Whether  from  excess  of  good- 
ness, or  from  depth  of  desperate  eiil,  at 
the  time  I  knew  not. 

It  was  the  most  wondrous  unfathomable 
face  that  ever  fellow-man  fixed  gaze  upon ; 
lost  to  mankindliness,  lost  to  mercy,  lost 
to  all  memory  of  God.  As  handsome  a 
face  as  need  be  seen,  with  a  very  strong 
forehead  and  coal-black  eyes,  a  straight 
white  nose,  and  a  sharp-cut  mouth,  and  the 
chin  like  a  marble  sculpture.  Disdain  waa 
the  first  thing  it  gave  one  to  think  of;  and 
after  that,  cold  relentness  humour;  and 
after  that,  anything  dark  and  bad. 

Meanwhile  this  was  a  very  handsome 
man,  as  women  reckon  beauty;  and  his 
age  not  over  forty,  perhaps ;  also  of  good 
average  stature,  active  and  elegant  form, 
and  so  on.  Neither  years  nor  cubits  make 
much  odds  to  a  man  of  that  sort ;  and  the 
ladies  pronounce  him  perfect. 

When  these  two  were  gone  by,  I  was 
able  to  gaze  again  at  the  taller  one. 
Truly  a  goodly  man  he  was,  though  spared 
from  being  a  good  one.  He  seemed  to 
stand  over  me,  like  Sir  Philip ;  although  I 
was  measured  for  six  feet  aud  one  inch, 
before  I  got  into  rheumatic  ways.  And  as 
for  size  and  compass,  my  parents  never 
could  give  me  fooa  to  fetch  out  my  girth, 
as  this  parson's  was.  lie  looked  a  good 
yard  and  a  half  round  the  chest,  and  his 
arras  were  like  oak-saplings.  However, 
he  proved  to  be  a  man  void  of  some  pride 
and  some  evil  desires,  unless  anybody  bore 
hard  on  him ;  and  as  for  reading  the  col- 
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lectfl,  or  lessonS)  or  eren  the  burial  se'nrice, 
I  was  told  that  no  man  in  the  British 
realm  was  fit  to  say  "  Amen  *'  to  him. 
This  had  something  to  do  with  the  size  of 
his  chestf  and  perhaps  might  have  helped 
to  increase  it.  His  sermons  also  were 
done  in  a  style  that  women  would  come 
many  miles  to  eiyoy ;  beginning  very  soft 
and  sweet,  so  as  to  melt  the  milder  ones  ; 
and  then  of  a  sudden  roaring  greatly  with 
all  the  contents  of  enormous  lungs,  so  as 
to  ring  all  round  the  sides  of  the  strongest 
weaker  vessels.  And  as  for  the  men, 
what  could  they  think,  when  the  preacher 
coald  drub  any  six  of  them  ? 

This  was  "  Parson  Jack,"  if  you  please, 
his  surname  being  "  Rambone,"  as  1  need 
not  Bay,  unless  I  write  for  unborn  genera- 
tions. His  business  in  Boutport  Street 
that  day  was  to  see  if  any  man  would 
challenge  him.  He  had  held  the  belt 
sefen  years,  they  said,  for  wrestling,  as 
well  as  for  bruising ;  the  condition  whereof 
was  to  walk  the  street  both  at  Barnstaple 
fidr  and  at  Bodmin  revels,  and  watch 
whether  any  man  laid  foot  across  him. 

This  he  did  purely  as  a  layman  might. 
Bat  the  boxing  and  bruising  were  part  of 
his  office,  so  that  he  hung  up  his  cassock 
always  for  a  challenge  to  make  rent  in  it. 
There  had  been  some  talk  of  a  Cornishman 
interfering  about  the  wrestling;  and  bad 
people  hoped  that  he  might  so  attempt, 
and  never  know  the  way  home  again ;  but 
as  for  the  fighting,  the  cassock  might  hang 
till  the  beard  of  Parson  Jack  was  grey, 
before  any  one  made  a  hole  in  it.  Also 
the  Cornish  wrestler  found,  after  looking 
at  Parson  Jack,  that  the  wisest  plan  be- 
fore him  was  to  challenge  the  other  Cor- 
nishmcn,  and  leave  the  belt  in  Devon- 
shire. 

All  this  I  found  out  at  a  little  gathering 
which  was  held  round  the  corner,  in  Bear 
Street,  to  reflect  upon  the  business  done 
at  the  fair,  and  compare  opinions.  And 
although  I  had  never  beheld  till  then  any 


the  honour  of  paying  nothing ;  and  therein 
I  found  not  a  man  that  would  think  of 
evading  his  duty  towards  the  chair.  I  en- 
treated them  all  to  be  frank,  and  regard 
me  as  if  I  were  born  in  Barnstaple,  wnich 
they  might  look  upon  as  being  done  other- 
wise, as  the  mere  turn  of  a  shaving;  for 
my  father  had  been  there  twice,  and  my 
mother  more  than  once  thought  of  trying 
it.  Everybody  saw  the  force  of  this ;  and 
after  a  very  fine  supper  we  grew  as  genisA 
as  could  be.  And  leading  them  all  with  a 
delicate  knowledge  of  the  ins  and  outs  of 
these  natives  (many  of  which  I  had  learned 
at  the  fair),  and  especially  by  encouraging 
their  bent  for  contradiction,  I  heard  a  good 
deal  of  the  leading  people  in  the  town  or 
out  of  it.  I  listened,  of  course,  to  a  very 
great  deal,  which  might  be  of  use  to  me 
or  might  not ;  but  my  object  was,  when  I 
could  gather  in  their  many-elbowed  stories, 
to  be  thoroughly  up  to  the  mark  on  three 
points. 

First,  about  Fuzzy,  and  most  important. 
Who  was  he?  What  was  he?  Where 
did  he  live  ?  Had  he  got  a  wife  ?  And  if 
so,  why?  And  if  not,  more  especially, 
why  again  ?  Also,  how  much  money  had 
he,  and  what  in  the  world  did  he  do  with 
it ;  and  oould  he  have,  under  the  rose,  any 
reason  for  keeping  our  women  so  distant  ? 
Particularly,  I  had  orders  to  know  whether 
he  was  considered  handsome  by  the  Dev- 
onshire women.  For  our, women  could 
not  make  up  their  minds,  and  feared  to 
give  way  to  the  high  opinion  engendered 
b^  his  contempt  of  them.  Only  they  liked 
his  general  hairiness  if  it  could  be  war- 
ranted not  to  come  off. 

Upon  this  point  I  learned  nothing  at  all. 
No  man  even  knew  Bethel  Jose,  or,  at  any 
rate,  none  would  own  to  it,  perhaps  be- 
cause Ikey  was  there  to  hearken ;  so  I  left 
that  until  I  should  get  with  the  women. 
My  next  matter  was  about  Braunton  Bur- 
rows, and  the  gentleman  of  high  rank 
who  wandered  up  and  down  without  tell- 


of  our  good  company,  neither  expected  to  ing  tis  vhy.  And  I  might  hereupon  have 
see  them  again,  there  were  no  two  opinions  won  some  knowledge,  and  was  beginning 
about  my  being  the  most  agreeable  man  i  to  do  so,  when  a  square  stout  man  came 
in  the  room.  I  showed  them  how  to  make  in  and  said,  "  Hush  I  "  and  I  would  gladly 
punch  to  begin  with,  as  had  been  done  by  i  have  thrown  a  ju^  at  him.  Nevertheless 
his  Royal  Highness,  with  mo  to  declare  I  did  learn  somethmg  which  I  mean  to  tell 
proportions ;  and  as  many  of  the  farmers  i  next  to  directly. 


had  tamed  some  money,  they  bade  me 
think  twice  about  no  ingredient  that 
would  figure  on  the  bill,  even  half-a- 
crown. 

By  right  of  superior  knowledge,  and 
also  as  principal  guest  of  the  evening,  I 
became  voted  the  chairman,  upon  the 
clear  understanding  that  I  would  do  them 


But  as  concerned  the  third  question  be- 
fore me  (and  to  myself  the  most  itching 
of  any),  satisfaction,  to  at  least  half-meas- 
ure, was  by  proper  skill  and  fortune! 
brought  within  my  reach  almost.  And 
this  I  must  set  down  at  leisure,  soberly 
thinking  over  it. 
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From  The  Oentlenuui's  Magarine. 
THE  STORY  OF  THE  HOSTAGES. 

The  "  Story  of  the  Hostages,'*  of  their 
sufferings  and  death,  is  a  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  Commune  that  nas  not  yet 
been  told.  In  England  we  have  had  only 
a  few  glimpses  of  the  terrible  scenes  that 
attended  the  end  of  these  noble  and  re- 
signed men.  The  story  is  besides  intense- 
ly dramatic ;  and  if  it  shows  that  a  picture 
of  the  Commune  and  its  doings  would  not 
be  unworthy  of  Mr  Carlyle's  Salvator 
Rosa-like  pencil,  the  same  reason  proves 
abundantly  that  the  Commune  movement 
is  barbarous  and  brutal  enough  to  form  a 
chapter  in  the  old  French  Involution  of 
1793.  All  the  bloodthirsty  and  fiendish 
incidents  have  been  feithfuUy  reproduced, 
and,  happily,  also  the  heroic  virtues  of  pa- 
tience and  courage  by  which  those  atroci- 
ties were  encountered. 

In  many  a  window  along  the  Boulevards 
are  to  be  seen  little  terra  cotta  busts, 
done  with  singular  spirit  and  skill;  and 
the  print  shop  windows  exhibit  whole 
lines  of  ecclesiatical  portraits,  an  unaccus- 
tomed spectacle  in  Paris,  where  they 
usurp  the  place  of  notorious  demireps. 
These  are  likenesses  of  those  who  are 
rather  melodramatically  labelled  '*  vie- 
times;  "  in  short,  are  dismal  reminders  of 
that  piteous  story  of  the  innocent  hostages, 
whose  mournful  fate,  from  the  number  of 
surrounding  atrocities,  has  scarcely  excited 
the  sympathy  and  horfor  it  merits.  In 
the  grotesque  and  hideous  pantomime  of 
the  Commune,  this  episode  alone  has  a 
pathetic  dignity,  and  the  figures  of  the  in- 
nocent stand  out  against  the  flaming  back- 
ground of  burning  Paris.  Their  story 
has  not  yet  been  told  consecutively,  and 
we  shall  now  attempt  to  follow  it  out. 

In  is  only  by  turning  over  the  newspa- 
pers, pamphlets,  caricatures,  and  photo- 
graphs of  this  strange  era,  that  we  can  get 
even  a  conception  of  the  extraordinary 
state  of  things  that  prevailed  during  those 
nine  weeks  from  March  the  18th  to  May 
tiie  24th.  The  members  of  the  Commune 
themselves,  with  their  theatrical  dignities 
of  generals,  colonels,  delegates,  ministers 
of  finance,  installed  at  the  great  Govern- 
ment OflSces  —  where  they  held  orgies  — 
together  with  their  wild,  half-dressed,  half- 
dnlled  soldiers,  seem  to  be  figures  out  of 
Callot's  or  Goya's  pictures.  Some,  during 
these  days  of  whirl  and  delirium,  could 
not  resist  being  photographed  in  their 
reen-room  finery,  in  comic  military 
resses,  and  girt  about  with  sashes,  llieir 
faces,  too,  corresponded.  Some  had  a  per- 
fect circus  air,  others  a  shaggy,  sans  cidoUe 


bearing,  while  others,  again,  were  of  a 
bearded,  burly  type,  such  as  we  sometimes 
find  among  French  physicians.  But  there 
were  two  who  had  a  special  and  direct 
connection  with  the  tragedy  we  are  about 
to  describe  —  namely,  Ferr^  and  Raoul 
Rigault.  Both  these  men  were,  curious  to 
say,  of  the  same  type ;  each  with  a  dark 
beard  and  moustache,  and  each  wearing 
those  French  "  pinch-nose  "  glssses,  which 
imparted  a  "  mince  '*  and  dandified  air,  in 
grotesque  contrast  to  the  ferocious  charac- 
ter of  their  creed. 

Both  were  very  young.  Ferrd  was  -  but 
five-and-twenty,  and  Raoul  Rigault  only  a 
little  older.  Again  the  behaviour  of  these 
men — their  taste  for  blood,  their  cruelty, 
their  cold  mercilessness  —  calls  up,  in  quite 
a  vivid  way,  that  no  description  could 
have  realized,  the  figures  of  the  detnons 
who  figured  in  the  great  Revolution.  It 
helps  us  to  understand  the  *^  sea-green  in- 
corruptible and  his  quiet,  refined  man- 
ner ;  while  his  eye  quested  blood.  Indeed, 
all  the  antics  of  these  men  of  1871  —  their 
decrees,  burnings,  levelling  of  columns, 
and  the  rest  of  their  awful  deeds,  all 
crowded  into  a  few  weeks — reproduced 
by  instinct,  and  without  any  purpose  of 
imitation,  the  former  era.  But  where  the 
likeness  was  carried  out  only  too  faithful- 
ly, was  in  the  thirst  for  Priests'  Blooi>. 
This,  indeed,  seems  to  be  a  motto  of  all 
Revolution;  the  first  attack  is  made  on 
the  clergy;  the  Jesuits  and  curds  are 
driven  out  or  slaughtered.  And  this  is 
not  a  mere  devouring  of  the  shepherds  be- 
fore beginning  with  the  sheep;  but  a 
sort  of  morbid  fury,  a  grudge  of  years* 
standing.  For  these  unhappy  victims  are 
helpless  to  interfere  with  their  purposes. 
But  this  rabid  phobia  Bhould  surely  be 
considered  a  compliment  to  these  good 
men,  though  one  paid  at  the  expense  of 
life  itself. 

Rigault  was  Dele^^ate  of  Public  Safe- 
ty," as  it  was  called  in  the  pompous  jar- 
gon of  the  Commune,  and  he  soon  con- 
trived to  be  appointed  to  the  office  of 
Procureur  or  Prosecutor  for  the  Commune^ 
and  later  to  that  of  Chief  of  Police.  With 
such  powers,  this  man  took  a  fiendish 
pleasure  in  denouncing  and  arresting  not 
those  who  might  be  opposed  to  his  party 
but  those  to  whom  he  liad  an  instinct  of 
dislike.  In  his  friend  Ferr^  he  found  an 
associate  of  a  congenial  turn  of  mind. 
These  two  men  must  be  held  responsible 
for  the  cold-blooded  murders  that  fol- 
lowed. The  eyes  of  both  turned  eagerly  to 
the  "  cassocks  "  then  walking  about  Paris, 
with  plenty  to  do. 
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On  the  7th  of  April,  "  the  Hostage  law  " 
was  TOted,  which  was  to  the  effect  that 
Cfery  one  suspected  of  holding  relations 
witii  Versailles  shoirld  be  brought  before 
*jw7,  and,  if  found  guilty,  detained  in 
prison  as  a  hostage ;  so  that  if  any  pris- 
oner were  put  to  death  by  the  Versaillists, 
three  of  these  hostages  should  he  executed 
in  reprisal.  Fortified  by  this  decree,  they 
could  set  to  work  with  effect ;  for  every 
person  who  did  not  sympathize  with  them 
might  tx  officio^  be  suspected  of  holding 
relations  with  Versailles. 

Mr.  Leighton  passed  by  the  Bue  St. 
HoDor^  about  three  or  four  o'clock  one 
moniing,  when  he  noticed  a  group  of  the 
ill-fed  and  grote8<}uely  dressed  Federals 
standing  as  if  waiting. for  some  one.  In  a 
moment  a  door  opened  in  another  street, 
and  a  man  issuing  forth  hurried  away  in  a 
very  alarmed  fashion.  Presently  the  door 
was  opened  again,  and  two  soldiers  burst 
oot  in  pursuit,  the  man  was  caught, 
draped  in,  and  the  door  shut  again.  This 
was  the  Abb6  Deguerry,  the  well-known 
Vicar  of  the  Madeleine,  who  was  immeiisely 
popolar  and  loved  by  both  rich  and  poor. 
His  very  air  was  enga^g ;  a  fine  tall  hand- 
some old  man,  full  of  activity  and  vigour, 
with  a  singularly  open  and  honest  face  and 
a  quick  and  lively  expression  —  a  fresh 
cdonr,  and  a  cloud  of  wiry  silver  hair  on 
each  side  of  his  head.  He  was  eloquent 
and  witty,  was  rechercM  in  the  salons  of 
the  ** swell"  congregation  who  attended 
his  &8hionable  church,  but  was  far  more 
at  home  in  the  squalid  quarters  of  St.  Eus- 
tache,  where  he  nad  formerly  been  vicar. 
His  charity  was  unbounded ;  he  kept  noth- 
ing for  himself.  Finally,  he  had  several 
times  declined  a  Bishopric.  Once  he  had 
been  persuaded  to  accept  that  of  Mar- 
seilles, but  a  few  hours  later  he  repented. 
**No,"  he  said ;  **  I  belong  to  the  Madeleine. 
1  ahall  stay  there,  and  die  there."  To  have 
selected  such  a  man  for  a  victim  shows  not 
merely  a  fiendish  hatred  of  such  goodness, 
bat  a  dull  stupidity  and  ignorance  that 
would  make  their  cause  for  ever  odious. 

With  this  good  man  were  also  arrested 
^  Archbishop  of  Paris ;  President  Bon- 
jean  ;  the  Arcnbishop's  second  vicar,  the 
Abb^  Allard,  who  was  also  a  member  of 
the  International  Society  for  the  Relief  of 
the  Wounded ;  Father  Ducoudray,  Rector 
of  the  Seminary  of  St.  Genevifeve ;  and 
Father  Clerc,  a  Jesuit.  These  names  are 
£uniliar  to  us  from  their  unhappy  noto- 
riety; but  many  more  —  priests,  monks, 
bankers,  lawyers  —  were  seized  and  thrown 
into  prison.  The  Archbishop  had  received 
friendly  warnings ;  but  he  refused  to  de- 


part or  conceal  himself^  saying  that  the 
post  of  the  shepherd  was  with  his  flock. 
The  Delegate  Kegfere,  whom  the  writer 
saw  at  the  Versailles  trial  defending  him- 
self with  great  coolness  and  fluency,  and 
who  affected  to  carry  out  the  role  of  a 
pious  man,  sending  his  children  to  relig- 
ious schools,  actually  paid  him  a  visit  with 
this  view.  This  strange  official  followed 
the  offices  of  the  Church  with  regularity, 
though  once  in  the  sacrist  he  denounced 
the  Archbishop  as  a  traitor,  and  said  he 
would  "vote  against  him."  The  Arch- 
bishop was  considered  a  clever  man,  of 
strone  convictions.  He  had  a  fine  ecclesi- 
asticid  head.  The  hostages  were  all  con- 
signed to  the  cells  of  the  common  prison- 
ers and  treated  with  extraordinary  rigour 
—  the  leading  hostages  being  confined 
chiefly  at  the  Mazas  Prison. 

Weeks  passed  bv,  and  the  Versailles 
troops  were  gradually  drawing  the  circlo 
closer  and  yet  closer.  As  they  found  the 
end  drawing  nearer,  the  Communist  lead- 
ers felt  the  necessity  of  committing  their 
followers  to  the  cause  by  some  desperate 
acts  which  should  make  them  feel  they 
were  cut  off  firom  all  hope  of  mercy,  and 
thus  make  them  fight  the  more  savagely. 
Ferr^  succeeded  Kaoul  Rigault  in  his 
office  of  Chief  of  Police,  the  former  wish- 
ing to  have  wider  and  more  general  scope 
for  his  work,  and  on  this  change  a  fresh 
impulse  was  given.  The  appetite  for  blood 
was  yet  more  whetted :  inaeed,  there  can 
be  no  question  but  that  if  the  Commune 
had  had  a  longer  respite,  the  old  "  Reisn 
of  Terror  "  would  have  fairly  set  in.  The 
crusade  against  the  "cassocks"  can  be 
followed  chronologically.  Their  property 
had  been  systematically  plundered.  The 
Jesuits,  the  Missionaries  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  Dominicans,  the  Church  of  St. 
Sulpice  and  its  Seminary,  the  "Birds** 
Convent,  and  even  that  church  of  tender 
and  sacred  memories,  Notre  Dame  des 
Victories,  were  all  invaded  and  pillaged. 
On  the  10th  of  April,  a  notice  posted  on 
the  Church  of  Montmartre  spoke  signifi- 
cantly of  the  rising  hostility  to  things 
sacred.  It  described  the  priests  as  "  ban- 
dits,*' their  churches  as  lairs  where  the 
people  were  "morally  assassinated."  As 
yet  no  priest's  blood  had  been  shed.  But 
the  warnings  and  menaces  were  so  signif- 
icant, and  the  silent  apprehension  of  some 
cruel  work  to  come  so  strong,  that  the 
writer  well  remembers  an  attempt  being 
made  in  London  by  some  English  ecclesias- 
tics, to  get  Lord  Granville  to  interfere : 
but,  naturally,  without  result  Nothing 
could  be  done.   But  when  on  the  21st  of 
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May  the  gate  of  St.  Cloud  was  forced  by 
the  Versaillists,  and  their  artillery  was 
ranged  along  the  Trocadero  heights,  the 
last  bloody  act  of  this  nightmare  began, 
almost  at  once.  Then  the  desperate  men 
that  led  the  Communists  seemed  to  turn 
at  bay,  or  coolly  to  make  their  prepara- 
tions for  turning  at  bay. 

An  unfotunate  young  journalist  named 
Chaudey  had  been  carried  off  it  was  said, 
to  gratify  the  hatred  of  Raoul  Rigault. 
M.  Louis  Enault  was  sitting  by  him  in  the 
Sih'le  office,  when  a  gigantic  masquerader 
with  a  vast  plume  of  feathers,  and  at- 
tended by  half  a  dozen  comic  guards,  ar- 
rested him.  He  had  been  carried  to  Ste. 
Pelagic,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  23rd  of 
May,  close  upon  midnight,  Raoul  hurried 
to  his  cell,  attended  by  tw6  followers, 
armed  to  the  teeth.  He  told  Chaudey  he 
must  get  ready  for  death,  and  on  the 
wretched  prisoner  remonstrating  that  he 
had  had  no  trial,  that  it  was  an  assassin- 
ation, the  Communist  Prosecutor  burst 
into  a  gross  and  violent  attack  upon  his 
victim,  accusing  him  of  having  "fired 
upon  the  people  in  his  paper."  A  squad 
of  Federals  had  been  sent  for.  There  was 
no  help  at  hand ;  for,  either  by  accident 
or  design,  all  the  regular  prisron  officials 
were  absent  that  night.  Thus  the  victim 
was  surrounded  by  spies  and  enemies. 
Even  a  prisoner  was  allowed  to  look  on 
and  insult  him.  He  was  led  round  to  a 
retired  avenue  of  the  prison,  close  to  the 
chapel.  A  lantern  fixed  at  a  comer  of 
the  wall  shed  a  dim  light ;  while  another 
was  carried  by  one  Berthier.  Rigault, 
finding  his  men  hesitate,  drew  his  sword^ 
and  assailed  then  with  coarse  reproaches ; 
then  gave  the  word.  The  journalist  was 
only  hit  in  the  arm,  but  with  undaunted 
courage,  cried,  "Vive  la  Republique.'* 
Then  one  of  the  warders  with  two  shots 
stretched  him  on  the  ground;  while  a 
Brigadier  Gentil,  with  a  coarse  oath,  fired 
his  revolver  at  him.  The  prisoner  came 
last,  and  discharged  his  pistol  into  the 
skull  of  the  unfortunate  man.  The  savage 
execration  of  the  victim,  with  the  by- 
standers taking  a  share  in  his  execution, 
was  a  fair  imitation  of  the  procedure  of 
the  old  revolutions.  Rigault  wa»  heard 
to  say,  "  We  ought  to  have  begun  all  this 
long  ago ! " 

These  were  the  last  days  of  the  Com- 
mune, and  into  them  were  crowded  all 
sorts  of  dramatic  horrors.  On  the  24th 
of  May,  Ferrd  arrived  at  the  Prefecture, 
accompained  by  Wurtz  and  another  of  his 
familiars.  He  sent  for  the  registers,  and 
gave  out  that  all  who  had  served  the  Em- 


pire or  Versailles  were  to  bo  shot.  Ho 
selected  three  by  name ;  but  when  they 
were  brought  out,  one  was  found  to  be 
mad,  and  was  actually  wearing  a  straight- 
waistcoat.  He  was  put  aside.  The  sec- 
ond, when  called  for,  had  wit  enough  to 
conceal  himself.  The  third  was  one  v  eys- 
set,  a  gendarme  officer.  He  was  hurried 
out,  and  was  heard  to  make  the  faint  re- 
monstrance —  "  You  promised  to  spare  my 
life."  The  answer  he  received  was,  "  All 
right,  all  right ;  these  men  have  no  time 
to  lose ;  so  get  along."  All  through  the 
scene  that  followed  many  bystanders  re- 
called the  figure  of  the  Prefect  of  Police, 
hurrying  and  bustling  about,  conspicaous 
by  "  a  light-coloured  paletdt  with  a  velvet 
collar,"  a  little  cane  in  his  hand,  and  the 
gaudy  Commune  scarf  about  his  waist. 
Maoy  who  did  not  know  him  at  all  identi- 
fied him  by  this  bizarre  dress.  A  squad 
of  men  were  waiting  who  called  them- 
selves the  "  Avengers  of  Flourens  "  (  Fcn- 
geurs  de  Flourens),  to  whom  he  distributed 
money — a  process,  it  seems,  always  gone 
through  beu>re  bloody  work  began.  And 
then  the  party  set  out  for  the  quai, 
which  was  close  by.  Travellers  will  re- 
call the  strange  mass  of  buildings  which 
formed  the  Prefecture  —  all  caked  to- 
gether, the  houses  overlooking  the  water, 
as  in  Holland,  the  tottering  edifices  cen- 
turies old.  The  writer  was  lately  looking 
at  the  spot  to  which  they  dragged  their 
victim,  and  where  Ferr6  gave  the  word, 
saying,  "  There's  your  man  I "  A  volley 
was  discharged,  and  he  was  then  flung  into 
the  water.  That  atrocity  was  followed  by 
an  orgie  at  the  Prefecture,  when  the  Prefect 
and  his  band  were  said  to  have  remained 
twenty-six  hours  at  table,  whioh  they  con- 
cludea  by  setting  fire  to  the  place,  with- 
out releasing  a  number  of  malefactors 
who  were  confined,  and  who  would  have 
been  burnt,  but  for  the  courageous  be- 
haviour of  one  of  the  warders. 

While  these  things  were  going  on,  the 
Communists  found  a  sort  of  amusement 
in  announcing  to  the  hostages  confined  in 
the  Mazas  Prison  that  each  day  was  to  be 
their  last.  A  former  police  officer,  named 
Rabut — a  class  of  men  whom  the  Com- 
munists regarded  with  an  almost  demon- 
iacal hatred  —  had  been  told  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  22nd,  by  a  friendly  warder,  that 
the  Versailles  troops  were  in  the  town, 
and  that  he  would  soon  be  free.  The 
other  answered,  sadlv, "  Provided  we  are 
not  assassinated  in  the  meantime."  But 
about  eight  o'clock  that  evening,  just  as  he 
was  getting  into  bed,  the  warder  came  to 
tell  mm  that  he  must  dress  himself  and 
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get  ready  to  be  brought  to  another  prison ) 
—  La  Boqnette.  At  this  news  his  heart 
sank,  for  he  knew  that  La  Roquette  was 
the  one  always  associated  with  condemned 
prisoners.  He  was  brought  to  a  dark  cell 
and  detained  there  an  hour,  when  he  was 
brought  to  the  office  and  confronted  with 
two  delee^tes,  who  asked  if  his  name  was 
Rabut.  On  bein^  told  that  it  was,  they 
turned  to  each  other  with  sparkling  eyes, 
and  said  that  "  It  was  all  right.'*  He  was 
then  brought  down  to  the  court,  where  a 
large  furniture  wagon,  covered  with  can- 
vas, and  open  at  both  ends,  was  waiting. 

Other  hostages  had  been  also  sum- 
moned, and  were  crowded  into  the  wagon, 
to  the  number  of  about  a  dozen.  'Diey 
were  driven  through  the  streets,  while  a 
crowd,  half-drunk,  thirsty  for  blood,  pur- 
sued them  with  revilings  and  cries  of 
"  Death !  death  1 "  A  venerable  mission- 
ary, with  a  long  white  beard  —  the  Abb^fe 
Pemi  —  was  among  them,  and  his  name 
was  called  third  on  the  list.  He  described 
the  shocking,  and  coarse  insults  they  re- 
ceived from  the  crowd  of  wretches  about 
them,  and  declared  that  "  during  his  five- 
and-twenty  years'  life  spent  amongst  sav- 
ages, he  bad  never  seen  anything  so  horri- 
ble as  the  faces  of  the  infuriated  women 
and  men  who  were  howling  for  their 
blood."  Later  events  show  that  it  was 
only  motives  of  policy  that  prevented 
their  conductors  allowing  them  to  be  torn 
in  pieces  —  like  the  deer  flung  to  the 
hounds  at  Fontainebleau.  They  arrived, 
however,  safely  at  the  grim  prison,  which 
closed  its  gales  on  them.  One  of  the 
gaolers  standing  by  witnessed  their  arri- 
val and  heard  the  officer  in  charge  say, 
"We  are  going  to  shoot  them."  The 
gaoler  made  a  sort  of  remonstrance,  but 
was  violently  threatened  by  the  officer, 
and  warned  to  look  to  himself.  They 
spent  that  most  gloomy  night  in  their 
cells.  The  danger  was  coming  terribly 
near,  though  they  might  have  a  uttle  hope 
from  the  news  that  the  troops  were  mak- 
inorway. 

This  was  on  Tuesday,  the  twenty-third. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  next  day 
there  was  a  sort  of  unnatural  calm.  The 
police  officer  in  the  morning  asked  for 
water,  but  received  the  rather  ominous 
answer,  **  You  won't  want  it :  as  you  will 
be  out  of  this  to-morrow,  or  perhaps  this 
evening."  But  the  prison  officiab  were 
secretly  indulgent,  as  far  as  they  dared  to 
be  ^0.  They  were  allowed  to  see  and 
spci^  to  each  other.  The  Archbishop  was 
soflering  a  creat  deal  from  the  long  confine- 
ment, and  had  been  put  into  a  wretched 
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cell.  An  honest  doctor,  also  detained  at 
La  Roquette,  tried  bard  to  g6t  him  placed 
in  a  cell  close  to  him,  where  he  himself 
could  be  at  hand  to  attend  him.  And  he 
pressed  the  Archbishop  to  get  this  change 
made.  The  latter,  thanking  him  heartily, 
said  he  did  not  wish  to  be  separated  from 
his  friends.  A  young  priest,  De  Marsay, 
also  confined  in  the  prison*  got  him  to 
accept  his  cell,  which  was  No.  21,  and  in 
the  4th  division,  having  a  chair  and  a 
table,  and  a  glimpse  of  a  little  garden. 
The  same  good  ecclesiastic  had  previously 
exchanged  cells  with  President  Bonjean, 
who  found  the  glare  of  the  sun  too  oppres- 
sive. The  Archbishop  was  very  ill  indeed. 
M.  De  Marsav  had  some  talk  with  both. 
The  Archbishop  repeated  how  he  had 
refused  to  fly,  believing  it  was  his  duty  to 
remain.  The  President  spoke  tenderly  of 
his  wife.  He  said  he  had  been  offered 
forty-eight  hours  to  go  and  see  her,  giv- 
ing his  parole  that  he  would  return  before 
the  hour  fixed ;  but  that,  considering  the 
difficulties  of  communication  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  his  being  prevented  carrying 
out  what  he  had  given  his  honour  to  un- 
dertake, he  thought  better  to  decline. 
More  probably  this  upright  man  and 
judge  felt  that  he  dared  not  trust  him- 
self to  his  family  and  friends,  and  feared 
lest  there  should  be  a  speck  on  the  ermine 
he  so  adorned. 

There  was  something  simple  and  noble 
in  this  judge's  character.  A  Senator  and 
Dean  of  the  Court  of  Cassation,  he  had 
felt  it  his  duty  to  return  to  the  city  when 
the  moment  of  danger  came.  He  was  actu- 
ally leaving  the  bench  when  he  was  seized 
and  dragged  away  to  prison.  One  of  the 
priests  who  was  confined  bore  testimony 
to  his  noble  demeanour  under  this  awful 
trial.  "  This  mjigistrate,  good  Christian, 
and  honest  man,  was  actually  the  one 
among  us  all  who  feared  death  the  least. 
He  it  was  who  cheered  and  encouraged 
us  —  and  strengthened  us."  A  letter  of 
his,  addressed  to  a  young  friend,  has  been 
preserved,  which  shows  a  state  of  mind 
worthy  of  a  philosopher.  "  My  dear  child," 
he  said,  "  what  I  have  done  1  would  do 
again.  However  painful  have  been  the 
consequences  to  my  dear  family,  in  the 
simple  fact  of  doing  one's  duty  there  is  an 
inward  satisfaction  which  helps  us  to  sup- 
port wit  I  patience,  and  even  with  calm- 
ness, the  bitterest  trials.  I  have  never 
before  now  so  well  understood  the  passage 
in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount:  ^Blessed 
are  they  who  suffer  persecution  for  jus- 
tice' sake.'  My  dear  friend,  let  us  do  our 
duty  and  remain  cheerful,  up  to  the  foot 
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of  the  scaffold."  This  was  no  platitude. 
All  his  fellow-prisoners  were  inexpressibly 
comforted  by  his  never-failing  cheerful- 
ness, and  even  gaiety,  to  the  last  moment. 
But  he  had  always  been  a  religious  man  — 
and  as  he  lived,  so  he  died. 

That  day  passed  over  slowly.  But  at 
night,  about  eight  o'clock,  the  Missionary 
heard  the  clatter  of  arms  and  footsteps  in 
the  passage  of  the  prison;  and,  looking 
out,  saw  a  band  of  Communist  soldiers. 
He  presently  heard  one  of  them  say, "  We 
must  finish  off  these  Versailles  bandits ; " 
and  one  of  the  fellows  answered  him, 
"  We'll  floor  them,  youll  see  ! "  He  knew 
what  this  meant,  and  began  to  prepare 
himself  for  death.  In  a  moment  he  heard 
some  one  open  the  door  of  the  next  cell, 
and  ask  the  occupant,  Was  he  the  citizen 
Darboy  ?  "  This  was  a  youne  priest  named 
Guersand,  who  answered  "  No.**  The  Mis- 
sion vy  then  heard  a  voice  answer  gentlv, 
"Herel"  It  was  the  unfortunate  Arch- 
bishop. They  next  passed  to  M.  Bonjean*s 
cell.  The  prisoner  was  beginning  to  un- 
dress. He  was  told  to  come  as  he  was, 
and  make  haste.  He  had  time  to  press 
the  hand  of  Abb6  De  Marsay,  whose  cell 
was  next  his ;  and  gave  him  this  pathetic 
message,  "Tell  my  wife  that  I  die  with 
her  memory  at  my  heart." 

The  Communists  had  been  mustered  in 
the  court  of  the  prison.  They  were  a 
band  of  some  forty  or  fifty,  selected  from 
the  "  Avengers  of  the  Republic,"  the  "  foi^ 
lorn  Hope  of  the  Commune,"  the  Las- 
cars," and  the  "  Zouaves  of  the  Column  of 
July,"  and  other  fantastically  named  corps. 
Some  were  dressed  up  grotesquely  in  hats 
with  red  plumes,  and  lone  cloaks.  All 
seemed  to  be  half-drunk.  Most  were  very 
young.  At  their  head  were  two  men  ;  one 
in  a  workman's  blouse,  with  a  long  beard  ; 
the  other  a  member  of  the  Commune,  wear- 
ing his  scarf  over  a  light  palet6t,  and  a  red 
bow  edged  with  gold^  It  was  not  very 
clearly  established  whether  this  was  Ferre, 
as  the  more  careful  and  trustworthy  of  the 
witnesses  would  not  swear  to  him*;  though, 
at  the  close  of  the  Communist  trial,  a  wit- 
ness swore  to  his  presence  in  rather  too 
wholesale  a  fashion.  But  as  Ferr^  direct- 
ed the  executions  6f  a  day  or  two  before, 
and  those  of  a  day  or  two  later,  it  seems 
almost  certain  that  he  was  present  on  this 
occasion. 

While  they  were  in  the  court,  various 
prisoners  were  taking  hurried  glances 
m>m  the  windows,  and  listening  with 
strained  ears ;  indeed,  all  this  account  can 
only  be  put  together,  literally  from  dra- 
matic snatches  of  words,  and  glimpses 


caught  up  here  and  there  from  a  window 
or  a  doorway.  But  this  was  checked,  as 
soon  as  observed,  with  a  ferocious  menace. 
The  band  in  the  court  were  heard  talking 
together,  "  We  are  to  have  our  fifty  francs 
apiece"  —  and  began  trying  their  locks. 
But  there  were  some  symptoms  of  hanging 
back  from  the  office  of  actual  execution ; 
some  shifting  it  on  to  the  others,  with  a 
"You  do  it,"  "No;  you  do  it."  But  at 
last  it  was  arranged,  and  they  proceeded 
to  load.  Then  Ferrd,  or  whoever  was  the 
Communist  delegate,  was  heard  to  address 
them,  "  Citizens,  you  know  that  six  of  onr 
men  are  wanting.  Well,  we  must  have  six 
of  these  !  "  and,  out  of  the  list  in  his  hand, 
selected  six  names.  Then  Le  Fran9ai8, 
Governor  of  the  prison  (who  had  been  six 
years  at  the  galleys),  led  the  way  up  to 
the  prisoners*  corridor.  The  Communists 
followed,  and  were  drawn  up  in  the  gal- 
lery; and  the  Hostages,  as  we  have  seen, 
were  called  out. 

What  dictated  the  selection  of  these  six 
is  not  known,  save  that  five  were  ecclesias- 
tics of  high  position.  As  the  Archbishop 
passed  into  the  corridor,  he  was  heard  to 
say,  "  The  justice  of  the  oppressor  is  slow 
in  coming  1 "  As  each  came  out,  they  had 
to  pass  through  the  double  file  of  Federals, 
who  poured  out  on  them  a  foul  torrent  of 
execration.  When  they  got  to  the  foot 
of  the  stairs  leading  to  the  court-yard, 
they  all  met  and  emoraced  affectionately. 
They,  were  allowed  to  exchange  a  few  last 
words.  Then  they  were  loaded  with  in- 
sults ;  and  some  one  reproached  the  Arch- 
bishop with  having  done  nothing  for  the 
Commune.  He  answered  that  he  had 
written  to  Versailles,  and  it  was  not  his 
fault  if  they  had  not  answered  him.  If  he 
was  to  die,  he  added,  he  hoped  he  should 
die  like  an  honourable  man.  Fresh  abuse 
was  heaped  upon  him.  But  a  man  in  a 
blouse  stepped  forward,  and  said  roughly 
that  it  was  a  cowardly  thing  to  insult  men 
who  were  going  to  be  shot;  and  they 
should  be  let  alone.  This  had  some  effect. 
Then  they  moved  forward  in  a  sort  of  lit- 
tle procession.  The  Archbishop  went  first, 
the  Judge  leaning  on  his  arm  —  then  the 
Abb^  Allard,  his  hands  joined  in  an  atti- 
tude of  prayer ;  and  then  the  brave  and 
charitable  old  Abb6  Deguerry,  attended 
by  the  Jesuit  Clerc,  and  r5re  Ducoudray. 

They  were  in  the  open  avenue,  walking 
towards  a  sort  of  griUe  or  iron  gate  to  the 
circular  avenue,  which  had  been  opened, 
and  the  Archbishop,  as  he  passed,  rested 
his  hand  on  it,  and  turned  to  speak.  The 
Abb^  De  Marsay,  who  was  at  one  of  the 
windows,  tried  hard  to  catch  what  he  said ; 
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but  the  Federate  closed  up  and  drowned  his 
words,  one  aajing  **  Get  on  1  This  is  no 
time  for  talk.  Tp-ants  don't  eive  us  such 
indulgences."  They  passed  07,  and  Fa- 
ther Ducoudray,  glancing  up  at  the  win- 
dow where  his  friend  was,  opened  his 
soutane,  and  significantly  pointed  to  his 
heart.  All  were  calm,  gentle,  resigned, 
and  met  their  end  with  true  dignity. 

An  avenue  ran  round  the  prison  between 
two  high  walk.  The  night  was  dark,  and 
the  sky  was  even  more  darkened  by  clouds 
of  black  smoke,  for  Paris  had  already  be- 
gun to  bam.  Some  of  the  Federals  car- 
ried flaming  torches;  the  rest  walked  in 
loose  order  round  about  the  prisoners. 
They  arrived  at  a  ipot  where  the  wall 
makes  a  bend;  there  they  halted.  It 
must  have  been  a  strange  procession.  As 
it  tramped  by  a  prisoner  in  his  cell  heard 
one  of  the  priests  utter,  "  O  my  Grod  I  my 
God  I"  while  the  Abb6  Allard  exhorted 
his  companions  to  be  firm.  The  six  were 
placed  against  the  wall  iii  a  line.  The 
Archbishop  then  advanced  and  addressed 
the  assassins  in  a  few  words,  saying  that 
be  heartily  forgave  them,  which  seems  to 
have  produced  a  strange  scene.  For  two 
of  the  men  advanced,  and,  dropping  on 
their  knees,  begged  for  his  blessing.  Their 
comrades  rushai  at  them  and  loaded  them 
with  abuse.  A  cruel,  meagre-looking 
man,  about  thirty-five  years  old,  dressed 
in  a  blouse,  advanced  to  give  the  word. 
His  name  was  Virigg.  Two  discharges 
immediately  followed,  and  the  victims  fell. 
Some  were  cruelly  wounded,  and  the  pris- 
ODors  far  off  in  the  cells  counted  with  sink- 
iikg  hearts  the  dropping  shots  that  sac- 
oeeded.  Virigg  advanced,  and  with  his 
iHStol  gave  the  coup  de  grace  to  the  Arch- 
bishop. The  President,  writhing  on  the 
ground,  strove  to  raise  himself,  and  was 
diot  down.  One  of  the  assassins  was 
heard  joking  on  it  as  they  went  away. 
"You  saw  how  the  old  fellow  tried  to  get 
up !  It  was  time  to  finish  him  oflEl"  They 
suflfered  cruelly.  The  skull  of  Father 
Docoudray  was  literally  broken  in,  and 
M.  Bonjean's  legs  were  broken  in  many 
{daces. 

At  eleven  o'clock  that  night,  Lamotte, 
one  of  the  warders,  was  told  to  go  on 
duty  in  place  of  one  of  the  Communists, 
who  was  drunk,  and  to  fetch  a  cart  The 
bodies  were  then  searched,  the  articles 
fi)Qnd  on  them  were  brought  to  the  Di- 
rector; then  they  were  driven  off  to  Pfere 
la  Chaise.  When  they  were  disinterred 
some  days  later,  they  were  found  placed 
in  ttmple  sheUs.  The  violet  cassock  of  the 
Archbishop  was  all  tattered  wit^  baUs; 


his  gold  cross,  chain,  &c.,  were  gone  — 
even  the  ffold  cord  on  his  hat.  Such  is  the 
history^  of  their  suffering;  and,  however 
calamitous  the  story,  their  unostentatious 
dignity  and  courage  furnish  a  welcome 
contribution  to  the  nobility  of  human 
nature. 

Then  followed  the  massacre  of  some 
poor  Dominicans,  who  had  been  carried 
off  about  a  week  before  from  their  con- 
vent and  schools.  They  were  not  classed 
as  hostages,  though  the  title  made  no  dif- 
ference in  their  fate.  The  fathers,  profes- 
sors, servants,  all  were  taken  away  en 
masse.  On  the  morning  after  the  Arch- 
bishop's execution,  about  eight  o'clock,  an 
officer  entered  and  announced  to  them 
that  they  were  free.  "But  we  can't  leave 
you  in  the  hands  of  the  Yersaillists,  so  you 
must  follow  us  to  the  Gobelins ;  from  thence 
you  can  go  wherever  you  please."  This 
would  seem  to  have  been  one  of  the  cruel 
"jests  "  of  which  the  Revolutionists  were 
fond :  for  the  ecclesiastics  were  led  through 
an  infuriated  mob,  all  threatening  them 
with  death.  When  they  got  to  the  Gobelins 
they  were  told  they  could  not  be  allowed 
to  go,  as  they  would  be  torn  to  pieces  in 
the  streets.  The  shells  were  falling  on  the 
buildings,  and  they  were  purposely  thrust 
out  into  the  open  court.  They  were  then 
taken  to  a  new  prison  in  the  Rue  d'ltalie. 
As  they  waited,  the  door  was  often  thrown 
open,  and  a  sort  of  Garibaldian  announced 
to  them :  "  Cassocks  1  get  up.  We  are 
going  to  put  you  on  the  barricades." 
They  were  accordingly  conducted  into  a 
perfect  rain  of  balls,  but  escaped  being 
struck.  When  the  insurgents  were  driven 
from  the  barricades  they  took  their  pris- 
oners with  them,  and  sent  them  back  to 
the  prison.  There  they  prepared  for 
death,  confessed  each  other,  and  received 
tbeir  Prior's  exhortation.  At  half-past 
four  came  Colonel  Cerisier  with  a  new 
order;  they  were  all  to  set  out  —  fathers, 
professors,  and  domestics.  When  thev  got 
to  the  gate  of  the  prison  the  command  was 
given :  "  Pass  out,  one  by  one,  into  the 
street."  They  obeyed.  The  Prior  said: 
"  Let  us  ffo,  my  friends,  in  the  name  of  our 
good  God."  As  each  came  oat  a  terrible 
fire  was  directed  on  them  by  the  mob 
waiting  for  them.  Twelve  were  shot 
down;  one  miraculously  escaped  to  tell 
the  story,  his  ooat  pierced  with  bullets. 
He  was  able  to  slip  unobserved  into  an 
open  doorway,  where  a  good  woman  hur- 
ried him  into  her  husband's  clothes,,  and 
sheltered  him  till  all  danger  was  over. 
Tet  these  weie  all  good  and  holy  men» 
whose  Uvea  were  devoted  to  attending  thft 
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poor,  educating  children,  and  serving  in 
their  church.  It  is  fatal  to  the  cause  of 
the  Revolution  that  such  should  be  made 
the  objects  of  its  fury. 

We  now  return  to  the  hostages  remain- 
ing in  La  Roquette.  Among  them  were 
three  Jesuits  —  Olivain,  de  Beugy,  and 
Caubert ;  the  Director  of  a  charitable  or- 
phan-house ;  Pore  Planchat,  a  young  sem- 
inarist ;  the  good  Abb^  Sabbatier,  of  No- 
tre Dame  de  Lorette,  whose  life,  like  that 
of  the  Abb6  Deguerry,  was  given  up  to  the 
poor  —  and  more  especially  to  teaching 
poor  children  —  of  his  parish,  who  wor- 
shipped him.  There  were  fourteen  priests 
in  all,  and  thirty-six  gendarmes  who  were 
specially  obnoxious  to  the  people.  On  the 
twenty-sixth,  two  days  after  tne  first  mas- 
sacre, the  Versailles  troops  were  in  pos- 
session of  a  large  portion  of  Paris;  yet 
terrible  scenes  were  going  on.  Ferr6 
came  in  the  morning  to  the  prison,  and 
held  a  sort  of  court  for  tlie  trial  of  the 
soldiers.  Some  were  hurriedly  dealt  with ; 
a  raging  mob  waiting  at  the  gate  for  their 
prey.  A  member  of  the  court  would  ap- 
pear at  the  door  with  a  prisoner,  hand  out 
a  scrap  of  paper  with  his  condemnation 
written  on  it.  The  victim  would  be  thrust 
out,  under  the  pretext  of  being  conducted 
to  execution,  but  in  reality  to  be  de- 
spatched by  the  mob.  In  their  despair 
some  would  try  and  run  for  their  lives, 
only  to  be  shot  down,  as  a  witness  de- 
scribed it,  "like  wild  animals."  The 
priests  were  dealt  with  after  the  same 
fashion. 

On  Thursday,  about  four  o'clock,  when 
the  shells  were  falling  on  the  prison  —  a 
Brigadier  Romain  arrived,  and  with  a  joy- 
ful air  announced  to  them  that  they  were 
to  be  set  free.  "  We  want  fifteen,"  said 
the  Brigadier ;  "  so  answer  to  your  names." 
They  were  not  deceived  by  this  pretence, 
and  knew  that  their  hour  was  come. 
When  he  came  to  one  of  the  names  which 
was  written  illegibly,  a  religious  stepped 
forward  and  calmly  said  it  was  his. 
Another  asked  might  he  take  his  hat, 
but  the  Brigadier  said  it  was  not  worth 
while,  as  they  were  only  going  to  the  of- 
fice. In  the  court  below  was  waiting  a 
band  of  armed  men,  some  of  whom  seemed 
to  be  the  same  who  had  assisted  at  the 
Archbishop's  execution.  The  leader  was 
a  Garibaldian,  with  very  red  hair,  a  huge 
sabre,  and  a  revolver,  which  be  flourished. 
An  apothecary  was  watching  all  this  from 
the  window  of  his  cell,  and  heard  snatches 
of  an  angry  conversation  between  this  man 
and  the  governor  of  the  prison,  the  ci- 
deuant  convict  Le  Fran9ais.   The  Garibal- 


dian said,  roughly:  "Twenty  minutes 
won't  do.   I  must  have  them  at  once." 

They  were  then  taken  away  on  one  of 
those  dreadful  progresses  through  the 
streets  to  the  notorious  quarter  of  Belle- 
ville. How  they  ^ot  there,  or  where 
tl^ey  passed  that  night  or  the  following 
mbming,  is  not  known;  but  on  Friday 
evening,  at  about  six  o'clock,  they  were 
seen  walking  in  terrible  procession  through 
the  Rue  de  Paris. 

It  was  composed  of  the  Federals  chiefly 
belonging  to  battalions  of  the  5th  and 
11th  quarters,  some  men  of  a  body  called 
"Bergeret's  Forlorn  Hope,"  and  a  band 
of  vile  and  unsexed  women,  who  are  ad- 
mitted to  have  been  *he  most  ferocious  of 
the  whole.  After  these  came  some  of  the 
unfortunate  gendarmes;  then  the  four- 
teen priests ;  and  then  the  remaining  sol- 
diers. There  were  fifly  prisoners  in  idL 
Drums  and  trumpets  played  a  sort  of  a 
furious  march ;  while  the  yells  and  execra- 
tions of  the  crowd  that  rushed  on  either 
side  must  have  made  the  whole  seem  some- 
thing infernal.  They  turned  into  the  Rue 
Haxo,  a  little  behind  which  was  an  open 
space,  which  had  been  cleared  just  before 
the  war  broke  out  in  order  to  build  a  ball- 
room. The  ground  had  been  dug  out  at 
one  side  for  the  foundations,  so  that  the 
whole  presented  the  appearance  of  a  sort 
of  circus  with  a  deep  trench  at  one  end. 

Here,  and  in  all  tne  streets  that  gave 
upon  this  place,  was  waiting  a  surging, 
roaring  crowd,  which  eddied  still  in  un- 
clean waves  as  the  head  of  the  procession 
passed  in.  A  man  was  riding  among  this 
mass  who  was  greeted  with  shouts  of  ap- 
probation, and  when  the  prisoners  ap- 
proached he  called  out,  "  Here's  a  good 
take,  my  men !  Now,  let  me  see  you  finish 
theml" 

A  young  man,  fair,  pale,  handsomely 
dressed,  and  evidently  of  superior  station, 
was  also  seen  with  them,  and  was  heard 
to  say :  "  Shoot  them  down,  my  friends  ; 
shoot  them  down  I 

The  whole  place  where  the  future  ball- 
room was  to  be  erected  was  now  one  mass 
of  human  beings.  The  fifty  unfortunate 
men  were  dragged  forward  and  thrust 
into  the  trench.  The  priests  yrere  already 
wounded,  but  were  perfectly  resigned  and 
patient.  Then  commenced  slaughter 
with  revolvers  that  could  only  be  com- 
pared to  a  battue.  Shot  after  shot  was 
poured  into  the  fatal  trench  until  it  be- 
came a  mass  of  lifeless,  bleeding  remains. 
For  a  time  all  was  like  an  orgie  from  the 
mixed  sounds  of  yells,  imprecations,  and 
shots.   Then  came  a  sudden  stillness.  A 
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man  in  a  grev  hat  and  blouse,  with  a  gun 
slung  on  his  back,  came  out  of  the  trench 
and  was  received  with  delight  and  con- 
gratulations—  young  and  pretty  women 
patting  him  on  the  back,  and  saying, 
"Well  done;  bravo,  my  friend  I"  The 
unfortunate  Abbe  Sabbatier  was  pierced 
with  eight  balls,  his  brain  blown  out,  his 
jaw  shot  away. 

We  back  again  to  La  Roquette, 
where  there  were  still  left  a  few  hostages, 
among  whom  were  half  a  dozen  priests. 
It  was  evident  that  the  Commune  were 
economizing  their  victims,  using  them  in 
batches  to  stimulate  the  already  whetted 
appetites  of  their  followers.  The  old 
Chinese  Missionary  had  somehow  been 
passed  over,  though  he  often  thought  his 
last  moment  had  come.  There  were  also 
Fathers  Sorat,  Chaulieu,  and  about  sixty 
laymen. 

It  was  now  Saturday,  the  27th.  The 
end  was  at  hand,  and  it  was  to  be  the  last 
day  of  the  Commune.  About  evening 
news  spread  through  the  prison  that  the 
terrible  Ferrd  had  arrived.  He  had  come 
to  carry  off  a  fresh  batch  to  execution.  A 
brave  Superintendent  or  Brigadier  of the 
prison  named  Binet,  was  shocked  at  this 
fresh  demand,  and  came  down  to  Ferr^, 
whom  he  found  flourishing  a  revolver,  and 
surrounded  by  half  a  dozen  of  his  men, 
their  guns  slung  on  their  backs.  The 
Brigadier  began  to  plot  with  a  companion 
how  he  was  to  save  them,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment thought  of  snatching  Ferrd*s  pistol 
and  shooting  him,  but  that  was  found  too 
risky.  He  was  forced  to  bring  them  down. 
There  were  of  course  in  the  prison  the 
regular  malefactors,  and  as  he  went  up 
stjurs  it  occurred  to  him  that  it  would  be 
a  good  idea  to  release  and  arm  these  men, 
on  condition  of  their  fighting  in  defence 
of  the  place.  Accordingly  all  sorts  of  rude 
weapons,  hammers,  bars,  &c.,  were  fur- 
nished to  them,  and  according  to  other 
accounts  the  Communists  handed  in  arms 
through  the  grating.    Binet  presently 

'  saw  one  of  the  criminals  who  was  under 
sentence  of  death,  aiming  at  him  with  a 
musket.  Cries  of  "  Hurrah  for  the  Com- 
mune!"  echoed  through  the  building. 
But  the  courageous  officer  went  and 
warned  the  hostages  not  to  be  seduced 
down  by  any  cries  that  the  gates  were 
open,  and  then  barricaded  himself  and 

*  them.  He  was  seen  at  a  window,  and  an 
infurated  Communist  called  upon  him  to 
come  down.  The  whole  place  was  now  in 
confusion.  All  the  cells  were  thrown  open, 
and  every  one  was  told  he  might  go  where 
«id  when  he  pleased.    No  doubt  this  was 


owing  to  the  general  confusion  now  prevail- 
ing, for  the  soldiers  were  closing  in.  The 
hostages  —  the  priests  especially  —  so 
often  deluded  by  such  invitations,  were  at 
a  loss  what  to  do.  Four  of  the  priests, 
including  Fathers  Surat  and  Chaulieu, 
timorously  found  their  way  to  the  gate. 
They  had  got  as  far  as  the  Place  Prince 
Eugene,  when  they  were  stopped  and 
searched.  The  Federals  .were  about  to 
shoot  them  on  the  spot  when  some  wom^n 
interposed  and  begged  that  they  should 
not  be  executed  there.  They  were  taken 
back  to  the  prison,  when  M.  Surat  made 
an  attempt  to  escape.  He  was  caught, 
and  dragged  along  under  the  prison  wall. 
At  this  moment  a  woman  burst  out  of  the 
crowd,  and,  flinging  herself  on  him,  tried 
to  stab  him.  With  one  hand  he  tried  to 
ward  off  her  blows,  and  with  the  other 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross.  Shrieking, 
"  Let  me  have  the  priest.  I  must  have 
him  1 "  she  levelled  her  revolver,  and  as 
the  unfortunate  priest  said  "  Mercy,  made- 
moiselle ;  have  mercy  1 "  shot  him  through 
the  hoad.  A  mere  child  then  shot  him  in 
the  chest.  The  other  three  perished  in 
the  same  way. 

The  Chinese  Missionary,  who  had  been 
ready  for  death,  took  things  very  quietly. 
At  tiie  general  sauve  ouipeul,  the  warder, 
who  behaved  admirably  all  through,  gave 
them  lay  dresses.  The  old  Missionary  wen  I 
out,  and  wandering  about  the  streets  for 
more  than  an  hour  trying  to  obtain  shelter, 
at  last  came  to  the  resolution  of  returning 
to  his  prison  —  where  he  found  the  servants 
with  some  gendarmes,  who  had  done  pre- 
cisely the  same  thing.  The  Abb6  De  Mar- 
say  was  more  fortunate.  He  found  a  Fed- 
eral who  threatened  him  with  his  gun. 
The  Abbd  waited  till  he  saw  the  nuin's  at- 
tention engaged  by  some  unfortunate  sol- 
diers who  were  being  hurried  by,  and  fled. 
The  fellow  fired  after  him,  but  missed  him. 
No  romance  of  the  late  Dumas  could  be 
more  full  of  exciting  scenes,  succeeding 
each  other  like  a  dreadful  series  of  dissolv- 
ing views.  Even  this  last  incident  is  a 
little  picture.  But  everywhere,  through 
the  sraoke  and  crowd,  the  dark  cassock  of 
the  baited  priest  is  in  the  centre. 

It  seems  the  prison  was  divided  into 
several  quarters,  and  in  two  of  these  the 
hostages  nad  successfully  barricaded  them- 
selves. One  of  the  hostages  bade  the 
priests  to  keep  out  of  the  way,  saying 
that  their  gown  did  not  oblige  them  to 
fight"  A  priest  answered  them,  "  But  we 
can  at  least  give  you  our  blessing,"  which 
they  did.  Tne  Federals  came  again  and 
again,  threatening  and  cursing,  and  at  last 
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tried  to  set  the  place  on  fire.  They  then 
attempted  their  old  ruse,  announcing  that 
the  prisoners  were  free  and  the  doors 
open,  and  that  the  place  was  about  to 
be  burnt.  But  they  were  not  to  be  taken 
in. 

The  Missionary  and  his  friends  were  too 
few  to  think  of  defence,  and  a  clever  ward- 
er took  them  to  the  infirmary,  and  put 
them  in  bed  in  the  sick  wards,  dressmg 
them  in  the  hospital  clothes.  This  idea 
was  the  suggestion  of  a  convict  who 
was  employed  in  the  prison.  His  name, 
which  should  be  preserved,  was  Ciesz- 
anski.  Again  the  Federals  came,  and 
were  told  that  the  hostages  had  all  gone 
away. 

By  this  time,  however,  the  Versailles 
troops  had  made  ^eat  head,  and  the  in- 
surgents were  falhng  back  in  all  direc- 
tions. Two  of  the  leaders  came  to  take 
refuge  that  evening  at  the  prison,  with 
some  horses  and  a  mysterious  chest,  of 
which  they  took  great  care,  and  which 
was  supposed  to  contain  money.  They 
brought  a  supply  of  wigs  and  chignons, 
and  a  hair-dresser,  who  spent  some  time 
in  shaving  and  dressing  them  as  wo- 
men. One  of  these  was  believed  in  the 
prison  to  have  been  Ferr6.  Both  fled  be- 
fore night. 

At  last  Sunday  morning  came  round, 
and  the  Missionary  and  his  companions  in 
the  infirmary  heard  fresh  confusion  below. 
There  was  a  tramping  on  the  stairs,  and 
the  doors  flew  open.  An  officer  in  the 
uniform  of  the  French  Army,  his  sword 
raised  in  tlie  air,  strode  in  and  called 
out :  — 

"  Who  cries,  *  France  for  ever ! ' " 

A  shout,  sa^s  the  old  Chinese  Mission- 
ary, echoed  him  back  his  challenge  of  de- 
liverance. His  next  question  was  "  Where 
is  the  Archbishop?"  It  was  Colonel 
Desplat.  Rescue  had  come  at  last,, and  the 
true  soldiers  of  France  were  below  and 
filling  the  building.  The  Reign  of  Terror 
was  at  an  end.  It  must  have  seemed  like 
some  horrid  nightmare  to  these  survivors 
as  they  looked  back. 

There  had  been  another  act  of  the  tragedy 
at  the  Mazas  Prison.  When  the  soldiers 
were  drawing  near,  the  rebels  had  opened 
the  doors,  and  bidding  them  go,  the  in- 
mates rushed  out.  But  all  round  the 
prison  were  the  barricades  lined  With  the 
insurgents,  and  as  the  wretched  prisoners 
scattered  and  hurried  by,  they  were  shot 
do^n  nearly  to  a  man. 

Such  is  the  "Story  of  the  Hostages." 
It  is  to  be  lamented  that  many  of  the 
wretches  who  perpetrated  these  Mdeous 


attrocities  should  be  at  large ;  ready,  per- 
haps, to  repeat  them  should  the  occasion 
offer.  The  blood  of  those  murdered  men, 
who  met  their  sufferings  and  death  so  no- 
bly, cries  to  Heaven  for  vengeance. 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE  QUAKERS  AND  THE  INTEBNATIONAX. 

The  International  will  not  make  much 
of  the  Ipswich  Engineers.  The  **  tyranny 
of  capital "  seems  to  be  felt  in  that  rather* 
out-oi-the-way  town  as  a  very  beneficent 
influence,  a  kind  of  constitutional  author- 
ity not  to  be  attacked  or  upset  without 
very  grave  reflection.  The  accounts  of 
the  movement  there  to  secure  the  Nine 
Hours*  Day  published  in  the  local  papers 
are  very  interesting,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  relation  revealed  as  existing  be- 
tween masters  and  men  —  a  relation  quite 
of  the  antique  sort,  manifested  in  ways 
that  would  have  delighted  Dickens,  —  but 
on  account  of  their  couleur  localCy  the 
almost  religious  tone  which  seems  to  have 
penetrated  the  proceedings.  In  Ipswich 
they  quote  the  Bible  in  favour  of  short 
hours,  and  take  as  their  song  of  triumph  a 
hymn  from  Dr.  Watts.  Most  of  our  read- 
ers have  heard,  we  imagine,  of  Messrs. 
Ransome,  Sims,  and  Head,  the  great 
Quaker  firm  on  the  Orwell,  which  turns 
out  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  agricultu- 
ral machinery  used  throughout  England, 
and  is  always  coming  to  the  front  with 
new  inventions  and  appliances,  like  the 
foad  steamer  now  being  so  largely  ordered 
for  India.  This  firm,  now  ninety  years  old, 
is  remarkable  in  industrial  history  for  the 
amity  and  long  continuance  of  its  relations 
with  its  employes.  The  founder  Mr.  Ran- 
some, a  Quaker,  in  spite  of  a  hard  head 
and  a  somewhat  despotic  temper,  had  the 
Quaker  habit  of  consideration  for  his  men, 
and  his  little  foundry  erew  amidst  difficul- 
ties such  as  one  reads  of  in  novels  —  in 
one  case  Mr.  Ransome  had  to  pay  away  his 
children's  bright  pennies  and  little  silver 
to  meet  the  waces  of  the  week — till  it 
^ew  into  one  of  the  first  establishments 
m  England,  able  to  turn  out  at  need  a 
regiment  of  well-drilled,  full-grown  men. 
Aided,  no  doubt,  by  local  circumstances, 
such  as  the  absence  of  similar  factories  in 
the  district  and  its  general  poverty  —  a 

Eoverty  long  since  removed  —  but  mainly 
y  their  men's  sense  of  the  governing  tone 
01  the  firm,  the  Ransomes  were  able  on 
one  occasion  to  tide  over  a  period  which 
was  fatal  to  more,  than  one  of  their  rivals 
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in  tbe  trade.   Some  thirty-five  years  ago 
work  was  slack,  money  was  scarce,  and  the 
firm  was  compelled  to  take  the  men  into 
council,  and  ask  for  concessions  which  in 
many  places  would  have  been  the  signal 
for  a  determined  strike.    The  masters, 
however,  explained  their  situation  frankly, 
the  men  entirely  believed  them,  and  after 
a  single  meeting  the  whole  body  agreed 
to  work  three-quarters  time  at  reduced 
wages,  that  is,  in  fact,  to  put  up  with  12s. 
or  i3s.  in  the  pound  of  their  usual  receipts 
till  better  times  came  round.   "  That  mat- 
ter rested  in  my  mind,"  says  the  present 
head  of  the  firm,  speaking  so  many  years 
after  the  occurrence,  and  doubtless  tended 
to  deepen  an  amity  so  remarkable  that  the 
firm,  tJiough  noted  for  the  strictness  of  its 
discipline,  has  now  456  hands  in  its  employ 
whose  services  average  20  years,  328  who 
average  25  years,  51  who  average  86  years, 
and  14  who  exceed  46  years.   In  fact,  de- 
parture has  become  among  the  more  ex- 
perienced hands  as  unusual  as  dismissal,  a 
Uci  all  the  more  remarkable,  because  simi- 
lar works  are  now  in  existence  all  over 
England,  and  Messrs.  Bansome's  men  ex- 
press in  their  speeches  about  the  Nine 
Hours'  movement  complete  sympathy  with 
their  order  throughout  the  country,  and 
are  evidently  not  disposed  to  surrender 
any  of  tbe  advantages  generally  eigoyed. 
lomiediatelv  after  l£e  termination  of  the 
l^ewcastle  Strike,  the  men,  more  than  900 
in  number,  decided  that  it  would  be  "  dis- 
creditable to  Ipswich  to  remain  behind- 
hand '*  in  such  a  reform ;  but  instead  of 
striking  or  threatening  to  strike  they  held 
a  meeting  in  the  Lecture  Hall,  at  which 
doctrines  were  propounded  that  would 
have  made  a  Conununist  white  with  rage. 
One,  which  would,  we  fear,  be  received 
with  little  approval  even  in  Northern  Eng- 
land, was  that  it  was  to  the  workman's  ad- 
vantage that  his  master  should  get  rich, — 
a  statement  not  indeed  made  by  a  work- 
man, but  received  by  them  with  unanimous 
applause ;  another,  that    workmen  had 
duties  as  well  as  rights ;  "  and  a  third,  that 
if  they  were  "  courteous  and  reasonable,*^ 
their  employers  would  in  all  probability 
be  so  too.   There  was  a  bit  of  a  fight  as 
to  the  best  hours  for  beginning  and  leav- 
ing off,  but  it  ended  in  a  unanimous  deci- 
sion to  ask  for  a  full  half-holiday  on  Sat- 
day,  that  is^  from  noon  instead  of  2  p.  m., 
and  such  reduction  on  other  days  as  would 
bring  the  weekly  stint  of  labour  down  to 
fifty-four  hours.   A  deputation  accordingly 
waited  on  Messrs.  Ransome  with  the  men's 
request,  and  were,  it  seems,  not  only  told 
that  it  would  be  granted,  but  that  it  was 


granted  with  pleasure,  as  a  partial  repay- 
ment of  the  ancient  obligation  conferred 
by  the  hands  upon  the  firm.  So  touched 
were  the  men  by  this  reception  and  the  in- 
stant concession  of  their  demand,  that 
they  could  not  be  content'  without  some 
public  exhibition  of  their  feeling,  and  ac- 
cordingly resolved  to  present  their  employ- 
ers with  an  address  at  a  public  soir&. 
The  address,  a  most  simple,  straightfor- 
ward affair,  remarkable  only  for  its  clear 
assertion  that  prosperity  is  a  blessing  to 
be  prayed  for  instead  of  a  snare  to  be 
avoided,  was  accordingly  presented,  and 
received  by  the  partners  in  speeches  which 
are  really  an  echo  of  the  men's,  a  distinct 
avowal  that  a  short  stint  of  daily  labour 
is  a  good  thing,  good  for  the  masters  as 
well  as  the  men,  and  one  that  in  the  end 
will  cost  nothing.  There  was  none  of 
that  reticence  and  caution  with  which  most 
employers  think  it  expedient  to  temper 
any  concession  whatever.  We  do  not  ob- 
serve in  the  very  minute  report  of  the 
speeches  before  us  a  single  regret  over  the 
good  old  times  when  men  worked  from 
sunrise  till  they  were  too  tired  for  any- 
thing but  bed,  while  the  manager  of  the 
Orwell  Works,  not  a  partner^  repudiated 
in  the  strongest  language  the  idea  of  mak- 
ing up  the  lost  time  by  driving.  He 
^'wanted  more  brain-oil  put  into  their 
work,  and  not  more  elbow-grease ; "  to  see^ 
them  all  become  workmen,  instead  of 
merely  working-men.  Nobody  made  the 
blunder  of  hinting  that  the  men  would 
misspend  the  new  leisure ;  and  the  part- 
ners, with  a  touch  of  the  true  courtesy  so 
often  wanting  in  these  struggles,  insisted 
that  the  head  of  the  workmen's  Committee 
—  the  "leader  of  the  revolt,"  as  they 
would  say  in  Belgium  or  France  —  should 
take  precedence  of  the  gentlemen,  and  be 
Chairman  of  the  occasion. 

We  have  given  this  little  incident  a 
prominent  place  in  our  columns  for  two 
reasons.  One  is  that  we  gravely  believe 
this  Nine  Hours'  movement  to  be  one  of 
the  most  important  that  has  ever  occurred 
in  the  long  strife  of  Labour  and  Capital, 
and  its  success  of  the  brightest  omen  for 
tbe  future  adjustment  of  their  relations. 
Masters  and  men  have  '  shown  more 
common-sense  than  they  have  displayed  for 
a  century,  and  the  effect  of  the  reform  in 
removing  bitterness  will  be  immense,  for 
although  some  of  the  men  still  argue  that 
wages  are  more  important  than  leisure, 
and  some  of  the  masters  still  allese  the 
reduction  of  hours  is  only  a  phrase  for  in- 
crease of  pay,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  old  hours,  the  long  monotonj^of  toi]» 
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the  almost  total  abseooe  of  leisure  in  the , 
sunlight  embittered  workmen's  tempers^ 
and  left  that  sense  of  inconsiderate  treat- 
ment, or,  to  speak  plainly,  of  cruelty  which 
makes  obedience  so  hard.  And  the  second 
reason  is  this.  We  have  been  profoundly 
impressed  in  all  full  accounts  of  strikes, 
whether  English  or  Continental,  with  what 
seems  to  us  the  almost  undue  effect  of  per- 
sonal courtesy  from  employers.  Our  read- 
ers may  remember  how  a  fancied  slight 
embittered  the  struggle  between  the  work- 
men and  the  Directors  of  the  South-East- 
ern  Railway,  and  we  never  take  up  an 
account  of  a  dispute  which  ended  amicably 
without  reading  some  acknowledgment  by 
the  workmen  of  the  "kindness"  or  "fair- 
ness '*  or  "  consideration  with  which  their 
deputations  were  received.  There  is  a 
sense  of  surprise,  of  pleased  astonishment 
in  some  of  these  acknowledgments,  which 
suggests  thoughts  at  once  melancholy  and 
pleasant,  —  melancholy  because  the  sur- 
prise shows  how  deep  the  social  chasm 
still  is,  pleasant  because  it  reveals  a 
method  of  avoiding,  if  not  the  stru^le 
itself,  at  least  some  of  its  bitterness.  The 
grand  social  difl&culty  of  the  Continent, 
the  kind  of  hatred,  as  of  aristocrats  for 
levellers,  entertained  by  employers  for 
their  men  —  a  hatred  due,  we  imagine,  to 
concealed  fear,  and  occasionally  expressed 
with  brutal  insolence  —  has  never  troubled 
us  here  much ;  but  even  in  England  a  little 
more  courtesy,  a  little  more  of  the  feeling 
which  makes  all  Mussulmans  courteous 
because  every  man  is  a  "  creature  of  the 
Almighty,"  would  seriously  modify  the 
tone  of  our  social  struggles.  If  all  work- 
men in  England  were  so  treated  that  they 
thought  it  a  pleasant  thing  to  see  the  mas- 
ters grow  ricn,  as  Messrs.  Ransome's  men 
said  they  did,  the  International  might 
whistle  up  the  storm  till  it  fainted  for 
want  of  breath. 


From  The  Examiner. 
CONSTITUTIONAL  REFORMS  IN  SWITZER- 
LAND. 

In  the  Swiss  Congress  at  Berne  there  is 
now  under  consideration  a  Reform  Bill 
which  is  well  deserving  the  attention  of 
political  students.  Switzerland  offers  the 
most  striking  example,  perhaps,  ever 
afforded,  of  the  advantages  of  the  federal 
system.  Surrounded  by  great  empires 
continually  on  the  watch  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  crush  its  inconvenient  liberties, 
it  has  yi^,  with  its  petty  resources,  for  five 


,  centuries  known  how  to  maintain  its  inde- 
pendence. Composed  of  three  antagonis- 
tic races,  everywhere  else  engaged  in  un- 
ceasing struggles  for  mastery,  its  people 
display  no  other  rivalry  than  a  patriotic 
emulation  for  the  welfare  of  their  common 
country.  With  the  still  more  dividing  cir- 
cumstances of  difference  of  language  and 
difference  of  creed  acting  upon  them, 
they  are  yet  before  the  world  one  unaep- 
arated,  inseparable  brotherhood.  Central- 
ized States  may  be  torn  asuuder  by  the  up- 
heavings  of  down-trodden  nationalities,  but 
federal  Switzerland  kuows  no  such  distrac- 
tions. Tliere  Germans,  Frenchmen,  and 
Italians,  possesning  equal  rights,  as  they 
are  subject  to  equal  duties,  feel  that  they 
have  an  equal  interest  in  the  preservation 
of  their  union,  and  well  is  this*  union  en- 
titled to  their  attachment.  For  it  has 
solved  that  most  difficult  of  political  prob- 
lems, which  so  few  States  throughout  the 
world's  history  have  succeeded  in  solving, 
—  how  to  reconcile  individual  liberty  and 
local  self-government  with  the  maintenance 
of  so  much  power  in  a  central  authority 
as  will  just  suffice  to  preserve  the  indepen- 
dence and  integritv  of  the  country.  And 
it  has  made,  too,  of  their  annals  a  story  of 
continued  progress  and  peaceful  develop- 
ment. At  first  the  bond  uniting  them  sat 
very  lightly  on  the  several  cantons.  It 
partook  more  largely  of  the  nature  of  a 
league  for  defensive  purposes  than  of  a 
confederation,  as  we  now  employ  the  terra. 
Gradually,  however,  it  was  drawn  closer 
and  closer,  until  in  1848  a  Constitution 
was  adopted  which  turned  Switzerland  into 
a  real  federation,  and  strictly  defined  the 
rights  of  the  cantons,  as  well  as  the  pow- 
ers of  the  Central  Government. 

Under  this  Constitution  the  Federal 
Legislature  consists  of  two  houses :  a 
StOnderatk,  or  Council  of  States,  like  the 
American  Senate,  representing  the  several 
cantons,  each  of  which,  whatever  its  im- 
portance, returns  two  members  to  it ;  and 
a  Naiionalrath,  or  National  Council,  like  the 
American  House  of  Representatives,  repre^ 
senting  the  people,  every  20,000  of  whom 
return  one  member;  but  every  cantou 
must  have  at  least  one  member  in  the  Na- 
tionah-ath^  and  no  electoral  district  can  be 
made  up  of  portions  of  different  cantons. 
The  executive  is  vested  in  a  Council  of 
Seven  elected  for  three  years,  by  the  Leg- 
islature. The  members  divide  the  several 
departments  of  the  administration  between 
them,  the  legislature  selecting  one  to  act 
as  president.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that, 
while  the  Legislature  is  an  almost  exact 
reproduction  of  the  American  Congress, 
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the  execative  more  nearly  resem'bleB  oar 
own  Cabinet.   It  difiers  ^om  it,  however, 
in  at  least  two  important  particulars.  In 
the  first  place,  the  whole  of  the  members 
are  elected  by  the  Legislature  instead  of, 
as  with  us,  the  president  only  bein^  indi- 
cated.   And,  in  the  second,  they  all  hold 
office  for  a  fixed  term,  instead  of  bein^  re- 
movable by  a  hostile  vote.   The  Federal 
Government  makes  peace  and  war,  and  rep- 
resents the  country  internationally.  The 
cantons,   however,    have   the  right  to 
enter  into  conventions  with  other  nations 
concexninv  fiscal  and  administrative  mat- 
ters.   Tills  is  a  prerogative  of  sovereignty 
not  possessed  by  the  American  States. 
Foreign  GoTemments  can  hold  intercourse, 
in  their  case,  only  with  the  President 
through  the  Secretary  of  State.  The 
Federal  Grovernment  has  also  supreme 
jnrisdiction  over  the  army,  the  cantons  be- 
ing forbidden  to  keep  np  a  permanent 
force  of  more  than  800  men  in  each.  The 
Federal  army  consists  of  the  ^ite,  one  per 
cent,  of  the  population  and  the  reserve 
half  the  (lite.   The  Landwekvj  or  second 
reserve,  is  a  cantonal  force.   The  Federal 
Government  has  considerable  jurisdiction 
likewise  over  fiscal  matters,  public  works, 
and  the  J^ke.   With  respect  to  reforms  of 
the  Constitution  the  provisions  are  com- 
plicated.   If  one  House  of  Congress  is  in 
favonr  of  revision,  the  other  opposing,  or 
if  it  is  demanded  by  50,000  qualified  voters, 
a  plebiscite  is  directed  to  be  taken,  a  sim- 
ple **  Yes  '*  or  "  No  **  being  returned  to  the 
question,  Is  there  to  be  a  revision  ?  If  the 
majority  votes  affirmatively,  a  new  Con- 
gress has  to  be  elected  for  the  special  pur- 
pose of  elaborating  a  reform  bill.  But 
this  bill  itself  has  to  be  approved  by  a 
majority  both  of  the  cantons  and  of  the 
people  before  it  bccdmes  valid.  How  widely 
this  arrangement  departs  from  the  Ameri- 
can system  the  reader  will  at  once  per- 
ceive.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  never  contemplated  a  to- 
tal recasting  of  that  document.  Additions 
and  improvements,  indeed;  they  made  pro- 
vision for,  but  the  necessity  of  a  radical 
reform  they  did  not  recognize.   They  re- 
garded their  Constitution,  as  admitting  of 
being  developed,  not  of  being  supple- 
mented. Moreover,  the  people  in  America 
have  no  voice  directly  in  the  adoption  of 
amendments.   Amendments  are  proposed 
by  Congress,  and  ratified  by  the  Legisla- 
tures of  the  several  States. 

The  Constitution  of  1848  secured  to 
Switzerland  an  era  of  internal  content- 
ment and  peaceful  progress,  but  it  neg- 
lected to  deal  witlrone  very  serions  abuse. 


The  confederation  having  been  originally 
but  a  league  of  mutual  defence  against 
Austria  the  cantons  were  almost  entirely 
independent  of  each  other,  and  the  inhab- 
itants of  one  settling  in  another  were  re- 
garded as  aliens.  This,  which  was  natural 
enough  two  or  three  centuries  ago,  strange 
to  say,  has  continued  to  the  present  time, 
A  citizen  of  Lucerne,  for  instance,  is  not  a 
citizen  of  Berne.  He  can  vote  at  no  elec- 
tion, can  hold  no  office,  can  take  part,  in 
short,  in  no  public  business.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  population  of  Switzerland  is 
divided  into  two  classes,  nearly  equal  in 
number,  but  widely  different  as  to  privi- 
leges—  the  citizens  and  the  ressortissants. 
Besides  being  refused  all  i^ights  of  citizen- 
ship, the  ressortissants  are  subjected  to  an- 
other very  gross  injustice.  The  Swiss 
cantons  for  administrative  purposes  are 
divided  into  communes.  Now,  these  com- 
munes are  possessed  of  extensive  proper- 
ties, which  are  so  valuable  in  many  cases 
that  it  is  said  the  members  of  the  commune, 
that  is,  the  citizens,  are  able  to  live  in  idle- 
ness on  the  share  of  the  proceeds  which 
falls  to  them.  From  all  part  in  this  pro- 
perty the  ressortisssants  are  rigorously  ex- 
cluded. And  not  only  this,  but  if  any  of 
them  are  unable  to  maintain  themselves, 
they  are  conducted  to  the  frontier  by  a 
gendarme,  and  warned  that  they  will.be 
sent  to  prison  if  again  found  in  the  canton. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  an  agitation  has 
arisen  for  a  change  in  this  absurd  svstem. 
The  wonder,  indeed,  is  that  it  coulJ  have 
maintained  itself  so  long.  But  this  state 
of  things  was  not  the  sole  ground  on 
which  the  demand  for  a  revision  of  the 
Constitution  was  based.  The  march  of 
Bourbaki  to  the  relief  of  Belfort  having 
compelled  the  Swiss  to  call  out  their  army, 
they  found  to  their  dismay  that  their  mili- 
tary system  was  seriously  defective.  The 
men,  indeed,  showed  abundance  of  zeal, 
but  the  officers,  and  still  more  the  admin- 
istrative departments,  proved  wanting  in 
some  most  important  requisites.  This  dis- 
covery was  decisive.  A  revision  of  the 
Constitution  was  at  once  determined  on. 

The  draft  of  the  revised  Constitution 
comprises  a  great  number  of  articles, 
many  of  which  relate  to  matters  of  no 
interest  to  foreigners.  But  there  are 
three  leading  changes  proposed.  In  the 
first  place,  the  Federal  Government  is 
given  exclusive  control  over  the  array, 

—  its  training,  clothing,  and  equipment, 

—  the  education  of  officers,  the  col- 
lection and  preservation  of  munitions  of 
war,  and  the  supervision  of  the  national 
defence.    It  is  empowered  to  construct 
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whatever  public  works  it  deems  necessary 
for  strategic  purposes,  and  to  prohibit  any 
it  thinks  injurious  from  a  military  point  of 
view.  And  generally  it  is  authorized  to 
legislate  as  it  judges  necessary,  from  time 
to  time,  for  the  defence  of  the  country. 
The  cantons  also  are  required  to  hand 
over  to  it  for  a  reasonable  compensation 
all  strong  places  in  their  possession,  and 
all  buildings  and  other  cantonal  property 
used  for  military  purposes.  This  is,  un- 
doubtedly, a  step  in  the  direction  of  cen- 
tralization, but  considering  the  meagreness 
of  her  resources,  and  the  enormous  and 
highly-trained  armies  the  surrounding 
States  now  dispose  of,  Switzerland  had  no 
choice.  It  is  pai't  of  the  price  she,  in  com- 
mon with  all  of  us,  has  to  pay  for  the  mili- 
tary revolution  effected  by  Prussia.  The 
second  change  relates  to  future  revisions  of 
the  Constitution.  It  proposes  that,  when 
a  revision  shall  be  agreed  to  by  Congress 
the  revised  draft  shall  be  submitted  for 
ratification  only  to  the  people,  the  assent 
of  the  cantons  being  dispensed  with.  The 
third  change  declares  every  citizen  of  a 
canton  a  Swiss  citizen,  and  permits  him  to 
vote  at  all  Federal  elections  at  the  place 
where  he  resides.  It  also  extends  to  him 
all  cantonal  rights  in  any  canton  of  the 
Confederation  in  which  he  may  settle,  ex- 
cept the  right  to  share  in  the  communal 
property.  Important  as  is  the  exception, 
this  is  still  a  most  valuable  concession. 
In  future  the  ressartissant  will  not  be  sub- 
jected to  laws  in  the  making  of  which  he 
had  no  voice,  nor  compelled  to  pay  taxes 
to  which  he  did  not  consent  by  his  repre- 
sentatives. In  the  last  place,  by  this 
change  permission  is  given  to  every  Swiss 
citizen  to  settle  in  any  canton  he  pleases. 
The  cantonal  authorities  may,  however, 
refuse  permission,  or  withdraw  permissiou 
after  it  has  been  granted,  if  tne  person 
desiring  to  settle  has  been  deprived  of  his 
civil  rights  by  judicial  sentence  in  punish- 
ment of  crime,  or  if  he  becomes  perma- 
nently chargeable  on  the  public  funds,  and 
his  native  canton  refuses  to  support  him. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  if  this  revised  Con- 
stitution is  adopted,  the  extraordinary 
spectacle  of  nearly  one-half  the  inhabitants 
of  a  free  republic  deprived  of  all  voice  in 
the  government  of  their  country  will  be 
put  an  end.  to  for  ever.  That  it  will  be 
adopted  there  appears  every  probability. 
The  Naiionalralh  has  already  passed  all 
the  main  provisions,  and  the  Stdnderath  is 
also  understood  to  be  favourable  to  it. 
The  only  doubtful  point  appears  to  be  the 
disposition  of  the  cantons.  But  no  real 
opposition  is  apprehended  even  from  them. 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
THE  PEOPLE'S  DICTION  OP  THE  FUTURE. 

Evert  improvement  in  this  world 
brings  changes  with  it  which  are  not  fdl 
good.  We  cannot  gain  a  great  benefit 
without  the  set-off  of  minor  drawbacks; 
and  some  such  drawbacks  may  be  foreseen 
as  a  consecjuence  of  the  present  effort  to 
provide  umversal  education.  It  is  a  very 
gbod  thing  that  everybody  should  be  able 
to  read  and  write  fluently,  and  we  have  no 
right  to  grudge  to  others  accomplishments 
without  which  we  should  not  feet  ourselves 
to  be  in  the  full  possession  of  our  senses. 
Nor  are  we  at  present  concerned  with  the 
apprehension  that  all  people  may  not  make 
the  best  use  of  the  gift  now  pressed  upon 
them.  As  members  of  a  civilized  coounii- 
nity  they  are  entitled  to  claim  it  as  a 
birthright.  Our  fears  are  of  a  less  solemn 
cast.  We  are  thinking  of  the  change 
which  will  inevitably  be  produced  by  the  in- 
fluence of  book-learning  on  the  vernacular 
of  the  labouring  classes.  Hitherto,  though, 
the  children  go  to  school,  their  learnins^, 
in  country  places  at  any  rate,  scarce^ 
intrudes  itself  on  their  home  life.  They 
leam  and  they  forget,  and  express  them- 
selves very  much  as  though  they  had  never 
opened  a  book.  But  the  teaching  of  the 
future  is  to  be  more  thorough,  and  is  to 
leave  its  mark.  Children  are  not  only  to 
learn  to  read,  but  to  read  as  a  conse(}uenoe 
of  having  learnt.  With  this  acquisition 
of  power  must  inevitably  spring  up  an 
ambition  to  improve  upon  the  old  modes 
of  speech;  and  the  oovious  method  of 
doing  this  will  be  to  adopt  the  language 
of  books,  the  books  that  please  an  unculti- 
vated taste,  in  familiar  talk.  The  inter- 
course of  different  classes  has  hitherto 
been  carried  on  in  what  may  be  regarded 
as  different  tongues ;  and  where  one  side 
has  to  force  its  meaning  into  a  narrow  and 
rude  vocabulary,  this  difference  is  very 
marked  and  very  shocking  to  sensitive 
people.  The  present  pl&ns  of  education, 
in  so  far  as  they  are  effectual,  must  strike 
a  death-blow  at  the  current  speech  of  mul- 
titudes. The  child  will  be  taught  to  talk 
differently  from  his  parents,  and  will  prob- 
ably be  ashamed  of  broad  provincialisms 
which,  because  of  their  rough  force,  will 
stick  to  his  memory  like  burrs.  The  world 
will  be  a  gainer  no  doubt,  but  something 
will  be  lost  of  homely  force  and  humour. 

It  is  not  supercilious  patronage  that 
makes  us  value  the  artless  language  of  the 
poor ;  we  should,  in  fact,  aU  be  losers  if  the 
uneducated  classes  gave  up  the  habit  of 
striving  to  express  what  they  mean  in 
their  own  way.   We  thus  realize  what 
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tbey  tell  as,  the  impressions  they  wish  to 
convey,  the  views  of  life  which  influence 
them,  more  vividly  than  if  they  aspired  to 
greater  grammatical  correctness.  There 
is  something  of  the  freshness  and  sugges- 
tiveness  of  a  foreign  tongue,  not  only  in 

Srovincial  dialects,  but  in  unfamiliar  idioms, 
lich  and  poor  cannot  converse  together 
without  ideas  being  imparted  on  either 
side  when  to  neither  is  the  vehicle  of  com- 
munication stale  or  hackneyed.  So  long 
as  there  are  ranks  and  degrees,  language 
and  manner  will  show  them.  There  Can 
be  no  doubt  that  a  corrected  phraseology 
is  a  step  towards  social  equality;  but 
before  all  people  speak  a  common  tongue 
at  once  easy  and  correct,  we  shall  have  a 
widespread  use  of  second-hand  language 
borrowed  from  books  and  newspapers, 
which  is  of  all  modes  of  speech  the  most 
(rigid  and  repellent.  School  books  and 
school  training  by  themselves,  when  taken 
as  guides,  encourage  a  formality  of  expres- 
sion which  really  keeps  people  apart  more 
efiectoally  than  mere  class  distinctions. 
When  each  speaks  in  the  idiom  of  his 
social  life,  inequalities  may  be  forgotten ; 
but  when  a  man  uses  only  book  words,  a 
sense  of  estrangement  is  inevitable  in  the 
hearer.  How  irksome  is  social  intercourse 
with  a  man  or  woman  who  discards  the 
colloquial  word  for  the  provincial  news- 
paper substitute — a  practice  which  at 
present  is  confined  to  the  people  who  make 
a  great  display  of  looking  down  on  igno- 
rance and  low  life,  and  who  are  always 

rving  their  superiority  over  the  vulgar 
,  using  words  which  they  have  picked 
np  without  being  able  to  assimilate  them. 
Who  can  enjoy  a  chat  with  a  man  who 
always  talks  of  women  as  femalesy  and  of  a 
man  as  an  individual;  with  whom  things 
are  never  like,  but  similar;  who  never 
begins  a  thing,  but  always  commences  it; 
who  does  not  choose,  but  elects  ;  who  does 
not  help,  but  /^cUilates  ;  who  does  not  sup- 
ply, but  caters  —  nor  buy,  but  always  pur- 
ckases ;  who  calls  a  beggar  a  mendicant; 
with  whom  a  servant  is  always  a  domestic, 
when  he  is  not  a  menial ;  who  does  not  say 
a  thing,  but  states  it,  and  does  not  end,  but 
terminates  it ;  who  calls  a  house  a  residence, 
in  which  he  does  not  live,  but  reside ;  with 
whom  a  place  is  a  locality ,  and  things  do 
not  happen,  but  transpire;  with  whom  a 
murder  i*  always  a  tragedy,  and  shocking 
things  are  terrible  to  relate  t  It  will  be  a 
day  of  bad  omen  for  the  harmonizing  of 
class  interests  and  feelings  when  this 
affectation  of  a  choice  dicuon  descends 
from  the  middle  class  to  artisans  andi 
labourers.   And  yet  it  seems  in  the  nature ' 


of  things  that  this  must  happen;  and 
hence  tne  rudenesses,  roughnesses,  and 
quaintnesses  of  the  rustic  dialect  which 
still  linger  in  our  ears  acquire  a  new  charm, 
because  they  are  invested  with  the  pathos 
of  thinss  which  are  passing  away  and  are 
not  to  be  recalled. 

Now  of  course  we  ought  not  to  wish 
mere  barbarisms  to  be  preserved ;  cultiva- 
tion demands  their  extinction.  But  when- 
ever people  speak  naturally,  we  take  in 
the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed ;  where 
they  do  not,  something  is  lost  or  super- 
aded.  The  little  girl  working  in  the  brick- 
field who  told  the  Commissioners,  ^^We 
swills  the  spottles  ofif  us  faces  before  we 
has  us  dinners,"  made  them  understand 
exactly  the  degree  of  cleansing  she  went 
through.  If  the  time  ever  comes  when 
she  will  say  instead,  "  We  perform  our 
ablutions  before  we  dine,"  more  will  be 
left  to  guesswork.  A^ain,  the  woman 
using  the  same  verb,  I'm  a  rare  one  for 
swilUng,"  sinned  against  elegance,  but 
conveyed  a  very  distinct  image  of  a  brick 
floor  reddening  under  a  vigorous  drench- 
ing, and  of  the  cleanly  impulse  which 
nerved  her  arm  to  the  work.  Even  where 
epithets  are  put  to  arbitrary  uses,  they 
may  undesignedly  do  good  service,  as 
when  the  grandmother  pronounces  a  sickly 
infant  (verj  suggestive  of  a  changling)  to 
be  on  tne  mend  —  She  hasn't  the  deathly 
comical  look  she  had.'^  The  plea  of  pov- 
erty—"We  must  have  something  to  fill 
us  bellies  " — cannot  be  surpassed  in  force. 
No  amplification  or  periphrasis  can  add 
strength  to  the  original  wording.  The 
cook-maid  of  the  future  may  count  up  the 
dishes  she  has  to  wash,  and  expatiate  on 
the  toil  of  her  task  in  pedantic  English ; 
but  when  the  charwoman  of  the  present 
day  says,  "  He  fouled  a  matter  o'  six 
plates,"  there  is  a  protest  against  luxury 
in  her  choice  of  a  verb  that  conveys  more 
than  the  simple  numbers  would  do  if 
twice  told.  The  coinage  from  the  same 
mint  is  not  less  expressive.  "  The  ginger- 
bread is  not  so  snappified  as  the  last," 
leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  kind  of  crispness 
which  is  relished.  Greasified,  woolified, 
bitterified,  are  equally  expressive ;  we  pre- 
fer to  use  the  more  grammatical  forms 
ourselves,  but  these  rough  improvised  > 
words  imply  an  energy  and  intensity  of 
conviction  in  the  inventor  which  wins  our 
respect.  We  shall  be  sorry  to  see  them 
exchanged  for  the  style  in  which  Epps's 
cocoa  and  Glenfield  starch  are  recom- 
mended, or  Brown  and  Poison's  corn-flour, 
which  so  often  courts  our  patronage  as 
"  for  children's  food  unrivalled,  invaluable 
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for  inyalids,  for  table  delicacies  delicious.'* 
The  rustic  who  owns  himself  a  "  very  mod- 
erate footman"  wins  our  sympathy  for 
weak  limbs  and  scanty  breath  more 
thoroughly  than  if  he  announced  that  his 

Eowers  as  a  pedestrian  are  limited ;  now 
e  talks  like  a  gentleman  —  that  is,  he 
chooses  his  words  on  the  same  principles, 
though  they  are  words  of  a  different  class 
from  his  masters ;  his  son  may  talk  like  a 
prig,  if  what  we  fear  comes  true.  At 
present  we  detect  no  tendency  that  way 
among  our  rural  population ;  but  upon 
them  the  great  experiment  is  going  to  be 
performed  in  all  its  rigour.  They  will  be 
the  better  for  it,  we  do  not  doubt,  in  a 
great  many  ways,  but  just  at  first  they 
will  not  be  more  companionable. 

At  present  the  people  have  a  certain 
jealousy  of  long  words  as  promising  more 
than  they  perform  —  such  as  Shakspeare 
attributes  to  the  clown  Costard;  "Re- 
muneration I  O,  that's  the  Latin  for  three 
farthings."  Or  they  fancy  that  such  words 
are  somehow  vituperative;  thus  a  good 
Churchwoman,  being  persuaded  by  a 
neighbour  to  go  to  the  Dissenting  chapel, 
heard  a  philippic  against  the  Establish- 
ment. She  aid  not  like  it,  but  bore  it 
with  comparative  patience  till  the  preach- 
er began  calling,  the  parson  names;  one 
name,  she  said,  was  too  bad  to  mention, 
but  at  last  she  admitted  that  he  had  called 
her  pastor  an  individual.  Her  instinct 
was  correct ;  for,  in  fact,  who  does  like  to 
be  called  an  individual,  though  it  is  not,  as 
she  may  have  supposed,  a  statutable  of- 
fence V  Nor  perhaps  will  a  sister  Anglican 
ever  convey  her  meaning  nearer  to  the  truth 
than  when  she  argued,  with  gentle  allitera- 
tion, "  I  like  a  mild  minister,"  as  opposed  to 
the  obstreperous  piety  of  lUnterR  and  Hal- 
leligah  bands.  At  any  rate  a  good  many 
adjectives  must  be  called  out  to  express 
the  same  idea  "  like  a  book,"  which  must 
be  with  her  the  alternative  for  some  time 
to  come. 

It  is  well  to  know  the  meaning  of  words, 
but  there  is  also  a  satisfaction  in  hearing 
shrewd  good  sense  assert  itself  through 
the  blunders  of  an  excusable  ignorance. 
"You  have  been  on  the  philosophy  this 
morning,"  says  an  exasperated  mother  to 
her  truant  son.  "  I'm  sure  I  haven't,"  is 
the  muttered  denial.  "Yes,  you  have," 
she  sternly  rejoins ;  "  I  can  see  it  by  your 
trowsers."  After  all,  there  are  infinitely 
more  people  who  know  the  difference  of 
sound  between  philosophy  and  velocipede 
than  can  define  what  philosophy  really  is. 
There  is  a  clerical  anecdote  of  the  late 
Dr.  Wolfl^  bearing  on  our  point.   He  was 


in  the  habit  of  concluding  his  sermons  with 
a  text  declaimed  in  the  original  Hebrew. 
Preaching  to  a  villagfe  audience  on  one  oc- 
casion, he  followed  his  usual  custom.  The 
vicar,  calling  on  a  parishioner  the  following 
day,  invitea  his  comments  on  the  power- 
ful discourse.  "  Yes,  sir,"  was  the  reply, 
"  it  was  a  very  grand  sermon,  and  the  gen- 
tleman thoupfht  so  himself,  for  he  finiSied 
^  it  off  with  Hip,  hip,  hip,  hurra  I  "  Now 
the  right  view  of  this  incident  is  not  to 
laugh  at  the  man  for  a  blunder,  but  to  ad- 
mire his  insight  into  the  nature  of  the 
preacher.  Any  one  who  has  once  heard 
Dr.  Wolff  will  recall  the  jubilant  emphasis 
of  his  delivery,  and  the  enormous  self-es- 
timate it  conveyed.  The  letter  might  be 
Hebrew  poetry,  but  the  spirit  of  his  wind- 
up  was  always  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  rustic's  interpretation  of  it. 

The  time  is  at  hand,  though  we  may 
not  all  live  to  see  it,  when  this  ingenuous 
simplicity  of  ignorance  will  make  way  for 
another  sort  of  the  same  commodity  ex- 
pressed in  another  dialect,  and  probably 
glozed  over  after  the  fashion  which  is  now 
the  especial  accomplishment  of  the  classes 
who  characteristically  delight  to  call  them- 
selves genteel.  We  are  not  declaring  our- 
selves of  his  following,  who 

'Gainst  ApoUo'i  harp  decreed. 
And  gave  it  for  Pan's  oaten  reed. 

Nothing  can  equal  the  pleasure  imparted 
by  a  rich,  pure,  correct  diction ;  but  this 
is  a  gift  not  to  be  imparted  by  the  people's 
schools,  or  perhaps  by  any  schools ;  and 
we  cannot  exchange  greetings  with  a 
poorer  neighbour,  and  listen  to  his  talk  on 
things  about  which  he  is  at  home,  without 
a  growing  conviction  that,  whatever  may 
be  the  ultimate  gain  from  universal  edu- 
cation, the  language  of  the  people  will  suf- 
fer in  force  and  vividness  when  we  have 
polished  every  class  that  speaks  it. 


From  The  Speetator 
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BEARING. 

We  English  certainly  have  not  the 
happy  art  of  expressing  the  shades  of 
feelmg  with  any  clearness  and  delicacy. 
Just  as  language  is  very  apt  to  fail  the 
most  accomplished  and  sensitive  percep- 
tion in  the  attempt  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  various  kinds  and  degrees  of 
pleasure  which  the  beauty  of  natural  scen- 
ery causes  to  the  beMolder,  so  language 
fails  us  all  preposterously  as  a  nation 
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when  we  have  to  give  expression  to  the 
*  national  pain  and  regret  which  a  public 
calamity  uke  the  Prince  of  Wales's. immi- 
nent danger  causes  us,  and  find  no  words 
at  hand  except  those  which  paint  the  very 
different  emotions  excited  by  the  most 
bitter  individual  bereavements,  —  bereave- 
ments which  alter  entirely  the  colour  of  a 
life,  and  separate,  as  if  by  an  impassable 
giilf,  the  future  from  the  past.  The  feeling 
of  the  English  people  about  the  Prince's 
iHcess  has  been  as  sincere  and  real  as  pos- 
sible. No  doubt  the  excitement  of  the 
rapidly  recurring  telesrams  may  have 
tended  to  make  the  pciolic  suspense  and 
restles^.ness,  which  were  thoroughly  real, 
look  more  like  the  restlessness  of  passion- 
ately clinging  hope  than  it  could  be  or 
ought  to  be.  There  has  been  a  very  ^n- 
nine  regret  for  the  good-natured  Prince 
himself;  there  has  been  deep  sympathy 
with  bis  wife,  who  is  in  as  true  a  sense  the 
delight  of  the  people  as  any  woman  whom 
the  millions  only  hear  of,  and  at  best  very 
rarely  see  from  a  distance,  could  be ;  there 
has  been  a  real  and  earnest  fear  of  another 
heavy  calamity  falling  upon  the  Queen, 
and  further  darkening  a  lot  which  for  ten 
years  back  has  certainly  not  been  a  bright 
one  ;  and  there  has  been,  beyond  all  this, 
a  feeling  of  genuine  pity  and  awe  at  the 
prospect  of  so  sudden  and  sad  a  termina- 
tion to  a  career  promising  to  be  so  bril- 
liant, and  yet  that  has  not  hitherto  been 
by  any  means  what  the  nation  could  have 
wished  and  hoped.  Moreover,  every  one 
has  felt,  what  many  of  the  papers  have 
justly  pointed  out,  that  the  Prmce's  suffer- 
ing ana  danger  is  in  some  respects  repre- 
sentative of  the  similar  private  calamities 
of  which  almost  every  separate  household 
has  had  its  own  bitter  experience,  an  ex- 
perfence  differing  from  the  present  one 
only  in  this,  —  that  the  area  of  sympathy 
was  so  much  narrower,  while  now  it  is 
wide  enough  to  include  the  entire  nation. 
Hence  the  public  are  apt  to  feel  as  if  the 
nation  were  now  lending  its  sincerest  sym- 
pathy to  each  family's  own  share  in  those 
**old,  unhappy,  far-off  things  and  trials 
lon^  ago,"  of  which  we  have  all  only  too 
Tivid  a  recollection,  no  less  than  to  the 
^n^t  royal  calamity  of  the  hour,  and  with 
this  comes  something  of  a  glow  of  satis- 
faction in  this  new  sense  of  national  unity. 

Bnt  after  allowing  for  all  these  different 
sources  of  the  vivid  public  feeling  of  the 
moment,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the 
language  in  which  the  Press  has  striven  U> 
embody  that  feeling  has  been  entirely  be- 
yond and  beside  the  truth,  —  beyond  it  in 
intensity  and  the  impression  conveyed  of 


the  space  which  it  occupies  in  the  thoughts 
and  imaginations  of  the  people,  —  beside 
it  in  character^  for  while  our  national 
trouble  has  no  claim  to  the  character  of 
that  kind  of  shook  to  the  affections  which 
the  dreaded  opening  of  a  sudden  grave  in 
one's  own  home  or  family  produces,  it  has 
much  more  in  it  of  wide  social  and  politi- 
cal significance,  much  more  of  that  mime- 
diately  intelligible  meaning  to  the  intellect 
and  imagination  of  which  the  stunning 
blow  of  a  private  affliction  so  seldom  ao- 
mits.  The  gloom  which  this  illness  and 
danger  bring  with  them  to  the  nation  at 
large  is  neiUicr  nearly  so  acute  as  that 
which  woufd  spring  from  a  similar  danger 
to  every  home,  nor  quite  so  mild  as  that 
which  would  be  due  to  universal  dread  of 
a  sad  ending  for  the  hero  or  heroine  of  a 
thoroughly  popular  fiction,  like  Dickens's 
Little  Nell,  —  a  dread  which  brought  him, 
it  will  be  remembered,  hosts  of  letters 
pleading  eagerly  against  her  death.  It  is 
something  between  the  two,  —  less  purely 
imaginative  than  the  latter,  far  less  absorb- 
ing and  paralyzing  than  the  former,  but 
certainly  of  the  two  nearer  the  latter  in 
degree  and  kind.  The  sufferings  and 
griefs  of  the  Royal  Family  constitute  to 
Englishmen  at  large  a  sort  of  vivid  para- 
ble of  human  calamity,  into  which  we  all 
enter  the  more  deeply  because  we  know  it 
fascinates  all  alike,  —  a  lesson  in  sympa- 
thy, not  in  fortitude,  in  geniality  and 
breadth  of  feeling,  not  in  patience  or 
courage.  Like  the  imaginative  troubles 
of  fiction  the  sympathy  which  the  griefs 
of  the  Royal  Family  excite  in  us  is  a  feel- 
ing indefinitely  strengthened,  even  in  kind, 
by  the  number  of  those  who  share  it,  bv 
the  conspicuousness  of  the  grief  which 
calls  it  forth.  Like  that,  again,  it  purifies, 
as  it  was  said  that  all  tragedy  purifies, 

by  pity  and  by  fear,*'  —  pity  for  the  sor- 
row which  is  so  like  our  own,  fear  due  to 
the  lesson  so  vividly  impressed  on  us  tliat 
no  elevation  of  rank  or  destiny  can  miti- 
gate the  severity  of  these  bitterest  of  hu- 
man sufferings.  But  then,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  fact  that  the  grief  which  calls 
out  our  sympathies  is  real  and  present, 
and  not  an  artistic  or  represented  trouble, 
makes  it,  of  course,  ^aver  in  one  respect, 
though  it  is  less  vividly  placed  before  us 
in  others,  than  anv  merely  painted  sorrow. 
Still  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  national 
pain  and  regret  is  nearer  in  kind  to  that 
elicited  by  a  vivid  story  of  human  trouble, 
than  to  that  due  to  the  threatened  break- 
ins  of  our  own  closest  ties. 

Nevertheless,  the  language  in  which  the 
public  feeling  has  been  expressed  has  been 
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almost  exclasively  snitable  to  the  keenest 
language  of  private  affliction,  the  anguish 
of  lacerated  hearts ;  and  this  is  mischievous 
not  only  because  it  is  false,  but  because, 
being  false,  it  throws  an  air  of  insincerity 
over  the  very  different,  but  equally  true, 
emotion  which  is  really  and  universally 
felt.   Men  who  over-express  their  feelings 
or  express  them  unfortunately  are  very 
apt  to  be  thought  destitute  of  the  feeling 
they  have,  and  that  is  Unquestionably  the 
tendency  of  the  extravagant  and  indeed 
utterly  inappropriate  language  in  which 
the  papers  have  been  so  freely  indulging 
this  week.  Take,  for  instance,  the  following 
from  the  Standard  of  Monday:  —  *<Four 
days  of  unparalleled  anxiety  have  now 
been  spent,  and  a  dread  suspense  still  is 
master  of  the  public  bosom.   We  wait, 
and  hold  our  breath;  read  and  despond, 
and  then  return  and  read  again,  and  re- 
fuse to  be  utterly  downcast.   At  such  a 
lacerating  moment  genuine  comfort  there 
can  be  none.   But  even  in  the  midst  of 
the  national  anguish  it  is  something  to  be 
able  to  feel  that  this  paralyzing  blow,  this 
overflow  of  grief,  is  making  of  us  one  fam- 
ily.*^  The  language  coula  not  possibly  be 
intenser  if  war  had  brought  aeath  into 
every  home.   If  it  were  true  language,  if 
we  were  really  "holding  our  breath," 
if  the  sorrow  we  feel  were  really  "  an- 
guish," if  the  blow  were  really  "paralyz- 
ing," we  ought  to  be  and  should  be  quite 
unequal  to  reading  with  keen  interest 
books  like  the  biography  of  Charles  Dick- 
ens, and  George  Eliot's  and  Mr.  TroUope's 
serial  tales,  or  discussing  the  Tichbome 
case,  or  the  Megsera  Commission,  or  the 
translation  of  Sir  R.  Collier  to  the  Judi- 
cial Committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 
Every  one  knows  that  these  would  not  and 
could  not  be  his  real  interests,  if  be  were 
watching  in  terrible  suspense  by  a  bed 
where  death  was  struggling  with  life  for 
one  in  whose  lot  his  own  ts  bound  up. 
AVhen,  therefore,  we  find  any  one  saying,  as 
one  of  our  public  writers  did  expressly 
say,  and  many  of  them  said  in  effect, — 


vous  temper  of  exaggeration,  and  contrib- 
uted to  the  sentimentalism,  as  distinguished 
from  the  real  sentiment  of  the  moment,  by 
writing  in  Bulwerian  capitals  about  the 
feelings  of  the  Wife  and  the  Mother  for 
the  Husband  and  the  Son.   No  doubt  a 
remark  made  by  the  Times  on  the  same 
day,  and  which  has,  we  think,  been  misin- 
terpreted into  an  implied  assertion  of  the 
divme  right  of  Kings,  is  true,  and  has  a 
valuable  political  drift, — we  mean  that 
the  personal  relation  of  the  reigning  family 
to  the  nation  is  closer,  and  probably  more 
cordial,  because  it  is  none  of  our  making, 
because  it  had  come  down  to  us  as  our 
family  relationships  come  down  to  us,  from 
a  tradition  of  indefinite  length  and  variety. 
Nobody  can  doubt  that  our  national  feel- 
ing for  the  troubles  of  the  Boyal  Family  U 
far  keener  than  would  be  any  feeling  for 
the  troubles  of  the  family  of  a  President 
chosen  by  ourselves,  even  though  he  had 
been  chosen  for  life,  unless  he  were  a  man 
of  great  and  very  exceptional  character, 
which  had  profoundly  impressed  itself  on 
the  affections  of  the  people,  and  this  it 
would  be  simply  absurd  to  assert  of  the 
character  of  the  Pripce  of  Wales.  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  in  a  time  of  very  great  na- 
tional trial,  betrayed  a  homely  magna- 
nimity which,  no  doubt,  did  make  such  an 
impression  in  only  four  years*  time,  on  the 
veryheart  of  a  great  people.   The  Prince 
of  Wales,  on  the  other  hand,'  had  he  been 
not  Prince  of  Wfdes,  but  by  any  political 
chance  elected  to  succeed  the  present  head 
of  the  English  nation,  and  then  fallen  into 
this  deadly  sickness,  would  have  roused  in 
our  hearts  a  kindly  commiseration,  but 
nothing  more.   It  is,  doubtless,  the  histor- 
ical character  of  the  tie,  and  the  fact  that 
we  are  compelled  to  think  of  him,  even 
from  his  birth,  as  in  a  close  relation  to  us, 
which  creates  half  the  strength  of  the  rela- 
tion, half  that  customary  feeling  of  recip- 
rocally belonging  to  each  other,  which, 
whatever  men  may  say,  lies  at  the  root  of 
almost  all  natural  affection.   To  point  out 
this  is  not  in  any  sense  an  assertion  of  the 


We  all  standf  within  the  Palace  to-day.  j  divine  right  of  Kings,  but  it  is  an  asser- 
It  is  our  home  for  the  moment,  our  hearth,  the  tion  that  a  long  past  creates  relations  a 
centre  of  our  hopes  and  fears"  we  regret i  great  deal  broiMCr  and  stronger  than  we 
language  so  extravagant,  because  it  tends  can  intellectually  gauge,  and  the  ^rasp  of 
to  conceal,  and  even  excite  revulsion  { which  reaches  far  beyond  anything  that 


against,  the  true  sentiment  of  the  nation. 
Even  the  Times,  when  it  assumed  on  Sat- 
urday and  Monday  that  there  was  nothing 
to  which  the  nation  could  possibly  attend 
except  the  Prince  of  Wales, —  that  all 
other  subjects  had  lost  their  interest  for 
Englishmen, —  gave  in  far  more  than  we 
should  have  expected  of  it  to  this  mischie- 


the  mere  rationale  of  the  relation  would 
lead  us  to  suppose.  Nor  can  anything  be 
more  useful  to  us  than  to  be  made  to  feel 
from  time  to  time  that  whatever  anoma- 
lies may  surround  the  political  institutions 
into  which  the  nation  has  grown,  they 
gain,  through  the  mere  fact  of  long  exist- 
ence, a  tenacity  of  hold  upon  us  which  it 
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would  be  exceedingly  difficult  for  any 
amount  of  wisdom  and  statesmanship  to 
replace.  In  England  at  least,  habit,  and 
that  dumb  affection  which  springs  out  of 
habit,  pot  forth,  as  it  were,  the  mortar 
which  holds  the  stones  of  the  political  edi- 
fice together,  and  if  we  were  once  to  break 
np  the  tradition,  it  would  be  rery  long  be- 
fore reason  could  furnish  us  with  a  cement 
nearly  as  strong. 

But  the  more  clearly  we  recognize  this, 
the  more  clearly  are  we  bonnd  to  protest 
against  the  exaggeration  of  sentiment 
which  reflects  a  certain  amount  of  ridicule 
on  the  real  feeling  of  the  nation,  and 
promotes  strong  reaction  at  the  next  avail- 
able opportunity.  The  writers  who  have 
been  exaggerating  so  extravagantly  the 
intensity  of  the  popular  feeling,  and  writ- 
ing as  if  business  were  almost  neglected, 
work  laid  aside,  politics  forgotten,  science 
and  art  emptcd  of  their  interest,  and  the 
English  world  e5rclasively  employed  in 
baying  evening  papers  ana  running  after 
bulletin?,  have  contributed  only  to  falsify 
a  »ncere  interest,  and  create  a  feeling  of 
disgust  at  the  travesty  of  a  valuable  as 
weD  as  honourable  anxiety. 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE  POLITICAL  INFLUENCB  OF  HUMOUR 
IN  AMERICA. 

Americans  have  at  least  one  genial 
quality.  They  do  appreciate  Humour.  Of 
aU  the  differences  between  society  there 
and  society  here,  we  do  not  know  one 
more  striking  than  the  political  power 
which,  across  the  Atlantic,  humour  ap- 
pears to  exercise  over  the  masses  of  the 
people.  We  have  nothing  of  the  kind  left 
in  ^gland.  A  stroke  of  pictorial  humour 
is,  indeed,  occasionally  appreciated,  and 
individual  statesmen  have  sometimes  bene- 
fited or  suffered  from  caricature,  but  the 
English  require  to  see  fun  in  order  to  be 
impressed  by  it.  Tlie  judgment  of  Eng- 
usomen  on  0*Connell  was  distinctly  affect- 
ed by  "H.  B.'s"  drawing  of  him  as  the 
"Big  Beggarman";  Sir  J.  Graham  never 
quite  got  over  the  "Little  Dirty  Boy"; 
and  Lord  John  RnstelPs  influence  waned 
from  the  day  Punch  sketched  him  as  the 
small  lad  who  chalked  up  "  No  Popery !  " 
and  then  ran  away  in  a  fright.  The  ideal 
of  him  in  the  British  mind  as  the  man  of 
nndaunted  pluck,  who  would  cut  for  the 
stone  or  take  command  of  the  Channel 
Fleet,  suffered  from  the  drawins.  But 

once  the  days  of  the  Anti-Jacobin  and 


Canning's  "  Needy  Knifegrinder  "  we  can 
hardly  recall  a  song,  or  a  story,  or  a  bon 
mot  which  has  exercised  an  important  in- 
fluence on  politics.  The  art  of  political 
squibbing  seems  itself  to  have  disappeared 
for  we  do  not  allow  that  the  "  Battle  of 
Dorking  "  comes  within  that  desisrnation. 
It  is  different,  however,  in  America,  where 
humour  has  very  often  of  late  years  had 
high  political  or  social  effect,  has  brought 
certain  truths  home  to  the  popular  mmd 
as  nothing  else  could.  By  far  the  most 
formidable  enemy  encountered  by  Presi- 
dent Jackson  in  his  war  on  the  National 
Banks  was  the  man  whom  it  is  said  he 
refused  on  his  death-bed  to  forgive,  Seba 
Smith,  who  published  as  "Major  Jack 
Downing  '  a  series  of  letters  full  of  true 
Yankee  humour  —  Yankee  as  distinguished 
from  Western  —  humour  spiced  and  fla- 
voured with  keen  intellectual  insight.  The 
"  Bigelow  Papers,"  with  their  humourous 
scorn  of  slavery  and  of  wars  for  its  ex- 
tension, were  a  most  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  Abolitionist  cause,  as  was  the 
sonff  about  John  Brown's  soul,  to  which 
the  North  marched  to  the  conquest  of  the 
South.  There  is  no  humour  in  the  mean- 
ing of  that  song,  but  there  is  in  its  form, 
and  in  the  tune  which  accompanies  it,  and 
it  kept  the  link  between  abolition  and  vic- 
tory incessantly  before  the  minds  both  of 
soldiery  and  people.  Lincoln's  humourous 
sayings,  more  particularly  his  remark 
about  "swapping  horses  while  crossing 
streams,"  and  his  rebuke  to  the  perfervid 
abolitionists  who  were  pressing  mm  to  go 
too  far  ahead  of  the  national  sentiment, 
"  I  don't  know,  gentlemen,  that  I  ever  re- 
oeived  a  deputation  straight  from  God 
Almighty  bef&re,"  had  all  the  influence  of 
great  speeches,  as  had  before  his  time  the 
reaUy  wonderful  burst  of  glowing  fun  in 
which  Senator  Ilale,  sitting  in  his  place 
because  he  was  too  fat  to  stand,  repudiated 
the  annexation  of  Cuba.  That  was  a 
speech,  no  doubt,  but  it  was  the  humour 
in  it,  and  not  the  eloquence,  which  des- 
troyed the  formidable  order  of  the  Lone 
Star.  Bret  Harte's  "Heathen  Chinee" 
has  distinctly  modified  the  popular  appre- 
ciation of  the  Chinamen,  and  helped  to 
beat  down  the  previously  threatening  dis- 
like felt  to  them  in  Massachusetts,  —  where 
they  are  competing  with  the  powerful 
"  Order  of  St.  Crispin,"  the  great  political 
Union  of  Shoemakers,  which  returns  one- 
third  of  the  State  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  New  York  papers  declare  that 
much  of  the  recent  victory  of  decent  citi- 
zens over  the  Tammany  Ring  is  due  to 
some  pictorial  jokes  issued,  by  an  artist 
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named  Nast,  in  Harper's  Weekly,  a  publi- 
cation of  vast  circulation  and  clean  of 
pecuniary  corruption.  We  have  not  seen 
these  drawings,  out  the  consensus  of  New 
York  opinion  about  them  is  complete. 

It  is,  we  suppose,  in  this,  the  power  of 
bringing  a  subject  home  to  the  millions 
that  the  efficacy  of  humour  in  America 
lies.  These  masses  do  not  read  the  long 
speeches,  and  are  not  very  attentive  to 
well-reasoned  ar^ment,  getting  weary  of 
its  length ;  but  tney  all  eiyoy  and  remem- 
ber a  rhymed  joke,  or  a  rough  epigram, 
or  a  short  story,  which  tickles  their  some- 
what peculiar  fancy,  and  reveals  clearly  to 
themselves  their  half-thought-out  convic- 
tions. That  we  can  understand,  but  what 
still  perplexes  us  is  the  universality  of  this 
faculty  of  appreciation.  Humour  could 
hardly  be  subtler  than  it  is  in  the  "  Heath- 
en Chinee,"  yet  the  "  point "  was  taken  at 
once  throughout  the  States  by  labourers 
as  fully  as  by  graduates,  and  with  exactly 
the  same  eflfeci.  The  wild  men  of  the 
West  enjoyed  Artemas  Ward's  lectures 
far  more  than  the  English  did  —  the  epi- 
thet of  "  much-married  "  which  he  affixed 
to  Brigham  Young  did  him  as  much  harm 
as  the  Seventh  Commandment  —  and  the 
descriptions  of  Saint  Abe  and  his  Seven 
Wives  will  be  relished  by  roughs  in  Cali- 
fornia as  much  as  by  the  self-indulgent 
philosophers  of  Boston.  What  is  there  in 
this  grave  and  rather  sad  people  which 
makes  their  appreciation  of  this  form  of 


intellectual  effort  so  swift  and  so  keen? 
Is  it  that  to  their  habitual  reserve  or 
gloom  humour  brings  more  pleasure  than 
it  bHngs  to  other  men,  giving  in  addition 
to  enjoyment  a  sense  of  mental  relief,  or 
is  it  that  Americans  are  essentially  hu- 
morous, though  only  a  few  can  express 
the  hunour  latent  in  them  ?  We  suspect 
the  former  is  the  case,  for  the  only  people 
as  sad  and  reserved  as  the  Americans, 
the  Bengalees,  have  precisely  the  same 
faculty  of  appreciating  rhymed  jests, 
though  they  like  them  a  little  more  bit- 
ter than  the  Americans  do.  Or  is  the 
explanation,  after  all,  the  much  simpler 
one  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  people  every- 
where loves  rhymed  humour,  as  it  loves 
rhymed  sentiment,  but  that  this  love  is 
only  developed  when  the  race  has  received 
a  little  education?  The  Lowland  Scotch 
are  in  some  respects  very  like  the  Amer- 
icans. With  them  also  education  is  uni- 
versal, and  wanting  in  humouf  as  some  of 
them  are,  there  is  not  a  nuance  in  Bums* 
humour  which  they  are  unable  to  appre- 
ciate. If  this  suggestion  is  true  —  and  we 
make  it  with  fear  and  trembling  —  Eng- 
land will  get  something  more  from  educa- 
tion than  she  expects,  an  antidote  against 
misery  more  efficacious  than  anything  ex- 
cept the  religious  sense.  The  apprecia^ 
tion  of  the  tragic  does  not  increase  with 
cultivation,  rather  perhaps  diminishes,  bat 
culture  develops  the  perception  of  every 
kind  of  humour. 


The  Fever  Teee. —  The  cultivation  of  the| 
Eucalyptus  globulus  is  making  great  progress 
in  the  South  of  France,  Spain,  Algiers  and  Cor- 
sica; nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  remarks  the 
Medical  Times  and  Gazette^  if  an  aoooant 
lately  given  of  its  virtues  by  Professor  Gubler, 
in  the  Bulletin  de  Therapeutique,  is  even  par- 
tially true.  It  is  a  native  of  Tasmania,  where 
it  was  of  old  known  to  the  natives  and  settlers 
as  a  remedy  for  fever.  It  prefers  a  marshy  soil, 
in  which  it  grows  to  a  gigantic  height  with 
great  rapidity.  It  dries  the  soil  by  the  evapo- 
ration from  its  leaves,  and  shelters  it  from  the 
sun,  thus  preventing  the  generation  of  marsh 
miasm.  Its  wood  is  hard  as  teak.  Every  part 
of  it  is  impregnated  with  a  balsamic,  oil-of-cam- 
phor-like  odour;  and,  besides  a  notable  quantity 
of  astringent  matter,  it  contains  a  peculiar  ex- 
tractive, which  is  supposed  to  contain  an  alka- 
loid allied  to  quinine.  At  any  rate,  its  efficacy 
In  intermittent  and  marsh  fevers  has  gained  for 
it  in  Spain  the  name  of  the  **  fever  tree."  It  is 
a  powerful  tonic  and  diffusible  stimulant,  does 
wonders  in  chronic  catarrh  and  dyspepsia,  is  an 
excellent  antiseptic  application  to  wounds,  and 
tans  the  skins  of  dead  animals,  giving  the  fra- 


I  granoe  of  Russia  leather.  We  can  vouch  from 
personal  observation  for  the  flourishing  condition 
of  the  Hyeres  and  Nice,  where  trees  from  seeds 
sown  in  1859  are  said  to  be  now  sixty  metres 
high.  We  hope  that  experience  will 'confirm 
Professor  Gubler's  anticipations  of  the  remedial 
virtues  of  the  Eucalyptus. 


China.  —  The  Mittheilungcn  contains  a  r/- 
sume  of  the  scientific  journeys  of  Freiherr  von 
Richthofenin  Central  ^hina.  This  gentleman, 
who,  as  geologist,  accompanied  the  Prussian  ex- 
pedition to  Eastern  Asia,  afterwards  independ- 
ently spent  several  years  in  travelling  in  Fur- 
ther India  and  California.  His  explorations  in 
China  began  in  1868,  and  terminated  in  the 
middle  of  1870;  and  in  making  known  the  ex- 
traordinary richness  of  the  country  in  coal  and 
iron,  the  mainstays  of  commerce  and  industry, 
mark  an  important  epoch  in  our  knowledge  of 
the  land.  Her  von  Rlchthofen*s  latest  route  lay 
in  a  direct  line  across  the  country  from  Canton 
to  Pokin.  His  reports  on  the  provinoee  of 
Hunan,  Hupeh,  Honan,  and  Shansi,  have  been 
published,  in  English,  at  Shanghai. 
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^18  IT  COMB?*'  KTO. 


-IS  IT  COME?" 

Is  it  come  7  They  said  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile 
Who  looked  for  the  wotld's  long^promiaed 
day. 

And  saw  but  the  strife  of  Egypt's  toil, 
And  the  desert  sands  and  the  moontMns  gray. 

From  pyramid,  temple,  and  treasured  dead. 
We  ask  in  vain  fbr  her  wisdom's  plan; 

Th^  tell  of  the  slaves  and  the  tyrants  dread 
But  there  iraa  hope  when  that  day  began. 


The  Chaldee  oame  with  his  sUrry  lore. 

That  built  up  Babylon's  erown  and  creed, 
And  bricks  were  stamped  on  the  Tigris  shore 

With  signs  that  our  sages  scarce  can  read. 
From  Nimus'  temple  and  Nimrod's  tower. 

The  sway  of  the  old  East^s  empire  spread, 
Unreasoning  faith  and  unquestioned  power; 

But  still    Is  it  come  7  *'  the  watcher  said. 


The  light  of  the  Persian's  worshipped  flame. 

The  ancient  bondage  its  splendour  threw, 
And  once  on  the  West  a  sunrise  came 

When  Greece  to  its  Freedom's  trust  was  true. 
With  hopes  to  the  utmost  ages  dear. 

With  human  gods  and  god-like  men. 
No  marvel  the  far-ofif  day  seemed  near 

To  eyes  that  looked  through  her  laurels  then. 


The  Bootan  conquered  and  reveled  too. 

Till  honour  and  fluth  and  power  were  gone; 
But  deeper  old  Europe's  darkness  grew. 

As  wave  after  wave  the  Goth  came  on. 
The  gown  was  learning,  the  sword  was  law. 

The  people  served  in  the  oxen's  stead. 
But  ever  some  gleam  the  watchers  saw. 

And  evermore  **  Is  it  come  7  "  they  said. 


Pbet  and  seer  that  question  caught 
Above  the  din  of  life's  fears  and  frets, 

It  marched  with  letters,  it  toiled  with  thought 
Through  schools  and  creeds  that  the  world 
forgets; 

And  statesmen  trifle  and  priests  deceive. 
And  traders  barter  our  world  away. 

Yet  hearts  to  that  golden  promise  cleave. 
And  still  at  times  **  Is  it  come  7  "  they  say. 


The  days  of  the  nations  bear  no  trace 

Of  aU  that  sunshine  so  fax  ibretold. 
The  cannon  speaks  in  the  teacher's  place. 

The  age  is  weary  with  work  and  gold; 
And  high  hopes  wither  and  memories  wane. 

On  hearths  and  altars  the  fires  are  dead. 
But  that  brave  fkith  has  not  lived  in  vain. 

And  this  was  all  our  watcher  said.  . 


(Th( 
this..] 


e  HarqviB  of  Laadsdowne  sent  the  author  of 
Hiss  Browne,  one  hundred  pounds.) 


A  MORNING  OF  LATE  AimJKN. 

This  is  the  year's  despair :  some  wind,  last 

night, 

Utter'd  too  soon  the  irrevocable  word. 
And  the  leaves  heard  it,  and  the  low  <doiidfl 
heard; 

So  a  wan  morning  dawn'd,  of  sterile  light. 
The  few  flowers  hid  their  fiioes  out  of  sight. 
The  cattle  drowsed,  and  one  disconsolate  bird 
Chirp*d  a  weak  note;  last  came  this  mist,  and 
blurr'd 

The  hills,  and  fed  upon  the  fields  like  blight. 
Ah!  why  so  swift  despair!  There  yet  will  be 
Warm  noons,  the  honey 'd  leaving  of  the  year  — 
Hours  of  rich  musing,  ripest  Autumn's  core. 
And  lateheap'd  fruit,  and  falling  hedge-berry  — 
Blossoms  in  cottage  crofts,  and  yet,  once  more, 
A  song  not  less  than  June's,  fervent  and  clear. 

Dark  Blue. 


From  The  Traosocipt. 
CHRISTU8  CONSOLATOB. 

On  the  Church  of  our  Blessed  Lady, 

An  image  of  Jesus  stands; 
And  stretches  in  mute  benediction 

Over  the  passer  its  hands : 

And  the  sad  and  the  weary  and  sinftil. 

Lingering,  take  heart  of  grace 
From  the  fatherly  fed  of  the  blessing. 

And  pitying  light  on  the  fiuse. 

The  innocent  doves  in  the  highway 

Trustingly  gather  their  food; 
For  a  genUe  and  dove-like  presence 

Over  them  seeoieth  to  brood  : 

And  when,  with  earth's  soil  on  their  plumage. 
They  flock  to  that  unsullied  breast. 

These  weary  and  heavy-laden  ones 
Bemember  His  offered  Rett. 
Mat  xl,  28.  A.  D.  W. 


REST. 


Bnr  is  not  quitting 

The  busy  career; 
Rest  is  the  fitting 

Of  self  to  its  sphere. 

*TiB  the  brook's  motion. 
Clear  without  strife; 

Fleeing  to  ocean 
After  its  life. 

'Tis  loving  and  serving 
The  Highest  and  Best; 

*T\s  onwturd,  unswerving! 
And  that  is  true  rest 


Goethe. 
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Ttom  The  Fortnlgbtlf  Review. 
CHURCH  Aim  8TATK  IN  ITALY. 

No  one  would  have  yentored  to  predict 
five  and  twenty  years  ago  that  religions 
liberty  would  within  that  period  be  as 
folly  established  in  Italy  as  in  England. 
Teithis  great  change- in  the  condition  of 
the  Italian  people  is  to-day  an  aocompli&hed 
fact  In  both  countries  ciril  disabilities 
(m  account  of  religious  opinions  hare  been 
swept  away ;  in  both  thia  has  been  ef- 
fected despite  the  opposition  of  the  ma- 
j<ffity  of  the  clergy,  who  haye  been  Ibroed 
to  yield  to  the  more  tolerant  and  Chris- 
tiiD  riews  of  the  nation  at  large.  And  if 
in  England  and  Italy  there  stills  exists  a 
special  connection  between  the  State  and 
one  particular  Church,  so  barring  the  way 
to  that  complete  religious  equality  enjoyed 
bj  the  people  of  Ireland,  Canada,  and  the 
United  States,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that, 
as  in  Great  Britain,  so  throughout  the 
Itahtn  peninsula,  perfect  toleration  and 
freedom  are  accorded  to  all  denominations. 

happy  result  forms  to-day  a  bright 
contrast  to  the  intolerance  and  persecn- 
tioos  which  haye  left  so  deep  a  stain  upon 
the  past  history  of  both  countries.  Nor 
can  it  be  forgotten  that  in  both  the  chief 
abettors  of  such  wrong-doing  have  been 
tbe  priests,  who,  to  whateyer  outward 
Church  they  belonged,  haye  habitually 
made  use  of  the  temporal  power  to  inflict 
disabilitiea,  and  often  penalties,  upon  those 
who  difiBmd  from  them  in  religious  opin- 
bn,  thereby  flying  in  the  face  of  that  plain 
precept  of  Christ,  All  things  whatsoeyer 
ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do 
ye  even  so  to  them." 

It  is  the  object  of  the  present  article  to 
ihow — first,  by  what  means  Italy  has 
been  transformed  from  a  land  of  religious 
intolerance  into  a  land  of  religious  liberty ; 
and,  secondly,  to  giye  some  account  of 
the  actual  relations  of  Church  and  State 
aa  esUblished  by  the  law  of  the  Papal 
Guarantees,  passed  last  May  by  the  legis- 
Uture  of  the  Italian  kingdom. 

The  origin  of  the  liberties  actually  en- 
joyed by  Italy  is  to  be  found  in  the  Statu- 
to,  or  constitution,  granted  in  March,  1848, 
to  the  kingdom  of  Redmont  by  her  then 
reigning  soyereign,  Charles  Albert.  It 
was  not  by  any  means  the  only  constitution 
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giyen  to  the  people  of  Italy  about  that 
time.  On  the  contrary,  the  Austrian  Groy- 
emment  of  Lombardy  and  Venetia,  the 
rulers  also  of  Tuscany,  the  Roman  States, 
and  Naples,  all  granted  similar  liberties 
of  a  constitutional  kind  \  but  each  one  of 
these  goyemments  got  rid  of  those  liber- 
ties as  soon  as  they  had  power  to  do  so. 
Nor  did  they  hesitate  to  enforce  the  arbi- 
trary rule  which  they  substituted  for  free 
institutions,  by  calling  to  their  aid  foreign 
bayonets.  In  Piedmont  alone  the  constitu- 
tion was  maintained  in  all  its  integrity 
from  the  date  of  its  first  promulgation. 
While  all  other  Italian  rulers  proyed  falsa 
to  'their  people's  freedom.  King  Victor 
Emmanuel,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Charles  Albert  remained  true  to  the  con- 
stitution granted  by  his  father  and  sworn 
to  by  himself.  In  yain  were  promises  and 
threats  alike  employed  to  turn  him  from 
his  plighted  word.  This  fidelity  to  the 
liberties  of  his  people  won  for  him  the 
title  of  II  Re  Gralantuomo—  the  honest  king. 
It  was,  moreoyer,  the  reason  which  led 
each  portion  of  the  Italian  people,  as  op- 
portunity offered,  to  place  themselyes  un- 
der his  rule.  He  had  been  tried,  and  found 
faithful ;  the  other  Italian  rulers  had  been 
tried  and  found  faithless.  These  unfaithful 
ones  and  their  abettors  feared  the  effect 
which  would  be  produced  by  the  spectacle 
of  an  Italian  people  (the  Piedmontese)  liv- 
ing under  a  free  constitution,  and  their  fear 
was  largely  mingled  with  hatred.  Nor 
did  this  alarm  exist  without  good  reason, 
for  the  liberty  of  Piedmont  soon  became 
the  guiding  star  to  whose  light  all  other 
Italians  turned.  As  for  the  hatred,  it  was 
but  natural,  for  diahonesty  oyer  hates  up- 
rightness, slayery  freedom,  and  darkness 
light. 

The  first  article  in  the  constitution 
granted  to  Piedmont  in  March,  1848,  runs 
thus :  "  The  Catholic  Apostolic  and  Ro- 
man religion  is  the  only  religion  of  the 
State.  The  other  forms  of  worship  now 
existing  are  tolerated  in  conformity  with 
the  laws.''  That  there  might  be  no  mis- 
take as  to  the  interpretation  of  this  article, 
it  was  at  once  proposed  and  carried  by 
both  houses  of  the  Piedmontese  parlia- 
ment that  no  man's  religious  belief,  what- 
eyer it  might  be,  should  prevent  his  hold- 
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ing  any  civil  or  political  office.  Thus 
Piedmont  took  op  at  once  the  position  of 
a  country  acknowledging  a  State  Church, 
but  admitting,  at  the  same  time,  every 
citizen  to  every  public  office,  without  re- 
gard to  his  creed.  The  members  of  both 
houses  had,  upon  taking  their  seats,  a 
promise  of  loyalty  to  the  king  and  con- 
stitution read  to  them,  to  which  each  one 
replied,  as  his  name  was  called  out,  I  swear 
it."  This  little  Italian  State  was  then,  in 
1848,  ahead  of  England  herself  in  the 
matter  of  religious  liberty,  for  -no  form 
of  oath  precluded  Jews  from  sitting  in 
the  parliament  of  Piedmont.  If  it  be 
urged  that  the  use  of  the  word  "  swear  " 
would  be  objected  to  by  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  it  is  sufficient  to  reply 
that  such  an  objection  not  having  been 
urged  by  any  one  when  taking  his  seat, 
the  question  was  never  brought  under  the 
oonsideration  of  the  legislature.  Had  such 
a  case  arisen,  the  Piedmontese  would 
doubtless  have  found  an  easy  mode  of 
meeting  it^  by  substituting  the  word 
"promise"  for  the  word  "swear"  in  the 
case  of  the  deputy  who  objected  con- 
scientiously to  the  latter  expression.  Nor 
would  King  Victor  Emmanuel  have  hesi- 
tated, more  than  Queen  Victoria,  to  re- 
ceive among  his  counsellors  a  member  of 
that  excellent  Christian  body,  the  Society 
of  Friends.  In  this  matter  these  Italians 
merely  showed  that  practical  good  sense 
which  is  satisfied  with  meeting  every  case 
that  actually  occurs,  or  is  really  likely  to 
occur  among  themsf^lves.  Such  a  good  ex- 
ample has  not  been  lost  upon  the  rest  of 
Italy,  for  when  she  became  free  she  wisely 
preferred  adopting  a  constitution  which 
gave,  in  fact,  all  reasonable  liberty,  to  the 
very  difficult,  if,  not  impossible,  task  of 
drawing  up  a  new  scheme  whose  logical 
exactness  and  ideal  perfection  aimed  at 
providing  for  every  possible  contingency 
which  the  ingenuity  of  man  might  im- 
agine. 

Having  then  established  religious  free- 
dom on  a  broad  basis,  the  Piedmontese 
Government  proceeded  to  suppress  the  ec- 
d^esiastical  tribunals,  which  alone  had  the 
power  to  try  ofiences  committed  by  eccle- 
siastics. This  measure,  and  others  of  a 
like  kind,  abolishing  special  privileges 


hitherto  accorded  to  priests,  were  known  as 
the  Siccardine  Laws,  from  Count  Siccardi, 
the  member  of  the  Marquis  d'Azeglio's 
cabinet  who  proposed  and  carried  them  in 
1850.   They  were  warmly  supported  by 
Count  Cavour,  at  whose  instigation,  in- 
deed, they  had  been  proposed.   He  truly 
I  said,  "  The  Church  cannot,  in  a  community 
I  governed  on  principles  of  liberty,  preserve 
I  the  privileges  to  which  it  was  enticed  in 
I  a  state  of  society  in  which  privilege  con- 
!  stituted  law."   For  privilege  he  wished  to 


substitute  liberty  —  liberty  alike  to  the 
State  and  the  Church.  Such  was  his  idea 
then,  and  such  it  continued  to  be  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  The  clergy  strongly  op- 
posed all  these  reforms,  whose  object  it 
was  to  treat  priests  exactly  as  all  other 
citizens  were  treated,  subjecting  them  to 
the  same  laws  and  the  same  tribunals.  In 
the  month  of  August  of  that  year  one  of 
the  ministers,  Santa  Bosa,  died,  but  as  he 
declined  to  disavow  in  any  way  the  adher- 
ence he  had  given  to  the  Siccardine  laws, 
the  last  sacraments  were  refused  him. 
This  was  one  of  the  early  episodes  of  the 
struggle  in  Italy  between  those  who  were 
determined  to  have  civil  and  reli^ous 
freedom,  and  a  Church  as  determined  to 
oppose  that  freedom  —  a  Church  whose 
chie^  some  years  later,  in  December  1864, 
distinctly  condemned  in  his  Encyclical 
Letter  of  that  date,  "  liberty  of  conscience 
and  of  worship  as  the  right  of  every  man." 
Nor  has  the  Papal  Church  hesitated  to 
employ  not  only  spiritual  arms  but  also 
foreign  bayonets,  to  uphold  a  policy  di- 
rectly opposed  to  Italian  freedom,  both 
national,  civil,  and  religious.  The  result, 
however,  of  this  treatment  of  Santa  Rosa 
is  instructive,  for  it  roused  so  strong  a 
public  feeling  in  Piedmont,  that  in  compli- 
ance with  it  the  Marquis  d'Azeglio  gave 
the  vacant  seat  in  the  cabinet  to  Cavour 
himself.  Such  was  the  fruit  of  this  early 
clerical  opposition  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
in  Italy.  What  fruit  it  has  borne  since 
that  time  is  best  seen  by  comparing  the 
condition  of  that  country  in  1850  with  its 
condition  at  the  present  time. 

It  was  in  1855  that  Signor  Ratazzi,  a 
member  of  Count  Cavour 's  government, 
brought  forward  a  law  relative  to  ecclesi- 
astical property  whose  object  was  to  sup* 
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press  gradaally  certain  religious  conunu- 
nities,  and  to  apply  their  property  to  im- 
proving the  incomes  of  the  inferior  secular 
clergy.  Other  stipulations  of  less  impor- 
tance were  included  in  the  measure.  In- 
stantly the  government  was  assailed  with 
a  violent  opposition  from  the  clerical 
party.  InTectives,  denunciations,  accusa- 
tions of  sacrilege  were  poured  forth.  Cal- 
umnies were  spread  amongst  the  people, 
intrignes  were  set  on  foot  in  the  court. 
Jast  at  this  time,  the  Queen-mother,  the 
Qoeen,  and  the  Duke  of  Genoa,  King  Vic- 
tor Emmanuel's  brother,  died  within  a 
short  period  of  each  other.  The  clergy 
pointed  eagerly  to  these  facts  as  sure  signs 
of  God's  wrath  and  displeasure.  The 
King  was  enjoined  and  entreated  no 
longer  to  resist  the  Divine  will  thus  plain- 
ly manifested.  The  ministers  were  de- 
nounced as  the  cause  of  these  afflictions 
which  had  fallen  on  their  royal  mastet  and 
the  country.  But  despite  all  the  eflTorts  of 
the  clericals  and  their  friends,  the 
measure  touching  ecclesiastical  property 
became  law.  While  the  struggle  was  at 
its  height,  Count  Cavour,  remembering 
the  way  in  which  his  firiend  Santa  Rosa 
had  been  treated,  sent  for  a  confessor  of 
his  acquaintance,  Frate  Giacomo,  who  said 
to  him,  "  The  day  on  which  you  are  on 
your  death-bed,  you  may  rely  on  me ;  I 
shall  not  refuse  to  administer  to  you  the 
last  sacraments."  Within  a  few  years 
(Jane,  18dl)  the  worthy  Frate  was  mak- 
bg  his  way  through  sorrow-stricken 
crowds  to  fulfil  his  promise  to  the  dying 
statesman  and  patriot.  By  so  doing  Frate 
Giacomo  incurred  the  severe  displeasure 
of  his  ecclesiastical  superiors. 

WTiile  the  Hedmontese  Government, 
nnder  the  direction  of  Cavour,  carried  out 
£nthfully  the  principles  of  religious  free- 
dom, it  diligently  furthered  every  policy 
and  every  scheme  for  advancing  the  moral 
and  material  progress  of  the  country. 
Extreme  reactionists  and  extreme  radicals 
banded  together  to  thwart,  each  for  their 
own  ends,  the  statesmanship  of  Cavour ; 
the  diplomacy  of  the  then  tyrant  Court  of 
Vienna,  and  of  the  petty  Italian  despots 
vbom  its  arms  and  counsels  upheld,  pur- 
medhim  with  unrelenting  opposition;  but 
the  Fiedmontese  statesman  held  steadily 


on  his  way,  strong  in  the  support  of  his 
own  people,  in  the  approval  of  the  vast 
majority  of  Italians,  and  in  the  confidence 
of  "  the  honest  king."  Yet,  even  so,  Ca- 
vour's  was  no  easy  task.  He  had  in  Aus- 
tria, as  she  then  was,  a  powerful  and  vigi- 
lant enemy,  strongly  supported  by  the 
priests  with  all  the  influence  of  Borne  to 
back  them.  These  allies  sought  to  crush 
that  free  constitution  which  Piedmont, 
alone  of  Italian  States,  retained  to  the 
benefit  of  her  people,  and  to  the  lasting 
honour  of  her  sovereign.  Happily,  how- 
ever, Cavour  showed  no  less  talent  in  the 
conduct  of  foreign  than  of  home  afiairs. 
With  a  policy  as  far-sighted  as  it  was  bold 
he  threw  his  country  into  the  alliance  of 
the  Western  Powers,  and  won  for  her  a 
high  position  in  the  councils  of  Europe. 
That  position  he  used  for  the  benefit  of 
Italy  at  the  Congress  of  Paris  in  1856.  It 
was  ^ut  the  prelude  to  yet  greater  things. 
The  alliance  with  France  ^d  the  war 
against  Austria  in  1859,  began  that  work 
of  emancipation  in  Italy  which  has  ended 
in  making  her  a  united  and  free  state, 
wholly  deUvered  from  foreign  bayonets. 
It  is  only  just  to  acknowledge  how  great 
a  share  France  and  her  imperial  govern- 
ment had  in  bringing  about  this  consum- 
mation. Doubtless  the  policy  of  Napoleon 
HI.  was  often  faulty  and  hesitating  after 
the  peace  of  Yillafranca;  unquestionably 
he  demanded  and  received  payment,  in  the 
shape  of  two  provinces,  for  the  material 
aid  he  afforded  to  Piedmont ;  assuredly  he 
wished  the  liberation  of  Italy  to  be  limited 
to  the  formation  of  a  northern  Italian 
kingdom,  but  the  fact,  nevertheless,  re- 
mains that  the  victories  of  Magenta  and 
Solferino  enabled  the  Italians  to  begin, 
under  the  leadership  of  Cavour  and  Victor 
Emmanuel,  that  great  work  of  giving  na- 
tional freedom  to  the  whole  of  Italy,  which 
has  now  resulted  in  delivering  her  from 
foreign  occupation  and  placing  her  desti- 
nies in  her  own  hands.  It  is  only  just 
then,  while  condemning  the  coup  d'etat  of 
December,  1851,  the  Mexican  expedition, 
and  the  declaration  of  war  against  Prussia 
in  July,  1870,  to  praise  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon's policy  in  the  Italian  war  of  1859. 
That  policy  ought  to  have  been  counte- 
nanced by  England  And  Prussia,  instead 
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of  being  thwarted  by  tbem.  Hie  peace 
of  Villafranca  hastily  brought  the  war 
to  a  conclusion,  though  happily  without 
arresting  the  progress  of  Italian  free- 
dom. 

By  the  close  of  1860,  the  masterly  states- 
manship of  Cavour  and  the  daring  patriot- 
ism of  Garibaldi  had  united  the  greater 
part  of  Italy  under  the  sceptre  of  King 
Victor  Emmanuel.  Yenetia  indeed  was 
still  held  down  by  the  bayonets  of  Aus- 
tria, while  those  of  France  maintained  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Pope  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  old  Papal  States  called  the 
patrimony  of  St.  Peter.  In  February, 
1861,  the  first  Italian  parliament  assem- 
bled at  Turin,  and  the  kingdom  of  Italy 
was  officially  proclaimed.  Throughout  its 
whole  extent  was  at  once  secured  by  law 
that  religious  as  well  as  civil  freedom, 
which  Piedmont  had  been  enjoying  during 
the  past  ten  years  or  more.  The  triumph 
of  that  freedom  was  completed  when  first 
Yenetia  and  then  Rome  became  united  to 
Italy.  Her  crowning  work  it  has  been  to 
make  the  Eternal  City  the  capital  of  the 
Italian  kingdom. 

But  there  is  this  difference  in  the  posi- 
tion of  Italy  and  all  other  European  coun- 
tries —  she  IS  the  land  in  which  the  head 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  for  cen- 
turies resided.  Nor  do  Italians  wish  that 
he  should  cease  to  do  so.  They  have  had, 
therefore,  to  solve  the  problem  of  preserv- 
ing to  the  Pope  his  residence  iu  Rome, 
with  the  free  exercise  of  his  spiritual 
powers,  while  giving  to  Italy  exclusive 
possession  of  her  own  temporal  govern- 
ment, whose  very  foundation  is  that  civil 
and  religious  f^dom,  now  so  happily  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  country.  It  was  no 
easy  task  to  solve  such  a  problem  in  the 
teeth  of  the  unrelefiting  opposition  of  the 
Papal  Court  and  of  the  priestly  party 
throughout  Europe.  Their  policy  was 
simply  to  obstruct,  and  if  possible  crush 
out,  Italian  freedom  by  any  and  every 
means ;  so  maintaining  the  temporal  power 
of  tihe  Pope.  The  Italians,  on  the  contrary, 
while  perfectly  willing  to  acknowledge  his 
spiritual  hea<&hip,  were  determined  to  do 
all  they  could  to  get  rid  of  that  Papal 
temporal  power,  which  had  been  for  years 
upheld  by  the  arms  of  Austria  and  France, 
to  the  annihilation  of  Italy's  national  inde- 
pendence. All  sorts  of  ingenious  devices 
and  propositions  were  put  forward  as 
compromises,  but  they  failed  to  content 
either  the  Pope  or  the  Italians.  Cavour's 
Dolicy  was  as  usual  bold  and  clear  — 
Rome  to  become  the  capital  of  the  Italian 
kingdom,  the  Pope  to  continue  to  reside 


there,  certain  guarantees  to  be  given  to 
him  for  the  security  of  his  spiritual  inde- 
pendence as  head  of  the  Church.  The 
Italian  parliament  accordingly  proclaimed 
Rome  the  capital  of  Italy,  and  always  re- 
fused to  go  back  upon  that  vote  passed  in 
the  spring  of  1861.  Cavour  pressed  his 
poliby  upon  France  and  the  Yatican.  AVliat 
might  have  been  the  result,  arising  ftom 
his  genius  and  from  the  commanding  posi- 
tion he  now  occupied  in  the  world,  none 
can  say ;  for  he  died,  after  a  few  days*  ill* 
ness,  early  in  June  of  that  year.  Baron 
Ricasoli,  who  now  became  prime  minister, 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  get  either  the 
Court  of  Paris  or  the  Yatican  to  a^ree  to  the 
plans  of  his  great  predecessor.  The  policy 
of  the  Papal  Court  was  summed  up  by  the 
words  non  pomtrntu.  Nothing  would  sat- 
isfy it  but  the  restitutioi)  of  all  the  tem- 
poral possessions  of  the  Holy  See  as  thej 
existed  before  1859.  The  Romagna,  Um- 
bria,  and  the  Marches,  must  all  be  restored 
to  the  temporal  dominion  of  the  Pope.  Nor 
did  the  Yatican  conceal  its  desire  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons  to  Naples,  the 
Grrand  Duke  to  Tuscany,  as  well  as  the 
other  ducal  families  to  Parma  and  Mode- 
na.  Austria  was  still  in  possession  of 
Yenetia;  the  Roman  Court  would  have 
been  only  too  glad  to  have  seen  her  again 
in  possession  of  Lombardy.  As  for  Vic- 
tor Emmanuel,  the  Yatican  would  indeed 
have  rejoiced  at  his  being  relegated  to  the 
possession  of  his  original  kingdom  of  Pied- 
mont, as  the  least  that  ought  to  have 
been  inflicted  on  him  for  having  risked 
life  and  crown  in  the  cause  of  Itahan  free- 
dom, despite  the  anathemas  of  Pope  and 
priests.  This  non  pommus  policy  of  the 
Holy  See  has  been  maintained  to  the  very 
last.  It  has  been  one  of  the  best  things 
that  could  have  happened  to  Italv.  In  the 
first  place,  it  made  clear  to  Italians  who 
was  tne  unrelenting  foe  of  their  national 
independence.  In  the  next  place,  it  ren- 
dered hopeless  all  the  illusory  comprom- 
ises of  imperial  France  and  other  such 
counsellors.  The  Convention  of  Septem^ 
ber,  1864,  the  removal  of  the  capital  to 
Florence,  the  campaign  of  Mentana,  the 
return  of  the  French  to  Rome  —  these  and 
many  other  events,  with  all  their  attend- 
ant negotiations,  intrigues,  compromises, 
and  failures  took  place ;  but  the  non 
fossumus  of  the  Yatican  happily  remained 
immovable.  At  length  came  1870,  with 
its  giant  conflict  between  France  and  Ger- 
manv.  Curiously  enough,  none  encour- 
aged the  French  emperor  in  his  fatal  and 
wicked  declaration  of  hostilities  more  than 
the  clerical  party  in  France.   These  pioud 
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kSkB  preached  war  with  all  the  fary  of  re- 
HgioQs  hate.  They  little  dreamed  that 
one  of  that  war's  most  remarkable  results 
would  be  the  entrance  of  the  Italians  into 
Rome«  More  significant  still  was  the  fact 
that  not  one  Roman  Catholic  power  en- 
tered eyen  a  diplomatic  protest  against 
the  Italian  Government  taJdng  possession 
of  Borne,  and  making  it  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom.  Aostria,  when  asked  to  do  so 
by  the  Fkjsal  Nuncio,  refused ;  while  Por- 
togal.  Spam,  France,  Belgium,  and  Bava- 
ria, some  with  approbation,  some  with  re- 
aerre,  acknowledged  the  right  of  Italy  to 
Borne,  and  more  than  one  of  these  powers 
counselled  the  Pope  to  give  up  his  uon 
pMtumus, 

The  Italians,  once  in  possession  of  Borne, 
made  it  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and 
applied  there,  as  in  every  other  part  of 
tho  eoontry,  that  constitution  which  has 
thus  given  civil  and  religious  freedom  to 
the  whole  of  Italy.  The  Italian  parliament 
then  proceeded  to  discuss  and  draw  up  an 
Act  which  should  define  the  position  of 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff  in  relation  to  the 
kingdom  of  Italy.  The  labours  of  the  par- 
liament resulted  in  the  law  of  the  Papal 
Goarantees,  which  after  long  and  full  dis- 
cnssion  finally  passed  both  houses,  and  re- 
ceived the  royal  assent  on  13th  May,  1871. 

Its  proviiiions  run  as  follows :  — 

Pabt  L 

PRER00ATIVB3   OF    THE  SOVEBEIGN 
PONTIFF  AND  OF  THE  HOLY  SEE. 

AiT.  L—  The  person  of  the  Sovereign  Pon* 
tiff  is  SMsred  and  inviolable. 

Aar.  n.— An  attaek  {attentato)  directed 
agunst  the  person  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  and 
laj  iDstigation  to  oonmiit  snoh  attack,  is  pun- 
iibible  by  the  same  penalties  as  those  established 
in  the  case  of  an  attack  directed  against  the  per- 
tOQ  of  the  King,  or  any  instigation  to  commit 
nieh  an  attack.  Offences  and  pablio  insults 
ooomitted  directly  against  the  person  of  the 
Ptatiff  by  diseoorses,  aots,  or  by  the  means  in- 
^koxtd  in  the  Ist  artiele  of  the  Uw  on  the  press, 
•re  poniBlMble  by  the  penalties  eetabKsbed  by 
Tbe  19th  artiele  of  the  same  law.  These  crimes 
are  liable  to  publie  action  and  are  within  the 
jaritdietion  of  the  coort  of  astiies. 

The  dSseosBion  of  religioas  subjects  is  com- 
pletdyfree. 

Art.  III. —  The  Italian  Government  renders 
throughout  the  territory  of  the  kingdom  royal 
bononrt  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  and  maintains 
that  pre-eminence  of  honour  recognised  as  be- 
Wn^ing  to  him  by  catholic  nrinoes.  The  Sov- 
(leiga  PontifThas  power  to  keep  np  the  usual 
■amber  of  guards  attached  to  his  person,  and 
wtbe coslody  of  the  palaces,  without  pr^odioe 


to  the  obligations  and  duties  resulting  to  such 
guards  from  the  aotaal  laws  of  the  kingdom. 

AxT.  IV.-— The  endowment  of  8,225,000 
firancs  {lire  italiane)  of  yearly  rental  is  retained 
in  flavour  of  the  Holy  See.  With  this  sum, 
which  is  equal  to  that  inscribed  in  the  Roman 
balance-sheet  under  the  title,  Sacred  Aposto- 
lic Palaoes,  Sacred  College,  Ecclesiastical  Con- 
gregations, Secretary  of  State,  and  Foreign  Di- 
plomatio  OfSoe^*'  it  is  intended  to  provide  for 
the  maintenanoe  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  and 
for  the  various  ecclesiastical  wants  of  the  Holy 
See  for  ordinary  and  extraordinary  maintenanoe, 
and  for  the  keeping  of  the  apostolic  palaoes  and 
timr  dependenoies;  for  the  pay,  gratifications, 
and  pensions  of  the  guards  of  whom  mention  is 
made  in  the  preceding  article,  and  for  those 
attached  to  the  Pontifical  Court  and  for  eventual 
expenses;  also  for  the  ordinary  maintenanoe  and 
care  of  the  annexed  museums  and  library,  and 
for  the  pay,  stipends,  and  pensions  of  those  em- 
ployed for  that  purpose. 

The  endowment  mentioned  above  shall  be  in« 
seribed  in  the  Great  Book  of  the  Public  Debt, 
in  form  of  perpetual  and  inalienable  revenue,  in 
the  name  of  the  Holy  See;  and  during  the  time 
that  the  See  is  vacant,  it  shall  continue  to  be 
paid,  in  order  to  meet  all  the  needs  of  the  Bo- 
man  Church  during  that  interval  of  time.  The 
endowment  shall  remain  exempt  finom  any  spe- 
cies of  government,  communal,  or  proving 
tax;  and  it  cannot  be  diminished  in  future, 
even  in  the  case  of  the  Italian  Government  re- 
solving ultimately  itself  to  assume  the  expenses 
of  the  museums  and  library. 

Abt.  V. — The  Sovereign  Pontiff,  besides  the 
endowment  established  in  the  preceding  article, 
win  continue  to  have  the  use  of  the  apostolic 
palaoes  of  the  Vatican  and  Lateran,  with  aU  the 
edifioes,  gardens,  and  grounds  annexed  to  and 
dependent  on  them,  as  well  as  the  Villa  of  Om- 
tel  GondoUb,  with  all  its  belongings  and  depen- 
dencies. The  said  palaces,  viUa,  and  annexes, 
like  the  museums,  the  library,  and  the  art  and 
archsdological  collections  there  existing,  are  in- 
alienable, are  exempt  fh>m  every  tax  or  impost, 
and  from  aU  expropriation  on  the  ground  of 
public  utility. 

Aar.  VL —  During  the  time  in  which  the 
Holy  See  is  vacant,  no  judiciary  or  political  au- 
thority shall  be  able  for  any  reason  whatever  te 
place  any  impediment  or  limit  to  the  personid 
liberty  of  the  cardinals. 

The  Government  provides  that  the  meetings 
of  the  Conclave  and  of  the  (Boumenioal  Coun- 
cils shall  not  be  disturbed  by  any  external  vio- 
lence. 

Abt.  VIL —  No  official  of  the  publio  authority, 
nor  agent  of  the  public  forces,  can  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  peculiar  office  enter  into  the  palaoes 
or  localities  of  habitual  residence  or  temporary 
stay  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  or  in  those  in 
which  are  assembled  a  Conclave  or  (Boumenioal 
Council,  unless  authorised  by  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff,  bythe  Conclave,  or  by  the  Council.  ^ 

AST.  Vm.— It  is  forbidden  to  proceed  with 
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Tisits.  perqoisitioiis,  or  aeiiores  of  papers,  doo- 
umenta,  books,  or  registers  in  the  offices  and 
poDtifical  ooDgregatioDS  inyested  with  purely 
spiritual  functions. 

A&T.  IX. — The  SoTereign  Pontiff  is  oompletelj 
flpee  to  fulfil  all  the  Amotions  of  bis  spiritual 
ministry,  and  to  hare  affixed  to  the  doors  of  the 
basilioas  and  churches  of  Rome  all  the  aots  of 
the  above-mentioned  ministry. 

A&T.  X  —  The  ecolesiastios,  who,  by  reason 
of  their  office,  participate  in  Borne  in  the  send- 
ing forth  of  the  acts  of  the  spiritual  ministry 
of  the  Holy  See,  are  not  subject  on  acoount  of 
those  aots  to  any  molestation,  investigation,  or 
act  of  magistracy,  on  the  part  of  the  public  au- 
thorities. Every  straoger  invested  with  eoolesi- 
astical  office  in  Rome  enjoys  the  personal  guaran- 
tees belonging  to  Italian  citizens  in  Tirtue  of  the 
laws  of  the  Icingdom. 

Aet.  XI. —  The  eoToys  of  fbreign  govern- 
ments to  the  Holy  See  enjoy  in  the  Icingdom  all 
the  prerogatives  and  immunities  which  belong 
to  diplomatic  agents,  aooording  to  international 
right.  To  offences  against  them  are  extended 
the  penalties  inflicted  for  offences  against  the 
envoys  of  foreign  powers  accredited  to  the  Ital- 
ian Qovemment.  To  the  envoys  of  the  Holy  See 
to  foreign  governments  are  assured  throughout 
the  territory  of  the  kingdom  the  accustomed 
prerogatives  and  immunities,  acoordlng  to  the 
same  (international)  right,  in  going  to  and  firom 
the  place  of  their  mission. 

Akt.  XII. — The  Supreme  Pontiff  corresponds 
freely  with  the  Episcopate  and  with  all  the  Cath- 
olic world  without  any  interference  whatever  on 
the  part  of  the  Italian  Qovemment  To  such 
end  he  has  the  fooulty  of  establishing  in  the 
Vatican,  or  in  any  other  of  his  residenoes,  postal 
and  telegraphic  offices  worked,  by  clerks  of  his 
own  appointment.  The  Pontifical  post-office 
will  be  able  to  correspond  directly,  by  means  of 
sealed  packets,  with  the  post-offices  of  foreign 
administrations,  or  remit  its  own  correspondence 
to  the  Italian  post-offices.  In  both  oases  the 
transport  of  disp-itches  or  correspondence  fur- 
nished with  the  official  Pontifical  stamp  will  be 
exempt  from  every  tax  or  expense  as  regards 
Italian  territory.  The  couriers  sent  ont  in  the 
name  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff  are  placed  on  the 
same  fboting  in  the  kingdom,  as  the  cabinet 
couriers  or  those  of  foreign  governments.  The 
Pontifical  telegraphic  office  will  be  placed  in 
•ommunication  with  the  network  of  telegraphic 
lines  of  the  kingdom,  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 
Telegrams  transmitted  by  the  said  office  with 
the  authorized  designation  of  *'  Pontifical "  will 
be  receivei  and  transmitted  with  the  privileges 
established  for  telegrams  of  State,  and  with  ex- 
emption in  the  kingdom,  from  every  tax.  The 
same  advantages  iHll  be  enjoyed  by  the  tele- 
grams of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  or  those  which, 
signed  by  his  order  and  furnished  with  the 
stamp  of  the  Holy  See,  shall  be  presented  to  any 
telegraphic  offise  in  the  kingdom.  Telegrams 
directed  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  shall  be  exempt 
from  charges  upon  those  who  send  them. 

Abt.  XIIL—  In  the  eity  of  Rome  and  in  the 


six  suburban  sees  the  seminaries,  academies, 

colleges,  and  other  Catholic  institutions  fbanded 
fbr  the  education  and  culture  of  ecclesiastics, 
shall  continue  to  depend  only  on  the  Holy  See, 
without  any  interference  of  the  soholastio  au- 
thorities of  the  kingdom. 

Part  II. 

RELATIONS  OF  THE  STATE  WITH  THE 
CHORCH. 

Abt.  XIY.— r  Every  special  restriction  of  the 
exercise  of  the  right  of  meeting  on  the  part  of 
the  members  of  the  Catholic  clergy  is  abolished. 

Ajut.  XV. —  The  Qovemment  renounoes  its 
right  of  apostolic  legateship  {legazia  apostalica) 
in  Sicily,  and  also  its  right,  throughout  the 
kingdom,  of  nomination  or  presentation  ia  the 
coUa^n  of  the  greater  benefices.  The  bishops 
shall  not  be  required  to  make  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  King.  The  greater  and  lesser  benefices 
cannot  be  conferred  except  on  the  citizens  of  the 
kingdom,  save  in  the  case  of  the  city  of  Rome, 
and  of  the  suburban  sees.  No  innoration  is 
made  touching  the  presentation  to  benefices  un- 
der royal  patronage. 

Aet.  XVI.—  The  royal  "  exequatur  *•  and 

placet,"  and  every  other  form  of  government 
assent  for  the  publication  and  execution  of  mctB 
of  ecclesiastical  authority,  are  abolished.  How- 
ever, until  such  time  as  it  may  be  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  the  special  law  of  which  Art  XvEU. 
speaks,  the  acts  of  these  (ecclediastlool)  author- 
ities which  concern  the  destination  of  eccleeise- 
tical  property  and  the  provisions  of  the  major 
and  minor  benefices,  excepting  those  of  the  City 
of  Rome  and  the  suburban  sees,  remain  subject 
to  the  royal  •*  exequatur  •*  and  placet**  The 
enactments  of  the  civil  law  with  regard  to  the 
creation  and  to  the  modes  of  existence  of  eocle- 
siastical  institutions  and  Of  their  property  re- 
main unaltered. 

Art.  XVn.—  In  matters  spiritual  and  of  spir- 
itual  discipline,  no  appeal  is  admitted  against 
the  acts  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  nor  is 
any  aid  on  the  part  of  the  civil  authority  recog- 
nized as  due  to  such  acts,  nor  is  it  accorded  to 
them.  , 

The  recognizing  of  the  judicial  effects,  in  these 
as  in  every  other  act  of  these  (ecclesiastical)  an- 
thorities,  rests  with  the  civil  jurisdiction.  How- 
ever, such  aots  are  without  effect  if  contrary  to 
the  laws  ot  the  State,  or  to  public  order,  or  if 
damaging  to  private  rights,  and  are  subjected 
to  the  penal  laws  if  they  constitute  a  crime. 

Aet.  XVm.—  An  interior  law  will  provide 
fbr  the  reorganization,  the  preservation,  and 
the  administration  of  the  ecclesiastical  property 
of  the  kingdom. 

Abt.  XIX. —  As  regards  all  matters  which 
form  part  of  the  present  law,  everything  now 
existing,  in  so  fitf  as  it  may  be  contrary  to  this 
law,  ceases  to  have  effect 

The  object  of  this  law  was  to  carry  out 
still  further  than  had  yet  been  done  the 
principle  of  a  "  free  Church  in  a  free  State," 
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by  giTing  the  Chnreh  unfettered  power  in 
ail  spiritual  matters,  whtle  placing  all  tem- 
poral power  in  the  hands  of  t£e  State, 
rhe  freedom  of  the  latter  consists  in  the 
complete  civil  and  religions  liberty  be- 
stowed upon  the  subjects  of  the  State,  so 
that  none  are  rendered  incapable  of  filHng 
any  political  or  civic  office  on  account  of 
their  creed;  while  to  all  denominations 
alike  perfect  freedom  is  allowed  for  the 
performance  of  divine  worship,  or  for 
meetings  in  behalf  of  other  religious  ob- 
jects. Although  the  Government  of  the 
Italian  kingdom  permits  (Art.  XVll.) 
spiritual  authorities  to  punish  spiritual 
oflences  with  spiritual  inflictions,  it  refuses, 
by  the  same  article  to  aid  in  any  way  in 
the  carrying  out  of  such  punishment.  I£ 
for  instance,  a  pastor  of  the  Waldensian 
I  Church,  or  a  priest  of  the  Rofnan,  be  held 
guilty  of  heretical  teaching  by  the  Church 
to  which  he  belongs,  that  Church  can  sus- 
pend him  from  his  spiritual  office,  or  de- 
clare him  to  be  cut  off  from  the  body  of 
the  faithful;  but  the  State  refuses  to 
take  any  part  in  the  matter  in  the  one  case 
as  in  the  other.  Should,  however,  the  acts 
of  these  Church  authorities  go  outside  the 
domain  of  spiritual  censure  and  depriva- 
tion, by  interfering  with  the  personal  lib- 
erties or  rights  of  the  alleged  heretic,  the 
State  would  not  allow  any  such  temporal 
punishment  to  be  ibflicted  by  the  spiritual 
authorities  of  any  Church  whatever.  To 
the  civil  judges  is  reserved  the  power  of 
deciding  whether  ecclesiastics  have  in  their 
acts  trenched  upon  the  rights  of  the  civil 
power.  Thus  the  State  refuses  to  inflict, 
or  to  allow  any  Church  to  inffict,  temporal 
penalties  on  any  citizen,  thereby  prevent- 
ing all  religious  persecution,  and  leaving 
al!  its  subjects  free  to  submit,  according  to 
their  religious  convictions,  to  the  authority 
or  censures  of  the  Church  (whatever  it 
m&j  be)  to  which  they  belong.  The  State 
claims  the  exclusive  power  of  inflicting 
temporal  punishment ;  but  it  does  not  in- 
terfere in  case  of  any  person  voluntarily 
submiting  even  to  temporal  inflictions,  be- 
cause be  wishes,  in  accordance  with  his 
own  conscientious  convictions,  to  submit 
to  such  punishment ;  as,  for  instance, 
penance,  fasting,  and  the  like.  But  in  this 
case  the  act  of  submission  must  be  wholly 
voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  individual: 
then,  and  then  only,  does  the  State  remain 
neutral. 

By  this  law  of  the  Papal  Guarantees  the 
consent  of  the  Crown  in  the  appointment 
of  bishops,  known  as  the  royal  ^  exequa- 
tur **  and  "  placet,"  is  given  up.  Thus  the 
Pope  can  now  appoint  whom  he  will  to 


Italian  sees,  without  any  control  being  ex- 
ercised by  the  State.  The  nomination  of 
bishops  and  the  exercise  of  their  spiritual 
functions  is  therefore  freed  from  any  inter- 
ference whatever  on  the  part  of  the  civil 

Sower  throughout  the  Italian  kingdom, 
for  are  the  bishops  any  longer  required  to 
take  an  oatt^  of  allegiance  to  the  King. 
Such  full  liberty  is  not  accorded  to  the  Ro- 
man Church  either  by  Spain,  France,  Ba- 
varia, or  Austria ;  for  in  these  countries  the 
"exequatur"  and  "placet"  are  still  re- 
tained. So,  too,  in  these  latter  countries 
the  government  has  a  right  to  prohibit  the 
pubhcation  of  Papal  bulls,  briefs,  etc. ; 
whereas  in  Italy  all  such  rights  have  now 
been  renounced  by  the  civil  power.  But 
as  regards  temporalities,  Article  XVI.  of 
the  law  of  the  Papal  -Guarantees  provides 
that  in  "the  destination  of  ecclesiastical 
property,  and  the  provision  of  the  major 
and  minor  benefices,"  the  royal  "  exequa- 
tur" and  "placet"  is  to  remain  in  force 
"  until  such  time  as  it  may  be  otherwise 
provided  in  the  special  law  of  which  Arti- 
cle XVIII.  speaks."  Tn  Italy  the  State, 
then,  still  retains  certain  powers  over 
Church  temporalities,  while  giving  up  all 
power  over  matters  purely  spiritual.  Still, 
as  Article  XVIII.  clearly  points  out,  fur- 
ther legislation  may  be  expected  in  the 
matter  of  these  temporalities.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  watch  what  will  be  the  fri- 
ture  course  of  the  Italian  Government 
with  regard  to  them.  That  course  will 
doubtless  be  in  the  direction  of  freeing  the 
State  still  more  from  interference  with 
matters  ecclesiastical.  There  are  many  in 
Italy  who  would  like  to  see  the  State  re- 
nounce all  control  over  Church  temporali- 
ties, and  hand  over  the  power  it  still  re- 
tains as  regards  them  to  the  municipal  and 
communal  authorities,  so  that  they,  within 
the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction,  should  have 
charge  of  Church  temporalities,  and  attend 
to  their  management  and  payment.  Such 
a  course,  it  U  thought,  would  free  the 
State  from  ecclesiastical  affairs,  while  giv- 
ing the  laity  the  means  of  protecting  itself 
against  tyranny  and  encroachment  on  the 
part  of  clerical  authorities,  so  carrying  out 
yet  more  fully  the  principle  of  "a  free 
Church  in  a  free  State."  But  without  going 
into  future  questions,  it  is  clear  that  the  new 
law  makes  a  great  advance  in  the  applica- 
tion of  that  principle.  In  place  of  tne  old 
union  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  powers 
their  separation  is  becoming  very  clearly 
defined.  The  spiritual  liberty  accorded  to 
the  Roman  and  other  Churches  in  Italy  is 
complete,  while  the  temporal  power  of  the 
head  of  the  Roman  Church  has  been  re- 
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duoed  to  a  minimum,  l^at  minamam 
consists  in  handing  orer  to  the  Pope  the 
palaces  of  the  Vatican  and  Lateran,  the 
yilla  of  Castel  Gondolfb,  and  all  the  gar- 
dens, buildings,  etc.,  which  belong  to  them. 
To  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  as  he  is  stjled, 
rojal  honours  are  accorded.  His  repre- 
sentatives to  foreign  courts,  and  their  rep> 
resentatives  to  the  Vatican,  are  placed  up- 
on the  same  footing  as  the  representatives 
of  foreign  powers  accredited  to  the  €k)v- 
emment  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Abso- 
lute freedom  of  communication  between 
the  Pope  and  all  the  rest  of  the  world  is 
securea.  An  annual  sum,  equal  to  that 
inscribed  in  the  old  Roman  budget  as 
forming  the  Papal  civil  list,  is  assured  to 
him  by  the  Italian  Government.  Such, 
then,  is  the  temporal  position  accorded  to 
the  Roman  Pontiff;  wnile  in  spiritital  mat- 
ters he  has  perfect  freedom.  No  longer 
in  the  Italian  kingdom  do  **  exequaturs," 
"  placets,"  or  "  concordats  "  place  any  re- 
strictions, as  in  France,  Bavaria,  and  Ann* 
tria,  on  the  appointment  of  bishops  by  the 
Pope,  on  the  publishing  of  his  bulls,  allocu- 
tions, and  briefs,  or  on  any  other  of  his 
spiritual  acts. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  as  matters  now 
stand  Italy  cannot  be  reckoned  among 
those  countries  which  have  comnletely 
severed  —  as  in  Ireland  and  the  United 
States  —  all  connection  between  Church 
and  State.  The  first  article  of  the  consti- 
tution still  remains,  declaring  that  the 
Catholic  Apostolic  and  Roman  religion  is 
the  only  religion  of  the  state.  The  Italian 
Government,  moreover,  accords  a  special 
position,  and  special  rights  of  a  temporal 
kind)  to  the  Holy  See ;  and  while  giving 
complete  freedom  to  the  spiritual  authori- 
ty of  that  see,  the  Government  still  retains 
a  hold  over  ecclesiastical  temporalities. 
But  though  all  connection  between  the 
State  and  the  Church  has  not  been  given 
up,  Italy  may  fairly  claim  to  have  carried 
out,  at  least  to  a  very  great  extent,  the 
principle  of  freedom  in  both  Church  and 
<State — to  a  greater  extent,  indeed,  than 
some  of  her  best  friends  deem  wise,  though 
the  writer  cannot  agree  in  that  opinion. 
For  in  Italy  assuredly  the  State  is  now 
free,  if  indeed  the  possession  of  a  civil  and 
reliffious  liberty  as  nearly  as  possible  iden- 
tical with  that  of  Great  Britain  constitutes 
freedom ;  to  say  nothing  of  Italian  soil  be- 
ing at  last  delivered  from  the  presence 
of  foreign  bayonets.  Again,  the  Roman 
Church  is  free  in  the  exercise  of  all  her 
spiritual  functions,  which  is  more  than  can 
be  said  of  her  condition  elsewhere ;  while 
other  Churches,  such  as  the  Waldensiaii 


and  Bvangelieal,  possess  no  less  liberty  in- 
Italy  than  thai  emoyed  by  Nonconformist 
Churches  in  England.  Whatever,  then, 
logic  may  urge  from  its  own  point  of  view, 
practical  common  sense,  at  any  rate,  will 
admit  that  Italy  has  now  very  fully  real- 
ized in  her  practice  the  maxim  of  a  frue 
Church  in  a  free  State. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Pope  denounces 
all  that  has  been  done,  and  declares  him- 
self a  prisoner  in  the  Vatican.  He  is  nei- 
ther more  nor  less  so  than  the  Protest- 
ant Primate  of  the  Irish  Episocmal  Church 
would  be,  if  he  chose  to  shut  nimself  up 
in  his  palace,  because  the  parlian^ent  of  the 
United  Kingdom  has  deprived  him  and  his 
Church  of  their  former  temporal  power. 
As  it  is,  both  these  prelates  can  leave  their 
residenoee  or  countries,  pr  remain  in  them, 
just  as  they  please.  T3ie  only  difference  , 
is,  that  if  the  Protestant  bishop  appears 
in  publio  no  speeial  attention  is  paid  to 
htm;  but  whenever  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
chooses  so  to  do,  the  soldiers  of  the  Italian 
army  have  orders  to  present  arms,  and 
royal  honours  are  prescribed  as  due  to  him 
by  law.  But  all  this,  with  palaces,  a  civil 
list,  and  the  freest  exercise  of  his  spiritual 
authority,  are  as  nothing,  aocorcung  to 
some  ardent  supporters  of  thci  Vatican, 
unless  once  again  S^OOO/XK)  of  Italians  be 
replaced  under  the  Pope's  temporal  gov- 
ernment —  a  government  opposed  alike  to 
constitutional  rule  and  to  religious  free- 
dom ;  but  by  no  means  opposed  to  the  use 
of  foreign  bayonets  for  the  suppression  of 
such  rule  and  freedom.  Nor  must  it  be 
forgotten  that  Rome's  ecclesiaatieal  author- 
ities were  just  as  bitter  in  1850  against 
those  wise  and  moderate  reforms  in  Pied- 
mont, called  the  Siocardine  laws,  as  against 
the  establishment  of  a  temporal  govern* 
ment  in  Rome  based  upon  civil  and  rer 
ligions  liberty.  The  refusal  of  the  last 
sacraments  to  Santa  Rosa  for  his  adhesion 
to  those  laws,  was  but  a  proof  of  the 
Roman  Church's  unalterable  opposition  to 
just  and  equal  legislation  in  matters 
ecclesiastioaL  Thus  early  did  she  fight 
against  the  cause  of  toleration  and  liberty 
in  Italy.  As  it  was  then,  so  it  was  later, 
when  Pins  IX.,  in  his  Encyclical  Letter  of 
December,  1864,  roundly  termed  "delir- 
ium" the  opinion  that  "liberty  of  con- 
science and  of  worship  is  the  right  of  every 
man,"  and  condemned  those  who  affirm 
"  that  the  best  condition  of  society  is  that 
in  which  the  power  of  the  laity  is  not  com- 
pelled to  inflict  the  penalties  of  the  law 
upon  violators  of  the  Catholic  religion, 
unless  required  by  considerations  of  publio 
safety."   There  are  fervid  supporters  of 
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the  Ptoacy  who  hare  recentlj  maintained 
the  rignt  of  the  Chnroh  to  call  in  the  arm 
of  the  civil  power  to  protect  and  uphold 
her  teaching.  Were  this,  by  no  means 
new,  derelopment  of  priestly  lore  but  in 
practice,  the  Chnroh  would  once  again 
have  obtained  the  power  of  persecuting 
her  opponents,  and  would  once  again  do 
uoto  others  what  she  would  not  that  others 
shoald  do  to  her.  With  such  teaching  set 
forth  by  high  aathorities  of  the  Roman 
Churdi,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  no 
European  government  put  forward  so 
much  as  a  diplomatic  protest  last  year 
against  the  orerthrow  of  her  temporal 
power.  None  of  them,  indeed,  could  have 
done  so  with  any  consistency ;  for  they  all 
,  maintain  by  law  the  "fireedom  of  cou* 
science  and  worship  as  the  right  of  every 
man,"  which  the  chief  of  that  temporal 
power  distinctly  condemns.  Among  the 
nations  of  Europe  there  are  none  who  hare 
more  boldly  and  suocessfhlly  repudiated 
that  condemnation  than  the  people  and 
statesmen  of  Italy.  Nor  are  there  any 
who  strive  to  carry  out  more  faithfuUv 
the  great  principles  of  liberty,  both 
national  and  individual,  ciyil  and  religious. 
But  yesterday  their  country  was  the  victim 
of  foreign  occupation  and  priestly  intoler- 
ance, to-day  she  has  her  place  among  the 
free  nations  of  the  earth. 


From  Hie  CornhUI  Mifl^azliie. 
A  RKlCINrSCGSrGB  OF  ETON  LIFK. 

OuB  life  at  Eton  was  by  no  means  a  mo- 
notononsone,  and  a  new  feUow  especially 
had  so  many  things  to  visit,  be  initiated  in, 
and  marvel  at,  that  his  first  month  was  a 
sort  of  honeymoon,  very  different  from  the 
first  months  at  ordinary  schools.  We  were 
not  overburdened  with  work  either,  as  times 
then  went ;  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  we 
had  plenty  of  work  set  us,  but  didn't  do  it, 
which  came  to  the  same  thing.  I  used 
sometimes  to  wonder,  as  I  sat  on  those 
good  hard  brown  benches  in  the  upper 
schooL  just  under  Camden's  bust,  what 
kind  of  thoughts  must  pass  through  our 
master's  mind  as  he  contemplated  the  sev- 
enty-five of  us  who  formed  his  division,  and 
ruminated  over  the  distressing  idea  that 
not  ten  out  of  the  whole  company  knew 
their  lessons,  or  had  known  them  yester- 
dav,  or  purposed  knowing  them  to-morrow. 
T  do  not  mean  to  sav  by  this  that  we  were 
all  as  slothfnl  as  .Hcklingv   The  diflbrenee 


between  him  and  us  was,  that  we  kept  up 
appearances.  When  called  up  to  con- 
strue, we  could  generally  stammer  through 
the  lesson  without  committing  more  than 
a  rational  number  of  blunders  —  say  one 
per  line ;  and  we  strove  to  do  our  verses 
and  themes  in  such  a  way  as  to  occasion 
us  as  few  introductions  as  possible  to  the 
head-master.  But  beyond  this,  perhaps, 
the  least  said  the  better.  It  used  to  be  the 
golden  rule  at  Eton  to  give  us  twice  more 
work  than  we  could  honestly  do,  and  to 
class  us  in  divisions  three  times  as  big  as  a 
single  tutor  coidd  conscientiously  super- 
vise ;  the  result  of  which  was  that,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  paragons  (chiefly 
collegers  or  fonndation  boys^  in  every 
form,  who  went  by  the  graoefhl  epithet  of 
"sap,"  and  were  regarded  with  a  respect- 
ful and  affectionate  contempt  by  the  rest, 
everybody  did  just  the  amount  of  study 
that  was  absolutely  and  barely  necessary 
to  keep  him  out  of  trouble,  but  no  more. 
And  what  this  bare  amount  was  may  be 
pleasantly  judged  by  the  fact  that  even 
when  a  boy  had  reached  to  such  a  position 
in  the  school  as  Asheton  occupied,  he  still 
learned  all  his  lessons  by  the  aid  of  the 
Bohn  classics,  feeling  quite  powerless  to 
master  them  otherwise. 

I  mention  this  to  explain  how  it  was 
that  I  found  I  had  a  good  deal  of  spare 
time  on  my  hands  as  soon  as  I  settled 
down  to  Eton  life.  My  comrades  quickly 
inducted  me  into  the  science  of  taking 
thinffs  easy  with  reg^ard  to  school-work; 
and  Jickling,  who  was  an  apt  teacher  that 
way,  would  have  had  me  adopt  the  same 
spirit  in  all  the  other  businesses  and  obli- 
gations of  otir  small  world.  Somehow  he 
had  taken  a  famcy  to  me,  had  Jickling.  It 
must  have  been  my  newness  that  cSd  it, 
and  also  the  circumstance  that  we  two 
were  neighbours — which  allowed  him  by 
the  way  to  bear  down  upon  me  at  all  hours 
and  borrow  articles  of  my  property,  which 
he  scrupulously  forgot  to  return.  Jickling 
was  not  only  one  of  those  boys  who  are 
bent  upon  going  wrong  themselves,  but  he 
dearlv  loved  to  drag  others  into  scrapes 
with  him.  I  was  warned  of  this  fatal  pro- 
Busity  on  his  part  both  by  Greegleby  and 
lasepole;  Stumpes  mi.  also  conveyed  a 
friendly  admonition  to  me  on  the  subject, 
and  Aflheton  one  morning  sent  for  me  on 
lurpose  to  say  that  I  must  be  careful  what 
€Ud  when  Jickling  was  bv  to  advise  me. 
But  these  counsels,  though  they  kept  me 
f^om  falling  into  any  of  Jickling's  more 
dangerous  snares,  cud  not  remove  him 
from  my  company.  He  was  always  with 
K    Ue  admowledged  with  a  candour 
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that  did  him  honour,  that  he  liked  fellows 
whom  you  could  humbug  till  all  was 
blue ; "  and  on  my  solicitlBg  an  explana- 
tion, abruptly  and  gravely  asked  me  when 
my  birthday  was. 

"In  October,"  I  answered,  naively. 

"Next  month?*'  said  he.  "Well,  it's 
to  be  hoped  **  (and  his  e^es  glared  on  me 
balf-intimidatingly) — "it's  to  be  hoped 
that  you'll  do  whafs  usual,  and  not  be 
mean  and  shabby  as  some  new  fellows  are. 
Every  new  fellow  who  is  worth  his  weight 
in  rags,  goes  to  Croodford  and  asks  him  to 
eivd  the  whole  school  a  holiday  on  the 
nrst  birthday  he  spends  here.  Only  the 
rule  is  to  ask  a  month  in  advance,  so  as  to 
prevent  mistakes,  and  allow  Goodfordtime 
to  order  the  fireworks." 

"  What  fireworks?  "  I  inquired. 

"  Why,  the  fireworks  that  are  let  off  in 
the  playing  fields  on  a  new  fellow's  birth- 
day," answered  Jickling.  "  And  then  there's 
the  ginger-wine.  After  the  fireworks,  gin- 
ger-wine's handed  round,  and  everybody 
has  a  glassful.  Fifth  form,  two  glasses  full. 
Youll  have  to  see  to  all  that." 

Now  there  was  nothing  improbable  in 
any  of  this  to  my  fresh  and  unsuspecting 
mind.  At  my  private  school  (we  had  num- 
bered twelve  there)  every  oirthday  had 
been  an  occasion  for  festivity,  and  ginger- 
wine  had  always  formed  a  prominent  fea- 
ture in  the  day's  entertainment.  I  saw  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  so  at  Eton ; 
nay,  I  considered  that  Eton,  being  the 
worthier  place,  would  probably  hold  the 
more  strenuously  to  a  worthy  custom.  So, 
to  be  brief^  that  self-same  afternoon  I  was 
standing  by  Jickling's  direction,  under  the 
colonnade  of  the  school-yard,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Dr.  Goodford  and  of  all  the  school 
praspostors  gathered  together,  as  was  the 
rule,  to  deliver  their  bills  of  absentees,  or 
of  boys  on  the  siok-list,  after  three-o'clock 
chapel.  Dr.  Goodford,  seeing  me  stand  be- 
8»ide  him  with  my  hat  on,  began  by  asking 
me,  with  stately  courtesy,  whether  I  had  a 
cold  in  the  head. 

I  was  about  to  answer  that  a  tiresome 
cold,  which  had  afflicted  .me  some  six 
weeks  before,  had  happily  disappeared, 
and  to  thank  him  for  so  kindly  inquiring 
after  it,  when  an  opportune  nudge  from  a 
praepostor  to  the  right,  and  a  cavernous 
whisper  of  "  Hat  I  "  from  a  prsepostor  on 
the  left,  brought  me  to  a  vague  sense  of 
the  situation.  I  uncovered,  reddening ; 
and  Dr.  Goodford  then  begged  to  know, 
with  the  same  high  politeness  as  before,  to 
what  be  was  indebted  for  the  pleasure  of 
my  visit. 

I  spdce  without  a  shadow  of  diffidence, 


and  asked  for  a  non  dies  for  the  whole 
school  (Jickling  had  furnished  me  with 
the  precise  words)  in  honour  of  my  birth- 
day, which  fell  on  the  25th  of  October.  .  . 

I  have  not  forgotten  the  interminable 
laughter  that  followed,  nor  the  convulsions 
of  qpe  particular  prieposter,  aged  eleven, 
and  habitually  mournful,  who  rolled  about 
against  the  colonnade  pillars,  holding  his 
hand  to  his  waistband,  and  shrieking  Oh 
my  I "  from  the  intensity  of  his  feelings. 
I  was  known  by  the  name  of  Non  Dies 
ever  afterwards,  and  heaven  knows  what 
never-ending  jokes  this  first  successful  and 
cruel  hoax  5  Jickling's  entailed  upon  me. 

The  only  one  who  did  not  laugh  at  it 
was  Asheton ;  and  as  he  had  seriously  set 
himself  to  the  regeneration  of  Jickling,  he 
told  that  youth  roundly  and  firmly  at  fag- 
ging next  morning  that  he  meant  to  have 
an  end  €£  this.  Jickling  sulked.  Ever 
since  that  disagreeable  morning  when 
Asheton  had  hinted  at  the  necessity  of  his 
turning  over  a  new  leaf,  his  life  had  not 
been  happy.  Asheton  insisted  now  upon 
his  washing  his  hands  and  face  proper- 
ly, brushing  his  clothes  and  keeping  hiB 
room  in  order.  Nothing  could  be  more 
distasteful  to  Jickling.  His  room  was 
generally  a  higgledy-piggledy  of  torn 
books,  crumpled  papers,  and  scattered 
clothing.  Great  splashy  stains  on  the  car- 
pet marked  the  spots  where  he  had  let 
fall  successive  inkstands ;  and  the  solitary 
picture  in  his  room  was  crashed  right 
through  the  middle,  from  having  been 
used  as  a  target  for  a  roll  in  a  moment  of 
sportive  ebullition.  All  this  was  put  to 
rights.  The  broken  picture,  by  Asheton's 
order,  was  consigned  to  the  dust-bin ;  the 
clothing  was,  by  Jickling  himself,  acting 
under  Asheton's  surveying  eye,  neatly 
folded  and  put  away  into  drawers ;  a  cage- 
ful  of  unhealthy  dormice,  whom  Jickling 
seemed  to  rear  tenderly  for  the  especi^ 
purpose  of  taking  them  out  in  his  pockets 
and  letting  them  loose  in  school,  was  sum- 
marily confiscated,  and  on  Jickling  protest- 
ing loudly  and  untruly  that  these  mice 
were  his  private  and  unseizable  property, 
since  he  had  paid  for  them,  their  full  value 
(four  shtllings  and  ninepence)  was  remit- 
ted to  him  in  money.  On  the  whole,  Jick- 
ling began  to  see  that  a  firm  hivnd  was  ex- 
ercising its  sway  over  him.  Asheton  went 
the  lec^h  of  seeinz  for  himself  every  even- 
ing that  Jickling  learned  his  lessons  for 
the  next  day,  and  did  not  pass  his  time 
tracing  patterns  on  his  bureau  with  a  red- 
hot  p<&er,  as  he  much  preferred  to  do. 

But  there  was  one  point  on  which  the 
feud  between  the  two  was  ceaseless  and 
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terrible.  Every  day,  or  at  least  erery 
half-holiday  (and  there  were  three  of  the«e 
a  week)  a  game  of  football  was  played  in 
our  tutor's  field,  and  everybody  was  ex- 
pected to  be  present  at  it.  The  object 
was,  in  t  e  first  place,  to  train  good  foot- 
ball-players for  the  House  Eleven,  and  in 
'^e  next,  to  make  the  games  really  pleas- 
ant, which  they  would  not  have  been  had 
the  attendance  been  fitful  and  limited. 
Kow,  nothing  would  indnce  Jickling  to 
pLny.  Mo?t  solemnly  was  he  told  tlnit  If 
be  were  not  at  his  post  in  the  field  at  the 
time  when  the  game  began,  it  wonld  go 
hard  with  him.  He  declined  to  take  any 
notice  of  these  menace?,  and  when  the 
game  began  he  was  invariably  wanting. 
"  IrVhat's  the  use  of  my  going  to  football  ?  " 
he  poi:*ed  aL^rily,  "^s  -ASh'ton  c  nght  him 
in  the  very  act  of  bolting  op  the  High 
Street  one  morning  after  elevenHi/clook 
school.  ''I  never  touch  the  ball  once 
daring  the  whole  game.  It*s  always  you 
swells  who  have  it;  and  then,  when  the 
game's  over,  you  drink  all  the  beer,  and  I 
get  none.'' 

"  That's  not  true,  Jickling." 

''It is.  I  turned  the  can  upside  down 
yesterday;  there  was  nothing  in  it.  I 
ought  to  know." 

You're  teaching  Rivers  to  be  as  disrep- 
ntable  as  yourself.  What  are  you  doing 
with  Jickling,  Rivers  ?  " 

«*He  was  going  to  show  me  a  dog,"  I 
stammered. 

•*  A  mangy  brute  you  swore  you  had  got 
rid  of  at  the  end  of  last  half,"  said  Ashe- 
ton,  indi&nantly,  to  Jickling.  "Now,  I'll 
be  bound  you  meant  Rivers  to  buy  this 
dog  of  you.  Did  he  Rivers?  Tell  me  the 
troth." 

I  hung  my  head.  Such  was  indeed  the 
aim  of  our  expedition.  Jickling  had  con- 
sented to  sen  me  a  mongrel  cur,  which  I 
didn't  want,  nor  he  either,  for  fifteen  shil- 
lings and  sixpence.  He  had  assured  me 
that  it  was  part  of  established  and  insur- 
mountable usage  to  possess  a  dog,  and 
that  by  not  having  one  I  should  be  hold- 
ing myself  up  as  an  object  of  scorn  and 
derision  to  the  community.  We  were  on 
our  way  to  the  bird-fancier'b  where  Jick- 
ling kept  the  brute. 

Asheton  guessed  nraoh  of  this  by  our 
faces,  and  though  we  were  standing  in  the 
most  frequent€d  part  of  the  street,  and 
though,  as  I  have  already  stated,  it  was 
not  his  habit  to  take  the  slightest  notice 
of  a  lower  boy  in  public,  he  dealt  Jickling 
sucli  a  box  on  the  ear  as  almost  sent  him 
backward  into  a  shop-window.  "  A  fellow 
who  will  sell  a  worthless  dog  to  a  credu- 


lous school-fellow  at  twelve  will  sell 
spavined  horses  at  twenty,  and  be  kicked 
off  race-courses  at  twenty-five,"  he  ex- 
claimed, pale  with  anger.  "Now  cut 
along  both  of  you  in  front  of  'me  to 
Fisher's,  and  I'll  follow.  We'll  just  see 
into  this  matter." 

The  pair  of  us  trooped  on  tos^ether  with- 
out a  word— Jickling  dogged  and  sullen, 
but  not  crying,  for  he  was  not  the  fellow 
to  shed  tears  at  a  slap  of  the  face,  or  in- 
deed at  any  other  physical  mishap.  Ashe- 
ton walked  at  a  safe  distance  behind  — 
near  enough  to  preclude  all  idea  of  escape 
on  Jickling's  part,  for  enough  not  to  let  it 
be  seen  that  he  had  us  both  in  custody. 
In  this  way  we  reached  a  small  and  dark 
bird-case  shop,  which  we  entered,  and  so 
passed  down  along  and  narrow  passage 
at  the  back  into  a  yard,  which  was,  like  all 
bird-and  dog-fanciers'  yards,  filled  with 
ours  chained  to  kennels,  plaintive  terriers 
who  had  their  ears  cropped  and  were 
whining  shiveringly ;  wool-stuffed  and  pin** 
trussed  bird-skins,  set  up  in  the  sun  to 
dry ;  melanchdv  rabbits  in  hutches,  and  so 
on.  Jickling's  dog,  conspicuous  by  a  total 
absence  of  breed  and  by  deficiency  of  hair, 
was  seated  on  his  hind-quarters,  and  set  up 
a  dismal  music  at  our  approach. 

There  was  an  old  man,  wiUi  a  weather- 
beaten  hat,  giving  a  puppy  milk  out  of  a 
broken  saucer.  He  looked  up,  expecting 
to  see  some  of  the  lower  boys  who  were 
his  most  constant  customers ;  but  on  catch- 
ing sight  of  a  fellow  in  the  Eight,  he  rose 
from  his  stooping  posture  and  fingered 
the  brim  of  his  head-dress. 

*♦  Fisher,  which  is  Mr.  Jickling's  dog  ?  " 
asked  Asheton  brusquely. 

The  man  addressed  as  Fisher  pointed 
to  the  beast,  and  added,  apparently  for 
his  own  private  satisfaction,  for  he  could 
scarcely  expect  that  anybody  ehe  would 
concur  in  the  remark,  "  And  a  'andsome 
dawg  too." 

"  Is  he  paid  for  ?  "  continued  Asheton. 

Fisher  glanced  at  Jickling  as  if  to  know 
what  this  meant.  Jickling  wore  such  a 
hang-dog  expression  that  there  was  'no 
making  out.  Ashetoii  had  taken  out  his 
purse,  which  was  a  manner  of  eloquence 
that  Fisher  seemed  to  understand.  He 
cast  a  second  look  at  Jickling,  and  then 
said, "  Yea,  sir,  but  there  be  twelve  shil- 
lin's  owing  for  the  keep  and  doctorin'  of 
him.  Very  ill  that  dawg  has  been  —  took 
more  than  a  bucketful  of  physic  last  holi- 
days." 

As  if  to  assent,  the  cur  raised  his  head 
aloft  and  piped  the  most  dolesome  notes. 
"Did  Jickling  tell  you  there  were 
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tmhre  tioE^agB  owing  ?  "  inqnired  Ashe- 
ton of  me. 

I  shook  my  head.  JickliDg,  seeming  to 
apprehend  a  second  edition  of  the  box  on 
the  ear,  backed  to  a  prudent  distance.  But 
Asheton  simply  said,  ^It  looks,  Jickling, 
as  if  you  haa  meant  to  sell  this  dog  with- 
out telling  Rivers  that  he  was  virtually  in 
pawn,  and  leavinff  him  to  find  it  out  for 
himself  when  he  had  paid  you  the  money. 
But  as  this  pretty  transaction  was  not 
completed  you  are  entitled  to  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt.   Now  pay  Fisher." 

In  sulky  silence  Jickling  fumbled  for  his 
purse,  and  presently  muttered  that  there 
were  only  six  shillings  in  it.  Asheton 
looked  for  himself  afterwards,  feeling  Jick- 
liug's  waistcoat-pockets,  and  ordering  him 
to  turn  those  of  his  trousers  inside-out. 
This  ii^junctiDn  only  produced  an  odd  half- 
penny, seeing  which  Asheton  said  he 
would  pay  the  other  six  shillings  himself, 
and  did.  And,  now,  what's  the  sum 
you  vrere  to  give  Jickling,  Rivers  ?  "  pro- 
ceeded he,  looking  bard  at  me. 

"  Fifteen  and  six,*'  I  answered,  piteously. 

"  What  a  muff  you  must  be,"  he  rejoined, 
with  a  half  smile.  "  Well,  Jickling,  I  shall 
buy  your  dog  of  you— you  may  consider 
that  I  owe  you  nine-and-^ix." 

"  A  'andsorae  dawg,  sir,"  repeated  Fish- 
er, with  suppressed  enthusiasm.  What's 
to  be  done  with  him  ?  " 

"  Since  you  seem  to  admire  him  so 
much,  you  may  keep  him,"  answered 
Asheton.  "And  now,  you  two,  be  back 
to  college,  and  go  off  to  the  football  field. 
Your  nme-and-six,  Jickling,  I  shall  ^\ye  to 
Spankie.  You  told  me  at  the  beginning 
of  the  half  that  you  owed  him  nothing  — 
I've  learned  that  you  nevdr  paid  him  at 
all." 

"I  did  pay  him,"  grumbled  Jickling. 
"  Spankie  has  told  you  a  lie."  But  as  if 
to  render  the  discomfiture  of  Jickling  com- 
plete that  morning,  we  were  no  sooner 
out  of  Fisher's  shop  than  who  should 
come  waddling  down  the  pavement  but 
this  very  Spankie,  who  immediately  made 
a  wheezy  dart  towards  Jickling,  and  splut- 
tered, in  the  fat  way  peculiar  to  him,  "  Ah, 
Jickling,  sir,  you're  a  bad  lot,  sir.  Owed  me 
ten  bob,  you  did,  sir,  and  never  thought 
of  giving  me  a  sixpence  of  it.  No  sir,  — 
not  you,  sir — catch  you,  sir  1 " 

He  is  dead  now,  poor  Spankie,  and  there 
can  be  nothing  personal  in  sketching  him 
as  he  was  in  his  declining  age — a  fat, 
puffy,  red-faced  man  of  sixty,  with  a 
greasy  hat,  which,  if  boiled  down,  might 
have  furnished  a  pint  of  oil,  and  a  double- 
breasted  faded  blue  coat,  buttoned  milita- 


ry-wise te  lot  chin.  He  was  well  off 
was  Spankie,  and .  pnblk  rumour  niiade 
him  out  to  be  richer  than  perlim  was 
really  the  case;  but  for  certain  he  had 
subscribed  50^.  to  the  building  of  St  John's 
Church  in  the  High  Street,  and  for  cer- 
tain, too.  he  led  a  snugly  luxurious  exist- 
ence in  the  small  well-fumisbed  house  he 
rented  near  the  Fives'  Court.  Of  a  Sunday, 
too,  he  would  bloom  out  superbly  in  black 
clothes,  grey  gloves,  a  smoothly  ironed 
white  or  nankeen  neckcloth,  and  a  hat  of 
unexceptional  finish  —  in  which  guise  he 
would  walk,  prayer-book  in  hand,  to  the 
church  he  had  helped  to  build,  and  declare 
himself  a  miserable  sinner  with  a  fervour 
that  was  yerj  mnch  to  his  credit.  But 
the  distinguishing  feature  of  Spankie 
was  his  acquaintance  with  the.  nobility  of 
these  realms.  The  man  was  an  ambulat* 
ing  peerage.  He  knew  Lodge  by  heart, 
and  Burke's  landed  gentry,  and  everj- 
thiuff  about  everybody  who  had  ever  done 
anything,  or  was  likely  to  do  anything  by- 
and-by.  Impossible  to  catch  him  tripping 
as  to  who  was  the  son  of  who,  or  who  was 
the  heir  of  this  or  that  estate.  The  fol- 
lowing pattern  of  dialogue  would  take 
place  between  him  and  new  fellows  in  the 
lower  school  or  fourth  form,  who  wished 
to  buy  wares  of  him  on  credit. 

"  Spankie,  I  want  you  to  tick  me," 
would  say  a  youn^  gentleman  some  three 
feet  and  a  hialf  high,  directing  his  hand 
towards  the  finiit-basket. 

"  No,  sir ;  I  never  tick,  sir.  What's  your 
name,  sir  ?  " 

Planta^enet,"  would  answer  three- 
foot-six,  raising  the  lid  of  the  basket,  and 
thrusting  his  head  in. 

"  Oh,  the  Earl  of  Flantagenet.  Yes,  my 
lord;  many's  the  apple  I've  sold  to  his 
Grace  your  father ;  but  he  chiefly  b'ked 
tarts,  aid  his  Grace.  Help  yourself,  my 
lord.  I  never  takes  ready  money  of  a 
nobleman,  my  lord.  Not  that  they  often 
offers  it  me  —  they  don't ;  but  it  would  be 
all  the  same  if  they  did,  my  lord." 

Whereupon  young  Flantagenet  would 
help  himself,  and  do  so  again  the  next 
day,  and  the  day  after,  — and,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  next  school  time,  find 
himself  charged  five  times  more  than  he 
expected;  for  it  was  a  sagacious  custom 
of  Spankie's  to  charge  rather  according 
to  the  means  of  his  customers,  than  accorcf 
ing  to  the  actual  value  of  the  goods  they 
purchased  of  him.  In  this  way  mis- 
takes were  prevented. 

As  to  Jickling's  debt,  it  probably 
amounted,  in  real  truth,  to  five  shillings, 
or  hereabouts ;  but  Spankie,  'with  a  very 
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jMurdonable  love  of  round  figures,  had  set 
it  down  at  ten,  appending  an  extra  penny- 
halfpenny  for  form's  sake,  and  to  convey 
the  idea  that  he  was  sedulously  minute  in 
keeping  his  accounts.  He  now  called 
energetically  upon  his  debtor  to  liquidate 
the  moneys  due ;  and  appealed^  bowingly 
and  puffingly,  to  Asheton,  to  see  justice 
done  him. 

"  There  is  no  reason  to  excite  yourself 
said  Asheton,  coldly  —  for  he  evidently 
disliked  to  see  an  Eton  fellow  insulted  in 
this  pitiful  way  bv  a  tradiesman  —  and  he 
handed  Spankie  a  half  sovereign*  This," 
said  he,  in  a  dignified  tone,  that  quickly 
brought  Spankie^s  greasy  hat  from  off  his 
venerable  head,  "  this  is  money  I  owe  Mr. 
Jickling,  and  he  has  requested  me  to  pay 
you.  But  for  the  future,  mind,  whatever 
Bir.  Jickling  takes  of  you  will  be  paid  for^ 
there  and  then.  Tou  understand. 

Spankie  either  did  or  didn't  understand, 
but  be  made  a  profound  inclination  of  the 
head,  saying,  **  Yes,  sir ;  of  course,  sir ;  1 
always  knew  I  could  trust  Mr.  Jickling, 
sir.  'Ave  a  apple,  Mr.  Jickling.  That's 
what  Fve  just  been  to  Windsor  about,  sir* 
to  buy  apples  at  the  market,  sir — a  fine 
Bibstone,  penny  apiece  sir ;  pay  me  when 
'you  please,  sir." 

Habit  was  so  inveterate  in  Jickling, 
that,  despite  evervthing  he  had  just  gone 
through,  he  actually  stretched  out  his  hand 
on  hearing  that  a  new  credit  was  opened 
to  him,  and  would  have  taken  the  forbid- 
den fruit  had  not  Asheton  pushed  him 
roughly  by  the  shoulder,  exclaiming, 
"You  incorrigible  young  beggar  you  I  I 
declare  there  s  no  trusting  you  even  in 
one's  sight.  Now  run  oS,  and  if  I  don't 
find  you  at  footballwhen  I  come,  you'll  see 
what  will  happen.  As  for  you,  Spankie,  I 
warn  you  that  if  vou  trust  Mr.  Jickling 
again,  I  shall  forbid  him  to  pay  vou. 
Whatever  he  owes  you  I  shall  get  from 
him,  and  hand  over  to  my  tutor,  to  put 
into  the  poor-box.  You  know  I  keep  my 
word." 

We  played  football,  Jickling  and  I,  that 
day,  and  were  kept  severelv  to  that  pas- 
time on  every  subsequent  half-holiday  or 
holiday.  Asheton  reasoned  that  whilst 
playing  football  one  was  at  least  out  of 
mischief;  and  much  as  Jickling  disliked 
the  game,  and  little  as  I  myself  enjoyed  an 
amusement  which  consisted,  for  lower 
boys,  in  racing  in  a  flannel  shirt  after  a 
football  which  only  upper  boys  caught,  we 
soon  had  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity. 
Punctually  as  the  time  for  beginning  the 
game  arrived,  Jickling  would  be  seen  to 
march  ruefully  on  to  the  gronndi  under 


the  escort  of  filazepole,  Greegleby  and 
young  Stumpes,  whom  Asheton  had  man- 
aged to  render  respomble  for  his  pres- 
ence ;  and  such  was  the  wholesome  effi^et 
of  these  repeated  and  much-hated  games, 
that  Jickling  positively  fodnd  no  time  in 
which  to  get  into  scrapes,  and  tided  over  a 
whole  month  without  being  once  floeged 
or  getting  a  pcsna  —  if  we  except  fifty  Imes 
once  or  twice  for  being  late  in  school  or  at 
ohapel.  Those,  however,  who  have  seen  a 
nag  reputed  weedy  and  vicious,  ridden  by 
a  horseman  who  kept  it  well  under  by  dint 
of  whip,  spur,  and  curb,  know  full  well 
that  the  conduct  of  the  animal,  whilst  it 
has  its  rider  on  its  back,  affords  no  sort  of 
clue  to  the  demeanour  it  may  adopt  when 
the  rider  is  away;  and  so  it  was  with 
Jickling.  His  doing  well  for  a  time  was  a 
matter  of  compulsion.  Asheton's  look-out 
was  so  constant,  that  shying  or  kicking 
was  imoossible*  But  Jicklmg  was  not 
reformea  by  any  means ;  and  before  this 
could  be  effected,  he  had  still  had  one 
quagmiry  scrape  to  wade  through,  which, 
whiUt  it  almost  cut  his  career  of  scrapes 
short  to  all  eternity,  was  indirectly  the 
means  of  making  him  turn  over  a  new  leaf 
much  more  decidedly  and  definitely  than 
Asheton  or  anybody  else  would  ever  have 
dared  hope.  This  scrape  was  brought 
about  by  Windsor  Fair. 

m. 

Windsor  Faib  was  an  annual  episode 
that  enlivened  the  month  of  October.  It 
was  a  three  days'  saturnalia,  daring  which 
the  royal  borough  was  turned  upside 
down,  and  all  Eton  kept  in  a  state  of 
adventurous  effervescence.  Eton  boys 
were  forbidden  attending  the  fEur,  owing 
to  cheap  gambling  that  was  conducted  by 
means  of  low  roulette-tables  in  a  spot 
called  Bachelor's  Acre;  but  like  many 
other  prohibitions  at  Eton,  this  one  was 
made  with  a  very  complete  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  the  masters  that  nobody  had 
the  slightest  thought  of  paying  attention 
to  it.  Very  strange  the  spirit  that  occa- 
sionally actuated  the  Eton  authorities.  If 
it  had  been  really  desired  to  keep  the  boys 
from  the  fair,  one  would  think  that  nothing 
would  have  been  easier  than  to  station 
somebody  permanently  on  Windsor  Bridge, 
to  send  back  every  boy  who  attempted  to 
cross.  A  master  might  have  done  it,  or  a 
detective.  But  instead  of  that,  the  course 
pursued  was,  to  give  out  that  all  boys 
caught  at  the  fair  would  be  flogged ;  and 
as  wis  sort  of  warning  never  yet  deterred 
any  Etonian  from  doing  as  he  listed,  the 
scene  at  Windsor  during  the  three  days 
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was  one  of  reverend  gentlemen  in  white 
cravats  perpetually  chasing  boys  in  and 
out  of  booths,  over  gingerbread  stalls,  up 
and  down  highways  and  byways,  greatly 
to  the  edification  of  profane  spectators, 
and  considerably,  of  course,  to  the  uphold- 
ing of  pedagogical  authority. 

l^ovr  it  stood  to  reason  that  Windsor 
Fair  should  be  to  Jickling  the  one  bright 
date  in  the  year's  calendar.  It  was  better 
than  the  Eton  and  Harrow  match,  and  than 
4th  of  June :  for  you  broke  no  rule  by 
going  to  Lord's  or  to  Surly  Hall,  whereas 
in  the  Windsor  Fair  there  was  the  fun 
itself,  then  the  pleasure  of  being  vainly 
chased  by  a  master  you  hated,  then  the 
ineffable  delight  of  breaking  rules,  all 
three  rolled  into  one  —  perfect  bliss  in 
short.  It  therefore  fell  like  a  thunderclap 
on  Jickling  when,  the  evening  before  the 
first  day  of  the  fair,  Asheton  said  to  him : 
^*Mind,  Jickling,  I  won't  have  you  going 
to  the  fair,  for  you'll  be  certain  to  come  to 
grief  in  some  way  if  you  do;  and  I've 
made  up  my  mind  that  srief  and  you  are  to 
be  kept  apart  this  half  If  I  hear  you've 
been  to  the  fair,  you  shall  have  double 
fagging  for  a  month,  and  something  else 
besides." 

Not  go  to  the  fair  1  Even  Stumpes  and 
Blazepole  thought  this  a  stretch  of  prerog* 
ative.  They  had  been  following,  with  a 
sympathizing  eye,  the  efforts  of  Asheton 
to  make  Jickling  walk  in  a  straight  line, 
for  Jickling  had  been  undoubtedly  such  a 
,  bvword  of  reproach  in  the  school  that  he 
almost  reflected  discredit  on  the  house  in 
which  he  boarded.  But  for  all  this,  to  in- 
terdict a  felldw  from  going  to  the  fair, 
where  everybodv  went,  and  where  Ashe- 
ton himself  would  certainly  go,  was  hard  ; 
and  Stumpes  minor  and  Blazepole  looked 
compassionately  upon  Jickling,  as  though 
he  were  being  victmiized.  As  for  Jickling 
himself,  he  said  nothing;  but  I  readily 
guessed,  from  the  expression  that  stole 
over  his  stubborn  face  and  flashed  out  of 
his  shifty  eyes,  that  to  the  fair  he  meant 
to  go,  all  prohibitions  notwithstanding; 
nor  was  I  wrong. 

The  next  morning,  at  about  half-past 
eight — that  is,  after  first  school  —  I  was 
engaged  in  taking  a  "bun  and  coffee"  at 
Brown's  the  pastry-cook's.  There  were 
four  pastrycooks  within  the  College  pre- 
cincts, and  Brown's  was  the  lower-boy 
house  —  a  place  where  you  got  such  coffee 
as  I  have  never  tasted  since,  either  here  in 
England,  or  on  the  Continent,  or  in  the 
Earn ;  though,  to  be  sure,  I  have  not  tried 
Brown's  coffee  since  I  was  fourteen,  which,  | 
perhaps,  renders  me  indulgent.   The  price 


of  this  coffbe  per  cup  was  twopence,  and 
that  of  the  buttered  bun  that  accompanied 
it  another  twopence  —  total  price  of  the 
banquet,  fourpence.  We  could  cram  about 
a  score  together,  at  most,  in  Brown's  little 
shop,  and  the  place  was  always  as  full  as 
an  egg :  so  full,  indeed,  that  on  the  morn- 
ing in  question,  being  on  the  point  of  staff- 
ing my  last  fragment  of  bun  into  mj 
mouth,  I  was  powerless  to  turn  round,  on 
feeling  an  arm  laid  upon  my  sleeve  taa- 
gingly;  but  I  r<^cognized  the  voice.  It 
was  Jickling's,  and  said  :  —  "I  say,  Rivera, 
I'm  going  to  the  fair.   Will  you  come  ?  * 

"  And  ragging  ?  "  I  asked,  astonished. 

"  Fm  going  to  shirk  it,"  said  Jickling. 

<*  And  pravers  ?  " 

"I  shall  shirk  them  too,"  was  his  an- 
swer. 

"  I  daren't,"  I  ejaculated,  timidly. 

"  Then  you're  a  funk,"  responded  Jick- 
ling, with  great  contempt  "  This  is  just 
the  time  for  the  fair.  All  the  masters  are 
busy  between  nine  and  eleven.  There'll 
be  two  at  the  most  there,  probably  only 
one,  and  we've  got  two  whole  hours  and  a 
half  before  eleven-o'clock  schooL  I'm  go- 
ing, whether  you  do  or  not;  but  I  must 
say  I  shouldn't  like  to  funk  a  swishing  as 
you  seem  to  do,"  sneered  Jickling,  with ' 
diabolical  derision. 

"  I  don't  funk  a  swishing,"  I  protested, 
blushing  up  to  the  roots  of  my  hair. 

"  Then  you  funk  a  licking  from  Asheton 
for  shirking  fagsing,"  railed  Jickling,  wax- 
ing more  diabolic^.  '*I  don't  care  that 
for  Asheton ;  and  Vm  just  going  to  tile 
fair  now  on  purpose  to  spite  him,  the 
brute." 

Now  I  did  not  like  the  imputation  of 
funking."  Being  in  my  heart  of  hearts 
considerably  afraia  both  of  the  swishing 
and  the  licking,  I  was  the  more  concerned 
to  show  that  I  stood  in  not  the  slightest 
dread  of  either  of  these  ordeals.  Some 
more  conversation  ensued  between  us,  im- 
portunately tempting  on  his  side,  feebly 
resisting  on  mine ;  and  the  upshot  of  it 
was  that,  several  other  bovs  agreeing  to 
join  the  party,  I  no  longer  had  the  moral 
courage  to  hold  aloof;  and  in  another  ten 
minutes  (having  swallowed  a  second  cup 
of  coffee  to  screw  up  my  valour  to  the 
starting-point)  was  crossing  Windsor 
Bridge  with  a  beating  pulse,  throbbing 
heart,  and  eyes  strained  to  see  if  they 
would  not  behold  a  master  spring  up  like 
a  jack-in-the-box  at  the  next  street-corner. 

The  noble  old  town  that  Windsor  is! 
and,  perhaps,  never  more  noble  than  dur- 
ing these  fair  days,  when  the  glitter  and 
bustle  of  the  booths,  the  animation  of  the 
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crowd,  the  tinsel  trappings  of  beast  and 
giant  shows  st^nd  out  in  contrast  with  the 
stately  grandeur  of  the  Castle.  The 
booths  used  to  stretch  right  down  to  the 
Castle's  foot,  at  the  point  called  the  Hun- 
dred Steps,  and  wind  away  through  the 
town  up  to  the  Bachelor's  Acre  once  men- 
tioned, making  an  unbroken  row  on  either 
side  of  the  roadway.  At  Bachelor's  Acre 
lay  the  focus  of  the  fair.  Here  were  the 
circuses,  shooting-galleries,  skittle-alleys, 
Aunt  Sallies,  ronlette-tables,  and  all  the 
fun  that  is  popularly  described  as  fast  and 
furious.  In  the  town  everything  was 
more  mild.  One  could  buy  gilt  ginger- 
l  read  there,  flashy  porcelain,  wise  noses, 
masks,  and  other  interesting  objects,  and 
indulge  in  such  slow  gambling  as  may  be 
afforded  by  betting  pence  on  marbles  set 
to  race  down  an  inclined  plane  studded 
vith  pins.  But,  if  yon  wanted  excitement, 
your  way  lay  to  the  Acre,  and  thither,  of 
course,  we  all  sped. 

The  walk  through  the  town  without 
meeting  wit^  a  single  master  had  embold- 
ened ns,  and  I,  for  one,  felt  mnch  more 
comfortable  in  stepping  into  the  Acre  than 
I  had  done  in  setting  foot  on  that  boun- 
dary bridge  that  divides  Buckinghamshire 
from  Berkshire.  Jickling,  who  was  alwa^rs 
bold,  showed  himself  the  more  so  on  this 
occasion  from  the  possession  of  a  sover- 
eign given  him  a  couple  of  days  before  by 
a  relative,  who  had  unexpectedly  come 
down  to  see  him.  A  fourth-form  fellow 
with  a  sovereign  imagines  himself,  not 
quite  master  of  the  world  perhaps,  but 
lord  of  a  good  half  of  it.  Jickling  was  no 
sooner  in  the  Acre  than  he  directed  our 
attention  to  the  booth  where  a  learned  pig 
was  exhibited  and  suggested  we  should 
go  and  sec,  the  admission  being  moderate 
—Id.  ahead. 

We  streamed  altogether  into  the  learned- 
pig  show  (I  think  we  were  nine ),  then  into 
a  booth  where  was  a  calf  with  two  heads, 
and  80  on  through  the  usual  round  of  fair 
monstrosities,  not  forgetting  a  lady  who 
weighed  five-and-twenty  stone,  and  who, 
to  give  Jickling  an  idea  of  her  muscular 
powers,  which  he  seemed  disposed  to  ques- 
tion, lifted  him  up  in  mid-air  by  the  seat 
of  lids  unmentionables,  to  his  intense  dis- 
gust By  this  time  we  had  forgotton  that 
such  people  as  masters  existed,  and  a  little 
intoxicated  by  the  beating  of  drums,  the 
Boneaking  of  pandean  pipes,  the  brayins 
of  horns,  and  the  inspiriting  sounds  of 
Vmd  barrel  organs  spurring  the  cavalcades 
of  merry-go-rounds,  we  turned  a  ready 
ear  to  Uie  blandishments  of  a  costermonger, 
who,  behind  his  barrow,  had  got  a  roulette- 
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table,  screened  by  a  kind  of  sackcloth  con- 
trivance of  poles  and  ropes,  and  "  safe  as 
the  Bank." 

The  costermonger  was  one  of  many  who 
conducted  business  on  a  safe  and  pleasant 
principle.  They  decoyed  as  many  boys  to 
stake  pence,  sixpences,  or  shillings  as  they 
could,  and  then,  when  the  board  was  well 
covered  with  money,  a  cry  of  "  Here's  the 
masters  coming ! "  would  be  set  up  by 
a  husky  confederate;  whereat  the  boys 
would  jump  away  like  frighted  frogs, 
and  the  stakes  would  disappear  flowin^rly 
into  the  pockets  of  the  costermonger.  Un- 
fortunately, even  such  a  simple  system  as 
this  has  its  drawbacks,  and  the  main  one 
was  that  after  trying  on  the  joke  a  few 
times,  it  became  the  story  of  the  wolf  in  the 
fable,  and  nobody  would  believe  the  husky 
confederate  charmed  he  never  so  wisely. 
Jickling,  who  had  gathered  practical  ex- 
perience of  Windsor  Fair  the  year  before, 
was  up  to  a  good  many  moves  on  the 
board,  and  his  first  step  when  behind  the 
sackcloth  screen  was  to  exclaim,  in  his 
quick,  wild  voice,  as  he  laid  a  shilling's 
worth  of  pence  on  the  table,  "Now,  no 
master  can  see  us  here ;  so  if  this  fellow 
or  anybody  else  cries  out  cave^  it'll  be  a 
false  alarm,  mind  that."  I  suppose  the 
words  could  hardly  have  been  out  of  his 
mouth,  when,  without  the  slightest  warn- 
ing, without  a  single  premonitory  indica- 
tion of  peril,  the  visage  of  the  Kev.  Mr. 
Jones,  a  stem  master,  intruded  itself  be- 
hind the  screen,  and  froze  us  all  —  includ- 
ing the  costermonger-croupier,  I  think  — 
positively  breathless  with  astonishment 
and  terror.  Mr.  Jones  must  have  seen  us 
at  a  distance,  before  we  had  passed  behind 
the  canvass,  and  he  now  contemplated  us 
with  that  calm,  sure,  and  sardonic  eye  of 
a  sportsman  who  has  got  all  his  fish  in  the 
net,  and  need  not  hurry  himself.  In  his 
right  hand  he  carried  a  pocket-book,  from 
which  he  proceeded  to  draw  the  pencil, 
ready  to  write  our  names  down. 

The  space  of  awful  time  that  we  stood 
looking  at  one  another  —  he  erimly  elate, 
»we  speechless  —  can  scarcely  have  exceed- 
ed ten  seconds,  but  it  remains  branded  xm 
mj  memory  as  if  it  had  been  ten  hours. 
My  sensations  were  as  if  the  soles  of  my 
boots  had  become  of  lead,  and  suddenly 
soldered  me  to  the  earth.  Then  Jickling, 
who  had  inspirations  of  senius  in  sudi 
moments,  abruptly  dashed  his  handker- 
chief over  his  face,  and  pulling  me  by  the 
hand,  shouted  wildly,  "  Come !  if  we  bolt 
be  can't  catch  us  all."  And  saying  thit, 
dived  through  the'  aperture  facing  that 
where  the  master  waa  standing,  and  rushed 
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out  precipitately,  forsaking  his  pence  to 
their  fate,  I  following  him  and  the  rest 
plunging  after  me. 

All  this  was  enacted  with  the  instan- 
taneousness  of  thought ;  but  imagine  the 
breaking  of  the  net  in  the  sportsman's 
hands  just  alluded  to,  and  you  will  have 
the  position  of  Mr.  Jones.  He  had  made 
too  sure,  paused  just  one  triumphant  sec- 
ond too  long  to  consider  his  haul  before 
calling  upon  us  for  our  names,  and  here 
was  the  result.  But  he  was  a  man  of  en- 
ergy, and  quickly  buckled  to.  Though  all 
the  nine  of  us  had  flown  headlong  and 
quadrivious,  dexterously  eluding  the  grabs 
he  made  to  right  and  left  of  him,  he  did 
not  forget  who  was  the  author  of  this  mis- 
adventure, and  without  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation started  after  Jickling  and  me,  leav- 
ing the  other  seven  to  go  their  ways  un- 
hindered. 

No  pair  of  gazelles  ever  ran  as  Jickling 
and  I  were  doing.  Bachelor's  Acre  is  a 
hollow  and  sunken  piece  of  ground,  full 
of  ups  and  downs,  ana  rugged.  Over  these 
ups  and  downs  we  leaped  and  bounded, 
with  our  hair  flying  to  the  winds,  and  our 
eyes  starting  out  of  their  sockets.  At 
leasts  I  answer  for  mine.  Jickling,  more 
cool,  buttoned  up  his  jacket  as  he  ran, 
kept  his  elbows  well  pressed  to  his  sides, 
and  threw  his  head  back  to  give  his  legs 
all  their  fair  play.  We  scampered  thus  to 
the  end  of  the  Acre,  and  scaled  its  steep 
sides,  not  knowing  until  then  whether  Mr. 
Jones  was  following  us  or  the  others.  But 
here  all  doubt  left  us.  Our  friends  had 
sped  to  the  four  cardinal  points,  and  were 
presumably  safe ;  but,  straight  as  the  crow 
nies,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Jones  was  bearing  down 
upon  us,  our  start  of  him  being  not  more 
than  fifty  yards.  The  moment's  agony 
which  burst  upon  us  when  we  made  this 
discovery  may  be  readily  conceived.  But 
it  was  no  use  feeling  agonized.  "  There's 
a  passage  down  there  which  leads  across 
Peascod  Street  to  the  Great  Western  sta- 
tion*"  gasped  Jickling.  "  Keep  up.  Rivers ; 
don't  blow  yourself."  And  this  was  no 
vain  caution:  for,  short  as  the  distance 
was  we  had  covered,  I  already  began  to 
feel  as  if  I  could  not  go  much  further  at 
this  rate. 

The  passage  into  Peascod  Street  was  a 
terribly  narrow  one,  where  two  could 
scarcely  run  abreast,  and  where,  should 
we  chance  to  meet  anybody  coming  in  the 
opposite  direction,  we  might  be  so  delayed 
as  to  be  caught  like  rats  in  a  trap.  Jick- 
lihg  saw  this;  indeed,  he  had  a  hunted 
fox's  instinct  for  scenting  danger.  There 
was  a  cad  with  a  basket  on  bis  head  com- 


ing out  of  the  passage  as  we  ran  up. 
This  seemed  providential.  Jickling  took 
out  a  half-crown,  threw  it  to  the  man  and 
panted,  "Do  you  see  that  fellow  in  the 
white  tie  rnnning  behind  us.  Stop  him  at 
any  price.  Trip  him  up  I "  The  cad  was 
an  honest  cad.  When  Mr.  Jones  appeared 
at  elefen-o'clock  school  that  morning,  a 
fine  scar  on  the  face,  and  some  remains  of 
dust  on  the  shirt-front,  testified  to  the 
neatness  with  which  he  had  been  sent 
sprawling  on  all  fours  by  a  purely  acci- 
oental  movement  of  the  foot  performed  by 
the  basket-man.  This  increased  our  lead 
by  a  hundred  yards  and  gave  us  a  second  s 
breathing-space  we  much  wanted ;  but  we 
were  not  safe  for  all  that.  Mr.  Jones  was 
not  the  man  to  drop  us  for  a  fall  more  or 
less.  A  short,  sallow,  straddling  little 
divine,  with  an  immense  lurking  power 
of  limb,  he  had  determination  enough  to 
chase  us  till  Christmas  if  need  were.  We 
soon  found  this  out;  for  having  impru- 
dently paused  to  draw  breath  in  the  up- 
hill alley  leading  out  of  Peascod  Street 
to  the  railway  instead  of  waiting  until 
we  reached  the  railway  itself,  where  we 
might  have  dodged  our  pursuer  down 
passages  and  given  him  the  slip  by  con- 
cealing ourselves  in  a  porter's  room,  we 
saw  him  emerce  from  the  Thermopylae 
where  he  had  been  tripped  up,  brushing 
his  knees  with  his  handkerchief  and  pur- 
ple with  rage.  He  saw  us,  and  was  evi- 
dently stirred  with  delight  to  the  depths 
of  his  soul,  for  he  shot  us  a  glance  of  no 
dhbious  meaning  and  redoubled  his  pace,, 
we  doing  the  same  by  ours. 

But  now  the  hunt  was  going  to  assume 
a  new  complexion.  In  Bachelor's  Acre 
there  had  been  no  ^reat  crowd  at  that 
comparatively  early  time  of  morning,  but 
in  the  streets  it  was  another  afi*air.  Pre- 
cisely as  we  reached  the  station  a  train  of 
old  Etonians,  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
steamed  in,  and  these  understanding  at  a 
glance  what  was  the  matter,  when  they 
saw  Jickling  and  I  run,  broke  into  shouts 
of  laughter  and  gaily  joined  in  the  chaso 
as  spectators,  tQ  see  how  it  would  all  end. 
Any  inoffensive  stranger  who  beheld  the 
spurt  that  followed  through  Windsor 
Thames  Street  must  have  fancied  it  was  a 
lunatic  asylum  burst  loose.  Two  well- 
dressed  boys  with  steaming  faces  running 
at  the  top  of  their  speed  as  if  they  had 
been  stealing  spoons;  fifty  yards  to  the 
rear  of  them  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England,  with  a  most  unchristian  glare 
on  his  countenance,  also  putting  his  best 
foot  foremost ;  and  behind  the  clergyman^ 
the  mob  of  university-men,  unable  to  hold 
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their  cigars  in  their  months  from  laughing, 
and  doing  their  utmost  —  one  must  ren- 
der them  that  justice  —  to  impede  Mr. 
Jones's  progress  by  getting  in  his  way 
whenever  he  seemed  to  be  gaining  too  fast 
on  us.   There  was  especially  one  Oxford- 
man,  whoae  name  I  afterwards  learned 
was  Martingale  —  Lord  Martingale  —  and 
who  did  lis  valiant  service.   His  lordship 
was  an  enthusiastic  sportsman,  and  this 
boy-hunt  was  to  him  like  drinking  fine 
efixtr.    Racing  along  by  our  sides  with 
his  eyeglass  screwed  in  his  left  eye  and  his 
lavender-gloved  hands  describing  frantic 
gyrations  in  the  air,  he  bellowed  vocifer- 
ous encouragements  to  us  in  a  turf  voice : 
"  Now  then,  young  'uns,  go  it  I   Y\\  back 
you  to  win  at  five  to  one !   If  you're  not 
caught  you  breakfast  with  me  at  the 
*  White    Hart  *  to-morrow  —  champagne 
and  all  the  deuce,  and  a  five-pound  tip  for 
both  of  you.   Gro  it,  I  say,  go  it  1 "  His 
lordship's  noise  was  so  terrific,  and,  in  a 
general  way,  the  scene  was  so  tumultuous, 
that  it  brought  out  tradesmen  to  their 
doors ;  a  few  windows  were  thrown  up ; 
some  ladies  paused  on  the  pavement  to 
look  and  exclaim,  pityingly,  what  a  shame 
it  was  to  chase  those  poor  boys  so ;  dogs 
began  to  bark,  and  all  the  tag-rag  and 
bobtail  of  Windsor  scattered  among  the 
fair   booths    hurried  up,  hooting,  and 
formed  a  befustianed  raoble,  that  may 
have  been  two  hundred  strong  by  the 
time  we  were  at  the  bottom  of  Castle  Hill, 
after  a  race  that  had  left  Jickling  and  me 
with  btu^ly  the  ghost  of  a  breath  in  our 
bodies.   But  now  it  became  urgent  to 
take  some  immediate   resolution.  We 
oould  not  go  on  long  like  this.   If  Mr. 
Jones  did  not  give  up  the  chevy,  as  it  was 
not  likely  he  would  now  that  he  was  the 
cynosure  of  so  many  eyes,  we  must  inevit- 
ably be  overtaken,  for  our  legs  were  not 
of  a  strenpth  to  cope  with  his.   Here  was 
Windsor  Bridge  in  sight.   What  were  we 
to  do  —  make  for  Eton,  or  branch  off 
down  the  Datchet  Road,  toward  the  Home 
Park?  Jickling,  undaunted  to  the  end, 
though  his  strength  and  his  hopes  were 
beginning  to  flag,  called  to  me  in  a  brok- 
en voice  for  my  opinion  —  meaning  to  say, 
had  I  wind  and  spirits  enough  left  for  a 
new  effort?   I  was  not  able  so  much  as 
to  answer ;  and  the  (question  was  settled 
for  xa  by  Lord  Martingale,  who  shouted 
that  by  going  towards  Eton  we  must  cer- 
tainly be  caught,  seeing  that  we  should 
probably  meet    other  masters  in  the 
street ;  whereas,  if  we  went  up  the  Datchet 
Bead,  we  might  prolong  the  chase,  and 
perhaps  tire  out  our  enemy.   "  Yes,  but 


if  we  take  to  the  Home  Park,"  gasped 
Jickling,  **we  shall  be  run  down  in  the 
open."  "Needn't  go  into  the  Park,"  an- 
swered our  Mentor,  suddenly  struck  by 
an  idea.  "  Make  for  the  coal-wharves  be- 
hind the  South- Western  Station :  you  can 
lie  hid  there,  and  then  double  when  Jones 
has  passed  you,  which  he'll  be  safe  to  do 
if  you  don't  give  him  time  to  see  where 
you  hide."  But,  unfortunately,  this  ad- 
vice, like  maijy  other  good  counsels,  was 
impracticable,  by  reason  of  its  coming  late. 
Our  pursuer  was  now  not  more  than  twen- 
ty yards  behind  us;  he  was  gaining  too, 
and  it  seemed  as  though  another  couple 
of  minutes  must  see  our  fate  sealed.  At 
this  juncture,  Jickling  called  upon  me  for 
a  final  spurt.  We  were  in  the  Datchet 
Road,  close  to  the  South-Westem  station. 
In  half  a  minute  we  had  reached  the  door 
and  dashed  through,  right  into  the  midst 
of  a  crowd  of  people  taking  tickets  for  the 
next  train.  A  guard  made  an  attempt  to 
stop  us;  Lord  Martingale  pushed  him 
roughly  aside  with  an  oath.  Down  the 
platform  we  sped,  stumbling  over  luggage, 
jostling  passengers,  and  trampling  an  un- 
fortunate doff  under  foot,  amid  piercing 
shrieks  from  his  mistress^.  At  the  extrem- 
ity of  the  platform,  Jickling  leading  the 
way,  jumped  down  in  front  of  the  en^ne 
that  was  about  to  start,  crossed  the  line, 
in  disregard  of  the  chorus  of  shouts  and 
imprecations  set  up  by  stokers  and  porters ; 
ran  for  a  short  way  between  the  two  lines 
of  rails,  and  struck  off  towards  some  waste 
grounds  skirting  the  towing-path  by  the 
river-side.  Martingale  and  I  were  of 
course  close  at  his  heels. 

This  was  no  bad  move  :  for  Mr.  Jones, 
a  clergyman,  could  not  act  in  defiance  of 
the  railway  company's  by-laws,  as  we  had 
done.  He  would  be  obliged  to  go  round 
by  the  wharf  way  to  catch  us,  and  this 
would  give  us  a  start  of  about  ten  min- 
utes. At  least,  so  we  reasoned;  but  wo 
reckoned  without  our  host.  Mr.  Jones 
simply  waited  on  the  platform  until  the 
train  had  started — that  is,  rather  less 
than  five  minutes  —  then,  there  being  no 
objection  to  his  crossing  the  line,  did  so, 
and  followed  the  identical  path  that  we 
had  taken.  We  learned  afterwards  that 
during  the  five  minutes  he  spent  on  the 
platform  the  old  Etonians  with  him  had 
pleaded  for  us,  appealing  to  him  to  re- 
nounce his  pursuit,  in  consideration  of  the 
gallant  struggle  we  were  making.  But 
the  very  gallantry  of  the  struggle  seemed 
to  Mr.  Jones  the  most  cogent  reason  for 
bringing  us  to  punishment.  He  pro- 
claimed his  determination  as  he  mopped 
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his  brow  with  his  yellow  silk  handkerchief^ 
and  brushed  what  remaiDed  of  mod  and 
dust  off  his  pantaloons,  not  to  give  us  up 
on  any  account ;  and  he  kept  his  word : 
for,  as  JickJing  and  I  were  pelting  along 
the  towing-path  at  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  station,  Martingale,  who  was  in  ecsta- 
sies at  our  escape,  and  counted  upon  our 
being  able  to  find  a  punt  or  a  skiff  or 
something  to  take  us  across  the  river  fur- 
ther down,  looked  round,  and  suddenly 
exclaimed,  with  real  dismay  in  his  voice, 
"By  Jove,  he  has  stolen  a  march  on  us, 

and  HERB  HE  IS  1 " 

Something  seemed  to  break  inside  me : 
it  was  my  last  spring  of  courage  giving 
way.  We  had  run  so  desperately,  our 
hopes  had  so  revived  at  the  thought  that 
by  passing  through  the  station  we  had 
given  our  pursuer  the  slip,  that  to  find  this 
was  all  useless,  and  that  we  were  on  the 
very  point  of  capture,  was  cruel.  Martin- 
gale, almost  as  much  concerned  as  we, 
cried  out,  with  something,  very  like  emo- 
tion, *»Well,  never  mind.  D — n  itl  I'd 
rather  do  what  you've  done  than  win  the 
Derby.  You're  a  pair  of  young  bricks, 
that's  what  you  are,  111  ffive  my  solemn 
word."  But  this,  a^r  alX  was  but  cold 
comfort.  There  we  were,  with  the  towing- 
path  before  na,  an  open  space  of  mead  to 
OUT  right,  and  the  river  rushing  in  a  broad 
swift  stream  to  our  left.  Escape  was 
impossible.  In  this  despairing  moment 
Jiokling  turned  abruptly  round  like  a 
young  cub  at  bay,  looked  at  me  with  fire 
in  his  eyes,  and  in  a  voice  of  frenzy  cried, 
**  I  say,  can  you  swim  ?  " 

A  thrill  seemed  to  shoot  through  Mar- 
tingale. He  glanced  at  the  river,  then 
at  me. 

"  Yes,"  I  gulped,  with  a  great  dry  sob; 
for,  indeed  I  could  swim,  having  learned 
that  accomplishment  at  home. 

Jicklin^  stroked  the  perspiration  that 
was  bathing  his  forehead,  looked  hungrily 
at  me  again,  and  in  that  moment  his 
Ishmael  countenance  was  radiant. 

"  But  swim — in  your  —  o-c-clothes  ?  " 
he  stammered.  "  Can  you  ?  Will  you  take 
your  oath  you  can  ?  " 

He  had  clutched  me  by  the  jacket. 

"  I'll  take  my  oath  I  can,"  I  panted,  with 
the  amazing  courage  of  fear  and  hopeless- 
ness. 

"  Well,  look  here,"  said  Jickling,  darting 
a  distracted  glance  behind  him.  *^  I'll  be- 
lieviB  you,  and  well  swim  for  it  Only  — 
h-hark,  if  vou  drown,  I'll  drown  myself 
too ;  And  if — I  do  that"  (there  is  no  de- 
picting the  solemnity  with  which  he  pro- 
nounced the  next  words)  ^  my  father,  who 


is  coming  home  from  India  next  Christ- 
mas will  write  to  The  Times  and  say  it 
was  your  fault." 

I  think  I  felt  the  terrible  weight  of  this 
threat;  but  Martingale,  who  apparently 
saw  nothing  to  laugh  at,  turned  round  and 
made  a  sudden  and  violent  use  of  his  hand- 
kerchief. When  he  showed  us  his  face 
again,  I  could  have  sworn  his  eyes  were 
not  clear. 

"  You  shan't  drown,  I'll  «wear  that  I " 
he  said,  energetically ;  not  unless  I  do  so 
too." 

We  had  scrambled  down  the  bank  by 
this  time  and  were  holding  on  by  some 
tufts  of  grass.  The  water  was  quite  deep 
under  us  turgid  and  rapid.  Opposite  us 
lay  the  Eton  playing-fields.  Jickling  shiv- 
ered, but  I  could  see  it  was  not  for  him, 
but  for  me.  He  looked  wistfully  to  see  if 
the  master  would  not  give  up  the  pursuit ; 
then  seeing  that  Mr.  Jones  (who,  of  course, 
could  have  no  idea  of  what  we  were  going 
to  do)  was  close  upon  us,  he  muttered : 
"We  can't  let  ourselves  be  taken,"  and 
floundered  headlong  in.  Even  before  I 
had  risen  to  the  surface  after  following 
Jickling,  I  could  hear  the  tremendous  up- 
roar of  astonishment  and  const-ernation, 
and  withal  of  admiration,  that  arose  when 
Mr.  Jones  and  his  companions  perceived 
what  we  had  done.  The  throng  of  old 
Etonians,  roughs  and  street-boys  that  had 
escorted  the  master,  crowded  on  the  bank, 
straining  their  eyes  with  genuine  anxiety 
to  see  what  would  become  of  us,  and 
surely  thinking  that  we  were  not  going  to 
rise  again.  But  when  it  was  seen  that  we 
not  only  rose  but  struck  out  for  the  oppo- 
site shore  as  well  as  our  heavy  water- 
filled  clothes  would  allow  us  loud  cheers 
burst  forth  and  rose  in  peal  upon  peal  to 
encourage  us.  Mr.  Jones  who  was  not  a 
hard  man,  and  whose  sense  of  humanity 
was  now  getting  the  better  of  scholastic 
considerations,  ran  in  dismay  up  and  down 
the  bank,  shouting  to  us  that  if  we  would 
come  back  he  would  not  report  us.  But 
we  either  did  not  believe  him,  or  did  not 
hear  him,  or  thought  that  once  in,  it  was 
as  well  to  go  the  whole  way.  Jickling 
was  swimming  a  little  in  front  of  me,  his 
tall  black  hat  bobbing  curiously  above  the 
water  like  a  float.  As  we  reached  mid- 
stream, however,  he  slackened  so  as  to  let 
me  come  up  with  him,  and  faltered  with  a 
sudden  expression  I  shall  never  forget: 
"  Mind —  you  —  swore  you  could  swim,  so  if 
anything  happens  it  won't  be  my  fault, 
wiU— it,  eh,  Rivers?"  "No,"  I  gasped, 
not  immediately  understanding  what  he 
meant;  but  then  it  passed  through  me 
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wiih  aa  inataiitaneoas  flash  that  we  had 
both  of  us  overrated  our  strength  — that 
worn  out  as  we  were,  we  were  making  no 
way  a^nst  the  stream,  and  that  Ji(£ling 
had  said  this  because  he  felt  himself  sinking. 
He  turned  round  ag^n,  as  if  wanting  to 
say  something  with  a  terrible  expression 
of  anguish  in  his  eyes;  but  his  lips  as  they 
opened  disappeared  under  water.  I  made 
a  sort  of  unconscious  clutch  at  him  and  he 
rose;  but  with  all  the  strength  left,  he 
shook  himself  free  and  gasped  as  the 
stream  bore  him  out  of  reach,  "  No,  you'll 
drown."  And  then  I  remember  no  more, 
for  I  sank  too. 

IV. 

It  was  rather  more  than  a  month  after 
this  that  Jickling  and  I  were  seated  in  my 
room  together  in  my  tutor's  house,  looking 
rather  cadaverous,  both  of  us  with  our 
pale  faces  and  close-cropped  heads.  We 
had  been  within  an  ace  of  drowning. 
Lord  Martingale  and  some  other  old 
Etonians  had  saved  us ;  but  a  brain-fever 
had  supervened  and  once  again,  after 
raping  a  watery  grave,  we  had  seen 
deatn  hce  to  face.  However,  it  was  all 
over  now.  We  were  on  the  fair  road  to 
convalescence ;  and  Mr.  Jones  was  calling 
upon  us  every  day  to  learn  how  we  were, 
and  to  cheer  us  with  a  few  minutes'  talk :  for 
be  had  a  ^ood  heart,  this  Mr.  Jones,  and 
took  a  liking  to  us  after  the  terrible  ad- 
venture of  which  he  was  the  unwilling 
cause. 

It  win  scarcely  be  believed  that  on  re- 
covering Jickling  showed  himself  what  he 
had  always  been  —  that  is,  much  more  de- 
lighted at  the  exceptional  character  of  his 
last  scrape  than  tnankful  to  Providence 
for  the  way  in  which  he  had  come  out  of  it. 
On  the  particular  day  when  we  were  seated 
in  my  room  together,  as  I  have  just  said, 
he  was  charming  the  leisures  of  conva- 
lescence by  manufacturing  a  short  paper 
tail  like  a  kite's,  evidently  with  the  inten- 
tion of  pinning  it  to  some  comrade's  jacket 
as  soon  as  he  should  be  well  enough  to  go 
into  school  again.  Asheton  entered  as  he 
was  writing  on  the  tail  the  words,  "  Please 
^ck  me,"  saw  the  work,  shook  his  head, 
utd  said,  with  a  kind,  half-pitying  laugh, 
"Always  the  same,  Jickling  i " 

Jickling  did  not  like  Asheton.  He  put 
&waj  his  tail  with  a  grumble  in  his  pocket 
^  ii  he  were  afraid  it  was  going  to  be 
taken  from  him,  and  muttered,  **I  don't 
see  any  harm  in  that." 

"Nor  would  there  be  any  if  it  wasn't  of 
a  piece  with  so  many  other  tricks  of  yours, 
JicUing.  Youll  give  up  those  tricks  now, 


after  all  that's  happened,  won't  you,  young 
man  ?  "  And  he  laid  a  hand  on  Jickling's 
shoulder. 

"What's  happened?  what  tricks?" 
asked  Jickling,  m  great  discontent,  mood- 
ily twitching  his  thumbs. 

"Well,"  replied  Asheton,  "you  and 
Rivers  there,  nave  become  heroes  as  it 
were ;  and  it's  been  said  that  a  fellow  who 
has  the  stuff  in  him  that  you  showed  on 
that  Windsor  Fair  day  is  worth  better 
things  than  to  be  continually  in  hot  water, 
and  at  sixes  and  sevens  with  everybody." 

Jickling  changed  colour  slightly,  went  to- 
the  fire,  poked  it  violently  without  its  hav- 
ing any  need  of  such  operation,  and  said, 
"  You're  always  badgering  me,  Asheton." 

"  I  want  to  see  you  a  good  fellow,  and 
on  the  highway  to  becoming  a  man,"  an- 
swered Asheton,  with  almost  a  woman's 
patience. 

"  What  is,  is,"  said  Jickling,  doggedly. 
"You  can't  unmake  yourselF,  and  you 
can't  do  what's  impossible." 

"  And  what's  impossible  ?  "  asked  Ashe- 
ton. 

"Why,"  cried  Jickling,  breaking  out, 
and  throwing  down  the  poker  with  a  clat- 
ter, "  it's  impossible  to  be  this  and  that  sim- 
ply because  you  are  told  to  be  it ;  and  it's 
impossible  to  do  this  or  that,  when  you've 
not  stren^h  enough.  What  should  you 
say  if  I  told  you  to  win  the  football-match 
against  the  Collegers  this  year  ?  It  seems 
you're  in  the  Eleven  —  and  they're 
stronger  than  you.  You  know  it.  So  let 
me  alone." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  then 
Asheton  walked  straight  up  to  Jickling. 
He  had  become  very  pale,  but  looked  at 
his  unhappy  fag  with  a  steady  and  earnest 
expression  in  his  eyes. 

"  I  know  the  Collegers  are  stron^r  than 
we,"  he  said,  "  but  will  you  promise  me  '* 
—  (he  paused^  —  "will  you  promise  me, 
Jickling,  that  if  I  win  the  match  for  our 
side-^you'H  change?" 

Jickling  looked  growlingly  surprised, 
and  glanced  at  him  with  sullen  suspicion. 
"It's  not  much  to  promise,"  he  said  at 
last,  "  for  you  won't." 

"But  wUl  you  promise?"  asked  Ashe- 
ton. 

"  Well  then,  yes,"  said  Jickling,  with  a 
dry  laugh  and  a  shrug.  * 

"Very  well,"  answered  Asheton,  and 
he  left  the  room. 

The  match.  Collegers  v.  Oppidans, 
played  every  year  on  St.  Andrew's  feast, 
30th  November,  was  the  great  event  of 
the  football  season.  At  the  time  of  which 
I  am  writing  it  was  not  usual  for  the  Op- 
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idans  to  win  every  year,  as  haa  later 
een  the  case.  The  match  was  played 
**  at  the  wall,"  a  peculiar  sort  of  football, 
which  the  Foundation  boys  practised  more 
than  the  Oppidans,  or  Town  boys,  and  as 
a  result  the  College  team  (although  the 
Collegers  had  only  seventy  boys  to  choose 
from  as  against  nearly  six  hundred  on  the 
other  side)  was  extremely  powerful  and 
difficult  to  beat.  On  the  day  of  the  match, 
Jickling  and  I,  who  had  not  yet  been  out 
of  doors  since  our  accident,  obtained  leave 
to  go  out  for  two  hours  — just  to  see  the 
match  and  return. 

Play  began  at  half-past  twelve,  and  there 
was  always  an  enormous  crowd  —  every 
boy  in  the  school,  every  master  and  mas- 
ter's family,  and  some  hundred  or  more 
of  old  Etonians,  being  generally  present. 
Jickling  and  I  took  up  our  position  at  that 
part  of  the  ropes  where  the  lower  boys  con- 
gregated, making  a  frightful  huUaballoo  in 
response  to  the  gown-boys,  who,  at  every 
advance  of  their  side,  shouted  like  fanatics, 
as  if  the  safety  of  the  three  kingdoms  was 
being  staked.  For  those  who  have  never 
seen  "  wall "  football  played,  a  description 
of  the  game  would  scarcely  be  intelligible  ; 
and  for  those  who  have  seen  it,  it  would 
be  useless.  Let'  me  only  say,  therefore, 
that  the  points  to  be  scored  are  "  goals  " 
and  ''shies,"  a  single  goal  outnumbering 
any  quantity  of  shies.  By  the  end  of  three 
quarters  of  an  hour's  play,  . three  shies  had 
been  scored  by  the  Collegers'  Eleven.  The 
game  was  going  dead  against  the  Op[)i- 
dans,  who,  opposed  to  a  formidable  trio 
of  Collegers,  named  Bullockson,  Hulkey, 
and  Drayman,  were  overweighted,  borne 
down,  and  forced  back  into  their  own 
ground  or  calx,  every  moment,  notwith- 
standing all  their  gallantry.  Ashe  ton  had 
been  performing  prodigies  of  valour  in  the 
Oppidan  cause,  but  to  no  purpose.  Five 
minutes  yet  remained  before  the  game 
finished ;  and  the  conclusion  seemed  fore- 
gone. Jickling,  who  had  been  watching 
the  game  with  a  curious,  silent  interest, 
said  with  a  short  laugh  (but  rather  softly 
as  I  thought),  "  Asheton's  played  well,  but 
he  won't  win." 

Did  Asheton  hear  him  ?  Did  some  se- 
cret voice,  I  mean,  whisper  to  him  that 
some  such  words  were  passing  Jickling's 
lips  ?  Anyhow,  he  glanced  towards  us,  or 
at  least  towards  the  mass  of  yelling  lower 
boys  (for  he  did  not  know  where  we  per- 
sonally were)  and  with  a  determined  ges- 
ture took  his  cap  off  and  threw  it  on  the 
ground.  It  was  the  action  of  a  man  who 
IS  preparing  to  fight. 
Then,  this  is  what  we  saw.   The  ball 


was  then  within  the  Oppidan  calx,  bat  a 
sudden  movement  brought  it  before  Ashe- 
ton's  foot.  He  stuck  to  it,  and  from  that 
moment  it  did  not  leave  him.  CrouchiD^, 
stumbling,  running  over  it,  playing  with 
feet,  elbows,  and  head  all  together.  He 
"  bullied  "  it  right  down  the  whole  length 
of  the  ground,  unheeding  kicks,  pushes, 
mobbings,  or  anything  else.  Hulkey,  the 
College  "  post,"  shinned  him  savagely ; 
Drayman  bore  down  upon  him  with  his 
shoulder,  like  a  battering-ram ;  and  just 
as  Asheton  was  within  a  few  yards  of  ikie 
Colleger  calx,  Bullockson,  the  captain, 
made  a  rush  as  of  thunder,  and  both 
rolled  over  together  heads  first,  in  the 
mud.  There  was  a  moment's  breathless 
lull  in  the  whirlwind  of  shouts,  to  see  who 
would  rise  first  with  the  ball.  It  was  Ashe- 
ton. Limping  and  bleeding,  for  the  blood 
was  flowing  m  torrents  from  his  nose,  he 
still  crouched  over  the  ball,  and,  with 
something  like  superhuman  energy,  shot 
it  over  the  calx-line,  followed  it,  raised  it 
with  his  foot  against  the  wall,  and  touched 
it  with  his  hand,  whilst  the  umpire,  in  a 
loud  voice,  and  amid  delirious  excitement, 
shouted,  "  Shy  1 " 

A  "  shy  "  means  the  right  to  take  a  shot 
at  the  goal  utith  the  football,  the  whole 
rival  eleven  standing  in  your  way  to  ob- 
struct you.  Not  a  boy  or  man  spoke,  as 
Asheton,  white  as  a  sheet,  poised  the  ball, 
raised  it,  and  with  another  look  towards 
us,  threw  it  straight  forward.  There  was 
a  thud,  a  dismayed  shout,  and  then  the 
Oppidan  umpire,  throwing  his  hat  in  the 
air,  cried,  "  Goal.'' 

At  that  moment  the  College  clock 
clanged  out  half-past  one  —  the  time  for 
play  to  stop.  The  Oppidans  had  won  the 
match. 

With  a  roaring  —  loud,  deep,  and  con- 
tinuous as  the  waves  of  the  sea  —  the  Op- 
pidans burst  the  ropes,  and  rushed  on  the 
ground,  scampering  towards  Asheton  to 
carry  him  in  triumph.  Jickling  and  I  were 
borne  along  with  tne  rest,  adding  our  own 
voices  to  the  tumult  mechanically.  Asheton 
seemed  to  expect  us.  Just  as  the  mighty 
Bullockson  was  taking  him  to  lift  him  on 
his  shoulders,  be  made  a  step  forward,  and 
holding  out  his  band  (the  first  and  last 
time  he  had  ever  done  such  a  thing  to  a 
lower  boy  in  public),  said :  "  You  see, 
young  man,  it  was  possible." 

Jickling  said  nothing,  and  walked  along 
by  my  side  back  to  our  tutor's  house  with- 
out opening  his  lips.  He  was  pale  and 
moody,  and  1  remember  he  kicked  a  par- 
ticular pebble  before  him,  as  he  went,  with 
a  strange  and  absent  expression.  At  dinner- 
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time  he  said  he  was  not  hungry,  and  went 
and  shut  himself  up  in  his  room.  He  had 
not  re-appeared  by  tea-time ;  and  as  it  so 
happened  that  I  desired  to  see  him  that 
erening  about  something  or  other,  I  went 
to  his  room,  and  opened  the  door.  The 
hinges  did  not  creak,  so  that  he  did  not 
hear  me  nor  look  up.  He  was  seated  at 
his  table,  with  his  head  buried  in  his  arms, 
and  he  was  sobbing  as  if  his  heart  would 
break. 

•         •         •         •  . 

If  you  ask  nowadays  of  any  old  Etonian 
who  Jickling  was,  he  will  probably  answer 
you :  "  Jickling  V  Do  you  mean  the  fellow 
who  was  Newcastle  Scholar  and  in  the 
Eleven  ?  He  went  to  Oxford  —  didn't  he  ? 
and  took  double  honours." 

*•  I  think  so." 

**  And,  stay,  didn't  he  marry  somebody? 
I  think  it  was  the  sister  of  Sir  Frederick 
Asheton." 


From  Hftomillan'a  Magazine. 
AMERICAN  EXPERIENCE  IN  THE  RELIEF 
OF  THE  POOR. 

BY  JAMS8  BRTOB. 

It  Is  at  first  si^ht  surprising  that  there 
shoold  be   anythmg  for  Englishmen  to 
learn  from  Americans  in  the  matter  of  the 
relief  of  the  poor.    One  is  accustomed  to 
think  of  the  United  States  as  the  para- 
dise of  the  poof,  the  land  of  plenty,  com- 
fort, and  contentment ;  and  this  notion  is 
so  far  a  true  one  that  pauperism  is  an  infin- 
itely smaller  and  less  threatening  phenom- 
enon there  than  it  is  here.  Everywhere 
in  the  Northern  and  Western  States  the 
great  bulk  of  the  land  is  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  till  it,  so  that  there  is  no  class 
corresponding  to  the  wretched  agricultural 
labourers  of  our  English  counties.   In  all 
hat  perhaps  half-a-dozen  of  the  cities,  as 
well  as  in  the  manufacturing  and  mining 
districts  of  New  England  and  Pennsylva- 
nia, work  is  usually  abundant,  wages  are 
eyerywhere  high,  and  the  existence  of 
great  tracts  of  unoccupied  land  and  of 
rising  towns  all  round  the  great  lakes  and 
in  the  Mississippi  basin,  makes  it  easy  for 
any  working  man  who  does  not  prosper 
at  home  to  move  off"  to  a  more  prdmising 
field,  travelling  beinff  both  cheap  and  easy. 
Of  the  diffusion  of  education  and  its  effects 
there  is  no  need  to  speak.  Pauperism, 
therefore,  is  comparatively  limited  in  its 
Area,  and  does  not,  as  in  England,  menace 
^e  stability  of  the  political  fabric ;  it  is 
not  a  "  question  ^'  in  American  politios ; 


but  for  the  rapid  influx  of  Irish  immi- 
grants it  would  be  altogether  insignificant. 
But  at  present^  though  virtually  limited 
to  the  great  cities  of  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, it  is  not  insignificant.   For  there 
exist  in  these  cities  a  genuine  permanent 
pauper  class,  the  same  in  kind  as,  although 
of  course  incomparably  less  numerous  than, 
that  which  we  have  learnt  to  know  and 
dread  in  England  —  a  class  which  does  not 
want  to  work,  does  not  care  to  emigrate 
to  regions  where  work  is  hard,  though 
abundant  and  well  paid,  and  which,  if  it 
did  migrate,  would  be  found  too  weak, 
physically  and  morally,  either  for  severe 
labour  or  for  the  exigencies  of  an  isolated 
life  in  forest  and  prairie.    So  far  as  can  be 
made  out  this  class  does  not  increase,  but 
its  mere  existence  is  a  dangerous  symptom, 
a  symptom  which  the  Americans  however, 
filled  with  confidence  in  the  resources  of 
their  country,  think  lightly  of,  and  are 
therefore  somewhat  less  concerned  to  ex- 
tirpate than  one  could  wish.   In  this  mat- 
ter, as  in  many  others,  one  is  greatly  struck 
by  the  way  in  which  our  descendants  in 
the  United  States  have  preserved  one  of 
the  most  characteristic  bits  of  English 
character,  while  yet  avoiding,  it  must  be 
confessed,  some  of  its  least  happv  results. 
Like  the  English,  they  have  a  aislike  to 
all  abstract  reasoning,  and  to  all  presen- 
tations of  what  may  oe  called  the  theory, 
the  broad,  leading  principles,  of  a  practical 
subject.    For  the  so-called  "  wissenschaft- 
licher  Geist*'  they  have  little  sympathy. 
That  frequently  over-formal  process  of 
systematic  investigation  in  which  a  Ger- 
man delights  is  to  them  not  merely  wear- 
isome, but  positively  offensive :  even  polit- 
ical declaimers  recur  far  less  frequently 
to  general  principles,  and  when  they  do 
are  less  able  to  deal  effectively  with  them, 
than  the  like  declaimers  would  in  France 
or  Italy.   But  they  are  much  quicker  and 
smarter  in  getting  rid  of  a  practical  incon- 
venience than  we  in  England  are,  make 
less  account  of  traditions,  established  rules, 
vested  interests;  and  when  a  particular 
arrangement  or  project  hsis  been  shown  to 
be  promising,  they  go  straight  at  it,  sweep- 
ing away  intermediate  difficulties,  and  not 
stopping  to  inquire  whether  or  no  it  can 
be  made  part  of  a  general  scheme,  or  is 
conformable  to  any  comprehensive  prin- 
ciples.  No  doubt  the  circumstances,  eco- 
nomical and  political,  of  the  United  States, 
make  it  easier  to  introduce  obvious  prac- 
tical reforms  there  than  it  is  here,  but 
something  must  also  be  set  down  to  the 
more  agile  and  enterprising  spirit  of  the 
people.  Thua  it  happens  that  although 
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the  great  doctrines  of  political  economy 
are  most  imperfectly  understood  in  Ameri- 
ca, and  though  the  subiect  of  pauperism 
and  the  expediency  of  having  any  Poor- 
law  whatever,  has  been  scarcely  discussed, 
certainly  very  much  less  discussed  than  in 
England,  as  great  or  greater  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  way  of  dealing  practi- 
cally with  the  pauper  class.  The  area  in 
which  the  experiments  in  this  matter  have 
been  tried  is  indeed  limited,  but  their  con- 
ditions are  so  similar  in  many  respetcs  to 
our  own,  that  the  method  and  the  results 
attained  are  almost  as  full  of  instruction 
for  us  as  if  the  trial  had  been  made  at 
home.  In  this,  as  in  most  other  things, 
America  is  far  nearer  to  us  than  either  she 
or  we  to  the  nations  of  the  European 
continent ;  and  we  may  profit  much  better 
by  her  example  in  the  way  either  of  imi- 
tation or  avoidance  than  we  can  by  theirs. 
There  is  no  great  difference  in  the  law 
of  the  two  nations,  and  still  less  in  their 
religion;  the  social  instincts,  sympathies, 
and  prejudices  of  the  people  are  substan- 
tially the  same ;  both  alike  are  possessed 
bjr  a  belief  in  the  principle  of  laissez  faire ; 
dislike  State  interference,  even  when  the 
State  is  their  own  creation;  have  little 
taste  for  uniformity  of  method,  or  logical 
consistency  of  principle,  and  great  confi- 
dence in  the  possibihty  of  putting  every- 
thing straight  by  the  action  of  vigorous 
individuals. 

Pauperism,  as  has  been  said,  is  at  pres- 
ent virtually  confined  to  the  great  Atlan- 
tic cities.  It  is  of  two  only  of  these, 
though  both  important,  and  both  in  dif- 
ferent ways  typical,  that  the  present 
writer  can  undertake  to  speak. 

Massachusetts  is  often  described  as  the 
model  State  of  the  Union,  and  Boston  as 
the  model  city.  Although  now  left  behind 
other  district!  in  respect  of  wealth  and 
population,  and  losing  her  once  prominent 
position  in  politics,  New  England,  along 
with  the  intellectual  leadership  of  the  na- 
tion, preserves  a  higher  tone  and  a  higher 
moral  practice  than  can  easily  be  found 
elsewhere.  The  primitive  manners  of  the 
country  are  said  to  be  vanishing  with  its 
primitive  belief^,  but  the  people  uphold  its 
traditional  reputation  for  sobriety,  purity, 
orderliness,  industry,  firmness  of  charac- 
ter and  purpose.  Massachusetts  is  in 
all  respects  confessedly  at  the  head  of 
Ifew  England,  and  is  probably  the  best 
governed  and  best  regulated  community 
beyond  the  Atlantic.  Nowhere  in  the 
world,  except  perhaps  in  Switzerland, 
does  one  fina  so  perfect  an  accord  between 
ibe  laws  and  the  sentiments  of  the  peo- 


ple, and  80  hearty  a  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  the  people  with  those  who  are  ap- 
pointed to  acumnister  the  laws.  Self-gor- 
emment  appears  in  its  most  attractive 
fbrm,  everyone  feels  that  in  obejring  mod 
aiding  the  law  he  is  serving  his  own  ends. 
One  is  prepared  therefore,  to  find  in 
Boston  not  only  judicious  legislation  on 
the  subject  of  pauperism,  but  an  active 
interest  on  the  part  of  private  citiaens  in 
its  suppression,  and  a  combination  of  pri- 
vate with  official  agencies  for  this  object. 
And  this  is  the  point  in  the  Boston  sys- 
tem to  which  it  IS  chiefly  desirable  to  call 
attention. 

The  provisions  of  the  Massachusetts 
Poor-law  do  not  seem  to  diflfer  much,  in 
essentials,  f^om*  those  of  our  English  law. 
Persons  having  a  legal  settlement  are 
entitled  to  relief  in  the  place  where  the 
settlement  has  been  acquired,  out  of  the 
funds  raised  by  local  taxation;  the  care 
of  the  unsettled  poor  devolves  on  the 
State.  HencCf  in  Boston  (population 
250,526,  of  whom  172,450  were  bom  in 
the  United  States),  the  city,  represented 
by  the  Overseers  of  the  poor,  undertakes 
to  provide  only  for  the  poor  having  a  lefiral 
settlement,  and  for  the  sick  poor,  who 
cannot  well  be  removed  to  their  place  of 
settlement.  The  unsettled  poor,  including, 
of  course,  the  bulk  of  the  Irish,  are  left  to 
the  State  officials,  who  receive  them  in 
the  alms-house  or  the  (almost  penal)  work- 
house, and  to  private  charity.  Persona 
who  have  settlements  elsewhere  in  the 
State  are,  however,  frequently,  perhape 
usually,  relieved  by  the  Overseers,  but  at 
the  charge  of  the  town  where  thev  have 
their  settlement.  The  number  of  uie  un- 
settled poor  being  large,  and  the  distress 
among  the  friendless  and  improvident  im- 
migrants being  often  great  (the  terrors  of 
an  American  winter  can  hardly  be  real- 
ized here),  societies  sprang  up,  which  en- 
deavoureo,  by  means  of  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions, to  aid  these  unfortunates,  giv- 
ing out-door  relief  and  medical  attendance, 
or  trying  to  find  work  for  them.  In  course 
of  time  it  was  perceived  that  the  action 
of  these  societies,  unconnected  with  one 
another.  Involved  great  waste  of  money 
and  pains,  and  even  encouraged  idleness^ 
by  giving  opportunities  of  relief  in  several 
quarters.  All  the  evils  which  a  melancholy 
experience  has  made  so  familiar  in  Lon- 
don, the  evils  of  lax  and  unorganized 
charity,  appeared  in  Boston,  though,  in- 
deed, in  far  less  grave  proportions.  At 
last,  the  brilliant  idea,  as  simple  as  bril- 
liant, occurred  to  some  of  the  workers, 
that  most  of  this  waste  and  mischief 
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miglkt  be  avoided  by  establishing  closer 
relatioBs  between  the  different  charitable 
agencies,  legal  and  Tolontarj,  and  that  the 
first  step  to  this  was  the  bringing  them  into 
local  proximity.  A  pretty  krse  building 
was  accordingly  erected  by  the  munici- 
pality in  a  central  position,  to  which  the 
oiffioe  of  the  Overseers  of  the  poor  was 
transferred,  and  in  other  rooms  of  which 
free  accommodation  was  offered  to  various 
charitable  societies.  In  the  basement  was 
placed  the  dispensary,  and  the  room  of 
the  city  phvsician;  on  the  ground  floor 
(which  the  Americans  call  the  first  floor  ) 
the  apartments  on  the  left  hand  as  one 
enters  belong  to  the  Overseers  of  the 
poor,  those  on  the  right  hand  to  the  In- 
dustrial Aid  Sociefy,  of  which  more 
anon.  Up-stairs,  on  the  first  floor, 
accommodation  is  given  to  the  Bos- 
ton Provident  Association,  the  great 
charitable  society  of  the  city,  to  the 
Boston  Ladies'  City  Relief  Agency,  and 
to  the  Boston  Ladies'  Sewing  Circle. 
Rooms  have  also  been  allotted  to  the  Bos- 
ton Soldier's  Fund,  the  Massachusetts  Sol- 
diers* Fund  and  the  Young  Men's  Benevo- 
lent Society.  Several  others  remain  still 
UBoccnpied,  and  in  these  it  is  proposed  to 
receive  any  other  societies  which  may  de- 
sire to  have  a  place,  and  are  important 
enough  to  deserve  it.  Each  society  sits 
rent  fre6,  but  defravs  the  expenses  of 
cleaning,  lighting,  and  firing  the  room  or 
rooms  all(ftted  to  it.  A  few  yards  off 
is  the  Temporary  Home,  an  institution 
under  the  management  of  the  Overseers 
of  the  poor,  of  which  I  shall  speak  pres- 
ently. 

The  distinguishing  feature  and  merit  of 
this  Boston  system  is  the  intimate  commu- 
nication maintained  between  these  differ- 
ent centres  of  charitable  action,  and  the 
co-operation  which  is  thereby  secured. 
How  the  whole  organization  works  will  be 
best  understood  by  showing  the  function 
of  each  member. 

The  Overseers  of  the  poor,  established 
on  the  ground  floor  of  the  Charity  Build- 
ing are  charged  by  law  with  the  re- 
lief of  the  poor  who  have  a  settlement 
in  Boston,  and  of  the  unsettled  sick  poor. 
The  mode  of  relief,  and  the  quantity,  is 
practically  left  to  their  discretion.*  Their 
officers  distribute  out-door  relief  in  the 
form  of  food  and  fuel  sparingly,  and  never 
to  the  able-bodied ;  a  strict  record  being 
kept  of  aU  persons  aided,  and  of  the  cir- 

« 1760  Amfllee  were  aided  in  Botton  by  the  Orer- 
tten  in  tbe  yeor  1870  -71,  besides  122  aided  in  other 
parts  of  the  State,  for  whom  Boston  paid.  Total 
expenditure  ibr  the  year,  966,874  (£13,982). 


cnmstances  under  which  aid  is  given.  As 
respects  in-door  reliei^  the  city  maintains 
an  almshouse,  into  which  the  aged  and 
permanently  infirm  are  admitted;  and 
also  a  house  called  the  Temporary  Home, 
where  women  and  children  only  may  be 
received  for  a  few  days,  until  work  can  be 
found  for  them,  or  some  arrangement 
made  for  sendine  them  to  the  locality 
where  they  may  happen  to  have  a  settle- 
ment. In  the  year  1870-71,  there  were 
admitted  to  it  1,333  persons,  211  of  whom 
were  natives,  645  foreigners,  and  477 
children;  total  expenditure,  8,113  dols. 
As  the  'Home  is  intended  for  occasional 
applicants  only,  the  permanently  infirm 
are  sent  to  the  almshouse,  and  pro- 
fessional beggars  rejected  altogether.  It 
is,  therefore,  anything  but  a  casual 
ward." 

Able-bodied  paupers,  vagranta,  and  the 
whole  class  whom  our  old  laws  describe 
as  "  sturdy  beggars,"  are  refused  all  out- 
door relief,  and  if  thev  insist  on  being 
supported  are  sent,  under  sentence  for  a 
fixed  term,  to  the  workhouse  on  Deer 
Island  (an  island  at  the  mouth  of  Boston 
Harbour),  where  they  are  kept  at  work, 
and  subject  to  an  almost  penal  discipline. 
By  thus  pointedly  separating  the  four 
classes  of  poor,  the  aged  and  infirm,  the 
sick,  women  and  children  left  temporarily 
helpless,  and  the  able-bodied,  and  dealing 
with  each  on  different  principles,  pauper- 
ism, say  the  Bostonians,  is  kept  down,  and 
the  legal  claims  on  the  public  purse  re- 
duced to  the  lowest  point.  Nextm  impor- 
tance to  the  Overseers  of  the  poor  stands 
the  Boston  Provident  Association.  As  the 
Overseers  deal  with  the  settled  poor,  so 
this  association,  which  depends  entirely 
on  volu^itary  contributions,  makes  the  un- 
settled its  special  care,  although  it  will 
sometimes  also  aid  those  who  have  a  set- 
I'lement,  if  the  case  seems  a  suitable  one, 
and  has  not  been  already  undertaken  by 
the  Overseers.  Its  organization  is  simple 
and  elective,  and  consists  of  a  central 
office,  established  in  the  Charity  Building, 
and  a  staff  of  district  visitors,  unpaid  vol- 
unteers. The  city  is  mapped  out  into 
twelve  districts,  each  placed  under  the 
charge  of  a  committee  of  three  persons, 
and  each  subdivided  into  sections,  167  in 
all.  Every  section  has  its  visitor,  who  acts 
under  the  general  directions  of  the  district 
committee,  and  makes  a  monthly  report  to 
the  central  office  of  the  visits  he  has  paid 
and  the  relief  he  has  distributed.  His  duty 
is  to  visit  at  his  dwelling  every  poor  person 
in  his  section  who  is  either  sent  to  him  by  a 
member  of  the  association  (or,  indeed,  by 
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any  other  person)  or  whose  case  is  reported  I 
to  him  from  the  central  office,  to  inquire 
into  the  history  and  present  condition  of 
the  applicant  for  relief,  record  what  he 
hears*  and  sees  in  his  book,  and,  if  he 
thinks  the  case  a  proper  one,  give  the 
applicant  an  order  on  one  of  the  trades- 
men employed  by  the  Association  for  arti* 
cles  of  food  and  fuel,  and  an  order  on  the 
central  office  for  articles  of  clothing. 
Money  is  in  no  case  to  be  given,  except 
under  the  special  authorization  of  the  dis- 
trict committee ;  no  person  is  ever  to  be 
relieved,  except  in  the  section  where  he 
lives,  and  by  its  visitor  or  his  deputy; 
assistance  is  to  be  withheld,  except  in 
cases  of  the  extremest  need,  not  only 
from  the  drunken,  but  even  from  their 
families,  rules  whose  wisdom  both  English 
and  American  experience  are  sufficient  to 
approve.  This  staff  of  committees  and 
visitors  are  all  directed  by  and  in  close 
communication  with  the  central  office, 
presided  over  by  a  paid  secretary,  called 
the  General  Agent.  His  duties  are  to 
advise  the  visitors,  and  supply  them  with 
any  information  which  the  office  may  pos- 
sess respecting  th6  applicants,  to  receive 
and  preserve  their  monthly  reports,  to 
superintend  the  distribution  of  the  clothes 
and  food  which  may  be  applied  for  under 
the  order  of  a  visitor.  He  also  sees  those 
indigent  persons  who  come  directly  for 
relief  to  the  Charity  Building,  referring 
those  who  appear  deserving  to  tlie  visitor 
in  whose  section  they  reside,  repelling  the 
professional  vagrants,  and  turning  over 
able-bodied  men  who  are  willing  to  work 
to  the  officers  of  the  Industrial  Aid  Society. 
Thus  he  holds  in  his  hands  the  threads  of 
the  whole  organization,  and  is  able  to  dis- 
cover and  correct  irregularities  in  its 
working.* 

The  Industrial  Aid  Society,  as  has  been 
said,  has  rooms  in  the  Charity  Building  on 
the  ground  floor,  opposite  those  of  the 
Overseers.  Its  function  is  to  find  work 
for  those  who  are  willing  to  work,  thus 
relieving  the  Overseers  and  the  Provident 
Association  of  a  serious  task,  and  enabling 
them  at  once  to  test  the  good  faith  of 
those  who  apply  to  them  tor  relief.  Its 
aim,  an  aim  as  yet  of  course  only  partially 
realized,  is  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
prehensive labour  agency;  and  in  this 
view  it  relies  not  only  on  employers  in 
Boston  and  the  neighbouring  towns,  but 
keeps  up  communication  with  the  North 

•  In  18S9-70  the  expendttare  of  the  Association 
was  817.00)  (£8.667).  its  visitors  paid  7.600  visits  to 
2,627  families,  containinff  8,008  persohs .  1,664  appli- 
cations at  the  central  office  were  recorded. 


and  West,  ascertaining  by  its  agents  there 
in  what  localities  thefe  is  a  demand  for 
labour,  and  for  what  kinds  of  labour 
and  directing  the  unemployed  in  Boa- 
ton  to  the  most  promising  field.  Its  ex- 
penses are  defrayed  partly  by  subscrip- 
tions, partly  by  a  small  tee  chanred  on 
those  employers,  not  being  subscribers, 
who  seek' through  it  to  obtain  workmen. 
Its  officials  listen  to  all  applicants,  by 
whomsoever  sent.  But  they  are  in  a 
special  manner  serviceable  to  their  neigh* 
hours  the  Overseers  and  the  Provident  As- 
sociation, who  can  at  once  get  rid  of  able- 
bodied  paupers  by  sending  them  across 
the  passage  or  down  stairs  to  the  Indus- 
trial Aid  rooms,  and  can  ascertain  from 
its  records  whether  or  no  such  an  appli- 
cant was  offered  work  before  and  refused 
to  take  it.  In  the  eighteen  months  pre- 
ceding May  1871,  9,683  persons  applied  at 
the  office  of  the  Society;  places  were 
found  for  8,288  of  these,  and  assistance 
was  given  in  other  ways  to  others.  The 
Society  has  lately  started  a  scheme  for 
the  importation  of  Swedish  domestics  and 
labourers.  Good  female  domestic  servants 
are  greatly  wanted  in  America. 

Of  the  minor  charitable  societies  accom- 
modated in  the  Charity  Building,  and  of 
the  other  benevolent  institutions  of  the  city, 
little  need  be  said  :  they  seem  to  be  rela- 
tively less  important  than  the  two  above 
mentioned,  and  I  am  not  able  to  give 
many  facts  about  them.  Of  the  so-called 
Sewing  Circles,  which  are  numerous  in 
the  city,  many  of  them  being  connected 
with  particular  congregations,  one  has  a 
place  of  meeting  on  the  first  floor,  oppo- 
site the  rooms  of  the  Provident  Associa- 
tion; and  is  found  useful  in  the  way  of 
providing  clothes  for  distribution  to  the 
poor.  A  sewing  circle  is  a  society  of 
ladies  who  not  only  do  something  them- 
selves in  the  way  of  making  articles  of 
clothing,  but  give  out  sewing  to  poor 
women,  paying  them  for  what  they  do,  and 
then  giving  away  the  made-up  things, 
or,  which  is  found  to  answer  better,  hand- 
ing them  over  to  the  Provident  Associa- 
tion to  be  distributed  to  deserving  persons. 
As  usually  happens  when  there  are  sev- 
eral independent  organizations  at  work, 
one  hears  of  some  waste  and  some  mis- 
chief caused  by  the  minor  societies,  the 
poor  receiving  aid  from  more  than  one  soci- 
ety at  the  same  time.  It  is  agreed,  however, 
that  these  evils  are  lessening  under  the 
system  of  joint  action  just  described.  Char- 
itable people  are  beginning  to  feel  the  duty 
of  strict  investigation ;  and  the  habit  which 
the  citizens  are  forming  of  coming  to  the 
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Charity  Building  for  information  respect- 
ing any  case  of  di&tress  makes  imposture 
more  easily  detected  than  heretofore. 

Pauperism  is  a  much  more  serious  mat- 
ter in  New  York  than  in  Boston,  not  only 
because  the  former  city  is  so  much  the 
larger,  and  grows  so  much  more  swiftly, 
but  also  because  the  proportion  of  indi- 
gent immijrrants  is  incomparably  greater. 
Nearly  all  the  European  emigration  enters 
the  United  States  at  New  York,  and  a 
considerable  part  of  it,  to  wit,  the  more 
helpless  and  ignorant  of  the  Irish,  get  no 
further,  but  sink  into  a  condition  not  un- 
like that  of  their  compatriots  in  Liver- 
pool or  Glasgow  —  a  condition  of  squalor, 
misery,  and  vice.  New*  York  is  moreover 
a  great  seaport,  with  a  lar^e  fluctuating 
population,  among  whom  crime  is  more 
readily  committed  and  more  easily  escapes 
detection  than  in  the  settled  society  of  an 
inland  town,  or  of  a  comparatively  quiet 
place  like  Boston.  Nowhere  is  a  wise, 
vigorous,  and  upright  municipal  adminis- 
tration more  needed  than  in  New  York, 
and  nowhere  is  the  want  of  it  so  conspic- 
uous an  evil.  According  to  the  evidence 
of  nearly  every  moderate  and  sensible 
American  one  meets,  New  York  is  beyond 
all  comparison  the  worst  governed  city  in 
the  States,  probably  one  of  the  worst,  that 
is  to  say,  most  corruptly,  governed  in  the 
civilized  world.*  Fortunately,  it  is  quite 
exceptional  in  America,  as  the  conditions 
■which  have  made  it  what  it  is  are  quite 
exceptional.  It  is,  so  to  speak,  a  foul, 
stagnant  pond^  into  which  all  the  drains 
and  polluted  streams  of  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica have  been  discharging  themselves,  the 
rascaldom  of  all  the  eastern  half  of  the 
States  as  well  as  the  ignorance  and  wretch- 
edness of  Ireland  and  our  own  cities.  New 
York,  moreover,  wants  civic  character, 
wants  the  permanent  element  which  ex- 
ists in  Boston  and  Philadelphia:  it  is  a 
huge,  fluctuating  mass  of  human  beings, 
gathered  on  one  spot  for  the  sake  of  gain, 
but  with  uo  local  patriotic  feeling,  no 
municipal  sympathies.  It  is,  in  fact,  ex- 
posed to  all  the  evils  of  London  added  to 
all  the  evils  of  Liverpool ;  and  has  others 
of  its  own,  arising  from  the  peculiar  form 
of  government  which  prevails  there  and 
which  might  almost  be  described  as  the 
rule  of  the  worst — the  most  ignorant, 
most  rude,  most  easily  misguided  part 
of  the  population.  And  this  again  is 
quite  pecnhar  to  New  York,  and  is  to  be 


*  This  waa  wrltteo  before  the  recent  disolosnret, 
wkich  eonfirm  only  too  oompletely  what  had  long 
been  suspected. 


charged  not  on  universal  sufirage,  wtich 
in  many  parts  of  the  States  works  so  well, 
much  less  on  democracy,  but  on  the  appli- 
cation of  universal  suflrage  to  a  set  of 
conditions  for  which  it  is  quite  unfit. 

To  explain  more  fully  the  causes  of  the 
corruption  and  misgovernment  of  the  city 
would  be  beside  the  purpose  of  the  present 
paper,  and  I  mention  it  only  for  the  sake 
of  showing,  firstly,  how  grave  is  the  form 
which  pauperism  takes  in  such  a  city, 
where  the  power  that  ought  to  restrain 
and  correct  is  itself  immoral,  where  crimi- 
n^s  leagued  with  men  in  office  frequently 
escape  punishment,  where  physical  dis- 
tress existing  in  a  turbulent  and  ill-com- 
pacted population  may  easily  break  out  into 
riots  and  plunderings ;  and  secondly,  how 
much  more  difficult  it  is  here  than  in  Bos- 
ton to  establish  a  close  and  harmonious  co- 
operation between  the  municipal  authori- 
ties, who  are  charged  with  the  relief  of 
the  poor»  and  the  voluntary  organizations 
which  exist  for  the  same  object.  It  is  in- 
deed true  that  the  departments  of  the  city 
government  which  are  concerned  with  ed- 
ucation and  with  the  criminal  and  pauper 
population  are  managed  with  much  more 
purity  and  efficiency  than  the  other  de- 
partments are  said  to  be ;  but  a  suspicion 
seems  to  have  attached  itself  to  everything 
which  is  under  patty  management,  and  re- 
spectable citizens  do  not  and  will  not  iden- 
tify themselves  with  the  administration  as 
they  do  in  Mas^^achusetts. 

New  York  City  does  not,  even  in  com- 
mon speech,  much  less  in  official*  strictness, 
include  that  mass  of  houses  which  sur- 
rounds the  point  where  the  Hudson,  or 
North  Blver,  as  the  natives  call  it,  meets 
the  Sound,  or  East  River.  Brooklyn,  on 
Long  Island,  Jersey  City,  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  Harlem  and  Hoboken,  on  the 
mainland  to  the  north-east,  are  all  quite 
distinct  from  the  city  proper,  which  occu- 
pies the  southern  part  of  Manhattan  Island 
and  has  a  population  of  9:12,292,  the  total 
population  of  all  the  towns  put  together 
being  something  over  a  million  and  a  half. 
What  follows  must  be  understood  to  refer 
to  the  city  proper.  The  public  body,  to 
which  is  entrusted  the  care  not  only  of  its 
poor,  but  also  of  the  prisons,  hospitals,  asy- 
lums, and  other  similar  institutions,  goes 
by  the  name  of  the  Board  of  Commission- 
ers of  Public  Charities  and  Correction,  ^d 
is  composed  of  four  members,  who  report 
annually  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State. 
The  law  under  which  the  indigent  can 
claim  relief  is  in  substance  similar  to  that 
which  prevails  in  Massachusetts;  indeed, 
the  Poor-laws  do  not  seem  to  vary  greatly 
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over  the  whole  of  the  Republto.  In-door 
relief  is  given  partly  in  the  almshouse, 
where  the  aged  and  infirm  are  received 
and  supported  (number  in  the  institution 
on  the  Ist  Jan.  1870,  1,114;  expenditure 
for  the  year  1869,  ♦63,541  or  £13,233), 
and  partly  in  the  workhouse,  a  sort  of  pe- 
nal institution,  to  which  ragrants  may  be 
committed  for  short  periods^  and  where 
they,  as  well  as  able-bodied  applicants  for 
help,  against  whom  the  almshouse  is  strict- 
ly closed,  are  kept  constantly  at  work. 
The  total  number  of  admissions  here  dur- 
ing the  year  1869  was  16,139,  most  of 
them  of  course  for  short  periods,  the  total 
nett  expeuBes  $50,470,  or  £10,514.  Many 
of  the  worst  cases  admitted  at  the  work- 
house are  passed  on  to  the  Inebriate  Asy- 
lum an  establishment  where  persons  of  in- 
temperate habits  are  placed  under  a  strict 
discipline,  kept  to  work,  and,  as  foir  as  possi- 
ble, restored  to  health.  As  to  the  success 
of  the  plan,  opinions  differ ;  it  is,  however, 
an  undoubted  gain  to  have  these  unhappy 
beings  subjected  to  a  special  and  curative 
treatment.  For  the  purposes  of  out-door 
relief  the  city  is  divided  into  eleven  dis- 
tricts, to  each  of  which  a  paid  visitor  is 
allotted,  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  a  per- 
sonal examination  into  the  condition  of 
every  applicant  for  relief  resident  in  the 
district,  and  report  thereon  to  the  general 
superintendent.  Applications  are  ad- 
dressed to,  and  relief  granted  by,  this  su- 
perintendent at  the  central  office.  Assist- 
ance is,  as  much  as  possible,  confined  to 
the  sick,  and  to  those  whose  misfortunes 
seem  d^e  to  some  temporfiry  and  unavoid- 
able cause ;  it  is  usually  refused  to  the  able- 
bodied.  One  of  the  most  striking  natural 
advantages  of  New  York  has  been  judi- 
ciously turned  to  account  in  the  manage- 
ment of  its  correctional  system.  In  the 
East  River,  the  Channel  which  leads  into 
Long  Island  Sound,  there  lie  a  number  of 
islands,  some  mere  rocks,  others  some 
acres  in  extent ;  and  on  several  of  these 
various  public  institutions  have  been 
placed.  Phus  Blackwell's  Island  contains 
the  almshouse  and  workhouse,  lunatic  asy- 
lum, a  penitentiary,  and  hospitals.  Ran- 
dairs  Island  has  other  hospitals,  and  the 
nurseries,  where  children  abandoned  by 
their  parents  are  placed;  Ward's  Island, 
the  Inebriate  Asylum  and  Soldiers^  Re- 
treat ;  Hart*s  Island,  the  Industrial  School. 
The  isolation  thus  secured  is  found  benefi- 
cial in  many  ways :  escape  becomes  more 
difficult ;  infection  is  more  easily  checked ; 
fresh  air  and  room  for  exercise  and  out- 
door work  are  secured;  while  the  prox- 
imity to  one  another  of  the  seyeral  in- 


stitutions makes  it  comparatively  eftsj 
to  work  them  as  component  and  neoeft- 
sary  members  of  one'  comprehensive  or^ 
ganization. 

The  voluntary  charitable  agencies  of 
New  York  are  far  too  numerous  and  im- 
portant to  be  described  here ;  I  shall  be 
content  with  a  short  account  of  that  one 
which  has  most  influence  on  the  oondition 
of  the  pauper  class,  —  I  mean  the  Associa- 
tion for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor,  formea  in  1843,  and  incorporated  in 
1848.  Its  system  of  action  is,  in  general, 
similar  to  that  of  the  Boston  Provident 
Association ;  though  the  sphere  of  its  op- 
erations, including  all  New  York  City  (ue. 
the  city  on  Manhattan  Island),  is  greatly 
larger.  It  divides  this  area  into  twenty- 
two  districts  (the  city  wards),  and  these 
again  into  sections,  three  hundred  and 
seventy-three  in  all ;  each  district  has  its 
advisory  committee  of  five  persons,  and 
each  section  its  (unpaid)  visitor,  under 
whose  charge  there  are,  on  an  average, 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  families.  The  lead- 
ing principles  on  which  the  Association 
proceeds  are  these :  No  relief  is  given 
except  through  the  visitor  of  the  section 
in  which  the  applicant  resides,  nor  by  a 
visitor  to  any  person  resident  out  of  his 
section.  Relief  is  given  only  after  a  per- 
sonal investigation  of  each  case  by  visiting 
and  inquiry ;  it  is  given  in  food,  fuel,  and 
clothing  only,  not  in  money,  except  with, 
the  express  approval  of  the  District  Comr 
mittee.  It  is  refused  to  the  able-bodied, 
and  also  to  those  who,  from  age  or  permar 
nent  infirmity,  are  likely  to  continue  de- 
pendent; such  cases  are  referred  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Public  Charities,  on 
whom  they  have  a  legal  claim,  the  object 
of  the  Association  being  rather  to  give 
such  temporary  help  to  (^serving  persons 
as  may  enable  them  to  recover  their  posi- 
tion, and  became  again  self-supporting. 
Abstinence  from  intoxicating  liquors,  un- 
less ordered  as  a  medicine,  is  strictly  re- 
quired from  every  person  aided.  Each 
visitor  makes  his  report  to  the  central 
office  monthly.  In  the  year  1870  the  in- 
come of  the  Association,  derived  entirely 
from  subscriptions,  amounted  to  $53,037 
£11,050) ;  its  disbursements  were  i51,010 
£10,627);  22,671  visits  were  paid;  and 
22,120  persons  relieved,  more  than  seventy 
per  cent  of  whom  were  persons  of  foreign 
birth,  mostly,  of  course,  Irish  immigrants. 
The  services  of  this  Association  appear  to 
be  very  valuable,  and  its  methods  efficient; 
occasionally,  perhaps,  the  unpaid  visitor  is 
too  easy  in  dispensing  relief^  but  the  ad- 
vantages of  working  by  means  of  such  yis- 
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itora  are  so  great,  that  this  faalt,  which  j 
the  permanent  staff  are  always  anxious  to 
check,  is  comparatively  slight.  One  hears 
it  said,  that  in  hard  winters  it  is  only  the 
presence  and  help  of  the  Association  that 
[^vent  the  outbreak  of  food  riots. 

There  are  of  course  many  other  char- 
itable organizations  in  New  York  City,  for 
an  account  of  which  there  is  no  space  here. 
Conspicaous  amonff  them  is  the  Children's 
Aid  Society,  whi(m  devotes  itself  to  the 
work  of  gathering  into  industrial  schools, 
reading  rooms,  and  lodging  houses,  the 
homeless  children  of  the  city,  keeping 
them  out  of  the  worst  temptations  as  they 
grow  up,  and  sending  on  to  the  West 
those  wno  are  willing  to  accept  situations 
there.  Under  its  efforts  vagrancy  and 
juvenile  crime  have  already  sensibly  di- 
raimshed,  and  the  spread  of  pauperism  is 
mdirectly  checked.  AVhere  Aere  are 
many  agencies,  there  is  of  course  a  loss  of 
power  involved  in  the  separate  mainte- 
nance of  a  number  of  offices,  each  with  its 
staff;  and  the  absence  of  any  regular  con- 
cert between  them,  and  between  all  of 
them  and  the  public  administration,  is  felt, 
one  is  told,  to  be  a  serious  misfortune. 
Partly  owing  to  a  want  of  proper  ma- 
chinery, partly  to  want  of  confidence  in 
some  of  its  officials,  the  State  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  making  the  most  of  the  philan- 
thropic energy  of  private  citizens,  nowhere 
more  abundant  or  more  earnest  than  it  is 
in  America. 

The  moral  of  the  facts  which  I  have 
tried  thus  briefly  to  sketch  is  not  without 
f^ue  for  us  in  England,  and  especially  in 
London,  where  the  difficulties  of  pauper^ 
ism  are  beyond  all  comparison  greater 
than  anywhere  else.  The  experience  of 
America  confirms  with  singular  exactness 
all  the  mtan  conclusions  at  which  our 
economists  and  administrators  have  ar- 
rived, respecting  the  dangers  necessarily 
incident  to  a  system  of  legally  claimable 
relief*  There,  as  here,  it  is  found  that 
the  more  easily  relief  is  given,  so  much  the 
greater  is  the  demand  for  it;  ihtit  the 
least  indulgence  or  laxity,  especially  in 
the  dispensation  of  out-door  aid,  is  immedi- 
ately followed  by  an  alahning  increase  of 
indigence.   There,  as  here,  intemperance 

•  It  need  bardly  be  said  that  very  similar,  al- 
tkoBfh  perhaps  not  predMlv  the  same,  dangers  at- 
tend* Byitein  of  lax  and  indiscriminate  relief  man- 
s|Rd  by  a  private  organization,  or  resting  on  casual 
alBMciTing.  Id  AostraHa  (according  to  a  statement 
wUch  I  ^d  tn  Mr.  Fawoett*s  valnaole  Lectares  on 
Paoperism),  the  poor  are  aided  by  voluntary  so- 
detlm.  Uirgely  subvented  by  the  Slate,  and  panper- 
ism  is  gi&Uy  on  the  increase,  although  work  is 
abttodaot,  wagea^  high,  and  the  country  generally 
flourishing. 


is  the  chief  cause  of  miseiT",  and  the  efforts 
of  philanthropists  are  chiefly  devoted  to 
checking  it,  even  hy  means  which  impose 
some  little  hardship  on  the  temperate. 
There,  as  here,  the  result  of  the  continued 
relief  of  pauperism  is  seen  to  be  the  crea- 
tion of  a  definite  pauper  class  whVch  not 
only  won't  work,  but  really  can't  work, 
which  is  physlcally-too  weak  and  mentally 
too  shiftless  and  dependent  to  undertake 
severe  physical  toil  or  grapple  with  the 
difficulties  of  a  new  Western  settlement. 
There,  as  here,  imposture  raises  its  head 
wherever  several  charitable  agencies  are 
at  work  independently.  Nor  are  facts 
wanting  to  show  that  there,  as  well  as 
here,  the  existence  of  a  legal  provision  has 
begun  to  demoralize  tho«»e  who  can  per- 
fectly well  support  themselves,  and  to  pro- 
duce, even  where  work  is  abundant,  a 
class  of  hereditary  paupers.  These  con- 
clusions are  so  abundantly  clear  upon  the 
evidence  which  our  own  wretched  condi- 
tion furnishes,  that  no  proof  from  abroad 
is  wanted ;  the  marvel  is  that  the  general 
public  cannot  be  got  to  grasp  reasonings 
so  simple,  or  accept  results  established  be- 
yond all  possibility  of  cavil.  Here,  as  well 
as  in  America,  sentiment — a  sentiment 
which  is  often  more  allied  to  self-indul- 
gence and  laziness  than  to  true  charity  — 
overpowers  reason.  Wo  denounce  Mal- 
thusianism  as  harsh  and  inhuman:  we 
prefer  the  temporary  relief  of  distress  to 
the  ultimate  elevation  of  the  labouring 
class ;  we  strengthen  and  difluse  pauper- 
ism by  the  gifts  that  are  meant  to  relieve 
it :  we  pump  petroleum  upon  the  flames. 
In  America,  however,  the  question  is  not 
as  yet  a  grave  oile,  and  the  attention  of 
the  nation  has  scarcely  been  called  to  it : 
here,  where  it  is  certainly  the  darkest 
cloud  on  our  horizon,  one  may  well  be  sur- 
prised that  so  little  alarm  is  felt,  and  so 
little  anxiety  shown  to  ascertain  and  ob- 
serve true  principles  of  action. 

It  is  more  pleasant  to  call  attention  to 
the  merits  of  the  American  system,  and 
point  out  how  distinctly  the  success  of  the 
expedients  adopted  there  confirms  the 
views  which  have  been  put  forward  by 
some  of  our  most  thoughtful  publicists 
here  in  England.  What  has  been  done  in 
Boston  illustrates  very  forcibly  the  advan- 
tages of  combining  the  action  of  the  public 
office  for  relief  with  that  of  private  char- 
itable organizations.  Each  office  renders 
incalculable  services  to  the  other  in  col- 
lecting information  respecting  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor  generally ;  as  well  as  the 
characters  and  circumstances  of  individual 
applicants.   All  that  the  Overseers  know 
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is  at  the  disposal  of  the  Provident  Associ- 
ation ;  all  that  has  been  collected  and  re- 
corded by  the  visitors  of  the  Association  can 
at  once  be  used  by  the  Overseers.  Both 
bodies  therefore  can  feel  more  security 
that  they  are  either  relieving  or  refusing 
relief  on  adequate  grounds ;  and  there  is 
little  or  no  danger  that  both  should  be 
relievinc^  the  same  person  at  the  same 
time.  It  becomes  possible  for  them  to 
make  a  division  of  labour,  and  to  tnrn  the 
efforts  of  each  organisation  to  the  quarter 
where  the  need  is  for  the  time  greatest. 
The  citizens  acquire  confidence  in  bodies 
which  work  with  so  much  regularity  and 
in  such  clear  light.  Indiscriminate  pri- 
vate almsgiving  is  repressed  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  work  of  relief  is  in  compe- 
tent hands,  and  the  zeal  of  individuals  can 
be  turned  \o  arxsount  in  the  service  of  a 
Society  whose  accnmnlated  experience 
and  fixed  principles  of  action  enable  it  to 
direct  such  zeal  wisely.  Hardly  less  con- 
spicuous is  the  gain  of  having  the  other 
minor  charitable  societies  in  such  close 
local  juxtaposition  and  familiar  communi- 
cation with  the  Overseers  and  the  Provi- 
dent Association.  When  an  able-bodied 
man  applies  for  relief  to  the  Overseers, 
they  have  only  to  lead  him  across  ihe  pas- 
sage to  the  rooms  of  the  Industrial  Aid 
Society,  and  his  merits  will  there  be  at 
once  tested  by  the  offer  of  work.  When 
a  poor  woman  has  been  visited  by  one  of 
ihe  Provident  visitors,  he  can  send  her  to 
the  general  agent,  suggesting  that  sewing 
might  profitably  be  given  her.  The  agent 
directs  her  to  the  room  of  the  Ladies'  Sew- 
ing Circle,  also  in  the  Charitv  Building, 
where  her  request  for  work  will  be  attend- 
ed to,  or  possibly  commends  her  to  the 
care  of  the  Ladies'  City  Relief  Agency, 
telling  them  whatever  the  visitor  has 
ascertained.  All  this  goes  on  under  the 
roof  of  the  Charity  Building;  and,  as 
other  benevolent  societies  are  allowed  to 
use  its  vacant  rooms  for  their  meetings, 
the  members  of  all  these  get  accustomed 
to  look  on  the  building  as  the  centre  of 
charitable  action  for  all  Boston;  they 
group  themselves  more  and  more  round 
the  leading  agencies  which  work  from 
thence,  and  by  degrees  come  to  under- 
stand the  principles  on  which  relief  ought 
to  be  conducted.  Considering  in  how 
many  ways  coK)peration  increases  the 
effectiveness  of  each  body  of  workers,  and 
how  essential  local  conti^ty  is  to  co- 
operation, one  is  not  surpnsed  to  find  that 
the  Bostonians  look  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Charity  Building  as  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  era  in  their  municipal  ad- 


ministration. The  vast  size  of  London, 
and  the  multifariousness  of  the  benevolent 
agencies  which  must  be  kept  on  foot  in  it, 
would  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  follow 
the  example  of  Boston  exactly  in  this 
matter;  but  the  principle  might  well  be 
applied  both  here  and  m  the  other  great 
^  j)auper-ridden  cities  of  England  and  Scot- 
New  York,  although  the  management 
of  all  its  public  institutions,  corrective  as 
well  as  charitable,  is  fortunately  vested  in 
the  same  board,  has  no  such  system  of 
combined  voluntary  and  official  action  as 
that  which  has  been  described  at  Boston. 
But  New  York,  not  less  than  Boston,  sup- 
plies very  satisfactory  evidence  of  the 
possibility  of  organizing  district  visiting 
on  a  great  scale,*  and  of  securing,  by 
means  of  a  trained  staff. of  volunteers,  the 
personal  examination  of  every  case  in 
which  relief  is  applied  for.  and  the  appoint>- 
ment  of  the  kind  of  relief  which  is  needed. 
The  city  on  Manhattan  Island  has  now 
nearly  a  million  souls ;  it  has  grown  with 
unexampled  rapidity  ;  its  pauperism  is  of 
a  bad  type ;  its  citizens  are  absorbed  fully 
as  much  as  ours  in  business  and  in  social 
enjoyments.  But  the  Afsociation  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  has 
found  no  great  difficulty  in  keeping 
abreast  of  the  work  to  be  done ;  its  orga- 
nization by  districts  and  sections  has  been 
extended  over  the  new  quarters  that  have 
sprung  up  and  has  been  strengthened  in 
the  old  haunts  of  indigence;  and  the 
scantily  manned  central  office  seems  able 
to  hold  all  the  strings  in  its  hand,  and 
direct  the  four  hundred  visitors  on  princi- 
ples whose  soundness  is  approved  by  their 
success  in  keeping  pauperism  in  check. 
The  tendency  of  the  visitors,  one  hears,  is 
towards  a  rather  too  liberal  dispensation 
of  help ;  but  this  error,  which  longer  ex- 
perience constantly  tends  to  correct,  is  no 
great  price  to  pa^  for  the  services  of  so 
many  private  citizens  —  services  which 
are  of  the  utmost  reflex  benefit  to  them- 
selves and  the  class  they  belong  to. 

In  urging  the  importance  of  never  giv- 
ing relief  except  after  an  investigation  into 
the  applicant's  circumstances  and  history, 
and  the  extreme  care  to  be  shown  in  mak- 
ing gifts  of  money,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  appeal  to  American  experience;  our 
own  is  so  ample.  No  maxims,  however, 
are  more  earnestly  insisted  on  by  those 

•  In  mentioning  this,  I  cannot  refrain  fW>m  re- 
i^rring  to  Miss  Stephen's  admlAble  book,  The  Ser- 
vice <f  the  Poor.  lU  immediate  subject  is  the  atil« 
ityof  Sisterhoods,  bat  it  abounds  with  thouirhtfUl 
and  Jadioioos  remarks  wlilch  bear  apon  the  general 
qaestion. 
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who  direct  the  Boston  and  New  York 
Associations.  Thej  absolutely  refuse  to 
gire  relief,  except  by  or  on  the  specific 
report  of  the  visitor  for  the  district  in 
which  the  applicant  resides;  an^  such 
Tisitor  is  bound  to  visit  the  house  before 
he  either  relieves  or  reports.  Both  they 
and  the  official  Overseers  of  the  poor  dilate 
in  their  reports  on  the  dangers  attending 
all  out-door  relief,  and  exhort  the  visitors 
and  charitable  citizens  generally  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly cautious  in  giving  any  help 
except  that  which  is  obviously  of  a  tempo- 
rary character,  sufficient  to  help  a  j£amily, 
80  to  speak,  over  the  stile,  and  set  them 
again  in  the  way  to  help  themselves.  In 
Boston,  at  least,  public  out-door  relief 
seems  to  be  entirely  confined  to  the  siok 
and  to  helpless  women. 

In  the  matter  of  in-door  public  relief, 
the  Americans  seem  to  efiect  a  great  deal 
of  good  by  the  marked  distinction  they 
draw  between  the  almshouse  and  the 
workhouse.  The  former  is  in  the  towns 
fairly  comfortable  (in  the  country  it  is 
often  very  much  the  reversed),  and  the 
infirm  and  aged  admitted  there  are  sub- 
jected to  no  hard  discipline.  But  the 
workhouse^  whither  a  man  who  can  work 
and  won*t  work  finds  himself  despatched, 
is  a  verv  disagreeable  place,  practically,  in 
£act,  a  house  of  correction.  Its  discipline 
is  uniform  and  stringent,  and  as  its  in- 
mates are  all  of  them  persons  of  obviously 
undeserving  character,  vagrants,  drunk- 
ards, sturdy  beggars,  people  wh6  come 
there  not  through  misfortune,  but  in 
virtue  of  a  judicial  sentence,  or  because 
they  persist  in  claiming  relief  from  the 
Overseers  after  being  warned  to  help 
themselves,  this  stringency  can  be  justly 
and  fairly  maintained,  without  yielding  to 
those  gusts  of  popular  sentiment  that  dis- 
turb the  administration  of  our  workhouses, 
which  are  places  of  refuge  for  the  unfortu- 
nate as  well  as  the  culnably  idle. 

The  Industrial  Aid  Society  of  Boston  is 
an  institution  which  well  deserves  to  be 
imitated  in  our  English  towns.  It  fur- 
nishes tbe  best  means  of  discriminating 
the  well-intentioned  from  the  idle  and 
worthless  pauper ;  and  succeeds  in  reliev- 
ing a  great  deal  of  distress  in  the  healthi- 
est way,  by  simply  directing  labour  to  the 
place  where  it  is  wanted.  Acting  in  con- 
junction with  the  Overseers  and  the  Prov- 

*  I  law  only  one  conn  try  almshouse,  tbe  rather 
wmched  one  of  Tomkins  Coanty>  N.  Y.,  a  f^w  miles 
from  Ithaca;  bat  It  may  be  fathered  flrom  Professor 
Dvlghrs  valuable  paper  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
American  Social  Sclonce  Association,  that  the  con- 
ditioD  of  these  establishments  is  generally  unsatia* 
ftetory. 


ident  Association,  it  disburdens  them  to  a 
great  extent  of  the  care  of  the  able-bodied 
poor,  and  saves  infinite  vexation  and  waste 
to  honest  immigrants  by  informing  them 
of  the  market  in  which  there  happens  to 
be,  at  the  moment,  a  demand  for  their 
kind  of  labour.  This  can  be  done  rather 
more  easily  in  America  than  in  England, 
work  is  so  much  more  abundant,  and 
wages  so  much  higher.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  distances  to  which  labourers 
would  have  to  be  sent  are  in  England  by 
no  means  so  great,  and  the  more  complejc 
variety  of  our  industries  makes  some  such 
agency  even  more  needed  than  in  the 
States. 

America  is  a  country  full  of  good  works 
and  labours  of  love ;  and  there  is  much 
that  is  cheering  in  the  vigour  and  ingenu- 
ity, as  well  as  in  the  benevolence  with 
which  indigence  is  relieved  and  crime 
grappled  with  in  its  great  cities.  In  New 
xork  and  Massachusetts,  they  are  not  only 
kept  in  check,  but  pauperism,  at  least,  is 
being  reduced,  relatively  to  the  increase 
of  population. 

All  this  is  cheering.  But  it  is  dis- 
heartening to  see  pauperism  at  all  in  a 
new  country,  where  it  ought  never  to  have 
been  suffered  to  set  its  loathsome  foot,  and 
whence  it  might  even  now  be  expelled  by 
the  exercise  of  a  little  more  foresight  and 
resolution.  The  same  indisposition  to 
take  a  comprehensive  survey  of  phenom- 
ena, to  deal  with  the  sources  of  a  disease 
instead  of  its  symptoms,  which  is  so  often 
remarked  in  English  policy,  is  aho  strong 
among  the  Americans;  partly  from  easy 
good  nature,  partly  fhmi  not  understand- 
ing the  danger,  they  are  suffering  the  evils 
of  the  Old  World  to  strike  such  deep  root 
that  it  will  be  hard  ever  after  to  eradicate 
them.  Intoxicated  with  the  greatness  of 
their  country,  happy  in  dilating  on  it-* 
material  resources  and  the  swiftness  with 
which  these  have  been  developed,  seeing 
all  aronnd  them  the  trophies  ot  their  own 
restless  activity,  they  have  acquired  an 
unbounded  confidence  in  the  future  of  the 
nation,  and  are  in  some  danger  of  forget- 
ting that  even  these  resources  must  find  a 
limit,  and  that  they  cannot  alone  ini^uro 
the  well-being  and  ^andeur  of  a  people, 
whose  moral  and  social  tone  may  possibly 
suffer  from  a  too  rapid  growth  in  material 
prosperity.  The  old  diseases  of  politics 
and  society  are  quick  to  show  themselves, 
more  or  less  disgtdsed  in  form  but  sub- 
stantially the  same,  in  all  our  colonies, 
and  spread  not  less  swiftly  than  the  com- 
munity they  infect.  A  time  will  come 
when  the  causes  which  have  produced 
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pauperism  in  Europe  will  operate  with 
hardly  less  intensity  in  America,  when 
the  best  lands  in  the  Mississippi  valley  will 
have  been  occupied,  when  all  necessary 
railways  and  other  public  works  will  have 
been  executed,  when  the  pressure  of  pop- 
ulation will  have  become  as  great  as  it  is 
now  in  England  without  the  relief  which 
in  England  emigration  offers.  If  things 
are  suffered  to  go  on  as  now,  and  that 
incentive  to  sloth  and  vice,  a  Poor-law,  is 
maintained  the  pauperism  which  is  said  to 
be  already  beginning  to  exist  in  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  will  have  swelled  to  danger- 
ous proportions  in  those  splendid  cities, 
and  have  fobnd  its  way,  drawing  a  swarm 
of  mischiefs  in  its  train,  to  newer  and  as 
yet  untouched  centres  of  industry,  to 
places  like  Dubuque  and  Minneapolis. 
American  society  is  in  many  respects  so 
much  healthier,  better,  more  stable  than 
society  in  Europe,  that  one  is  loth  to  ex- 
press anything  but  satisfaction  in  con- 
templating its  future.  Nevertheless,  the 
question  cannot  but  be  asked,  whether  its 


merits  are  as  great  as  they  might  have 
been  and  ought  to  have  been,  whether  the 
most  is  being  made  of  the  unequalled 
advantages  with  which  the  nation  started. 
In  the  North  American  colonies  nature  and 
history,  so  to  speak,  combined  to  offer  to  a 
vigorous  race  a  golden  opportunity  of 
founding  society  on  a  new  and  sounder 
basis,  free  from  the  inheritance  of  ancient 
misery  and  crime  which  clings  to  it  in  the 
States  of  Europe  —  an  opportunity  per- 
haps singular  in  the  past  annals  of  the 
world,  an  opportunity  which  assuredly 
can  never  recur.  Proportionately  great 
will  be  the  disappointment  if  such  an 
opportunity  should  prove  to  have  been  in 
a  measure  neglected  or  misused,  if  from 
the  want  of  a  little  judgment  and  foresight 
at  a  critical  moment  the  evils  and  follies 
which  in  Europe  have  grown  to  be  almost 
part  of  its  people  should  be  suffered  to 
spring  up  anew  in  America,  to  spread  as 
only  evil  can  spread,  and  poison  the  life  of 
our  remote  descendants. 


[From  the  French.] 
How  TO  Study  Paintings.  —  "Will  those 
who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  visit  Rome,  allow  me 
to  give  them  the  following  advice  ?  In  visiting 
the  galleries  do  not  try  to  look  at  all  the  paint- 
ings —  one  should  know  beforehand  those  most 
worthy  of  attention,  and  only  look  at  such.  To 
look  at  all  is  the  sure  means  of  seeing  nothing. 
The  sight,  like  the  taste,  loses  by  satiety  the 
faculty  of  distinction,  even  where  there  are  very 
marked  differences.  The  great  inoonvenienoe  of 
large  galleries  is  that  they  contain  too  many 
superior  works :  the  finest  often  escape  atten- 
tion. 

And  one  should  not  look  at  a  painting  by  it- 
self. Compare  it  with  other  fine  ones  of  the 
gallery.  For  instance,  in  the  Sciarra  Palace, 
there  is  a  painting  by  Raphael,  perhaps,  of  all 
portraits,  the  most  perfect,  and  close  to  it  is  the 
figure  of  a  woman,  one  of  Titian's  chefs  d*  auvre. 
Compare  these  with  the  painting  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  near  by;  search  out  the  analogies  and 
the  differences  which  characterize  each  one  of 
these  works,  and  thus  you  will,  gradually  learn 
to  appreciate  the  qualities  and  relative  merits  of 
those  great  painters.  Compare  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  with  the  artists  who  surround  him,  and 
you  will  very  soon  understand  why  he  stands 
so  high  in  the  opinion  of  connoisseurs.*' 

....  [Speaking  of  frescoes  in  connection 
with  Michael  Angelo,  and  of  the  difficulty  of 
appreciating  them,  the  writer  says]:  "One 
needs  a  very  cultivated  taste  to  be  able  to  ap- 
preciate beauties,  which  arise  from  the  highest. 


as  well  as  the  severest  qualities  of  art.  Any 
one  can,  to  a  certain  extent,  if  not  understand 
all  the  merit  of,  at  least  enjoy,  ^phael's  paint- 
ings; but  those  of  Michael  Angelo — and  we 
find  fkult  with  them  for  that  reason  —  depend, 
for  whatever  pleasure  one  derives  from  them, 
almost  entirely  upon  science. 

There  are  people  who  only  ask  of  a  painting 
that  it  should  flatter  their  taste  for  the  pretiy; 
who  like  to  look  at  firesh  and  delicate  coUmr, 
caring  little  for  the  rest,  that  is  to  say,  for  de- 
sign, conception,  in  a  word,  for  science  or 
thought  in  it,  because  such  things  are  b^nd 
their  comprehension.'*  .... 

Material,  trivial  truth  is  much  more  appre- 
ciated by  the  public  than  the  higher  qualities  of 
thought :  thiBre  are  very  many  more  persons 
capable  of  recognizing  the  exact  limitation  of 
dresses,  arms,  furniture,  and  even  of  figures, 
expressing  only  a  degree  of  intelligence,  of  pas- 
sion, of  vice,  seen  in  the  face  of  the  first  man 
one  meets  in  the  street  —  there  are  very  nuuiy 
more  such  persons,  than  there  are  judges  capa- 
ble of  appreciating  the  high  inspirations  of  such 
a  master  as  RaphML"  o.  a 


In  the  SulletHno  delV  InsHtuto  (August  and 
September)  the  new  excavations  at  Pompeii  are 
described.  The  chief  set  of  frescoes  is  devoted 
to  the  story  of  Bellerophon  —  one  portrays  the 
parting  of  the  hero  from  Sthenobaea,  a  scene 
which  Mr.  Morris  has  purposely  avoided  in  TV 
Earthly  ParadUe, 
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From  Bltckwood*f  Magaslne. 
*mB  MAID  OF  SKER. 

CHAPTEB  X^VIII. 
SOMETHING  ABOUT  HIM. 

It  was  of  course  not  Parson  Rambone 
bot  the  Parson  Chowne  who  aroused  mj 
desire  of  knowledge  so  stronsly.  And 
eren  here  I  was  met  at  first  hj  failure  and 
disappointment.  The  men  would  only 
shake  their  hands  and  say, "  Ah,  he  is  a 
queer  one  I "  or,  **  Well,  well,  we  can't  ex- 
pect all  folk  to  be  alike,  you  know ; "  or 
CTcn  some  of  the  ruder  spirits,  "  You  had 
better  go  yourself  and  ask  him  —  a  most 
abaurd  su^^gestion,  for  never  yet  had  I  seen 
a  man  leas  fit  to  encourage  impertinence. 
Far  more  ready  would  I  hav^  been  to  dis- 
please even  his  great  comrade,  the  Rever- 
end John  Rambone ;  and  no  one  who  saw 
them  together  could  doubt  which  of  the 
two  was  the  master.  My  true  course  was 
clearly  to  bide  my  time,  and,  as  chairman, 
to  enhance  the  good- will  and  orenialty  of 
the  evening.  And  this  I  was  ready  enough 
to  do  —  ay,  and  in  the  vein  for  it  —  bear- 
ing in  mind  the  wisdom  of  enjoying  to  the 
utmost  such  favourable  circumstances,  to 
be  on  the  free  boot,  and  well  received  in  a 
place  entirely  new  to  me,  where  I  found 
myself  go  much  ahead  of  everybody  in 
matter  of  mind,  and  some  of  them  glad  to 
acknowledge  it;  also  where  no  customer 
eoold  be  waiting  to  reproach  me,  nor  even 
a  justice  of  the  peace  well  versed  in  my 
countenance;  moreover  blessed  as  I  was 
with  a  sense  of  pity  for  these  natives,  and 
a  largeness  of  goodwill  to  them,  such  a 
chance  had  never  crossed  me  since  the  day 
my  wife  did. 

Ikey  and  I  had  a  good  laugh  also  at  that 
surly  Bethel  Jose,  who  had  Siown  himself 
80  much  above  the  fair  in  mind,  vet  was 
there  in  body.  None  but  Bang,  the  boy, 
had  been  left  for  captain  and  crew  of  the 
Rose  of  Devoi^  ana  before  it  was  dark  we 
had  found  Bang  shooting,  at  four  shots 
a-penny,  for  cocoa-nut  slices,  with  ginger- 
beer  poured  over  them. 

Now  fortune  stood  my  friend  that  ni^ht, 
for  before  we  began  to  find  ourselves  in  a 
condition  at  all  uproarious  I  managed  to 
•loosen  the  tongues  of  these  natives  bv 
means  of  some  excellent  stories.  Recall- 
ing the  fame  of  my  grandfather  (that  long 
David  Llewellyn,  wno  made  on  his  harp 
three  unconquered  ballads,  and  won  the  first 
prize  at  all  the  Eistedfodds  held  during 
his  hfe  for  Englvnnions),  I  could  not  ao- 
oept  it  as  my  business  to  play  second 
fiodle.  Therefore,  being  in  a  nappy  mood, 
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I  was  enabled  to  recount  such  stories  as 
made  ,  these  Devonshire  folk  open  their 
mouths  like  a  man  at  a  great  rock  oyster, 
while  their  experience  was  in  contention 
with  faith  and  perhaps  good  manners. 
And  as  their  nature  is  obstinate  and  most 
unwilling  to  be  outdone,  they  found  them- 
selves driven  down  at  last  to  tell  the  most 
wonderful  things  they  knew,  or  ehe  to  be 
almost  nobodies.  And  putting  aside  what 
their  grandfathers  might  have  seen  or 
heard  or  even  done  —  which  is  a  mistake 
to  dwell  upon  —  all  their  stories  worth 
curve  of  the  ear  were  of  Parson  Chowne, 
and  no  other. 

For  this  man  was  a  man,  as  we  say.  Ko 
other  man  must  have  a  will  that  stood 
across  the  path  of  his.  If  he  heard  of  any 
one  unwilling  to  give  way  to  him,  he  would 
not  go  to  bed  until  he  had  taken  that  arro- 
gance out  of  him.  Many  people,  and  even 
some  of  ten  times  his  own  fortune,  had 
done  their  best,  one  after  the  other,  not  to 
be  beaten  bv  him.  All  of  them  found 
that  they  could  not  do  it,  and  that  their  only 
chance  of  oobifort  was  to  knock  under  to 
Parson  Chowne.  And  even  after  that  had 
been  done,  he  was  not  always  satisfied,  but 
let  them  know  from  time  to  time  their 
folly  in  offending  him.  And  n)ost  of  all, 
he  made  a  point  (as  was  natural  perhaps) 
of  keeping  the  Lord  Bishop  of  the  country 
under  him.  Some  of  these  had  done  their 
best  (before  they  understood  him)  to  make 
his  habits  hold  themselves  within  some 
stretch  of  discipline ;  or,  if  that  could  not 
be  hoped,  at  any  rate  to  keep  silent. 
When  he  heard  of  these  ideas  he  was  not 
a  little  pleased,  because  he  descried  a 
rare  chance  of  sport,  and  he  followed  it 
up  with  their  lordships.  The  law  he  knew 
to  its  lowest  tittle,  and  while  he  broke  it 
every  day  himself,  woe  to  any  man  who 
dared  to  break  it  against  him.  And  grad- 
ually these  bishops  came  (one  after  the 
other  growing  a  little  alive  to  what  the 
parsons  were)  not  so  much  to  let  him 
alone  as  to  desire  his  acquaintance — out 
of  school,  if  so  I  may  put  it,  in  my  igno- 
rance of  the  bench  of  bishops.  For  well 
as  I  know  a  fish  called  **the  Pope,*' and 
also  a  pear  said  to  be  "  Bishop's  thumb," 
not  to  mention  a  grass  called  **  Timothy," 
it  has  not  been  my  luck  thus  far-to  rise 
above  the  bench  of  magistrates. 

*^Let  be"  is  the  wisest  thing  one  can 
say;  and  so  everybody  (*aid  of  him,  so 
soon  as  ever  it  was  acknowledged  that  he 
could  never  be  put  down,  ^d  thus  he 
might  have  done  well  enough  if  he  would 
have  been  content  with  this.  Only  it  never 
was  his  nature  to  be  content  with  any* 
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thiog,  which  is  the  only  true  way  to  get 
on ;  if  any  one  cares  for  that  sort  of  tthing, 
who  knows  mankind's  great  randomness. 
Because  the  one  wha  shoves  and  swears 
without  being  too  particular,  has  the  best 
chance  to  hoist  himself  upon  the  backs  of 
the  humble.  By  dint  of  this,  and  to  keep 
him  quiet,  Parson  Chowne  himself,  they 
said,  might  have  been  bishop  if  so  he  had 
chosen.  For  this  he  had  some  fine  quali- 
fications, for  his  very  choicest  pleasure  was 
found  in  tormenting  his  fellow^parsons : 
and  a  man  of  so  bold  a  mind  he  was,  that 
he  believed  in  nothing  except  himself. 

Even  his  own  servants  never  knew  how  to 
come  nigh  him.  One  at  the  stables  would 
touch  his  hat,  and  he  would  kick  him  for 
reply ;  then  another  would  come  without 
ceremony  and  he  knocked  him  down  to 
learn  it.  Also  in  the  house,  the  maidens 
had  the  same  account  to  give.  However 
much  they  might  think  of  themselves,  and 
adorn  themselves  to  that  estimate,  he 
never  was  known  to  do  so  much  as  to 
chuck  any  one  of  them  under  the  chiu,  as 
they  had  been  at  all  other  places  much  in 
the  habit  of  feeling ;  neither  did  he  make 
a  joke  to  excuse  himself  for  omitting  it. 
As  to  that,  they  would  soorn  themselves 
ever  to  think  of  permitting  it,  being  young 
women  of  hieh  respect)  and  quite  aware 
how  to  conduct  themselves.  But  they 
might  have  liked  to  stop  him,  and  they  got 
no  chance  of  doing  it.  All  this  small-talk 
almost  vexed  me  more  than  the  content  it 
gaye.  .  Every  nov^  and  then  I  could  see  the 
man  in  these  little  corner  views,  but  they 
did  not  show  me  round  him  so  aB  to  get 
his  girth  and  substance.  Think  of  Sie 
devi^"  is  an  old  sayino.;  and  while  I 
thought  of  hira,  in  he  walxed. 

At  the  very  first  glance  of  him,  all 
those  people  who  had  been  talking  so 
freely  about  him  shrank  away,  and  said. 

Servant,  sir  T*  and  looked  so  foolish 
more  .than  usual,  that  he  read  them  with 
one  eye.  He  had  his  ridiuff-elothes  on 
now,  and  it  made  him  look  still  sharper: 

Talking  of  me,  good  people,  eh?  I 
hope  the  snbjeet  pleases  you.  Opem  your 
ranks  if  you  pdease,  and  show  me  whether 
my  groom  is  behind  you.*'  He  craeked  a 
great  hunting-whip  as  he  spoke,  and  it 
seemed  a  poor  prospect  for  the  ^ooos, 
wherever  he  might  be  loitering. 

'^Plaize  your  iionour,  your  honour's 
groom  have  not  been  here  all  day  almost ; 
and  if  her  coom*th,  us  'ont  keep  un." 

In  that  resolution  you  are  wise. 
Whatl  you  here,  Wdshmanl  I  marked 
you  toHiay.  Tou  wiU  come  to  me  by  noon 
to-wmW'  Here  is  for  your  charges." 


He  threw  on  the  table  two  crown-pieoes, 
and  was  gone  before  I  knew  what  answer 
{ I  wajB  bound  to  make  to  him.  The  men, 
recovering  from  his  presence,  ran  to  the 
window  to  watch  him  as  far  as  the  flaring 
lights  of  the  fair,  now  spluttering  low,  dis- 
played him.  Without  being  able  to  see  so 
much  as  I  strongly  desired  tqsee  of  him,  I 
could  not  help  admiring  now  his  look,  and 
his  manner,  and  strong  steady  gait,  and 
the  general  style  of  his  outward  man. 
His  free  way  of  going  along  made  clear 
the  excellence  of  his  clothing ;  and  he 
swung  his  right  elbow,  as  I  was  told,  from 
his  constant  desire  to  lash  a  horse.  He 
was  the  devil  himself  to  ride,  so  every- 
body said  of  him ;  and  Parson  Chowne'vi 
horse  was  now  become  a  by-word  for  any 
one  thoroughly  thrashed.  And  yet  no 
other  man  must  ever  dare  to  touch  bis 
horses.  If  any  one  did,  no  deadlier  out- 
rase  could  be  put  upon  him. 

Hearing  these  thijigs  from  fourteen  cus- 
tomers able  to  express  their  thoughts,  I 
was  sorry  when  the  corner  turned  upon 
Parson  Chowne,  so  walking  in  the  light  of 
long  deal  tables  set  with  finely-guttering 
candles,  and  with  goods  not  quite  sold  out. 
And  he  left  upon  my  memory  a  vision  of 
a  great  commander,  having,  a  hat  of  con- 
trolling movements,  and  a  riding-coat  so 
shaped  that  a  horse  appeared  to  be  under 
it ;  and  lower  down,  buff  leathern  breeches, 
and  boots  well  over  the  hinge  of  his  legs, 
and  silver  heels,  and  silver  spurs,  and  noth- 
ing to  obscure  him.  No  top-coat  or  outer 
style  of  means  to  fend  the  weather,  be- 
cause he  could  keep  it  in  order  always. 

"I  wish  1  was  like  him,  then,*'  said  I; 
and  what  does  he  mean  by  insulting  me  ? 
I  know  a  hundred  bigger  fellows.   Am  I 
at  his  beck  and  call  ? 

"  I  warr'n  thou  wilt  be,  «oon  enough,'* 
answered,  with  a  heavy  grin,  a  lout  of  a 
fellow,  who  had  shqwn  no  more  sense 
than  to  leave  the  room  at  the  very  crash 
and  crown  of  one  of  my  best  stories  f 
"hast  heerd  what  I^asson  have  now  a 
dooed?"  He  was  come  in  primed  with 
some  rubbishing  tale,  and  wanted  the 
room  to  make  much  of  him.  Nevertheless 
the  men  of  perception  had  not  done  with 
me  yet. 

"Wuttever  be  un?  wuttever  be  un?. 
Spak  up  Oasler  Jan  1"  cried  some  of  the  * 
altogether  younger  men,  who  never  know 
good  work  from  bad,  but  seek  some  new 
astonishment.  Goodness  knows  how  hard 
it  was,  and  how  wholly  undeserved,  for 
me  to  withdraw  aud  let  them  talk,  only 
beeaoae  their  news  was  newer,  and  about 
A  favourite  man  to  talk  ot  However,  I 
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pressed  down  my  feelings,  not  being  oer- 
tasn  about  my  bill,  if  I  ofR^nded  any  one. 
For  mercy's  sake  I  spare  their  brogue,  and 
tell  their  story  decently.  And  Ostler 
John's  tale  was  as  follows,  so  far  as  I 
coald  make  it  out,  by  means  of  good  luck, 
and  by  watching  his  face. 

A  certain  justice  of  the  peace,  whose 
name  was  Captain  Yellacott,  a  gentleman 
ol  spirit  who  liyed  in  one  of  the  parishes 
bdosging  to  this  Parson  Chowne  (who  hap- 
pened to  have  two  churches),  this  gentle- 
man  had  contrived  to  give,  as  almost 
every  one  managed  to  do,  deadly  offence 
to  Person  Chowne.   It  was  expected  that 
the  Parson  would  be  content  to  have  him 
down  'and  horsewhip  him  (as  bis  manner 
was),  and  bum  his  house  down  afterwards. 
Btit  the  people  who  thought  this  were  too 
hasty,  and  understood  not  his  reverence. 
Whether  from  dislike  of  sitting  upon  the 
bench  with  him  afterwards,  or  whether 
because  Mrs.  Yellacott  also  had  dared  to 
ibake  hands  with  her  gauntlet  on,  or  be- 
cause the  baby  cried  when  offered  up  to 
kiss  the  Parson  —  at  any  rate.  Captain 
Yellacott  must  have  more  than  a  simple 
chastisement.    The    Cantain,   being  a 
qmck  sharp  man,  who  said  a  hot  word  and 
forgfot  it,  laughed  at  every  one  who  told 
him  to  see  to  himself ;  and  so  on.  The 
Parson,"  said  he,  "  is  a  man  of  his  cloth ; 
80  am  I  of  mine ;  and  I  will  not  insult  him 
I    by  expecting  insult.*'    So  it  came  to  pass 
I    that  he  made  the  mistake  of  measuring 
another  man  by  his  own  measure,  After 
a  few  months  this  gentleman  f^lt  that  the 
Parson  had  quite  forgiven  him,  no  evil 
having  befallen  him  yet,  except  that  his 
rickyard  had  twice  been  fired,  and  his 
wife  insulted  by  the  naked  people  whom 
Chowne  maintained  upon  Nympton  Moor. 
And  80  when  they  met  in  the  fair  this  day, 
the  Captain  bowed  to  the  Parson,  and 
meant  to  go  on  and  see  to  his  business. 
But  the  other  would  not  have  it  so.  He 
oftred  his  hand  most  cordially,  and  asked 
bow  Mrs.  Yellacott  was,  and  all  the  five 
diildren,  according  to  ages,  using  the 
Christian  name  of  each.   Captain  Yel- 
lacott was  BO  pleased  by  the  kindness  of 
his  memory,  and  the  nobility  shown  in 
dropping  whatever  had  been  between 
them,  that  what  did  he  do  but  invite  Mas- 
tor  Chowne  to  dine  with  him  up  to  the 
Fortescue  Arms  Hotel,  and  see  a  young 
bone  be  had  boueht  in  the  Mtf  giving  his 
own  for  it  and  five  guineas ;  fbr  be  was 
not  a  ridi  man  at  i3l,  and  was  come  to 
make  a  moderate  bargain. 

Everything  might  have  gone  on  well, 
and  perbapB  theFmon  reaUy  nkeaat  to 


forgive  him  at  the  moment  for  having 
dared,  in  the  bygone  matter,  to  have  a 
will  of  his  own  almost  But,  as  bad  luck 
would  have  it,  this  very  horse  that  the 
Captain  had  bought  turned  out  to  be  one 
which  the  Parson  had  eye  upon  ever  since 
la^  year's  hunting  season.  However,  not 
to  paint  the  devil  too  black,  it  was  con- 
fessed that  he  offered  Yellacott  five  pounds 
for  his  bargain.  This  ought  to  have  satis- 
fied any  man  who  knew  what  Parson 
Chowne  was,  and  that  fifty  times  five 
pounds  would  be  saved  by  keeping  out  of 
his  black  books.  Nevertheless  the  Cap- 
tain stuck  to  his  bargain  and  ruined  him- 
self. 

The  two  gentlemen  parted  very  good 
friends,  shaking  hands  warmly,  and  having 
their  joke,  and  hoping  to  dine  again  soon 
together;  for  Parson  Chowne  could  beat 
all  the  world  at  after-dinner  stories ;  and 
the  Captain  was  the  best  man  to  laugh 
anywhere  round  the  neighbourhood.  And 
so  he  started  rather  eaHy,  on  purpose  to 
show  his  new  horse  to  his  wife. 

But  the  ostler,  who  was  a  very  old  cod- 
ger, and  had  seen  a  little  of  Parson's  ways, 
shook  his  head  afler  the  Captain's  shilling, 
and  spat  upon  it  to  prevent  bad  luck,  and 
laid  it  on  the  shelf  where  he  kept  his 
blacking.  H6  was  too  clever  to  say  one 
word ;  but  every  one  i^^membered  how  he 
had  behaved,  and  the  sigh  he  gave  — 
when  he  reminded  them. 

It  may  have  been  half  an  hour  after- 
wards, or  it  may  have  been  an  hour  and  a 
half  (so  much  these  people  differed),  when 
Captain  Yellacott  on  a  hurdle  came  to 
Surgeon  Cotcliffe's  door,  and  the  horse 
was  led  to  Farrier  Gould,  who  sent  him 
to  the  mayor  for  opinions,  and  his  worship 
sent  him  on  to  Rich  of  the  knacker's  yard. 
Poor  Justice  Yellacott's  collar-bone  was 
snapped  in  two  plaees,  and  his  left  thigh 
broken,  also  three  of  his  ribs  stoven  in,  and 
a  good  deal  of  breaki^e  abroad  in  his  head. 
However,  they  hopea  that  he  might  come 
round ;  and  being  a  Devonshire  man,  he 
did,  as  I  found  out  afterwards. 

This  tale,  which  Ostler  John  delivered 
at  ten  times  the  length  of  the  above, 
caused  a  very  great  stir  and  excitement 
and  oomparison  of  (minions.  And  when 
these  wise^res  had  almoert  exhausted 
their  powers  6t  wonder,  I  desired  to  know 
in  the  name  of  goodness  why  the  poor 
parson  must  be  saddled  with  every  man 
who  fell  off  his  horse.  In  the  first  place, 
be  must  have  been  far  away  from  t^e 
scene  of  the  misfortune,  inasmuch  as  no 
more  than  an  hour  ago  he  was  seeking 
bia  groom  among  ns.  And,  again,  what 
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could  be  more  likely  than  that  Captain 
Vellacott  might  have  taken,  with  a  view 
to  good  luck  for  his  purchase,  a  bottle  or 
two  of  wine  beyond  what  otherwise  would 
have  contented  him  ?  And  even  if  not  — 
why,  a  horse  might  fall,  much  more  a  man 
(who  has  onlj  two  legs),  without  anybodj 
having  designed  it. 

This  reasoning  of  mine  made  no  impres- 
sion, because  everybody's  opinion  was  set. 
**  Passon  Chowne  had  a  dooed  it ;  "  they 
scratched  their  heads  and  went  into  side 
questions,  but  on  the  main  point  all  agreed 
— "  *twor  aythor  the  Passon  or  the  devil 
himzelL" 

CHAPTER  XXIX. 
A  VISIT  TO  A  PAR80K. 

My  opinion  of  Devonshire  now  grew 
fast  that  most  of  the  people  are  mad  there. 
Honest,  respectable,  very  kind-hearted, 
shrewd  at  a  bargain,  yet  trustful,  simple, 
manly,  and  outspoken,  nevertheless  they 
must  be  mad  .to  keep  Parson  Chowne 
among  them.  But  here,  as  in  one  or  two 
other  matters,  I  found  myself  wrong  ere  I 
finished  with  it.  If  a  man  visits  a  strange 
country,  he  ought  to  take  time  to  think 
about  it,  and  not  judge  the  natives  by  first 
wpearance,  however  superior  he  may  be. 
This  I  felt  even  then,  and  tried  my  very 
best  to  act  up  to  it :  nevertheless  it  came 
back  on  me  always  that  in  the  large  coun- 
ty of  Devon  there  were  only  two  sound 
people ;  Parson  Chowne  for  the  one  —  and, 
of  course,  for  the  other,  Davy  Llewellyn. 

So  I  resolved  to  see  this  thing  out,  es- 
pecially as  (when  I  came  to  thinl^  nothing 
could  be  clearer  than  that  the  Par^n  him- 
self had  descried  and  taken  me  (with  his 
wonderful  quickness^  for  the  only  intelli- 
gent man  to  be  founa.  How  he  knew  me 
to  be  a  Welshman,  I  could  not  tell  then, 
and  am  not  sure  now.  It  must  have  been 
because  I  looked  so  superior  to  the  rest 
of  them.  I  gazed  at  the  two  crown-pieces, 
when  I  came  to  be  active  again  the  next 
day ;  and  finding  them  both  very  good,  I 
determined  to  keep  them,  and  eo  to  see 
after  some  more.   But  if  I  thought  to  have 

§ot  the  right  side  of  the  bargain,  so  far  as 
be  money  went,  I  reokoned  amiss  consid- 
erably ;  for  I  found  that  the  Parson  lived 
80  far  away,  that  I  could  not  walk  thither 
and  back  again  without  being  footsore  for 
a  week;  and  Captain  Fuzzy  would  not 
allow  it,  especially  as  he  had  bound  me  to 
help  in  discharging  cargo.  And  being 
quite  ignorant  as  to  the  road,  to  hire  a 
horse  would  not  avail  me,  even  sapposing 
I  could  stay  on  board  of  him,  whica  was 


against  all  experience.  And  by  the  time 
I  had  hired  a  cart  to  take  me  to  Nympton 
on  the  Moors,  as  well  as  a  hand  to  pilot 
her,  behold  I  was  on  the  wrong  side  ot  my 
two  crowns,  without  any  allowance  for  ra- 
tions. They  told  me  that  everybody  al- 
ways charged  double  price  for  going  up  to 
the  Parson's,  and  even  so  did  not  care  for 
the  job  much.  '  Because,  though  it  was 
possible  to  come  back  safe,  there  was  a 
poor  chance  of  doing  so  without  some 
damage  to  man  or  beast,  and  perhaps .  to 
the  vehicle  also. 

Hereupon  I  had  a  great  mind  not  to  go : 
but  being  assured  upon  all  sides  that  this 
would  be  a  most  dangerous  thing,  as  well 
as  supported,  perhaps,  by  my  native  reso- 
lution and  habits  of  inquiry,  I  nailed  my 
colours  to  the  mast,  and  mounted  the  cart 
by  the  larboard  slings.  It  was  a  long  and 
tiresome  journey,  quite  up  into  a  wilder- 
ness ;  and,  for  the  latter  part  of  it,  the 
track  could  not  have  been  found,  except 
by  means  of  a  rough  stone  flung  down 
here  and  there.  But  the  driver  told  me 
that  Parson  Chowne  took  the  whole  of  it 
three  times  a-week  at  a  gallop,  not  being 
able  to  live  without  more  harm  than  this 
lonely  place  afforded.  Finding  this  fellow 
more  ahead  of  his  wits  than  most  of  those 
Devonshire  yokels  are,  I  beguiled  the  lon^ 
journey  by  letting  him  talk,  and  now  ana 
then  putting  a  question  to  him.  He  was 
full,  of  course,  like  all  the  town,  of  poor 
Captain  Vellacott's  misadventure,  ana  the 
terrible  spell  put  upon  his  new  horse, 
which  seemed  in  the  morning  so  quiet  and 
docile.  This  he  pretended  at  first  to  ex- 
plain as  the  result  of  a  compact  formed  some 
years  back  between  his  reverence  and  the 
devil.  For  Parson  Chowne  had  thorough- 
ly startled  and  robbed  the  latter  of  all 
self-esteem,  until  he  had  given  in,  and  con- 
tracted to  be  at  his  beck  and  call  (like  a 
good  servant)  until  it  should  come  to  the 
settlement.  And  poor  Parson  Jack  was 
to  be  thrown  in,  though  not  such  a  very 
bad  man  sometimes ;  it  being  thoroughly 
understood,  though  not  expressed  between 
them,  that  Parson  Chowne  was  io  lead 
him  on,  step  by  step,  with  his  own  pilgrim- 
age. 

All  this  I  listened  to  very  (juietly,  scarce 
knowing  what  to  say  about  it.  However, 
I  asked  the  driver,  as  a  man  having  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  horses,  whether  he 
really  did  believe  that  they  (like  the  swine 
of  the  Gadarenes)  were  laid  open  to  infec- 
tion from  even  a  man  with  seven  devils  in 
him }  and  the  more  so  as  these  had  been 
never  cast  out,  according  to  all  that  ap- 
peared of  him.   At  this  he  cracked  his 
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wMp  and  thought,  not  being^  moch  at  the- 
ology ;  and  not  having  met,  it  may  be, 
until  now,  a  man  so  thoroughly  versed  in 
it.  I  gave  him  his  time  to  consider  it  out ; 
but  the  trouble  seemed  only  to  grow  on 
him,  until  he  laid  down  his  whip,  and  said, 
not  being  able  to  do  any  more,  "  Horses  is 
horses,  and  pigs  is  piffs,  every  bit  the  same 
as  men  be  men.  if  the  Lord  made  'em 
both,  tiie  devil  was  sure  to  claim  his  right 
to  take  'em  both." 

This  was  so  sound  in  point  of  reasoning, 
as  well  as  of  what  we  oo  hear  in  chiirch, 
that  never  another  word  had  I  to  say,  be- 
ing taken  in  my  own  shallowness.  And 
this  is  the  only  thing  that  can  happen  to  a 
fellow  too  fond  of  objections.  However, 
the  driver,  perceiving  now  that  he  had 
been  too  much  for  me,  was  pleased  with 
me,  and  became  disposed  to  make  it  up  by  a 
freedom  of  further  information.   If  fwere 
to  put  this  in  his  own  words,  who  could 
make  head  or  tail  of  it?   And  indeed  1 
could  not  stoop  my  pen  to  write  such  out- 
landish language.    He  said  that  his  cousin 
vras  the  very  same  knacker  who  had 
slaughtered  that  poor  horse  last  night,  to 
pot  it  out  of  misery.   Having  an  order 
from  the  mayor,  *  Putt  thiss  here  hanni- 
mall  to  deth,"  he  did  it,  and  thought  no 
more  about  it,  until  he  got  up  in  the  morn- 
ing. Then,  as  no  boiling  was  yet  on  hand, 
he  went  to  look  at  this  fine  young  horse, 
whose  time  had  been  so  hastened.  And 
the  brains  being  always  so  valuable  for 
miiiift  with  fresh  —  but  I  will  not  tell  for 
the  sake  of  honour  —  it  was  natural  that 
he  should  look  at  the  head  of  this  poor 
creature.    Finding  the  eyes  in  a  strange 
condition,  he  examined  them  carefulfy, 
and,  lifting  the  lids  and  probing  round,  m 
each  he  lound  a  berry.   My  coachman 
said  that  his  cousin  took  these  two  berries 
oat  of  a  new  hom-box,  in  which  he  had 
placed  them  for  certainty,  and  asked  him 
to  make  out  what  they  were.   The  knack- 
er, for  his  part,  believed  that  they  came 
from  a  creeping  plant  called  the  "  Bitter- 
sweet nigh^shade,"  or  sometimes  the 
"Lady's  necklace."  But  his  cousin,  my 
coachman,  thought  otherwise.   He  had 
wandered  a  good  deal  about  in  the  fields 
before  he  married  his  young  woman ;  and 
there  he  had  seen,  in  autumnal  days,  the 
very  same  things  as  had  killed  the  poor 
horse.  A  red  thing  that  sticks  in  a  cloven 
pod,  much  harder  than  berries  of  night- 
shade, and  likely  to  keep  in  its  poison 
until  the  moisture  and  warmtfh  should  dis^ 
8ol?e  its  skin.   I  knew  what  he  meant 
sfUr  thinking  a  while,  because  when  a 
child  I  had  gathered  them.  It  is  the  seed 


of  a  nasty  flag,  which  some  call  the  "  Roast- 
beef-plant,"  and  others  the  **  Stinking  Iris." 
Hiese  Boisonous  things  In  the  eyes  of  a 
horse,  deverly  pushed  in  under  the  lids, 
heating  and  melting,  according  as  the 
heating  and  working  of  muscles  crushed 
them;  then  shooting  their  red  fire  over 
the  ag^onized  tissues  of  eyeballs, —  what 
horse  would  noE  have  gone  mad  with  it  ? 

Also  finding  so  rare  a  chance  of  a  Dev- 
onshire man  who  was  not  dumb,  I  took 
opportunity  of  going  into  the  matter  of 
that  fine  old  gentleman,  whose  strange 
and  unreasonable  habit  of  seeking  among 
those  Braunton  Burrows  (as  if  tor  some- 
body  buried  there)  had  almost  broken  my 
rest  ever  since,  till  I  stumbled  on  yet 

freater  wonders.  CJoachman,  however, 
new  nothing  about  it,  or  else  was  not  go- 
ing to  tell  too  much,  and  took  a  sudden 
turn  of  beginning  to  think  that  I  asked 
too  many  questions,  without  even  an  inn 
to  stand  treat  at.  And  perhaps  he  found 
out,  with  the  jerks  of  the  cart,  that  I  had 
a  very  small  phial  of  rum,  not  enough  for 
ivro  people  to  think  of. 

He  may  have  been  bidding  for  that,  with 
his  news ;  if  so,  he  made  a  great  mistake. 
Not  that  I  ever  grudge  anything;  onlr^ 
that  there  was  notnalf  enough  for  mvseli 
under  the  trying  circumstances,  and  the 
man  should  have  shown  better  manners 
than  ever  to  cast  even  half  an  eye  on 
it. 

At  last  we  were  forced,  on  the  brow  of 
a  bill,  to  come  to  a  mooring  in  a  fine  old 
ditch,  not  having  even  a  w«3l,  or  a  tree,  or 
a  rick  of  peat  to  shelter  us.  And  half  a 
mile  away  round  the  corner  might  be 
found  (as  the  driver  said)  the  rectory- 
house  of  P&rson  Chowne.  Neither  horse 
nor  man  would  budge  so  much  as  a  yard 
more  in  that  direction,  and  it  took  a  great 
deal  to  make  them  promise  to  wait  there 
till  two  of  the  clock  for  me.  But  I  had 
sense  enougli  to  pay  nothing  until  they 
should  carry  me  home  again.  Still  I  could 
not  feel  quite  sure  how  far  their  courage 
would  hoRi  out  in  a  lonely  place,  and  so 
unkid. 

And  even  with  all  that  I  feel  within  me 
of  royal  blood  from  royal  bards  —  which 
must  be  the  highest  form  of  it — I  did  not 
feel  myself  so  wholly  comfortable  and 
relishing  as  my  duty  is  towards  dinner- 
time. Nevertheless  I  plucked  lip  courage, 
and  went  rolmd  the  corner.  Here  I  found 
a  sort  of  a  road  with  fir-trees  on  each  side 
of  it,  all  blown  one  way  by  strong  storms, 
and  unable  to  get  back  again.  The  road 
lay  not  in  a  hollow  exactly,  but  in  a  shal- 
low trough  of  the  hills,  which  these  fir* 
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trees  were  meant  to  fill  up,  if  the  wind 
would  allow  them  occasion.  And  going 
between  them  I  felt  the  want  of  the  pole 
I  had  left  behind  me.  And  if  I  had  hap- 
pened to  own  a  gold  watch,  or  anything 
fit  to  breed  enemies,  the  knowledge  of  my 
price  would  have  kept  me  from  such 
temptation  of  Providence. 

A  tremendous  roaring  of  dogs  broke 
upon  me  the  moment  I  got  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  house ;  and  this  obliged  me 
to  go  on  carefully,  because  of  that  race  I 
have  had  too  much,  and  never  found  them 
mannersome.  One  huge  fellow  rushed  up 
to  me,  and  disturbed  my  mind  to  so  ereat 
a  degree  that  I  was  unable  to  take  need 
of  anything  about  the  place  except  his 
savage  eyes  and  highly  alarming  expres- 
sion and  manner.  For  he  kept  on  showing 
his  horrible  tusks,  and  erowling  a  deep 
growl  broken  with  snarls,  and  sidling  to 
and  fro,  so  as  to  get  the  better  chance  of  a 
dash  at  me  ;  and  I  durst  not  take  my  eyes 
from  his,  or  his  fangs  would  huve  been  in 
my  throat  at  a  sprine.  I  called  him  every 
endearing  name  that  I  could  lay  my  tongue 
to,  and  lavished  upon  him  such  admiration 
as  might  have  melted  the  sternest  heart ; 
but  he  placed  no  faith  In  a  word  of  it,  and 
nothing  except  my  determined  gaze  kept 
him  at  bay  for  a  moment.  Therefore  I 
felt  for  my  sailor's  knife,  which  luckily 
hung  by  a  string  from  my  belt ;  and  if  he 
had  leaped  at  me  he  would  have  had  it^  as 
sure  as  my  name  is  Llewellyn;  and  few 
men,  I  think,  would  find  fault  with  me  for 
doing  my  best  to  defend  myself.  How- 
ever, one  man  did,  for  a  stern  voice 
cried  ^ 

"  Shut  your  knife,  you  scoundrel  I  Poor 
Sammy,  did  the  villain  threaten  you  ?  " 

Sammy  crouched,  and  fawned,  and 
whimpered,  and  went  on  his  belly  to  lick 
his  master,  while  I  wiped  the  perspiration 
of  my  frijjht  beneath  my  hat. 

"  This  18  a  nice  way  to  begin,"  said 
Chowne,  after  giving  his  dog  a  kick,  to 
come  here  ana  draw  a  knife  on  my  very 
best  dog.  Go  down  on  your  kneee,  sir, 
and  beg  Sammy's  pardon." 

**  May  it  please  your  reverence,"  I  re- 
plied, in  spite  of  his  eyes,  which  lay  fiercer 
upon  me  than  even  those  of  the  dog  had 
done,  I  would  have  cut  his  throat ;  and  I 
will,  if  he  dares  to  touch  me.'' 

*^That  would  grieve  me,  my  good 
Welshman,  because  I  should  then  let  loose 
the  pack,  and  we  might  have  to  bury  you. 
However,  no  more  of  this  trifle.  Go  in  to 
my  housekeeper,  and  recover  your  nerves 
a  little,  and  in  half  an  hour  come  to  my 
study." 


I  touched  my  hat  and  obeyed  his  order, 
following  the  track  which  he  pointed  out, 
but  keeping  still  ready  for  action  if  any 
more  dogs  should  bear  down  on  me. 
However,  I  met  no  creature  worse  than  a 
very  morose  old  woman,  who  merely 

f runted  in  repLy  to  the  very  best  flourish 
could  contrive,  and  led  me  into  a  long 
low  kitchen.  Dinner-time  for  the  common 
people  being  now  at  maturity,  I  expected 
to  see  all  the  servants  of  course,  and  to 
smell  something  decent  and  gratifying. 
However,  there  was  no  such  luck,  only, 
without  even  asking  my  taste,  she  gave 
me  a  small  jug  of  sour  ale,  and  the  bottom 
-of  a  loaf,  and  a  bit  of  Dutch  cheese.  Of 
course  this  was  good  enough  for  me ;  and 
having  an  appetite  after  the  ride,  I  felt 
truly  grateful.  However,  I  could  not  help 
feeling  also  that  in  the  cupboard  just  over 
my  elbow  there  lay  a  fillet  of  fine  spiced 
beef,  to  which  I  have  always  been  partial. 
And  after  the  perils  I  had  encountered, 
the  least  ahe  could  do  was  to  ofler  it  down. 
Anywhere  else  I  might  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  suggesting  this,  but  in  that 
house  I  durst  not^  further  than  to  ask  very 
delicately  — 

Madam,  it  is  early  for  great  people ; 
but  has  his  reverence  been  pleased  to 
dine  ?/' 

"  Did  he  give  you  leave  to  ask,  sir  ?  " 
No,  I  cannot  sav  that  he  did.  I  meant 
no  offence ;  but  only  " 

"  I  mean  no  offence ;  but  only  you  mnat 
be  a  stranger  to  think  of  aaking  a  question 
in  this  house  without  his  leave." 

Nothing  could  have  been  said  to  me 
more  thoroughly  grievous  and  oppressive. 
And  she  offered  no  line  or  opening  for  me 
to  begin  again,  as  cross  women  generally 
do,  by  not  oeing  satisfied  with  their  stin^. 
So  I  made  the  best  of  my  bread-and- 
cheese,  and  thought  that  Sker  House 
was  a  paradise  compared  to  Nympton 
Rectory. 

"  It  is  time  for  you  now  to  go  to  mv 
master,"  she  broke  in  with  her  cold  harsh 
voice,  before  I  had  scraped  all  the  rind  of 
my  cheese,  and  when  I  was  looking  for 
more  sour  beer. 

"Very  well"  I  replied;  "there  is  no 
temptation  of  any  sort,  madam,  to  linger 
here." 

She  smiled,  for  the  first  time,  a  very 
tart  smile,  even  worse  than  the  flavour  or 
that  shrewd  ale,  l^ut  without  its  weakness. 
And  then  she  pointed  up  some  steps,  and 
along  a  stone  passage,  and  said,  exacUy  as 
if  she  took  me  for  no  more  than  a  common 
Iramp  — 

"  At  the  end  of  that  passage  turn  to  the 
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left,  and  knock  at  the  third  door  roniid  the 
corner.  Ton  dare  not  lay  hands  on  anj- 
thin^.   My  master  will  know  it  if  you  do." 

This  was  a  little  too  much  for  me,  after 
aO  the  insults  I  had  now  put  up  with.  I 
turned  and  gazed  full  on  her  strange 
square  face,  and  into  the  depth  of  her  nar^ 
row  i>lack  eyes,  with  a  glimpse  of  the  win- 
dow showing  them. 

"Your  master!"  I  said.  "Tout  son, 
Tou  mean  t  And  much  there  is  to  choose 
between  you !  ** 

She  did  not  betray  any  signs  of  surprise 
at  this  hax>-hazard  shot  of  mine,  but  coldly 
answered  my  gaze,  and  said  — 

"Tou  are  very  insolent.  Let  me  give 
you  a  wamiuff.  Ton  seem  to  be  a  power- 
ful man  :  in  the  hands  of  my  master  you 
would  be  a  babe,  although  you  are  so 
much  larger.  And  were  I  to  tell  him 
what  yon  have  said,  there  would  not  be 
a  sound  piece  of  skin  on  you.  Now,  let 
me  hear  no  more  6f  you." 

•*With  the  greatest  pleasure,  madam. 
I  am  sure  I  can't  understand  whatever 
could  bring  me  here.** 

"  But  I  can ;  •*  she  answered,  more  to  her 
own  thoughts  than  to  mine,  as  she  shut 
the  door  quite  on  my  heels,  and  left  me  to 
mjr  own  devices.  I  felt  almost  as  much 
amiss  as  if  I  were  in  an  evil  dream  of 
being  chased  through  caves  of  rock  by 
some  of  my  very  best  customers,  all  bear- 
ing red-hot  toasting-forks,  and  pelting  me 
with  my  own  good  fish.  It  is  the  very 
worst  dream  I  have,  and  it  never  comes 
after  a  common  supper ;  which  proves  how 
Clear  my  conscience  is.  And  even  now  I 
might  have  escaped,  because  there  were 
side  passages ;  and  for  a  minute  I  stood  in 
doubt,  until  there  came  into  my  mind  the 
tales  of  the  pack  of  hounds  he  kept,  and 
two  or  three  people  torn  to  pieces,  and 
nobody  daring  to  interfere.  Also,  I  wanted 
to  see  him  again,  for  he  beat  everybody  I 
had  ever  seen  *,  and  I  longed  to  be  able  to 
describe  him  to  a  civilized  audience  at  the 
**  Jolly  Sailors."  Therefbre  I  knocked  at 
the  door  of  his  room,  approaching  it  very 
carefally,  and  thanking  the  Lord  for  His 
last  great  mercy  in  having  put  my  knife 
into  my  head. 

**  You  may  come  in,"  was  the  answer  I 
got  at  last;  and  so  in  I  went;  and  a 
queerer  room  I  never  did  go  into.  But 
wonderful  as  the  room  was  surely,  and 
leaving  on  memory  a  shade  of  half-seen 
wonders  afterwards,  for  the  time  I  had  no 
power  to  look  at  anything  but  the  man. 

Pfeople  may  laugh  (and  they  always  do 
until  they  cain  experience)  at  the  idea  of 
one  man  bmding  other  men  prisoners  to 


Ms  will.  For  all  their  laughing,  there 
stands  the  truth ;  and  the  men  who  resist 
such  influence  best  are  those  who  do  not 
lau^h  at  it.  I  have  seen  too  much  of  the 
tricks  of  the  world,  to  believe  in  anything 
supernatural;  but  the  granting  of  ttiis 
power  is  most  strictly'  within  nature's 
scope ;  and  somebody  must  have  it.  One 
man  has  the  gift  of  love,  that  everybody 
loves  him  ,  another  has  the  gift  of  hate, 
that  nobody  comes  near  him;  the  third, 
and  far  the  rarest  gift,  combines  the  two 
others  (one  more,  one  less),  and  adds  to 
them  both  the  gift  of  fear.  I  felt,  as  I 
tried  to  meet  his  gaze  and  found  my  eyes 
quiver  away  firom  it,  that  the  further  I 
kept  f^om  this  man's  sight,  the  better  it 
would  be  for  me. 

He  sat  in  a  high-backed  chair,  and 
pointed  to  a  three-legged  stool,  as  much 
as  to  say,  "  You  may  even  sit  down."  This 
I  did,  and  waited  for  him. 

"Your  name  is  David  Llewellyn,"  ho 
said,  caring  no  more  to  look  at  me ;  "  you 
came  from  the  coast  of , Glamorgan,  three 
days  ago,  in  the  Rose  of  Devon  schooner," 

•*  Ketch,  your  reverence,  if  you  please. 
The  difference  is  in  the  mizzen-mast." 

"  Well,  Jack  Ketch,  if  you  like,  sir.  No 
more  interrupting  me.  Now  you  will  an- 
swer a  few  questions ;  and  if  you  tell  me 
one  word  of  falsehood  " 

He  did  not  finish  his  sentence,  but  he 
ftdghtened  me  far  more  than  if  he  had.  I 
promised  to  do  my  best  to  tell  the  truth, 
BO  tar  as  lies  in  me. 

"  Do  you  know  what  child  that  was  that 
came  ashore  drowned  upon  your  coast, 
when  the  coroner  made  such  a  fool  of 
himself?" 

"  And  the  jury  as  well,  your  reverence. 
About  the  child  I  know  nothing  at  all." 

"  Describe  that  child  to  the  best  of  your 
power :  for  you  are  not  altogether  a  fool." 

I  told  him  what  the  poor  babe  was  like, 
so  far  as  I  could  remember  it.  But  some- 
thing holy  and  harmless  kept  me  from  say- 
ing one  word  about  Bardie.  And  to  the 
last  day  of  my  life  I  shall  rejoice  that  I  so 
behaved.  He  saw  that  I  was  speaking 
truth ;  but  he  showed  no  signs  of  joy  or 
sorrow,  until  I  ventured  to  put  in  — 

"  May  I  ask  why  your  reverence  wishes 
to  know,  and  what  you  think  of  this  mat- 
ter, and  how  " 

"  Certainly  you  may  ask,  Llewellyn  ;  it 
is  a  woman's  and  a  Welshman's  privilege; 
but  certainly  you  shall  have  no  reply.. 
What  inquiry  has  been  made  along  your., 
coast  about  this  affair?  " 

I  longed  to  answer  him  in  myhumour,' 
even  as  he  had  answered  me.   With  any^ 
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one  else  I  could  have  done  it,  but  I  durst 
not  so  with  him.  Therefore  I  told  him  all 
the  truth,  to  the  utmost  of  mv  knowledge, 
—  making  no  secret  of  Hezekiah,  and  bis 
low  cariosity ;  also  the  man  of  the  press, 
with  the  hat ;  and  then  I  could  not  quite 
leave  out  the  visit  of  Anthony  Stew  and 
Sir  Philip. 

.This  more  than  anything  else  aroused 
Parson  Chowne's  attention.  Tor  the  papers 
he  cared  not  a  damn,  he  said ;  for  two  of 
them  lived  by  abusing  him;  but  as  he 
swore  not  (except  that  once),  it  appeared 
to  me  that  he  did  care.  However,  he 
pressed  me  most  close  and  hard  about 
Anthony  Stew  and  Sir  Philip. 

When  he  had  got  from  me  all  that  I 
knew  —  except  that  he  never  once  hit 
upon  Bardie  (the  heart  and  the  jewel  of 
everything),  he  asked  me,  without  any 
warning  — 

" Do  you  know  who  that  Sir  Philip  is?  " 

"  No,  your  reverence  ;  I  have  not  even 
heard  so  much  as  his  sumame,  although, 
no  doubt,  1  shall  find  out.*' 

"You  fool!  Is  thdi  all  the  wit  you 
have?  Three  days  in  and  out  of  Barn- 
stable! It  is  Sir  Philip  Bampfylde  of 
Narnton  Court,  close  by  you." 

»*  There  is  no  Narnton  Court,  that  I 
know  of,  your  reverence,  anywhere  round 
our  neighbourhood.  There  is  Candleston 
Court,  and  Court  Ysha,  and  Court  —  " 

"  Tush,  I  mean  near  where  your  ship  is 
lying.  And  that  is  chieflv  what  I  want 
with  you.  I  know  men  well ;  and  1  know 
that  you  are  a  man  that  will  do  anything 
for  money." 

My  breath  was  taken  away  at  this :  so 
far  was  it  irom  my  true  character.  I  like 
money  well  enough,  in  its  way ;  but  as  for 
a  single  disgraceuil  action  

"Your  reverence  never  made  sudh  a 
mistake.  For  coming  up  here  I  have  even 
paid  more  than  you  were  pleased  to  give 
me.  If  that  is  your  point,  I  will  so 
straight  baok.  Do  anything,  indeed,  ^r 
money  I " 

Pooh  I  This  is  excellent  indignation. 
What  man  is  there  but  will  do  so  ?  I  mean, 
of  course,  anything  you  consider  to  be  right 
and  virtuous." 

"  Anything  which  is  undeniably  right, 
and  upright,  and  virtuous.  Ah  1  now  your 
reverence  understands  me.  Such  has  al* 
ways  been  my  character." 

"In  your  own  opinion.  Well,  self-re- 
i^pect  is  a  real  blessing:  I  will  not  ask 
you  to  forego  it.  Your  business  will  be 
of  a  nature  congenial  as  well  as  interesting 
to  you.  Your  ship  lies  just  in  the  right 
position  for  the  service  I  require ;  and  as 


she  is  known  to  bare  come  ftem  Wales,  m 
Revenue-men  will  trouble  you.  You  will 
have  to  keejp  watch,  both  day  and  nig^t,* 
upon  Sir  Philip  and  Narnton  Court.*' 

"  Nothing  in  the  nature  of  spying,  yocur 
reverence,  or  sneaking  after  servants,  or 

underhand  work  " 

Nothing  at  all  of  that  sort  You  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  use  your  eyes  upon 
the  river-front  of  the  building,  especially 
the  landing-place.  You  will  come  and  teU 
me  as  soon  an  ever  yon  see  any  kind  of 
boat  or  vessel  either  come  to  or  leave  the 
landing-place.  Also,  if  *ny  man  with  a 
trumpet  hails  either  boat  or  vessel.  In 
short,  any  kind  of  communication  betwixt 
Narnton  Court  and  the  river.  You  need 
not  take  any  trouble,  except  when  the  tide 
is  up  the  river.*' 

^Am  I  to  do  thin  against  Sir  Philip, 
who  has  been  so  kind  and  good  to 
me?  If  so,  I  will  hear  no  more  of 
it." 

Not  so ;  it  is  Ibr  Sir  Philip's  good.  He 
is  in  danger,  and  very  obstinate.  He  stu- 
pidly meddles  with  politics.  My  object  is 
to  save  him." 

**  I  see  what  your  reverence  means,"  I 
answered,  being  greatly  relieved  by  thia ; 
for  then  (and  even  to  thia  day,  I  believe) 
many  of  the  ancient  faoulies  were  not  con- 
tent with  his  gracious  M^yesty,  but  hank- 
ered after  ungracious  Stuarts,  mainly  be- 
cause they  could  not  get  .them.  ^  I  will  do 
my  best  to  oblige  you  sir/*  I  finished,  and 
made  a  bow  to  him.  - 

"  To  obey  me,  you  mean.  Of  course  yon 
will.  But  remember  one  thisg  —  you  are 
not  to  dare  to  iksk  ft  singlo  word  about 
this  family,  or  even  mention  Sir  Philip's 
name  to  anybody  except  myself.   I  bav« 

food  reason  for  this  order.  If  ypu  break  it 
shall  know  it,  and  turn  you  to  stone  im- 
mediately. You  are  aware  that  I  possess 
that  power." 

"Please  your  reverenoe,  I  have  heard 
so;  and  I  would  gladly  see  it  done ^ not 
to  myself  as  yet^  but  rather  to  that  old 
woman  in  the  kitohen.  It  could  not  make 
much  difference  to  her." 

"Keep  your  position,  sir,"  he  answered, 
in  a  tone  which  frightened  me ;  it  was  not 
violent,  but  so  deep.  "  And  now  for  your 
scale  of  wages.  Of  course,  being  opposite 
that  old  house,  you  would  watch  it  with- 
out any  orders.  The  only  trouble  I  give 
you  is  this  —  when  the*  tide  runs  up  after 
dark,  and  smooth  water  lets  vessels  over 
the  bar,  you  will  have  to  loosen  your  boat 
or  dingy,  punt,  or  whatever  you  osdl  her, 
and  pull  across  the  river,  and  lie  ia  a 
shaded  oorner  which  you  will  find  below 
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Ibmitoii  Covri,  and  oonunanding  a  Yieyr 
of  it  Have  you  firearms?  Then  take 
tins.  The  stock  is  hollow^  and  contains 
Biz  charges.  You  oon  shoot ;  I  am  sure  of 
that.  1  know  a  poacher  \>j  his  eyelids," 

He  gare  me  a  heavy  two-barrelled  pis- 
tol, loDg  enough  for  a  gun  almost,  and 
meant  to  be  fired  ttom  the  shoulder. 
Then  pressing  a  spring  in  the  stock,  he 
laid  bare  a  chamber  oontaiiung  some  am- 
Bunition^  as  meii  as  a  eoupb  of  spare 
flints.  He  was  going  to  teach  me  how  to 
load  it,  till  I  told  him  th^it  I  had  been  cap- 
tain of  cannon,  and  perhaps  the  best  shot 
in  the  royal  navy. 

''Then  don't  shoot  yourself;*'  he  said, 
^  as  most  of  the  old  sailors  have  reason  to 
do.  But  DOW  you  will  earn  yt>ur  living 
well,  what  with  your  wages  on  board  the 
sehooner,  and  the  crown  a  week  I  shall 
give  yoit" 

"  A  crown  a-week,  your  reverence  1 " 
My  countenance  must  have  fallen  sadly ; 
for  I  looked  to  a  guinea  a-week  at  least. 

And  to  have  to  stay  out  of  my  bed  like 
that!'' 

It  is  a  large  sum,  I  know,  Llewellyn. 
Bat  yon  must  do  your  best  to  earn  it,  by 
dMigenee  and  alaoritv.  I  could  have  sent 
one  of  my  fine  naked  fellows,  and  of 
course  not  have  paid  him  anything.  But 
the  fools  near  the  towns  are  so  fidgetv 
now  that  they  stare  at  these  honest  Ad- 
amites, and  talk  of  them  —  which  would 
defeat  my  purpose.  Be  off  with  you  I  I 
must  go  and  see  them.  Nothing  else  re- 
freshes me  after  talking  so  long  to  a  fellow 
hke  yon.  Here  are  two  guineas  for  you 
•—one  in  advance  for  your  first  month's 
wage;  the  other  you  will  keep  until  I 
have  done  with  you,  and  then  return  it  to 
me." 

A  month,  your  honour  I "  I  cried  in 
dismay.  never  could  stop  in  this 

country  a  month.  Why,  a  wdek  of  it 
wonld  be  enough  to  drive  me  out  of  my 
mind  almost." 

You  will  stay  as  long  as  I  please,  Lle- 
wellyn. That  second  guinea,  which  you 
pouched  so  promptly^  is  to  enable  you  to 
come  to  me,  by  day  or  by  night,  on  the 
very  moment  you  see  anvthing  worth  re- 
porting. Yon  are  afraid  of  the  doss  ? 
Yes,  all  rogues  are.  Here,  take  this  whis- 
tle. They  are  trained  to  obey  it  they 
will  crouoh  and  fawn  to  you  when  you 
blow  it."  He  gave  me  a  few  more  minute 
instructions,  and  then  showed  me  out  by  a 
little  sid&<loor ;  and  all  the  way  back  such 
a  weight  was  upon  me,  and  continual  pres- 
eace  of  strange  black  eyes,  and  dread  of 
aome  hovering  dimger,  that  I  answered  the 


driver  to  never  a  wprd,  nor  cared  for  any 
of  his  wondrous  stories  about  the  naked 
people  (whose  huts  we  beheld  in  a  valley 
below  jis^ ;  nav,  not  even  —  though  truly 
needing  it,  and  to  my  own  great  amaze- 
ment —  could  I  manage  a  drop  of  my  pit- 
tance of  rum.  So  the  driver  got  it  after 
all,  or  at  least  whatever  remained  of  it, 
while  I  wished  myself  back  at  old  Newton 
Nottage,  and  seemed « to  be  wrapped  in  an 
evil  dream.  Both  horse  and  driver,  how- 
ever, found  themselves  not  only  thankful, 
but  light-hearted,  at  getting  away  from 
Nvmpton  Moor.  Jack  even  sang  a  song 
when  five  miles  o^  and  in  his  clumsy  way 
rallied  me.  But  finding  this  useless,  he 
said  that  it  was  no  more  than  he  had  ex- 
pected ;  because  h  was  known  that  it  al- 
ways befell  every  man  who  forgot  his  bap- 
tism, and  got  into  dealings  with  Parson 
Chowne. 

CHAPTER  XXX. 
ON  DUTY. 

Thebb  are  many  people  who  cannot  en- 
ter into  my  meaning  altogether.  This  I 
have  felt  so  often  that  now  I  may  have 
given  utterance  to  it  once  or  possibly  twice 
before.  If  so,  ^ou  will  find  me  consistent 
wholly,  and  quite  prepared  to  abide  by  it. 
In  all  substantial  tilings  1  am  clearer  than 
the  noonday  sun  itself ;  and,  to  the  very 
utmost  farthing,  righteous  and  unimpeach- 
able. Money  I  look  at,  now  and  then, 
when  it  comes  across  me;  and  I  like  it 
well  enough  for  the  sake  of  the  things  it 
goes  for.  But  as  for  committing  an  ac- 
tion  below  the  honour  of  my  family  and 
ancestors  (who  never  tuned  their  harps 
for  less  than  a  mark  a-night) ,  also,  and 
best  of  all,  my  own  conscience  —  a  power 
that  thumps  all  night  like  a  ehost  if  I  have 
not  strictly  humoured  it,  —  for  me  to  talk 
of  such  things  seems  almost  to  degrade 
the  whole  of  them. 

Therefore,  if  any  one  dreams,  in  his 
folly,  that  I  would  play  the  spy  upon  that 
great  house  over  the  river,  I  nave  no  more 
to  say,  except  that  he  is  not  worthy  to 
read  my  tale.  I. regard  him  with  con- 
tempt, and  loathe  him  for  his  vile  insin- 
uations. Such  a  man  is  only  fit  to  take 
the  place  of  a  spy  himself,  and  earn  per- 
hi^s  something  worth  talkihg  of,  if  his  in- 
terest let  him  talk  of  it.  For  taking 
friendly  observation  of  Narnton  Court,  for 
its  inmates'  sake,  I  was  to  have  just  five 
shillings  a-week  I 

It  became  my  duty  now  to  attend  to  the 
plotting  out  of  the  limestone ;  and  I  fetched 
It  up  with  a  swing  that  shook  every  leaf 
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of  the  Rose  of  Deron.  Fuzzy  attempted 
to  goyern  me ;  but  I  let  him  know  that  I 
would  not  hare  it,  and  "never  knocked  un- 
der  to  any  man.  And  if  Parson  Cbowne 
had  come  alongside,  I  would  have  said  the 
same  to  him. 

Nevertheless,  as  an  honest  man,  I  took 
good  care  to  earn  my  money,  though  less 
than  the  value  of  one  good  sewin,  or  at 
any  rate  of  a  fine  turbo t  each  week.  No 
craft  of  any  sort  went  up  or  down  that 
blessed  rirer  without  ray  laying  perspec- 
tive on  her,  if  there  chanced  to  be  ligl^t 
enough ;  or  if  she  slipped  along  after  dark 
—  which  is  not  wortn  while  to  do,  on  ac- 
count of  the  shoals  and  windings  —  there 
was  I,  in  our  little  dingy,  not  so  far  off  as 
they  might  imagine.  And  I  could  answer 
for  it,  even  with  disdainful  Chowne  look- 
ing down  through  me,  that  nothing 
larger  than  a  row-boat  could  have  made 
-<br  Narnton  Court.  But  I  have  not  said 
much  of  the  river  as  yet;  and  who  can 
understand  me  ? 

This  river  bends  in  graceful  courtesies  to 
the  sweet  land  it  is  leaving,  and  the  hills 
that  hold  its  birth.  Also  with  a  vein  of 
terror  at  the  unknown  sea  before  it,  back 
it  comes,  when  you  grieve  to  think  that  it 
must  have  said  "good-bye'*  for  ever. 
Such  a  lovely  winding  river,  with  so  many 
wilful  ways,  silyery  shallows,  and  deep, 
rich  shadows,  where  the  trees  come  down 
to  drink;  also,  beautiful  bright-green 
meadows,  sloping  to  have  a  taste  of  it,  and 
the  pleaches^  of  bright  sand  offered  to  sat- 
isfy the  tide,  and  the  dark  points' jutting 
out  on  purpose  to  protect  it  I  Many  riv- 
ers have  I  seen,  nobler,  grander,  more  de- 
termined, yet  among  them  all  not  one  that 
took  and  led  my  heart  so. 

Had  I  been  born  on  its  banks,  or  among 
the  hills  that  gaze  down  over  it,  what  a 
song  I  would  have  made  to  it  1  —  although 
the  Bardic  inspiration  seems  to  have 
dropped  out  of  my  generation,  yet  will  it 
return  with  fourfold  vigour,  probably, 
in  Bunny's  children,  if  she  ever  has  any, 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  proper  gender ;  for 
the  thumb  of  a  Woman  is  weak  on  the 
harp.  And  Bunny's  only  aspiration  is  for 
ribbons  and  lollipops,  which  must  be 
beaten  out  of  her. 

However,  my  princip^  business  new 
was  not  to  admire  this  river,  but  watch 
it ;  and  sometimes  I  found  it  uncommonly 
cold,  and  would  gladly  have  had  quite  an 
ugly  river,  if  less  attractive  to  white 
frosts.  And  what  with  the  clearing  of 
our  cargo,  and  the  grumbling  afterwards, 
and  the  waiting  for  sailing  orders,  and  nev- 
er getting  any,  and  the  setting-in  of  a  sud- 


den gale  (which  but  for  me,  most  liave 
capsized  us,  when  her  hold  was  empty^* 
as  well  as  some  more  delays  which  now  I 
cannot  stop  to  think  of  —  the  middle  of 
October  found  us  still  made  &st,  by  stem 
and  stem,  fn  Barnstaple  river,  at  Dead- 
man's  Pill. 

Parson  Chowne  (who  never  happened 
to  neglect  a  single  thing  that  did  concern 
his  interests,  any  more  than  he  ever  hap- 
pened to  forget  an  injury),  twice  or  thrioe 
a-week  he  came,  mounted  on  his  coal-black 
mare,  to  know  what  was  going  on  with 
us.   I  saw  —  for  I  am  pretty  sharp,  though 
not  pretending  to  vie  with  him,  as  no  man 
might  who  had  not  dealt  in  a  wholesale 
mode  with  the  devil  —  I  saw  (though  th^ 
clumsy  understrappers  meant  me  not  to 
notice  it)  that  Bethel  Jose,  our  captain, 
was  no  more  than  a  slave  of  the  Parse 
This  made  clear  to  me  quite  a  lump  of 
what  had   seemed   hopeless  mysteries. 
Touching  my  poor  self,  to  begin  with 
Chowne  knew  all  about  me,  of  course,  by- 
means  of  this  dirtv  Fuzzy.   Also  Fuzzy'a 
silence  now,  and  the  difficulty  of  workin^^ 
him  (with  any  number  of  sheets  in  the 
wind),  which  had  puzzled  both  Newton 
and  Nottage  and  the  two  public-houses  at 
Porthcawl,  and  mijzht  have  enabled  him 
to  marry  even  a  farmer's  widow  with  a 
rabbit-warren,  and  £350  to  dispose  of,  and 
a  reputation  for  sheep's-milk  cheese,  and 
herself  not  bad-looking,  in  spite  of  a 
beard. 

I  could  see,  and  could  carry  home  the 
truth,  having  thoroughly  got  to  the  bottom 
of  it ;  and  might  have  a  chance  myself  to 
settle,  if  I  dealt  my  secret  well,  with  some 
of  the  women  who  had  sworn  to  be  single, 
until  that  Fuzzy  provoked  them  so.  This 
consideration  added,  more  than  can  be 
now  described,  to  my  desire  to  get  home 
before  any  one  got  in  front  of  me.  But 
Fuzzy,  from  day  to  day,  pretended  that  the 
ketch  was  not  victualled  to  sail,  any  more 
than  she  was  even  ballasted.  She  must 
load  with  hay,  or  with  bricks,  or  witt 
pottery,  or  with  something  to  fill  her  hold 
and  pay  fireight,  or  what  was  to  fill  our 
bellies  all  the  way  back?  And  so  on,  and 
so  on ;  until  I  was  sure  that  he  had  some 
dark  reason  for  lingering  there. 

Of  course  I  had  not  been  such  a  pure 
fool  —  in  spite  of  short  reasons  for  going 
from  home  —  as  to  forget  my  desire 
and  need  to  come  home,  after  proper  in- 
terval. The  whole  of  the  parish  would 
yearn  for  me,  and  so  would  Ewenny  and 
Llaleston,  long  ere  the  Christmas  cod 
comes  in ;  and  I  made  a  point  in  my  prom- 
'isesto  be  back  before  Gunpowder  Treason 
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and  Plot.  As  a  tboroasbly  ancient  hand 
at  the  cannon,  I  always  led  the  fireworks ; 
and  the  Pope  having  done  something  vio- 
lent lately,  thej^  were  to  be  very  grand  this 
year.  What  is  a  man  when  outside  bis 
own  country  —  a  prophet,  a  magistrate, 
even  a  sailor,  who  has  kept  well  in  with 
bis  relations?  All  his  old  friends  are 
there,  longing  to  praise  him,  when  they 
bear  of  good  ajOTairs;  and  as  to  his  enemies 
—  a  man  of  my  breadth  of  nature  has 
none. 

This  made  it  dreadfully  grievous  for  me 
not  to  be  {retting  home  again;  and  my 
heart  was  like  a  sprouted  onion  when  I 
thought  of  Bardie.  Bunny  would  fight 
on,  T  knew,  and  get  converted  to  the 
Church  in  tne  house  of  our  church-warden, 
and  perhaps  be  baptized  after  all^  which 
my  wife  never  would  have  done  to  her. 
However,  I  did  not  care  for  that,  because 
no  great  harm  could  come  of  it ;  and  if 
the  Primitives  gave  her  ribbons,  the  Church 
would  be  bound  to  grant  Iloniton  lace. 

Thinking  of  all  my  engage ments^  and 
compacts,  and  serious  trusteeships,  and 
the  many  yearnings  after  me,  I  told  Bethel 
Jose,  in  so  many  words,  that  I  was  not  a 
black  man,  but  a  white  man,  unable  to  be 
trampled  on,  and  prepared  (unless  they 
coula  bhow  me  better,)  to  place  my  matter 
in  the  bands  of  his  worship,  no  less  than 
the  mayor  of  Barnstaple.  Fuzzy  grinned, 
^  and  so  did  Ike;  and  finding  the  mayor 
sitting  handsomely  upon  the  very  next 
market-day*,  I  laid  my  case  before  him. 
Bis  worship  (as  keeping  a  grocer's  shop, 
at  which  I  had  bought  three  pounds  of 
onions,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  speckled 
cheese,  and  half  an  ounce  of  tobacco)  was 
much  inclined  to  do  me  justice ;  and,  in- 
deed, began  to  do  so  in  a  loud  and  pow- 
erful voice,  and  eager  for  people  to  hearken 
him.  But  somebody  whispered  something 
to  him,  containing,  no  doubt,  the  great 
Parson's  name,  and  he  shrank  back  into 
his  hole,  and  discharged  my  summons,  like 
a  worm  with  lime  laid  on  his  tail. 

Such  things  are  painful;  yet  no  man 
must  insist  upon  them  hardly,  because  our 
ancestors  got  on  among  far  greater  hard- 
ships. And  it  would  prove  us  a  bad  low 
age  if  we  turned  sour  about  them.  We 
are  the  finest  fellows  to  fight  that  were 
ever  according  to  Providence ;  we  ought 
to  be  thankful  for  this  great  privilege  (as 
I  mean  to  show  by-ana-by),  and  I  would 
not  shake  hands  with  any  man,  who,  for 
trnmpery  atufi^  would  dare  to  make  such 
a  terrible  force  internal. ' 

This  grand  soundness  of  my  nature  led 
me  to  go  under  orders,  though  acquit  of 


legal  contract,  only  seeking  to  do  the  right 
while  receiving  the  money  beforehand. 
Now  this  created  a  position  of  trust,  for  it 
involved  a  strong  confidence  in  one's  hon- 
our.  Any  man  paying  me  beforehand 

E laces  me  at  a  disadvantage,  which  is 
ardly  fair  of  hiuu  I  do  not  like  to  refuse 
him,  because  it  would  seem  so  ungraceful ; 
and  yet  I  can  never  be  sure  but  that  I 
ought  to  take  consideration. 

Not  to  dwell  too  much  upon  scruples 
which  scarcely  any  one  el^e  can  feel,  and 
no  other  man  can  enter  into,  be  it 
enough  that  my  honour  now  was  bound 
to  do  what  was  expected.  But  what  a 
hardship  it  was  to  be  sure,  to  find  my- 
self debarred  entirely  from  forming  ac- 
quaintance, or  asking  questions,  or  going 
into  the  matter  in  my  own  style  I  especial- 
ly now  that  my  anxiety  was  quickened  be- 
yond bearing  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  all 
these  wonders  about  Sir  Philip  B.unpfy Ide. 
What  had  led  him  to  visit  me?  What 
was  he  seeking  on  Braunton  Burrows  — 
for  now  I  knew  that  it  must  be  he  ?  Why 
did  Parson  Chowne  desire  to  keep  such 
watch  on  the  visitors  to  Narnton  Court 
by  water>  while  all  the  world  might  pass 
into  or  out  of  the  house  by  land?  Or 
did  the  Parson  keep  other  people  watch- 
ing the  other  side  of  the  house,  and  pre- 
vent me  from  going  near  them,  le^t  we 
should  league  together  to  cheat  him? 
This  last  thing  seemed  to  be  very  likely, 
and  it  proved  to  be  more  than  that. 

Revolving  all  this  much  at  leisure  in 
the  (juiet  churn  of  mind,  I  pushed  off  with 
my  bttle  dingy  from  the  side  of  the  Rose 
of  Devon,  when  the  evening  dusk  was  fall- 
ing, somewhere  at  October's  end.  Thia 
little  boat  now  seemed  to  be  placed  at 
my  disposal  always,  although  there  used 
to  be  such  a  fuss,  and  turn  for  turn,  in 
taking  her.  Now  the  glance  of  light  on 
water,  and  the  flowing  shadows,  keeping 
humour  with  the  quiet  play  of  evening 
breezes,  here  a  hill  and  there  a  tree  or 
rock  to  be  regarded,  while  the  strong  in- 
flux of  sea  with  white  wisps  traced  the 
middle  channel,  and  the  little  nooks  with- 
drawn under  gentle  promontories  took  no 
heed  of  anything;  when  the  moon  came 
over  these,  dissipating  clouds  and  moving 
sullen  mists  aside  her  track,  I  found  it  un- 
commonly difficult  to  be  sure  what  I  was 
up  to.  The  full  moon,  lately  risen,  gazed 
directly  down  the  river ;  but  memory  of 
daylight  still  was  coming  from  the  west- 
ward, feeble,  and  inclined  to  yield.  What 
business  was  all  this  of  mine  ?  (iod  makes 
all  things  to  have  turn;  and  I  doubt  if 
He  ever  meant  mankind  to  be  always  spy- 
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iug  into  it*  Ever  fio  much  better  go  these 
things  without  our  bother;  and  our  par- 
son said,  being  a  noble  preacher,  and  fit 
any  day  for  the  mayy,  that  the  people  who 
conquered  the  world,  according  to  the 
prophet  Joel  —  20th  after  Trinity — •  nerer 
noticed  nature,  never  did  consult  the  Lord 
of  Hosts,  and  yet  must  have  contented 
him. 

Difficult  questions  of  this  colour  must 
be  left  to  parsons  (who  beat  all  lawyers,  out 
and  out,  in  the  matter  of  pure  cleverness; 
because  the  latter  never  oan  anyhow,  but 
the  former,  somehow,  with  the  greatest 
ease  reconcile  aU  difficulties).  The  only 
business  I  have  to  deal  with  is  what  I 
bodily  see,  feel,  and  hear,  and  have  mind 
to  go  through  with,  and  work  out  to  peiv 
feet  satisfaction.  And  thift  night  I  found 
more  than  ever  broke  upon  my  wits  be- 
fore, except  when  muzzle  gapes  at  muzzle, 
and  to  blow  or  be  blomi  up  depends  upon 
a  single  spark. 

Because  now,  in  my  quiet  manner  (grow- 
ing to  be  custonaary,  under  Parson 
Chowne's  regard)  dipping  oars,  I  crossed 
the  river,  making  slant  for  running  tide. 
That  man,  knowing  everybody  who  might 
suit  his  purpose,  hSd  employed  me  rather 
than  old  Ikey,  or  even  Fuzzy,  partly  be* 
cause  I  could  row  so  well,  and  make  no 
sound  in  doing  it ;  while  either  of  them, 
with  muffled  rowlocks,  would  ^lash  and 
grunt  to  be  heard  across  river,  and  half- 
way to  Barnstaple  Bridge  almost.  As  si- 
lently as  an  owl  I  skimmed  aoross  the  si- 
lent river,  not  with  the  smallest  desire  to 
spy,  but  because  the  poetry  of  my  nature 
came  out  strongly.  And  having  this  upon 
me  still,  I  row^  my  boat  into  a  drooping 
tree,  overhanging  a  quiet  nook.  Here  I 
commanded  the  riyer-front  of  all  that 
great  house,  Narnton  Court,  which  stands 
on  the  north  side  of  the  water  over  asainst 
our  Dead  man's  PiU.  After  several  voy- 
ages under  sundry  states  of  light  and 
weather,  this  was  now  approved  to  me  as 
the  very  best  point  of  observation.  For 
all  the  long  and  straggling  house  (q^uite  big 
enough  for  any  three  of  the  magistrates' 
houses  on  our  side)  could  have  been  tak- 
en and  raked  (as  it  were)  like  a  great 
ship  with  her  stern  to  me,  from  the  spot 
where  I  lay  hidden.  Such  a  length  it 
stretched  along,  with  little  except  the 
west  end  to  me,  and  a  show  of  front-win*> 
dows  dark  and  void ;  and  all  along  the 
river-terrace,  and  the  narrow  spread  of  it, 
overlooking  the  bright  water,  pagan  goda, 
or  wicked  things  just  as  bad,  all  standing. 
However,  that  was  not  my  bnsiness ;  4f  the 
gentry  will  forego  the  whole  of  their 


Ohrifltianity,  they  must  answer  for  them- 
selves, when  the  proper  time  appears. 
Onlv  we  would  let  them  know  that  we 
hold  aloof  from  any  breach  of  their  eom- 
mandments. 

A  flight  of  ten  wild  ducks  had  been 
seen  coming  np  the  river,  every  now  and 
tiien,  as  well  as  fourteen  red-caps,  and 
three  or  four  good  wisps  of  teal,  navin^ 
to  see  to  my  yiotualUng  now,  as  well  as 
fbr  the  sport  of  it,  I  loaded  the  Parson's 
two^foot  pistol,  which  was  as  good  as  a 
gun  almost,  with  three  tobacco  pipes  full 
j  of  powder  poured  into  each  barrel,  and 
then  a  piece  of  an  ancient  hat  (which  Ikey 
had  worn  so  long  that  no  man  could  dis- 
tinguish it  from  wadding),  and  upon  the 
top  of  the  hat  three  ounces  of  leaden  pel* 
lets,  and  all  kept  tight  with  a  good  doUop 
of  oakum.  It  must  kill  a  wild  dnck  at. 
forty  yards,  or  a  red-cap  up  to  fifty,  if  I 
hit  the  rogues  in  the  head  at  all. 

The  tide  must  have  been  pretty  nigh  the 
flood,  and  the  moon  was  rismg  hazilv,  and 
all  the  river  was  pale  and  lonely,  for  the 
brown-sailed  lighters  Twhich  they  call  the 
"Tftwton  fleet")  had  long  passed  by, 
when  I  heard  that  «ilvery  sound  of  swift- 
ness cleavisff  solitude  —  the  flight  of  a 
wedge  of  wild  ducks.  I  knelt  in  the  very 
smaflest  form  that  nature  ^ould  allow  of, 
and  with  one  hand  held  a  branch  to  keep 
the  boat  from  surging.  Plash  they  came 
down,  afber  two  short  turns  (as  sudden  t^^ 
forked  lightning),  heads  down  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  heads  up,  and  wings  flappiD^, 
sousing  and  subsiding.  Quacks  began, 
from  the  old  drake  first,  and  then  from  the 
rest  of  the  company,  and  a  racing  after 
one  anot^r,  and  a  rapid  gambolling. 
Under  and  between  them  all,  the  river 
lost  its  smoothness,  beaten  into  ups  and 
downs  that  sloped  away  in  ridge  and  for- 
row. 

These  fine  fellows,  as  fat  as  butter  after 
the  barley-stnbble  time,  carried  on  such 
joy  and  glory  within  twenty  yards  of  me, 
that  I  could  not  bring  my  gun  to  bear  for 
quiet  shot,  so  as  to  settle  four.  Like  an 
ancient  gunner  I  bided  my  time,  bein^  up 
to  the  tricks  of  most  of  tibem.  When 
their  wild  delight  of  water  should  begin  to 
sate  itself,  what  would  they  do  V  VVhy, 
gather  in  round  the  father  of  the  family, 
and  bob  their  heads  together.  This  is  the 
time  to  be  sure  of  them,  ^jspecialiy  with 
two  barrels  fired  at  once,  as  I  could  easily 
manage.  I  never  felt  surer  of  birds  in 
my  lifo ;  I  sraeh  them  in  the  dripping-pan, 
and  beheld  myself  quite  basting  them; 
but  aU  of  a  sudden,  up  they  flew,  when  I 
had  goi  Ihree  in  « line,  and  waited  for  two 
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more  to  come  into  it,  just  as  ihe  muistle 
was  true  upon  them  <^  up  and  away,  and 
left  me  notkinfl  except  to  rnb  my  eyes  and 
swear.  I  might  have  ^K>t  as  they  rose, 
hot  something  told  me  not  to  do  so« 
Therefbre  I  crept  back  in  my  little  pttnt, 
and  waited.  In  another  moment  I  heard 
the  swing  of  stout  oars  palled  with  time 
and  power,  such  as  I  had  not  heard  for 
years,  nor  since  myself  was  stroke  of  it. 
Of  course  I  knew  that  this  must  be  a  boat 
of  the  British  navy,  probably  the  captalo'd 
gig,  and  choice  young  fellows  rowing  her ; 
and  the  tears  sprang  iato  my  eyes  at 
thought  of  all  the  times  and  things  be- 
tween, and  aU  the  heavy  falls  of  Hie,  since 
tlfcus  I  olove  the  waters.  All  my  heart 
went  out  towards  her,  and  I  held  my 
breath  with  longinz  (as  I  looked  betweCfn 
the  branches  of  the  dark  amd  fluttering 
tree),  jnst  to  let  them  know  that  here  was 
one  who  understood  them. 

CHAPTER  XXXX. 
TWO  LOVERS. 

The  boat  came  round  the  comer  swiftly 
of  the  wooded  stretch  of  rock,  within 
whose  creek  I  lay  concealed ;  ajid  the  offir 
cer  in  the  stern-sheets  cried,  in  the  short 
sharp  tone  of  custom, Easy,  stroke ;  bold 
all !  "  1  heard  him  jerk  the  rudder-Unes, 
as  they  passed  within  biscuit^toss  of  me, 
and  with  a  heavy  sheer  he  sent  her,  as  if 
he  knew  every  inch  of  water,  to  the  steps 
of  Narnton  Court :  not  the  handsome 
balustrade,  only  a  landing-  of  narrow 
stone-way,  nearer  to  me  than  the  western 
eii4  and  where  the  river<^de  terrace 
stopped.  Two  men  sprang  ashore  and 
made  the  boat  fast  at  the  landing,  and  then 
seme  others  lifted  out  what  seeoaed  to  be 
a  heavy  chest,  and  placed  it  on  the  top- 
most step,  until  the  officer,  having  landed, 
signed  to  them  to  bear  it  further  to  a  cor- 
ner of  the  parapet.  I  eould  see  the  whole 
of  these  doings,  and  distinguish  him  by 
his  uniform^  because  the  boat  and  the* 
group  of  sailors  were  not  more  than  fifty 
yards  from  me,  and  almost  in  the  track  of 
the  moon  from  the  place  where  1  was  hid- 
ing. In  a  miunte  or  t^o  all  returned  to 
the  boat,  with  the  exception  of  the  officer, 
and  I  heard  him  give  orders  from  the 
shore  — 

Bound  the  point,  men  I  Keep  dose, 
and  wait  for  me  under  the  Yellow  Ho<^  I 
showed  you." 

The  coxswain  jumped  into  the  stem- 
>heet9,  in  a  second  or  two  they  had  pot 
abont,  and  the  light  gig  pulhng  six  good 
oare  shot  by  me,  on  the  first  of  the  ebb, 


I  as  swIfUy  almost  as  the  wild  ducks  flew. 
Meanwhile  the  officer  stood  and  gazed  un- 
til they  had  rounded  the  western  point, 
from  which  they  had  spoiled  my  shot  so ; 
and  knowing  the  vigilant  keenness  of  a 
British  captain's  eyes,  I  feared  that  he 
might  espy  my  punt,  which  would  have 
di^P'Aoecl  me  dreadfully.  And  even  with- 
out this  I  felt  how  much  I  would  rather  be 
fttr  away.  There  could  have  been  no  man 
more  against  my  taste  to  keep  a  watch 
upon,  than  a  captain  in  the  royal  navy, 
wnose  father  might  have  been  over  roe. 
And  vigorously  as  I  called  to  mind  that  all 
I  was  doiog  must  be  fbr  his  good,  as  well 
as  for  that  of  his  relative?,  I  could  not 
find  that  satisfaction  which  ought  to  flow 
from  such  benevolence.  However,  it  now 
was  too  late  to  back  out,  even  if  ray  desire 
to  know  the  end  of  this  matter  allowed  of 
it. 

The  offioer  stood  fbr  a  minute  or  two,  as 
if  in  brown  thoughts  and  deep  melancholy, 
and  turned  to  the  house  once  or  twice,  and 
seemed  to  hesitate  as  to  'approaching  it. 
The  long  great  house,  with  the  b?oad 
river-front,  looked  all  dark  and  desolate ; 
not  a  servant,  a  horse,  or  even  a  dog  was 
moving,  and  the  only  sign  of  life  I  could 
see  was  a  dull  light  in  a  little  window  over 
a  Barrow  doorway.  While  I  was  wonder- 
ing at  all  this,  and  the  captain  standing 
gtoomtly,  a  little  dark  figure  crossed  the 
moonlight  from  the  shadowy  doorway,  and 
the  officer  made  a  step  or  two,  and  held 
out  his  arms  and  received  it.  They  seemed 
to  stay  pretty  well  satisfied  thus,  the  fig- 
ure being  wholly  fbmale,  until,  with  a  sud- 
den change  of  thought,  there  seemed  to 
be  some  sobbing.  This  led  the  captain  to 
try  agadn  some  s6ft  modes  of  persuasion, 
such  as  I  could  not  see  into,  even  if  I  would 
have  deiffned  to  do  a  thing  against  my 
grain  so,  heeause  I  have  been  in  that  way 
myself,  and  did  not  want  to  be  looked  at. 
However,  not  to  be  too  long  over  what 
every  man  almost  goes  through  (some 
honestly,  and  some  anyhow,  but  all  tend- 
ing to  experience),  my  only  desire  was, 
fimling  them  at  it,  to  get  out  of  the  way 
very  quickly.  For,  poor  as  I  am,  there 
were  several  women  of  Newtou,  and  Llales- 
ton,  and  Ewenny,  and  even  of  Bridgend, 
our  market-town,  setting  their  caps,  like 
springles,  at  me  I  Whereas  I  laboured  at 
nothing  else  but  to  pay  respect  to  my  poor 
wife's  memory,  and  never  have  a  poor  wo- 
man after  her.  And  now  all  these  roman- 
tic doings  made  me  feel  uneasy,  and  ready 
to  be  infected,  so  as  to  settle  with  nothing 
more  than  had  been  offbred  me  thrice,  and 
three  times  reldsed  —  a  7-foot-and-6-inch 
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mangle ;  and  (if  she  proved  a  tiger)  have 
to  work  it  myself  perhajps  1 

Be  that  either  way  these  two  unhappy 
lovers  came  along,  while  I  was  wondering 
at  them,  yet  abk  to  make  allowance  so, 
until  they  must  have  seen  me,  if  they  bad 
a  corner  of  an  eye  for  anything  less  than 
one  another.  They  stood  on  a  plank  that 
crossed  the  narrow  creek  or  slot  (wherein 
I  lay,  under  a  willow  fall  of  brown  leaves), 
and  scarcely  tea  yards  from  me.  Herd 
there  was  a  rail  across,  about  aa  big  as  a 
kidney-*bean  stick,  whereupon  they  leaned, 
and  looked  into  the  water  under  them. 
Then  they  sighed,  and  made  such  sorrow 
(streaked  somehow  with  happiness)  that  I 
got  myself  ready  to  leap  overboard  if 
either  or  both  of  them  sliould  jump  in. 
However,  they  had  more  sense  than  that ; 
though  tliey  went  on  very  tenderly,  an4 
with  a  soft  strain  quite  unfit  to  bc' 
long  to  a  British  officer.  Bein^,  from  an- 
cient thou^  humble  birth,  gifted  with  a 
deal  of  debeacy,  I  pulled  out  two  plugs  of 
tobacco,  which  happened  to  be  in  my 
mouth  just  now,  and  I  spared  them  both 
to  stop  my  ears,  though  striking  inwards 
painfully.  I  tried  to  hear  nothing  for 
ever  so  long;  but  I  found  myself  forced 
to  ease  out  the  plugs,  they  did  smart  so 
confoundedly.  Axkd  this  pair  wanted  some 
one  now  to  take  a  judicious  view  of.  them, 
for  which  few  men,  perhaps,  could  be  found 
better  qualified  than  I  was.  For  they  car- 
ried on  in  so  hish  a  manner,  that  it  seemed 
as  if  they  could  be  cured  by  nothing  short 
of  married  life,  of  which  I  had  so  much 
experience.  And  the  principal  principle 
of  that  state  is,  that  neither  party  must 
begin  to  make  too  much  of  the  other  side. 
But  having  got  over  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
I  found  myself  snug  in  a  corner,  and  able 
to  regard  them  with  interest  and  much 
candour. 

Is  there  no  hope  of  it  then,  aftei'  all ; 
after  all  you  have  done  and  suffered,  and 
the  prayers  of  everybody?"  This  was 
the  maiden,  of  course  having  right  to  the 
first  word,  and  the  last  of  it. 

**  There  is  hope  enough,  my  dariing; 
but  nothing  ever  comes  of  it.  And  bow 
can  I  search  out  this  strange  matter,  while 
I  am  on  service  always?  " 

*•  Throw  it  up,  Drake ;  my  dear  heart, 
for  my  sake,  throw  it  up,  and  throw  over 
all  ambition,  until  you  are  cleared  of  this 
foul  shame." 

*'My  ambition  is  slender  now,"  he  an- 
swered, **and  would  bo  content  with  one 
slender  lady."  Here  he  gave  her  a  squeeze 
that  threatened  not  only  to  make  her  slen- 
derer, but  also  to  make  the  rail  need  more 


stoutness,  and  me  to  keep  ready  for  plung- 
ing. **  Nevertheless,  you  know,"  he  went 
on,  when  the  plank  and  the  rail  put  up 
with  it,  "  I  cannot  think  of  myself  for  a 
moment,  while  I  am  thus  on  duty.  We 
expect  orders  for  America." 

**  So  you  said ;  and  it  frightens  me.  If 
that  should  be  so,  what  ever,  ever  can  be- 
come of  us  ?  " 

**  My  own  dear,  you  are  a  child ;  almost 
a  child  for  a  man  like  me,  knocked  abont 
the  world  so  much,  and  ev^r  so  unfortu- 
nate." 

The  rest  of  his  speech  was  broken  into* 
much  to  my  dissatisfaction,  by  a  soft 
caressing  comfort,  such  as  women's  ptty 
yields  without  any  consideration.  Only 
they  made  all  sorts  of  foolish  promises, 
and  eternal  pledges,  touched  up  with  con- 
fidenee,  and  hope,  and  mutual  praise,  and 
faith,  and  doubt,  and  the  other  ins  and  outs 
of  love. 

**I  won't  cry  any,  more,"  she  said,  with 
several  sobs  between  it ;  "I  ought  not  to 
be  so  with  you,  who  are  so  strong,  and 
good,  and  kind.  Your  honour  is  cruelly 
wronged  at  home :  you  never  shall  say 
that  your  own,  own  love  wished  you  to 
peril  it  also  abroad." 

He  took  her  quietly  into  his  arras  ;  and 
they  seemed  to  strengthen  one  another. 
And  io  my  eyes  came  old  tears,  or  at  any 
rate  such  as  had  come  long  ago.  These 
two  people  stood  a  great  time,  silent,  full 
of  one  another,  keeping  close  with  rever- 
ent longing,  gazing  yet  not  looking  at  the 
moonlight  an4  the  water.  Then  the  deb*- 
cate  young  maiden  (for  such  her  voice  and 
outline  showed  her,  though  1  could  not 
judge  her  fisce^  shivered  in  the  curling  fog 
which  the  climbing  tnoon  had  brought. 
Hereupon  the  captain  felt  that  her  lungs 
must  oe  attendea  to  as  well  as  her  lips, 
and  her  waist,  and  heart ;  and  he  said  in  a 
soft  way,  like  a  shawl  — 

"Come  away,  my  lovely  darling,  from 
the  cold,  and  fog,  and  mist.  Your  litUe 
oloak  is  damp  all  through ;  and  time  it  is 
for  me  to  go.  Discipline  I  will  have  al^ 
ways ;  and  I  must  have  the  same  with  you, 
until  you  take  command  of  me." 

"  Many,  many  a  Ireary  year,  ere  I  havw 
the  chande  of  it,  Captain  Drake."-  The 
young  thins  sighed  as  she  spoke,  though 
perhaps  without  any  sense  of  prophecy. 

"  Isabel,  let  us  not  talk  like  that,  even 
if  we  think  it.  The  luck  must  turn  some 
day,  my  darling ;  even  I  cannot  be  always 
on  the  evil  side  of  it.  liow  often  has  my 
father  said  so  I  And  what  stronger  proof 
can  I  have  than  von  ?  As  long  as  you  aro 
true  to  me 
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The  J  were  turning  away,  when  this 
bright  idea,  which  seems  to  ooour  to  lovers 
always,  under  some  great  law  of  nature, 
to  prolong  their  interviews;  —  this  ooro- 
pelled  them  to  repeat  pretty  much  the 
same  forms,  and  ceremonies,  aserurances, 
pledges,  and  suchlike,  which  had  passed 
between  them  scarcely  more  than  three  o? 
four  minutes  ago,  I  believe.  And  again  I 
looked  away,  because  I  would  have  had 
others  do  so  to  me ;  and  there  was  nothing 
new  to  learn  by  it. 

"Only  one  thing  more,  my  own,"  said 
the  lady,  taking  his  arm  agaiA ;  one  more 
thing  you  must  promise  me.  If  you  care 
for  me  at  all,  keep  out  of  the  way  of  that 
dreadful  man." 

**  Why,  how  can  I  meet  him  at  sea,  my 
Bell  ?  £ven  if  he  dislikes  me,  as  you  tell 
me  perpetually,  though  I  never  gave  him 
cause,  that  I  know  oV* 

He  does  not  dislike  you,  Drake  Bamp- 
fylde ;  he  hates  you  with  all  the  venomous, 
col4t  black  hatred,  such  as  1  fear  to  think 
of^  oh  my  dear,  oh  my  dear  I " 

**■  Now,  Isabel,  try  not  to  be  so  foolish.  I 
never  could  believe  such  a  thing,  and  I  never 
wiH,  without  clearest  proof.  Inever  could 
feel  like  that  myself,  even  if  any  one 
wronged  me  decnly.  And  in  spite  of  all 
my  bad  luck.  Bell,  I  have  never  wronged 
any  one.  At  least,  more  than  you  know 
of." 

"Then  don't  wrong  me,  my  own  dear 
love,  by  taking  no  heed  of  yourself. 
Here,  there,  and  everywhere  seems  to  be 
his  nature.  You  may  be  proud  of  your 
ship  ,  and  people,  and  of  course  they  are 
proud  of  you.  You  may  be  ordered  to 
Gibraltar,  where,  they  have  done  so  glori- 
oasly,  or  to  America,  or  to  India.  But 
wherever  you  are,  you  never  can  be  out  of 
the  reach  of  that  terrible  man.  His  ways 
aro  so  crooked,  and  so  dark,  and  so  dread* 
folly  cold-blooded." 

"  Isabel,  Isabel^  now  be  quiet.  What  an 
imagination  you  have!  A  man  in  holy 
orders,  a  man  of  a  good  old  family,  who 
have  been  ancient  friends  of  ours  " 

**  A  bad  old  family,  you  mean — bad  for 
generations.  It  does  not  matter,  of  course, 
what  I  say,  because  I  am  so  young  and 
Btumd.  But  you  are  so  frank,  and  good, 
ana  simple,  and  so  very  brave  and  careless^ 


and  I  know  that  you  will  own  some  day  — 
oh,  it  frightens  roe  so  to  think  of  it  I  — 
that  you  were  wrong  in  this  matter,  and 
your  Isabel  was  right*" 

What  his  answer  was  I  cannot  tell,  be- 
cause they  passed  beyond  my  hearing  upon 
their  way  towards  the  house.  The  young 
lady  with  her  long  hair  shining  like  woven 
gold  in  the  moonlight,  tried  (so  far  as  I 
could  see)  to  persui^e  him  to  come  in  with 
her.  This,  however,  he  would  not  do, 
though  grieving  to  refuse  her;  and  she 
seemed  to  know  the  reason  of  it,  and  to 
cease  to  urge  him.  In  and  out  of  many 
things,  which  they  seemed  to  have  to  talk 
of,  he  showed  her  the  great  chest  in  the 
dark  comer  ;  and  perhaps  she  paid  good 
heed  to  it.  As  to  that,  how  can  I  tell, 
when  they  both  were  so  far  oSy  and  river- 
fo23  arising  ?  Yet  one  t^ing  I  well  could 
tell,  or  at  any  rate  could  have  told  it  iu 
the  times  when  my  blood  ran  fast,  and  my 
habit  of  life  was  romantic.  Even  though 
the  light  was  foggy,  and  there  was  no  time 
to  waste,  these  two  people  seemed  so  to 
stay  with  a  great  dislike  of  severing. 

However,  they  managed  it  at  last ;  and 
growing  so  cold  in  my  shoulders  now,  as 
well  as  my  knees  cmioOmfortable,  right  glad 
was  I  to  h^ar  what  the  maiden  listened  to 
with  intense  despair;  that  is  to  say,  the 
captain's  footfall,  a  yard  further  off  every 
time  of  the  sound.  He  went  along  the 
Braunton  road,  to  find  his  boat  where  the 
river  bends.  And  much  as  I  longed  to 
know  him  better,  and  understand  why  he 
did  such  things,  and  what  he  meant  by 
hankering  so  after  this  young  lady,  outside 
his  own  father's  house,  and  refusing  to  go 
inside  when  invited,  and  speaking  of  Us 
own  bad  luck  so  much,  and  having  a  chest 
put  away  from  the  moonlight,  Hkewise  his 
men  in  the  distance  so  far^  and  compelled 
to  keep  round  the  comer,  not  to  mention 
his  manner  of  walking,  and  swinging  his 
shoulders,  almost  as  if  the  world  was  noth- 
ing to  him;  although  I  had  never  been 
perhaps  so  throughly  pushed  with  desire 
of  knowledge,  and  all  my  best  feelings 
uppermost,  there  was  nothing  for  me  loft 
except  to  ponder,  and  to  chew  my  quid, 
rowuig  sonly  through  the  lanes  and  lines 
of  misty  moonlight,  to. my  little  cuddy 
home  across  the-  tolal  river. 


Tn  Bluitrated  AustralUtn  JVm  of  October 
9th  tafme  us  that  a  pbott)gEapher  at  Clunes, 
caUid  John  Tannar,  hat,  after  Irar  yaara  ai  la- 
bour, saooeeded  in  prodnoing  photogra^  en- 


amelled upon  oopper.  These  are  said  to  be,  as 
works  of  art,  reaUy  beauttfol,  and  almost  inde- 
stnwtible. 
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From  Tenple  Bar. 
OLD  FASHIONABLE  LONDON. 

It  is  not  generally  known,  or  perhaps 
we  should  say  it  is  not  very  well  remem- 
bered, that  riorace  Walpole  once  intended 
to  become  the  historian  of  London.  For 
a  long  time  he  contemplated  drawing  up 
some  exposition  gf  the  metropolis,  after 
the  manner  of  the  "  Rues  de  Paris  *'  by  St. 
Foix.  He  had  even  made  some  collection 
of  materials.  A  hundred  and  three  years 
liave  elapsed  since  Walpole  wrote  to  Cole : 
"I  wish  you  would  be  so  good,  in  the 
course  of  your  reading,  to  mark  down 
any  passages  to  that  end  —  as  where  any 
great  houses  of  the  nobility  were  situated, 
or  in  what  street  any  memorable  event 
happened.  I  fear  the  Bubject  will  not  fur- 
nish much  till  later  times,  as  our  princes 
kept  their  courts  up  and  down  the  coun- 
try in  such  a  vagrant  manner." 

This  passage  came  into  our  memory  the 
other  day  as  we  stood,  looking  for  bits  of 
Old  London,  in  a  corner  of  Aldermanbury. 
It  is  not  a  place  where  one  would  now 
look  for  a  icing,  but  a  very  renowned 
monarch  once  had  his  palace  in  it.  Kms 
Atbelstan  lived  in  Addle  Street  1  In  old 
times  the  street  was  called  King  Adel  (or 
"  the  noble  king  ")  Street.  His  residence 
was  at  the  east  end  of  the  church,  which 
was  taken  down  in  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  "The  noble  king" 
could  probably  pass  from  his  residence  in- 
to the  church.  The  sacred  edifice  built  on 
the  site  of  Athelstan's  traditional  church, 
dedicated  to  St.  Alban,  was  destroyed  in 
the  Great  Fire.  The  present  church  —  St. 
Alban's,  Wood  Street — is  one  of  Wren's. 
Every  merchant  who  passes  through  Adel 
or  Wood  Street  should  mentally  salute  the 
great  king  who  dignified  trade.  It  was  he 
who  enacted  that  the  merchant  who  ac- 
complished three  commercial  voyages  from 
and  to  England  should,  by  that  very  fact, 
become  noble. 

There  are  many  persons  now  living  who 
can  remember  the  Old  Bell  Yard.  It  was 
swept'  away,  with  other  incumbrances,  in 
order  to  make  the  existing  road,  on  tho 
Middlesex  side,  to  London  Bridge.  It  was 
a  poor  place,  but  it  had  been  trodden  by 
as  much  nobility  and  beauty  as  ever  gath- 
ered together  in  London.  As  the  Old 
Bell  Yard,  indeed,  it  was  a  reKc  of  the 
"Old  Black  Bell  Inn";  but  that  "Black 
Bell  Inn  "  formed  a  part  of  the  palace 
which  was  the  London  residence  of  the 
Black  Prince  and  his  beautiful  but  some- 
what corpulent  wife  Joan. 

The  day  that  found  us  communing  with 
Athelstan  in  Addle  Street  found  us  also 


on  the  site  of  the  old  town-house  of  Ed- 
ward of  Woodstock.  Stowe  describes  it 
as  above  Crooked  Lane  End,  upon  Fish 
Street  UiXh  Let  a  man  now  stand  with 
his  back  to  the  Monument,  looking  north- 
ward, and  he  will  have  before  hina  the 
site  of — or  he  may  build  up  again  in 
his  fancy  —  that  glorious  mansion.  The 
princely  couple  led  a  life  there  of  such  ex- 
traordinary splendour — there  were  ancfa 
banquetings  and  daadngs  and  gorgeous 
revelry  on  the  spot  now  drivea  over  by 
carts,  waggons,  and  omnibuses,  or  paced 
over  by  weary  combatants  in  the  strug^e 
for  life  that,  rich  as  the  august  couple 
were,  the  magnifioenoe  was  too  cost  It  for 
their  purse.  They  actually  went  to  France 
for  economy's  sake,  but  tbey  lived  in  tJie 
same  style  in  the  Prince's  government  of 
Aquitaine,  and  did  not  return  to  FiA 
Street  Hill  till  Edward  was  in  a  dying 
state.  Even  then  h^  only  sojoomed  fc^ 
a  few  days  in  the  then  royallest  part  of 
all  London.  When  Joan  became  a  widow 
she  took  up  her  abode  in  two  localities 
where  widowed  princesses  are  not  now  to 
be  found.  She  had  a  royal  residence  at 
Kennington ;  and  when  this  gracious  prih- 
cess  was  in  town,  she  lived  in  that  now 
very  unprincely  locality.  Carter  Lane  I  In 
that  lane  was  the  King's  Wardrobe.  Joan 
dwelt  there  for  safety,  after  the  attadc 
on  her  apartments  in  the  Tower  by  the 
rebels,  when  her  son,  EUchard  IL,  be- 
came king.  She  was  conveyed  thesee 
fainting,  in  a  covered  barge,  to  Carter 
Lane,  up  the  river.  In  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, Quyney  addressed  from  that  lane 
the  only  letter  addressed  to  Shakspeare 
which  is  known  to  exist.  The  super- 
scription has,  "  To  my  loving  good  friend 
and  countryman,  Mr.  William  Shakspeare, 
delivered  thus."  Quyney  wrote  from  an 
inn.  The  lane  had  still  more  decided 
marks  of  deterioration.  In  Elizabeth's 
reign  lived  there  the  "  merry  cobbler,"  to 
whom  Tarleton  said  that  the  devil  was  a 
Spaniard  by  birth,  as  the  Spaniards,  like 
the  devil,  troubled  the  whole  earth.  Tarle- 
ton would  find  stronger  proof  of  the  affin- 
ity in  the  present  day,  when  the  Spaniard, 
like  the  devil,  cheats  evenr  creature  who 
has  been  unlucky  enough  to  trust  his 
word. 

That  Fleet  Street  should  be  a  trifle  too 
noisy  for  a  bishop,,  even  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  is  a  matter  easily  understood; 
but  that  he  should  go  thence  to  Alders- 
gate  Street^,  because  of  its  privacy  and 
freedom  from  noise,  and  its  aristocratic 
houses  and  pretty  gardens,  does  surprise 
us.    Both  streets  now  are  where  l^e 
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London  roar  ia  at  its  loudeet.  Bat  Alders- 
gate  Street,  in  its  day  — ita  long  day— ^ 
was  one  of  the  most  ^shionable  streets 
m  the  metropolis.    Bryan  Walton,  the 
bUhop  above  referred  to,  had  Chester  for 
Ids  dioeeae ;  bat  he  was  a  prelate  for  less 
than  a  year  — 1660-61*   Ine  street  was 
nobly  inhabited  long  before  his  time. 
Harry  Hotspur  is  to  be  looked  for  in 
Alders  gate  Street,  and  not  in  the  Strand. 
Fercy  Hoase  became  a  printing-bouse. 
The  £EunoQ8  Countess  of  Pembroke,  "  Syd- 
ney's sister,  Pembroke's  mother  "  took  the 
sweet  air  at  her  window  in  this  street,  and 
walked  in  the  eontiguoas  meadows.  The 
noble  Pierponts,  Marquises  of  Dorchester, 
kept  the  noble  street  alive  with  their 
splendour.  The  first  of  them  had  scholars, 
as  well  as  gallants,  abont  him.  Henry  Pier- 
pont  was  so  skilled  in  anatomy  that  he 
waa  admitted  a  fellow  of  the  College  of 
Physicians.     One  would  think  that  the 
College  of  Surgeons  would  have  been 
nore  appropriate.  The  marquis  left  his 
library  to  the  former  college,  out  of  grati- 
tude.  It  is  even  said  that  his  lordship 
^'actised  medicine  by  virtue  of  his  fellow- 
ship.  If  he  really  was  so  far  professional, 
he  IS  the  only  peer  who  ever  followed  the 
healing  vocation*   Those  who  are  oircum- 
siantisd  on  this  point  state  that  the  mar- 
Quia  was  thoroogn  marquis  in  Aldersgate 
Street,  bat  that  he  received  patients  for 
consultation  in  his  country^iouse  at  Uigh- 
gale.   We  may  add  here,  that  it  waa  not 
unusual,  in  the  last  century,  for  the  uni- 
versities, on  great  occasions,  to  make  a 
peer  a  ^  doctor  of  physick  "  hofunia  causd. 
In  Aldersgate  Street  we  are  also  to  look 
for  the  shades  of  those  Tufbons,  Earls  of 
Thanet,  who  were  proud  and  largely- 
spending  fellows,  and  who  were  old  baro- 
nets before  tiiey  were  new  earls.  After 
the  eleventh  and  last  of  them  died,  a 
bachelor,  the  good-natured  Government 
of  the  day  conferred  the  baronetcy  on  his 
iUfigitimate  son,  and  there  is  a  rumour 
that  the  old  earldom  of  Thanet  is  to  be 
revived  in  favour  of  the  present  baronet, 
the  grandson  of  the  last  earL   An  old 
Conitth  baronetcy  has  been  kept  up  in 
the  same  way ;  and  not  many  years  nave 
elapsed  since  the  natural  son  of  an  earl 
vas  created  a  baron.   The  Shaftesburys, 
too,  kept  house  in  Aldersgate  Street, 
where  the  Chancellor  Shaftesbury  ke^t 
the  seals.    There  dwelt  the  philosophic 
Indwho  remarked  on  one  occasion  that 
all  men  of  sense  were  of  one  religion ;  but 
when  a  lady  pressed  him  to  name  the  reli- 
gion in  question,  he  informed  her  that  that 
wfts  what  men  of  sense  never  toUL 
uvmo  Aox.     VOL.  xxir.  1110 


Lord  Chancellors,  aye  dukes,  have  —  one 
duke,  at  lea  t,  has  ^  lived  in  Aldersgate 
Street.  But  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  after 
all,  was  not  the  equal  of  such  earls  as  tho 
old  Earls  Percy.  There  were  nobles  of 
far  higher  race  than  any  we  have  named, 
except  the  Percys,  who  glorified  Aiders- 
gate  Street  —  the  Nevills,  Earla  of  West- 
moreland, that  splendid  race  who  had  in 
them  the  blood  of  John  o'  Gaunt,  whose 
daughter  Joan  married  Ralph,  the  first 
earl.  Ralph  and  Joan  had  one-and- twenty 
children.  Whether  the  christenings  of  any 
of  the  illustrious  babies  set  wine  flowing 
in  Aldersgate  Street,  we  cannot  say. 
What  we  do  know  is,  that  the  youngest 
of  them  was  born  in  the  North.  She  was 
Cicely,  the  White  Rose  of  Raby,  and  be- 
came the  wife  of  Richard,  Duke  of  York, 
and  the  mother  of  two  kings  —  Edward 
IV.  and  Richard  III.  When  the  latter 
prince,  before  be  wa3  king,  lived  in  Bish- 
opsgate  Street  (at  Crosby  Place),  he  prob- 
ably often  invited  bis  mother  to  dine ;  and 
we  may  fancy  the  Duchess  of  York  riding 
along  Cheapside,  or  the  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter —  with  nis  arms  crossed,  like  Edmund 
Kean  in  that  charactei*  —  strolling  up  Al- 
dersgate Street,  to  invito  his  mother  to 
come  and  see  his  new  company  of  players 
act  in  Crosby  Hall.  Or  we  may  fancy 
them  standing  amicably  together,  watch- 
ing the  progress  of  the  chapel  which  good 
Richard  was  adding  to  AUhallows'  Church. 
Or  we  mav  follow  them  riding  side  by  side 
along  Holborn,  on  their  way  to  have  a 
day*s  hawking  on  Richard's  pretty  manor 
at  Wotting  Hill.  The  sixth  and  last  Nevill 
Earl  of  Westmoreland  had  to  escape  from 
Aldersgate,  and  leave  all  his  possessions 
there  and  in  the  North  to  the  despoilers. 
He  forfeited  all  by  his  attainder  in  1570, 
in  which  year  he  hurried  to  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, where  he  lived  meanly  and  miserably 
till  old  age  carried  him  off.  At  that  period 
there  was  a  family  of  Fanes,  or  Vanes,  in 
Kent,  the  head  of  which  had  a  long  purse 
and  some  pride.  He  looked  at  the  palar;e 
in  Aldersgate  Street  and  at  the  estates  in 
the  county  of  Durham,  and  the  latter  he 
preferred  and  purchased.  In  about  half  a 
century  the  old  title  was  restored  in  the 
person  of  Frances  Fane,  whose  mother 
was  a  Nevill.  Since  then  a  dozen  earls  of 
the  later  line  have  enjoyed  the  title,  and 
sent  down  whatever  of  the  John-o'  Gaunt 
blood  they  may  have  had  in  them.  These 
earls  have,  however,  suffered  in  dignity, 
like  their  predecessors  the  Nevills.  The 
latter  lost  the  land  title  by  attainder ;  the 
fortune  of  the  Fanes  has  been  absorbed  by 
the  tur£ 
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Let  us  go  eastward.  As  we  reach  Aus- 
tinfriars  we  begin  to  speculate  on  the 
changes  it  has  undergone  since  religious 
brotherhoods  and  noble  peers  lived  on  that 
spot.  If  the  first  Paulet  who  was  Marquis 
of  Winchester  could  revisit  the  pale 
glimpses  of  the  moon  in  Austinfriars,  he 
would  not  know  the  place  again.  A  good 
deal  of  it  was  lost  in  his  grandson's  time 
—  that  third  marquis,  who,  besides  the  son 
and  three  daughters  he  had  by  his  wife, 
the  daughter  of  Lord  Howard  of  EfiBng- 
ham,  left  four  natural  sons  by  a  Mistress 
Lambert,  all  of  whom  became  knights. 
They  were  Sirs  William,  John,  Hector, 
and  Hercules.  The  Marquis  had  them  at 
his  house  in  Austinfriars,  and  he  sent 
them  thence  ioyous  enough,  with  leases 
of  lands  for  a  hundred  years,  worth  nearlv 
£4000  per  annum.  They  long  retained, 
and  perhaps  in  the  locality  are  still  known 
by,  the  name  of  Bastard  lands.  In  the 
olden  days  the  term  was  not  an  offensive 
one.  Legitimate  and  illegitimate  children 
recognized  kinsmanshijp.  A  poet  even  de- 
fined differences  in  degree  of  such  per- 
sons. He  divided  them  into  Manser,  i^o- 
thus,  and  Spurios,  allotting  each  as  fol- 
lows : 

**  Manseribos  soortum,  Notbo  moBohut  dedit  or- 
tam  : 

Ut  seges  e  spicft,  sio  Sparias  est  ab  amio&.*' 

If  Austinfriars  has  chaqged,  bow  much 
more  so  has  Clerkenwell  I  At  the  bottom 
of  some  of  its  courts  may  still  be  seen  a 
house,  which  was  evidently  built  for  con- 
templation of  the  magnificent  view  which 
was  once  to  be  eiyoyed  there.  The  old 
Earls  of  Ailesbury  were  far  more  magnifi- 
cently housed  in  Clerkenwell  than  their 
descendants,  the  marquises,  have  been  in 
Grosvenor  Square.  Earls  are  now  no 
more  to  be  looked  for  in  Clerkenwell  than 
bishops  in  Shoe  Lane.  Above  two  hun- 
dred years  have  elapsed  since  Dolben  was 
the  last  of  the  Bishops  of  Bangor  who 
dwelt  in  that  London  thoroughfare.  The 
episcopal  palace  stood  on  the  site  on  which 
the  Messrs.  Benrtley  subsequently  had 
their  printing-office.  So,  Earls  of  Suffolk 
and  Barons  WHloughby  of  Eresby  had 
their  mansions  and  gardens  in  Barbican, 
where  now  humble  tradesmen  expose  their 
wares,  and  chiefly  tempt  buyers  who  are 
in  lack  of  garments.  But  the  noblest  hu- 
man creature  that  ever  had  home  in  Barbi- 
can was  a  man  above  titles — John  Milton. 
The  poet  was  engaged  in  setting  in  order 
his  new  house  in  Barbican,  while  his  wife 
remained  with  a  friend,  waiting  that  the 
home  should  be  ready  for  her  reception. 


How  many  places  in  and  out  of  tlic  City 
has  not  Milton  made  illustr.ous  1  Ho  wa> 
in  Bartholomew  Close,  hiding  till  the  Act 
of  Oblivion  came  out;  and  all  that  was 
mortal  of  him  lies,  with  his  father's  dust, 
in  old  Cripplcgate  Churchyari.  That 
ancient  Grub  Street  which  is  now  called  by 
the  poet's  name,  to  comtnemorate  his  adjar 
cent  Bunbill  residenc  >,  still  exists ;  that  is 
to  say,  it  exists  as  a  man  may  be  said  to 
exist  who  has  been  deprived  of  every  limb 
which  he  could  lose,  and  yet  live.  The 
corner  houses  of  M  l  ton  Street  belong  to 
ancient  London.  They  are  old  enough, 
and  evidently  were  once  grand  enough,  to 
have  had  bevies  of  ladies  and  joyous  com- 

Eany  of  lords  banquetincf  and  lovemaking 
eneath  the  roof,  long  before  the  houses 
of  less  dignity  in  the  street  were  possessed 
by  the  hired  rhymers  and  minstrels.  Any 
one  who  is  curious  to  see  a  genuine  bit  of 
our  old  metropolis  should  hasten  to  look 
at  houses  in  either  of  which  Fox  the  mar- 
tyrologist  may  have  lived.  He  certainly 
lived  in  Grub  Street,  and  may  have  resid- 
ed in  one  of  the  corner  houses  still  intact. 
*'  Hasten  '*  is  the  wprd,  for  Old  London  is 
rapidly  disappearing,  It  was  only  as  yester- 
day that  there  still  stood  on  Tower  Hill 
the  house  to  which  the  Lords  Balmerino 
and  Kilmarnock  were  conveyed  from  the 
Tower,  and  where  they  were  prepared  for 
the  scaffold,  which  was  erected  adjacent 
to  the  house.  Not  many  months  ago,  you 
might  still  ascend  the  breakneck  steps  into 
Green  Arbour  Court,  which  poor  Gold- 
smith had  so  often  ascended  or  descended 
when  he  wished  to  avoid  the  opposite  g;ate- 
way  between  the  court  and  the  Old  Bai- 
ley. The  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
Railway  has  swept  away  three-fourths  of 
the  court,  and  necks  are  no  more  in  jeop- 
ardy from  the  classical  steps.  So,  again, 
what  is  Queen  Victoria  Street  not  guilty 
of  in  this  respect  I  Fancy  Archbishop  k 
Becket  looking  for  the  sign  which  distin- 
guished his  father's  house  in  Cheapside  — 
the  "  Becquet,'*  or  "  Woodpecker  '*  —  and 
failinz  to  find  it,  attempting  to  make  his 
way  by  the  old  paths  to  the  river-bank, 
ana  coming  to  helpless  confusion  and  be- 
wildering reliance  on  "  X.  L.  64  "  in  Queen 
Victoria  Street  1 

As  we  pass  and  repass  the  streets,  look 
into  alleys  which  exist,  and  search  un- 
successfully for  many  which  have  passed 
away,  there  seem  to  arise  around  us  and 
to  accompany  us  the  spirits  of  those  who 
once  sojourned  within  the  city-walls,  and 
whose  magnificent  style  of  living  has  no 
comparison  in  even  the  palaces  where  sov- 
ereigns keep  their  state  in  these  simpler 
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times.  Among  those,  there  was  scarcelj 
a  noble  who  made  the  citizens  stare  more 
astonishedlj  at  his  approved  profusion 
than  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 

Warwick  Lane  is  one  of  the  old-fash- 
ionable London  localities  which  has  nearly 
altogether  disappeared.  It  formed  the 
site  of  the  house  and  gardens  of  the 
haughty  Earls  of  Warwick.  The  gardens 
became  those  of  the  College  of  PhysiciaDS ; 
prisoners  on  the  east  side  of  Old  Newgate 
could  easily  look  through  their  windows 
and  converse  with  the  gardeners.  The 
grand  days  of  the  locality  were  those  when 
Uie  Warwick  Earls  housed  there.  The 
mansion  was  as  large  as  a  barrack.  Six 
hundred  men  in  scarlet  liveries,  with  the 
rug^d  staff  embroidered  on  front  and 
back,  were  their  lord's  retinue.  No  won- 
der that  six  oxen  were  eaten  there  at  one 
breakfutt  Nor  was  that  all ;  household 
servants  of  the  lowest  degree,  and  people 
coming  on  business,  took  their  meals  in 
adjacent  taverns,  in  every  one  of  which 
was  the  Earl  of  Warwick's  meat.  "He 
that  had  any  acquaintance  in  that  house," 
says  Stowe,  might  have  there  so  much 
of  sodden  and  roast  meat  as  he  could  prick 
and  carry  upon  a  long  dagger." 

Compare  this  with  the  little  quiet  house 
in  St  James's  with  the  brass  plate  on  the 
door  bearing  the  name  of  the  Earl,  as  if 
he  were  a  professional  man  —  how  great  is 
the  difference  1  But  the  calmer  way  of  life 
is  perhaps  the  happier,  as  many  a  noble, 
keeping  house  in  London,  has  found,  when 
the  discovery  was  useless  to  him.  In  some 
cases  the  citv  streets  owe  less  to  lords 
than  to  humbler  persons  of  a  really  nobler 


Perhaps  Bread  Street,  Cheapside,  is  as 
illustrious  a  street  as  any  in  London. 
Even  now,  »  visitor  mav  look  into  it,  and 
confess  that  the  Earls  of  Wiltshire  and  the 
Dukes  of  Buckingham  were  not  the  most 
famous  of  its  inhabitants.  The  last  of  the 
carls  died  childless.  The  three  ducal  Staf- 
fords  came  to  violent  ends ;  Humfrey  was 
slain  at  Northampton,  Henry  was  behead- 
ed, and  Edward,  his  son,  suffered  the 
iame  hard  fate.  About  half  a  century 
after  his  death,  the  last  male  representa- 
tiye  of  the  great  Duke  was  born.  He  was 
refused  the  inheritance  of  his  family  hon- 
ours on  the  ground  of  his  poverty.  He 
sank  into  obscurity,  bearing  the  name  of 
Flodd;  and  hanging  about  the  Bread 
Street  where  his  ancestors  had  lived  in 
pnocely  munificence,  he  died  a  beggar. 
We  may  fkncy  the  spirits  of  Chaucer  and 
of  Occlive  looking  into  the  old  street, 
where  once  was  held  the  joyous  club  of 


Henry  the  Fourth's  time,  called  "  La  Cour 
de  Bonne  Compagnie,"  of  which  both  men 
are  said  to  have  been  members.  This  was 
the  proto-club  of  England,  and  it  could 
have  had  no  more  illustrious  member  than 
Chaucer,  one  of  the  noblest  of  Londoners. 
But  Bread  Street  is  still  more  ennobled. 
There  are  several  places  within  or  close 
adjacent  to  the  City,  where  we  seem  to 
meet  bodily,  as  it  were,  with  Milton  ;  but 
nowhere  do  we  come  upon  him  with  more 
sympathy  than  in  Bread  Street,  where 
he  was  born  in  December  1608.  The 
"  Spread  Eagle  "  —  the  Milton  crest  —  dis- 
tinguished the  house  of  his  father,  the 
scrivener.  Dwelling-places  were  not  then 
numbered;  but  men  had  ceased  to  be 
called,  as  k  Becket  was,  from  the  sign  of 
the  house  in  which  he  was  bom.  The 
Bread  Street  of  'to-day  (there  is  not  much 
of  that)  resembles  no  more  the  Bread 
Street  of  the  days  of  Milton's  father, 
than  it  does  that  of  the  time  when  the 
Staffords  and  others  dwelt  in  palaces 
there  surrounded  by  gardens,  before  mer- 
chants, and  then  innkeepers,  occupied  the 
ground. 

As  Spread  Eagle  Court,  Bread  Street, 
served  down  to  our  own  times  as  a  memo- 
rial of  Milton  and  the  family  armorial 
bearings,  so  Duck's  Foot  Lane,  near  Up- 
per Thames  Street,  is  believed  to  have 
been  a  similar  memorial  of  the  time  when 
the  De  la  Poles,  Dukes  of  Suffolk,  held  rich 
possessions  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
lane,  it  is  suggested,  was  first  called 
Duke's  Foot  Lane,  a  name  given  to  the 
private  path  by  which  he  could  pass  to 
his  own  mansion  in  Suffolk  Lane.  The 
latter  has  become  ennobled  by  that  once 
renowned  educational  institution.  Mer- 
chant Tavlors'  School.  The  De  la  Poles, 
who  lived  sumptuously  in  Suffolk  Lane, 
rose  from  merchants  to  be  near  the 
throne ;  and  they  fell  into  mere  respecta- 
bility, but  comparative  safety,  after  Suf- 
folk Lane  and  all  other  possessions  had 
been  forfeited.  A  lucky  loan  of  one  thou- 
sand pounds  made  by  William  de  la  Pole, 
merchant  and  mayor  of  Kingston-on-Hull, 
to  Edward  III.  —  who  was,  so  to  speak,  in 
pawn  at  Antwerp  —  lifted  William  to 
honours  and  fortune,  which  his  successors 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  enjoyed. 
They  were  not  for  ever  —  it  may  be  said 
that  they  were  seldom  —  leading  the 
revels  in  Suffolk  Lane.  Of  the  earls,  the 
first  died  in  exile,  the  second  in  camp,  and 
the  third  fell  at  Agincourt.  The  brotner 
of  this  third  De  la  Pole  was  William,  the 
first  of  the  Dukes  of  Suffolk.  It  was  to 
his  keeping  that  Charles  Duke  of  Orleans^ 
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poet  and  prince,  taken  prisoner  at  Agin- 
oourt,  was  consigned.  Thirteen  shillings 
and  fonrpence  a  daj,  allotted  for  the 
prisoner's  keep  would  not  go  far  towards 
maintaining  a  diike  in  the  present  day; 
but  the  shillings  which  the  Uuke  spent  in 
the  City  would  be  represented  now  by 
nearly  as  many  pounds,  and  doubtless  all 
Thames  Street  rejoiced  at  the  liberal  way 
in  which  the  money  was  spent.  The  in- 
habitants rejoiced,  too,  when  this  Duke  of 
Suffolk  married  Alice,  the  granddaughter 
of  Chaucer,  and  for  the  second  time  a 
widow  —  now  of  a  late  Earl  of  Salisbury. 
This  was  the  SufiTolk,  too,  with  whom 
the  glory  of  Suffolk  Lane  passed  away. 
He  was  behe^ed  at  sea.  His  son»  Dukc 
John,  died  of  grief  at  the  ruin  of  his  fam- 
Uy ;  and  yet  he  may  have  thought  that  the 
CHty  had  nerer  seen  such  glory  as  he  was 
likely  to  bring  to  it,  after  his  marriage 
with  Elizabeth  Flantagenet,  sister  of  F^- 
ward  IV.  and  Richard  HI.  The  eldest 
•on  of  this  marriage  (John  de  la  Pole)  was 
thought  of  by  Richard  for  his  successor  as 
King  of  England ;  but  the  Battle  of  Stoke, 
at  which  Richard's  nephew  was  slain,  fight- 
ing against  Henry  VlL,  prevented  Eng- 
land from  chronicling  the  reign  of  a  John 
the  Second.  John^s  brother  Edmund, 
known  as  Earl  of  Suffolk,  was  the  fugitive 
whom  Spain,  with  almost  as  little  honour 
and  honesty  then  as  she  has  now,  basely 
surrendered  to  Henry  VII.,  who  murdered 
him  on  the  scaffold  to  get  rid  of  a  possible 
pretender  to  the  crown.  Eklmund  had 
three  brothers  surviving  him :  Richard, 
who  fought  under  France  against  Eng- 
land; and  Humphrey  and  ^ward,  who 
were  quiet  scholars  at  Cambridge,  and 
published  no  pretensions  even  to  be  lords 
of  Suffolk  Lane.  Edward  attained  no 
higher  dignitv  than  Archdeacon  of  Rich- 
mond, in  Yorkshire.  Humphrey  died 
without  a  history.  The  name  of  a  lane  in 
the  City,  if  the  lane  still  exists  as  we  write, 
is  all  the  memorial  left  of  the  brilliant  for- 
tunes and  the  gloomy  fate  of  the  once 
powerful  family  of  De  la  Pole ! 

That  family  ennobled  Suffolk  Lane.  It 
sufficed  for  a  lady  alone  to  glorify  Puddle 
Dock.   In  that  place  once  stood  a  mansion 
inhabited  by  no  less  distinguished  a  per- 
sonage than  the  Lady  Arabella  Stuart,  the 
first^ousin  of  James  I,  and  so  near  to  the 
crown  besides,  as  a  descendant  of  Henry 
Vn.  that  James,  unable  to  get  rid  of  her 
by  the  scaffold,  killed  her  by  slow  degrees 
and  long  confinement  in  the  Tower.  When  ■ 
Arabella  lived  in  Puddle  Dock,  it  was,  of  j 
course,  a  fashionable  locality.   Hilliard,  { 
the  first  of  that  noble  line  of  English  min- 


iature-portraitpainters  which  died  out  wiih. 
Sir  William  Koss  —  photography  having 
barred  all  farther  succession  —  might  b« 
seen  going  proudly  to  Puddle  Dock  to  paint 
the  portrait  of  that  semi-royal  lady.  Some- 
times he  had  to  return  disappointed,  the  vi- 
vacious Arabella  having  gone  off  to  her  dis- 
tant country-house  at  Chelsea,  without  let- 
ting Hilliard  know  of  her  absence.  It  was 
near  Puddle  Dock  that  Shakespeare's  Lon- 
don house  stood,  which  he  left  to  the  best* 
loved  of  his  children,  Susannah  Hall.  The 
fashion  of  the  place  waned ;  but  as  late 
as  the  reign  of  Charles  H.  it  had  its  ad- 
mirers. When  Clodpatey  in  Shad  well's 
comedy  "Epsom  Wells,"  refers  to  Loo- 
don  as  "  that  stinking  town  I  **  Lucia  ex- 
claims :  "  That  stinking  town !  I  had 
rather  be  Countess  of  Puddle  Dock  than 
Queen  of  Sussex !  '* 

From  Paddle  Dock  to  the  Tower  wasi, 
in  the  olden  time,  the  chosen  abiding-place 
of  noble  •  personages.  There  were  build- 
ings there  so  magnificent  in  their  solidity 
and  age,  that  the  common  people,  who  had 
no  doubt  about  Julius  Ciesar  having  been 
in  London,  ascribed  them  all  to  that  illns- 
trious  stranger.  When  the  native  princes 
of  Wales  came  up  to  the  metropolis,  they 
were  superbly  housed  in  this  locality.  The 
fact  was  long  kept  in  memory  by  the  pop- 
ular name  given  to  the  place  —  Petfy 
Wales.  In  like  manner,  Scotland  Yard, 
now  head-quarters  of  the  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice, has  its  name  from  the  circumstance 
of  its  having  once  been  the  spot  where 
Scottish  princes  dwelt,  on  their  repairing 
to  London,  on  business  or  pleasure.  Keep- 
ing closer,  as  we  wish  to  confine  ourselves 
to  the  City,  we  must  not  omit  to  mention 
Little  Britain.  The  Earls  or  Dukes  of 
Brittany,  when  they  were  intimately  con- 
nected with  this  Greater  Britain,  resided 
in  that  vicinity  to  Aldersgate.  When 
those  great  personages  ceased  to  live  there 
occasionally,  and  to  gather  fashionable 
crowds  around  them,  the  place  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  sellers  of  old  books.  The 
shops  were  morning  and  afternoon  clnbs 
where  scholars  and  wits,  and  the  book- 
sellers themselves,  as  witty  and  scholarly 
as  their  visitors,  made  the  day  pass  glori- 
ously, while  business  went  on  none  the  less 
briskly.  Earls  and  bishops  and  other 
members  of  the  higher  classes  lonff  con- 
tinued to  resort  to  Little  Britain,  thongh 
they  mav  not  have  had  dwelling-honses 
there.  It  was  in  or  near  Little  Britain 
that  Izaak  Walton  met  Bishop  Sanderson 
in  sad-coloured  clothes.  The  prelate  had 
been  looking  for  books,  and  was  glad  to 
have  a  gossip  with  Izaak.    They  stood 
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taftiiig  in  the  street,  till  wind  and  rain 
drove  them  £or  shelter  beneath  a  pent- 
houBe.  They  were  driven  thence  by  in- 
crease of  the  storm,  and  they  found  genial 
belter  in  "  a  cleanly  house,"  where  they 
had  bread  and  cheese  and  ale,  as  they  sat 
and  continued  their  conversation  by  a 
good  firel  We  all  know  how  Walton 
could  talk,  and  we  may  iud^e  of  Sander- 
son's gifts  by  the  double  testin^ony  of 
Izaak  and  King  Charles.  When  Sander- 
bon,  as  chaplain  to  that  unlucky  kiog,  used 
to  preach  before  him,  Charles  once  said : 
*"I  carry  my  ears  to  hear  odier  preachers, 
but  I  carry  my  conscience  to  hear  Mr.  San- 
derson, and  to  act  aecordinely."  Before 
that  time,  Sanderson  was  omy  Rector  of 
Boothby  Pagnell.  Walton  described  him 
and  his  charge  in  these  words :  "  His  par- 
ish, his  patron,  and  he  lived  together  in  a 
reiigioas  love  and  a  continued  quietness.'* 
Quaint  must  have  been  the  gossip  of  the 
bishop  and  the  Fleet  Street  hosier  and  an- 
gler. But  «hat  would  now  be  said  if  the 
world  were  told  that  the  present  Bishop 
of  London  and  even  such  an  accomplished 
fisherman  as  Mr.  John  Bright,  haa  beeo, 
any  night  or  day  in  the  year,  drinkiug 
their  ale,  eating  their  crust  of  bread  and 
cheese,  and  gossiping  over  the  fire,  at  any 
tavern  within  the  most  refined  part  of  the 
metropolitan  district? 

But  even  still  more  fruitful  of  good 
results  was  the  accidental  visit  of  the 
Earl  of  Dorset  to  the  once  aristocratic 
Little  Britain.  He  went  thither,  like 
Bishop  Sanderson,  in  search  of  books  to 
Lis  taste;  and  it  was  while  they  were 
being  looked  out  for  him  that  the  earl,  bv 
the  merest  chance,  took  up  a  volume  which 
haj^Ded  to  lie  before  him.  Dorset 
opened  the  book,  and  his  eye  fell  upon 
passages  which  arrested  his  attention,  and 
excited  in  him  the  utmost  delisht.  He 
bought  the  work.  He  had  never  heard  of 
itj  but  there  was  something  in  this  "  Para- 
dise Lost,"  by  one  John  Miltoo,  which 
induced  him  to  think  he  had  discovered  a 
treasure.  **If  your  lordship,"  said  the 
bookseller,  **can  say  anything  in  favour 
of  the  book,  after  readm?  it,  I  shall  be 
glad,  for  the  copies  lie  on  hand,  like  waste 
paper."  My  lord  did  read,  did  like,  and 
dia  talk  of  this  marvellous  poem  —  which 
is  now  much  more  talked  of  than  read. 
He  sent  it  to  Dryden,  and  Dryden  re- 
toraed  it  with  the  remark,  This  man  cuts 
SB  all  out,  and  the  ancients  too  1 " 

Old  Fashion  and  present  Fact  present 
themselves  to  our  mind  as  we  pass  through 
Throonorton  Street.  It  acquired  its  name 
fron  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton^  the  poison- 


ing of  whom  is  as  naturally  laid  to  Dudley, 
Earl  of  I-»eicester,  as  the  desecration  of 
churches  is  charged  on  Oliver  Cromwell. 
In  an  earlier  period  of  the  locality,  Sir 
Thomas  Cromwell,  desiring  to  live  like  a 
noble  —  which  even  the  earldom  of  Essex 
could  not  make  him  —  built  himself  a 
stately  mansion  here,  with  a  garden  run- 
ning northward.  The  garden  was  not 
spacious  enough  for  either  his  mind  or 
body.  It  abutted  on  the  garden-grounds 
in  which  stood  humbler  houses  than  his 
own,  and  these  Sir  Thomas  coveted,  to  do 
as  he  pleased  with.  Sir  Thomas  was 
quite  as  high-handed  a  man  as  his  aster, 
as  the  sequel  showed.  A  host  of  diggers 
and  delvers  and  builders  suddenly  took 
possession  of  the  place.  They  liftied  Sir 
Thomas's  pales,  and  struck  them  in  two- 
and-twenty  feet  farther  north,  taking  so 
much  of  other  men's  land,  without  caring 
to  ask  their  consent  and  without  any  fear 
of  their  displeasure.  A  house  stood  in 
their  way:  it  was  that  of  the  father  of 
Stowe  the  chronicler,  and  it  stood  in  a 
pretty  garden,  close  to  Cromwell's  pales. 
While  the  owner  was  absent,  Cromwell's 
men  lifted  this  house  out  of  the  ground, 
placed  rollers  under  it,  and  moved  it  above 
a  score  of  feet  northward.  When  old 
Stowe  returned  home,  his  house  and  gar- 
den seemed  to  have  been  turned  round. 
So  did  the  old  man's  head ;  but  when  that 
recovered  firom  the  confusion  into  which  it 
was  temporarily  thrown,  he  went  to  the 
Surveyors  of  the  work,  and  begged  to  know 
by  what  right  they  had  moved  his  house 
and  cut  off  a  full  half  of  his  garden.  While 
the  navvies  of  that  day  drew  their  line,  cut 
their  trench,  laid  a  foundation,  and  built 
thereon  a  high  brick  wall,  the  surveyors 
told  Stowe  that  they  had  done  what  they 
had  done  because  their  ma  ster.  Sir  Thomas^ 
had  commanded  them  so  to  do.  ''No  man 
durst  go  to  argue  the  matter,"  says  the  son 
of  the  despoiled;  "but  each  man  lost  his 
land,  and  my  father  paid  his  whole  rent, 
which  was  6s.  Qd.  a  year,  for  that  ?ud/ 
which  was  left.'*  Stowe  speaks  of  his  own 
knowledge,  and  assigns  as  one  of  his 
reasons  for  so  speaking  (having  both  the 
rise  and  fall  of  Cromwell  in  his  mind),  to 
remind  good  folk  "  that  the  sudden  rising 
of  some  men  cause th  them  in  some  matters 
to  forget  themselves." 

Old  Stowe's  rent  multiplied  by  twenty, 
for  its  present  equivalent,  does  not  seem 
high.  In  the  present  day,  the  value  of 
that  very  same  land,  and  indeed  of  land  in 
the  City  generally,  is  arbitrary ;  there  is 
no  standard  valuation.  It  is  not  long  since 
the  Corporation  of  London  bought  the 
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ffroond-rent  of  the  Mansion  House  at 
uiirtj-three  years'  purchase.  In  one  part 
of  Lombard  Street,  land  was  lately  being 
sold  at  twenty  pounds  per  foot,  while  in 
another  part  land  of  the  same  quality  was 
being  bought  at  fifty-fLre  pounds  per  foot. 
Many  are  the  illubtrations  of  fancy  and 
speculative  prices  being  asked  and  given 
for  land,  the  old-fashionable  occupiers  of 
which  never  dreamed  of,  as  they  kept  their 
state  where  merchants  now  have  their 
counting-houses.  Very  few  years  have 
elapsed  since  a  speculator  waited  on  the 
owner  of  certain  nouses  in  the  City,  and 
offered  him  ten  thousand  pounds  for  the 
whole.  The  offer  was  refused.  A  second 
speculator  appeared;  he  offered  twelve 
thousand  pounds,  and  his  offer  and  money 
were  accepted.  After  this  bargain  was 
concluded,  Speculator  No.  1  reappeared  to 
renew  negotiations.  Being  told  that  the 
aff&ir  was  closed,  he  found  out  the  pui^ 
chaser,  reopened  the  business,  and  after 
much  conference  he  bought  for  twenty 
thousand  pounds  wliat  he  might  have  had 
originally  for  half  the  money  I  Speculator 
No.  2  thus  made  the  pretty  profit  of  eieht 
thousand  pounds,  with  much  ease  and  to 
hisperfect  satisfaction. 

Tiiere  is  a  more  recent  and  perhaps  a 
more  singular  instance  of  these  speculative 
bargains :  property  being  both  bought  and 
sold,  and  money  being,  put  into  instead  of 
being  taken  from  the  pocket  throughout 
each  stage  of  the  process,  except  the  final 
one.  In  one  of  the  large  city  thorough- 
fares, where  several  fine  old  wrecks  of 
mansions  testify  to  the  pristine  splendour 
of  the  scene,  a  block  of  those  ancient  seats 
of  grandeur  was  to  be  sold.  A  purchaser 
presented  himself;  we  will  call  him  Alpha. 
His  offer  of  ten  thousand  pounds  was  taKcn, 
and  the  money  was  to  be  paid  within  a 
certain  number  of  days.  On  his  wav  home 
Alpha  meets  Beta,  and  informs  him  of 
what  he  had  bought,  but  not  of  the  price 
paid.  **  Do  you  mean  to  keep  the  proper- 
ty, or  sell  it  ?  "  asked  Beta.  "  I  don't  mind 
parting  with  it  for  twenty  thousand 

gounds,''  answered  Alpha.  Beta  tried  a 
ttle  fencing ;  but  he  Knew  the  value  of 
the  propertv,  and  he  ultimately  gave  the 
sum  demanded  for  it.  A  day  or  two  after, 
Gamma  receives  a  note  from  Beta,  to  state 
that  he  has  certain  houses  and  land  in  his 
possession,  which  he  is  half-inclined  to 
part  with ;  will  Gamma  go  and  look  at  it 
for  himself,  and  make  an  offer  if  he  is  in- 
clined to  purchase?  Gamma  went;  his 
practised  eye  saw*  the  value  of  what  was 
for  sale,  and  the  future  profit  that  could 
be  made  out  of  it.  Ganuna  and  Beta  had 


touch  discussion  over  the  matter ;  bat  the 
result  was  that  the  former  agreed  to  give 
thirty-five  thousand  pounds  for  Beta's 
property,  which  he  was  half  inclined  to 
part  from  I  Thus  far  all  went  on  in  a  busi- 
nesslike way.  Alpha  gave  his  cheque  to 
the  original  seller  for  ten  thousand  pounds, 
and  took  Beta's  for  double  the  money; 
while  Beta  received  Gamma's  cheque  K>r 
thirty-five  thousand  ipounds,  and  pocketed 
the  difference.  AU  these  transactions 
were  accomplished  in  about  a  week  or  ten 
days.  After  a  little  further  lapse  of  time 
Beta  meets  Gamma,  and  sympathetically 
asks, "  What  are  you  going  to  do  witt 
that  property  V  "  **  WeU,"  replies  Gamma, 
in  a  cool  indifferent  sort  of  way,  on  sec- 
ond thoughts,  I  didn't  care  about  keeping 
it ;  and  so  I  have  let  it  go,  at  a  sacrifice  I  ^' 
"  Would  it  be  impertinent  to  ask  what  you 
call  a  sacrifice?"  "Not  at  all,"  was  the 
frank  reply  of  candid  Gamma.   ""I  let  it 

f)  dirt  cheap,  considering  its  real  value ! 
was  satisfied  with  obtaining  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds  for  it  I  "  Oh  I  were  you 
really?  "  gasped  BeU;  delighted  to  hear 
it  I  1  told  you  you  would  make  your 
money  out  of  the  purchase,  when  you 
bought  the  property  of  me."  "  Have  you 
any  more  to  sell  ?  "  asked  Gamma.  The 
last  was,  in  fact,  well-content  with  the  way- 
he  turned  his  barzain.  Beta  laughed,  and 
expressed  himself  satisfied  too.  He  hur- 
ried off  to  Alpha,  and  said  to  him,  "  Now 
that  the  business  is  closed  and  done  be- 
tween you  and  me,  will  you  tell  me  what 
was  the  original,  price  you  paid  for  the 
property  you  sold  me  ?  "  "  With  all  the 
pleasure  in  life,"  answered  Alpha.  "I 
gave  ten  thousand  pounds  for  it."  —  "  Now 
1*11  tell  you  something  in  return.  Ton 
know  I  gave  you  double  that  sum.  I  sold 
at  a  profit  of  fifteen'  thousand  pounds  to 
Gamma,  of  whom  old  Delta  has  purchased 
it  for  fifty  thousand  I  "  Alpha  had  reaped 
cent,  per  cent.,  but  his  heart  sank  wiUiin 
him.  He  calculated  the  harvest  he  might 
have  gathered,  and  became  depressed  and 
altogether  out  of  tune.  A  fixed  but  not  a 
pleasing  melancholy  seems  to  enshroud 
him ;  and  when  he  is  asked  for  a  subscrip- 
tion that  may  help  to  alleviate  some  wide- 
spreading  devastation,  he  smiles  a  sad 
smile,  shakes  his  head  slowly,  and  apolo- 
getically remarks,  Have  you  forgotteit 
that  I  lost  forty  thousand  pounds  in  a 
speculation  some  time  ago  H  "  He  is  posi- 
tive to  this  day,  that  if  he  had  met  Delta 
first,  instead  of  only  doubling  his  outlay, 
as  he  had  done  by  encountering  Beta,  he 
would  have  multiplied  it  by  five.  He  for> 
got  his  real  gain  m  his  hypothetical  lossi 
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and  erer  since  be  has  refused  to  be  com- 
forted. 

It  would  require  a  yolume,  and  a  large 
one,  to  point  out  all  the  spots  in  the  City 
which  were  once  the  seats  of  fashion  and 
of  fashionable  people.  We  have  snggested 
a  few  only,  our  space  not  permitting  more. 
The  course  of  Fashion  has  set  in  westward. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  proper  thinff 
to  do  was  to  "  ride  in  a  coach  "  round  and 
round  Covent  Grarden.  For  a  time  after 
that  now  melancholy-looking  thoroughfare, 
TaTistock  Street,  was  built,  Fashion  took 
such  possession  of  it  that  the  block  of  car- 
riages in  the  afternoon  was  worse  than 
anything  to  be  witnessed  in  that  way,  at 
the  highest  of  the  season,  in  Hyde  Park. 
Bond  Street  succeeded,  till  Regent  Street 
ousted  Bond  Street  from  the  proud  pre- 
eminence. The  nobleman  who  now  lives 
most  to  the  eastward  is  the  Duke  of  North- 
umberland. A  duke  in  the  Strand  seems 
infra  dig. ;  but  when  the  Strand  was  really 
the  open  strand  of  the  then  silvery 
Thames,  dukes  and  earls  were  by  no 
means  uncommon  there.  It  is  not  very 
many  years  since  we  had  a  king  and 
qroeen  living  nearer  to  Temple  Bar  than 
tlie  Duke  of  Northumberland.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  the  royal  pair  were  of  a 
fishy  quality.  They  were  the  King  and 
Queen  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  ana  they 
lived  in  the  hotel  at  the  comer  of  Adam 
Street,  Adelphi.  On  their  first  visit  to  the 
theatre,  Covent  Garden,  bills  printed  on 
satin  lay  in  their  box.  The  royal  pair 
took  them  for  silk  pocket-handkerchiefs, 
provided  for  them  as  a  delicate  sort  of  at- 
tention, and  they  put  them  to  present  use 
accordingly. 

There  are  many  persons  living,  who  are 
not  in  the  sere  or  yellow  leaf,  who  remem- 
her  that  the  Pifhcess  Charlotte  of  Wales, 
heir  to  the  throne  of  England,  had  her 
first  wedded  home  with  her  husband, 
Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg-(5otha,  in 
Oxford  Street.  The  bridegroom,  previous 
to  the  marriage,  had  lived  in  humble  lodg- 
ings over  the  shop  of  a  London  oilman. 
But  Oxford  Street  for  a  royal  young  pair, 
standing,  as  we  may  say,  within  the  very 
shadow  of  the  throne,  does  seem  a  q^ueer 
place  wherein  to  build  a  new  marnage* 
l)ower.  Hie  house,  it  must  be  said,  was 
(and  is^  at  the  extreme  south-west  comer 
of  Oxford  Street,  ft-om  which  it  stands 
hack.  Camelford  House,  as  it  was  called, 
has  now  an  entrance  from  Park  Lane  —  to 
take  it  out  of  the  vulgar  dominion ;  but 
the  old  entrance  from  Oxford  Street  is 
still  seen  in  the  walled-up  stmcture  where 
«oee  stood  the  gates,  exactly  opposite 


Quebec  Street.  In  very  early  days  young 
^glish  princes  lived  at  Stepney.  In  the 
days  of  the  Prince  Regent  his  daughter 
lived  in  Oxford  Street.  The  extreme  east 
and  the  extreme  western  street  no  longer 
belong  to  royal  or  fashionable  London. 


IVoa  The  Speotator. 
THB  QUBBir  or  THE  FRBNCH.« 

The  list  of  Bourbon  memoirs  which  the 
last  few  years  have  famished  to  the  stu- 
dents of  the  great  European  catastrophes 
of  our  and  our  fathers'  generation  is  com- 
pleted by  this  very  lucid  and  interesting 
volume.  That  it  suggests  matter  of  pres- 
ent political  interest  is  shown  by  the  first 
edition  having  sold  out  so  rapidly  that 
when  a  few  days  after  publication  a  copy 
was  inquired  for  on  behalf  of  the  Spectator^ 
it  had  to  be  produced  from  M.  Levy's 
private  table ;  there  were  none  left  on  the 
shelves  of  that  immense  publishing  house. 
We  doubt  not  that  the  book  wiu  be  re- 
ceived with  interest  in  England,  where  the 
grand  and  somewhat  austere  figure  of  the 
aged  Queen  of  the  French  so  long  sur- 
vived, amidst  the  respect  of  all  men. 

Her  birth  carries  us  back  to  far-away 
days.  She  was  bora  at  Naples  in  1782, 
her  mother  being  daughter  to  Maria 
Theresa,  and  sister  to  Marie  Antoinette; 
Queen  Caroline  is  not  pleasantly  renowned 
in  England,  having  been  mixed  up  with 
Nelson  in  certain  regrettable  episoaes  of 
his  great  career.  Upon  these  Trognon 
teucnes  with  a  fearless  pen.  He  shares 
Louis  Philippe's  opinion  of  his  mother-in- 
law,  and  does  not  hesit&te  to  say  so.  For 
the  rest,  he  does  justice  to  certain  good 
and  even  great  qualities.  She  was  a  good 
wife  to  a  weak  husband,  and  a  devoted 
mother  to  a  numerous  offspring ;  she  had 
plenty  of  ability  and,  it  may  be  presumed, 
a  general  desire  to  do  her  duty  as  queen. 
But  she  hated  the  French  Revolution, 
which  had  tortured  and  then  murdered 
her  sister,  and  she  was  unscrupulous  and 
despotic  in  her  opposition,  plotting  and 
ordering  with  a  desperation  which  brought 
her  schemes  to  naught.  She  had  Napoleon 
on  one  side  of  her,  and  the  cool,  determined 
diplomatists  of  England  on  the  other. 
Her  career  ended  in  her  being  ignomini- 
ously  dismissed  from  Sicily  by  order  of 
the  English  Ambassador;  and  she  went 
to  end  her  days  with  her  nephew  at  Vienna. 

•  Vie  de  Marie  Amilie,Reine  des  Fyancais.  Tar 
M.  Aagasle  Trognon.  rartt.  Uiehel  Lerj  Frhrm, 
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Not  long  before  her  death  she  wrote  to 
her  daughter  the  DaohesB  of  Geuoa  that 
her  life  waa  oyer.  am  no  longer  an 
object  of  interest  to  any  sare  a  few  old 
women  who  never  atir  from  home,  but 
who  yet  do  come  ont  to  look  at  the 
last  sarviving  child  of  the  great  Maria 
Theresa." 

But  whatever  her  political  sins,  she 
brought  up  her  children  carefully,  and  the 
Princess  Amelia  was  a  well  taught,  orderly, 
quiet  little  girl.  The  King  her  father 
spoilt  her  whenever  he  could  get  a  chance, 
l^early  eighty  years  after,  the  aged  Queen 
used  to  talk,  at  Twickenham,  of  being 
taken  in  her  father's  hunting  parties  near 
Gaserta,  and  of  the  delight  they  gave  her. 
Her  youth  knew  one  great  pleasure;  a 
long  visit  paid  to  Vienna  in  1800.  Of  the 
ten  children  of  the  great  Empress  only 
two  survived;  Queen  Caroline  and  the 
Archduchess  Elizabeth,  abbess  of  Inn- 
spriick ;  but  the  Emperor  Leopold  had  left 
eight  sons,  and  two  of  these  were  married 
to  the  Princess  Am^a's  own  sisters. 
Eight  nice  handsome  ^oung  cousins,  one 
of  whom  had  a  romantic  habit  of  wander- 
ing beneath  her  windows,  were  enough  to 
make  the  time  pass  pleasantly  to  the  best 
behaved  young  princess.  It  was  the  Arch- 
duke Antoine  who  showed  so  marked  a 
preference ;  but  he  was  destined  for  the 
Church,  and  the  youthful  courtship  came 
to  nothing.  One  cannot  help  thinking 
that  this  peculiarly  tranquil  and  conscien- 
tious nature  would  have  been  happier 
wedded  to  an  Austrian  Archduke  than  to 
the  uneasy  fate  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 

Tet  her  marriage  to  the  latter  was 
purely  one  of  choice.  When  first  they 
met,  the  Eoyal  family  of  Naples  was  living 
in  a  sort  of  provincial  exile  at  Palermo, 
Naples  being  m  the  handa  of  Bonaparte : 
while  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  only  a 
cousin,  regarded  with  peculiar  disfavour, 
at  the  equally  exiled  Court  of  France. 
The  Princess  was  twenty-seven,  the  Duke 
ten  or  twelve  years  older,  and  they  seem 
to  have  been  quite  determined  to  marry 
each  other  very  soon  after  their  acquaint- 
ance began.  It  was  not  quite  easy;  for 
the  Duke  was  in  bad  odour  for  Uberalism, 
and  certain  authorities  of  the  Neapolitan 
Court  tried  to  turn  the  scales  against  htm. 
But  the  Princess  declared  she  would  enter* 
a  convent  if  the  marriage  were  forbidden, 
and  on  the  25th  of  November,  1809,  she 
became  the  wife  of  Louis  Philippe.  The 
student  of  human  nature  may  well  wonder 
what  quality  in  the  Duke's  nature  won  for 
him  an  affection  which  was  in  its  way  ro- 
mantic, and  never  seems  to  have  flagged 


for  forty  years.  Whenever  in  her  private 
diaries  the  ynk  mentions  the  husband,  it  is 
always  with  a  touch  of  profound  and  even 
oeremoniotis  allegiance.  She  oalU  him  "  the 
best  of  husbands,"  and  on  the  occasion  of 
his  eldest  son's  death,  "  that  venerable  and 
unfortunate  father/' 

She  held  unswervingly  to  him  under 
public  oiroumstances  which  cannot  but  have 
been  painful  and  disiicrteeable  to  her,  a  moat 
Catholic  Bourbon.  She  had  great  aiOfoction 
for  Charles  X. ;  she  dearly  loved  her  first 
cousin,  the  Duchesse  d'Ansoul^me ;  bat 
the  Citizen  King  was  her  lord  and  her 
king,  and  to  him  she  sacrificed  all  her  rela- 
tions with  them,  not  so  far  as  we  are  al- 
lowed  to  know,  ever  looking  back,  except 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Duchesse  d'An- 
gouldme's  death  in  1851,  when  she  seems 
to  have  felt  acutely  that  her  place  was  not 
by  her  dying  cousin's  bed-side. 

We  will  honestly  state  the  principal  im- 
pression made  upon  us  by  this  memoir,  for 
the  life  of  the  parents  could  not  but  pow* 
erfully  influence  the  sons,  and  those  sons  aare 
prominent  amidst  the  powers  and  chances 
of  the  iHiture  of  Europe.  It  seems  to  us 
that  Louis  Philippe  to  a  certain  extent 
misunderstood  the  principles  of  the  Revo* 
Intionary  party,  and  that  his  short  rei^n, 
with  its  disastrous  ending,  proved  his  mis* 
take.  In  this  life  of  his  devoted  wife  we 
see  him  from  the  first  an  object  of  in- 
stinctive suspicion  to  the  elder  Bourbons  : 
and  this  suspicion  he  did  not  exactly  de* 
serve,  for  he  was  unquestionably  a  good 
man  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word,  and 
we,  for  one,  do  not  believe  he  jotted 
against  his  cousins.  But  when  after  1815, 
he  returned  to  France  and  settled  at  the 
Palais  Royal,  be  allowed  himself  to  be  in 
some  sort  the  centre  of  the  opposition,  and 
the  impression  rests  on  our  minds,  though 
we  are  unable  to  cite  texts  to  support  it» 
that  he  did  not  bear  himself  towards  the 
authorities  at  the  Tuileries  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  induce  them  to  listen  to  him. 
The  fifteen  years  of  the  Restoration  were 
all-important  years  for  France.  Men  of 
the  most  brilliant  ability  were  coming  i^to 
notice  both  in  the  political  and  the  relig- 
ous  and  literary  spheres.  It  was  then  that 
Thiers  and  Guizot,  Lamartine,  Victor 
Hugo,  Dupanloup,  and  Mootalembert  were 
all  voung,  —  they,  and  many  another  such 
as  they,  whom  France  can  show  no  more. 
We  believe  that  a  great  and  healthy  ac- 
tivity then  reigned  in  the  country,  and 
that  the  antagonism  of  the  two  parties 
might  have  been  reduced  to  strong  con- 
stitutional opposition*  It  is  true  that  the 
second  of  the  two  legitimate  Kings  waa  a 
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miui,  not  BO  maoh  intelleetually  bigoted,  «8 
naturally  incapable  of  understanding  any 
sort  of  monarchy  but  a  pious  paternal 
rule.   Granted.   But  he  was  already  very 
old  when  he  was  driren  away,  and  his  heir 
was  a  boy  of  ten.   It  seems,  looking  back, 
as  if  a  little  patience,  a  little  willingness  to 
let  the  old  type  wear  out  by  sheer  force  of 
time,  might  hare  sared  France  all  that  *iS 
and        Empire  have  wrought  of  woe. 
And  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  next  of 
kin  to  the  Crown  lacked  a  due  sense  of  the 
importance  of  not  breaking  with  national 
tradition,  unless  he  were  willing  to  give 
his  whole  strength  to  establishing  Bepub- 
lican  institutions.   We  think  that  he  erred, 
in  practical  policy,  when  he  sent  one  son 
after  another  to  take  his  seat  on  the 
bendies  of  a  public  coUe^,  against  the 
strong  renckonstrance  of  Louis  X  VIII.  Ab- 
stractedly it  might  have  been  the  best 
thing  for  the  boys  (though  Louis  Philippe 
himself  had  had  an  excellent  private  educa- 
tion), but  it  was  not  the  best  move  in  the 
very  delicate  and  difficult  circumstances 
of  monarcbT  in  France.   We  refer  our 
readers  to  Marie  Amdlie's  remarkable  and 
toudiing  letter  to  the  King  on  this  head, 
as  one  of  the  many  proofe  of  the  way  in 
which  her  judgment  swayed  to  that  of  her 
hasband.    In  short,  our  feeling  is  this,  — 
either  the  monarchy  was  worth  preserving, 
or  it  was  not.   If  no/,  then  Bepublican  in* 
Btitations  should  have  been  at  once  in- 
augurated in  1830.   If  it  were,  then  the 
D&e  of  Orleans  should  have  b^n  scrupu- 
Umsly  careful  amidst  a  singularly  romantic 
and  excitable  people  such  as  the  French, 
not  to  break  down  in  any  one  particular 
the  prestige  of  the  Crown.   He  took  a 
middle  course,  and  lost  apparently  all 
dnnce  of  influencing  the  Court  to  wiser 
connsels.   We  do  not  say  he  ever  pos- 
sessed much  chance,  for  he  was  the  S9n  of 
EgaMtd  and  under  suspicion ;  but  still 
something  he  might  have  done,  blessed  as 
be  was  with  a  wStB  who  in  herself  vas  ac- 
ceptable to  all.    When  the  great  crash 
came  he  suffered  himself  to  be  pushed  on 
to  the  vacant  throne  by  the  moderate  lib- 
enls  (such,  at  least,  is  the  view  of  his  con- 
dnct  distinctly  put  forward  hj  M.  Trog- 
non),  who  hoped  thus  to  save  France  from 
the  Revolution.    He  found  that  throne, 
indeed,  a  bed  of  thorns.   He  worked  un- 
cessinely  for  eighteen  years,  during  which 
he  had  plot  after  plot  to  put  down.  Thir- 
teen times  was  his  own  life  directly  at- 
tempted, till  at  last  his  wife  made  up  her 
mmd  never  to  leave  Paris  without  him. 
She  refused  to  go  and  see  her  dear  daugh* 
ter,  the  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  lest  Louis 


Philippe  should  be  assassinated  in  her  ab- 
sence. Assuredly  the  middle  course  he 
had  sincerely  tried  to  take  was  one  un- 
suited  to  the  genius  of  the  people.  He 
was  no  William  of  Orange,  nor  was  there 
in  France  that  untouched  noble  class  or 
that  coarse,  hard-headed  squirearchy  so 
wonderfully  described  by  Thackeray,  on 
whom  our  first  Hanoverian  Georges 
founded  their  constitutional  throne.  At 
the  close  of  his  life,  when  once  more  an 
exile  in  England,  Louis  Philippe  uttered 
one  of  those  pregnant  sentences  in  which 
men  sum  up  their  experience  of  their  own 
mistakes.  Said  he,  In  Frauce  cdl  is  pos- 
sible, the  Republic,  the  Bonapartes,  the 
Comte  de  Chambord,  my  grandson,-— 
all  is  possible ;  but  nothing  will  be  perma- 
nent, car  Us  ont  tue  le  respecL^*  His  flight 
in  1818  is  told  from  his  own  diary ;  we  do 
not  wonder  that  his  daughter  fedt  its  un- 
dignifled  details  acutely.  It  reads  to  us 
like  a  quaint  nemesis  upon  the  Citizen 
King's  systematic  lowering  of  the  historic 
and  poetic  nimbus  around  the  throne,  that 
he  should  be  welcomed  on  board  the  Eng- 
lish ship  which  took  him  off  from  Havre 
by  the  captain^s  feigning  words,  ^  How  are 
you.  Uncle  ?  ^publican  institutions 
may  be  glorious  aid!s  to  human  develop- 
ment when  based  upon  such  comer  stones 
as  a  Washington,  or  a  Lafayette,  and  built 
up  with  men  who  bear  the  Pilgrim  Fathers' 
names.  But  a  monarchy  of  a  thousand 
years,  identified  with  all  the  moral  and 
material  growth  of  a  people,  is  a  grand 
thing  also.  If  it  is  a  symbolic  fiction,  it  is 
a  fiction  which  has  had  the  use  and  force 
of  a  sublime  reality,  and  its  trappings  are 
as  the  mask  and  buskins  in  which  the 
heroes  of  the  ancient  drama  subdued  the 
wondering  crowd.  Compromise  between 
these  two  ideas  is  only  possible  within 
very  narrow  limits,  and  that  delicate  line 
was  over  stepped  by  the  **  Citizen  King.'* 

To  us  his  loving  wife  is  the  grander 
figure  of  the  two.  In  her  singleminded- 
ness  she  managed  always  to  be  the  pious, 
conscientious,  painstaking  Christian  which 
so  many  women  of  her  race  have  been, 
and  yet  to  be  to  him  the  one  friend  who 
in  her  grave  simplicity  seems  never  to 
have  thought  him  wrong.  Both  are  passed 
away  where  all  the  harass  of  their  royal 
blood,  and  the  cruel  responsibilities  it 
entailed,  can  never  vex  them  more. 

We  have  only  space  to  indicate  the 
many  interesting  episodes  of  this  book  like 
the  story  of  the  marriage  of  the  Princess 
Louise  to  King  Leopold,  and  her  death, 
which,  writes  one  of  her  brothers,  tore  with 
grief  "that  ordinarily  so  cold  husband.". 
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The  account  of  the  fatal  accident  to  the 
young  Duke  of  Orleans,  always  called 
"  Chartres "  at  home,  is  told  by  his  own 
sad  mother's  pen  with  heartrendin^i;  sim- 
plicity. The  artist-Princess  Marie  died  in 
Italy  of  consumption,  leaving  one  son, 
Philippe  of  Wurtemburg,  his  grand-moth- 
er'B  peculiar  care.  Through  all  these  trials 
we  follow  the  Queen  of  the  French  to  her 
long  old  age  at  Twickenham.  The  King 
died  many  years  before  she  was  called  to 
her  rest ;  and  this  relic  of  an  elder  world 
lived  to  tell  her  grandchildren  how  at 
seven  vears  old  she  had  wept  for  her  little 
betrothed  Dauphin,  the  elder  son  of  Louis 
XVI.  (whose  portrait  is  given  in  a  charm- 
ing ^oup  of  Madame  Lebrun's).  Always 
sCKKi,  honourable,  and  loving,  she  was  a 
uving  proof  among  us  until  five  years  ago 
of  the  moral  capacities  of  her  much  abused 
family.  How  many  are  there  not  who, 
when  they  hear  praise  of  a  Neapolitan 
Bourbon,  will  mentally  ask,  "Can  any 
good  come  out  of  Galilee  ?  " 


From  The  Satorday  Eeview. 
BOSS  NEIL'S  LADY  JANB  GR£Y,  £TC.* 

If  the  choice  of  really  dramatic  subject- 
matter,  and  a  treatment  as  sound  and  del- 
icate as  it  is  completely  frco  from  affecta 
tion  are  worth  appreciation,  these  two 
plays  deserve  a  sincere  welcome.  Their 
literary  place  is  in  the  class  to  which  the 
dramas  of  Sir  Henry  Taylor  belong ;  Inezj 
like  his  Sicilian  Summer,  is  worked  chiefly 
with  imaginary  materials ;  Lady  Jane  Grey, 
even  more  than  Edwin  the  Fair  or  St,  Clem- 
ent's Eve,  keeps  closely  recorded  facts; 
but  both  are  so  written  as  to  illustrate 
history,  and  to  intensify  with  excellent 
effect  the  light  that  falls  on  a  catastrophe 
or  a  period.  We  wiU  speak  of  Inez  first, 
though  it  comes  second  in  order.  It  is 
based  on  the  well-known  story  of  Inez  de 
Castro.  There  is  a  clandestine  marriage 
with  Pedro,  the  heir  to  the  throne  of  Por- 
tugal ;  and  Gonzalez,  the  Premier,  anxious 
to  complete  an  alliance  with  the  recently 
defeated  Castile  by  a  marriage  of  Pedro 
with  the  Castilian  Infanta,  tracks  out  the 
little  forest  cottage  where  the  prince  has 
settled  Inez  for  the  time,  and,  contriving 
by  false  pretences  to  disarm  her  suspicions, 
imprisons  her  in  a  strong  tower  attached 
to  his  own  palace.  As  Pedro,  whose  faith 
in  his  lost  wife  nothing  will  shake,  steadily 

•  Lady  Jane  Grey.  Inez ;  or,  the  Bride  of  Por- 
tugal.  By  Ross  Neil.  London:  £Uis  9b  Qreen.  1871. 


refuses  all  the  persuasions  of  his  father,  cff 
the  Minister,  and  of  a  clever  female  in- 
triguer, wife  of  the  Castilian  Envoy,  the 
old  King  in  an  evil  hour  consents  to  Gon- 
zalez's suggestion  that  Inez  shall  be  assas^ 
sinated.  Having  administered  a  poisoned 
cup  with  his  own  hand,  Gonzalez  leaves 
her ;  when  Pedro,  who  has  at  last  traced 
the  place  of  her  detention,  and  bribed  the 
gaoler  for  her  escape,  enters  just  in  time 
for  a  last  interview,  and  she  dies  in  his 
arms.  The  same  ni^ht  also  the  old  Kin^ 
dies,  broken  down  with  the  horror  of  what 
he  had  only  half  intended  to  sanction; 
and,  having  given  an  order  for  Gonzalez's 
execution,  Pedro  crowns  his  dead  wife^s 
brows,  making  the  nobles  do  her  homage, 
and  then  dies  bv  her  side.  The  play  is  just 
highly  coloured  enough  to  suit  the  atmos- 
phere of  a  Southern  and  mediaeval  Court, 
and  no  further.  It  is  singularly  free  from 
anything  approaching  bluster  or  fine  writ- 
ing, and  the  personality  of  Inez  is  worked 
out  with  very  great  charm.  Perhaps  as  a 
consequence  of  being  always  kept  well 
within  bounds,  the  blank  verse,  is  often 
both  melodious  and  powerful.  When  Pe- 
dro has  left  her  for  the  last  time  before  the 
unforeseen  catastrophe,  Inez  recalls  a 
phrase  of  his  about  the  time  to  come,  when 
parting  would  be  no  longer  needed,  and 
thus  forecasts  a  secondary  meaning  in  the 
words :  — 

Nerer  to  part!  why  I  have  heard  that  said 
Of  those  that  d«ath  hath  joined — ay,  in  the 
grave 

There  is  no  parting.   In  the  grave!    0  ooward. 
Why  dodt  thou  blenoh  7  what  better  couldst  thou 
wish 

Than  by  his  side  to  rest  for  ages  long. 
Thine  ashes  crumbling  in  one  dust  with  his  t 
Such  lot  might  make  the  lead-blue  jaws  of  death 
Look  rosier  than  the  red  young'  lips  of  life. 

In  the  tower,  just  before  the  approach 
of  Gonzalez  with  the  poison,  there  is  a  re- 
markable soliloquy  oi  hers ;  she  is  con- 
scious of  an  excitement  which  feels  like 
fear,  but  which  she  tries  to  construe  into  a 
presage  of  hope  :  — 

0  now  I  know  'tis  hope  that  makes  my  fsar, 
EzottSB  of  hope  that  trembles  for  itself, 
Sbiv'ring  as  water  in  a  bowl  o'erftUed. 


I  have  been  as  one  who,  plunged  in  sudden 
night. 

Is  dazzled  by  the  darkness,  and  at  first 
Sees  nought  save  night  around  him,  but  in  time 
His  eyes,  grown  strong  to  pieroe  the  gloom,  de- 
scry 

The  shapes  of  things  it  hid,  yet  for  a  while 
So  wrested  fVom  their  proper  daylight  form 
His  fear  but  waxes  greater,  till  at  kst. 
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More  practised  still,  be  sees  them  as  they  are. 
And  that  thej  will  not  harm  him.  .  .  . 

There  has  been  rolling  thunder  through 
the  night;  and  that  suggests  a  point  of 
striking  effect  in  the  carefully  indicated 
wavering  of  her  reason  when  death,  with- 
out Pedro's  knowledge,  is  coming  on.  He 
has  been  promising  her  a  home  in  the  hills, 
away  fh)m  danger  and  envious  eyes, 
"neighboured  by  the  stars  " ;  and  as  she 
seixes  the  idea,  it  mingles  with  the  memory 
of  the  thunder  beard  while  she  was  still 
alone  in  the  tower :  — 

And  dost  thou  promise  me 
That  such  a  time  will  be  7  that  thou  and  I  — 
Ibgether  always  —  free  —  with  nought  to  fear  — 
Among  the  stars  — Then  shall  we  see  belike 
Hie  thunder  forging. 
Pkd.  Say^st  thou,  sweetest  one  T 

faua.   What  was  it  7  nay,  I  meant  —  I  cannot 
telL— 

The  coarse  machinatioqs  of  the  Donna 
Leonora  make  a  foil  to  the  delicacy  and 
beauty  of  the  whole  character  of  Inez :  and 
the  yacillations  of  the  old  King  would  de- 
serve a  separate  analysis  if  we  were  able 
to  examina  the  play  in  detail.  The  au- 
thor*8  dramatic  method  is  marked  by  con- 
tinuity and  completenesB ;  and  the  King's 
character  is  developed  with  the  same  care 
as  the  heroine's.  Gonzalez  is  a  little  too 
conventional  in  his  villany ;  but  this  does 
not  tell  on  the  general  effect. 

On  a  first  reading  we  can  conceive  of 
Inez  being  set  down  as  the  more  success- 
fal  of  these  two  dramas.   Though  regard- 
ing it  as  a  composition  of  remarkable 
merit  and  strength,  we  should  not  concur 
in  that  opinion.   Lady  Jane  Grey  is  writ- 
ten with  a  studied  plainness  and  simplicity, 
tod  a  punctilious  adherence  to  the  facts 
of  history,  which  may  at  first  produce  the 
effect  of  work  that  is  tame  and  bald. 
Those  qnalities,  however,  are  in  reality 
the  best  tribute  to  eenuine  artistic  feel- 
ing; they  express  the  subordination  of 
the  means  to  the  end ;  tbey  are  like  the 
ctrefbl  playing  of  a  musical  executant  who 
resolves  to  represent  the  master,  and  not 
huDself.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the 
Btory  of  "  Queen  Jane has  been  drama- 
tized. In  1694  John  Banks  published  a 
pl&y  on  the  subject,  called  the  Innocent 
Usurper;  and  in  1715  Rowe*s  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  a  Tragedy^  was  brought  out  at  Drury 
Lane.  Baii^s's  drama  is  made  up  of  the 
merest  rant ;  and,  though  it  was  prepared 
for  the  stage,  it  was  never  acted  a  —  deliv- 
erance for  the  public  of  those  days.  Rowe's 
tragedy  held  its  own;   Cibber  played 
Bishop  Gardiner,  Booth  took  Lord  Guild- 


ford Dudley,  and  Mrs.  Oldfield  Lady  Jane 
Grey.  Nor  was  this  altogether  unde- 
served. The  play  is  wild  and  rambling, 
and  full  of  the  most  promiscuous  inven- 
tion ;  but  there  are  some  striking  scenes, 
especially  the  passage  of  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  two  friends,  Dudley  and  Lord 
Pembroke,  which  has  been  clearly  thrown 
in  with  the  feeling  of  one  to  whom  Dud- 
ley's character  seemed  to  want  the  kind 
of  prop  which  his  generosity  in  this  scene 
gives  it.  Still,  Mr.  Boss  Neil  need  fear 
nothing  from  his  predecessors.  His  own 
method  is  so  simple  and  self-contained  as 
to  suggest  the  "  pure  severity  "  of  Greek 
drama ;  the  perfect  character  of  the  victim, 
and  the  intrinsically  tragic  nature  of  the 
sequence  of  events  through  which  she  was 
made  innocently  to  move,  are  held  to  be 
enough  without  any  strained  effect  of 
phrase  or  fancied  aituation.  Yet,  when 
the  occasion  suggests  it,  the  quiet  tenor 
of  the  language  responds  easily  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  subiect.  Lady  Jane  Grey, 
being  told  before  her  marriage  of  the  false- 
ness of  the  Court,  replies^:  — 

Are  they  so  ffdse  at  oourt  7 
Would  then  I  ne*er  had  seen  the  court,  but  lived 
For  ever  in  the  country^  where  the  air 
Feeds  on  the  dewy  kisses  of  the  fields. 
And  puts  good  thoughts  in  men. 

Guildfbrd  Dudley,  in  the  height  of  his 
happiness,  before  the  shadow  begins  to 
fall,  says  just  what  would  occur  to  a 
noble  and  thoughtful  mind,  as  better  than 
a  direct  personal  panegyric :  — 

There  are  joys 
That  breaking  on  our  dull  disherited  life 
Remind  us  we  were  born  for  Paradise, 
And  this  ip  of  them. 

The  subtle  and  overwhelming  concentra- 
tion of  dutiful  feeling  that  made  his  wife 
accept  the  hated  crown  at  last  is  admir- 
ably suggested  in  a  passage  where  there  is 
not  a  word  too  much  :  — 

DuGH.  As  we  find  you  now. 

So  may  you  live  perchanoe  to  find  hereafter 
A  child  of  yours,  as  wilful  and  ingrate. 

L.  Jane.    Sweet  mother,  pardon! 

NoBTH.    [7b  Duchess],   Madam,  keep  yon 
calm; 

What  duty  should  you  look  for  at  her  hands 
Who,  heeding  not  her  parted  king's  last  prayer. 
Disdains  to  do  God*8  service,  and  stands  by 
To  see  his  church  undone  7 

L.  Janb.  0  that  my  blood 

Could  buy  it  safety!   I  would  freely  pay 
Bach  drop  of  ransom. 

Guild.  Not  your  blood,  your  service 

God  hath  required  of  you;  but  I  must  fear 
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Tour  duty  onto  Him  ii  grown  as  oold 
Ab  DOW  I  find  jour  loTe. 
L.  Jamb.  What!  Goiklford!  huBband! 


Ton  have  made  me  qaeen. 
And  filled  my  heart  with  darkness. 

But,  apart  from  excellence  in  compoai- 
tion  and  deagn,  once  more  to  have  given 
prominenoe  to  the  words  and  behaviour  " 
of  Lady  Jane  Grey  ift  in  itaelf  a  merit 
Like  some  other  characters  of  the  highest 
type,  hers  is  apt  to  retain  perhaps  a  less 
degree  of  conscious  regard  than  it  de- 
serves. To  the  masculine  mental  qualities 
of  her  Tudor  kinsmen  she  united  the  do- 
mestic devotion  of  a  Rachel  Russell  and 
the    saintly  elevation  of  a  Godolphin. 

She  had,"  as  Fuller  has  said  in  a  passage 
which  attracted  notice  as  early  as  Rowe's 
time,  ^the  innocence  of  childhood,  the 
beauty  of  youth,  the  solidity  of  middle, 
and  the  gravity  of  old  age,  and  all  at 

[seventeen];  the  birth  of  a  princess  the 
(Barning  of  a  clerk,  the  life  of  a  saint,  and 
the  death  of  a  malefactor  for  her  parent's 
ofifences."  *  Her  early  attachment  to  liter- 
ature was  sweetened  by  her  winning  nat- 
uralness and  her  perfect  breeding.  In  one 
of  her  Latin  letters  to  the  Zwinglian 
scholar  Bullinger,  she  inserts  a  little  He- 
brew quotation  from  the  "  Proverbs  "  to 
please  him  by  her  progress  in  a  study 
which  he  was  directing ;  but  she  will  not 
tolerate  his  praises :  — *  Laudes  .... 
ut  nec  vendicare,  ita  nullo  modo  agnoscere 
debeo ;  sed  quidquid  mihi  divina,  bonitas 
largita  est,  id  omne  acceptum  illi  refero, 
tanquam  mearum  rerum  omnium — quse 
virtu tis  aliquam  speciem  habent  —  authori 
summo  et  soli."  Few  writers  of  words 
and  thinkers  of  thoughts  like  these  have 
ever  been  called  upon  to  prove  their  sin- 
cerity in  a  trial  of  such  deep-searching 
agony  as  hers.  Just  as  her  quiet  tastes 
had  revolted  from  the  bare  idea  of  public 
and  official  life,  so  had  her  dear  beiMl  and 
heart  from  the  first  seen  and  felt  the  hol- 
lownese  and  peril  of  the  whole  scheme  for 
a  new  testamentary  disposition  of  the 
crown.  Yet,  when  the  collapse  came,  her 
self-possession  far  surpassed  that  of  the 
chiet  leaders  on  her  side ;  and  as  doom, 
final  and  irreversible,  ffrew  gradually  fixed 
in  the  near  prospect,  her  heroic  patience 
and  courage  ana  discernment  otcw  too. 
She  was  never  for  a  moment  deluded  by 
hc^s  from  Wyat's  insurrection,  her  dis- 
i^probation  of  which  attempt  is  well 

•  ffolp  KcUe,  Poller  makes  her  eighteen ;  hot 
seventeen  was  most  probably  her  real  age  at  her 
death  in  Febmary  IKL  With  this  Mr.  Froude's 
aooount  eoncon. 


oonveyed  in  the  drama.  Her  spuit  and 
rapidity  in  the  discussion  with  Abbot 
Peckenham,  her  clearsighted  dutifulneas  in 
the  last  letter  to  her  &her,  and  the  lofty 
tone  of  the  last  message  to  her  sister, 
written  in  the  blank  leaves  of  her  Greek 
Testament,  all  these  would  seem  to  denote 
a  character  of  almost  oppressive  elevation, 
were  it  not  for  as  many  more  traits  mark- 
ing a  simple  and  charming  womanhood. 
Her  relations  to  her  husband  are  excel- 
lently brought  out  in  Mr.  Ross  Neil's 
drama.  She  had  looked  forward  to  life, 
not  as  one  whose  whole  nature  had  been 
absorbed  in  vigorous  study  to  the  ezoln- 
sion  of  more  orainary  sympathies,  but  with 
a  youthful  delight  in  the  prospect  of  beinv 
the  compiftnion  of  the  man  she  loved,  mna 
the  mother  of  his  children :  — 

A  perfect  woman,  nobly  plannM 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  andT oommaod ; 
And  yet  a  spirit  still,  and  bright 
With  sometliing  of  angelio  light 

But  the  storm  fell ;  and.  as  a  recent  critic 
has  remarked,  Mar^  could  hardly  have 
claimed  kinship  with  her  father,  her 
brother,  and  her  sister,  had  she  not  signed 
the  death-warrant  of  a  kinsman  or  kinswo- 
nutn.  Her  cou^iin  moved  forward  through 
cruel  hours  to  the  last,  with  the  soul-pos- 
sessing courage  and  calm  temper  of  one 
whose  feet  were  already  set  beyond  the 
waves  of  time  "  —  a  Boman  matron  and  a 
Christian  saint  united  in  a  single  character 
yet  with  the  natural  and  unstudied  ways 
of  one  who  had  never  looked  for  promin- 
ence and  notoriety  in  either  pleasure  or 
pain,  but  had  hoped  for  a  life  of  quietneaa 
and  household  love,  in  the 

peaoefhi  valley  of  her  lowliness. 

For  Mr.  Ross  NeiFs  drama  we  need  say 
no  better  thin|[  than  this,  that  it  leaves  U3» 
not  engaged  in  a  refined  discussion  on 
merit  or  demerit  in  the  author,  not  dis- 
tracted with  balancing  the  force  or  failure 
of  one  phrase  or  passage  against  another, 
but  possessed  with  the  sweet  and  noble 
memory  of  Jane  Grey. 


From  The  Pall  Hall  Gazette. 
INDIAN  FORESTS. 

A  B14UB-BOOK  on  forest  conservancy  in 
India«  extending  to  over  800  pages,  has 
just  made  its  appearance.  Voluminous 
as  it  is,  it  contains  but  an  instalment  of 
the  returns,  and  closes  with  a  despatoh 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Indha 
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which  bears  date  ike  last  day  of  1868. 
Yet  we  venture  to  say  that,  although  it 
may  be  less  satiafactory,  it  most  be  more 
lotereaiiDg  than  any  that  are  to  follow. 
For  it  telle  bow  the  attention  of  the  Qoy- 
emment  was  first  directed  to  the  deplore 
able  oooditioa  of  the  Indian  forests,  and  it 
cb^nicles  the  beginnings  of  a  system  of 
f»resi  coneeryancy  that  we  tmsl  may  be 
prodnctiye  aome  day  of  yast  benefits.  It 
was  high  time,  indeed,  that  decided  steps 
should  be  taken,  and  yet  we  can  hardly 
condemn  previous  Governments  for  stt- 
jHBeness.    In  the  absence  of  a  regular  de- 
psrtment  of  woods  and  forests^  the  timber 
qnestioa  waa  the  concern  of  nobody  in 
panicnlar,  and  every  one,  we  fancy,  had  an 
idea  that  the  forest  resources  of  India 
were  practically  inexhaustible.   So  they 
undoubtedly  had  been«  even  while  the 
British  occupation  was  in  progress.  But 
destruction  had  all  alon^  been  proceeding 
space,  had  sained  fresh  impulse  lately,  and 
had  naturaUy  been  most  complete  in  the 
most  thickly  settled  districts.   If  there 
had  once  been  an  abundance  of  wood,  the 
demands  npon  it  were  incessant.   It  was 
employed  to  an  immense  extent  for  build* 
ing  purposes ;  it  was  used  universally  for 
fuel.    Slight  Indian  structures  were  run  up 
with  no  thought  of  durability ;  the  insects 
and  the  <dimate  are  formidable  enemies, 
and  ill-seasoned  timber  required  to  be  fVe- 
qnently  renewed.   Native  proprietors  had 
neither  the  intelligence  nor  the  energy  to 
care  for  a  species  of  property  the  value  of 
which   tbey  hardly  recogntied.  Native 
woodmen  and  villagers  cut  the  wood  that 
came  most  conyeniently  to  them,  in  every 
stage  of  growth,  and  with  no  regard  to 
the  future.   Trees  were  felled  in  tracts, 
and  although  the  forests  renew  themselves 
by  seeding,  the  worthless  jungle  that  fol- 
lows the  sweeping  use  of  the  axe  chokes 
the  chance  saplings  that  may  come  strug- 
gling up  through  it.   The  fatal  dhya  sys- 
tem prevailed  in  the  central  f6rests.  The 
dkya,  we  mav  explain,  is  the  clearing  made 
by  some  hilunan  in  any  part  of  his  native 
forest  be  may  fancy.   He  brines  down  the 
trees,  and  bums  them,  using  the  ashes  for 
manure.   In  a  very  fsw  years  he  finds  the 
soil  less  rich  than  it  was  at  first,  and 
moves  away  to  resume  cultivation  hard  by 
in  similarly  destructive  fashion.   In  short, 
the  use  of  the  forests  was  great,  and  the 
abuse  mater  still,  when  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Indian  railway  works  forced 
the  question  on  the  attention  of  Govem- 
nient  It  was  evident  the  railways  must 
increase  the   consumption  enormously. 
They  created,  in  the  first  place,  an  urgent 


demand  for  timber  for  sleepers  and  other 
purposes.  Of  course,  the  agents  and  the 
Contractors  who  undertook  to  supply  the 
companies  bought  up  the  timber  they  could 
deliver  most  cheaply,  and  devastated  the 
immediate^  neighbourhood  of  the  lines  to 
save  themselves  the  cost  of  transport.  'I*hey 
cut  for  sleepers  the  promising  young  trees 
which  should  have  been  spared  to  grow 
into  first^tlaas  timber.  Nor  would  thyse 
abuses  come  to  an  end  with  the  completion 
of  the  lines.  Unless  in  exceptional  in- 
stances, both  the  railways  and  the  steam 
navigation  companies  burn  wood  in  place 
of  coal  in  their  engines,  and  consequently 
the  demand  would  bo  permanent,  and 
would  increase  steadily  as  the  supply  fell 
ofil  For  all  these  reasons,  it  became  evi- 
dent that  the  necessity  for  action  was  ur- 
gent. In  a  despatch  dated  November  1, 
1862,  the  Governor-General  in  Council 
fnlly  recognizes  this.  Indeed,  it  is  rarely 
we  find  language  so  outspoken  embodied 
in  an  official  document.  It  is  worth  while 
notittff  ipsissimis  verbis  some  of  the  facts 
stated,  for  they  are  so  startling  that  we 
should  have  been  slow  to  admit  them  had 
they  been  advanced  on  inferior  authority. 

In  Bengal  till  now  nothing  has  been  done  in 
the  matter  of  forests,  and  a  sufficient  commen- 
tary on  the  results  of  this  neglect  will  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  It  is  still  neoessary  to  import 
railway  sleepers  fVom  Norway,  because  the 
available  supply  of  suitable  timber  from  indig- 
enoQS  soaroee  is  too  ooetly  or  too  smalL  .  .  . 
In  the  North  Western  Provinoee  the  diffionlty 
of  obtaining  timber  has  been  painftilly  felt  for 
fifteen  years  or  mora  .  .  .  Colonel  Ramsay 
works  on  the  wrecks  of  the  forests,  and  it  will 
take  many  years  to  restore  them  to  a  proper 
condition.  ...  In  the  Punjaub  it  is  believed 
that  there  is  no  timber  of  any  appreciable  value 
except  on  the  elopes  within  the  Himalaya. 

The  despatch  proceeds  in  similar  tone, 
observing  that  it  was  only  within  a  very 
few  years  that  any  sort  of  authorized  for- 
est administration  had  existed  anywhere. 
Local  authorities,  having  no  instructions 
on  the  subiect  had  done  hitherto  what 
seemed  good  in  their  own  eyes.  Here  and 
there  an  energetic  man  had  taken  the  for- 
ests of  his  district  in  charge,  as  Colonel 
Ramsay  had  done  in  Kumaon,  and  such  is- 
olated instances  had  demonstrated  the 
necessity  of  universal  supervision.  In 
British  &urmah  there  was  already  a  forest 
conservator  commissioned  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Dr.  Brandis  was  a  German,  regu- 
larly trained,  we  presume,  in  the  German 
forest  school.  The  Burmese  forests  had 
probably  invited  attention  first,  as  being 
the  most  accessible  nurseries  of  the  teak 
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tree ;  and  before  a  sleeper  had  been  con- 
tracted for  bj  the  Indian  railways,  Indian 
teak  was  largely  purchased  by  English 
shipbuilders.  Dr.  Brandiseiyoyed  the  full 
confidence  of  the  Government,  and  was 
consulted  in  each  step  taken  towards  or- 
ganizing the  new  department.  The  chief 
objects  aimed  at  were  to  secure,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  control  of  all  the  valuable 
forests,  to  taboo  the  timber  against  free 
axes  and  see  tha\  none  of  it  should 
be  cut  without  regular  licence ;  to  form 
reserves,  plant  nurseries,  and  take  care 
generally  that  there  should  be  plenty  of 
young  wood  coming  on  to  replace  what 
was  used  up.  The  teak  and  tue  sSl  are 
the  trees  that  chiefly  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Grovemment.  The  sal,  although 
answering  admirably  for  railway  sleep- 
ers where  teak  is  not  to  be  procured,  is 
more  liable  than  teak  to  decay  and  disease. 
Moreover,  it  is  more  the  tree  of  Northern 
and  North  Eastern  India,  grows  often  in 
forests  remote  from  water-carriage,  while 
its  greater  weight  increases  the  difficulty 
of  transport.  The  teak,  on  the  contrary, 
is  found  as  a  rule  in  more  thicklv  settled 
districts,  and  nearer  the  centres  of  life  and 
industry.  Not  only  did  its  qualities  recom- 
mend it  for  every  purpose,  but  while  its 
wood  was  the  most  diyrable  of  all,  no  tree 
was  more  easy  to  felL  The  natives,  like 
the  English,  used  it  by  preference  for  all 
purposes,  and  accordingly  well-ffrown  teak 
trees  were  found  to  be  rare.  If  thev  ex- 
isted in  an^  quantity  it  was  in  out-of-the- 
way  situations,  and  the  remoteness  that 
had  saved  them  hitherto  reduced  their 
value  if  it  did  not  render  them  profitless. 
Government  ffelt  that  sharp*  remedies  were 
necessary,  and  the  measures  they  devised 
were  very  stringent  indeed.  If  they  erred, 
they  certainly  erred  on  the  right  side ;  but 
there  are  unbiassed  judges  who  think  they 
went  too  fast  and  too  far.  Undoubtedly 
they  created  much  discontent  in  certain 
localities.  The  necessities  of  the  railways 
first  directed  their  attention  to  the  matter, 
and  perhaps  they  legislated  too  much  in 
the  railway  interest  They  took  up  all 
the  forest  land  they  could  lay  claim  to, 
and  promulgated  a  new  code  of  forest 
laws.  From  time  immemorial  the  people 
had  been  in  the  habit  in  many  places  of 
cutting  what  wood  they  pleased.  Now 
thev  were  forbidden  to  tamper  not  merely 
with  the  teak,  but  with  all  the  better 
qualities  of  timber.  Compelled  to  use  in- 
ferior materials  for  their  dwellings,  they 
were  pat  to  gpreat  expense  in  renewing 
them.  Complaints  of  course  arose,  the 
answer  to  which  is  that  close  Bupervision 


is  diflicult  in  any  case  in  forest  tracts  of 
vast  extent;  that  any  concession  from 
arbitrary  rules  is  extremely  liable  to  be 
abused ;  that  the  restrictions  are  imposed 
as  much  iti  the  interest  of  the  natives  as 
of  any  one  else,  and  finally  that  they  are 
found  to  answer  their  purpose.  Fire  bad 
been  another  fruitful  source  of  ipjury  to 
the  forests.  In  some  districts,  in  Oadh 
and  Gdndwana  in  particular,  there  are 
vast  grassy  plains  lying  within  the  boand- 
aries  of  the  reserved  forest  tracts.  It  was 
the  custom  to  fire  these  plains  annually  in 
the  dry  season,  and,  of  course,  the  flames 
often  communicated  themselves  to.  the 
woods,  destroying  the  saplings  in  their 
outskirts.  Fortunately,  the  forests  can  be 
protected  from  these  risks  without  inflict- 
ing much  hardship  on  the  owners  of  the 
pastures.  The  arid  plains  may  be  fired 
with  impunity  early  in  the  spring,  while 
the  grass  in  the  woods  is  still  so  damp 
as  to  be  incombifst  ble.  These  tborongh- 
going  measures  tended  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  destruction.  But  although  the 
Indian  forests  propagate  themselves  by 
seeding,  it  was  not  enough  to  leave  tbem 
to  recover  by  the  slow  course  of  nature. 
The  demand  for  wood  is  pressing  now,  and 
must  increase  rapidly  as  steam  communi- 
cation develops.  According  to  the  Grov- 
ernor-General  in  Council,  "  for  the  present 
at  least  the  supply  of  fuel  must  be  consid- 
ered without  reference  to  the  possible  use 
of  coal  from  the  fields  in  Central  India 
or  Bengal.''  Colonel  Elphinstone  reports 
from  the  Punjanb  in  1866  that  the  market 
rate  of  wood  had  doubled  itself  within  the 
last  ten  years,  the  railway  demand  during 
that  period  being  comparatively  trifling. 
The  Government  accordingly  turned  their 
attention  to  forming  plantations  and 
nurseries,  either  actually  upon  the  great 
arteries  of  railway  traffic  or  on  rivers  and 
canals  communicating  with  these.  This 
has  been  abeady  done  to  a  considerable 
extent.  On  what  scale  the  planting  must 
be  carried  out  may  be  estimated  from  the 
fact  that,  according  to  one  very  competent 
authority,  from  thirty  to  forty  acres  of 
wood  are  necessary  to  supply  the  fuel  for 
a  single  mile  of  railwav.  Arrangements 
have  been  made,  besiaes,  to  lease  the 
forests  of  the  independent  princes  and 

Erivate  owners,  while  especial  attention 
as  been  paid  to  the  different  varieties  of 
Himalayan  pine,  forming  excellent  timber 
in  their  way,  although  not  equal  to  teak. 

In  short,  decided  measures  \\Si,YQ  been 
adopted  after  due  deliberation  ;  the  sul^ct 
has  been  thoroughly  ventilated,  and  noth- 
ing appears  to  have  been  neglected  which 
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experience  or  intelligence  could  suggest. 
The  authorities  were  fortunate  in  finding 
everywhere  zealous  agents  and  able  coun- 
cillors. Reports  had  been  ordered  from 
all  quarters,  and  some  of  them  are  models 
of  thought,  diligence,  and  accuracy.  They 
well  illustrate  the  versatility  and  ability 
of  the  best  class  of  our  Indian  officers, 
military  and  civil ;  for  nothing  would  seem 
more  foreign  to  their  ordinary  avocations 
than  forestry.  But  when  the  Government 
resolved  upon  taking  the  forests  under  its 
especial  tut<2lage,  it  became  obvious  that 
tlie  officials  who  were  to  administer  the 
new  department  should  be  men  specially 
educated.  Accordingly  a  staff  has  been 
organized  which  shall  n^anage  matters  on 
scientific  principles.  Candidates  trained 
at  one  of  the  forest  collegetj  in  France  or 
Germany  are  to  come  up  for  competitive 
examination.  Certain  assistance  is  ex- 
tended to  them  during  their  studies.  They 
arc  carefully  tested  on  a  sufficiently  wide 
range  of  subjects.  Hardy  habits  of  life 
and  robust  constitutions  are  made  indis- 
pensable qualifications,  and  they  ^re  sub- 
jected to  a  searching  medical  examination. 
To  give  an  idea  of  the  number  of  foresters 
to  he  employed,  we  may  mention  that  a 
minnte,  dated  September,  1868,  fixes  the 
force  of  the  Bengal  staff  at  seven  con- 
servators, fourteen  deputy  conservators, 
and  twenty-eight  assistant  conservators. 


AFFAIBS  AT  PEKIK. 
To  THB  Editob  of  thb  "  Stkctatoe." 

Sm,  —  Considerable  disappointment  was 
feh  by  those  interested  in  the  mainten- 
ance of  amicable  relations  between  China 
and  Europe  at  the  falilure  of  the  late  mis 
Bion  of  Chung  Hon  to  the  French  Govern 
ment.  The  Embassy  was  the  first  of  its 
Hnd,  and  Chung  Hon  was  the  first  Man- 
darin who  had  left  the  shores  of  China  as  the 
accredited  representative  of  the  Imperial 
Government.  His  high  rank  gave  addition- 
al importance  to  the  expedition,  and  as  he 
was  the  official  directly  responsible  for  the 
outrage  and  massacre  he  came  to  extenu- 
ate, and  as  it  was  well  understood  in  his 
own  country  that  his  life  depended  on  the 
success  of  Mb  negotiations,  great  hopes 
were  entertained  that  the  result  of  nis 
jotimey  might  be  to  provide  some  better 
assorance  for  the  maintenance  of  order 
and  the  protection  of  Europeans  than  we 
have*  at  present,  and  to  clear  away  some 
of  tiie  difficulties  and  misapprehensions 
that  impede  our  negotiations  with  the 


Chinese,  and  are  in  continual  danger  of  in- 
volving  us  in  a  war  of  revenge.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  he  was  refused  audience 
at  Versailles  on  the  ground  that  the  French 
Government  could  not  receive  ambassa- 
dors from  a  potentate  who  denied  a  simi- 
lar privilege  to  the  representatives  of 
France,  and  some  satisfaction  was  felt  that 
the  Celestials  were  at  last  taught  that 
their  barbarian  insolence  would  not  be  en- 
dured by  great  Powers  in  comparison  with 
whom  they  were  really  little  better  than 
savages.  It  now  appears  that  Oriental 
insolence  is  not  the  sole  or  main  cause  of 
this  apparently  absurd  piece  of  pretension. 
The  Emperor  is  not  insensible  to  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  on  good  terms  and  maintain- 
ing diplouiatic  relations  with  Europe,  but 
this  autocrat  is  not  altogether  his  own  mas- 
ter. Such  is  the  ignorance  of  his  subjects, 
and  so  deep  and  wide-spread  is  the  hatred 
of  the  "  foreign  devils,"  that  it  is  impossible 
for  him  to  receive  our  Ministers  in  person 
without  exciting  passions  and  suspicions 
that  might  shake  his  already  tottering 
throne  to  the  ground.  He  accordingly  shel- 
ters himself  behind  his  Ministers,  and  in 
order  to  evade  the  difficulty  as  long  as  possi- 
ble he  declines  to  proclaim  his  m^ority,  and 
in  our  interests  continues  in  a  state  of  pupil- 
age to  his  guardians.  The  Ministers,  on 
whom  the  responsibility  is  thus  thrown  of 
holding  intercourse  with  the  accursed  race, 
are  obliged  to  protect  themselves  from  pub- 
lic odium  by  proclaiming  violent  anti-for- 
eign sentiments,  knowing  that  on  the  Empe- 
ror's majority  a  coup  d*etat  in  which  their 
heads  would  pay  the  price  of  popular  appro- 
bation, would  be  an  easy  matter  for  the  Op- 
position. Yet  their  own  political  convic- 
tions are  by  no  means  violently  hostile  to 
foreigners,  and  they  are  in  the  curious  po- 
sition of  men  who  have  to  drive  their  coun- 
try in  a  direction  they  privately  regard  as 
beneficial,  but  which  they  are  compelled 
publicly  to  disavow.  Not  that  they  have 
any  greater  love  of  foreigners  than  the 
rest  of  their  countrymen,  but  they  have  to 
make  the  best  of  a  bad  business.  The 
country  can  only  be  driven  by  the  red  rag 
of  fear,  and  so  it  comes  about  that  they 
look  for  support  to  the  foreigners  them- 
selves, and  are  only  too  glad  to  see  symp- 
toms of  a  readiness  on  their  part  to  adopt 
vigorous  measures.  Every  gunboat  in 
the  river  is  an  additional  argument  for 
them,  and  has  this  great  meri^  that  it  is 
intelligible  to  the  meanest  capacity.  They 
are  thoroughly  aware  of  their  inability  to 
cope  with  any  European  power,  —  a  K>rci- 
ble  though  unpleasant  illustration  of  which 
is  the  fact  that  they  are  enticing  Europe- 
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an  officers  into  their  service  in  consider- 
able numbers,  if  at  least  rumour  is  to  be 
believed.  But  hpwever  this  may  be,  the 
feet  to  which  we  wish  to  draw  attention  is 
that  the  Chinese  Administration  is  more 
liberally  inclined  than  it  dares  to  avow  in 
the  teeth  of  the  violent  opposition  of  a  large 
miyority ;  that  it  is  thus  placed  in  a  highly 
precarious  condition,  and  may  be  supplant- 
ed at  any  moment  by  the  opposite  party, 
who  would  certainly  prove  the  sincerity  of 
their  hatred  by  ordering  or  conniving  at 
the  massacre  of  all  Europeans  in  Peking 
and  wherever  else  they  were  incapable  of 
protecting  themselves.  The  position,  there- 
fore, of  our  Ministers  at  reking  is  one 
without  parallel,  and  certainly  at  no  other 
Court  are  foreign  representatives  pos- 
sessed of  half  the  power.  It  is  fortunate 
for  us  that  we  enjoy  the  services  of  a  gen- 
tleman who  owns  an  acquaintance  with 
the  Chinese  character  possessed  by  no 
other  man  living.  Besides  his  diplomatic 
subordinates,  ho  has  under  him  a  consider- 
able staff  of  interpreters ;  and  a  similar 
establishment  is  maintained  by  the  Conti- 
nental Powers  and  by  America.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  any  svmptom  of 
weakness  at  home  which  should  lead  the 
Chinese  people,  the  most  ignorant  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  to  believe  that  we  should 
exact  no  greater  indemnity  for  another 
outrage  than  has  followed  the  Tientsin 


AT  PEKIN. 

massacre,  would  lose  us  all  these  valuable 
lives  and  everything  that  we  have  gaine^l 
in  China,  until  another  costly  war  should 
compel  the  people  of  that  country  to  ad- 
mit us  once  again,  more  detested  than  be- 
fore.  It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  ihe 
very  inadequate  notice  taken  of  the  Tient- 
sin massacre  will  be  regarded  as  an  invi- 
tation to  a  repetition  of  such  scenes,  and 
what  this  implies  cannot  be  imagined  by 
any  one  who  has  no  personal  experience 
of  the  bestial  cruelty  of  the  Chinese.  It  is 
more  easv  to  imagine  the  cost  in  men  and 
money  of  a  war  to  revenge  what  might 
have  been  prevented.  We  have  now 
friends  in  the  Government,  and  it  is  our 
duty  and  interest  to  strengthen  their 
hands.  It  is  open  to  us  to  do  this  in  two 
ways,  and  neither  should  be  neglected. 
We  ought  to  have  a  sufficient  force  at 
Hong  Kong  to  be  able  to  spare  a  few 
troops  for  the  protection  of  any  body  of 
Europeans  in  danger  of  attack,  and  for 
the  second  let  the  words  of  the  Emperor 
supply  a  hint.  "  If  it  were  not,"  said  he, 
"for  your  opium  and  your  missionaries, 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  between  us." 
Should  wo  dream  of  forcing  either  the  one 
or  the  other  upon  any  European  country? 

[We  publish  this  horn,  a  well-informed 
correspondent  without  endorsing  or  agree- 
ing with  it.  —  Ed.  Spectator.} 


Thb  Jewels  belonging  to  the  Apollo  gallery  of 
the  Louvre  were  concealed  during  the  Commune 
in  a  small  room,  carefully  walled  up,  on  the  seo- 
ond  story  of  the  building  erected  by  Fran9ois  I., 
QTer  the  Salle  Henri  11.  and  the  Salon  des  Sept 
Chemin^es.  The  work  had  been  so  skilfiilly  ez- 
ecated  that  the  insurgents,  during  their  two 
months'  occupation  of  the  Palace,  must  have 
passed  before  it  a  thousand  times  without  sus- 
pecting that  this  treasure  of  jewellery,  rock 
crystal,  enamels,  &o.,  estimated  at  fifty  millions 
of  francs,  was  so  near  them.  The  credit  of  this 
success  is  due  to  Count  Clement  de  Ris,  oonserv- 
ator,  and  to  the  employ^  of  the  museum ,  who 
were  several  times  on  the  point  of  being  shot 
for  reftising  to  disclose  the  place  of  oonceedment 


The  Wallaroo  Times  of  October  2nd  con- 
tains the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  the  culti- 
vation of  the  Peruvian  bark  trees,  ^oeially  in 
the  colony  of  New  South  Wales.  «*  When  it  is 
considered,"  says  the  writer,  "  that  such  valu- 
able species  as  Cinchona  Oondominea  and  C 


crispa  were  found  growing  to  a  height  of  80  feet 
with  a  diameter  of  10  or  12  inches,  where  the 
temperature  ranges  flrom  27*^  to  72**  Fahr. ,  and 
the  alluvial  soil  very  shallow,  there  ought  not 
to  be  much  difficulty  in  finding  out  suitable  lo- 
calities for  some  species  of  this  valuable  plant  in 
this  colony.'*  The  exhaustion  of  the  Peruvian 
bark  forests  of  South  America,  and  the  increas- 
ing price  of  quinine,  render  this  movement  of 
great  importance. 


The  rooms  in  the  Palace  of  Fontfldnebleaa 
will  shortly  resume  their  ordinary  aspect,  work- 
men having  been  for  several  weeks  employed  in 
replacing  all  the  fhmiture,  pictures,  hangings, 
tapestries,  clocks,  and  works  of  art.  It  appears 
that  the  director,  M.  Boyer,  on  the  first  news 
of  the  Prussian  invasion,  found  means  to  stow 
away  all  these  valuable  articles,  as  well  as  the 
wines,  in  a  place  of  security.  When  the  Ger- 
man officers,  in  passing  through  the  town,  went 
to  visit  the  pal:ice,  they  were  not  a  little  sur- 
prised to  find  it  totally  unftimished. 
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THE  CLOUD  CONFINES,  ETC. 


THE  CLOUD  CONFUIES. 

Turn  day  is  dark  and  the  night 
To  him  that  would  search  thdr  heart; 
No  lips  of  cloud  that  will  part, 
Nor  morniog  song  in  the  light  1 

Only,  gazing  alone, 
.  To  him  wild  sha^pws  are  shown, 

Deep  under  deep  unknown 
And  height  above  unknown  height 
filll  we  saj  as  we  go, — 

Strange  to  think  by  the  way. 
Whatever  there  is  to  know. 
That  shall  we  know  one  day." 

The  Past  is  over  and  fled ; 
Named  new,  we  name  it  the  old; 
Thereof  some  tale  hath  been  told. 
But  no  word  comes  from  the  dead; 
Whether  at  all  they  be, 
Or  whether  as  bond  or  frae. 
Or  whether  they  too  were  we. 
Or  by  what  spell  th^  have  sped. 
Still  we  say  as  we  go, — 

**  Strange  to  think  by  the  way, 
Whatever  there  is  to  know. 
That  shall  we  know  one  day." 

What  of  the  heart  of  hate 

That  beats  in  thy  breast,  O  Time  T  ^ 
.  Red  strife  from  the  furthest  prime. 
And  anguish  of  fieroe  debate; 
War  that  shatters  her  slain. 
And  peace  that  grinds  them  as  gnia. 
And  eyes  fixed  ever  in  Tain 
On  the  pitiless  eyes  of  Fate. 

Still  we  say  as  we  go, — 

**  Strange  to  think  by  the  way. 
Whatever  there  is  to  know. 
That  shall  we  know  one  day.*' 

What  of  the  heart  of  love 
That  bleeds  in  thy  breast,  O  Blan?— 
Thy  kisses  snatched  'neath  the  ban 
Of  fongs  that  mock  them  above; 
Thy  bells  prdonged  unto  knells. 
Thy  hope  that  a  breath  dispels. 
Thy  bitter  forlorn  farewells 
And  the  empty  echoes  thereof? 
Still  we  say  as  we  go, — 

**  Strange  to  think  by  the  way, 
Whatever  there  is  to  know, 
That  shall  we  know  one  day." 

The  sky  leans  dumb  on  the  sea. 
Aweary  with  all  its  wings; 
And  obi  the  song  the  sea  sings 
Is  dark  everlastingly. 
Our  past  is  clean  forgot. 
Our  present  is  and  is  not. 
Our  future*s  a  sealed  seedplot. 
And  what  betwixt  them  are  we  T 

What  word's  to  say  as  we  go? 

What  thought's  tc  think  by  the  way  ? 
What  truth  may  there  be  to  know. 
And  shall  we  know  It  one  day  ? 

Dastk  Qabbixl  BossxTn, 


Ems. 

Umdee  the  boughs  of  the  mighty  oedar. 
Flitting  across  the  sun-lit  lawn. 
Restless  and  gay  as  a  bird  of  summer. 
Buoyant  and  tneh  as  a  fair  spring  dawn. 
Ever  rippling  the  onward  current 
Of  dally  life  with  a  deepening  Joy, 
Laughs  little  Ettie,  the  household  plaything 
Ettie,  our  bonnie,  our  brigUt-faceu  boy! 

Clutching  up  his  favourite  kitten 
In  a  reckless  fiishion,  queer  to  see; 
Romping  among  the  black-haired  puppies. 
Hark!  how  he  shouts  with  exultant  glee. 
But  if  he  deems  that  his  dumb  companioM 
Are  hurt  by  a  harsh  or  an  ang^y  word. 
The  sm^l  lips  quiver  and  dark  eyes  glisten* 
By  the  depths  of  a  tender  pity  stirred. 

Passionate  tempests  of  short-lived  anger 
(May  they  be  as  brief  in  the  coming  years!) 
Flame  in  the  midst  of  his  fun  and  frolic. 
Suddenly  quenched  in  repentant  tears. 
A  moment  more,  and  the  quick  mood  changes; 
With  folded  hands,  and  a  serious  look 
In  his  deep  clear  eyes,  the  tiny  student 
Ponders  over  his  picture-book. 

Or  be  comes  with  a  glance  of  aroh  entreaty. 
And  quaint,  sweet  fragments  of  baby-speech; 
And  we  think  we  have  lured  him  down  to  still* 
ness 

By  the  gift  of  an  apple  or  crimson  peach 
But  no!   Away  with  a  ceaseless  patter 
The  small  feet  go  on  the  nursery  floor; 
And  a  second  after,  the  white  f^k  glimii\^ 
Like  a  butterfly  out  through  the  open  door. 

So  wane  the  hours,  till  the  OTening  slumber 
Composes  to  rest  each  round  white  limb. 
And  the  curly  head  on  the  welcome  pillow 
Peacefully  sinks  in  the  twilight  dim. 
Oh,  through  the  paths  of  the  unseen  fUtore, 
Irf  storm  or  in  sunshine,  grief  or  joy. 
Brave  and  pure,  and  lovlng-heartBd, 
Qod  keep  our  Ettie,  our  darling  boy! 


TWO  HOMES. 


3b  a  wmng  English  lady  in  a  midtary  BditpittU  at 
VarUru/ie.  Sept.  1810. 

What  do  the  dark  eyes  of  the  dying  find 

To  waken  dream  or  memory,  seeing  you  ? 

In  ^our  sweet  eyes  what  other  eyes  are  blue. 
And  in  your  hair  what  gold  hair  on  the  wind 
Floats  of  the  days  gone  almost  out  of  mind  7 
In  deep  (rreen  valleys  of  the  Father-land 

He  may  remember  girls  with  looks  like  thine; 
Blay  guess  how,  when  the  waiting  angels  stand, 

Some  lost  love's  eyes  grow  dim  before  they 
shine 

With  welcome :  — so  past  homes,  or  homes  to 
be. 

He  sees  a  moment,  ere,  a  moment  blind. 

He  crosses  Death'd  inhospitatle  sea. 
And  with' brief  passage  of  those  barren  lands 
Comes  to  the  home  that  is  not  made  with  handa. 
A.  L.  Maomillan. 
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From  Blaokwood'B  Magiiliw. 

FRENCH  CBILDBEN. 

Thb  fM^sect  average  duration  of  life  in 
France  is  aboat  tbirty-eigbt  years;  the 
popalation  amounts  to  thirtj-eight  mil- 
lions ;  consequently,  if  we  take  fifteen  as 
the  age  where  childhood  ends,  there  would 
appear  to  be  about  fifteen  millions  of 
children  in  France.  This  wajT  of  calculat- 
ing is,  of  course,  not  absolutely  exacts  but 
it  suffices  to  give  an  approximate  idea  on 
the  anbject;  and,  in  the  absence  of  any 
^ecific  information  in  the  census  returns, 
it  is  the  only  one  which  can  be  applied. 

Fifteen  millions  of  children  imply  fifteen 
millions  of  dififerent  characters;  for  until 
education,  example,  and  habit  have  ler- 
elled  the  infinitely-varied  dispositions  with 
which  we  come  into  the  world,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  any  two  of  ns  are  really  alike. 
Under  the  influence  of  our  bringing  up  " 
we  tend  towards  approximate  uniformity, 
externally,  at  least;  we  learn  to  control 
ear  tempers,  to  guide  our  tongues,  to  sub- 
due our  caprices.  But  children  are  more 
natural :  we  see  them  almost  as  they  are 
»the  mass  of  them,  that  is;  and  so  long 
as  t^ey  have  not  been  led  under  the  com- 
mon yoke  by  common  teaching,  they  ex- 
hibit a  variety  of  humours  and  fancies 
which  we  cease  to  find  in  thetr  well- 
schooled  elders.  It  is  therefore  impossible 
to  lay  down  any  general  national  type  of 
character  for  children,  especially  as,  in  most 
eases,  their  habits  of  thought,  their  manners 
and  their  prejudices,  are  susceptible  of  en- 
tire modification  if  they  are  removed  dw> 
ing  childhood  from  one  oentr^  to  another. 
It  has  been  proved,  by  numerous  examples, 
that  a  boy  of  ten,  if  he  be  transported  to  an- 
other land,  may  forget  in  three  years  his 
native  language  and  his  father's  name; 
and  though  this  example  is  excessivd  and 
exceptional,  it  proves,  at  all  events,  that 
with  such  plastic  elements  as  children's 
minds,  original  tendencies  may  be  totally 
e£fjiced,and  that  the  form  of  their  devel- 
opment is  but  an  accident  depending 
mainly  on  the  circumstances  which  sur- 
round them.  Of  course  this  in  no  way 
means  that  the  real  basis  of  character 
can  be  remodelled  by  outward  leverage; 
an  that  is  intended  to  be  urged  is,  that  the 
parts  of  young  natures  which  dapeod  to 


their  formation  and  consolidation  on  local 
and  personal  influences  are  liable  to  change 
with  those  influence?,  so  long  as  time  has 
not  stamped  them  definitely  and  indelibly. 
And  if  this  be  true  as  a  general  principle  ; 
if  the  innumerable  shades  and  tints  of 
temperament  which  we  observe  in  yet  un- 
trained minds  are  met  with  in  every  land ; 
if,  diversified  as  they  are  by  nature,  these 
minds  are.  susceptible  of  endless  other 
changes  from  the  effect  of  the  new  con- 
tacts to  which  they  may  be  successively 
exposed,  —  it  follows  that  in  a  country  so 
large  as  France,  composed  ef  so  many 
difSsrent  provinces,  containing  populations 
of  varied  origin  and  habits,  we  shall  re- 
mark, even  more  than  elsewhere,  the  end- 
lessly-shifUng  phases  of  child-nature.  But 
though  France  exhibits  even  less  uniform- 
ity in  the  matter  than  is  discoverable  in 
other  countries,  it  shows  no  excessive  con- 
tradictions; and  though  the  fifteen  mil- 
lions of  little  people  that  we  are  talking 
of  possess  fifteen  millions  of  different  little 
heads  and  hearts,  the  contrasts  between 
them  are,  after  all,  not  so  vast  as  to  pre- 
vent us  from  grouping  them  into  a  few 
classes. 

At  first  sight  it  may  seem  needless,  and 
indeed  almost  absurd,  to  say  that  the 
main  distinction  to  establish  between 
French  children  is  to  divide  them  into 
boys  and  girls;  the  difference  of  sex  is, 
however,  accompanied  in  France  by  such 
singular  and  such  marked  differences  of 
character  and  natural  tendencies,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  it ;  it  is 
the  essential  basis  of  the  subject.  The 
French  do  not  see  it,  at  least  it  does  not 
strike  them  with  anything  like  the  force 
with  which  it  presents  itself  to  foreign 
observers ;  and  they  are  particularly  sur- 
prised to  be  told  that  the  radical  demarca- 
tion which  exists  between  their  men  and 
women  asserts  itself  from  the  cradle,  and 
that  the  special  masculine  and  feminine 
peculiarities  of  their  national  temper  are 
distinctly  visible  in  their  children.  Ex- 
cepting the  United  States,  no  country  ex- 
hibits a  divergence  of  ideas  and  objects 
between  the  sexes  such  as  we  recognize  in 
France.  Other  nations  show  us  a  toler- 
able unity  of  ends  and  means  between 
men  and  women;  we  find  eLiewhere  ap- 
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proximately  identical  hopes  and  principles 
and  springa  of  action.  In  America  and  in 
France  we  discover,  on  the  contrary,  that 
though  husbands  and  wives,  brothers  and 
sisters,  may  live  together  in  admirable 
harmony,  they  differ  profoundly  in  their 
views  of  life  and  its  duties,  and  in  the 
systems  which  they  employ  to  attain  the 
form  and  degree  of  contentment  which 
their  individual  needs  may  crave  for.  It 
is  not  going  too  far  to  say  —  though  the 
question  must  be  approached  with  infinite 
prudence,  in  order  to  avoid  exaggeration  — 
that  the  salient  dispositions  of  the  French 
man  and  the  French  woman  drift  in  oppo- 
site directions.  The  sexes  are  held  to- 
gether by  a  common  bond  of  interest  and 
affection,  but  their  tendencies  are  not  the 
same;  and  they  live,  as  a  whole,  in  a 
chronic  condition  of  disaccord  on  many 
of  the  main  theories,  obligations,  and  even 
pleasures  of  existence.  The  women  stand, 
incontestably,  far  above  the  men.  We 
need  not  look  long  or  wide  for  a  proof  of 
this  assertion:  the  attitude  of  the  two 
sexes  during  the  late  war,  and  especially 
inside  besieged  Paris,  supplies  it  with 
suficient  force.  Of  course  all  these  obser- 
vations are  only  general  —  there  are  plen- 
tiful exceptions;  but  it  cannot  be  dented 
that  the  higher  moral  qualities  —  resolute 
attachment  to  duty,  self-sacrificing  devo- 
tion, unyielding  maintenance  of  principle, 
and  religious  faith,  which  is  the  key  to  all 
the  rest  —  are  abundant  amongst  French 
women,  and  are  relatively  rare  amongst 
French  men.  It  is  pleasantor  to  state  the 
question  in  this  negative  form,  to  indicate 
the  qualities  which  the  men  have  not,  than 
to  define  it  positively  and  to  determine 
the  defects  which  they  have;  and  it  is 
scarcely  necessary,  for  the  purpose  which 
we  are  pursuing,  to  be  more  precise  in  the 
comparison  between  grown-up  people. 
Our  inquiry  is  limited  to  children;  and, 
provided  we  clearly  recognize  the  main 
outlines  of  the  distinctions  which  exist 
between  their  parents,  that  will  suflce  to 
enable  us  to  verify  the  statement  that  those 
same  distinctions  are  visible,  of  course  in 
less  vivid  colours,  amongst  the  little  ones. 

Every  one  will  assent  to  the  proposition 
that  the  most  marked  feature  of  the 
French  is  the  development  of  their  emo- 


tional and  sensational  faculties.  This 
development  exifits  in  both  sexes,  bat  is 
fkr  more  evident  amongst  the  women  than 
amongst  the  men ;  and  it  seems  to  acquire 
force  with  edncation,  and  to  be  most  glar- 
ingly conspicuous  in  the  highest  classes. 
Repression  of  manifestations  of  feeling 
forms  no  part  of  French  teaching:  on  the 
contrary,  those  manifestations  are  regarded 
as  natural  and  permissible.  We  therefore 
find  that  French  mothers  rather  encourage 
their  children,  and  especially  their  daugh- 
ters, never  to  conceal  the  impressions 
which  may  agitate  them,  providing  always 
that  those  impressions  are  honest  and  real, 
and  are  not  of  a  nature  to  shook  either 
canvenanc^  or  principles.  It  follows  that 
the  impulses  of  children  remain  unchecked, 
that  they  rush  into  light  directly  they  are 
felt,  and  that  the  influence  of  mothers  and 
of  governesses  is  employed  to  guide  such 
impulses  to  a  faithful  and  graceful  form  of 
expression  far  more  than  to  suppress  or 
even  oontrol  them  in  themselves.  There 
is  a  vast  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  this 
system.  It  stimulates  individuality,  it 
fortifies  the  affections,  it  develops  sensi- 
bility in  all  its  varied  forms.  It  has  been 
applied  for  generattona,  and  it  has  pro- 
duced an  hereditarily-acquired  capacity 
of  sentiment  which,  at  this  present  time, 
is  certainly  greater  than  that  possessed  by 
any  other  nation.  The  range  of  this  senti- 
ment is  most  extensive.  It  applies  to 
almost  every  position  and  almost  every 
accident  of  life,  to  art,  and  even  to  science ; 
but  its  full  eflbct,  its  fiill  consequences,  are 
naturally  ob^rved  in  the  tenderer  sym- 
pathies, in  the  emotions,  and  in  the  gentler 
duties  which  fall  particularly  on  women. 
There  is,  in  most  Frenchwomen,  a  gushing- 
ness,  an  unrestrained  outpouring  of  inner 
self^  #hich  is  reproduced  in  their  daughters 
as  abundantly  as  in  themselves.  Girls, 
from  their  very  babyhood,  live  side  by 
side  with  demonstrative  mothers,  who 
show  and  say  what  they  think  and  feel 
with  a  natural  frankness  of  which  they  are 
scarcely  conscious.  The  children  not  only 
inherit  this  disposition,  but  are  aided  to 
develop  it  in  their  own  little  hearts  by 
example,  oontaot,  and  advice.  They  are 
bom  impulsive.  They  are  shown  how  to 
be  so;  and  they  are  told  that,  provided 
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impnUe  be  well  expressed,  and  be  directed 
to'  worthy  objects,  it  is  a  source  of  joy,  of 
tendernese,  and  of  charm.  The  English 
theory  is  rather  contrary  to  this;  but  such 
mattera  are  questions  of  race  and  of 
national  habit  And  furtbermore,  if  we 
are  honesty  we  shall  own  that  keen  suscep- 
tibility of  emotion  is  infinitely  attractive 
in  a  true  woman.  Young  French  girls 
have  it  to  an  astonishing  extent,  particu- 
larly in  the  upper  ranks.  Their  heads  and 
hearts  live  in  the  open  air ;  their  natures 
arc  all  outside.  They  have  no  place  where 
they  can  hide  away  a  thought  from  their 
mother's  sight;  it  must  come  out.  It  is 
easy  to  understand,  even .  at  a  distance, 
bow  this  simplifies  the  guidance  of  a  child. 
Its  merits  and  its  defects  come  right  into 
Hb  mother's  hand.  She  has  not  got  to 
hmit  for  them,  and  to  doubt  whether  she 
sees  the  truth;  it  glares  at  her  in  the 
hundred  little  acts  and  words  of  her  ex- 
paoaive  girL  The  French  child  wears  no 
mask. 

And  the  direct  aotion  of  the  mother  be- 
comes all  the  stronger  from  the  almost 
nniversal  custom  of  keeping  her  children 
with  her  day  and  night.   Many  a  girl  in 
France  has  never  slept  outside  her  mother's 
chamber  until  she  leaves  it  to  be  married, 
andy  at  the  worst,  she  is  no  farther  off 
than  the  next  room,  with  an  open  door  be- 
tween.   Such  unceasing  neighbourhood 
brings  about  an  action  which  may  be  not 
only  intellectual  and  moral,  but  possibly 
physical  and  magnetic  too.   The  mother 
passes  into  the  daughter*  the  daughter 
absorbs  the  mother,  their  essences  get 
mixed;  and  hence  it  is  that  Frenchwomen 
exercise  such  singular  power  over  their 
girla,  and  that  the  girls  so  generally  be- 
come an  exact  reproduction  of  the  mother 
under  whose  constant  eye  they  have  grown 
to  womanhood.   Between  the  transparent 
frankness  of  the  child's  nature  and  the 
indefktigable  proximity  of  the  parent,  we 
get  the  explanation  of  the  regular  trans- 
mission of  those  types  of  character  which 
feeem  to  remain  unvaried  in  so  many 
French  families,  and  which  may  almost  be 
said  to  belong  to  them  as  their  names  do. 
The  same  qualities  and  the  same  defects 
are  reproduced  from  generation  to  genera- 
tioB  amongst  people  of  analogous  pouition 


living  under  similar  influences  and  prejo- 
dices.  When  a  wife  comes  in  from  another 
origin,  she  may  perhaps  introduce  new 
elements ;  but  if  so,  they  get  effaced,  or  at 
all  events  weakened,  by  the  old  traditions 
with  which  they  have  to  contend ;  so  that 
the  main  features  of  the  house  continue  to 
be  recognizable,  and  the  child  appropriates 
them  herself,  and  hands  them  over  again 
when  she,  jn  her  turn,  becomes  a  mother. 
This  is,  however,  true  only  of  the  upper 
classes,  where  pride  of  race,  and  the 
supposed  obligation  to  maintain  precon- 
ceived notions,  still  exist  with  wonderful 
vigour.  In  the  middle  and  lower  stages 
of  society  no  such  religion  can  be  found. 
There,  the  operation  of  modern  levelling 
is  seen  in  its  fullest  force ;  there,  no  an- 
cestral theories  compete  with  nineteenth- 
century  tendencies;  there,  the  modern 
woman  and  her  modem  child  are  fashioned 
as  the  modern  man  requires,  but  always, 
though  in  varying  degrees,  with  emotional 
hearts  and  uhchecked  community  of  sym- 
pathies. 

The  general  result  is,  that  wherever  we 
look  throughout  France,  in  chateaux  and 
in  cottages,  in  the  hotels  "  of  Paris,  and 
in  workmen's  lodgings,  we  see  the  girl 
children  echoing  their  mothers,  sometimes 
with  absolute  exactness,  sometimes  with 
merely  approximate  resemblance,  but  al- 
ways with  a  sort  of  outbursting  natural 
truth  which  is  singularly  winning,  and 
which  inspires  very  thorough  coufidence 
in  the  honesty  of  their  hearts.  Such  a 
beginning  indicates  pretty  clearly  that  the 
girls  will  grow  into  women  capable  of 
feeling  in  most  of  its  best  shapes;  and 
though  the  tone  of  the  society  into  which 
they  may  be  thrown  may  deviate  them 
from  their  first  track,  and  may  make  them 
worthless  instead  of  worthy,  they  will  none 
the  less  retain  their  early  readiness  of 
sensation  and  their  faculty  of  expressing 
it  If  we  look  out  of  Paris,  if  we  take  the 
mass  of  the  country  population,  we  recog- 
nize that  a  very  small  minority  of  the  girls 
grow  up  to  abandon  their  first  teaching ; 
we  see  how  difficult  it  is  to  eradicate  the 
stamp  which  the  mother  puts  upon  her 
child;  and  we  own  that  these  French- 
women, according  to  their  lights,  know 
how  to  do  their  duty  to  their  young. 
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Europe  perhaps  does  not  beliere  one  word 
of  this ;  Europe  measures  France  by  what 
it  sees  of  it,  by  a  few  hundred  Pariaiennes 
who  stand  forward  in  flagrant  radiance, 
and  who  damage  their  country  in  the 
eyes  of  the  entire  world  for  the  satisfaction 
of  their  own  vanity.  Those  women  are 
not  France;  those  women's  children  are 
not  French  children.  The  poor  little 
creatures  who  are  sent  dressed  up  to  the 
Tuileriea  Gardens  to  play  in  pubLio  their 
mothers"  parts  are  what  travellers  see,  and 
what  they,  not  unnaturally,  imagine  to  be 
the  normal  type ;  but  the  error  is  as  great 
as  to  take  coarse  novels  as  the  expression 
of  national  literature.  Furthermore,  it 
should  be  remembered  that,  for  the  last 
thirty  years,  Paris  has  become  th«  home 
of  a  large  number  of  foreigners  with  money, 
and  that  a  good  many  of  the  girls  who 
make  a  moralist  mourn  when  he  looks  at 
them  in  the  Champs  Elys^es  do  not  be- 
long to  France  at  all.  The  nation  has 
faults  enough,  in  all  conscience ;  but  it  is 
not  fair  either  to  attribute  to  it  what  it 
does  not  deserve,  or  to  ascribe  to  the  en- 
tire people  the  sins  of' a  special  few.  If 
there  be  one  undoubted,  indisputable 
merit  of  a  Frenchwoman,  it  is  her  devo- 
tion to  her  girls,  and  her  resolute  effort  to 
keep  them  pure.  The  remarkable  young 
person  of  ten  that  an  Englishman  contem- 
plates with  stupefaction  under  the  chest- 
nut-trees round  the  obelisk,  and  in  whom 
he  observes  a  variety  of  precocious  defects, 
is  no  more  a  sample  of  real  French  chil- 
dren than  a  peacock  is  an  ordinary  speci- 
men of  birds,  or  the  "  Vie  Parisienne  "  an 
example  of  everydajr  newspapers.  She  is 
a  proauct  of  the  period,  an  accident  of  the 
epoch ;  she  is  not  the  representative  of 
^  her  country.  She  may  or  may  not  be  as 
*  impudent  as  Guvroche,  as  dictatorial  as 
Napoleon,  and  as  bumptious  as  Louis  XIV. ; 
that  depends  on  her  temperament  and  her 
mamma ;  but,  whatever  be  the  degree  of 
her  premature  fastness,  she  is  but  a  mem- 
ber of  a  little  tainted  flock  —  she  is  not 
France.   We  find  real  France  elsewhere. 

The  other  extreme  exists,  as  it  does  all 
the  world  over.  It  includes  the  ofbpring 
of  the  terrifically  strict  people,  of  the  in- 
tensely rigid  mothers  who  tie  up  their 
girls  in  a  preserve  of  ruthless  piety,  out  of 
which  the  poor  little  things  would  fly  away 
if  they  could.  If  there  be  any  position  in 
which  a  French  child  hides  her  real 
thoughts^  it  ia  in  a  few  of  those  appalling 
houses  where  devotion  attains  the  height 
of  cruelty.  Happily  there  are  not  many 
of  them;  but  there  are  enough,  particu- 
larly in  country  towns,  to  show  us  exam- 


ples of  saddened  children  who  are  taken 
to  church  four  times  each  day,  and  who 
are  forbidden  to  play  because  play  dis* 
tracts  from  prayer.  This  sort  of  teaching 
defeats  ita  own  end ;  reaction  comes  with 
liberty ;  and  in  cases  of  this  class  it  is  not 
un  frequent  to  see  the  whole  impress  of  the 
mother's  efforts  fade,  instead  of  assuming 
a  durable  and  lasting  form,  as  is  the  rule 
in  France. 

Between  these  two  exceptions — be- 
tween the  pert,  pretentious,  half-vicioaa 
little  damsel  that  Paris  often  shows  ns, 
and  the  cheerless,  over-prayer-booked, 
laughter-dreading  victims  at  the  other  end 
of  the  scale  —  lie  the  real  girls  of  France. 
Naturally  we  find  in  them  all  the  shades 
of  character  which  lie  between  the  limits 
of  utter  worldliness  and  total  piety ;  and 
we  shall  recognize  that,  however  true  it  be 
that  the  parent's  influence  ^is  extraordina* 
rily  powerful  in  France,  it  in  no  way  suf- 
fices even  to  unify  the  natures  of  childrea 
of  the  same  mother,  still  less  to  reduce  to 
any  general  type  the  fifteen  millions  of 
temperaments  before  us.  The  persistence 
of  individuality  in  the  child  is  especially 
remarkable,  when  we  take  into  account 
the  fact  that  most  French  children  live  en- 
tirely with  their  families;  that  they  not 
only,  as  has  been  already  said,  sleep  in 
their  mother's  room,  but  that  thev  pass 
the  day  with  her,  take  all  their  meals  with 
her,  are  not  sent  into  a  nursery  (there  are 
no  nurseries  in  France),  are  not  left  to  the 
care  of  servants,  and  tiiat  they  participate 
almost  completely  in  the  life  of  the  grown- 
up people  round  them.  The  consequence 
is  that  the  French  girl  leads  pretty  much 
the  same  existence  as  her  mother:  she 
does  not  pay  formal  visits  with  her,  or  go 
to  haXh  or  theatres,  but  as,  indoors,  she 
scarcely  leaves  her  mother's  aide,  she 
thinks  and  feels  with  her,  she  chatters 
with  her  visitors,  she  is  in  permanent  con- 
tact with  men  and  women,  and  is  not  lim- 
ited to  society  of  her  own  a^e.  Yet  she 
remains  herself :  her  personality  is  not  ef- 
faced by  what  she  sees  and  hears.  This 
maintenance  of  self  makes  French  chil- 
dren very  attractive  to  study ;  one  is  sure 
to  find  peculiarities  in  each  of  them,  and 
those  peculiarities  come  out  and  show 
themselves  without  reserve  or  hindrance, 
pushed  forward  as  they  are  by  impulsive- 
ness. If,  however,  they  involved  radical 
differences,  it  would  be  impossible  to  at- 
tempt any  classification  of  character :  they 
do  not  go  so  far  as  that ;  they  only  indi- 
cate subtle  shades  and  delicate  tints,  and 
in  no  way  imply  fundamental  distinctions^ 

We  may  thereforei  without  stopping  at 
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the  sab-varieties,  roughly  divide  the  girls 
of  France  pretty  much  as  girls  are  divided 
ail  the  world  over :  there  are  the  reUgioaa 
and  the  irreligious,  the  intelligent  and  the 
stupid,  the  affected  and  the  natural,  the 
8elf-«acrificing  and  the  selfish*   In  indicat- 
ing these  main  categories,  it  must  at  once 
be  added  that  the  majoriQr  of  the  chil- 
dren like  the  majority  of  the  women, 
belong  to  the  four  good  classes.  There 
are  more   religious,  intelligent,  natural, 
unselfish  children  than  the  contrary.  Pre- 
judice is  no  guide  to  truth ;  and  though 
there  are  a  good  many  foreign  lookers-on 
who  are  quite  convinced  that  most  French 
women  are  selfish  coquettes,  living  mainly 
to  amuse  themselves  and  to  satisfy  their 
vanity,  that  impression  is  radically  false. 
There  are  such  women  in  what  seems  to 
be  abundance,  particularly  in  Paris;  but 
in  reality  they  constitute  a  feeble  minor- 
ity, and  they  only  appear  to  be  numerous 
because  the' very  \nature  of  their  defects 
leads  them  to  publicly  expose  those  de- 
fects.   They  need  excitement  and  admira- 
tion, and  they  ask  for  both.   The  few  for- 
eigners who  really  go  into  Fr^ch  society 
see  specimens  of  such  women  at  dinners 
and  at  balK  hear  the  noise  they  make, 
scarcely  notice  their  quieter  companions, 
and  carry  away  the  notion  that  everybody 
is  alike.    This  is  an  enormous  error.  For 
one  woman  who  goes  to  balls,  there  are, 
in  all  France,  fifty  who  stopat  home,  out 
of  sight  and  out  of  reach.   Those  are  the 
women  who  constitute  the  nation — those 
are  the  women  who  rear  French  girls  :  it 
is  upon  them  that  opinion  should  be  based, 
and  not  upon  the  exceptional  Parisienne, 
who  is  80  generally  accepted  as  the  type  of 
France.   It  is,  nevertheless,  incontestable 
that  this  latter  model  has  become  some- 
what multiplied  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  that  recent  habits  of  extrava- 
(^ance  and  luxury  have  sorely  damaged 
the  part  of  the  rising  generation  which 
has  been  exposed  to  them ;  but  here, 
again,  the  truth  is  that  the  number  of 
rowdy  women  who  grew  into  existence 
under  the  Empire  w^is,  relatively,  very 
limited,  and  that  their  influence  has  been 
far  less  extensive  than  is  supposed  outside 
Prance.    An  infinitely  lai^e  proportion 
of  the  educated  population  shrank  from 
the  contact  of  that  new  product  —  the  fast 
woman :  the  evil  conseauences  of  her  ap- 
parition will  therefore  be  limited  to  her 
own  offspring,  and  will  not  be  transmitted 
to  the  children  of  others.   Farthermore,  a 
reaction  against  her  seems  to  have  serious- 
ly set  in  since  the  war,  and  she  herself 
is  probably  condemned  to  disappear ;  if  so, 


her  action  on  her  girls  may  perhaps  be 
counteracted  by  the  new  atmosphere  which 
those  girls  will  breathe  when  they  become 
womeuk  At  the  worst,  we  may  be  sure 
that  she  will  recruit  no  new  followers  now, 
and  that  the  evil  she  has  already  done  will 
extend  no  further. 

After  all,  it  is  but  natural  thai  the  mass 
of  Ekiropean  women  should  be  good. 
Their  tendency,  without  distinction  of  na- 
tion^ity,  is  towards  duty,  faith,  and  gen- 
tleness. The  French  are  only  like  the 
others,  excepting  that  the  manifestatioa 
of  their  feehngs,  good  or  bad,  assumes  a 
more  demonstrative  form.  Their  girls  fol- 
low the  same  rule ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  infinite  variety  of  their  individual  pe- 
culiarities, they  present  as  a  whole,  the 
same  natural  dispositions  towards  virtue 
and  simplicity.  But  where  French  home 
life  puts  on  a  character  of  its  own,  which 
distinguishes  it'  from  that  of  most  other 
countries,  and  especially  from  England,  is 
in  the  astonishing  power  which  certain 
children  exercise  over  their  parents  —  a 
power  almost  as  great  as  that  which  the 
parents  themselves  ought  to  possess  over 
their  children.  In  certain  exaggerated 
cases,  which,  indeed,  are  by  no  means  rare« 
the  child  is  her  mother's  mistress ;  she  be- 
comes a  tyrant,  and  enforces  her  will  with 
a  pitiless  vigour  before  which  the  mother 
quails.  The  reason  is,  that  the  art  of 
spoiling  reaches  a  development  in  France 
which  is  unknown  elsewhere,  and  that  ma- 
ternal afiection  not  unfireouently  descends 
to  folly  and  imbeoility.  When  this  occurs, 
there  is  an  end  of  all  control  and  guid- 
ance on  the  mother's  side,  and  of  all  obe- 
dience in  the  child.  If  good  qualities  per- 
sist in  a  young  heart  under  such  con- 
ditions, they  must  indeed  be  firmly  rooted. 
In  what  other  country  than  France  would 
a  mother  permit  her  child  to  get  upon  the 
table,  in  the  presence  of  two  strangers, 
and  to  blow  tne  lamp  and  candles  out  ia 
the  middle  of  dinner?  And  where  else 
would  such  a  history  as  the  following  be 
possible?  At  a  dinner-party  of  twenty 
people,  two  guests,  man  and  wife,  did  not 
appear  at  the  appointed  hour ;  after  won- 
dering and  waiting,  the  mistress  of  the- 
house  commenced  her  banquet.  At  ten 
o'clock  in  walked  the  absentees,  looking 
somewhat  foolish,  but  candidly  confessing 
the  motive  of  their  absence  as  if  it  were 
quite  natural.  Their  child,  a  girl  of  threcy 
liad  been  put  to  bed  just  as  they  were 
starting  for  the  dinner ;  but  when  they 
went  to  fondly  wish  it  good-night,  the 
child  said,  Mamma,  I  won't  let  you  go 
out."  The  mother  argued,  but  in  vain.  iSa 
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efaild  would  not  ^ye  way.  The  father 
eame  and  tried  his  eloquence,  nfritb  no  bet- 
ter success.  Then- the  small  creature,  see- 
ing her  advantage,  increased  her  demands ; 
not  only  did  she  insist  that  neither  fkther 
nor  mother  should  leave  the  house,  but 
ealled  uppn  them  to  immediately  undress 
and  go  to  bed.  They  faintly  resisted ;  the 
baby  grew  imperious,  and  threatened  to  cry 
forthwith.  That  beat  tliem,  as  the  mother 
deprecatingly  observed  to  her  astounded 
listeners.  **  Of  course  when  the  sweet  child 
told  us  she  was  going  to  cry  we  were  forced 
to  yield ;  it  would  have  been  monstrous  to 
cause  her  pain  simply  for  our  pleasure ;  so 
I  begged  Henri  to  cease  his  efforts  to  per- 
suade her,  and  we  both  took  off  our  clothes 
and  went  to  bed.  As  soon  as  she  was 
asleep  wo  got  up  again,  re-dressed  and 
here  we  are,  with  a  thousand  apologies  for 
being  so  late." 

These  two  examples  are  literally  true, 
and  there  may  be  others  of  equal  force. 
They  show  that  excess  of  parental  adora- 
tion may  produce  idiotcy ;  but  it  is  scarce- 
ly necessray  to  say  that  they  are  gro- 
tesque exceptions.  They  are  worth  men- 
tioning as  illu^strating  a  curious  French 
form  of  madness ;  but  they  are  valueless 
as  proofs  of  a  condition  of  society.  The 
reality  is  all  the  other  way.  French  girls, 
as  a  whole,  are  singularly  docile ;  most  of 
them  obey  for  the  best  of  allpossible  rea- 
sons—  because  they  love.  They  live  in 
such  unceasing  intimacy  with  their  father . 
and  mother,  that  the  tie  between  them  in- 
disputably  grows  stronger  than  in  other 
lands  where  there  is  less  constant  commu- 
nity of  heart  and  thought.  In  evidence 
of  this,  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out  the  nu- 
merous example «  which  are  to  be  found  in 
France  of  three  generations  lodging  to- 
gether—  the  old  people,  their  children, 
and  their  grandchildren,  all  united  and 
harmonious.  The  fact  is  —  and  it  is  a 
fact,  however  prodigious  it  may  appear  to 
people  who  have  always  believed  the  con- 
trary—  that  the  family  bond  is  extraor- 
dinarily powerful  in  France.  What  we 
call  united  families  "  are  the  rule  there, 
and  the  unity  goes  far  beyond  our  usual 
interpretation  of  the  word.  It  means  not 
only  affection  and  mutual  devotion,  but  it 
affects  the  instincts  of  the  nation  to  such  a 
point  that  colonizing,  and  even,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  foreign  travel,  are  rendered 
impossible  by  it.  Neither  sons  nor  daugh- 
ters will  consent  to  leave  their  parents; 
the  shortest  absence  is  regarded  as  a 
calamity,  and  the  population,  as  a  whole, 
shrinks  from  expatriation,  not  because  it  is ' 
unfit  to  create  new  positions  for  itself  (on 


the  contrary,  its  adaptability  is  notorious), 
but  because  it  cannot  face  a  rupture  oi 
habits  and  attachments  which  date  from 
childhood.  With  such  feelings  inculcated 
in  them  from  their  babyhood,  it  is  but  nat- 
ural that  most  French  girls  should  do  ex- 
actly as  they  are  told.  They  acquire  mas- 
tery over  their  parents  only  in  cases  ivhere 
their  mothers  are  weak  enough  to  let  them 
do  it  In  almost  every  instance  they  oc- 
cupy a  posi^n  in  the  homo  life  of  France 
which  is  far  beyond  that  accorded  to  chil- 
dren in  other  lands ;  but,  putting  aside  the 
exceptional  examples,  they  do  not  abuse 
t^e  power  which  their  position  gives  them; 
thev  remain  natural,  tender,  and  emotional, 
and  they  do  not  revolt  or  seek  to  usurp 
command.  ' 

The  advantages  of  the  system  of  bring- 
ing up  girls  in  constant  contact  with  their 
mothers  are  numerous  and  reaL  They 
may  perhaps  aoquire  somewhat  less  pure 
book-knowledge  than  if  they  were  sent  to 
school,  but  they  acquire  what  is  generally 
more  useful  to  them  in  after-life, —  the  fac- 
ulty of  conversation,  habit  of  their  own 
language,  manners,  tact,  and  even  experi- 
ence of  human  nature.  The  French  girl 
learns  how  to  be  a  woman  from  her  very 
cradle,  and  this  must  certainly  be  admitted 
to  oflbr  a  large  compensation  for  want  of 
disdoline  and  of  the  habit  of  application. 
Chilaren  who  are  brought  up  in  sobools 
and  convents  may  acquire  more  passive 
obedience,  more  knowledge  of  history  and 
of  literature ;  but  when  they  enter  life 
they  are  less  well  prepared  £6r  it  than 
other  girls  who  have  already  studied  irs 
details  for  twenty  years  at  home.  All  thip, 
however,  is  general,  not  absolute*  After 
all,  no  principles  apply  to  every  case,  es- 
pecially when  all  the  varieties  of  human 
nature  have  to  be  taken  into  account. 
There  are  plenty  of  girls  brought  up  at 
home  who  in  no  way  profit  by  l£e  advan- 
tages at  their  disposal;  there  are  many 
others  who,  fresh  from  school,  instantly 
take  their  places  as  wives  and  mothers, 
and  take  it  well.  The  rule  is  in  favour  of 
the  former,  but  the  exceptions  amo^ig^t 
the  latter  are  abundant  enough  to  entitle 
them  to  serious  notice.  Those  exceptions 
are  the  result  of  personal  aptitudes,  sud- 
denly fortified  by  new  influences,  and  de- 
veloped by  the  imitative  capacities  so  uni- 
versal amongst  the  French.  Still,  the  child 
who  has  never  left  her  mother  is,  theoret- 
ically, the  fitter  of  the  two  to  immediately 
discharge  her  duties  and  fill  her  place  in 
life.  She  has  kept  the  house,  ordered  din- 
ner, and  probably  cooked  sometimes  her- 
self; she  is  accustomed  to  receive  her 
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mother's  visitofB ;  she  can  talk  and  curt- 
sey (two  tests  of  a  real  woman  of  the 
world) ;  her  proclivities  towards  art,  if 
sho  has  any,  have  been  nar^^ed  and 
strengthened  by  example  and  advice ;  she 
has  had  full  opportunity  to  acquire  taste 
and  charm,  and  to  learn  how  to  employ 
both  ;  —  and  with  all  these  earthly  merits, 
she  has  probably  lost  nothing  of  the  more 
solid  virtues  which  were  taught  her  as  a 
child.  She  has  passed  through  that  grave 
moment  of  lier  existence,  her  First  Com* 
munion,  and  she  must  be  bad  indeed  if  its 
impress  does  not  rest  on  her.  Who  can 
took  on  at  that  touching  sight  and  not  feel 
that  the  performers  in  it  are  marking  an 
epoch  in  their  lives?  From  it  dates,  in 
many  a  girl,  the  formation  of  her  charac- 
ter, the  consolidation  of  her  faith,  the  frank 
acceptance  of  her  duties  and  her  pains. 
It  goes  home  to  every  heart ;  its  memory 
rests ;  old  women  talk  of  it  as  ^  le  grand 
jour  de  ma  vie."  The  night  before  Tt  the 
child  kneels  down  and  asks  her  father  and 
her  mother  to  pardon  all  her  faults ;  then 
she  goes  gravely  through  the  house  and 
begs  the  same  forgiveness  fh>m  all  its  other 
inmates.  When  the  morning  comes,  she 
goes,  in  white  all  over,  shrouded  in  a  long 
muslin  veil,  to  join  her  comrades  at  the 
church :  they,  like  herself,  have  been  pre- 
paring themselves  by  two  years  of  special 
iostruction  at  the  public  Catechism  for  the 
great  day  which  had  come  at  last.  Then, 
amidst  the  roll  of  music  and  all  the  pomp 
of  ceremony,  two  columns  of  young  chil- 
dren march  slowly  down  the  aisle  and 
kneel,  right  and  left,  boys  on  one  side, 
girls  on  the  other,  .until  they  have  filled  the 
nave.  The  church  seems  to  be  half  choked 
with  snow  as  the  white  sea  of  veils  spreads 
over  it.  And  when  the  moment  comes 
and  the  children  advance  slowly  to  the 
altar,  there  is  not  a  dry  eye  round.  Each 
father  and  each  mother  watches  eagerlv 
ht  its  own;  and.  afterwards,  if  death 
should  take  them  while  still  young,  that  is 
the  instant  of  their  lives  which  is  best  and 
most  tearfully  remembered.  If  the  spec- 
tacle can  unnerve  men  and  make  women 
sob,  what  must  be  its  effect  on  the  child 
herself?  Putting  the  moral  influence 
a^e,  what  must  be  the  work  wrought  out 
in  little  hearts  by  so  tremendous  a  sensa- 
tion? The  mere  intensity  of  pra3rer,  at 
BQch  a  moment,  provokes  new  ardent  feel- 
ings ;  a  vista  of  joy,  and  love,  and  resolute 
good  intentions  opens  out.  If  there  be 
purity  and  adoration  on  «arth,  if  ever  bu- 
sman nature  faintly  grows  like  angel  na- 
ture, it  must  be  at  a  First  Communion. 
Bat  while  the  whole  system  of  girl  eda- 


i  cation  in  France  tends  to  the  development 
of  the  more  feminine  faculties,  while  it  ex- 
cites the  emotional  side  of  nature  and  of 
duty,  while  it  stimulates  charm,  while  it 
brightens  family  life  by  the  po  ition  which 
it  assigns  to  girls  and  by  the  fitness  which 
it  rouses  in  them  for  that  position,  it  may 
be  asked  if  it  is  not  accompanied  by  the 
inconveniences  and  disadvantages  of  ea^er 
imaginations  and  aspirations,  by  the  indo- 
lence which  sentiment  so  often  provokes, 
by  unfitness  for  the  practioiil  work  of 
everyday  ?   The  answer  may,  in  all  truth, 
be  negative.   As  a  rule.  Frenchwomen 
are  sensational,  but  not  sentimental  —  ex- 
citable, but  good-tempered,  active,  and  la- 
borious.  Their  defects  lie  rather  in  want 
of  order ;  in  that  contempt  for  new  expe- 
rience which  so  often  results  from  strong 
early  pr^udices;  in  the  need  for  excite- 
ment, or,  more  exactly,  for  distraction. 
These  dispositions  may  often  be  detected 
in  the  children.   Most  of  them  are  disor- 
derly; they  throw  their  toys  and  books 
about;  fling  their  dresses  on  the  floor 
where  they  take  them  off ;  leave  the  doors 
open  behind  them  wherever  they  pass ;  lie 
in  bod  late  in  the  morning ;  and  seem  un- 
able to  form  the  habit  of  doing  the  same 
thing  at  the  same  hour  every  day.  In 
schools  these  faults  are  of  course  corrected, 
but  in  after-life  they  spring  up  again; 
and,  with  rare   exceptions,  all  French- 
women whether  brought  up  in  convents  or 
at  home,  are  equally  dishevelled  in  their 
indoor  habits.   A  certain  quantity  of  dis- 
order appears  to  be  a  necessity  of  their 
nature.  Indeed,  a  good  many  of  the  bet- 
ter sort  of  them  argue  against  too  much 
order,  as  being  a  sign  of  a  cold  heart  and 
of  a  soul  incapable  of  feeling  art.  There 
is  some  reason  in  this  view  of  the  case, 
but  its  influence  on  the  education  of  young 
children  is  necessarily  bad ;  for  though  it 
may  be  wise,  when  we  have  grown  old 
enough  to  judge^  not  to  attach  too  much 
importance  to  strict  regularity  in  all  our 
daily  acts,  it  is  evident  that  girls,  so  long 
as  they  are  girls,  ought  to  be  taught  that 
regularity  and  order  are  necessary  virtues 
aTOut  ^nich  they  have  no  more  choice 
than  their  have  between  truth  and  Ues. 
The  child  hesitates  because  she  sees  her 
mother  do  so;  she  imitates,  consciously 
or  unconsciouslyt  in  this  as  in  nearly 
every  thing  else.   In  the  one  point  of 
seeking  for  distraction  the  child  does 
not  imitate;  she  does  not  need  excite- 
ment yet,  and  therefore  does  not  com- 
prehend that  it  has  to  be  pursued.  Her 
lessons  and  her  doll  suffice,  and  they 
suffice  till  the  is  almost  a  woman}  for  it 
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should  be  obaerred  that  French  girls  gen- 
^rally  remain  children  Tery  late,  "fiiey 
seem  to  be  exposed  to  hothouse  training, 
and  to  be  forced  on  to  premature  youngs 
ladyhood ;  but  that  view  of  them  is  an  tl« 
lusion.  In  no  country  do  girls  continue 
young  so  long;  and  that  nesult  becomes 
quite  comprehensible  when  we  reflect  that 
though  the  child  is  ft«(|nently  with  grown^ 
up  people,  and  so  acquires  an  ease  of  rnaor 
ner  above  her  age,  she  is  alwajns  with  a 
fondling  mother,  who  treats  her  as  a  baby 
because  in  her  eyes  she  always  is  80«  The 
mother's  influence  being  stronger  than 
that  of  strangers,  the  child  remains  a 
child  until  necessity  obliges  her  to  become 
a  woman. 

The  average  result  of  girl-making  in 
France  is  to  prodaco  a  somewhat  ignorant, 
very  prejndiced,  charming  y^oung  woman, 
susceptible  of  strong  emotion  and  strong 
love,  curious  to  see  for  herself  what  life  is, 
anxious  to  please  and  to  win  admiration  and 
affection,  but  controlled,  in  nine  oases  out  of 
ten,  by  deeply-rooted  religious  faith  aad  a 
profound  conviction  of  duty.  If  we  admit 
that  the  great  function  of  women  is  toere* 
ate  joy  around  us,  to  gild  our  lives,  and  to 
teach  their  children  to  do  the  same,  then 
we  shall  recognize  that  the  French  system 
attains  its  end.  But  if  we  insist  that  a 
mother  has  a  nobler  task  than  that — if  we 
assert  that  her  highest  duty  is  to  make  her 
son  a  roan — then  we  shall  be  forced  to  own 
that  French  mothers  do  not  achieve  their 
task. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  boys. 

Wholesale  definitions  are  not  applicable 
to  character.  Description  of  human  nature 
needs  so  mariy  reservations,  so  many 
subtleties,  so  much  and  such  varied  shad- 
ing, that  it  is  impossible  to  bring  it  into 
a  sentence  or  a  word.  It  would  therefore 
be,  in  principle,  absurd  as  well  as  unjust  to 
say  t^at  all  French  boys  are  sneaks ;  but 
so  many  of  them  are  so,  in  the  purest 
meaning  of  that  abominable  designation, 
that  the  most  ardent  friends  of  France  are 
reluctantly  compelled  to  acknowledge  the 
fact,  and  to  own  that  the  mass  of  the 
youngsters  across  the  Channel  come  out 
frightfully  badly  when  they  are  judged  Inr 
our  notions  of  what  boys  ought  to  be.  It 
is  not  easy  to  determine  how  'far  their 
meanness  of  nature  is  inherited,  and  how 
far  it  is  a  consequence  of  education ;  bnt 
it  is  unmistakably  evident  that  an  im- 
mense part  of  it  is  produced  by  the  de- 
fective teaching  under  which  they  live. 
The  only  boys  in  France  who,  as  a  rule, 
realize  our  notions  of  pluck,  and  manli- 
ness, and  honour,  are  the  children  of  coun- 


try gentlemen  (of  whom  there  are  few 
enough),  brought  up  to  ride  and  shoot-,  to 
live  out  of  doors,  and  to  behave  like  men. 
The  immense  ratgority  are  indisputably 
little  curs,  funky,  tale-tellers  and  nasty. 
How  can  such  boys  ever  grow  into  brave 
men  ?  and  yet  they  do,  a  good  many  of 
them  at  least.   Their  defects  cannot  be  at- 
tributed to  the  direct  influence  of  their 
parents ;  for  whereas  most  of  the  girls,  in 
families  of  decent  position,  are  brought  up 
at  home,  the  boys,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, are  sent  to  scbooL  It  is  at  school,  it 
is  from  each  other  seemingly,  that  they 
pick  up  the  sneaking  little  notions  which 
are  so  universal  amongst  them.  They 
make  faces  at  each  other,  they  kick  a  little^ 
they  slap;  but  as  for  real  hitting — aa 
for  defending  a  point  of  honour  —  as  for 
hard,  rough  games,  where  force  and  skill 
are  needed,  —  vho  ever  heard  of  such 
thinffs  in  France?    At  school  they  are 
taugntbook*work,  at  home  they  are  taught 
afleetion.   They  may  become  learned,  and 
they  do  become  affectionate  ;  but,  positive- 
ly, they  do  not  become  what  we  mean  by 
manly.   The  whole  life  of  France  is  differ- 
ent from  that  of  England.   Wealth  is  dis- 
tributed there  with  relative  equality ;  there 
are  £ew  large  fortunes ;  the  families  who 
can  enable  their  sons  to  hunt  are  rare. 
Boys  are  brought  up  almost  exclusively 
for   professions,  trade^  or  Government 
clerkships,  with  the  prospect  of  having  to 
live  their  lives  out  with  insufficient  in- 
comes, and  without  ever  tasting  pleasures 
which  cost  money.   The  training  which 
our  boys  need  to  At  them  for  the  generally 
energetic  occupations  or  pastimes  of  their 
after-life  is  unnecessary  and  unknown. 
We  can  pay  for  travel  and  f(»r  horses,  for 
cricket,  golf,  and  football,  all  which  means 
money  and  leisure  time.   The  French  have 
neither ;  at  least  the  exceptions  are  so  few 
that  they  represent  nothing  in  the  mass. 
So,  not  wanting  the  preparation  which 
makes  men  hard,  and  straight,  and  ready, 
they  do  not  get  it.   Their  education  is  in- 
tended to  flt  them  for  something  else ;  and 
that  something,  whatever  be  its  merits,  ap- 
pears to  us  to  reach  a  lower  standard  than 
our  own.   And,  furthermore,  the  French 
boy  does  not  even  attain  the  object  of  tho 
education  which  he  gets.   He  is  particu- 
larly taught  two  things,  by  his  mother  at 
leasts  to  love,  and  to  believe  in  God. 
He  learns  one  of  them,  alnK>st  always,  but 
he  rarely  learns  the  other.   He  remains 
as  a  man,  faithfully  and  profoundly  at- 
tached to  his  parents  and  relations;  but 
the  religious  faith,  which  was  so  carefuUy 
instilled  into  him,  generally  fades  at  hU 
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first  contact  with  the  world,  and  with  it 
goes  a  goodly  part  of  the  other  principles 
which  were  simultaneously  set  before  him. 
In  discussing  the  causes  of  the  defeat  of 
France,  Ekirope  has  not  attached  sufficient 
importance  to  the  efffect  produced  by  the 
edocatton  of  the  boys,  to  the  utter  want 
of  stubborn  pluck  which  characterizes  it, 
and  to  the  facility  with  which  the  higher 
moral  teachings  disappear  when  manhood 
comes.  Here  we  seem  to  see  that  women 
do  not  finffice  to  make  men.  There  have 
been,  in  history,  some  few  examples  of  the 
contrary  —  the  Gracchi,  Oonstantine,  St. 
Lonis,  were  essentially  their  mother's 
work ;  but,  in  modem  France,  something 
more  is  wanted  than  a  modern  mother's 
love  can  give.  The  French  woman  of  our 
day  can  make  ffood  girls  into  charming 
women,  and  <rood  women  too ;  but  it  looks 
as  if  she  could  not  get  beyond  that  rela- 
tively inferior  result,  and  as  if  she  were 
as  unable  as  the  schoolmasters  to  whom 
the  confides  her  boy  to  lift  that  boy  into  a 
thorough  man.  In  the  higher  classes, 
where  tradition  still  exists,  and  where 
money  is  comparatively  less  important 
than  in  the  middle  and  lower  stages  of  so- 
ciety, we  see  models  of  gallant  gentlemen ; 
but  they  are  not  numerous.  In  the  late 
war  the  great  names  of  France  were  every- 
where on  the  lists  of  killed  and  wounded ; 
but  despite  the  example  set  by  Luynes  and 
Chevreuse,  Mortemart  and  Tremouille,  and 
a  thousand  other  volunteers  like  them, 
France  did  not  follow.  Can  we  suppose 
from  this  that  good  blood  replaces  teach- 
iDg?  It  looks  almost  like  it,  and  yet  it 
seenis  absurd  to  seriously  put  forward  such 
an  argument  in  these  utilitarian  days. 
The  Fr.-nch,  however,  ?ay  themselves  that 
^  hon  sang  ne  pent  mentir ; "  and  i.t  may 
be  that,  in  this  particular  point,  they 
clearly  recognize  the  truth  as  regards 
themselves.  Anyhow,  whatever  be  the 
influence  of  hereditary  action  in  forming 
men,  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that,  be  it 
money  or  be  it  race,  it  is  in  the  upper 
ranks  alone  that,  as  a  rule,  character  as- 
Bumes  a  vigorous  shape  in  France. 

The  boys  are  girlisn  —  at  least  no  other 
adjective  so  correctly  expresses  their  pe- 
culiar disposition.  The  word  is  not  quite 
true,  however,  for  the  boys  have  defects 
which  the  girls  have  not.  The  latter  are 
frank  and  straightforward ;  the  former  are 
not  only  fminine,  they  are  something 
more  and  something  worse.  It  is  disa- 
greeable to  revert  to  the  same  word ;  but 
as  the  thin^  expressed  is  rare  in  England, 
one  word  has  been  found  sufficient  to  ex- 
pTSBs  it,  80  we  must  petforce  say  sneak  " 


once  more*  And  here  is  the  great  distinc- 
tion between  boys  and  girls  which  was  al- 
luded to  at  the  commencement  of  this  arti- 
cle. The  ^rls  from  their  earliest  childhood 
give  promise  that  they  will  turn  out  well, 
and  will  grow  into  what  women  should  be 
everywhere,  with  an  additional  and  special 
charm  peculiar  to  themselves.  The  boys, 
on  the  contrary,  are  little-minded,  petti- 
fogging, and  positively  cowardly,  as  we 
understand  cowardice  in  a  boy.  Until 
they  can  be  changed,  radically  changed, 
there  will  be  small  hope  of  seeing  France 
take  her  place  once  more  amongst  the  na- 
tions. She  will  pay  her  debts,  she  may 
grow  rich  again ;  but  so  long  as  her  boys 
are  not  taught  pluck,  and  honesty,  and 
frankness,  they  will  never  grow  into  men 
capable  of  feeling  and  discharging  the 
higher  duties.  Many  of  them  may  bud 
into  surprisingly  better  form  than  their 
youth  indicates  as  possible  —  we  see  that 
already ;  but  such  cases  are  not  the  rule ; 
and  want  of  religious  faith,  of  political 
conviction,  of  resolate  will,  of  devotion  to 
a  cause,  will  continue  to  mournfully  dis- 
tinguish the  population  of  France  so  long 
as  its  boys  continue  to  be  sneaks. 

Many  of  them,  however,  are  agreeable 
enough  to  chatter  with.  They  generally 
have  good  manners  (they  beat  us  there) ; 
the^  are  almost  always  tender-hearted  and 
lovinw — they  are  even  tolerably  obedient; 
and,  judging  solely  from  the  outside,  it 
might  be  imagined  that  they  promise  well. 
They  are  devoted  sons  and  faithful  broth- 
ers ;  they  work  hard  at  books ;  while  they 
are  little,  they  say  their  prayers ;  but  there 
is  no  stuff  in  them.  Discipline  makes  them 
brave  if  they  should  become  soldiers ;  hon- 
our and  tradition  do  the  same  for  the  bet- 
ter boin  amongst  them ;  but  it  is  wonder- 
ful that  such  boys  should  have  any  latent 
courage  at  all,  for  their  whole  early  teach- 
ing seems  to  us  to  be  invented  on  purpose 
to  drive  it  out.  They  are  forbidden  to 
fight,  and  scarcely  ever  get  beyond  scratch- 
ing. 

Now,  is  all  this  a  consequence  of  innate 
defects  of  character,  or  is  it  simply  brought 
about  by  the  vile  system  pursued  in 
French  schools  ?  Many  a  French  mother 
will  tell  her  boy  always  to  return  a  blow, 
but  somehow  be  does  not.  Whose  fault 
is  that?  If  the  mother  feels  instinctively 
that  self-defence  should  be  inculcated  as 
one  of  the  elements  of  education  —  i(  as  is 
sometimes  the  case,  the  father  supports  the 
same  view — it  is  strange  that,  consider- 
ing the  enormous  influence  of  French  par- 
ents over  their  children,  they  should  fail 
to  pTOduce  the  result  which  ikej  desire* 
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The  reason  is  that  the  coUectivo  power  of 
all  the  boys  in  school  U  ^eater  than  that 
ef  any  one  boy;  so  that,  if  that  one  should 
act  on  parental  advice  and  should  hit  an- 
other between  the  eyes,  all  the  others  will 
tell  the  master,  and  the  offender  will  be 
punished  as  a  danger  to  society  and  a  cor- 
rupter of  good  morals  —  good  morals  con- 
sisting in  making  fac<;3,  putting  tongues  out, 
and  kicking  your  neighbours'  legs  under 
the  tables.  A  Swedish  boy  at  a  pension  in 
Paris  was  called  a  liar  by  an  usher  sixteen 
vears  old :  the  youngster  went  straight  at 
him,  got  home  his  right  on  his  teeth  and 
his  left  behind  his  ear,  and  then  asked  if 
he  would  have  any  more ;  whereupon  the 
thirty-seven  other  boys  in  the  room  rushed 
together  at  the  Swede,  rolled  him  on  the 
floor  and  stretched  themselves  upon  his 
body  as  if  he  were  a  rattlesnake  in  a  box. 
When  the  poor  fellow  was  got  out,  his 
nose  was  flattened  and  his  arm  broken. 
Those  thirty-seven  boys  were  quite  proud 
about  it,  and  were  ready  to  begin  again. 
They  had  not  a  notion  that  thirty-seven 
to  one  was  unfair;  and  as  for  saying, 
**  Well  done,  little  one  I  hit  straighter,* — 
so  fantastic  an  idea  could  not  enter  their 
brains.  If  the  Swede  had  made  scornful 
mimicries  at  the  usher  behind  his  back,  or 
called  him  by  a  variety  of  uncivil  titles 
when  he  was  out  of  hearing,  the  others 
would  have  vehemently  applauded;  but 
going  in  at  him  in  front  was  not  the  solu- 
tion French  boys  like,  so  they  scotched  the 
Swede. 

No  social  merits  can  make  up  for  such  a 
lack  of  fair-play  and  courage.  A  boy  may 
sing  cleverly  and  paint  in  water-colours ; 
he  may  talk  four  languages  (whiclL  none 
of  them  do),  and  love  his  dear  mamma; 
he  may  polish  mussel-shells  for  his  sisters, 
and  catch  shrimps  at  the  seaside, —  those 
polite  acquirements  will  not  make  him  a 
good  fellow ;  and  though  the  French  boy 
takes  refuge  in  such  diversions',  he  is  none 
the  greater  for  it :  they  don't  help  to  make 
him  into  a  man.  He  is  pretty  nearly  as 
expansive  and  as  demonstrative  as  the  | 
gins;  he  has  an  abundant  heart;  he  isi 
natty  at  small  things ;  but  he  cries  too  | 
easily,  and  thinks  tears  are  natural  for| 
boys.  No  one  tells  him  that  emotions 
which  are  attractive  in  women  become 
ridiculous  in  men ;  so  he  grows  up  in  them, 
and  retains,  when  his  beard  comes,  all  the 
sensibility  of  his  boyhood. 

And  yet  there  is  no  denying  that,  like 
his  sisters,  be  contributes  wonderfully  to 
the  brightness  of  home.  His  intelligence 
is  delicate  and  artistic;  his  capacity  of 
loving  is  enormous;  he  possesses  many 


of  the  sweeter  qualities  of  hnman  nature ; 
and,  provided  he  is  not  tested  by  purely 
masculine  measures,  he  often  seems  to  be 
a  very  charming  little  fellow.  Children 
of  both  sexes  constitute  so  essential  and 
intimate  a  part  of  indoor  life  in  France, 
that  they  naturally  and  unconsciously 
strive  to  stren^hen  and  develop  indoor 
merits ;  and  it  is  fair  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact,  that  when  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion is  discussed,  French  parents  always 
urge  that  the  object  of  all  teaching  being 
to  fit  the  young  for  the  particular  career 
which  they  have  to  follow,  their  boys 
ought  necessarily  to  be  prepared  for  social 
and  family  duties  rather  than  for  the 
rougher  and  hardier  tasks  which  other  na- 
tion^  love.  But,  howeyer  true  this  argu- 
ment may  seem  at  first  sight,  it  is,  after 
all,  specious  and  unworthy.  The  end  pro- 
posed in  France  is  not  a  high  one ;  ana  we 
have  just  seen  how  the  acceptance  and 
practice  of  a  low  standard  of  moral  educa- 
tion has  broken  down  the  people  as  a 
whole,  and  has  rendered  them  incapable 
of  discipline,  of  order,  and  of  conviction. 
Their  conduct  during  the  last  sixteen 
months  has  been  <fomposed  of  fretful  ex- 
citement, alternating  with  petulant  pros- 
tration. Excepting  the  gallant  few  who 
have  nobly  done  their  duty  during  and 
since  the  war,  they  haye  acted  like  a  set 
of  their  own  schoolboys,  who  don't  know 
how  to  give  a  licking,  and  still  less  know 
how  to  takcT one.  Who  can  doubt,  amongst 
the  lookers-on  at  least,  not  only  that 
France  would  have  made  a  better  fight, 
but  would,  still  more,  have  presented  a 
nobler  and  more  honourable  attitude  in 
defeat,  if  this  generation  had  been  brought 
up  from  its  inrancy  in  the  practice  of  per- 
sonal pluck,  and  of  solid  principles  and 
solid  convictions?  Who  can  pretend  to 
define  the  principles  and  convictions  which 
rule  France  to-day?  Aro  there  any  at 
all  ?  When,  therefore,  we  hear  it  urged 
that  French  boys  are  educated  for  the  part 
which  they  are  destined  to  pl^y  in  life,  we 
are  justified  in  replying,  that  their  fitness 
for  that  destiny  appears  to  ns  to  unfit 
them  for  any  other ;  and  that,  though  they 
may  becouae  charming  companions,  bril- 
liant talkers,  loving  husbands,  and  tender 
fathers,  full  of  warm  sensations,  and  flow- 
ing emotions,  they  have  distinctly  proyed 
themselves  to  be  utterly  incapable  of  grow- 
ing into  wise  citizens  or  wise  men. 

What  is  the  use  of  turning  round  nwm 
the  Empire,  and  of  piling  abuse  upon  Ni^>- 
oleon  III.  as  the  cause  of  the  shame  of 
France?  all  that  is  but  an  aooident,  a 
mere  detail  in  the  whole.  If  France  were 
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bat  beaten  in  battle,  she  wonld  be  all 
right  again  within  two  years,  for  her  ma- 
terial elasticity  is  prodigious^  and  her  re- 
cnperatiye  power  almost  unlimited.  But 
her  malady  is  graver  than  defeat  — it  is  in 
the  very  heart-blood  of  her  people*  They 
hare  gone  in  for  money-making,  and  for 
easy  pleasurable  existence  with  small  ex- 
pense. They  have  been  pursuing  little 
thingi^  and  little  ends,  and  they  have  erown 
incapable  of  big  ones.  They  have  suddenly 
been  overwhelmed  by  a  staggering  disas- 
ter, and  they  can  neither  face  it  coolly 
nor  deal  with  it  practically.  Two  gener- 
ations of  vitiated  education  have  lea  them 
onknowinglv  to  this.  The  late  Emperor^ 
confirmed  the  debasing  system,  but  he  did 
not  originate  it.  It  came  in  with  Lout's 
Philippe,  if  not  with  Charles  X.  If  France 
is  content  to  produce  agreeable  men  and 
charming  women,  to  show  Europe  how  to 
talk  and  dress,  and  to  set  up  science  and 
art  as  the  objects  of  her  public  life,  then 
she  can  go  on  as  she  is,  without  a  change : 
bat  if  ahe  wants  to  seize  her  place  once 
more  as  a  great  political  power;  if  she 
wishes  to  regain  the  respect  and  esteem 
of  the  world,  instead  of  asking  only  for  its 
sympathy ;  if  she  desires  to  reign,  and  not 
to  amuse  and  please,  —  then  she  must  be- 
gin by  remodelUng  the  whole  education 
of  her  boys.  There  is  no  reason  why  her 
home  life  should  be  affected  by  such  a 
change :  it  would  not  necessarily  become 
graver  or  less  lightsome ;  there  would  not 
be  less  laughter  or  less  love;  the  boys 
need  not  lose  their  present  merits  be- 
cause they  would  acauire  new  ones. 

If  so  radical  a  modification  in  the  whole 
tendencies  and  habits  of  the  nation  can  bo 
brought  about  at  all,  it  is  far  more  likely 
to  be  effected  by  the  women  than  by  the 
men.  Frenchwomen,  as  has  been  already 
obEerved,  are  generally  capable  of  noble 
action ;  the^  are  singularly  unselfish ;  and, 
despite  their  sensibility,  they  would  not 
rest  content  with  their  present  highly- 
strained  adoration  of  the  gentler  elements 
<rf  character,  if  ever  they  could  be  led  to 
9et  that  something  higher  could  be  added 
to  it  in  their  sons.  It  is  to  them,  to  their 
aid,  that  the  true  friends  of  France  should 
appeal.  They  cannot  themselves  upset 
the  unworthy  schools  where  their  boys  are 
now  taught  how  not  to  become  real  men  ; 
but  tbey  can  so  agitate  the  question  that 
their  husbands  will  be  forced  to  take  it  up 
and  deal  with  it.  The  influence  of  women 
need  not  be  purely  social  and  moral :  in 
moraentft  of  national  crisis  it  ought  to  be 
exercised  for  other  ends ;  and  in  the  par- 
ticular case  before  ns,  where  the  heart  is 


interested  quite  as  much  as  the  head, 
French  mothers  might  perhaps  jump  at 
the  new  sensation  which  they  would  expe- 
rience by  setting  the  example,  as  far  as  in 
them  lay,  of  a  change  in  the  existing  forms 
of  example  and  teaching.  Frenchwomen 
of  our  generation  are  not,  however,  Roman 
matrons.  They  attach  a  vastly  higher 
price  to  the  conservation  of  home  joys,  as 
they  view  them,  than  to  the  salvation  of 
the  State.  The  latter,  according  to  their 
appreciation,  concerns  the  Government. 
Cfentralization  has  suffocated  patriotism, 
in  the  real  meaning  of  the  word.  Mothers 
strive  to  make  good  sons,  not  to  make 
good  citizens  or  solid  men.  The  affections 
are  placed  upon  an  altar  in  France :  all 
that  can  contribute  to  their  development 
and  their  display  is  sought  for  not  only 
eagerly,  but  naturally;  all  that  can 
strengthen  and  adorn  their  manifestation 
is  carefully  watched  and  practised  —  so 
much  BO,  indeed,  that  notwithstanding  the 
indisputable  sincerity  of  family  attach- 
ment in  France,  there  almost  seems  to  be 
a  certain  amount  of  acting  in  the  way  in 
which  they  are  exhibited.  Emotions  may 
be  said  to  have  become  the  object  of  exist- 
ence ;  and  emotions  imply  so  much  exter- 
nal exposition,  especially  where  they  are 
unchecked,  that  whether  their  direction  be 
tragic  or  comic,  they  often  assume  a  some- 
what theatrical  character,  which  may  in- 
duce the  erroneous  impression  that  they 
are  put  on  more  than  they  are  really  felt. 
If  this  powerful  leverage  could  be  applied 
for  a  healthy  purpose ;  if,  by  a  reaction 
consequent  upon  bitter  experience,  it 
could  be  set  to  work  to  elevate  principles 
to  the  rank  of  sensations ;  if  thereby  pure 
duty  could  be  raised  to  a  par  with  love, 
and  ^anly  self-devotion  to  an  equality 
with  tenderness,  —  then  we  might  hope  to 
see  France  rally.  There  seems  to  be  no 
other  way  out  of  the  mess  into  which  she 
has  fallen  :  the  first  step  towards  a  solu- 
tion must  be  made  by  the  mothers. 

If  we  turn  from  these  considerations  to 
the  purely  home  aspect  of  the  question, 
we  must  acknowledge  that  it  presents  a 
very  different  picture.  On  that  side  of 
the  subject  nearly  evemhing  is  pleasant 
and  attractive.  The  French  ffet  out  of 
their  home  ties  pretty  nearly  all  that 
home  can  give ;  and  if  they  do  not  attain 
perfection  the  fault  does  not  lie  with  them, 
or  with  their  system,  but  in  the  impossi- 
bility of  making  anything  complete  by  hu- 
man means.  The  importance  assigned  to 
children,  their  early  and  constant  inter- 
mingling with  their  parents'  daily  exia- 
tence,  the  rapid  growth  in  them  of  the 
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qaalitieB  which  Mpay  oonBequenlly 
Btimulate  affection,  all  this  is  praotioal 
as  well  as  chanmog.  Boys  and  girls  alik^ 
are  taught  that  home  is  a  neat  in  which 
they  are  chenabed,  and  which  all  its  in- 
mates are  bound  to  adcnrn  to  the  beat  of 
their  ability ;  and  if  we  coald  forget  that 
all  this  enfeebles  men,  and  renders  them 
mifit  for  the  outade  struggle,  we  might, 
not  m^ustly,  say  that  the  French  plan  is 
the  right  one.  Bat  we  cannot  forget ;  the 
facta  and  the  results  glare  at  us  too  dis- 
tinctly. We  can  acknowledge,  if  our  in- 
dividual prejudices  enable  us  to  do  so, 
that  the  system  looks  excellent  for  girls ; 
but  we  mui^t  mdntain  our  conviction  that 
it  is  deplorable  lor  boys,  and  that  to  it 
must  be  assigned  a  larce  part  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  past  disasters  and  pres- 
ent disorder  of  France. 


From  The  Cornhill  MagaziQe. 
STOEY  OF  THE  PLEBISCITK. 

TOLD  BT  0KB  OP  THE  SBVIN  MILUON  PIVB  HUX- 
DBiD  THOOBiJiD  WHO  VOTBD  **  TBS.*' 

IV. 

The  day  following  this  declaration, 
Cousin  Greorge,  who  could  never  look  upon 
anything  cheerfully  started  for  Belfort. 
He  had  ordered  aome  wine  at  Dijon,  and. 
he  wished  to  stop  it  from  coming.  It  was 
the  22nd  July  —  Greorge  only  returned  five 
days  after,  on  the  27th,  having  had  the 
greatest  difficalty  in  getting  there  in 
time. 

During  these  five  days  I  had  a  hard 
time,  (h-dera  were  coming  every  hour  to 
hurry  on  the  reserves  and  the  Glides 
Mobiles,  and  to  cancel  renewable  fur- 
loughs ;  the  gendarmerie  had  no  rest.  The 
Government  gazette  told  us  of  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  nation  for  the  war  —  it  was 
pitiable ;  cannot  you  imagine  young  men 
sitting  quietly  at  liome,  thinking :  ^  In  five 
or  six  months  I  shall  be  exempt  from  ser- 
vice, I  may  marry,  settle,  earn  money ;  ** 
and  who,  without  either  rhyme  or  reason, 
all  at  once  become  enthusiastic  to  go  and 
knock  over  men  they  know  notlung  of^ 
and  to  risk  their  own  bones  against  them. 
Is  there  a  shadow  of  good  sense  in  suoh 
notions  ? 

And  the  Germans!  Will  any  one  per- 
suade us  that  they  came  for  their  own 
pleasure,  all  these  thousands  of  workmen, 
tradesmen,  manufacturers,  good  citizens, 
who  were  living  in  peace  in  their  towns 


and  their  villages?  Will  any  one  main- 
tain that  they  came  and  drew  up  in  lines 
facing  our  guns  for  their  private  aatiafko- 
tion,  with  an  officer  behind  them,  piatd  in 
hand,  to  shoot  them  in  the  back  if  thej- 
gave  way?  Do  you  su^ose  they  foui^ 
any  amusement  in  this  ?  Come  now,  was 
not  his  excellency  Monsieur  OUivier  thee 
onlv  man  who  went  into  war,  as  he  bini- 
self  said,  ^  with  a  light  heart  ?  "  He  was 
safe  to  come  back,  he  was  — he  had  not 
much  to  fear ;  he  is  quite  well ;  be  made  a 
fortune  in  a  very  vhort  time  1  But  the  lads 
of  our  neighborhood,  Matlitas,  Ueita,  Jeao 
Baptiste  Werner,  my  son  Jacob,  and  ban- 
dreds  of  others,  were  in  no  suoh  hurry  — 
they  would  much  rather  have  stayed  in 
their  villages. 

Later  on  it  was  another  matter,  when 
you  were  fighting  for  your  country ;  then, 
of  course,  many  went  off  as  a  matter  of 
daty,  without  being  summoned,  whilst 
Monsieur  Oilivier  and  his  friends  were  hid- 
ing. God  knows  where  I  But  at  that  par- 
tionlar  moment,  when  all  our  misfortunes 
might  have  been  averted,  it  is  a  falsehood 
to  aay  that  we  went  enthusiastically  to 
have  ourselves  cut  to  pieces  for  a  pack  of 
intriguers  and  stage-plaver^  whom  we 
were  just  beginning  to  find  out. 

When  we  saw  our  sQn  Jacob,  in  his 
blouse,  his  bundle  under  his  arm,  come 
into  the  mUl,  saying,  Now,  father,  I  am 
going ;  you  must  not  forget  to  pull  up  the 
dam  in  half-an-hour— *for  the  water  will 
be  up:'^  when  he  said  this  to  lue,  I  tell 
you  my  heart  trembled ;  the  cries  of  his 
mother  in  the  room  behind  made  oijiy  haar 
stand  on  end ;  I  could  have  wished  to  aay 
a  few  words,  to  dieer  up  the  lad,  but  my 
tongue  refused  to  move ;  and  if  I  had-  held 
his  excellency,  M.  OUivier  or  his  respected 
master  by  the  throat  in  the  comer,  they 
would  have  made  a  queer  figure  —  I 
should  have  strangled  them  in  a  moment ! 
At  last  Jacob  went. 

All  the  young  men  of  Sarrebourg,  of 
Chftteau  Salins,  and  our  neighbourhood, 
fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred  in  number,  were 
a't  Phalsbourg  to  relieve  the  84th,  who  at 
any  moment  might  expect  to  be  called 
away,  and  who  were  complaining  of  their 
colonel  for  not  claiming  the  foremost  rank 
for  his  regiment.  The  officers  were  afraid 
of  arriving  too  iate ;  they  wanted  promo- 
tion, crosses,  medals;  fighting  was  their 
trade. 

What  I  have  said  upon  enthusiasm  is 
true  —  it  is  equally  true  of  the  Grermans 
and  the  French ;  they  had  no  de^tire  to  ex- 
terminate one  another.  Bisn^arck  and  our 
honest  man  alone  are  responsible ;  at  their  ' 
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door  lies  all  the  blood  that  has  been 
shed. 

Coosin  George  returned  from  Belfbrt  on 
tie  27th  in  the  evening.  I  fancy  I  still 
see  him  entering  our  room  at  nightfall; 
Gr^el  had  returned  to  us  the  day  before, 
and  we  were  at  sapper,  with  the  tin  lamp 
upon  the  table;  from  my  place,  on  the 
right*  near  the  window,  I  was  able  to 
watch  the  mill-dam.    George  arrived. 

Ah  !  cousin,  here  yon  are  back  again  ! 
Did  you  eet  on  all  right  ?  '* 

**  Yes,  I  have  nothing  to  complain  of,| 
said  he,  taki&g  a  chair.  I  arrived  just  in 
time  to  countermand  my  order,  but  it  was 
only  by  good  luck.  What  confusion  all 
the  way  from  Belfort  to  Strasbourg  I  the 
troops,  the  recruits,  the  guns,  the  horses, 
the  monitions  of  war,  the  barrels  of  bis- 
cuits, all  are  arriving  at  the  railway  in 
heaps.  You  would  not  know  the  country. 
Orders  are  asked  for  everywhere.  The 
telegraph-wires  are  no  longer  for  prirate 
xme.  The  commissaries  don't  know  where 
to  find  their  stores,  colonels  are  looking 
for  their  regiments,  generals  for  their 
brigades  and  divisions.  They  are  seeking 
for  salt,  sugar,  coffee,  bacon,  meat,  saddles 
and  bridles  —  and  they  are  getting  charts 
of  the  Baltic  for  a  campaign  in  the  vosges  t 
Oh  I  cried  my  cousin,  u^ifting  his  hands, 
•*  is  it  possible  ?  Have  we  come  to  that — 
we  I  we !  Now  it  will  be  seen  how  expen- 
nve  is  a  government  of  thieves  f  I  warn 
yon.  Christian,  it  will  be  a  failure  1  Per- 
haps there  will  not  even  be  found  rifles  in 
^e  arsenals  after  the  hundreds  of  millions 
voted  to  get  rifles.  You  will  see  —  you 
will  see  I " 

He  had  begun  to  stride  to  and  fro  ex- 
citedly; and  we,  sitting  on  our  chairs, 
were  looking  at  him  open-mouthed,  staring 
first  right  and  then  left.  His  anger  rose 
higher  and  higher,  and  he  said,  Here  is 
the  genius  of  our  honest  man !  He  con- 
ducts everything;  he  is  our  Commander- 
in-Chief.  A  retired  artillery  captain,  with 
whom  I  travelled  from  Schlestadt  to  Stras- 
bourg, told  me  that  in  consequence  of  the 
bad  organization  of  our  force,  we  should 
be  unable  to  place  more  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  men  in  line  along  our 
frontier  from  Luxembourg  to  Switzerland ; 
and  that  the  Germans,  with  their  superior 
and  long-prepared  organization,  could  op- 
pose to  us,  in  eight  days,  a  force  of  five  to 
six  hundred  thousand  men,  so  that  they 
will  be  more  than  two  to  one  at  the  out- 
let; and  they  will  crush  ns  in  spite  of  the 
valonr  of  our  men.  This  old  officer,  full 
of  good  sense,  and  who  has  travelled  in 
Gennany,  told  me  besides  that  the  artillery 


6f  the  Prussians  carries  further  and  is 
worked  more  rapidly  than  ours,  which 
would  enable  the  Gerouina  to  dismount 
onr  batteries  and  our  mitrailleuses  with- 
out getting  any  harm  themselves.  It 
seems  that  our  great  man  never  thought 
of  that."- 

Then  George  began  to  laugh,  and,  as  we 
said  nothing,  he  went  on :  And  the  enemy 
—  the  Prussians!  Bavarians,  Badeners, 
Wurlembergers,  the  Cowrier  du  Bas-Uhin 
declares  that  they  are  coming  by  regimentii 
and  divisions  from  Frankfort  and  Munich 
to  Bastadt,  with  guns,  munitions,  and  pro- 
vinous  in  abundance ;  that  all  the  country 
swarms  with  them  fromNKarlsruhe  to  Ba- 
den; that  they  have  blown  up  the  bridge 
of  Kehl,  to  prevent  us  from  outflanking 
them;  thai/  there  are  not  troops  enough 
at  Wissembourg.  Bat  what  is  the  use  of 
complaining?  Our  commander-in-chief 
knows  better  than  the  Courrier  du  Bas- 
Rhin;  he  is  an  iron-clad  fellow,  who  takes 
no  advice  :  a  man  must  have  some  courage 
to  ofier  him  advice  I " 

And  all  at  once,  stopping  short,  "  Chris- 
tian, I  have  come  to  give  you  advice." 
What?" 

"  Hide  all  the  money  you  have  got ;  for, 
from  what  I  have  seen  down  there,  in  a 
few  days  the  enemy  will  be  in  Alsace." 

Imagine  my  astonishment  at  hearing 
these  words.  Creorge  was  not  the  man  to 
joke  about  serious  matters,  nor  was  he  a 
timid  man;  on  the  contrary,  you  would 
have  to  go  far  to  find  a  braver  man. 
Therefore,  fancy  my  wife's  and  Gr^del's 
alarm. 

"  What,  George,"  said  I,  "do  you  think 
that  possible?'' 

"Listen  to  me,"  said  be*  "  When  on 
the  one  side  you  see  none  but  empty  be- 
ings, without  education,  without  judgment, 
prudence,  or  method ;  and  on  the  other 
men  who  for  fifty  years  have  been  prepar- 
ing a  mortal  blow-*  anything  is  possible. 
Yes,  I  believe  it ;  and  in  a  fortnight  the 
Germans  wiU  be  in  Alsace.  Our  moun- 
tains will  check  them,  the  fortresses  of 
Bitche,  of  Petite  Pierre,  of  Phalsbourg  and 
Lichtenberg,  the  abattis  and  the  intrench- 
ments  which  will  be  formed  in  the  passes, 
the  ambuscades  of  every  kind  which  will 
be  set,  the  bridges  and  the  railway  tunnels  . 
that  they  will  blow  up — all  this  will  pre- 
vent them  from  going  further  for  three  or 
four  months  until  winter;  but,  in  the 
meantime,  they  will  send  this  way  recon- 
noitring parties  —  Uhlans,  hussars,  brig- 
ands of  every  kind — who  will  snap  up 
everything,  pillage  everywhere — wheat, 
floor,  hay,  straw,  bacon,  cattle,  and  prin- 
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cipally  money.  War  will  be  made  upon 
our  backs.  We  Alaacians  and  Lorrainers, 
we  shall  have  to  pay  the  bill  I  know  all 
about  it.  I  have  been  all  over  the  coun- 
try-side: believe  me.  Hide  everything; 
that  is  what  I  mean  to  do;  and,  if  any- 
thing happens,  at  least  it  will  not  be  our 
fault.  I  would  not  go  to  bed  without  giv- 
ing you  this  warning;  so  good-night, 
Christian  —  good-night,  everybody  1 " 

He  left  us  and  we  sat 'a  few  moments 
gazing  stupidly  at  each  other.  My  wife 
and  Gr^del  wanted  to  hide  everything  that 
very  night.  Grddel,  ever  since  she  had  got 
her  Jean  Baptiste  Werner  into  her  head, 
thought  of  nothing  but  her  marriage-por- 
tion. She  knew  that  we  had  about  a  hun- 
dred louis  in  cent-sous  pieces  in  a  basket  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cupboard :  she  said  to 
herself,  **  That's  my  marriaj^e-portion  I  " 
And  this  troubled  her  more  than  anything. 
She  even  grew  bolder,  and  wanted  to  keep 
the  keys  herself;  but  her  mother  is  not  a 
woman  to  be  led.  Every  minute  she  cried  : 
*•  Take  care,  Gr6del !  mind  what  you  are 
about  I " 

She  looked  daggers  at  her ;  and  I  was 
continually  obliged  to  come  and  maintain 
peace  between  them,  for  Catherine  is  not 
gifted  with  patience.  And  so  all  our 
troubles  came  together. 

fiut,  in  spite  of  what  George  had  just 
been  saying,  I  was  not  afraid.  The  Ger- 
mans were  less  than  sixteen  leagues  from 
us,  it  is  true,  but  they  would  have  first  to 
cross  the  Rhine;  then  we  knew  that  at 
Niederbronn  the  people  were  complaining 
of  the  troops  cantoned  in  the  villages :  this 
was  a  pfoof  that  there  was  no  lack  of  sol- 
diers; and  then  Mac Mah on  was  at  Stras- 
bourg ;  the  Turcos,  the  Zouaves,  and  the 
Chasseurs  d*Afrique  were  coming  up. 

So  I  said  to  my-wife  that  there  was  no 
hnrry  yet ;  that  Cousin  George  had  long 
detested  the  Emperor;  but  that  all  that 
did  not  mean  much ;  and  that  it  was  bet- 
ter to  see  things  for  oneself ;  that  I  should 
go  to  Saverne  market,  and,  if  things 
looked  bad,  then  I  would  sell  all  our  corn 
and  flour,  which  would  come  to  a  hundred 
louis,  and  which  we  would  bury  directly 
with  the  rest. 

My  wife  took  courage ;  and  if  I  had  not 
had  a  great  deal  to  grind  for  the  bakers  in 
our  village,  I  should  have  gone  next  day 
to  Saverne,  and  I  should  have  seen  what 
was  going  on.  Unfortunately,  ever  since 
Frantz  and  Jacob  had  left,  the  mill  was  on 
my  hands,  and  I  scarcely  had  time  to  turn 
round. 

Jacob  was  a  great  trouble  to  me  be- 
sides, asking  for  money  by  the  postman 


Michel.  This  man  told  me  that  the  Mo- 
biles had  not  yet  been  called  out,  and  that 
they  were  lounging  from  one  public-house 
to  another  in  gan^  to  kill  time ;  that  they 
had  received  no  rifles ;  that  they  were  not 
onartered  in  the  barracks ;  and  that  they 
aid  not  get  a  farthing  for  their  food. 

This  disorder  disgusted  me ;  and  I  re- 
flected that  an  Emperor  who  sends  for  all 
the  young  men  in  narvest-time,  ought  at 
least  to  feed  them,  and  not  leave  them  to 
be  an  expense  to  their  parent*.  For  all 
that  I  sent  money  to  Jacob.  I  could  not 
allow  him  to  suffer  hunger ;  but  it  was  a 
trouble  to  my  mind  to  keep  him  down 
there  with  my  money,  sauntering  ahout 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  whilst  I,  at 
my  age,  was  obliged  to  carry  sacks  up 
into  the  loft,  to  fetch  them  down  again,  to 
load  the  carts  alone,  and,  besides,  to  watch 
the  mill;  for  no  one  could  be  met  with 
now,  and  the  old  day-labourer,  Donadieu, 
quite  a  cripple,  was  all  the  help  I  had. 
After  that,  only  imagine  our  anxiety,  our 
fatigue,  and  our  embarrassment  to  know 
what  to  do. 

The  other  people  in  the  village  were 
not  in  better  spints  than  ourselves.  The 
old  men  and  women  thought  of  their  sons 
shut  up  in  the  town,  and  the  great  drought 
continuing,  we  could  rely  upon  nothing. 
The  small-pox  had  brdken  out  too.  Noth- 
ing would  sell,  nothing  could  be  sent  by 
railway  —  planks,  beams,  felled  timber, 
building-stone,  all  lay  there  at  the  saw-pil« 
or  the  stone-quarry.  The  sous-pr<Sfet  kept 
on  troubling  me  to  search  and  find  out 
three  or  four  scamps  who  had  not  report- 
ed themselves,  and  the  consequence  of  all 
this  was  that  I  did  not  get  to  Saverne  that 
week. 

Then  it  was  announced  that  at  last  the 
Emperor  had  iust  quitted  Paris,  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  armies ;  and  five 
or  six  days  after  came  the  news  of  his 
great  victory  at  Sarrebriick,  where  the 
mitrailleuses  had  mown  down  the  Prus- 
sians ;  where  the  little  Prince  had  picked 
up  bullets,  which  made  old  soldiers  shed 
tears  of  emotion." 

On  learning  this  the  people  became 
crazy  with  joy.  On  all  sides  were  beard 
cries  of  "Vive  TEmpereurP  and  Mon- 
sieur le  Cur6  preached  the  extermination 
of  the  heretic  Prussians.  Never  had  the 
like  been  seen.  That  very  day,  towards 
evening,  just  after  stopping  the  mill,  all  at 
once  I  heard  in  the  distance,  towards  the 
road,  cries  of  "  Aux  armes,  cUoyens  !  formez 
vos  hataillons ! " 

The  dust  from  the  road  rose  up  into  the 
doads.  lb  was  the  84th  departing  firom 
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Fhakbonrg;  they  were  going  to  MetZ) 
and  the  people  who  were  working  in  the 
fields,  near  the-  road,  said,  in  returning  at 
night,  that  the  poor  soldiers,  with  their 
knapsacks  on  their  shoulders,  could  scarce- 
ly march  for  the  heat,  that  the  people 
were  treating  them  with  eau-de-vie  and 
wine  at  all  the  doors  in  Metting,  and  that 
they  said,  "  Good-bye  !  long  life  to  you  I  '* 
that  the  officers,  too,  were  shaking  hands 
with  everybody,  whilst  the  people  shouted, 
"  Vive  TEinpereur  1 " 

Tea,  this  victory  of  Sarrebriick  had 
changed  the  face  of  things  in  our  villages ; 
the  love  of  war  was  returning.  War  is 
always  popular  when  it  is  profitable,  and 
there  is  a  prospect  of  extending  our  own 
territory  into  other  people's  countries. 

That  night,  about  nine  o'clock,  I  v^ent 
to  caution  my  cousin  to  hold  his  .tongue ; 
for  after  this  great  victory  one  word 
against  the  dynasty  might  send  him  a  very 
long  way  off.  He  was  alone  with  his  wife, 
and  said  to  me, Thank  vou,  Christian,  I 
have  seen  the  despatch.  A  few  brave  fel- 
lows have  been  killed,  and  they  have 
shown  the  young  Prince  to  the  array. 
That  poor  little  weakly  creature  has  picked 
up  a  few  bullets  on  the  battle-fiela.  He 
is  the  heir  of  his  uncle,  the  terrible  captain 
of  Jena  and  Austerlitz  I  Only  one  ofi^cer  has 
been  killed ;  it  is  not  much ;  but  if  the  heir 
of  the  dynasty  had  had  but  a  scratch,  the 
gazettes  would  have  shed  tears,  and  it 
would  have  been  our  duty  to  fall  fainting/' 
**  Do  try  to  be  quiet,"  said  I;  looking  to 
see  if  the  windows  were  all  close.  "  Do 
take  care,  George.  Don't  commit  your- 
self to  Placiard  and  the  gendarmes." 

**  Y«8,"  said  he,  "  the  enemies  of  the  dy- 
nasty are  at  this  moment  in  worse  danger 
than  the  little  Prince.  If  victorie.^  go  on, 
they  will  run  the  risk  of  being  feathered 
pretty  closely.  I  am  quitp  aware  of  that, 
my  ooosin ;  and  so  I  thank  you  for  having 
conie  to  warn  me." 

This  is  all  that  he  said  to  me,  and  I  re- 
torned  home  full  of  thoughts. 

Next  day,  Thursday,  market-day,  I 
drove  my  first  two  .wagon-loads  of  flour  to 
Saverne,  and  sold  them  at  a  good  figure. 
That  day  I  observed  the  tremendous  move- 
ment along  the  raiboads  of  which  cousin 
George  ha^  spoken :  the  carriage  of  mi- 
traUleoses,  guns,  chests  of  biscuits,  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  pouring  out 
wine  for  the  soldiers. 

It  was  just  like  a  fair  in  the  principal 
street,  from  the  ch&teau  to  the  station  —  a 
fur  of  little  white  loaves  and  sausages ; 
but  the  Turcos,  with  their  blue  jackets, 
their  Hnen  trousers,  and  their  scarlet  caps, 
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took  the  place  of  honour  —  everybody 
wanted  to  treat  them. 

I  had  never  before  seen  any  of  these 
men ;  their  yellow  ekins,  their  thick  lips,  the 
conspicuous  whites  of  their  eyes,  surprised 
me  ;  and  I  said  to  myself  seeing  the  long 
strides  they  took  with  their  thin  legs,  that 
the  Germans  would  find  them  unpleasant 
neighbours.  Their  officers,  too,  with  their 
swords  at  their  sides,  and  their  pointed 
beards,  looked  splendid  soldiers.  At  every 
public-house  door,  a  few  Chasseurs  d'Af- 
rique  had  tied  their  small  li^ht  horses, 
all  alike,  and  beautifully  formed  like  deer. 
]So  one  refused  them  anything ;  and  in  all 
directions,  in  the  inns,  the  talk  was  of  am- 
bulances and  collections  for  the  wounded. 
Well,  seeing  all  this,  George's  ideas 
seemed  to  me  more  and  more  opposed 
to  sound  sense,  and  I  felt  sure  that  we 
were  going  to  crush  all  resistance. 

About  two  o'clock,  having  dined  at  the 
Bceuf.  I  took  the  way  to  the  village  through 
Phalsbourg,  to  see  Jacob  in  passing.  As  I 
went  up  the  hill,  something  glittered  from 
time  to  time  on  the  slope  through  the 
woods,  when  all  at  once  hundreds  of 
cuirassiers  came  out  upon  the  road  by  the 
Alsace  fountain.  They  advanced  at  a  slow 
pace  by  twos,  their  helmets  and  their 
cuirasses  threw  back  flashes  of  light  upon 
all  the  trees,  and  the  trampling  of  their 
hoofs  rolled  like  the  rush  of  a  mighty 
river. 

Then  I  drew  my  waggon  to  one  side  to 
see  all  these  men  march  past  me,  sitting 
immovable  in  their  saddles  as  if  they  were 
sleeping,  the  head  inclined  forward,  and 
the  mou.staches  hanging,  riding  strong,- 
square-built  horses,  the  canvas  bag  sus- 
pended from  the  side,  aud  the  sabre  ring- 
ing against  the  boot.  Thus  they  filed  past 
me  for  half-an-hour.  They  extended  their 
long  lines,  and  stretched  on  yet  to  the 
Schlittenbach.  I  thought  there  would  be 
no  end  to  them.  Yet  these  were  only  two 
regiments ;  two  others  were  encamped 
upon  the  glacis  of  Phalsbourg,  where  I  ar- 
rived about  five  in  the  afternoon.  They 
were  driving  the  pickets  into  the  turf  with 
axes ;  they  were  lighting  fires  for  cooking  ; 
the  horses  were  neighing,  and  the  towru*- 
people  —  men,  women,  and  children  — 
were  standing  gazing  at  them. 

I  passed  on  my  way,  reflecting  upon  the 
strength  of  such  an  army,  and  pitying,  by 
anticipation,  the  ill-fated  Germans  whom 
they  were  going  to  encounter.  Entering 
through  the  gate  of  Germany,  I  saw  the 
officers  looking  for  lodgings,  the  Gardes 
Mobile,  in  blouses,  mounting  guard.  They 
had  received  their  rifles  that  morning ;  and 
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the  ereniag  before,  Monsieur  le  Sons^Prft- 
fet  of  Sarrebourg  had  come  himself  to  ap- 
point the  officers  of  the  Nationid  Gtiard. 
This  is  what  1  had  learnt  at  the  Vaoheron 
brewery,  where  I  had  stc^^ped,  leaving  mf 
cart  outside  at  the  corner  of  the  ^  TroisI 
Pigeons." 

Everybody  was  talking  about  oar  vic- 
tory at  Sarrebriiek,  especially  those  ca}ra8-> 
siers  who  were  emptying  bottles  by  the 
hundred,  to  allay  the  dust  of  the  road. 
They  looked  quite  pleased,  and  were  aay« 
ing  that  war  on  a  large  scale  was  begin- 
ning again,  and  that  the  heavy  cavalry 
would  be  in  demand.  It  was  quite  a 
pleasure  to  look  on  them,  with  their  red 
ears,  and  to  bear  them  remote  ng  at  the 
prospect  of  meeting  the  enemy  soon. 

In  the  midst  of  hH  these  swarms  of  peo- 
ple, of  servants  running,  citizens  coming 
and  going,  I  could  have  wished  to  see 
Jacob;  but  where  was  I  to  look  for  hhn? 
At  last  I  recognised  a  lad  of  our  village 
Nicolas  Maisse  —  the  son  of  the  wood- 
turner, our  neighbour,  who  iwsediately 
undertook  to  find  him.  He  went  out, 
and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hoar  Jaoob  ap- 
peared. 

The  poor  fellow  wouldembraoe  me.  The 
tears  came  into  my  eyes. 

**  Well  now,*'  said  I, "  sit  down.  Atfe  you 
pretty  well?" 

I  had  rather  be  at  home,**  said  he. 

"  Tes,  but  that  is  impossible  now ;  you 
must  have  patience." 

I  also  invited  yonng  Maisse  to  take  a 
glass  with  us,  and  both  complained  bitter- 
ly that  Mathias  Heitz,  Junior,  had  been 
made  a  lieutenant,  who  knew  no  more 
of  the  science  of  war  than  they  did, 
and  who  now  had  ordered  of  Kuhn,  the 
tailor,  an  officer's  uniform,  geld-laced 
up  to  the  Moulders.  Yet  Mathias  was 
a  friend  of  Jacob's.  But  justioe  is  jus- 
tice. 

This  piece  of  news  filled  me  with  indig- 
nation: what  should  MaUiias  Heits  be 
made  an  officer  for?  He  had  never  learnt 
anything  at  college ;  he  would  never  hare 
been  able  to  earn  a  couple  of  Uards  — 
whilst  our  Jaoob  was  a  good  miller's  ap- 
prentice. 

It  was  abominable.  However,  I  made  no 
remark,  I  only  asked  if  Jean  BapUste 
Werner,  who  had  a  few  days  before  joined 
the  artillery  of  the  national  guard,  was  an 
officer  too? 

Then  they  replied  angrily  that  Jean 
Baptiste  Werner,  in  spite  of  his  African 
ana  Mexican  campaigns,  was  only  a  gun- 
ner in  the  Mariet  battery,  behind  the  pow- 
der magazines.   Those  who  knew  nothing 


became  officers;  those  who  knew  some- 
thing of  war,  like  Mariet  and  Werner, 
were  privates,  or  at  the  most  seracanta. 
All  this  showed  me  that  Cousin  George 
was  right  in  saying  that  we  should  be  drir- 
en  like  beasts,  and  thatx^ur  chiefs  were  void 
of  common  sense. 

Looking  lUi  all  these  people  coming  and 
going,  the  time  passed  away.  About  eight 
o'clock,  as  we  were  hungry,  and  I  wished 
to  keep  my  boy  with  me  as  long  as  I  coukl 
I  sent  for  a  good  salad  and  sausages,  and 
we  were  eating  together,  with  full  heart 
to  be  sure,  but  with  a  good  appetite.  Bat 
a  few  moments  after  i£e  retreat,  just  whea 
the  euirassiers  were  going  to  caaip  out, 
and  their  officers,  heavy  amd  weary,  wece 
going  to  rest  in  their  lodgings,  a  few 
bugle  notes  were  sounded  in  the  plaee 
(fitrmeSf  and  we  heard  a  cry — To  horse ! 
tohorsef" 

Immediately  all  was  excitement.  A 
despatch  had  arrived  —  the  officers  put  en 
their  heloiets,  fastened  on  their  swords, 
and  came  out  running  through  the  gate 
of  Germany.  Countenances  changed  ; 
every  one  asked,  ^  What  is  the  soeaaiiig 
of  this?" 

At  the  same  time  the  police  iospeokor 
came  up;  he  had  seen  mycart^  and  cried, 
^Strangers  must  leave- the  plaee  —  the 
gates  are  going  to  be  closed." 

Then  I  had  only  just  time  to  embr«ce 
my  son,  to  press  Nioolas'  hand,  and  to  start 
at  a  sharp  gallop  for  the  gate  of  France. 
The  drawbridge  was  juat  on  the  rise  as  I 
passed  it  —  five  minutes  after  I  was  gal- 
loping along  the  white  high-road  by  moon- 
light, on  the  way  to  Metting.  Ontside 
on  the  glads,  there  was  not  a  ^ond; 
the  pickets  had  been  drawn,  and  the 
two  regiments  of  cavalry  were  on  the  rodd 
to  Saveme. 

I  arrived  home  late-* everybody  was 
adi«ep  in  oar  village;  nobody  suspected 
what  was  about  to  happen  within  a 
week. 

V. 

The  whole  way  I  thought  of  nothing 
bat  the  cuirassiers.  This  order  to  maroh 
immediately  appeared  to  me  to  betoken  no 
good;  something  serious  must  have  oc- 
curred :  and  as,  upon  the  stroke  of  eleven, 
I  was  putting  my  horses  up,  after  having 
put  ray  cart  under  its  shed,  the  idea  came 
into  my  head  that  it  was  time  now  to  hide 
my  mone^.  I  was  bringing  back  from 
Saverne  sixteen  hondred  livres :  this  heavy 
leathern  purse  in  my  pocket  was  perhaps 
what  remmded  me.  I  remembered  what 
coM^in  George  had  said  about  UbUn^  and 
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other  Boaraps  of  tfatti  sort,  and  I  felt  a  cold 
siiiyer  come  orer  me. 

Haring,  then,  gone  npetoira  rerj  soltiy, 
I  awoke  my  wife :    Get  up,  Cc4herine." 
What  ia  the  matter  2  " 

^  Get  up :  it  ia  time  to  hide  onr  money." 
Bnt  what  is  going  on  f 

«  Notfaang.  Be  quiet  • —  make  no  soke  — 
Gr^l  is  asleq^  You  will  eaory  the 
basket:  pmt  into  it  yoor  ring  and  yoor 
ear-rings,  eTerjrtbing  that  wo  have  got. 
Ton  bear  me  1  I  am  going  to  empty  the 
ditch,  and  we  will  bnry  ererything  at  the 
bottom  of  it." 

Then,  wrthont  avsweriag^  she  ame. 

I  went  down  to  the  mill^  opened  the 
bsck-door  solUy,  and  listened.  Nothing 
was  stirring  in  the  village ;  •  yon  might 
have  heard  a  oat  moving.  The  mill  had 
stopped,  and  the  water  was  pretty  high. 
I  lifted  the  milldam,  the  water  began  to 
rush,  boiling*  down  the  giilley;  bat  our 
■ei^hboura  were  used  to  this  noise  even  in 
their  sleep,  so  all  remained  quiet 

Then  1  went  in  again,  and  I  was  busy 
emptyinc  into  a  corner  the  little  box  of 
oak  in  wbieh  I  keep  my  tools—  the  pincers, 
the  hammer,  the  screwdriver,  and  the 
udIb,  when  my  wife,  in  her  Uppers,  oame 
downstairs.  She  had  the  basket  under  her 
ana,  and  was  carrying  the  lighted  lantern. 
I  blew  it  oat  in  a  moment,  thinking: 
**NeTer  was  a  woman  such  a  tool.** 

Downstairs  I  asked  Catherine  if  every- 
thmg  was  in  the  basket. 

-Yes." 

-Bight.  Bnt  I  have  bronght  from 
Ssveme  sixteen  hundred  francs:  the 
wheat  and  the  flour  sold  well.'' 

I  had  put  seme  bran  into  the  box; 
everything  was  carsfully  laid  in  the 
bottom ;  and  ^en  I  pat  on  a  padlock,  and 
we  went  out,  after  having  looked  to  see  if 
an  was  quiet  in  the  nei^bourhood.  Tho 
doice  was  already  almost  empty;  there 
were  only  one  or  two  feet  or  water.  I 
deared  away  the  few  stones  which  kept 
the  rest  of  the  water  from  ranning  oat, 
and  went  into  it  with  my  spade  and  pick- 
axe as  far  as  just  beaeaUi  the  dam,  where 
I  began  to  make  a  deep  hole ;  the  water 
wss  hindering  me,  bat  it  was  flowing  still. 

Catherine,  above,  was  keeping  watoh: 
lometimes  she  gave  a  low  "  Hush  t 

Then  we  listened,  but  it  was  nothings 
the  mewing  of  a  cat,  the  noise  of  the  run- 
iring  water — and  I  went  on  digging.  If 
81^  one  had  had  the  misfortune  to  sur- 
prise BS,  I  should  have  been,  capable  of 
Mng  him  a  mischief.  Happily  no  one 
Ott&e ;  and  about  two  o'dock  in  the  mom- 
hig  tbe  whole  was  three  or  tour  feel  deep. 


I  let  down  the  box,  abd  laid  it  down  level, 
first  stamping  soil  down  upon  it  with  ray 
heavy  shoes,  then  gravel,  then  large 
stonesy  then  sand;  the  mud  would  cover 
all  over  of  ttaelf ;  there  is  always  i^enty 
<iS  'mad  in  a  mill-atream. 

After  this  I  came  out  again  covered 
with  nnid.  I  shut  down  the  dam,  and  the 
water  began  to  I  ISC.  About  thrS&e  o'clock 
at  the  dawn  of  day  the  sluice  was  almost 
fall.  I  ooold  have  began  grinding  i^ain ; 
and  nobody  would  ever  have  imagined 
that  in.  this  great  whirling  stream,  nine 
feet  under  water  and  three  feet  under 
ground,  kya.snug  little  square  box  of  oak, 
mounted  with  iron,  with  a  good  padlock 
on  it)  and  more  than  four  thousand  livres 
inside,  i  ohuckled  inwardly,  and  said: 
''Now  let  tbe  rascals  come ! " 

And  Catherine  was  well  pleased  too. 
But  about  four,  just  as  I  was  going  up  to 
bed  again,  comes  Gr^el,  pale  with  alarm, 
crying :    Whe»e  is  the  money  V  *' 

6he  had  seen  the  capboard  open  and  the 
basket  empty.  Never  had  she  had  such  a 
Iright  in  her  life  before;  Thinking  that 
her  maniag»portion  was  gone^  her  ragged 
hair  stood  upon  end,  she  was  as  pale  as  a 
sheet.  ^  Be  quiet,"  I  said,  -l^e  money  is 
in  a  safe  place." 

♦*  Where?" 

"It  is  hidden." 

«  Where  V"^ 

She  looked  as  if  she  was  going  to  seize 
me  by  the  collar,  but  her  mother  said  to 
her :    That  is  no  business  of  yours." 

Then  she  become  torious,  and  said,  that 
if  we  oame  to  die,  she  would  not  know 
where  to  find  her  marriage-portion. 

The  quarrel  annoyed  me,  and  I  said  to 
her:  *<we  are  not  going  to  die;  on  the 
contrary,  we  shall  Uve  a  k>n^while  yet  to 
prevent  you  and  your  Jean^i^fytiste  from 
inheriting  our  goods." 

And  thereupon  I  went  to  bed,  leaving 
Gr^el  and  her  mother  to  come  to  a  settle- 
ment together* 

All  I  can  say  is  that  girls,  when  they 
have  got  anything  into  their  heads,  be- 
come too  bold  with  their  parents,  and  all 
the  excellent  traimnv  they  have  had  ends 
in  nothing.  Thank  God,  I  had  nothing  to 
reproach  m^velf  with  on  that  score,  nor 
mother  either.  Crr^el  had  had  four  times 
as  many  blows  as  Jacob,  because  she 
deserved  it  on  account  of  her  wanting  to 
keep  everything,  patting  it  all  into  her 
own  cupboard,  and  saying,  There,  that's 
n^iet " 

Yes,  indeed,  she  had  had  plenty  of  cor- 
rection of  that  kind^  but  you  cannot  beat 
a  got  of  twenty,  you  cannot  oorreot  girls 
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at  that  age ;  and  that  wae  just  my  mifllbr- 
tuQe.   It  ought  to  go  ou  for  ever  I 

Well,  it  can't  be  helped. 

She  upset  the  house  and  the  mill  from 
top  to  bottom,  she  visited  the  garden^  and 
her  mother  said  to  her,   You  see,  we  have 

fot  it  in  a  safe  place ;  since  you  cannot 
od  it  the  Uhlans  won't." 
I  remenfber  that  just  as  we  were  going 
up  to  sleep,  that  day,  the  5th  of  August, 
early  in  the  morning,  Catherine  and  I  had 
seen  Cousin  Greorge  in  his  char-it-bancs 
coming  down  the  valley  of  Dosenheim,  and 
it  seemed  to  us  that  he  was  out  very  early. 
The  village  was  waking  up ;  other  people 
too  were  going  to  work ;  1  lay  down«  and 
about  eight  o'clock  my  wife  woke  me  to 
tell  me  that  the  poatman,  Michel,  was 
there.  I  came  down,  and  I  saw  Michel 
standing  in  our  parlour  with  his  letter-bag 
under  his  arm.  He  was  thoughtful,  and 
told  me  that  the  worst  reports  were 
abroad;  that  they  were  apeakins  of  a 
ffreat  battle  near  AVissembourg,  where  we 
had  been  defeated ;  that  several  maii:^ 
tained  that  we  had  lost  ten  thousand  men, 
and  the  Germans  seventeen  thousand,  but 
that  there  was  nothing  certain^  because  it 
was  not  known  whence  these  rumours  pro- 
ceeded, only  that  the  commanding  officer 
of  Phalsbourg,  TaiUant,  had  proclaimed 
that  morning  that  the  inhabitants  would 
be  obliged  to  lay  in  provisions  for  six 
weeks;  and,  naturally,  such  a  proclama- 
tion set  people  a-thinking,  and  they  said : 
*^  Have  we  a  siege  before  us  ?  Have  we 
gone  back  to  the  times  of  the  great  retreat 
and  downfall  of  the  first  Emperor? 
Ought  that  for  ever  to  end  in  the  same 
fashion  ?  " 

My  wife,  Gr^el  and  I,  stood  listening 
to  Michel  with  lips  compressed,  without 
iuterrupting  him. 

"  And  you,  Michel,"  said  I,  when  he  had 
done,  "  what  do  you  think  of  it  all  ?  **  - 

Monsieur  le  Maire,  I  am  a  poor  post* 
man;  I  want  my  place;  and  if  my  five 
hundred  frano  a  year  were  taken  from 
me,  what  would  become  of  my  wife  and 
children  V  " 

Then  I  saw  that  he  considered  our  pros- 
pects were  not  good.  He  handed  me  a 
letter  from  Monsieur  le  Sous-Pr^et — it 
was  the  last  —  telling  roe  to  watch  false 
reports;  that  false  news  should  be  severely 
punished,  by  order  of  our  pr^fet.  Monsieur 
Podevin. 

We  could  have  wished  no  better  than 
that  the  news  had  been  false  1  But  at 
that  time,  everything  that  displeased  the 
sous-pr^fets,  the  pr^fets,  the  ministers,  and 
the  Emperor,  was  fabe,  and  everything  that 


pleased  them,  everything  that  helped  to 
deceive  people  like  that  peaceful  plebis- 
cite—  was  truth! 

Lejt  us  change  the  subject :  the  thought 
of  these  things  turns  me  sick! 

Miohel  went'  away,  and  all  that  day 
might  be  notieed  a  stir,  of  exciteotent  in 
our  village ;  men  coming  and  going,  wo- 
men watching,  people  going  into  the  wood 
each  with  a  bag,  spade  and  pickaxe; 
stablea  clearing  out;  a  great  movement  — 
with  faces  full  of  care,  and  I  have  alw&ys 
thought  that  at  that  moment,  every  one 
was  hiding,  burying  anything  he  could 
hide  or  bury.  I  was  sorry  I  had  not  be- 
gun to  sell  my  oom  sooner,  when  my 
oouain  had  eautioned  me  a  week  before ; 
but  my  duties  as  mayor  had  prevented 
me;  we  must  pay  for  our  honours.  I  bad 
still  at  least  four  cart-loads  of  corn  in  my 
barn^ — ^now  where  could  I  put  them? 
And  the  cattle,  and  the  furniture,  the  bed- 
ding, provisions  of  every  sort?  Nervw 
will  our  people  forget  those  days,  when 
every  one  was  expecting,  listening,  and 
saying :  We  are  like  the  bird  upon  the 
twig.  We  have  toiled,  and  sweated,  and 
saved  for  fifty  years,  to  get  a  little  prop* 
erty  of  our  own ;  to-morrow  shall  we  hav^e 
anything  left  V  And  next  week,  next 
month  —  shall  we  not  be  starving  to 
death  V  And  in  those  days  of  distress, 
shall  we  be  able  to  borrow  a  couple  of 
Hards  upon  our  land,  or  our  house  ?  Who 
will  lend  to  us  ?  And  all  this  on  account 
of  whom  ?  Scoundrels  who  have  taken  ns 
in. 

Ah !  if  there  is  any  justice  above,  as 
every  honest  man  believes,  these  abomina- 
ble beings  will  have  a  heavy  reckoning  to 
pay.  So  many  miserable  men,  women, 
children  await  them  there;  they  are  there 
to  demand  satisfaction  for  all  their  suffer- 
ings. Yes,  I  belieye  it.  But  they  —  ohl 
they  believe  in  nothing!  There  are  in- 
deed dreadful  brigands  in  this,  world  I 

All  that  day  was  spent  thus  in  weariness 
and  anxiety.  Nothing  was  known.  We 
dluestioned  the  people  who  were  coming 
from  Dosenheim,  Neuviller,  or  from  fur- 
ther still,  but  they  gave  no  answer  but 
this  :  "  Make  your  preparations  I  The 
enemy  is  advancing  1 " 

And  then  my  stupid  fool  of  a  deputy, 
Placiard,  who  for  fifteen  years  did  nothing 
but  cry  for  tobacco  licenses,  stamp  offices, 
promotion  for  his  sonn,  for  his  son-in-law, 
and  even  for  himself — a  sort  of  beggar 
who  spent  his  life  in  drawing  up  petitions 
and  denunciations  —  he  came  into  the  mill, 
saying,  Monsieur  le  Maire,  every  thing 
is  going  on  well  ^  9a  marohe — the  enemy 
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are  being  drawn  into  the  plain ;  they  m 
coming  into  tiie  net.  To-morrow  we  ehall 
hear  that  they  are  all  ezteraainated,  evei»y 
onel" 

And  the  mnnicipal  cotmcillors,  Arnold^ 
Frantx  Sdpel,  Baptiste  Dida,  the  wood- 
monger,  oame  crowding  in,  saying  that  the 
enemy  most  be  exterminMed,  that  five 
moat  be  set  to  the  forest  of  Hagnenau  to 
roast  them,  and  so  on!  Every  one  had 
his  own  plan.   What  louts  men  can  be  t 

But  the  worst  of  it  was  when  my  wife, 
having  learnt  from  Michel  the  proclama- 
tions  in.  the  town,  went  up  into  our  bacon 
stores,  to  send  a  few  provisions  to  Jacob ; 
and  she  perceived  onr  two  best  hams  were 
missing,  with  a  cheek,  and  some  siiusages 
which  biad  been  smoked  six  weeks. 

Then  yon  should  have  seen  her  flying 
down  the  stairs,  declaring  4hat  the  bouse 
was  fnll  of  thieves;  that  there  was  no 
irasting  anybody ;  and  Gr^del  crying 
hmder  than  she,  that  surely  Frantz,  tbat 
thief  of  a  Badener,  bad  made  off  with 
them.  But  mother  had  visited  the  bacon^ 
room  a  ooupk  of  days  after  Prants  had 
left;  she  had  seen  that  everything  was 
straight ;  and  her  wrath  redenbled. 

Then  said  Gr6del  that  perhaps  Jacob, 
before  leaving  home,  had  put  the  hams 
into  his  bag  with  all  the  rest ;  but  mother 
screamed,  *«It  is  a  falsehood  I  I  should 
have  seen  it.  Jacob  has  never  taken  any- 
thing without  asking  for  it.  He  is  an 
honest  lad." 

The  clatter  of  the  mill  was  music  com- 
pared to  this  uproar.  I  could  have  wished 
to  take  to  flight. 

About  seven  my  cousin  came  back  upon 
his  char-k-banos.  He  was  returning  from 
Alsace;  and  I  immediately  ran  into  his 
house  to  hear  what  news  he  had.  George, 
in  his  large  parlour,  was  puIHng  off  his 
boots  and  putting  on  his  blouse  when'  I 
entered. 

h  that  you  Christian  ?  "  said  he.  Is 
your  money  safe?" 
"Yes." 

**Very  well.  I  have  just  heard  fine 
news  at  BouxviUer.  Our  afl^rs  are  in 
splendid  order!  We  have  famous  gen- 
erskl  Oh,  yesl  here  is  rather  a  queer 
beginning ;  and,  if  matters  go  on  in  this 
way,  we  shall  come  to  a  remarkable  end." 

His  wife,  Marie  Adne,  was  coming  in  from 
the  kitchen ;  she  laid  upon  the  table  a  leg  of 
matton,  bread,  and  wine.  George  sat 
down,  and,  whilst  eating,  told  me  that  two 
regiments  of  the  line,  a  regiment  of  Tur- 
oos,  a  battalion  of  light  infantry,  and  a 
regiment  of  light  horse,  with  three  guns, 
Md  been  posted  in  advance  of  Wisaem- 


botirjf,  and  that  tliey  were  there  quietly 
bathing  in  the  Lauter,  and  washing  their 
clothes,  right  in  front  of  fifty  thousand 
Germans^  hidden  in  the  woods,  without 
mentioning  eighty  thousand  more  on  our 
right,  who  were  only  waiting  for  a  good 
opportunity  to  cross  the  Rhine.  They  had 
been  posted,  as  it  were,  in  the  very  jaws 
of  a  wolf,  which  had  only  to  give  a  snap 
to  catch  them  every  one — and  this  had 
not  failed  to  take  place  1 

The  Germans  had  surprised  our  small 
aflrmy  corps  the  momiit?  before ;  fierce  en* 
oonnters  had  taken  place  in  the  vines 
around  Wissembourg ;  our  men  were  short 
of  artillery;  the  Turcos,  the  light-armed 
men,  and  the  line  had  fought  like  lions, 
one  to  six ;  they  had  even  tiS:en  eight  ^ns 
in  the  beginning  of  the  action ;  but  Ger- 
man supports  coming  up  in  heavy  masses 
bad  at  last  cut  them  to  pieces ;  they  had 
bombarded  Wissembourg,  and  set  fire  to 
the  town ;  only  a  few  of  ours  had  been 
able  to  retreat  to  the  cover  of  the  woods 
of  Bitche  going  up  the  Vosse.  It  was 
said  that  general  had  been  killed,  and 
that  villages  were  lying  in  ruins. 

It  was  at  Bouxviller  that  my  cousin  had 
heard  of  this  disaster,  some  of  the  light 
horsemen  having  arrived  the  same  even* 
ing.  There  was  also  a  talk  of  deserters, 
as  if  soldiers,  after  being  routed,  without 
knowledge  of  a  woody  country  full  of 
mountains,  going  straight  before  them  to 
escape  from  the  enemy,  should  be  de- 
nounced as  deserters.  This  is  one  of  the 
abominations  that  we  have  seen  since  that 
time.  Many  heartless  people  preferred 
crying  out  that  these  poor  soldiers  had  de- 
serted to  giving  them  bread  and  wine :  it 
was  more  convenient  and  cheaper. 

♦*  Now,"  said  George,  "  all  the  army  of 
Strasbourg,  and  that  of  the  interior,  who 
should  have  been  in  perfect  order,  fresh, 
recited,  and  provided  with  everything  at 
Haguenau,  out  the  roar  of  which  is  still 
lagging  behind  on  the  railways  as  far  as 
Luneville;  all  these  are  running  down 
there,  to  check  the  invasion.  Fourteen 
regiments  of  cavalry,  principally  cuiras- 
siers and  chasseurs,  are  assembling  at 
Brumath.  Something;  is  expected  there; 
MacMahon  is  already  on  the  heights  of 
Reiohshoffen,  with  the  commander  of  en- 
gineers, Mohl  of  Haguenau,  and  other  staff 
officers,  to  select  his  position.  As  fast  as 
the  troops  arrive  they  extend  before 
Niederbronn.  I  heard  this  from  some 
people  who  were  flying  with  wives  and 
children,  their  beds  and  other  chattels  on 
carts,  as  I  was  leaving  BouxviUer  about 
three  o'clock.  They  wanted  to  reach  the* 
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fori  of  Petite  Pierre ;  but  heanng  that  the 
fort  is  ocoupied  by  a  oompaay,  thej  have 
moyed  towards  Straabours.  I  think  thejr 
were  right.  A  great  oity, like  Strasbourg, 
has  always  more  resourcea  than  a  snuui 
place,  where  they  have  only  a  few  pali- 
sades stack  up  to  hide  fil^y  men.*' 

This  was  what  Cousin  George  had  learnt 
that  very  day. 

Hearing  him  speak,  my  first  thoueht 
was  to  run  to  the  miU,  load  as  much  mr* 
niture  as  I  oould  upon  two  waggons,  and 
drive  at  once  to  PhaUbourg;  but  my 
cousin  told  me  that  the  gates  would  be 
closed ;  that  we  should  have  to  wait  out- 
side until  the  re-opening  of  the  barriers; 
and  that  we  mus^  hope  that  it  would  be 
time  enough  tomorrow. 

Acording  to  him,  the  great  battle  would 
not  be  fought  for  two  or  three  days  vet, 
because  a  great  number  of  Germans  had 
yet  to  cross  the  river,  and  that  they  would, 
no  doubt,  be  opposed.  It  is  true  that  the 
fifty  thousand  men  who  had  made  them- 
selves masters  of  Wissembourg  might  de- 
scend the  Sauer;  but  then  we  should  be 
nearly  eqmd,  and  it  was  to  the  interest  of 
the  Germans  only  to  fight  when  they  were 
three  to  one.  George  had  heard  some  of- 
ficers discussing  this  point  at  the  inn,  in 
the  presence  of  many  listeners,  and  he 
believed,  accordins  to  this,  ih&t  the  5th 
army  corps,  which  was  extendina  in  the 
direction  of  Mets,  by  Bitche  and  Sarre- 

faemines,  under  the  orders  of  General  de 
ailly,  woidd  have  time  to  arrive  and  sup- 
port MacMahon.  I  thought  so,  too.  It 
seemed  a  matter  of  course. 


Prom  The  VTottmlnttsr  Beriew. 
FARADAT.* 

Wb  are  much  indebted  to  Dr.  Bence 
Jones  for  his  delightful  volumes.  Not- 
withstanding his  modest  disclaimer  as  to  his 
fitness  for  the  task,  we  think  that  no  one 
could  be  more  eminently  qualified  to  write 
the  life  of  Faraday,  than  one  who  was  a 
most  intimate  friend  of  his,  and  who, 
moreover,  is  so  thoroughly  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  great  advances  made  by  him  in  the 
region  of  science.  And  our  expectation 
has  not  been  disappointed.  The  life  of  a 
man  of  science  is  frequently  of  interest  to 
men  of  science  only.  But  Dr.  Jones  has 
been  so  fortunate  in  his  subject  and  has 

•  1.  The  Life  and  Leiten     Faraday.  Br  Dr. 
Bbnos  Jomts.  Second  BdlUon.  London :  1870. 
.2.  Faraday  a»  a  Dieeooerer,  By  J.  Ttvoall. 
New  Edition.  Ix>ndon :  1870L 


worked  up  hit  materials  so  skilfully,  that 
his  book  is  quite  as  attractive  to  the  gen- 
eral public,  as  to  those  who  are  within  the 
veil  of  the  temple  of  science.  If  we  were 
to  find  any  fault  with  these  volumes,  it 
would  be  that  the  connecting  statements 
as  to  the  matter  showing  Faraday's  prog- 
ress year  by  year  are  somewhat  stiff  and 
formal^  although  we  must  confess  that  they 
are  given  with  great  clearness  and  brevity, 
and  very  materially  assist  the  reader  in 
understanding  the  succession  of  events. 

For  a  fuller  account  of  Faradav's  discov- 
eries we  must  refer  to  Dr.  Tyndairs  little 
book.  Tliis  is  written  in  his  well-known 
style,  which  renders  even  the  most  ab- 
struse thinsa  dear  to  those  who  have  made 
but  little  advance  in  scientific  attainmenta. 
However,  tlie  ordinary  antipathy  to  exer- 
cising thought  will,  we  fear,  make  this 
book  ''caviure  to  the  general,"  although 
the  personal  reminiscences  interspersed 
among  the  dry  details  of  scientific  puraaiti 
are  most  interesting. 

Michael  Faraday  was  one  of  the  four 
children  of  a  journeyman  blacksmith,  who 
lived  for  some  time  at  Newington  and 
afterwards  in  rooms  over  a  coachhouse 
in  Jacob's  Well  Mews,  near  Manchester 
Square,  in  London.  His  education  con- 
sisted of  little  more  than  the  rudiments  of 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  at  a 
common  day  sciiool.  His  hours  out  of 
school  were  passed  at  home  and  in  the 
streets.  At  the  jmsent  day,  when  every- 
body's attention  is  so  much  engrossed  by 
the  subject  of  education,  it  is  perhaps 
superfluous  to  notice  what  great  results 
were  produced  by  this  simple  instruction 
in  the  three  R's.  Still  it  is  well  to  remem- 
ber that  but  for  this  Faraday  would  never 
have  been  able  to  educate  himself  by  read- 
ing the  books  in  his  master's  shop,  and 
would  probably  have  remained  a  bookbind- 
er all  his  life. 

*•  Fun  many  a  flower  is  bom  to  blush  unseen. 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air!  ** 

At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  engaged 
as  errand  boy  by  a  Mr.  Riebau,  a  book- 
seller, of  No.  2,  jBlandford  Street.  Here 
one  of  his  duties  was  to  carry  round  the 
papers  that  were  lent  out  by  his  master. 
His  kindness  to  newspaper  boys  through- 
out his  life  is  a  pleasing  trait  of  his  charac- 
ter. "I  always  feel,"  he  said,  "a  tender- 
ness for  those  boys,  because  1  once  carried 
newspapers  myself."  The  next  year,  1805, 
he  was  bound   an  apprentice  without 

fremium  to  Mr.  Riebau  for  seven  years, 
'araday  was  not  one  to  be  contentea  with 
learning  in  this  long  time  the  arts  of  book- 
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biBdmg  and  Belling  onlj.  He  spent  much 
of  (bia  time  in'  reading  the  books  that 
passed  through  his  hands.  And  among 
these  be  especiallj  delighted  in  works 
treating  of  cbemistrj  and  ekctrioity.  Bj 
this  reading  he  acquired  a  strong  liking 
fiff  natural  philosopny,  and  was  aecord- 
ingl  J  anxious  to  attend,  whenever  he  could, 
the  erening  lectures  delivered  hj  a  Mn 
Tatum  ou  that  subject,  the  shimng  for 
each  lecture  being  usually  paid  hy  his 
elder  brother,  Robert,  who  had  been 
brought  up  as  a  blacksmith.  Through 
this  lir.  Tatum,  he  became  acquainted 
with  a  clerk  in  the  city  called  Abbott. 
And  it  is  to  his  letters  to  Mr.  Abbott  that 
we  are  indebted  for  the  very  clear  light 
that  is  thrown  on  his  youthful  days.  The 
correspondence  with  this  clerk  was  com- 
menced a  ttttle  before  the  end  of  Faraday*s 
apprenticeship^  and  it  is  very  curious  to 
oDserre  the  objects  he  had  in  view  in  maiu- 
taiaing  it.  For  in  his  first  letter  he  sets 
forth  without  reservation  what  thoee  6b* 
jects  were :  — 

**  I,  dear  A,  naturally  love  a  letter,  aud  take 
as  much  pleasure  in  reading  one  (when  ad- 
dressed to  myself)  and  in  answering  one  as  in 
ahnost  anything  else:  and  this  md  opinion 
which  I  entertam  has  not  suffered  any  injury 
from  the  eircumstanoes  I  ha^  noticed  above. 
I  also  like  it  for  what  I  Uncy  to  be  good  rea- 
sons drawn  up  in  my  own  miod  upon  the  sab- 
jest,  and  tnm  those  reasons  I  have  conoluded 
tkat  letter*writing  improves,  first,  the  hand- 

writing;  aeeoodly,  the  at  this  moment  oo- 

ears  an  instanoe  of  my  great  deficiency  in  letter- 
writing.  I  have  the  idea  I  want  to  express  full 
in  my  mind,  but  I  have  forgot  the  word  that  ex- 
presses it,  a  word  common  enough  too.  I  mean 
the  expression,  the  delivery,  the  composition  or 
manner  of  connecting  words;  thirdly,  it  im- 
proves the  mind  by  the  reciprocal  exchange  of 
knowledge;  foarthly,  the  Ideas— it  tends  1  con- 
eetve,  to  mAke  the  ideas  clear  and  disttnot  (ideas 
are  generated  or  formed  in  the  head,  and  I  will 
give  yon  an  odd  instance  as  a  prooO ;  fifthly,  it 
improves  the  morals.  I  speak  not  of  the  abuse, 
bat  the  use  of  epistoUtlon  (if  yoa  will  allow  me 
to ooin  a  new  word  to  express  myself),  and  that 
use  I  have  no  doubt  predaees  ether  good  effioots. 
New  I  do  not  profess  myself  perfect  in  those 
p^ts,  and  my  deficiency  in  others  oonneoted 
with  the  subject  you  well  know,  as  |;rammar, 
etc ;  therefore  it  follows  that  I  want  improving 
oa  these  points  :  and  what  a6  natural  in  a  dis- 
ease as  to  resort  to  the  remedy  that  will  perform 
scare,  and  more  so  when  the  physic  is  so  pleas- 
ant; or,  to  express  it  in  a  more  logical  manner, 
and  consequently  more  philosophically,  M.  F. 
ii  deficient  in  certain  points  that  he  wants  to 
mske  up,  epistolary  writing  is  one  cure  for  the 
deScieneiee;  therefore  I  should  practise  epSsto- 
Itry  writing.*' 


On  the  tevminatkm  of  hia  ap]^ntioeship 
in  1812,  he  was  employed  as  a  joumeymaa 
by  a  Mr.  Delaroohe,  a  bookbinder.  Hia 
master  was  so  passionate  that  Faraday 
soon  resolved  to  leave.  Besides  this  he 
was,  he  says,  d^irous  to  escape  ^m  trade, 
which  he  hated,  and  to  enter  the  service 
of  science,  which  be  loved.  In  the  last 
year  of  his  apprenticeship  he  had  attended 
four  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy's  lectures  at 
the  Royal  Institution.  He  made  notes  of 
these  lectnres,  wrote  them  out  fhlly,  and 
sent  his  MSS;  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks  the 
President  of  the  Royal  Society,  together 
with  a  note  expressing  his  desire  to  escape 
from  trade,  and  to  be  employed  in  some 
work  connected  with  soience.  ^^NaturaUr 
enough,  *no  answer*  was  the  reply  len 
with  the  porter.''  However,  a  similar 
application  to  Sir  Husfiphry  Davy  shortly 
after  produced  the  wished  forresult,  and  he 
was  {appointed  by  Sir  Humphry  to  the  post 
of  assistant  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Royal 
Institution,  with  a  salary  of  twenty-five 
shillings  a  week,  and  with  two  rooms  at 
the  top  of  the  house.  Humble  as  this  po- 
sition was,  no  other  would  have  been 
equally  suited  to  develop  his  powers.' 
Here  he  was  in  daily  intercourse  with  the 
greatest  chemist  of  the  age.  His  work  for 
Davy  was  an  ^  inexhaustible  mine  of 
knowledge  and  improvement.*'  He  had 
opportunities  of  observing  the  method  of 
Davy's  investigations,  and  of  learning  as  it 
were  the  art  of  discovery.  Here  he  wit- 
nessed, among  others,  that  series  of  ex- 
periments which  resulted  in  the  invention 
of  the  safetv-lamp. 

After  be  had  been  at  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion a  few  months,  he  went  abroad  as 
amanuensis  to  Sir  H.  Davy.  They  spent 
a  year  and  a  half  together  in  France,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  &c.  During  his  travels  Fara- 
day kept  a  iournal,  every  page  of  which 
shows  the  keenness  of  his  observation. 
He  was  by  nature  very  observant,  but  this 
faculty  is,  we  think,  brought  out  and  de- 
veloped in  all  cases  by  the  study  of  chem- 
istry. It  is  even  more  for  this  reason  than 
for  the  sake  of  the  acquisition  of  useful 
knowledge  that  we  rejoice  to  see  the  study 
of  chemistry  and  other  sciences  added  to 
the  ordinary  curriculum  of  education  in 
schools  and  colleges.  Mathematics  teaches 
us  to  reason  accurately,  and  classics  to  ex- 
press our  thoughts  correctly,  but  we  also 
want  to  cultivate  habits  of  observation. 
The  remark  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy  is 
nearly  as  applicable  to  our  times  as  to 
his. 

We  are  fiJling,**  he  says*  **  into  an  error. 
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the  very  reverse  of  that  of  our  anoeeiors.  We 
perhaps  neglect  fiiots  too  nraok,  or  at  least,  ex- 
eept  in  ohemistry,  we  are  not  snflSeieotly  atten- 
tive to  the  records  of  &ot8.  We  are  too  fond  of 
sobstituttog  literatare  for  science,  talents  for 
information,  and  wit  or  hrilliant  exeoation  for 
accurate  and  deep  research." 

Now  for  the  parpoae  of  producing  habits 
of  obsorving  fact^,  no  porauit  ii^  more  auit< 
ed  than  the  study  of  chemistry  and  simi- 
lar studies.  Qreat  chemists  oave  almost 
invariably  exhibited  strong  obserrant  pow- 
ers, not  only  in  their  scientific  investiga- 
tions bvtt  in  the  ordinary  matters  of  every- 
day life. 

In  this  his  first  absence  from  home,  Far- 
aday realized  the  depth  of  his  afiisction  for 
his  relations.  His  letters  are  full  of  ex- 
pressions of  love  and  regret  for  those  at 
home.  On  his  way  back  he  wrote  to  his 
mother  — 

**  Tou  mfiy  be  sure  we  shall  not  Creep  from 
Deal  to  London ;  and  I  am  sare  I  shall  not  creep 
to  18,  Weymouth  Street;  and  then  — but  it  is 
ef  no  use,  I  have  a  thousand  times  endeavonred 
to  finqy  a  meeting  with  you  and  my  relations 
and  frieqds  :  the  reality  must  be  a  pleasure  not 
to  be  imagined  or  described." 

On  his  return  to  England  in  1815,  he 
went  back  to  his  old  post  at  the  Boyal 
Institution.  Not  long  after  he  began  to 
deliver  lectures  on  chemistry  at  w  City 
Philosophical  Society.  This  was  a  society 
which  met  at  Mr.  Tatum^s  house  every 
Wednesday  evening  for  mutual  instruc- 
tion. Every  other  week  a  lecture  was  de- 
livered by  one  of  the  members,  each  taking 
his  turn,  and  on  these  occasions  strangers 
were  admitted.  The  society  had  also  a 
**  class  book,"  which  contained  essays  by 
the  members,  and  was  passed  on  from  one 
to  another  for  perusal.  Faraday  had  be- 
come a  member  on  going  to  the  Royal 
Institution,  and  at  once  entered  with  en- 
thusiasm into  the  spirit  of  the  society.  He 
did  not  rely  merely  on  his  own  individual 
exertions  in  seeking  after  knowledge,  but 
felt  that  the  intercommunication  of  thought 
was  one  of  the  greatest  aids  to  those  who 
were  educating  themselves.  In  addition 
to  the  ordinary  meetings  of  this  society,  a 
few  of  the  members  met  once  a  week  at  his 
rooms  to  read  together,  and  to  criticise, 
correct  and  improve  each  other's  pronun- 
ciation and  construction  of  language.  The 
discipline  was,"  he  says,  "  very  sturdy,  the 
remarks  very  plain  and  open,  and  the  re- 
sults most  valuable/'  We  like  to  dwell  on 
the  method  of  his  self-education.  His  re- 
sources were  apparently  so  small,  and  the 
result  so  grand,  that  the  consideration  of 
the  method  cannot  but  be  pregnant  with 


suggestions  for  the  ordinary  manageoMnt 
of  edutation,  and  a  sure  example  for  those 
who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  without  the 
advantages  of  a  long  school  life,  but  have 
neterthelesss  a  desire  for  the  privileges  of 
education.  The  following  quotation  from 
one  of  these  youthful  lectures  shows  that 
he  had  at  an  early  mae  mapoed  out  the 
coarse  of  his  journey  through  life  :  — 

'*  It  is  not  he  who  has  soared  above  his  fellow 
creatures  in  power,  it  is  not  he  who  can  com- 
mand most  readily  the  pampering  ccach  or  the 
costly  luxury;  but  It  is  he  who  has  done  most 
good  to  his  fellows,  he  who  has  directed  tbem  io 
the  weak  moment,  aided  tbem  in  the  necessity* 
and  enlightened  them  in  their  Ignorance,  that 
leads  the  ranks  of  mankind." 

At  the  Institution  Faraday  plodded  on 
quietly  for  some  time,  carrying  on  his  self- 
education  side  bv  side  with  bis  ordinary 
duties  of  chemical  assistant  He  was  after 
a  while  entrusted  by  Davy  with  some  sim- 
ple work,  and  in  process  of  time  he  began 
to  make  investigations  for  himself.  The 
results  of  these  investigations  were  pub- 
lished in  some  of  the  journals  of  science. 
In  this  way  he  gradually  became  known  to 
the  scientific  world.  When  he  was  once 
known,  honoiirs  were  showered  upon  him 
from  all  parts.  He  was  elected  member  or 
correspondent  of  various  scientific  socie- 
ties, and  in  1823  attained  the  much-prized 
title  of  F.  R.  S.  This  latter  honour  was, 
however,  not  unaccompanied  with  alloy. 
He  had  at  the  end  of  1821  written  some 
articles  on  electro-magnetism  for  the  An- 
nals of  Philosophy.**  The  experiments  he 
made  for  this  purpose  led  him  to  make 
some  discoveries,  which  he  published  in  a 
paper  on  "  New  Electrical  Motions.*'  He 
had  some  time  before  heard  Dr.  WooUas- 
ton  and  Sir  H.  Davy  conversing  on  the 
subject  of  electro-magnetism,  after  aa  ex- 
periment they  had  made  at  the  Royal  In- 
stitution, and  he  knew  that  Dr.  WooUaston 
had  been  engaged  on  this  subject.  Ac- 
cordingly, before  publishing  hi.^  paper,  he 
called  on  Dr.  Woollaston  to  obtain  leave  to 
make  some  reference  to  his  ideas  and  dis- 
coveries.  The  Doctor  had  left  town,  and 

by  an  error  of  judgment  the  paper  was 
pnblished  without  any  allusion  to  his  opin- 
ions and  intentions.'*  It  was,  we  think, 
indeed  a  great  error  of  judgment.  Fara- 
day showed  by  his  wish  to  see  Dr.  Wool- 
laston that  he  himself  felt  he  ought  to  re- 
^fer  to  the  Doctor;  and  such  reference 
might  have  been  attained  by  no  other  sac- 
rifice than  the  mere  delay  of  the  publica- 
tion for  a  short  time.  It  was  very  natural 
for  those  who  knew  of  Dr.  Woollaston *8 
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ideas  and  wo^  as  to  this  aubjeot  to  think 
that  some  expUnation  was  necessary,  but  it 
was  hard  on  yoang  Faraday  to  be  at  once 
accused  of  dishonesty ;  for  he  soon  heard 
of  nuDonrs  that  he  was  charged  "with 
ooDcealiBg  the  theory  and  viemrs  of  Dr. 
Woolkston,  with  taking  the  subject  while 
Dr.  Woollaston  was  at  work  on  it,  and 
with  dishonourably  taking  Dr.  WooUas- 
ton's  thoughts  and  pursuing  them  without 
acknowledgment."  Faraday  hastened  at 
OQCC  to  clear  himself  of  the  charge.  He 
wrote  to  Dr.  Woolla^n  the  following 
frank  and  manly  letter :  — 

*'Sir, —  I  am  urged  by  strong  motiTes  re- 
epectfully  to  request  your  attention  for  a  few 
moments.  The  latter  end  of  last  month  I  wrote 
a  paper  on  eleotro-magnetism,  which  I  left  in 
the  bands  of  the  printer  of  the  Quartirly  Jour^ 
nal,  and  went  into  the  country.  On  returning 
home  the  beginning  of  this  month,  I  heard  from 
two  or  three  quarters  that  it  was  considered  I 
had  not  behaved  honourably  in  that  paper;  and 
that  the  wrong  I  had  done  was  done  to  you.  I 
immediately  wished  and  endeavoured  to  see  you, 
but  was  prevented  by  the  advice  of  my  firiends, 
and  am  only  now  at  liberty  to  pursue  the  plan  I 
intended  to  have  taken  at  int  If  I  have  done 
anjooe  wrong,  it  was  quite  anintentional,  and 
the  charge  of  behaving  dishonourably  is  not 
tne.  I  am  bold  enough,  sir,  to  beg  the  fiivour 
of  a  few  minutes'  conversation  with  you  on  this 
•object,  simply  for  these  reasons;  that  I  can 
ckic  myself;  that  I  owe  obligations  to  you,  that 
I  respect  you,  that  I  am  anxious  to  escape  from 
unfounded  impressions  against  me,  and  if  I  have 
done  any  wrong  that  I  may  apologize  for  it.  I 
do  not  thina,  sir,  that  you  would  regret  allow- 
ing me  this  privilege;  for,  satisfied  m  my  own 
miad  of  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  my  motives 
is  writing  that  paper,  I  feel  that  I  should  sat- 
isfy you ;  and  you  would  have  the  pleasure  of 
me  from  an  embarrassment  I  do  not  de- 
Mrve  to  lie  under.  Nevertheless^  if  tor  any 
reuon  yon  do  not  consider  ii  neoessaiy  to  per- 
mit it,  I  hope  I  shall  not  further  have  increased 
aay  unpleasant  feeling  towards  me  in  your 
mind. 

"  I  have  very  much  simplified  and  diminished 
in  size  the  rotating  apparatus,  so  as  to.enclose  it 
ib  a  tabe.  I  should  be  proud  if  I  may  be  al- 
lowed, as  a  mark  of  strong  and  sincere  respect, 
to  present  one  fbr  your  aceeptanoe.  I  am  al- 
most afraid  to  make  this  request,  not  because  I 
know  of  the  slightest  reason  which  renders  it 

Zoper,  but  because  of  the  uncertain  and  In- 
ite  form  of  the  rumours  which  have  come 
about  me.  But  I  trust,  sir,  that  I  shall  not  in- 
jore  myself  with  you  by  adopting  the  simplest 
tad  moit  direct  means  of  clearing  up  a  misun- 
derstanding  that  has  arisen  against  me;  but 
that  what  I  do  with  sincerity  you  will  receive 
iktonrahly. 

I  am.  Sir,  with  great  respect, 

**  Tour  obed^t  humble  serrant." 


WooUaston's  opinion  was,  that  if  Far- 
day  acquited  himself  of  making  any  incor- 
rect use  of  the  suggestions  of  others,"  he 
had  no  occasion  to  trouble  himself  much 
about  the  matter.  Unfortunately,  experi- 
ence shows  us  that  a  misrepresentation 
once  made  is  seldom  whoUy  got  rid  of  un- 
less sriih  the  clearest  evidence.  And  in 
this  case  the  charge  arose  again  with  re- 
doubled yiffour.  When  Faraday  was  pro- 
posed for  the  Fellowship  of  the  Boyal  So- 
ciety, a  formidable  opposition  to  his  elec- 
tion was  in  preparation;  he  then  pub- 
lished a  historical  statement  respecting 
electro -magnetic  rotation,  and  this  and 
other  earnest  and  clear  explanations  of 
his  conduct  made  it  nHinifest  to  his  oppo- 
nents that  the  utmost  which  could  be 
charged  against  him  was  that  he  had  been 
thoughtlesshr  hasty  in  publishing  his  dis- 
coveries. This  seems  at  first  sight  to  be 
one  of  those  unseemly  squabbles,  which 
sometimes  occur  among  great  men.  But 
it  was  not  so.  It  is  pleasing  to  find  Fara- 
day saying  that  the  kindness  and  liberal- 
ity of  Dr.  Woollaston  had  been  constant 
to  him  throughout  the  whole  affair.  Al- 
though the  conduct  of  WooUaston's  friends 
must  have  been  painful  to  Faraday,  yet  it 
was,  we  think,  quite  natural,  although  it 
might  perhaps  nave  been  exhibited  less 
acrimoniously.  It  is  only  after  much  pa- 
tient toil,  combined  with  good  fortune, 
that  men  of  the  most  perceptive  and  in- 
ventive powers  make  the  smallest  advance 
in  discoveiy.  Accordingly  it  is  but  just 
that  the  forger  of  any  additional  link  in 
the  great  chain  of  knowledge  should  re- 
ceive the  full  honour  of  his  addition  to  the 
world's  wealth,  and  those  who  are  anxious 
that  no  portion  of  that  honour  should  be 
shared  by  others  are  really  doing  good 
service  to  the  cause  of  science. 

Another  painful  incident  is  connected 
with  this  Fellowship.  Faradav  found  that 
his  old  friend  and  benefactor,  Sir  H.  Davy, 
was  opposed  to  his  election.  Their  long 
and  intimate  intercourse  must  have  con- 
vinced Davy  of  Faraday's  powers,  and  the 
great  chemist  was  most  undoubtedly, 
though  probably  unconsciously,  jealous  of 
his  advancement.  Nor  was  it  strange  that 
Davy  should  not  see  with  complacency  the 
success  of  one  who  had  been  a  kind  of 
servant  of  his,  but  who  now  seemed  likely 
to  rival,  if  not  partially  eclipse  him. 

In  1821  Faraday  married  Miss  Sarah 
Barnard,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Mr. 
Barnard  of  Paternoster  Row,  "  an  event," 
he  writes  in  1849,  which  more  than  any 
other  contributed  to  his  earthly  happiness 
and  healthful  state  of  mind.   The  union 
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has  continued  for  twentj'^iglit  years,  and 
has  in  no  wise  changed,  except  in  the 
depth  and  strength  of  its  character."  He 
was  allowed  to  bring  his  wife  to  the  Insti- 
tution, and  here  they  lived  together  in 
perfect  happiness  for  many  a  long  year, 
rhe  tenderness  and  considerate  atfection 
which  he  invariably  exhibited  towards 
Mrs.  Faraday  is,  as  we  might  expect,  re- 
flected clearly  in  bis  correspondence.  His 
letters  to  her  remind  us  of  those  of  Col- 
ling wood  to  his  "dear  Sarah."  The  great 
Admiral  himself  might  kave  penned  the 
following :  — 

**  1  feel  rather  tired  and  stiff  myself»  and  per- 
haps that  makes  my  letter  so  too;  but  my  dear 
girl  is,  [  know,  a  girl  of  consideration,  and 
will  not  insist  upon  having  two  or  three  pages 
of  affection  at^er  so  much  narrative.  Indeed  I 
see  no  use  in  measuring  it  out  at  all.  I  am 
yours,  my  heart  and  thoughts  are  yours,  and  it 
would  be  a  mere  formality  to  write  it  down  so, 
and  capable  of  adding  nothing  to  the  truth,  but 
that  [  have  as  much  pleasure  in  saying  it  as 
you  have  in  bearing  it  said,  and  that  it  is  not 
with  us  at  least  a  measure  or  token  of  affection 
merely,  but  the  spontaneous  result  of  it." 

And  again :  — 

And  now,  my  dear  giri,  I  must  set  busi- 
ness aside.  I  am  tired  of  the  duU  detail  of 
things,  and  want  to  talk  of  love  to  you;  and 
surely  there  oan  be  no  oiroumstances  under 
whioh  I  can  have  more  right  The  time  was  a 
cheerful  and  delightful  one  before  we  were  mar- 
ried, but  it  is  doubly  so  now.  I  now  can  speak, 
not  of  my  own  heart  only,  but  of  both  our 
hearts.  I  now  speak,  not  with  any  doubt  of  the 
state  of  your  thoughts,  but  with  the  fullest  oon- 
viction  that  they  answer  to  my  own.  All  that  I 
can  now  say  warm  and  animated  to  you,  I 
know  that  you  would  say  to  me  again.  The  ex- 
cess of  pleasure  which  I  feel  in  knowing  you 
mine  is  doubled  by  the  oonsciousoess  that  you 
feel  equal  joy  in  knowing  me  yours.  Oh,  my 
dear  Sarah,  poets  may  strive  to  describe,  and 
artists  to  delineate  the  happiness  which  is  felt 
by  two  hearts  truly  and  mutually  loving  each 
other,  but  it  is  beyond  their  efforts,  and  beyond 
the  thoughts  and  conceptions  of  anyone  who 
has  not  felt  it.  I  have  felt  and  do  feel  it,  but 
neither  I  nor  any  other  man  can  describe  it,  nor 
is  it  necessary.  We  are  happy,  and  our  0od 
has  blessed  us  with  a  thousand  causes  why  we 
should  be  so.   Adieu  for  to-night"  .... 

In  1835  he  was  advanced  from  the  post 
of  chemical  assistant  to  that  of  Director 
of  the  Laboratory  at  the  Institution,  and 
this  he  retained  almost  to  the  last,  not- 
withstanding many  alluring  temptations 
of  other  appointments.  He  was  offered  in 
1827  the  Professorship  in  the  new  univer- 
sity of  London,  but  he  declined  it  on  the 
ground  that  he  thought  it  a  matter  of  duty 


and  gratitnde  on  his  part  to  do  what  he 
coulaforthe  Royal  Institution  in  the  at- 
tempt to  establish  it  firmly.   In  1829  ke 
became  a  lectnrer  at  the  Royal  Academj, 
Woolwich,  and  in  1833  he  was  appointed 
to  the  newly  fbnnded  professorship  of 
chemistry  at  the  Royal  Institution,  with  a 
salary  of  lOOZ.  a  year  in  addition  to  his 
ordinary  salary  of  lOOL  as  director  of  the 
Laboratory,  in  1835  a  pension  was  granted 
to  him  by  the  government.   The  circum- 
stances connected  with  this  are  interesting, 
as  shoving  his  innate  feeling  of  proper 
pride  and  self-respect.   At  first  he  wrote 
to  refu«o  the  pension,  but  was  afterwards 
induced  by  his  feCther-in-law  to  acc?pt  it. 
At  an  interview  Lord  Melbourne,  then 
Prime  Minister,  made  use  of  some  incon- 
sidei^te  expressions,  such  as  humbug/' 
with  reference  to  pensions.   Faraday  at 
once  wrote  to  decline  the  offer  of  a  pen- 
sion.  Friends  of  both  tried  to  remove  the 
misunderstanding  between  them,  but  Far- 
aday was  immovable.    On  being  asked 
what  would  induce  him  to  change  bia 
mind,  he  replied,  •*I  should  require  from 
his  I^dship  what  I  have  no  right  or  rea- 
son to  eimect  he  would  grant  —  a  written 
apology  for  the  words  he  permitted  him- 
self to  use  to  me."   **  The  required  apol- 
ogy came,  frank  and  full,  creditable,**  as 
Dr.  Tyndall  says,  "alike  to  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  philosopher."   In  18S8 
he  was  appointed  scientific  adviser  to  the 
Trinity  House.   In  this  capacity  he  intro- 
duced very  important  improvements  into 
the  lighthouses  of  the  coast,  8bd  from 
time  to  time  made  most  valuable  reports 
on  the  subject  of  lights.   His  letter  ae- 
cepting  the  appointment  is  very  character- 
istic :  — 

*'  I  consider  your  letter  to  me  as  a  great  com- 
pliment, and  should  view  the  appointment  at 
the  Trioity  House,  which  you  propose,  in  the 
same  light;  but  I  may  not  accept  even  honours 
without  due  consideration.  In  the  first  place, 
my  time  is  of  great  value  to  me«  and  if  the  ap- 
pointment you  speak  of  involved  anything  like 

rsriodioal  routine  attendances,  I  do  not  think 
oould  accept  it  But  if  it  meant  that  in  con- 
sultation, in  the  examination  of  proposed  plans 
and  experimente,  in  trials,  etou,  made  aa  mj 
convenience  wculd  allow,  and  with  aa  honest 
sense  of  duty  to  be  performed,  then  I  think  it 
would  consist  with  my  present  engagements. 
You  have  left  the  title  and  the  sum  in  pencil. 
These  I  look  at  mainly  as  regards  the  character 
of  the  appointment;  you  will  believe  me  to  be 
sincere  in  this,  when  you  remember  my  indif- 
ference to  your  proposition  as  a  matter  of  inter- 
est, though  not  as  a  matter  of  kindnett.  In 
consequence  of  the  good-will  and  confidence  of 
all  around  me,  I  can  at  any  moment  convert 
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ny  time  into  -oKmey,  but  I  do  not  requlze'  more 
of  the  latter  tbaa  Is  snffioient  for  Deoesaary  puiv 
pwes.  The  8uin»  therefore,  ef  200Z.  is  qaite 
eooogh  in  itself,  bat  not  if  it  is  to  be  the  indi- 
cator of  the  character  of  the  appoiotment;  but  I 
thiak  you  do  not  view  it  so,  and  that  joa  and  t 
uoderstand  each  other  io  that  respect;  and  jour 
letter  Goufirms  me  ia  that  opiDion.  The  posi- 
tioo  which  I  presume  you  would  wish  me  to  bold 
is  analogous  to  that  of  a  standing  counsel.  As 
to  the  title,  it  might  be  what  yuu  pleased  al- 
most. Chemical  adviser  is  too  narrow;  for  you 
would  find  me  Tenturiog  into  parts  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  light  not  chemical.  Scisntiflo  adviser 
you  oi^iy  think  too  broad  (or  in  me  too  presump- 
tuous); and  so  it  would  be,  if  by  it  was  uoder- 
Btood  all  aoienee.  It  was  the  character  I  held 
with  two  other  persons  at  the  Admiralty  Board 
in  its  former  constitution.  The  thought  occurs 
to  ms,  whether,  after  all,  you  want  such  a  per- 
son as  myself.  This  you  must  judge  of;  but  I 
always  entertain  a  fear  of  taking  an  office  in 
which  I  may  be  of  no  use  to  those  who  engage 
me.  Tour  applications  are  however  so  practi- 
cal, and  often  so  chemical,  that  I  have  no  great 
doubt  in  the  matter." 

Faraday's  life  was  peculiarly  devoid  of 
inddent.  He  lived  on  quietly  year  after 
year,  experimenting  and  l^turing,  i^d 
occasiooally  making  an  excursion  into  the 
country  or  on  the  Continent  for  the  sake 
of  rest.  Though  eminently  of  a  social 
dispoftitioD,  he  went  into  society  but  very 
little.  His  domestic  happiness,  was  so 
great,  and  his  friendships  so  firm,  that  be 
Beems  to  have  found  the  little  time  he 
spared  from  his  work  barely  sufficient  for 
c^tivating  these.  In  a  list  of  thiozs  giv- 
en up  by  him  during  the  time  of  his  ex- 
perimental researches  in  electricity,  we 
find  a  note  for  the  year  1834 :  —  "  Declined 
all  dining  out  or  invitations."  But  his  in- 
timacy with  the  great  scientific  men  of  the 
day  was  most  close,  and  it  is  very  inl9re8t- 
isg  to  read  letters  from  and  to  such  men 
as  Humboldt,  Arago,  Liebig,  Babbage,  &c. 
The  following  letter,  however,  is  especially 
valuable  from  the  after-history  of  the  writ- 
er. It  shows  that  the  most  depressing 


circnmstances  could  not  overcome 


his! 


ever-busy  mind,  which,  when  foiled  in  one 
ditection,  immediately,  betook  itself  to 
what  is  perhaps,  after  all,  the  most  sat- 
isfying—  the  investigation  of  physical: 
tniths. 

«*  Fort  of  Ham,  May  28rd,  1848. 
"  Dear  Sir, —  You  aie  not  aware,  I  am  sure, 
that  since  I  have  b^  here  no  person  has  afforded 
ine  more  consolation  than  yourselt  It  is  indeed 
i&  siudying  the  great  discoveries  which  science  is 
uwiebtai  to  you  for,  that  I  render  my  captivity 
loi  Bad,  and  make  time  flow  with  rapidity.  I 
■sbmit  10  yodr  judgment  and  indulgence  a  the- 


ory of  my  own  on  voltaic  ^eotrioity,  which  was 
the  subject  of  a  letter  from  me  to  M.  Arago  on 
April  28rd  lost,  and  which  I  here  subjoin.  M. 
Arago  was  kind  enough  to  read  it  to  the  Acad- 
emy, but  I  do  not  yet  know  the  general  opinion 
on  it  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  tell  me 
sincerely  if  my  theory  is  good  or  not,  as  nobody 
is  a  better  judge  than  yourself.  Permit  me  also 
to  ask  you  another  question  that  interests  me 
much,  on  ncconnt  of  a  work  I  intend  to  pub- 
lish; what  is  the  most  suitable  combination  to 
give  to  a  voltaic  battery,  in  order  to  produce  a 
spark  capable  of  setting  fire  to  powder  under 
water  or  under  ground  7  Up  to  the  present  I 
have  only  seen  employed  to  that  purpose  piles 
of  thirty  to  forty  -pairs  constructed  on  Dr.  Wool- 
laston's  principles.  They  are  very  large,  and 
ioconvenieot  for  field  service.  Could  not  the 
same^effect  be  pr'xluoed  by  two  spiral  pairs  only, 
and  if  so,  what  can  be  their  smallest  dimen* 
sionsT  It  is  with  infinite  pleasure  that  I  profit 
of  this  opportunity  to  recall  myself  to  your  re- 
membrance, and  to  assure  you  that  no  one  en* 
'tertains  a  higher  opinion  of  your  scientific  genius 
than,  yours  truly, 

**Napolboh  Loins  Bonapabti. 
**  I  beg  to  be  kindly  remembered  to  Sir  James 
South  and  to  Mr.  Babbage." 

Those  who  have  seen  her  Majesty's 
magnificent  yacht,  the  Victoria  and  Al- 
bert," have  doubtlessly  sometimes  won- 
dered why  it  was  constracted  with  paddle- 
wheels.  It  is  due  to  what  Faraday  calls  a 
"  highly  philosophic  suggestion "  of  the 
late  Prince  Consort,  that  inasmuch  as  a 
rotating  disc  resists  any  force  tending  to 
change  the  plane  of  its  rotation,  the  rota- 
tion of  the  paddle-wheels  has  a  tendency 
to  diminish  the  rolling  of  a  vessel.  It  was 
owing  to  the  kindness  of  the  Prince  that  a 
house  on  Hampton  Court  Green  was 
offisred  to  Faraday  by  the  Queen ;  accord- 
ingly he  left  bis  rooms  at  the  Institution 
in  1858,  and  made  Hampton  Court  his  res- 
idence till  his  death. 

At  his  first  interview  with  Davy,  Fara- 
day spoke  of  his  desire  to  escape  from 
trade,  which  he  thought  vicious  and  selfish, 
and  to  enter  into  the  service  of  science, 
which  he  imagined  made  its  pursuers  ami- 
able and  liberal.  Davy  {^miled  at  his  no- 
tion of  the  superior  moral  feeling  of  phil- 
osophic men,  and  said  he  would  leave  him 
to  the  experience  of  a  few  years  to  set  him 
right  on  that  matter.   This  was  doubtless 

food  advice  to  give  to  a  young  man  in 
'araday*s  position,  with  which  his  roman- 
tic ideas  naturally  appeared  somewhat  in- 
congruous. Tet  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  principle  of  "buy  cheap  and  sell  dear,"^ 
has  a  tendency  to  narrow  and  decade  a 
man's  sympathies,  and  to  make  him  live 
more  and  more  for  himself,  however  much 
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that  tendency  may  be  straggled  Against 
and  overcome  in  indiyidi^  inatanoea^ 
And  a  position  in  which  honoar  may  be 
acquired,  aa  well  as  personal  adyaneement^ 
has  a  tendency  to  ennoble  and  chasten  a 
man's  theory  of  life,  howerer  mach  that 
tendency  may  be  overwhelmed  by  the  indi- 
vidual character  of  a  man.  But  whether 
this  be  so  or  not,  Faraday  in  his  own  case 
realized  the  beauties  of  the  pursuit  of  sci- 
ence. Selfishness  seems  to  have  had  no 
place  in  his  spirit.  For  example^  a  London 
chemist  with  a  slight  reputation  can,  if  be 
ehoose,  make  a  large  income  by  giving 
opinions  and  assistance  in  the  various 
matters  brought  before  him.  But  Faraday 
was  not  to  be  led  away  by  any  such 
temptation.  From  1832  to  1845  his  "pro- 
fessional business  income"  varied  from 
150/.  to  20/.,  being  usually  about  the  latter 
sum,  and  after  1845  he  received  no  profes- 
sional income  at  alL  Dr.  Tyndatl  says 
that  he  had  to  choose  between  a  fortune 
of  150,000/.  on  the  one  side,  and  his  un- 
dowered science  on  the  other.  This 
speaks  for  itself.  Throughout  hii  life  he 
was  constantly  consulted  by  the  Grovern- 
ment  on  matters  of  importance,  but  would 
never  receive  any  pay,  except  in  one  in- 
stance, and  then  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
person  joined  with  him.  He  always,  "  as 
a  good  subject,  held  himself  readv  to  assist 
the  Government."  If  science  dia  not  help 
to  develope  this  entire  freedom  from  sel- 
fishness, at  any  rate  it  did  not  crush  and 
destroy  it. 

One  peculiarity  of  science  is  its  cath- 
olicity. A  feeling  of  brotherhood  seems 
to  exist  between  scientific  men  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Faraday  had  friends  every- 
where, and  received  from  fordgn  coun- 
tries and  RovereigQS  honours,  which  he 
says  rather  bitterly,  "belonging  to  very 
limited  and  select  classes,  surpass,  in  my 
opinion,  anything  which  it  is  in  the  power 
of  my  own  to  bestow."  This  is  somewhat 
of  an  exaggeration.  For  though  the  hon- 
our that  England  pays  to  her  scientific 
men  be  badly  organized,  yet  she  is  not  so 
devoid  of  great  names,  that  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  them  is  anything  but  a  great 
honour,  in  whatever  form  that  hononr  may 
be  expressed.* 


•  It  would  be  nsoJest  to  enomerate  here  all  tho 
bonoarg  which  were  conferred  upon  him.  Suffice 
tt  to  say  that  he  received  signs  or  esteem  from  uul- 
▼eoiltlea  and  societiej  la  all  .civilized  oountriea,  the 
Dniyereitf  ofCambridge  dl!*Uagui8hing  Itoelf bf  be- 
log  the  tlrst.  an  well  as  almost  the  last,  to  show 
tome  mark  of  its  appfeoiation  of  his*  ability.  But 
the  highe-it  Rclentlflo  position  la  England  he  never 
actually  held  As  we  were  told  thld  year  by  a  some- 
what Btur  ptotnie  in  the  Boyal  Aoademy'i  BaOil- 


1^  main  pnrpMet  of  Faraday's  life 
were  ia  make  diaooveriei^  in  sdenoef  and 
to  teach  scienoe  by  means  of  lecturesu 
Those  who  have  heard  him  will  bear  testi- 
tnony  to  his  great  success  as  a  lecturer ; 
they  will  remember  the  clearness  with 
which  he  presented  his  subject,  impressing 
his  hearers  with  the  idea  of  a  picture  with 
sharply-marked  distinct  outlines.   His  il- 
lustrations and  experiments  were  in  vari- 
ably appropriate  and  successful.   All  this 
was  8o  weU  done,  that  it  seemed  quite  a 
second  nature  to  him ;  and  yet,  after  all, 
it  was,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  the  result 
of  lonff  study  and  practice.   Early  in  life 
he  tooK  private  lessons  in  elocution,  and 
his  teacher  used  often  to  attend  his  lec- 
tures, in  order  to  correct  faults  in  address 
and  delivery.   Among  Faraday's  notes  are 
found  several  rules  as  to  lecturing;  but, 
what  is  especially  strange,  he  had,  aa 
early  as  1813^  in  his  letters,  to  Abbott,  ex- 
pressed his  views,  in  fact  written  what 
may  be  called  a  short  dissertation,  on  tho 
qualifications  of  a  good  lecturer.  Here 
the  excellences  to  be  aimed  at  and  the 
faults  to  be  avoided  were  delineated  most 
exactly,  and  we  cannot  but  admit  that  the 
result  wished  for  was  the  sauie  as  that 
afterwards  attained.   It  is  evident  that  he 
made  a  atndy  of  the  art  of  lecturing,  and 
it  is  due  to  that  study  thai  his  practice 
was  so  perfect.   From  these  letters  we 
quote  the  following  short  extracts :  — 

**  A  leetarsr  sfaoaUi  appear  easy  and  eolkotod, 
OBdaoBled  and  anooneemed,  his  thoaghts 
about  btm,  and  his  mind  clear  and  free  for 
the  oontemplation  and  description  ef  his  aob- 
jeot  His  action  should  not  be  hasty  and  vio- 
lent, bat  Blow,  easy,  and  natural;  consisting 
principally  in  changes  of  the  posture  of  the 
body,  in  order  to  avoid  the  air  of  stlffiieas  or 
sameness  that  would  otherwise  be  nnavold^ibtou 
His  whole  behatiour  shoald  evince  respect  for 
bis  aadienoe,  and  he  should  in  no  cose  forgot 
that  he  ts  in  their  prtsence.  No  accident  that 
does  Botinterfore  with  their  eonveeience  shevld 
dt8tari»  his  serenity,  or  cause  variation  in  his 
behationr;  he  should  neyer,  if  possible,  tarn 
his  back  on  them,  but  should  give  them  fVill 
D  to  believe  that  all  his  powers  have  been 
exerted  for  their  pleasure  and  instruction.  .  .  . 

A  lecturer  may  eoosider  his  audieoce  as 
being  polite  or  vulgar  (terms  I  wish  yoa  to 
understand  aooording  to  Sbuffleton's  new  dic- 
tionary), learned  or  unlearned  (with  respect  to 
the  subject),  listeners  or  gaxers.   Polite  com- 

bltioQ  a  deputation  from  the  Royal  Sodety  waited 
on  him  to  urre  him  to  acwept  the  Presidency.  He 
however  declined  ttiat  high  office;  and,  what  is  es* 
];>eciaUy  strange,  he  i^rwardd  refU^pd  the  ofSat  of 
i:he  Presidency  of  the  iioyal  Institatlun.  with  which 
he  was  throoghoat-bU  UA  so  intimately  oonoeoted. 
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pnjez|Mel  to  be  eoteftefand  not  only  by  the 
Mhjeet  of  ibe  leolore»  but  by  the  maaner  d 
theleotnrer;  tb^  kok  frr  roipeet,  fi>r  UDguage 
ooDaoDMit  to  their  digAity»  And  ideas  qd  a  ierel 
vith  their  own.  The  valgar  — *  that  is  to  say  in 
geoeral,  thoae  who  will  take  the  trouble  of 
tbinkiiig,  and  the  bees  of  bosiness,  wish  for 
8ometbiDg  that  they  can  comprehend.  This 
may  be  deep  and  elaborate  for  the  learned,  bat 
for  those  who  are  yet  tyros  and  onacauainted 
with  the  subject,  must  be  simple  and  plain. 
Ltstly,  listeners  expect  reason  and  sense,  whilst 
gasers  only  require  a  suooesslou  of  words/' 

Though  these  early  letters  contain  an 
occasional  inaccuracy  or  harshness  of  ex- 
pression, they  are  on  the  whole- remark- 
ably clear,  animated,  and  manly.  For  a 
young  man  who  educated  himself  they 
are  indeed  wonderful  productions.  They 
show  throughout  bis  constant  anxiety  to 
acquire  a  correctness  and  facility  of  ex- 
pression. He  is  always  talkative  and 
liTely,  but  we  frequently  meet  with  an 
air  of  constraint.  He  had  not  yet  ac- 
quired the  "ars  celare  arlem,**  But  this 
raort  gradually  diminished,  until  ulti* 
mately  it  entirely  disappeared.  A  sense 
of  quiet  humour  crops  up  occasionally  in 
his  writings.  During  a  tour  in  Wales  he 
writes — 

**  We  ImmI  time  this  momicg  to  e^}oy  the  inn 
we  had  entered,  and  whioh  possesses  a  Very 
high  character  for  cleanliness,  attention*  and 
comfort  We  certainly  found  it  so,  and  enUrdy 
free  from  the  inoonTenienoes  which  inns  haye  in 
gowral,  sore  or  less.  Whilst  at  breakfitft,  the 
rifer  Dee  flowing  before  our  wiadows^  the  see* 
Md  harper  I  have  heard  in  Wales  struck  his 
fantrament  and  played  some  airs  in  ycary  excel- 
lent  style.  I  eajoyed  them  for  a  long  time,  and 
then  wishing  to  gratify  myself  with  a  si^^t  of 
tke  ioteresUng  bard,  went  to  the  door  and  he* 
held  the  boots  !  He,  on  seeing  me  open  the 
door,  haegined  I  wanted  something,  and  quit- 
tio|  bis  instrument  took  up  hie  third  character 
of  waiter,  I  must  eenfess  I  was  sadly  disap- 
pDioted  and  extremely  baolked.  Bven  at  Beth* 
geUert  they  had  a  good-looking  blind  old  man, 
thoQgh  he  plajred  badly;  and  now,  whsA  I 
bianl  delightftil  sounds,  and  had  assured  my* 
idf  the  harper  was  in  accordance  with  the 
eftet  he  produced,  he  sank  on  a  sudden  many, 
many  stages  down  into  a  common  waiter. 
WtU,  after  all  I  certainly  left  Llangollen 
Tegr«ttiog  the  harp  less  beoaose  of  the  person 
wke  played  it*' 

The  moTinff  mainsprin?  of  Faraday's 
life  was  his  religion.  He  oelonged  to  the 
Beet  of  the  Sandemanians.  Few  probably 
have  even  heard  of  this  sect.  But  when 
we  consider  that  its  doctrines  held  so 
powerful  a  sway  oyer  a  man  of  such  a 
character  and  so  strong  an  understanding, 


il  oairaot  bat  be  interesting  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  nature  of  their  creed.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century  a  Scotch 
Presbyterian  clergyman,  called  Gla<),  was 
deposed,  Dr.  Benc^  Jones  tells  ns  — 

"  Because  he  taught  that  the  church  should 
be  subject  to  no  league  or  coyeoant,  but  be 
goyemed  only  by  the  doctrines  of  Christ  and 
his  apostles.  He  held  that  Chrutianity  never 
was,  nor  could  be,  the  established  religion  of 
any  nation  without  becomrag  the  reverse  of 
what  it  was  when  first  instituted;  that  Christ 
did  not  oome  to  establish  any  worldly  power, 
but  to  giye  a  hope  of  eternal  lifb  beyond  the 
grave  to  his  people  whom  he  should  choose  of 
his  own  sovereign  will :  that  the  Bible  and  that 
alone,  with  nothing  added  to  it  nor  taken  away 
from  it  by  man,  was  the  sole  and  sufficient 
guide  for  each  individual,  at  all  times  and  in 
all  circumstances;  that  faith  in  the  divinity 
and  work  of  Christ  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  that 
the  evidence  of  this  faith  is  obedience  to  the 
oommandments  of  Christ.** 

•  We  are  elsewhere  told  that  "  faith  was 
held  by  him  to  be  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  simple  assent  to  the  divine  testi- 
mony concerning  Christ  with  respect  to 
his  being  delivered  for  the  offences  of  men 
and  raised  again  for  their  justification,  as 
is  recorded  in  the  New  Testament." 

The  Sandemanians  are  said  to  under- 
stand the  precept  concerning  the  com- 
munity of  goods  almost  in  its  literal 
sense :  every  one  is  to  consider  all  his  pos- 
sessions liable  to  the  calls  of  the  church, 
and  they  maintain  it  to  be  unlawful  to  lay 
up  treasures  upon  earth  for  any  distant  or 
uncertain  use.  They  abstain  strictly  from 
blood  and  from  thmgs  strangled.  They 
hold  a  lot  to  be  sacred,  and  consequently 
disapprove  of  cards,  dice,  and  any  game 
of  chance,  where  the  object  is  merely 
amusement.  They  seem  to  disapprove  of 
second  marriage ;  for  by  marrying  a  second 
time  a  man  disqualifies  himself  for  the 
office  of  elder.  Ijiey  are  also  said  to  have 
eculiar  opinions  about  love-feasts,  the 
iss  of  charity,  washing  each  other*s  feet, 
&c. 

Sandeman,  from  whom  the  sect  takes 
its  name,  was  a  son-in-law  of  Glas,  and 
preached  these  doctrines  in  England,  where 
several  congregations  were  in  time  formed. 
Faraday's  family  and  that  of  his  wife  were 
members  of  the  congregation  in  London. 
But  he  was  not  an  ordinary  conformist. 
All  his  writings  breathe  the  spirit  of  his 
religion,  and  show»how  closely  it  was 
intertwined  with  all  the  feelings  of  his 
heart.  A  deep  sense  of  religious  truths 
usually  carries  with  it  an  earnest  anxiety 
to  convert  others,  but  it  was  not  so  with 
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him.  He  never  obtruded  the  peculiarities 
of  his  sect  even  on  his  friends.  Dr.  Tyn- 
dall  says,  "  Never  once,  during  an  intimacy 
of  fifteen  years,  did  he  mention  religion  to 
me,  save  when  I  drew  him  out  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  then  spoke  to  me  without  hes- 
itation or  reluctance:  not  with  any 
apparent  desire  to  *  improve  the  occasion,' 
but  to  give  me  such  information  as  I 
■ought.*'  He  seems  to  have  felt  that 
there  are  many  paths  leading  to  Gk>d,  and 
that  we  do  not  always  assist  each  other  in 
our  course  by  struffgling  to  induce  others 
to  leave  the  path  they  have  chosen.  The 
Bible  was  the  '*8ole  and  sufficient  guide 
for  each  individual,"  and  it  ^ould  appear 
he  considered  that  every  one  was  to  inter- 
pret it  for  himself,  and  by  himself  work 
out  his  own  salvation.  That  is  between 
me  and  my  Qod"  said  he  to  his  wife,  when 
she  very  reasonably  asked  him  why  he  had 
not  told  her  of  his  intention  to  make  his 
confession  of  sin  and  profession  of  faith 
before  the  church.  In  1840  he  was  elected 
an  elder  of  his  church.  In  this  capacity 
he  preached  every  other  Sunday,  but  his 
sermons  appear  to  have  been  effective 
rather  by  his  earnestness  than  by  any 
beauties  of  language  or  originality  of 
matter.  After  a  few  years  he  cave  up  his 
eldership  and  became  a  simple  member 
of  the  church  again. 

One  would  have  thought  that  such  a 
man  as  Faraday  would  not  have  been  mis- 
represented as  to  his  religious  views. 
But  with  many  it  was  quite  sufficient  that 
he  was  a  man  of  science;  therefore  he 
must  be  an  atheist  Those  who  knew 
anvthing  of  him  did  not  ^uire  any 
refutation  of  such  a  statement.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  quotation  firom  one  of  his 
lectures :  — 

'*  I  believe  that  the  truth  of  that  future  can- 
not be  brought  to  his  knowledge  by  any  exer- 
tion of  his  mental  powers,  however  exalted  they 
may  be;  but  that  it  ia  made  known  to  him  by 
other  teachings  than  his  own,  and  is  received 
through  simple  belief  of  the  testimony  given. 
Let  no  one  suppose  fbr  a  moment  that  the  sdf- 
education  I  am  about  to  commend  in  respect  of 
the  things  of  this  life,  extends  to  any  oonsidera- 
tion  of  the  hope  set  before  us,  as  if  mam  by  rea- 
soning GoxAd  find  oat  Ood.  It  would  be  im- 
proper here  to  enter  upon  this  subject  farther 
than  to  olatm  an  abeSrate  distinotion  between 
religioos  and  ordinary  belieC  I  shall  be  re- 
proaohed  with  the  weakness  of  refusing  to  apply 
those  mental  operations  which  I  think  good  in 
respect  of  high  things  to  the  very  highest  I 
am  content  to  bear  the  reproach.  Tet  even  in 
earthly  matters  I  believe  that  *  the  invisible 
things  of  Him  ftrom  the  creation  of  the  world  are 
clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things 


that  are  made,  even  His  eternal  power  and  Ged- 
head,*  and  I  have  never  ssen  anything  iooom- 

Ktible  betweeu  those  things  of  man  whiofa  can 
known  by  the  spirit  of  man  which  ia  within 
him,  and  those  higher  things  concerning  his  fa- 
tare  which  he  cannot  know  by  that  spirit" 

These  are  the  few  words  of  comfort  he 
writes  to  his  niece  in  her  affliction  :  — 

•*  Poor  Blary! .  But  why  poor?  She  is  gone 
in  her  hope  to  the  rest  she  wse  looking  for,  and 
we  may  rejoice  in  her  example  as  a  case  of  the 
power  of  God,  who  keeps  those  who  look  to  Him 
m  simplicity  through  the  fiiith  that  b  in  Christ 
But  her  poor  husband  and  her  many  childrai 
are  deeply  to  be  felt  for,  end  you  also,  and  her 
father.  We  Join  in  deep  sympathy  with  you 
aU.'»  .  .  . 

Every  one  most  admire  the  singleness 
of  purpose  Vith  which  Faraday  carried 
out  in  practice  the  principles  of  his  relig- 
ion, but  we  cannot  but  wonder  at  the 
stranffe  peculiarities  of  the  doctrines  pro- 
fessed by  the  sect  to  which  he  belonged. 
However,  we  have  not  far  to  turn  in  oraer 
to  find  a  reason  which  will  account  for  his 
religion.  He  conformed  to  the  faith  of  bis 
parents.  We  do  not  say  it  was  a  mere 
hereditary  conformity.  On  the  contrary 
he,  if  any  man,  sought  for  a  reason  for  the 
faith  that  was  in  him ;  and  it  was  doubt- 
less after  mature  deliberation  that  he  re- 
tained this  faith.  But  we  must  remember 
that  very  few  men,  even  of  the  strongest 
mental  powers,  wholly  shake  off  the  im- 
pressions of  their  childhood.  The  lessons 
learnt  at  the  mother's  knee  or  in  the 
schoolroom,  of  whatever  nature  they  may 
be,  are  invested  with  an  inexplicable 
charm,  and  the  remembrance  of  them  is 
ever  fresh ;  in  some  things  we  emancipate 
ourselves  from  the  spell,  but  in  othe^  the 
fascination  still  clings  to  us. 

Ton  may  break,  you  may  shatter  the  vase  If 
wUl, 

Bat  the  scent  of  the  roses  will  hang  round  it 
stilt" 

It  is  the  knowledge  of  this  that  induces 
the  various  sects  to  struggle  so  fiercely  for 
managing  the  education  of  childnsn  in 
accordance  with  their  respective  ideas. 
Strong  are  the  prejndioes  impUmted  in 
childhood;  sometimes  many  are  after- 
wards rooted  out,  sometimes  few,  bat  in 
general  some  remain  and  flourish  like 
green  bay-trees.  And  not  only  do  they 
blossom  and  produce  their  fruit,  bat  they 
frequently  propagate  others  to  take  the 
place  of  those  that  have  been  eradicated. 
And  even  in  the  few  cases  where  the  old 
prejudices  have  entirelv  disappeared,  the 
newly-aoquired  antipathy  to  them  gi?es 
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birth  to  others  that  are  almost  as  bad. 
Tbas  DO  ooe  approaches  the  subject  of 
religion  with  his  mind  a  tabula  rasa;  no 
one— - 

From  the  table  of  his  memory 
Can  wipe  away  all  trivial  fond  records. 
That  youth  and  observation  copied  there.** 

Seldom  does  a  man  lay  aside  altogether  his 
theological  bias,  and,  after  constdering 
with  jiKlicial  calmness  all  the  rarious  argu- 
BMStB  on  either  side,  select  bis  sect  accord- 
ingly. The  queer  growths  of  a  tree  are 
fr^aently  attributable  to  a  warp  received 
in  youthful  days,  and  in  our  opinion  it  is 
due  to  the  Sandemanian  influences  of  his 
parents  and  relations,  that  Faraday  never 
apprehended  what  seems  to  us  the  ab- 
surdity of  his  peculiar  tenets. 

Liebig,  when  in  England,  observed  that 
only  the  works  which  have  a  practical 
tendency  awaken  attention  and  command 
respect,  whereas  in  Germany  the  enrich- 
ment of  science  is  alone  considered  worthy 
of  attention.   This  is  partially  true.  But 
it  seema  to  us  that  trntb,  whether  referring 
to  material  existence  or  not,  is  not  only 
beautiful,  but  is  also  usefuL   It  may  be 
that  we  cannot  at  once  see  the  use,  but 
we  are  constrained  to  feel  that  at  some 
time  or  other,  it  may  be  far  in  the  distant 
future,  eveiT  truth  that  is  brought  within 
the  scope  oi  man's  knowledge  wul  in  some 
way  or  other  be  useful  to  man.  How 
many  discoveries,  one  built  on  the  other, 
preluded  Newton's  ^rand  and  most  useful 
discovery  of  the  principle  of  gravity,  and 
yet  each  one  of  these,  though  a  link  in  the 
chain  connecting  us  with  the  great  truth, 
would  doubtlessly  have  appeared  to  moat 
of  us  the  mere  result  of  the  unprofitable 
exercise  of  an  inrrenious  mind.^  It  cer- 
tainly is  a  fault  of  Englishmen  to  test  the 
vilae  of  a  discovery  by  its  immediate 
practical  use.  Judged  even  by  this  stand- 
ard, Faraday's  work  was  valuable;  but 
his  name  does  not  happen  to  be  connected 
in  the  popular  mind  with  any  distinct 
ol^jeei,  as  Davy's  with  the  safety-lamp,  or 
Newton's  with  gravity.   The  public  nave 
a  dim  mysterious  idea  tbat  he  made  some 
diiooveries  in  maffuetism  and  electricity 
which  have  not  led  to  much  practical 
rescdt.   We  shall  not  be  surprised  at  this, 
if  we  consider  what  indistinct  ideas  the 
mention  of  his  principal  discoveries  convey 
to  an  ordinary  mind.  Br.  TyndaU  divides 
bis  most  important  discoveries  into  lour 
groups,  at  the  head  of  which  stand  sever- 
ally— Magneto-Electric  Induction,  the  law 
of  definite  Electro-chemical  Deeoo^^osi- 
tion,  the  Magnetisation  <^  li|^t»  and 


Diama^etism*  However,  when  his  char- 
acter is  generally  known,  he  will  be  esti- 
mated far  more  highly  than  any  mere 
ordinary  philosopher.  He  waa  not  merely 
the  greatest  experimental  dit^coverer,  but 
one  of  the  noblest  characters  of  our  age* 

AVe  .all  study  physioznomy  either  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously.  Of  course  we 
are  frequently  deceived  in  our  speculations. 
Tbis  may  arise  from  there  being  excep- 
tions to  our  rules,  or  as  is  more  probable, 
from  our  studies  of  the  science  having 
been  shallow.  Those  who  take  an  interest 
in  this  studv  have  of  late  derived  great 
advantages  from  the  Portrait  Galleries  of 
1866-8  and  from  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery  at  Kensington.  How  often  does 
the  first  sight  of  a  portrait  disappoint  us. 
For  example,  in  Warren  Hastings  we  at 
first  see  a  self-complacent  gentleman  with 
open  moutb  and  half  idiotic  expressiouy 
without  any  of  the  ordinary  signs  of  even 
common  intellect ;  and  in  Clive  a  roush, 
good-tempered,  uncultivated  yeoman,  who 
certainly  had  not  seen  much  either  of  the 
camp  or  of  the  desk,  although  we  cannot 
miss  his  firmness  of  decision  and  tenacity 
of  purpose.  Further  consideration  gives 
us  a  deeper  insight  into*the  character  por- 
trayed. But  in  PhiUips^s  portrait  of  Far- 
aday at  the  National  Portrait  Gallery, 
there  is  no  temporary  deception  to  the 
most  casual  observer.  We  see  at  once  the 
natural  gaiety  of  temper,  the  high  prin- 
ciples of  moral  rectitude,  the  retiring  dis- 
position combined  witlial  with  a  strouff 
firmness  of  purpose.  This  brief  sketch  of 
his  life  and  these  few  extracts  from  his 
writings  give  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  inhe- 
rent kindness  and  gentleness  of  his  dispo- 
sition, of  his  entire  freedom  from  vanity, 
of  the  tenderness  of  his  domestic  amo- 
tions, of  the  pure  and  lofty  morality  to 
which  he  strove  to  make  his  conduct  con- 
form, and  of  the  genuine  tolerance  and 
simple  reverence  which  were  instinctive  to 
him.  His  life  was  perhaps  too  much  that 
of  a  recluse ;  we  may  perhaps  lament  that 
he  did  not  mix  more  in  the  world,  that  his 
intercourse  was  confined  to  so  few ;  but  we 
must  remember  that  the  pursuit  of  science 
was  the  purpose  of  his  life,  and  to .  this 
purpose  everything  of  necessity  gave  way. 
He  was  particuliurly  averse  to  ceremony  ^ 
of  any  sort.  He  took  no  delight  in  any 
of  the  ordinary  outward  expressions  of  the 
deepest  feeling.  Like  Cordelia,  he  could 
not  heave  hts  heart  into  his  mouth 
but  he  had  that^  within  which  passeth 
show.  A  curious  illustration  of  this  is  ex- 
hibited in  his  marriage.  He  wished  his 
wedding-day  to  be  just  like  any  other  day, 
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and  actually  offended  tome  of  his  near  re- 
lations by  not  invitincr  them  to  his  wed- 
ding. In  a  letter  to  Miss  Reid  he  says, 
^'Inere  will  be  no  mirth,  no  noise,  no 
hurr^  occasioned  eyen  in  one  day's  pro- 
ceedings. In  extemah  that  day  will  pass 
like  all  others,  for  it  is  in  the  heart  that 
we  expect  and  look  for  pleasure."  Most 
self-educated  men  exhibit  their  want  of 
early  training  by  some  ruggedness  of  man- 
ner or  other  peculiarity,  but  Faraday  was 
polished  in  his  manners,  in  his  conversa- 
tion, in  his  writings.  In  every  respect  he 
maintained  the  character  of  a  refined  Eng- 
lish gentleman.  This  may  perhaps  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  he  had,  after  all,  spent  his 
youth  in  the  midst  of  what  Mr.  Ruskin 
tells  us  is  the  best  society,  the  kings  and 
statesmen  lingering  patiently  in  those 
plainly  furnished  and  narrow  ante-rooms, 
our  bookcase  shelves." 

We  have  considered  Faraday's  character 
as  a  man,  rather  than  as  a  philosopher 
and  a  discoverer;  but  we  may  refer  to 
one  thing  which  strikes  us  at  once  in  read- 
ing  his  speculative  papers  —  a  want  of 
precision.  Dr.  Tyndall  suggests  that  it 
would  probably  have  been  obviated  by 
some  mathematical  training.  This  would 
doubtlessly  have  been  of  great  advantsjgre 
to  him.  But  it  is  rather  by  a  kind  of  in- 
stinct than  by  a  precise  train  of  reasoning 
that  bold  theories  are  advanced  and 
maintained.  No  one  knew  better  than 
Faraday  how  important  it  is  to  distinguish 
what  is  still  in  the  re^on  of  theory  from 
what  has  been  reduced  into  the  region  of 
fact ;  yet  when  he  wandered  into  the  re- 
gion of  theory,  he  sometimes  lost  himself 
in  its  mazes.  He  placed  the  most  implicit 
faith  in  his  hypothesis  as  to  lines  of  force, 
although  the  corroborative  facts  were  but 
few.  Still  we  must  not  forget  that  his 
faith  in  the  unity  and  convertibility  of 
natural  forces  was  very  similar.  We  well 
remember  with  what  earnestness  Dr.  Tyn- 
dall, in  his  Rede  lecture  before  the  IJni- 
versity  of  Cambridge,  contended  that  the 
study  of  natural  science  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  culture  of  the  imagination.  We 
think  he  might  perhaps  have  gone  further, 
and  shown  that  it  U  a  great  fallacy  to  sup- 
pose that  any  investigation  of  the  truth 
destroys  or  injures  the  faculty  of  imag- 
ination. What  it  does  is  to  enable  us  to 
distinguish  between  what  is  mere  imagin- 
ation and  what  is  sober  truth  whether  im- 
agined or  actually  realized.  Discovery 
usually  consists  of  alternate  guessing  and 
testing.  Sometimes  the  happy  guess  is 
made  by  one  and  the  conclusive  demon- 
stration by  another,  as  was  the  case  in  the 


i  discovery  of  the  principle  of  gravity  by 
Newton.  Faraday  for  the  most  part  con- 
fined himself  to  testing  his  own  snrmiae  ^ 
When  he  was  successful,  he  was  mo^t 
clear  and  precise,  but  when  the  apeonla- 
tion  still  refused  to  yield  to  the  rizorotis 
trials  of  facts,  he,  as  we  have  said,  lacked 
precision.  However,  the  first  oonoepticm 
of  a  new  truth  is  usually  vague,  and  it  is 
by  an  intuitive  faith,  which  scarcely  knows 
how  to  express  itself^  that  the  patient  and 
laborious  pertinacity  is  produced  which 
ultimately  brings  the  fruit  to  maturity. 

Faraday  had  throughout  bi^  life  over- 
tasked his  brain,  and  in  con^quence  suf- 
fered occasionally  from  giddiness  and  loea 
of  memory.  Sometimes  he  was  obliged  to 
rest  almost  entirely  from  all  his  work. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  life  this  loss  of 
memory  was  one  of  his  principal  troubles. 
It  was  especially  trying  to  him,  inasmuch 
as  his  memory  had  formerly  been  so 
strong. 

At  length,  in  1865,  he  resigned  his  du- 
ties at  the  Royal  Institution  and  retired 
altogether  to  Hampton  Court.  Here  he 
soon  fell  into  a  state  of  weakness  and  de- 
cline, though  he  was  still  able  to  enjoy  his 
favourite  diversions  of  repeating  poetry 
and  seeing  beautiful  scenery.  When  asked 
how  he  was,  he  once  replied  Just  wait- 
ing." These  two  words  comprise  the 
whole  story  of  the  last  year  or  two  of  his 
life,  and  on  the  25th  August,  1867,  in  his 
seventy-sixth  year,  full  of  honours,  he 
passed  awav  quietly  and  peacefully.  He 
had  attained  the  blessings  which  Bucking- 
ham invoked  for  Kins  Henry.  He  had 
"lived  long,' *^ and  had  been  **ever  beloved 
and  loving ;  **  and 

**  When  old  time  now  led  him  to  his  end, 
Qoodness  and  he  filled  up  one  monument.'*  . 

He  rests  in  the  beautiful  and  retired  ceme- 
tery at  Highgate,  in  the  shade  of  the  clus- 
tering ivy,  and  beneath  a  stone  reflecting 
his  own  simplicity  in  its  plain  inscription. 
And  though  this  God's  acre  is  the  last  re- 
treat of  many  an  eminent  man,  we  may 
confidently  say  it  does  not  contain  one 
more  truly  great  than  this  blacksmith's 
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AsTBONOMERS  are  but  now  beginning 
to  recognize  the  full  sisniflcance  of  those 
strange  discoveries  whica  have  been  made 
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respecting  meteora  dnring  this  last  four  or 
five  years.  The  aspect  of  me t eori  c  astron- 
omj  has  been  completely  changed  by  the 
labooraof  Adams,  Leverrier,  l^hiaparelli, 
and  a  best  of  other  inquirers ;  while  a  ya- 
ricty  of  interesting  conclasions  which  are 
deducible  from  the  recent  dii»coveries,  re- 
main as  yet  annoticed,  simply  beoaase  so 
mach  has  to  be  done  in  setting  the  new 
facts  into  order.  Startling  as  was  the  sag- 
^estion  recently  thrown  out  by  Sir  W. 
Thompson  — ^  that  meteors  in  long-past  ages 
brought  to  our  earth  the  seeds  of  life  from 
worlds  that  had  been  shattered  into  frag- 
ments—  we  believe  that  even  more  sur- 
prising inferences  will  be  legitimately  de- 
'  dnced  from  what  has  been  learned  or  late 
respecting  meteors.  Hme  only  is  needed, 
that,  in  the  first  place,  the  actual  con- 
dition of  the  solar  system,  as  respects 
these  bodies,  may  be  more  satisfactorily  de- 
termined ;  and  that,  in  the  second  place,  the 
former  condition  of  our  system,  and  the 
condition  to  which  it  is  tending,  may  be 
thence  ascertained. 

We  do  not  purpose  here  to  trace  out 
the  progress  of  those  labours  by  which 
our  present  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
meteors  and  of  the  part  they  play  in  the 
economy  of  the  solar  system  has  been 
gained.    The  history  of  those  researches 
is  full  of  interest,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  strangeness  of  the  facts  to  which  as- 
tronomers have  been  led,  but  also  on  ac- 
count of  the  singular  coincidences  which 
have  marked  the  progress  of  inquiry.  At 
CDC  time,  it  is  a  great  display  of  shooting- 
stars  which  takes  place  just  as  astrono- 
mer3  required  special  information  respect- 
ing meteoric  showers ;  at  another,  a  bright 
comet  —  the  only  comet  of  the  650  hither- 
to detected  which  could  give  certain  in- 
formation—  appears  at  the  very  time 
when  the  information  was  needed ;  and  at 
yet  another,  precisely  when  astronomers 
were  inquiring  about  another  comet  sup- 
posed to  have  escaped  detection  (if  it  had, 
indeed,  any  real  existence),  they  find  that 
that  very  comet  had  been  seen,  its  path 
calculated,  and  even  its  constitution  de- 
termined only  a  few  months  before.  Such 
coincidences  as  these,  the  assiduity  dis- 
played by  Adams,  Leverrier,  and  their  fel- 
low-workers, and  the  singular  conclusions 
to  which  their  labours  point,  undoubtedly 
cause  the  account  of  the  last  few  years  of 
meteoric  research  to  form  one  of  the  most 
interesting  chapters  in  the  history  of  as- 
tronomy.  But  the  narrative  of  these  mat- 
ters has  been  given  elsewhere,  and  is 
doubtless  already  familiar  to  most  of  those 
who  will  read  these  pages.  It  would  also 
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occupy  more  space  than  can  here  be 
spared.  We  purpose  to  consider  at  present 
rather  the  conclusions  to  which  recent  dis- 
coveries have  led,  than  the  history  of  the 
inquries  of  which  those  discoveries  were 
the  reward. 

The  first,  and  in  some  respects  the  most 
striking  feature,  of  the  new  meteoric  as- 
tronomy, is  the  amassing  extent  of  the  paths 
on  which  meteors  travel.  There  was  some- 
thing very  startling  in  the  conclusion  in 
which  astronomers  had  been  already  led, 
that  meteors  are  bodies  which,  before  en- 
countering our  earth,  have  travelled  on 
paths  comparable  in  extent  with  hers. 
That  a  tiny  body  —  a  body  so  light,  in  many 
instances,  that  a  child  could  play  with  it  — 
should  for  countless  ages  have  swept 
around  the  sun  on  a  path  many  millions 
of  miles  in  diameter ;  that  in  fact,  such  a 
body  should  have  been  in  reality  a  planet^ 
was  certainly  a  most  surprising  theory. 
But  now  we  know  .that,  so  far  as  orbital 
range  is  concerned,  our  earth  sinks  into 
utter  insignificance  beside  most,  if  not  all, 
of  these  meteoric  bodies.  Astronomers  have 
only  been  able  to  determine  the  real  paths 
of  two  meteoric  systems;  but  these  two 
systems  aflfbrd  very  significant  evidence 
respecting  their  fellow-systems.  The  mem- 
bers of  one  —  the  November  system  — 
travel  to  a  distance  exceeding  that  at 
which  remote  Uranus  pursues  his  gloomy 
career;  the  members  of  the  other  —  the 
August  family  of  meteors  —  pass  to  a  dis- 
tance far  exceeding  even  that  of  Neptune. 
As  it  is  wholly  unlikely  that  the  two  me- 
teor systems  first  successfully  dealt  with 
are  the  most  extended  of  all  those  which 
the  earth  encounters,  the  conclusion  may 
fairly  be  accepted  that  there  are  meteor 
systems  whose  members  travel  to  distances 
exceeding  even  the  enormous  range  of  the 
Ai^ust  meteors. 

But  there  is  evidence  of  meteoric  ranges 
compared  with  which  the  distances  just  re- 
ferred to  are  literally  as  nothing.  It  is  in 
considering  such  ranges,  as  we  shall  pres- 
ently see,  that  we  touch  on  the  question 
of  peedbearing  meteors. 

When  as  yet  astronomers  had  no  proof 
that  any  meteors  travel  on  such  wide  paths 
as  we  have  mentioned,  no  great  reliance 
was  placed  upon  the  estimates  of  meteoric 
velocities,  as  deduced  from  actual  observa- 
tion. The  acknowledged  difficulty  of  thft 
task  of  observation,  and  some  seeming; 
discrepancies  in  the  results,  were  held  suf- 
ficient reasons  for  regarding  those  esti- 
mates as  unreliable.  For  if  the  estimates 
were  accepted,  some  very  startling  cont 
elusions  had  to  be  accepted  with  thenu 
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Let  it  be  remembered  that  a  body  which 
crosses  t)ie  earth's  track  cannot  possibly 
have  a  velocity  exceeding  a  certain  defi- 
nite amount,  if  it  has  reached  the  earth's 
course  under  the  sole  influence  of  the  sun's 
attraction.  If  the  sun  draw  in  meteors 
from  surrounding?  space,  then  every  one  of 
those  meteori  will  show  by  its  rate  of  mo- 
tion that  it  has  been  gathered  in  by  the 
sun's  might  as  a  ruler  of  matter*  The 
planets,  indeed,  may  help  the  sun  to  some 
small  extent ;  iDut  as  a  rule  we  may  leave 
their  influence  out  of  consideration  so  far 
as  the  meteoric  velocities  are  concerned. 
What  opinion,  however,  are  we  to  form  if 
any  meteors  show  a  rate  of  motion  exceed- 
ing that  which  the  sun  can  impart  to 
them?  If  observers,  having  carefully 
watched  a  meteor's  fiery  course  from  two 
stations,  deduced  by  calculations  of  a  sim- 
ple and  convincing  kind,  a  rate  of  motion 
which  is  greater  than  that  due  to  solar 
attraction,  where  are  we  to  find  tho"  pow- 
er "  which  has  caused  the  meteor  to  travel 
with  that  extra  velocity  ? 

Now  the  most  careful  observations  of 
meteoric  movements  do  actually  show,  in 
many  instances,  a  rate  of  motion  exceeding 
by  many  miles  per  second  that  which  as- 
tronomers can  fairly  account  for.  Our 
earth  moves  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  miles 
per  second,  and  a  meteor  drawn  in  by  the 
sun's  might  from  a  distance  exceeding 
even  stellar  distances  would  cross  the 
earth^rt  track  at  the  rate  of  about  twenty- 
six  miles  per  second.  Supposing  the  me- 
teor to  meet  the  earth  full  tilt,  there  would 
result  but  a  velocity  of  forty-four  miles  per 
second,,  for  the  earth's  attraction  on  the 
meteor  would  not  appreciably  increase  its 
velocity.  But  careful  observers  tell  us  that 
some  meteori  travel  through  the  air  at  the 
rate  of  sixty,  or  even  seventy  or  eighty, 
miles  per  second  The  extra  velocity  is  a 
peculiarity  too  well  supported  by  the 
evidence  to  be  neglected.  An  explaoation 
must  undoubtedly  be  sought  tor.  But 
whence  is  this  explanation  to  be  obtained  ? 

There  are  other  bodies  in  the  universe 
which  exert  a  mightier  attraction  than  our 
sun,  and  arc,  therefore,  capable  of  impart- 
ing greater  velocities.  The  star  Sirias, 
for  example,  must  force  those  meteoric 
bodies  which  circle  around  it  to  travel  et 
a  rate  exceeding  more  than  tenfold,  at  the 
very  least,  the  velocities  imparted  to  mete- 
ors by  our  sun's  influence.  It  might  seem, 
then,  that  we  need  only  look  to  the  larger 
stars — to  tho^e  suns,  that  is,  which  are 
more  massive  than  our  own  sun  —  for  the 
source  of  these  perplexing  meteoric  veloci- 
ties.   Thh  would  be  sufficiently  amasing. 


We  should  be  compelled  to  believe  in  me- 
teoric voyages,  compared  with  which  the 
joorneys  of  the  August  and  November  me- 
teors would  be  altogether  insignificant. 
We  should  have  to  regard  some  at  least  of 
the  meteors  which  our  earth  encounters  as 
bodies  which  had  traversed  the  inconceiv- 
able distances  separatinff  oar  solar  system 
from  the  stars.  And  the  wonder  would 
be  enhanced  by  the  consideration  that  a 
million  of  years  would  be  insufficient  for 
the  least  of  those  tremendou3  voyages. 

But  even  this  explanation  is  insufficient. 
It  must  be  accepted  as  true  so  far  as  it 
extends.  Thc^e  meteors  which  enter  the 
earthly  atmosphere  with  the  velocities 
spoken  of  mmt  have  come  from  eztrarsolar 
space ;  they  mv»t  be  visitants  from  the  do- 
main of  other  suns.  This  is  as  cert&in  as 
the  conclusions  of  astronomers  respecting 
the  past  and  future  motions  of  the  planets 
themselves.  But  this  stupendous  fact 
leaves  the  vast  velocities  of  the  meteors 
still  unexplained.  And  for  this  sijnple 
reason:  —  Though  Sirius  and  Arctorus 
certainly,  and  many  other  stars  probably, 
are  capable  of  giving  to  meteors  travelling  | 
towards  them  velocities  which  far  exceed 
those  which  our  sun  ca&  impart,  yet  the 
velocities  those  mighty  orbs  impart  they 
also  take  away.  Conceive  for  a  moment 
the  case  of  a  meteoric  body  at  rest  in  space, 
and  about  as  far  from  Siriua  as  the  nearest 
fixed  star  is  from  the  sun.  Sirias  would 
draw  that  body  towards  himself,  at  first 
slowly,  and  afterwards  more  quickly,  and 
in  the  course  of  about  a  hundred  thonsaod 
yeard  the  body  woald  be  urging  itsw^y 
with  inconceivable  velocity  amid^  the 
planetary  domain  ruled  over  by  that  glori- 
ous sun.  We  can  conceive  that  it  wonld 
be  so  far  disturbed  on  its  coarse  as  not  to 
plunge  straight  upon  the  surface  of  SuriDs 
(as  it  would  certainly  do  if  nndisturbed). 
bat  that,  wheeling  at  its  highest  speed 
close  around  his  mighty  glol^,  it  would 
pass  away  precisely  as  a  eomet  passes 
away  from  our  sun  afber  circling  closely 
round  him.  At  the  moment  of  nearest 
approach  the  body  wonld  travel  at  the  rate 
of  about  five  thonsand  miles  per  eecood 
(at  a  moderate  computation),  and  this  ve- 
locity is  far  greater  than  any  possessed  by 
meteors  which  approach  our  own  sun. 
But  as  the  meteor  swept  away  from  Sirios, 
the  same  surpassing  might  which  had 
given  to  the  meteor  this  amazing  velocity 
would  continually  reduce  the  meteor's 
speed.  The  redaction  of  speed  in  retreat 
would  correspond  exactly  with  the  acqui- 
sition of  speed  in  approach ;  and  when  at 
length  the  meteor  had  reached  its  original 
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distance,  although  it  would  not  be  redneed 
ttrietly  to  rest  at  firat^  yet  the  motion  it 
would  possess  (due  solely  io  the  disturb- 
ing action  exerted  upon  it  while  trarers- 
iug  the  Sirian  planetary  scheme)  would  be 
slower  thsa  the  motion  of  the  most  slug- 
gish river.  It  could  never  carry  to  other 
systems  any  appreciable  portion  of  the  ve- 
locity it  bad  acquired  while  traversing  the 
system  of  whicn-Sirius  is  the  ruling  centre. 

Oar  difficulty  remains,  then,  still  unex- 
plained. But  before  searching  anew  for 
an  explanation,  we  may  note  another  very 
curioas  inference  from  what  has  already 
been  shown.  We  have  seen  that  meteoric 
bodies  which  travel  with  such  enormous 
relociiies  as  have  been  noted  in  some  in- 
stances, mast  certainly  have  come  from 
the  domain  of  another  sun  than  ours^  But 
precisely  as  meteors  approach  our  sun, 
and  then  pass  away  for  ever,  so  n>eteors 
that  come  to  us  from  the  domain  of  other 
stars  musty  in  many  instances,  have  passed 
intotnose  domains  from  the  domains  of 
yet  other  stars.  Nor  can  it  bo  regarded 
as  likely  in  the  nature  of  things  that  only 
lome  two  or  three  such  voyages  have  been 
performedi  On  the  contrary,  it  must  be 
reganled  as  almost  certain  that,  in  some 
eases,  meteors  traverse  inter-«tellar  spaces 
many  hundreds  of  times,  visiting  each 
time  a  difierent  stellar  domain,— and  per- 
haps even  completing  more  than  one  cir- 
onit  aroond  some  stars.  Remembering 
that  the  least  interval  in  which  a  body  can 
pass  firom  the  domain  of  one  star  to  that 
of  another  is  about  a  alillion  of  years,  we 
begin  to  recogniie  the  wonderful  antiquity 
of  many  of  those  bodies  which  have  been 
thought  iit  emblems  of  all  that  is  transient 
and  perishable. 

Bat  it  is  when  we  seek  for  an  explana- 
tioa  of  the  exoess  of  velocity  that  we  are 
led  to  the  most  startling  conclusion.  Let 
it  be  remembered  that  this  excess  of  velo- 
city is  now  regarded  by  astronomers  as  a 
real  fact^  because  the  observations  which 
had  been  considered  as  doubtful  hare 
been  confirmed  by  what  has  been  jnoved 
reepeeting  certain  meteoric  systems.  There 
it  soch  a  perfect  accordance  between  the 
estimated  and  the  actnal  speed  with  which 
the  August  and  November  meteors  pass 
throQgh  our  atmosphere  that  estunates  of 
the  ytt  higher  velocities  with  which  some 
meteors  move  cannot  be  looked  on  with 
mpicion.  We  shall  presently  see  also 
that  ^ere  Are  independent  reasons  Ibr  be- 
lierisg  in  these  amazing  velocities. 

Let  us  premise  that  Dr.  Mayer,  in  his 
celebrated  inquiry  into  the  part  which 
neteors  play  m  the  economy  of  the  uni- 


verse, has  set  the  exoessive  velocities  of 
some  meteors  among  the  mysteries  of  the 
Cosmos ;  and  that,  eo  far  as  we  are  aware, 
no  ex^anation  has  ever  been  given  of  the 
phenomenon. 

Still  thexe  are  two  explanations  which 
seem  to  be  available,  though  one  only,  as 
we  judge,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  aecount 
for  the  peculiarity  we  are  considering. 
Probably  both  must  in  any  case  be  ad- 
mitted. 

The  first  relates  to  a  fact  which  is  itself 
among  the  most  amazing  with  which  as- 
tronomers have  to  deal.  All  the  stars  are 
in  rapid  motion,  though  seemingly  fixed. 
Amidst  those  depths  where  all  appears  at 
rest  motions  are  taking  place  which  are  so 
rapid  that  the  mind  is  utterly  unable  to 
conceive  them.  Masses  millions  of  times 
larger  than  our  earth  are  urging  their 
swifb  career  through  space  with  velocities 
compared  with  which  all  the  forms  of  mo- 
tion with  which  we  are  familiar  are  as  ab- 
solute rest.  Now,  it  is  a  well-known  law 
of  motion  that  each  kind  of  movement 
possessed  by  a  body  takes  place  independ- 
ently of  all  the  others.  The  moon  circles 
round  the  earth  as  if  the  earth  were  not 
circling  round  the  sun.  A  body  would 
circle  round  the  naoon  while  she  circles 
round  the  earth  (and  with  the  earth 
around  the  sun),  precisely  as  though  the 
moon  were  at  perfect  rest.  So  that  the 
motions  of  the  bodies  dependent  on  any 
star  take  place  quite  independently  of  the 
motion  by  which  the  star  is  sweeping  amid 
the  depths  of  the  star^system.  Our  earth, 
for  instance,  pursues  her  course  round  the 
sun  as  steadily  as  though  the  sun  were  at 
rest,,  instead  of  being  in  rapid  motion  with 
all  his  corlhg^  of  planets.  And  the  power 
which  a  star  has  of  communioatiag  velocity 
to  an  approaching^  dependent  body,  and  of 
withdrawing  velocity  from  a  receding 
body,  has  no  referenoe  to  the  motion 
which  the  body  shares  with  the  star. 
Take  the  case  of  Sirius,  for  instance.  In 
what  we  said  of  him  above  we  regarded 
him  as  at  rest;  and  we  stated,  justly,  thai 
he  could  commuuioate  to  a  body  approach- 
ing him  from  a  state  of  rest  an  enormous 
velocity,  the  whole  of  which  he  would 
withdraw  during  the  recession  of  the  body. 
But  Sirius  is,  in  reality,  travelling  with 
great  velocity  amid  the  starnlepths ;  and 
&  we  conceive  tile  case  of  a  meteoric  body 
circling  close  around  Sirius  with  the  enor- 
mous velocity  already  referred  to,  we  must 
remember  furtib^r  that  that  body  shares 
also  with  Sirios  the  ^reat  velocity  where- 
with the  star  is  being  carried  through 
space.  The  first  velocity  Sirius  has  him- 
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self  communicated,  and  he  not  only  can, 
but  will,  withdraw  it  wholly  from  the  me- 
teor; but  the  other  velocity  he  hm  not 
imparted,  and  neither  can  he  withdraw  it. 
The  meteor  will  pass  away,  and  will  be 
reduced  to  all  but  rest  with*  respect  to 
Sirius,  —  that  is,  to  a  condition  in  which  it 
neither  approaches  ttor  recedes  from  the 
star ;  but  this  very  state  of  rest  with  re- 
spect to  Sirius  implies  an  enormous  veloc- 
ity with  respect  to  space.  Precisely  as  a 
body  at  rest  on  Sirius,  or  within  his  mass, 
is  being  carried  at  the  rate  of  some  thirty 
miles  per  second  through  space,  so  would 
our  meteor  possess  this  enormous  real 
velocity,  though  reduced  to  all  but  abso- 
lute rest  with  respect  to  Sirius. 

Now,  bodies  passing  ftom  the  domain 
of  one  star  to  that  of  another  must  carry 
with  them  this  balance  of  motion  which 
their  late  ruler  has  been  unable  to  touch. 
The  eflfect  will  be  different  according  to 
the  manner  in  which  they  enter  the  do- 
main of  their  new  ruler ;  but  it  may  hap- 
pen in  many  cases  that  they  will  appear 
to  move  witn  the  whole  of  this  velocity  as 
an  excess  of  motion  over  and  above  that 
due  to  the  sway  of  the  star  ruling  them 
for  the  time  being. 

At  first  sight,  it  seems  as  though  we 
have  here  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the 
peculiarity  we  ^are  considering.  It  will 
presently  be  shown  that  some,  difficulties 
still  remain.  But  before  passing  on,  let 
us  consider  the  strange  explanation  we 
hav^  been  dealing  with. 

It  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  surprising  cir- 
cumstance that  the  stars  should  travel  so 
swiftly  as  they  do,  amid  the  depths  of 
space.  We  do  not  here  speak  of  this 
circumstance  as  surprising  merely  in  the 
^ense  in  which  so  many  astronomical  facts 
are  surprising.  It  is  startling  to  consider 
that  Sirius  is  more  than  a  thousand  times 
more  massive  than  our  sun,  or  that  the 
sun  is  more  than  a  million  times  larger 
than  the  earth  on  which  we  live.  But 
there  is  nothing  in  these  or  similar  facts, 
<which  is  not  in  accordance  with  our  ideas 
respecting  the  constitution  of  the  universe. 
In  the  rapid  motions  of  the  stars,  however, 
there  is  a  source  of  grave  perplexity,  in 
the  circumstance  that  motion  is  a  measure 
of  force,  and  we  cannot  understand  what 
the  force  can  be  which  has  produced  these 
motions.  The  mutual  attractions  of  the 
stars  are  utterly  unequal  to  the  generation 
of  velocities  so  enormous.  The  stars 
which  are  the  next  neighbours  of  any 
given  star  are  those  which  tend  most 
effectually  to  excite  motion  ia  that  star ; 
and  their  attractions  counteract  each  other 


because  acting  in  diflerent  directions.  But 
supposing  all  these  stairs  removed  to  one 
side  of  the  first,  so  as  to  combine  their 
attractions  npon  it,  even  then,  at  the  enor- 
mous real  distances  separating  the  stars 
from  each  other,  the  resulting  motioas 
would  not  be  comparable  with  those  which 
actually  exist.  Thus  we  have,  in  the  mo- 
tions of  the  fixed  stars,  the  evidence  of  a 
mighty  force  other  (it  would  seem)  than 
gravity,  and  perhaps  acting  according  to 
other  laws. 

Now,  if  the  assumed  explanation  of  the 
rapid  motions  of  meteors  be  correct,  these 
bodies  bring  before  ns,  in  the  most  direct 
possible  manner,  the  effects  of  this  mighty 
force.  They  penetrate  the  atmosphere  of 
our  earth  with  velocities  generated  either 
by  attracting  bodies  —  non-luminous  stars 
for  instance  —  other  than  those  we  are 
cognisant  of,  or  else  by  forms  of  force  dis- 
tinct from  the  attraction  of  gravity.  Here, 
then,  we  have  a  conception  respecting 
these  bodies  which  is  even  more  startling 
than  the  conception  that  they  may  be 
fragments  of  an  exploded  world,  or  that 
they  may  bear  With  them  the  germs  of  Hfe. 
It  is  true  that  we  know  of  no  instance  in 
which  a  world  has  exploded,  for  astrono- 
mers no  longer  imagine  that  the  asteroids 
are  fragments  of  a  world  which  once  trav- 
elled between  the  paths  of  Mars  atod  Jupi- 
ter ;  nor  is  it  very  easy  to  conceive  how 
the  germs  of  living  things  can  be  preserved 
under  the  conditions  to  which  meteors  are 
subject.  But  volcanic  action  shows  us  at 
least  how  worlds  might  be  supposed  to 
explode ;  for  we  commonly  compare  a  vol- 
cano to  a  safety-valve,  and  the  purpose  of 
a'  safety-valve  is  to  prevent  explosion. 
And,  again,  the  idea  of  the  conveyance 
of  the  germs  of  life  from  place  to  place  is 
one  with  which  we  are  sufficiently  familiar. 
But  in  the  motions  of  the  meteors  we  have 
evidence  either  of  the  existence  of  bodies 
differing  from  all  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted,— more  massive  than  the  suns, 
but  as  opaque  as  the  planets, — or  else  of 
the  action  of  a  force  mightier  than  the 
force  of  gravity. 

While  we  may  admit,  however,  that  in 
many  instances  the  great  velocities  of 
meteoric  bodies  may  be  due  to  the  prop- 
er motions  of  those  stars  from  whose 
domains  the  meteors  have  reached  our 
earth,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  regard  this  ex- 
planation as  altogether  sufficient.  In  the 
first  place,  there  are  few  starb  whose  mo- 
tions are  large  enough  to  avail  tot  oilr 
purpose.  Sirius  has  a  rate  of  motion  alto- 
gether exceptional ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  average  rate  of  stellar  motion  does  not 
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exceed  font  or  five  miles  per  second.  And 
again,  only  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  me- 
teoric bodies  coming  from  the  domain  of 
one  star  to  that  of  another  would  show 
traces  of  the  kind  of  motion  we  have  been 
considering.  Certainly  very  few  would 
show  an  excess  of  velocity  corresponding  to 
the  rate  of  soventy  or  eighty  miles  per 
second,  with  which  meteors  have  been  ob- 
served to  traverse  our  atmosphere. 

The  second  explanation  of  which  we 
have  spoken  seems  required,  to  interpret 
what  still  remains  unaccounted  for.  This 
explanation  is  so  startling,  that  at  first 
sight  few  would  be  disjposed  to  admit  it  as 
evftn  a  possibility.  Iiowever,  when  the- 
ories so  surprising  as  Sir  W.  Thomson's 
hypothesis  of  seedbearing  meteorites  are 
submitted  to  the  gravest  scientific  asnem- 
blies,  we  need  not ,  fear  to  present  even  so 
startling  a  theory  as  the  one  we  are  about 
to  deal  with,  more  especially  as  we  shall 
be  able  to  exhibit  very  singular  evidencos 
in  its  favour. 

The  second  explanation  is  this:  that  a 
large  proportion  of  our  meteoric  visitants 
have  been  expelled  or  erupted  from  the 
stars — including  our  own  sun. 

The  most  obvious  objection  to  this  hy- 
pothesis resides  in  the  fact  that  what  ap- 
pears an  utterly  incredible  velocity  must 
De  communicated  to  the  expelled  matter  in 
order  to  render  the  explanation  available. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  stellar  volcanoes 
should  propel  meteoric  matter  from  their 
interior  with  a  velocity  sufficient  to  free 
the  miaaeU forever  thereafter  from  the  con- 
trol of  their  parent  star.  Now,  to  take  the 
case  of  our  own  sun,  any  matter  shot  forth 
£rom  his  interior  at  a  rate  of  less  than  380 
miles  per  second  would  return  to  him 
again  under  the  influence  of  his  far-reach- 
iog  attraction.  It  would,  if  undisturbed 
by  planetary  attraction,  return  (after  a 
long  excursion)  in  such  sort  ^s  to  strike 
bis  sorfaee  as  squarely  as  it  bad  left  that 
surface.   But  even  taking  into  account  all 
disturbing  forces,  it  would  still  retiurn  to 
the  sun.   A  velocity  exceeding  that  just 
named  would  free  the  erupted  matter  from 
ike  sun*s  influence,^ to  this  extent  at 
least)  that  though  the  sun  would  contin- 
ually retard  the  motion  of  the  receding 
matter,  he  would  never  be  able  to  destroy 
that  motion  or  change  it  into  a  motion  of 
approach.   But  it  seems  incredible  that 
any  forces  residing  in  the  sun  should  be 
eonpetent  to  propel  matter  from  his  globe 
at  a  rate  so  enormous. 

And  yet  the  evidence  obtained  during 
the  pabt  few  years  respecting  :the  motion 
of  the  solar  prominen^sea  seems  to  show 


that  a  velocity  fully  as  great  as  that  which 
yfe  have  spoken  of  may  be  imparted 
to  matter  expelled  from  the  sun's  sub- 
stance, tt  is  generally  admitted  that  the 
prominences  are  due  to  some  eruptive,  or 
at  least  repulsive  force  exerted  by  the  sun. 
They  have  been  seen  to  form  like  jets  from 
a  fountain,  rushing  forth  with  incredible 
velocity  till  they  have  attained  their  great- 
est height,  and  then  falling  back,  more  or 
less  rapidly,  towards  the  sun's  surface. 
Now  estimates  have  been  formed  respect- 
ing their  velocity  by  direct  observation,- 
the  powers  of  the  spectroscope  availing 
for  this  purpose.  But  we  have  in  the 
height  to  which  these  prominences  attain 
the  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  the 
velocity  with  which  the  gas  comprising 
them  has  been  propelled  from  the  sun's 
interior.  Assuming  only  that  the  prom- 
inences are  formed  of  projected  matter, 
we  can  as  certainly  determine  the  rate  of 
propulsion  as  we  can  determine  at  what 
rate  a  cannon-ball  must  be  propelled  ver- 
tically upwards  from  the  earth's  surface  to 
reach  a  given  height.  At  least,  we  can 
determine  the  lowest  velocity  which  would 
suffice, — supposing  we  see  the  full  height 
of  the  prominences,  and  nothing  happens 
to  check  the  upward  motion  of  their 
gaseous  substance.  But  as  surely  as  we 
know  that  a  cannon-ball  must  be  fired  at  a 
much  higher  velocity  to  attain  a  given 
height  through  the  air  than  would  suffice 
if  it  could  be  fired  in  a  vacuum,  so  also 
we  can  infer  that  whatever  velocity  we 
deduce  from  the  prominence  matter,  re- 
garding it  as  projected  through  vacant 
space,  must  fall  very  far  short  of  the  real  • 
velocity.  May  we  not  even  go  farther; 
and  consider  rather  the  velocity  with 
which  the  smoke  leaves  the  mouth  of  the 
cannon  as  compared  with  that  necessary 
to  carry  a  projectile  only  to  the  height 
reached  by  the  smoke?  If  we  accept  this 
view,  and  certainly  the  constitution  of  the 
prominences  favours  the  supposition,  we  • 
should  decide  that  there  can  be  scarcely 
any  comparison  between  the  velocity  with 
which  tne  matter  of  the  prominences 
is  projected  from  the  sun's  interior  and 
that  which  would  carry  a  projectile  in  a 
vacuum  to  the  observed  height  of  the 
prominences. 

Now  the  largest  prominence  yet  seen 
had  the  enormous  height  of  160,000  miles ; 
and  a  projectile  from  the  sun  would  re- 
quire a  velocity  of  200  miles  per  second 
at  starting,  to  attain,  even  through  vacant 
space,  to  this  vast  height  It  will  scarcely 
be  thought  too  daring  to  assert  that  the 
matter  of  this  prominence  must  have  had 
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at  least  twice  this  velocitj  at  starting, 
under  the  actual  circumstances  of  resist- 
ance to  which  ita  motion  was  exposed. 
Here,  then,  we  have  evidence  of  a  pro- 
pelling force  in  the  stm,  fully  equal  to  the 
discharge  of  meteoric  matter  in  such  sort 
as  never  to  return  either  actually  to  bis 

f;lobe  or  on  an  orbital  path  dose  by  him. 
f  the  same  discharge  which  propelled  the 
gaseous  substance  of  the  great  prominence 
to  a  height  of  160,000  miles,  carried  some 
denser  substance  along  with  it  (which 
seems  not  only  credible,  but  exceedingly 
likely),  and  if  that  substance  by  virtue  of 
its  density  passed  with  much  less  loss  of 
Telocity  through  the  solar  atmosphere  ^as 
a  cannon-ball  retains  much  more  of  its 
velocity  than  the  gases  propelled  along 
with  it),  then,  unquestionablyt  the  sun 
r^ected  that  matter  for  ever  from  his  sub* 
stance  on  the  day  that  the  great  prom- 
inence was  formed.  The  gas  of  the  prom- 
inence was  checked  in  its  outward  course 
by  the  resisting  solar  atmosphere,  the 
denser  matter  only  by  the  sun*s  attractive 
force ;  and  this  force,  inconceivably  mighty 
though  it  is,  could  only  deprive  the  de- 
parting matter  of  a  portion  of  its  velocity. 
A  portion  amounting  to  about  125  miles 
per  second  would  still  remain,  and  would 
carry  the  erupted  matter  a^ay  through 
space  until  it  entered  the  domain  of  some 
other  sun. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  startling  though 
the  theory  may  seem,  there  is  nothing 
forced  about  any  of  the  suppositions  on 
which  it  is  ba&ed.  The  theory  that  the 
solar  prominences  are  phenomena  of  erup- 
tion is  regarded  by  the  leading  observers 
of  these  objects  as  highly  probable,  if  not 
certain.  The  aspect  of  these  strange  for- 
mations shows  that  they  are  flung  through 
a  resisting  medium,  and  therefore  it  is  cei^ 
tain  that  they  must  be  projected  much 
more  swiftly  than  we  should  infer  by 
merely  regarding  them  as  projectiles  flung 
through  a  vacuum.  It  seems  highly  proba- 
ble that,  as  in  the  case  of  terrestrial  voir 
canoes  and  geysers,  denser  matter  is  flung 
forth  along  with  the  gases  of  the  promi- 
nences. And  it  is  certain  that  such  mat- 
ter, like  the  ball  from  a  cannon  or  stones 
and  cinders  from  a  volcano,  would  be  amct 
less  affected  by  the  resistance  of  the  atmo- 
sphere than  the  lighter  gaseous  matter 
projected  along  with  it.  Admitting  these 
four  postulates,  of  whidii  two  are  highly 
probable,  and  two  certainly  just,  it  follows, 
as  an  inevitable  conclusion,  that  the  sun 
rejects  matter  from  his  substance, — such 
rejection  being  final,  owing  to  the  enor- 
mous velocity  imparted  to  the  erupted 


matter.  And  if  the  sun  thus  rejects  mat- 
ter,  so  also  do  those  other  suns,  the  stars. 
Let  ns  add  to  this  reasoning  two  fact^ 
which  have  been  regarded  as  severally  suf- 
ficient to  establish  the  strange  theory  that 
many  meteors,  if  not  most  or  even  all, 
have  been  expelled  from  the  interior  of 
the  suns  which  people  space. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  microscopista 
living,  and  perhaps  the  most  eminent  of 
all  who  have  apphed  the  microscope  to  the 
the  study  of  rock-aubstanees  ^  Sorbj,  of 
Sheffield  —  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  structure  of  meteorites  ^  cannot 
be  explained  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  ex- 
cept by  supposing  that  their  oonstitoents 
were  originally  in  the  state  of  vapour,  as 
they  now  exist  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
sun." 

Again,  the  late  Professor  Graham,  one 
of  the  most  eminent  chemists  of  our  time, 
was  led  to  a  similar  conclusion  by  the 
chemical  analysis  of  a  meteor.  He  had 
found  that  the  iron  of  the  Lenarto  meteor 
contains  much  more  hydrogen  occluded  " 
in  its  substance)  than  can  be  forced  into  the 
substance  of  malleable  iron.  It  has  been 
found  difficult,"  he  says,  **to  impregnate 
malleable  iron  with  more  than  its  own  vol- 
ume of  hydrogen,  under  the  pressure  of 
our  atmosphere.  Now  the  meteoric  iron 
(this  Lenarto  iron  is  remarkably  pure  and 
malleable)  ^ave  up  about  three  tijuea  that 
amount,  without  being  fully  exhausted. 
The  inference  is,  that  the  meteorite  wag  ex- 
truded from  a  d/eme  atmosshere  of  hydrogen 
gas,  for  which  we  must  look  l^yond  the 
light  eometary  matter  floating  about  with- 
in the  limits  of  our  solar  system.  .  .  • 
Hydrogen  has  been  recognized  in  the  spec- 
trum analysis  of  the  light  of  the  fixed 
stars  by  Messrs.  Huggins  and  Miller.  The 
same  gas  constitutes,  according  to  the 
wide  researches  of  Father  S^chi,  the 
principal  elements  of  a  numeroijs  class  of 
stars  of  which  Alpha  Lyre  is  the  type. 
The  iron  of  Lenarto  has,  no  doubt,  coma 
from  such  an  atmosphere  in  which  hydro- 
gen greatly  prevailed.  This  meteorite 
may  be  looked  upon  as  holding  imprisoned 
toithin  it  and  bearing  to  us  the  hydrogen  of  the 
stars:' 

We  do  not  indeed  suppose  that  all  meteors 
have  had  an  origin  of  this  sort.  It  is  al- 
most impossible  to  examine  the  facts  which 
have  been  made  known  respecting  meteors 
without  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  no 
inoonsiderable  proportion  of  these  bodies 
have  not  as  yet  formed  part  of  any  of  the 
more  massive  orbs  which  are  spread 
throughout  the  realms  of  space.  It  would 
seem  as  though  two  processes  were  simul* 
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Uneously  at  work.  On  the  one  hand,^ 
there  is  an  aggregating  process,  by  which 
meteoric  matter  is  brought  to  the  snrfaoe 
of  orbs,  snch  as  the  snn  and  his  fellow 
SUDS,  onr  earth  and  other  planets,  the  moon 
and  other  orbs  which,  like  her,  circle  around 
the  members  of  onr  own  and  other  solar 
systems.  On  the  other,  there  seems  to  be 
a  process  of  rejection  by  which  meteoric 
matter  ia  continually  being  projected  from 
the  substance  of  the  snn  and  the  countless 
millions  of  other  suns  which  constitute  our 
gAlacUc  system. 

We  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  it  is 
not  as  yet  clear  whether  comets,  which  are 
undonbtedly  associated  with  meteors  in 
some  unexplained  way,  are  to  be  regarded 
as  composed  of  matter  which  has  never 
yet  belonged  to  the  substance  of  a  sun,  or 
as  composed  of  sun-rejected  matter.  But 
the  paths  followed  by  some  comets  would 
lead  to  the  oonclnsion  that  these  comets  at 
least  have  been  projected  with  considera- 
ble velocity  from  the  interior  of  stars.  It 
is  well  known  that  some  of  the  comets 
which  have  appeared  in  our  skies  have 
been  found  to  traverse  path  so  shaped  that 
the  comet  cannot  possiblv  return  to  our 
sun's  neighbourhood.   When  a  comet  has 
a  path  of  this  sort,  we  see  that  it  does  not 
beloncr  to  our  sun's  domain,  for  it  is  free, 
after  its  visit,  to  retire  into  the  depths  of 
space ;  nor  can  the  comet  have  belonged 
to  the  domain  of  the  sun  it  last  visited,  for 
otherwise  it  would  not  have  been  free  to 
visit  our  sun's  realm :  and  tracing  back 
the  oomet^s  course  through  as  many  visits 
to  different  star  domains  ns  fancy  may  sug- 
gest, we  yet  never  find  that  it  could  have 
belonged  to  the  domain  of  any  star.  The 
only  conceivable  explanation  of  its  first 
appearance  on  the  stellar  scene  seems  to 
be  that  which  regards  it  as  ejected  bodily 
from  some  orb  among  those  which  shine 
amid  the  depths  surrounding  us.   It  may 
wem  fanciful  to  recognize  the  action  of 
the  same  sort  of  repulsive  force  which 
first  ejected  the  comet,  in  the  repulsive 
effect  undoubtedly  exercised  on  the  matter 
composing  the  tails  of  comets  which  ap- 
proach our  sun.   Yet  after  all,  this  re- 
paLsiVe  effect,  and  the  enormous  velocity 
of  motion  which  it  is  capable  of  producing 
(as  Sir  John  Herschel  has  shown)  may 
afford  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  the  aifficulties  we  have  been  con- 
sidering. 

The  seedbearing  meteors  of  Sir  W. 
Thomson,  if  their  existence  be  admitted, 
must  be  regarded  as  holding  an  interme- 
diate position  between  the  two  classes  of 
neteors  above  referred  to.  They  have 


neither  been  for  all  ages  unattached  wan- 
derers through  space,  nor  certainly  have 
they  been  rejected  from  the  fiery  interior 
of  a  sun  such  as  ours.  In  fact,  Sir  W. 
Thomson  tells  ns  very  definitely  what  they 
are,— *  they  are  the  fragments  of  worlds 
wbioh  have  been  destroyed  by  collision* 
It  is  desirable  to  present  Sir  W.  Thomson's 
reasoning  in  his  own  words  (according  to 
the  fullest  reports),  because  full  justice  has 
not  always  been  done  to  him  when  his 
startling  hypothesis  has  been  described 
or  summarized.  The  theory  is  amazing 
enough  even  as  he  presents  it;  but  it  is 
rendered  utterly  abaurd  by  some  of  the 
modifications  which  it  has  received  in  the 
mouths  of  exponents. 

Let  ns  first  consider  how  the  theory 
was  suggested.  The  questions  which  have 
recently  been  raised  respecting  the  or- 
igin of  life,  could  scarcely  pass  un- 
noticed in  a  review  of  the  scientific 
work  of  the  past  year.  Accordingly,  Sir 
W.  Thomson,  as  President  of  the  British 
Assocftition,  seemed  invited  to  their  dis- 
cussion. "How  did  life  originate,"  he 
asks,  "  upon  the  earth  ?  Tracing  the  phys- 
ical history  of  the  earth  backwards,  we 
are  brought  to  a  red-hot  melted  globe  on 
which  no  life  could  exist.  Hence,  when 
the  earth  was  first  fit  for  life,  there  was 
no  living  thing  on  it.  There  were  rocks, 
water,  air  all  round,  warmed  and  illumin- 
ated by  a  brilliant  sun,  ready  to  bcome  a 
garden.  Did  grass,  and  trees,  and  flowers 
spring  into  existence,  in  all  the  fulness  of 
a  ripe  beauty,  by  a  fiat  of  Creative  power  V 
or  aid  vegetation,  growing  up  firom  seed 
sown,  spread  and  multiply  over  the  whole 
earth  ?  Science  is  bound,  by  the  everlast- 
ing law  of  honour,  to  face  fearlessly  every 
problem  which  can  fairly  be  presented  to 
It.  If  a  probable  solution,  consistent  with 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  can  be 
fonnd,we  must  not  invoke  an  abnormal 
act  of  Creative  power." 

He  then  proceeds  to  consider  under 
what  circumstances/regions  which  in  some 
respects  resemble,  or  may  be  supposed  to 
resemble,  the  lately  cooled  earth,  become 
under  our  eyes  the  abode  of  abundant  life. 
^  When  a  lava  stream  flows  down  the  side 
of  Vesuvius  or  Etna  it  quickly  cools  and 
becomes  solid ;  and  after  a  few  weeks  or 
years  it  teems  with  vegetable  and  animal 
life,  which  —  for  it — originated  by  the 
transport  of  seed  and  ova,  and  by  the  migra- 
tion of  individual  living  creatures.  When 
a  volcanic  island. springs  up  from  the  sea, 
and  after  a  few  years  is  found  clothed  with 
vegetation,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  assume 
that  seed  has  been  wafted  to  it  through 
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the  air,  or  floated  to  it  on  (natural) 
rafts." 

"  Is  it  not  po8aible>"  he  proceeds  to  ask, 
^  and,  if  possible,  is  it  not  probable,  that 
the  beginning  of  vegetable  life  on  the 
earth  is  to  be  similarly  explained  ?  Every 
year  thousands,  probably  millions,  of  frag- 
ments of  solid  matter  fall  on  the  earth. 
Whence  come  these  fragments  V  What  is 
the  previous  history  of  any  one  of  them  V 
Was  it  created  in  the  beginning  of  time 
an  amorphous  mass  ?  This  idea  is  so  un- 
acceptable tliat,  tacitly  or  explicitly,  all 
men  discard  it.  It  is  often  assumed  that 
all  and  it  is  certain  that  aome^  meteoric 
stones  are  fragments  which  had  been 
broken  off  from  greater  masses  and 
launched  free  into  space.  It  is  as  sure 
that  collisions  must  occur  between  great 
masses  moving  through  space,  as  it  is  that 
ships  steered  without  intelligence  directed 
to  prevent  collision  could  not  cross  and 
recross  the  Atlantic  for  thousands  of  years 
with  immunity  from  collisions.  When  two 
great  masses  come  into  collision  in  space, 
it  is  certain  that  a  large  part  of  each  is 
melted;  but  it  seems  also  quite  certain 
that,  in  many  cases,  a  large  quantity  of 
debris  must  be  shot  forth  in  all  directions, 
much  of  which  may  have  experienced  no 
greater  violence  than  individual  pieces  of 
nxsks  experience  in  a  landslip  or  in  blast- 
ing by  gunpowder.  Should  the  time  when 
this  earth  comes  into  collision  with  another 
body,  comparable  in  dimensions  to  itself, 
be  when  it  is  still  clothed  as  at  present 
with  vegetation,  many  great  and  small 
fragments,  carrying  seed  and  living  planta 
and  animals,  would,  undoubtedly,  be  scat- 
tered through  space.  Hence,  and  because 
we  all  confidently  believe  that  there  are 
at  present,  and  have  been  from  time  im- 
memorial, many  worlds  of  life  besides  our 
own,  we  mast  regard  it  as  probable  in  the 
highest  decree  that  there  are  countless  seed- 
bearing  meteoric  stones  moving  about 
througn  space.  If  at  the  present  instant 
no  life  existed  upon  this  earth,  one  such 
stone  falling  upon  it  might,  by  what  we 
blindly  call  natural  causes,  lead  to  its  be- 
coming covered  with  vegetation.  I  am 
fully  conscious,"  adds  the  learned  mathe- 
matician, in  conclusion,  "  that  many  scien- 
tific objections  can  be  urged  against  this 
hypothesis ;  but  I  believe  them  to  be  all 
answerable,  —  the  theory  that  life  origi- 
nated on  this  earth  through  moss-grown 
fragments  from  the  ruins  of  another  world 
may  seem  wild  and  visionary ;  all  I  main- 
tain is,  that  it  is  not  unscientific." 

Before  considering  the  statement  as  to 
the  movements  of  masses  through  space, 


on  which,  as  on  certainties,  Sir  W.  Thom- 
son has  based  hig  hypothesis,  it  may  be 
well  to  touch  briefly  on  a  few  incidental 
considerations.  In  the  first  place,  it  will 
be  noticed  that  the  hypothesis  accepts  to 
the  full  the  principle  of  development  as 
respects  life  on  the  earth.  For  it  pro- 
fesses only  to  explain  how  the  earth  may 
become  covered  with  vegetation,  that  veg- 
etation being  pre^umabfy  developed  from 
a  few  primal  forms,  introduced  by  mete- 
oric agency.  The  lower  forms  of  animal 
life  would  then  be  developed  from  certaia 
forms  of  vegetable  life,  and  thence  higher 
forms  of  ammal  life,  and  (on  our  ear&  at 
least)  man  as  the  highest  form.  It  is,  again, 
to  be  noticed  that  the  theory  does  not  pro- 
fess to  explain  the  origin  of  life  generally, 
h\xt  the  origin  of  life  upon  our  earth.  Of  the 
two  orbs  whose  collision  led  to  the  scat- 
tering of  seed  bearing  meteorites  for  our 
earth's  benefit,  one,  at  leasts  mu.^t  have 
been  already  the  abode  of  life.  The  difEi- 
culty  of  the  problem  discussed  by  Biog- 
enists  and  Abiogenists  is  removed  but  a 
step,  and  remains  untouched  for  one  who 
is  ready,  with  Sir  W.  Thomson,  to  adopt 
as  an  article  of  scientific  faith,  true  through 
all  space  and  through  all  time,  the  theory 
that  life  proceeds  from  life,  and  from  noth- 
ing but  life.  Nor  must  the  fact  remain 
unnoticed  that  meteors  have  never  been 
found  which  either  contain  or  show  traces 
of  having  once  contained  the  germs  of 
life.  It  might  be  expected  that,  if  a  globe 
so  vast  as  our  earth  could  be  peopled 
with  all  the  forms  of  vegetable  and  animal 
life  now  existing  on  its  surface,  through 
the  agency  of  meteoric  stones  some  signs 
of  the  seed  bearing  character  of  meteors 
would  be  recognized  by  microscopists. 
Yet  neither  the  solid  bulk  of  meteoric 
stones,  nor  the  light  meteoric  dust  which 
seems  to  be  at  all  times  sinking  through 
the  air,  has  revealed,  under  the  closest 
microscopic  scrutiny,  the  slightest  trace 
which  could  be  regarded  as  confirmatory 
of  Sir  W.  Thomson's  hypothesis. 

But  the  hypothesis  is  so  clearly  expressed 
as  to  leave  us  in  no  doubt  of  the  nature  of 
these  probabilities, 'possibilities,  and  cer- 
tainties, m  which  its  author  believes.  We 
need  not  pass  backwards  to  the  former 
history  of  our  own  earth,  but  may  proceed 
to  discuss  its  future  fate,  as  predicted 
according  to  this  hypothesis.  Our  earth 
is  certainly  to  '^come  into  collision  with 
another  body  comparable  in  dimensions 
with  itself,*'  and  then  (if  only  the  earth  is 
in  its  present  condition,  as  respects  the 
existence  of  life  upon  its  surface)  many 
great  and  small  fragments,  carrying  aeed^ 
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and  Kving  plants  and  animals,  will  un- 
doubtedly be  scattered  through  space.'' 

Now,  we  venture  directly  to  deny  this 
proposition  that  the  earth  will  one  day 
certainly  come  into  collision  with  another. 
It  does  not  seem  to  us  certain  even  that; 
amid  all  the  orbs  which  people  the  infinity 
of  space,  there  are  two  (tenanted  by  Hving 
creatures)  which  will,  even  in  the  infinity 
of  future  time,  be  destroyed  bv  collision. 
It  is  absolutely  certain  that  all  the  primary 
orbs  of  our  solar  system  are  safe  from 
mutual  collision  or  dangerous  approach, 
either  now  or  at  any  future  time ;  so  also 
the  moons  of  Jupiter  are  safe  from  collision 
er  dangerous  approach ;  the  moons  of 
Saturn  equally  safe,  and  so  also  the  moons 
of  Uranus,  j^ow,  so  far  as  analogy  can 
guide  us,  the  suns  which  form  our  galaxy 
must  be  regarded  as  equally  safe  from 
mutual  collision  or  dangerous  approach. 
Simply  by  virtue  of  their  motions  under 
the  action  of  gravity,  they  roust  be  held  — 
judging  from  analogy  —  to  traverse  paths 
as  free  from  mutu^  intersections  as  the 
paths  of  the  primary  orbs  of  the  solar 
system.  If  this  is  so,  the  worlds  over 
which  any  sun  bears  sway  are  as  safe  from 
all  risk  of  coUisiods  with  worlds  belonging 
to  the  domain  of  other  suns  as  are  the 
moons  of  Jupiter  from  risk  of  collision  with 
the  moons  of  Saturn.  It  may  well  be,  or 
rather  it  is  highly  probable,  so  far  as  all 
known  analogies  are  concerned,  that  every 
risk  of  collision  between  worlds  belonging 
to  different  systems  is  thus  removed.  But 
eTcn  if  it  were  not  bo,  if  there  really  is  a 
possibility  that  some  worlds  may  come  into 
collision  and  be  destroyed,  it  assuredly 
cannot  be  predicated  as  a  certainty  re- 
specting any  given  world  —  our  own,  for 
example — *that  it  will  be  destroyed  by 
collision  at  some  future  date,  however 
distant.  Amidst  the  star-depths,  with 
their  uncounted  millions  of  suns  —  each, 
perhaps,  the  centre  of  a  scheme  no  less 
important  or  more  important  than  our 
solar  system  —  where  does  Sir  W.  Thom- 
son find  the  suns  which,  by  their  dangerous 
proximity  to  each  other,  seem  to  counte- 
nance his  hypothesis  ?  Not  surely  among 
the  double,  or  multiple  stars ;  for  whatever 
collisions  may  occur  among  their  depen- 
dent orbs  must  be  regarded  as  mere  family 
contests  not  competent  to  affect  other 
systems.  WTiere  thenf  Astronomy  an- 
swers confidently  that  there  is  no  evidence 
of  the  sort. 

Bot  let  us  grant,  for  a  moment,  that  our 
earth  has  come  into  collision  with  another 
world,  and  that  many  great  and  small 
fragments,  carrying  seed,  and  Uving  plants 


and  animals,  are  scattered  through  space 
by  the  collision,  and  let  us  endeavour  to 
ascertain  the  conditions  under  which  one 
of  these  £ragmei;its  may  carry-  the  germs 
of  life  to  some  distant  world.  It  need 
scarcely  be  said  that  the  living  plants  and 
animals  would  quickly  perish,  so  that  we 
have  only  to  consider  the  possibilities  re- 
lating tp  the  vegetable  germs.  Now  we 
have  no  means  of  determining  exactly  how 
long  a  vegetable  gem  may  retain  poten- 
tial life.  Corn-seeds  from  the  Pyramids 
have  germinated,  under  suitable  conditions, 
here  in  England,  and  in  our  own  age ;  and 
it  is  conceivable  that  the  thousands  of 
years  which  have  elapsed  in  ihis  instance 
might  become  millions  of  years  without 
the  vitality  of  the  sSeds  being  affected. 
Furthermore,  it  is  conceivable  that  seeds 
may  bear  strongly-marked  vicissitudes  of 
cold  and  heat  without  the  destruction  of 
the  vital  principle  contained  in  them.  Yet, 
when  we  learn  that  the  fragments  of  our 
destroyed  earth  would  be  millions  of  years 
amid  the  cold  of  space  (a  cold  far  below 
the  freezing-point),  before  they  approached 
the  domain  of  another  star  —  even  though 
they  made  for  the  nearest  star  in  the 
heavens  —  we  certainly  are  not  led  to  en- 
tertain a  very  strong  conviction  that  they 
would  germinate  in  the  first  world  they 
chanced  to  encounter  there,  or  that  they 
would  become  the  means  "by  what  we 
blindly  call  natural  causes,  of  its  becoming, 
covered  with  vegetation."  But  we  have 
further  to  consider  that  if  bur  earth  were 
scattered  into  a  million  fragments,  the 
chances  would  be  many  millions  of  millions 
to  one  against  any  one  of  these  fragments 
following  a  course  which  would  lead  it  to 
collision  with  some  world,  after  but  one 
interstellar  voyage.  It  is  altogether  more 
probable  that  every  ont  of  the  fragments 
would  visit  in  succession  many  stars,  occu- 
pying millions  of  years  in  flitting  from  one 
to  the  next,  sweeping  so  closely  around 
some  as  to  be  melted,  or  even  vaporized, 
and  subject  during  the  intermediate  mil- 
lions of  years  to  a  degree  of  cold  of  which 
we  can  form  no  adequate  conception.  Is 
it  over-daring  to  assert  that  no  germs 
would  retain  the  vital  principle  after  such 
a  series  of  voyages  ? 

It  seems  to  us  that  astronomers  are  not 
free  to  admit  the  existence  of  a  class  of 
meteors  intermediate  to  those  already  con- 
sidered. There  are  meteors  which  bear 
strongly-marked  traces  of  having  been 
eiected  from  other  suns  than  ours ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  meteors  which 
would  seem  not  to  have  as  yet  formed  part 
of  any  large  orb  in  space.  But  we  hav^ 
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abundant  reasons  for  questioning  whether 
any  meteors  are  fragments  of  worlds  which 
have  once  been  the  abode  of  life ;  while 
assuredly  we  seem  entitled  to  reject  de- 
cisively the  theory  that  such  fragments 
could  bear  the  seeds  of  life  to  other  worlds. 
The  great  mystery  of  the  origin  of  life 
upon  our  own  earth  has  not  yet  been 
solved,  nor  has  a  path  towards  its  solution 
been  discovered ;  and  even  if  the  strange 
hypothesis  we  have  been  considaring  had 
appeared  admissible,  the  mystery  of  the 
origin  of  life  in  the  universe  would  have 
remained  as  inscrutable  as  ever.  The 
great  problem  which  is  at  present  engag- 
ing the  attention  of  biologists  —  the  quesr 
tion  whether  all  the  forms  of  life  now 
existing  on  the  earth  have  been  developed 
from  a  few  simple  forms,  or  even  one  — 
would  in  fact  be  replaced  by  this  infinitely 
more  stupendous  problem,  the  question 
whether  all  the  forms  of  life  existing  in  all 
the  worlds  throughout  space  have  had 
their  origin  in  some  primal  form  existing 
at  an  iiSnitely  remote  epoch.  And  one 
circumstance,  which  to  some  extent  gives 
countenance  to  the  hypothesis  of  develop- 
ment, even  to  the  mind  of  those  who 
desire  to  form  the  noblest  conceptions  of 
the  nature  of  the  Deity,  is  wanting  from 
this  amazing  extension  or  perversion  of 
the  hypothesis.  Development,  rightly  un- 
derstood, implies  the  perfect  working  of 


laws  assigned  to  the  universe  in  the  begin- 
ning by  the  Creator;  but,  according  to 
this  new  doctrine  of  development^  life 
passes  from  world  to  world  in  a  series  of 
catastrophes.  It  was  rightly  objected  by 
Leibnitz,  that  the  views  of  some  religious 
men  in  bis  day  implied  that  the  machine 
of  the  universe  required  continual  winding- 
up ;  but  this  is  little  to  the  teaching  of  the 
new  hypothesis,  according  to  which  the 
progress  of  the  universe  is  only  secured  by 
repeated  collisions.  Others,  again,  have 
urged  that  Nature,  so  far  as  we  can  com- 
prehend her  acting,  seems  *^in  filling  a 
wine-glass,  to  upset  a  gallon  ;  "  but  it  was 
left  to  this  new  theory  to  show  that  she 
must  destroy  two  worlds  in  order  to  plant 
a  few  mosfr-seeds  in  a  new  one. 


[Note.—  Since  the  above  pages  wem  written.  Pro- 
fiM^or  Young  lias  wit4ie««ed  a  sular  eruption  io 
which  glowing  hydrogen  passed  f>oni  a  height  of 
100,000  to  a  h^ht  of  200.000  mile^  iu  ten  nUnute«. 
The  iast-nanied  heiglit  would  imply  election  at 
the  rate  of  218  miles  per  second ;  but  the  prearat 
writer  haa  fbund,  after  a  careful  calculation,  that 
matter  t^^oted  at  thi^  rate  would  occupy  twenty-six 
minutes  in  traversing  tht*  observed  distance.  Henca 
the  velocity  of  ejection  must  have  enormonsly  ex* 
oeeded  818  miles  per  second,  and  atmoflpberic  iWlst- 
ance  must  have  acted,  depriving  the  upflung  hydro- 
gen of  a  portion  of  its  exc^tve  velocity,  and  lim- 
iting its  range  of  flight.  More  condensed  matter, 
flung  up  along  with  the  hydrogen,  would  retain  a 
much  brf;er  share  of  the  origfnal  velocity,  wbloh 
probobly  exceeded  600  mlled  per  second.  Such  mat- 
ter passed  for  ever  from  the  sun's  domain.] 


Thb  following  extract  is  from  Rossel's  diary 
kept  during  his  last  days.  It  is  dated  the  26th 
of  No  vernier,  and  the  language  is  so  simple  and 
touching  that  we  leave  it  in  the  original —  The 
day  had  been  rather  miserably  spent : » 

Vers  minnlt  je  me  suis  couchd,  et  presque 
aussltot  le  oours  de  mes  i  iees  a  changS.  Apres 
tout,  pens-iis-je,  combien  de  lueres  chaque  jour 
perdent  un  fiU  bien-aime  et  ne  peuvent  le  dis- 
puter  a  La  mort !  Le  monde  est  peuple  de  sem- 
blables  douleurs.  £t  moi,  quelle  meilleure  mort 
puis-je  souhaiter  7  Cependant,  oombien  le  cboses 
en  mot  repugneot  a  la  mort!  me  disais-je;  j*ai 
beau  ne  pas  me  plaindre,  je  sens  que  j'ai  droit 
d'etre  plaint.  Je  n*ai  pas  asses  vdcu;  j'al  besoin 
de  travailler,  de  peQ8er,d'aglr,d'aimer,  d'aimcr 
sartout.  Mes  poumons  sont  fails  pour  respirer 
longtemps  encore,  et  men  coeur  pour  battre.  II 
n'est  pas  naturel  de  mourlr  alnsi!  .  .  .  .  Mes 
pensees  pasaent  si  rapides  que  j*at  peine  a  les 
sutyre.  Je  eonge  con^ien  sont  promptes  oes 
dernieres  heures,  et  oombien  change  a  chaque 
instant  la  perspective  du  passe  et  de  TaTenir. 
Je  ne  suis  plus  ce  que  j'^tais  bier  :  il  y  a  oomme 
des  pages  entieres  qtu  s*e&cent  du  livre  de  ma 


mSmoire.  Un  air  de  Mosart  vient  de  me  passer 
par  la  cervelle :  que  iriennent  faire  ici  oes  notes 
joyeusesT  Est-ce  mot  qui  sarais  et  qui  atmaii 
cet  air!  Daja  je  ne  me  le  rappeile  plus  et  je  le 
obercho  en  vain.  Combien  de  sentiments,  com- 
bien de  sensations  sont  ainsi  effuse  pour  ne  plas 
reparaitre!  Mais  qae  de  douleurs,  que  d*aQ- 
goisses  ont  aussi  disparu ;  que  de  fautes  incor- 
rigibles  ou  je  ne  retomberai  plus,  que  de  rever- 
j  ies  amercs  ne  viendront  plus  m'obseder!  Je 
saluela.mort  libSratrice;  oe  qu'clle  m'apporte 
compense  ce  qu'elle  m'ote!  .  .  .  Et  pourtsst 
j*ai  soif  de  vivre  et  d'aimer.  J'ai  entendu  soa- 
ner  minuit  trots  quarts.  Je  sonde  en  mon  es- 
prit les  elements  du  grand  probleme,  Tetre,  le 
moi,  I'enveloppe  organique,  la  resaltante  des 
organes,  la  resultants  des  impressions,  desafifoo- 
tions,  des  muovements;  ou  est  Tefiet,  ou  est  U 
oause?   Je  m*endors  en  y  songeant. 


A  TALUitBLE  disoovery  of  workable  lead  ore  i» 
annoonoed  firom  Jersey. 
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From  Bladcwood'a  Hftgasiii*. 
THE  MAID  OF  SKEB. 

cnAPTER  xxxn. 

AMONQ  TBE  BAVAQES. 

At  this  moment  it  became  a  veir  nice 
point  to  perceive  what  was  really  honest 
and  right,  and  then  to  carry  it  out  with 
all  that  flearle^s  alacrity,  which  in  such 
cases  I  find  to  be,  as  it  were,  constitution- 
al to  me.  My  high  sense  of  honour  would 
fain  persuade  me  to  keep  in  strictest  se- 
crecy tliat  which  (so  far  as  I  could  judge) 
wa3  not,  or  might  not  have  been  intended 
for  my  eyes,  or  ears  or  tongue.  On  the 
other  hand,  my  still  higher  sense  of  duty 
to  my  employer  (which  is  a  most  needful 
and  practical  feeling\  and  that  power  of 
loyalty  which  descends  to  me,  and  perhaps 
wfll  die  with  me,  as  well  as  a  strong^ 
and  no  less  ancestral,  eagerness  to  be 
Bp  to  the  tricks  of  all  mysterious  beings 
—  I  do  not  exaggerate  When  I  say  that 
the  cutwater  of  my  poor  mind  knew  not 
which  of  these  two  hands  pulled  the 
stronger  oar. 

In  short,  being  tired,  and  sleepy,  and 
weary,  and  worn  out  with  want  of  perceiv- 
ing my  way,  although  I  smoked  three  pipes 
ail  alone  ( not  from  the  smallest  desire  ibr 
them,  but  because  I  have  routed  the  devil 
thus  many  and  many  a  night  1  know  —  as 
the  priests  do  with  their  incense ;  the  reason 
of  which  I  take  to  be,  that  having  so  much 
smoke  at  home,  he  shuns  it  when  coming 
for  change  of  air  —  growing  dreamy  thus), 
I  said  with  nobody  to  answer  me,  •*  I  will 
tumble  into  my  berth,  as  this  dirty  craft 
has  no  room  for  hammocks ;  and,  between 
Parson  and  Captain,  I  will  leave  my 
dreams  to  guide  me." 

I  played  with  myself,  in  saying  this.  No 
man  ever  should  play  with  himself.  It 
shows  that  he  thinks  too  troublesomely ; 
and  soon  may  come,  if  he  carries  it  on,  al- 
most to  forget  that  other  people  are  noth- 
ing, while  himself  is  everything.  And  if 
any  man  oomes  to  that  state  of  mind, 
there  is  nothing  more  to  hope  of  him. 

I  was  not  so  far  gone  as  that.  Never- 
theless, it  served  me  right  (for  thinking 
sQch  dreadful  looseness)  to  have  no  broad 
fine  road  of  sleep,  in  the  depth  whereof  to 
be  home  along,  and  lie  wherever  wanted ; 
but  instead  of  that  to  toss  and  kick,  with 
much  self-damage,  and  worst  of  all  to 
dieam  such  murder  that  I  now  remember 
it.  What  it  was,  belongs  to  me,  who  paid 
for  it  with  a  loss  of  hair,  very  serious  at 
my  time  of  life.  However,  not  to  dwell 
upon  that,  or  upon  myself  in  any  way  — 


such  being  my  perpetual  wish,  yet  thwart- 
ed by  great  activity  —  let  it  be  enough  to 
say  that  Parson  Chowue  in  my  visions 
came  and  horribly  stood  over  me. 

Therefore,  arising  betimes,  I  hired  a 
very  fine  horse,  and  manning  him  bravely, 
laid  his  head  elist  and  by  south,  as  near  as 
might  be,  according  to  our  binnacle.  But 
though  the  wind  was  abaft  the  beam,  and 
tide  and  all  in  his  favour,  and  a  brave  com- 
mander upon  his  poop,  what  did  he  do  but 
bouse  his  stem,  and  run  out  his  snanker- 
driver,  and  up  with  his  taffrail,  as  if  I  was 
wearing  him  in  a  thundering  heavy  sea. 
I  resolved  to  get  the  upper  hand  of  this 
uncalled-for  mutiny ;  and  the  more  so  be- 
cause all  our  crew  were  gazing,  and  at  the 
fair  I  had  laid  down  the  law  very  strictly 
concerning  horses.  I  slipped  my  feet  out 
of  the  chains,  for  fear  of  any  sudden  cap- 
size, and  then  I  rapped  him  over  the  cat- 
heads, where  his  anchor  ought  to  hang. 
He,  however,  instead  of  doing  at  all  what 
I  expected,  up  with  his  bolt-sprit  and  down 
with  his  quarter,  as  if  struck  by  a  whale 
under  his  forefoot.  This  was  so  fir  from 
true  seamanship,  and  proved  him  to  be  so 
unbuilt  for  sailing,  that  I  was  content  to 
disembark  over  his  stern,  and  with  slight 
concussions. 

"  Never  say  die,"  has  always  been  my 
motto,  and  always  will  be ;  nailing  my 
colours  to  the  mast,  I  embarked  upon  an- 
other horse  of  less  than  half  the  tonnage  of 
that  one  who  would  not  answer  helm. 
And  this  craft,  being  broken-backed,  with 
a  strange  sound  at  her  portholes,  could 
not  under  press  of  sail  bowl  along  more 
than  four  knots  an  hour.  And  we  adjust- 
ed matters  between  us  so,  that  when-  she 
was  tired  I  also  was  sore,  and  therefore 
disembarked  and  towed  her  until  we  were 
both  fit  for  sea  again.  Therefore  it  must 
have  been  good  meridian  when  1  met  Par- 
son Chowne  near  his  house. 

This  man  was  seldom  inside  his  own 
house,  except  at  his  meal-times,  or  when 
asleep,  but  roving  about  uncomfortably, 
seeing  to  the  veriest  trifles,  everywhere 
abusing  or  kicking  everybody.  And  but 
for  the  certainty  of  his  witchcraft  (nine- 
fold powerful,  as  they  told  me,  when  con- 
ferred upon  a  parson),  and  the  black 
strength  of  his  eyes,  and  the  doom  that 
had  befallen  all  who  dared  to  go  against 
him,  the  men  about  the  yards  and  stables 
told  me  —  when  he  was  miles  away-« 
that  they  never  could  have  put  up  with 
him  ;  for  his  wages  were  also  below  their 
deserts. 

He  came  to  me  from  the  kennel  of 
hounds,  which  he  kept  not  for  his  own 
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pleasore  so  moch  as  for  the  delight  of  for- 
Didding  gentlemen,  vhenerer  the  whim 
might  take  him  so,  especially  if  they  were 
nobly  accoutred,  from  earning  at  his  ez- 

Sense  the  glory  of  jumping  hedges  and 
itches.  Now,  as  he  came  towards  me,  or 
rather  beckoned  £Dr  me  to  €ome  to  him,  I 
saw  that  the  other  truly  eminent  parson, 
the  Reverend  John  Rambone,  was  with 
him,  and  giving  advice  about  the  string  at 
the  back  of  a  young  dog*8  tongue.  Al- 
though this  man  was  his  greatest  friend, 
Master  Chowne  treated  him  no  better 
than  anybody  else  would  fare ;  but  signed 
to  the  mate  of  the  hounds,  or  whatever 
those  fox-hunters  call  their  chief  officer, 
to  heed  every  word  of  what  Rambone 
said.  Because  these  two  divines  had  won 
faith,  throughout  all  parishes  and  hun- 
dreds *,  Chowne  for  the  doctrine  of  horses ; 
and  for  discipline  of  dogs,  John  Ram- 
bone. 

His  Reverence  fixed  a  stern  gaze  upon 
me,  because  I  had  not  hurried  myself —  a 
thing  which  I  never  do,  except  in  a  glori- 
ous naval  action  —  and  then  he  bade  me 
follow  him.  This  I  did;  and  I  declare 
even  now  I  cannot  tell  whither  he  took 
me.  For  I  seemed  to  have  no  power,  in 
his  presence,  of  heeding  anything  but  him- 
self :  only  I  know  that  we  passed  through 
trees,  and  sate  down  somewhere  after- 
wards. Wherever  it  was,  or  may  have 
been,  so  far  as  my  memory  serves,  I  think 
that  I  held  him  at  bay  some  little.  For 
instance,  I  took  the  greatest  care  not  to 
speak  of  the  fair  young  lady ;  innsmuch  as 
she  might  not  have  done  all  she  did,  if  she 
had  chanced  tQ  possess  the  knowledge  of 
my  beinjpr  under  the  wiUow-tree.  But 
Parson  Chowne,  without  my  telling,  knew 
the  whole  of  what  was  done :  and  what  be 
thought  of  it  none  might  guess  in  the 
shadowy  shining  of  his  eyes. 

"You  have  done  pretty  well  on  the 
whole,^'  he  said,  after  asking  many  short 
(questions ;  "but  you  must  do  better  next 
time,  ray  man.  xou  must  not  allow  all 
these  delicate  feelings,  chivalry,  resolute 
honesty,  and  little  things  of  that  sort,  to 
interfere  thus  with  business.  These  things 
do  some  credit  to  you,  Llewellyn,  and 
please  you,  and  add  to  your  happiness, 
which  consists  largely  with  you  (as  it  does 
with  all  men)  in  conceit.  But  you  must 
not  allow  yourself  thus  to  coquet  with 
these  beauties  of  human  nature.  It  needs 
a  rich  man  to  do  that.  Even  add  my  five 
shillings  to  your  own  four,  and  you  cannot 
thus  go  to  Corinth." 

I  had  been  at  Corinth  twice,  and  found 
it  not  at  all  desirable ;  so  I  could  not  make 


oat  what  his  Reverenee  meant,  except  that 
it  must  be  something  bad;  which  at  my 
time  of  life  should  not  be  put  into  tbe 
mind,  even  by  a  clergyman.  But  what  I 
could  least  put  up  with  was,  the  want  of 
encouragement  I  found  for  all  my  better 
feelings.  These  seemed  to  meet  with  noth- 
ing more  than  discouragement  and  dispar- 
agement whereas  I  knew  them  to  be 
sound,  substantial  and  soUd;  and  I  always 
felt  upon  going  to  bed  what  happiness  they 
afforded  me.  And  if  the  days  of  my  youth 
had  only  passed  through  learned  lan- 
guages, Latin  and  Greek  and  Hebrew,  I 
doubt  whether  even  Parson  Chowne  could 
have  laid  his  own  will  upon  me  so. 

"  Supposing,  then,  that  your  Reverenoa 
should  make  it  ten,"  I  answered ;  "  with 
my  own  four,  that  would  be  fourteen." 

"  I  can  truly  believe  that  it  would,  my 
man.  And  yon  may  come  to  that,  if  yoa 
go  on  well.  Now  go  into  the  house  and 
enjoy  yourael£  You  Welshmen  are  always 
hungry.  And  you  may  talk  as  freely  at 
you  Uke ;  whwh  is  your  next  desire^ 
Every  word  you  say  will  come  back  to 
me;  and  some  of  it  may  amuse  me.  If 
you  have  no  sense,  you  have  some  cunning. 
You  will  know  what  things  to  speak  m. 
And  be  sure  that  you  wait  until  I  oome 
back." 

This  was  so  wholly  below  and  outside 
of  the  thing  which  I  love  to  recoticile  with 
my  own  constitution  (having  so  long  been 
respected  for  thenu  as  well  as  rewai^ed  by 
conscience),  that  I  scarcely  knew  where, 
or  who  I  was,  or  what  might  next  come 
over  me.  And  to  complete  my  uncom- 
fortable sense  of  being  nobody,  I  heard  the 
sound  of  a  galloping  horse  down-hill  as 
wild  as  could  be,  and  found  myself  left  as 
if  all  the  ideas  which  I  was  prepared  to 
suggest  were  nothing.  However,  that  was 
not  my  loss,  but  his;  so  I  entered  tbe 
house,  with  considerable  hope  of  enjoying 
myself,  as  commanded.  For  this  purpose 
I  have  always  found  it  in  the  house  of  a 
gentleman,  the  height  of  luck  to  get 
among  three  young  women  and  one  old 
one.  The  elderly  woman  attends  to  the 
cooking,  which  is  not  understood  by  tbe 
young  ones,  or  at  any  rate  cannot  be  much 
expected;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  tbe 
young  ones  flirt  in  and  out  in  a  pleassat 
way,  laying  the  table  and  showing  their 
arms  (which  are  of  a  lovely  red,  as  good  ss 
any  gravy) ;  and  then  if  you  know  how  to 
manage  them  well,  with  a  wholesome  def- 
erence to  the  old  cook,  and  yet  an  unde^ 
standing — while  she  is  basting,  and  as  one 
might  almost  say,  behind  her  back-— s 
ooiSldential  feeling  established  that  you 
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know  how  she  treats  those  young  ones, 
and  how  harshly  she  dares  to  speak,  if  a 
coal  comes  into  the  dripping-paDf  and  in 
casting  it  out  she  burns  her  face,  and 
abuses  the  whole  of  them  for  her  own 
fault ;  also  a  little  shy  suggestion  that  they 
mtBt  put  up  with  all  this,  because  the  oki 
cook  is  past  aweethearting  time,  and  the 
parloor-maid  scarcely  come  to  it,  accom- 
panied by  a  wink  or  two,  and  a  hint  in  the 
direction  of  the  stables  —  some  of  the  very 
noblest  dinners  that  ever  I  made  have  been 
thus  introduced.  But  what  forgiveness 
could  I  expect,  or  who  would  listen  to  me, 
if  I  dared  to  speak  in  the  same  dinner-hour 
of  the  goodly  kitchen  at  Oandleston  Court, 
or«ven  at  Court  Ysha,  and  the  place* that 
served  as  a  sort  of  kitchen,  so  far  as  they 
seemed  to  want  one,  at  this  Nympton  Rec^ 
tory  ?  A  chill  eame  over  every  man,  di- 
rectly he  went  into  it ;  and  he  Knew  that 
his  meat  would  be  hocks  and  bones,  and 
bis  gravy  (if  any)  would  stand  cold  dead. 
However,  I  made  the  best  of  it,  as  my 
maaner  is  with  everything;  and  though 
the  old  stony  woman  sate,  and  seemed  to 
nake  stone  of  every  one,  I  kept  my  spirits 
op,  and  became  (in  spite  of  all  her  stop- 
page) what  a  man  of  my  knowledge  of 
mankind  must  be  among  womankind.  In 
a  word,  though  I  do  not  wish  to  set  down 
exactly  bow  I  managed  it,  in  half  an  hour 
I  oould  see  while  carefully  concealing  it, 
that  there  was  not  a  mngle  young  woman 
there  without  beginning  to  sav  to  hersell 
Should  I  like  to  be  Mrs.  Llewellyn?" 
After  that,  I  can  have  them  always.  But 
I  know  them  too  well,  to  be  hasty.  No 
prospects  would  suit  me,  at  my  time  of 
ufe,  unless  they  came  after  some  cash  in 
band.  The  louts  from  the  stables  and  ken- 
nels poured  in,  some  of  them  very  'Me- 
gustiD  "  (as  my  Bardie  used  to  say),  nev- 
ertheless the  drls  seemed  to  like  them; 
and  who  was  1,  even  when  consults  d,  to 
pretend  to  say  otherwise?  In  virtue  of 
what  I  bad  seen,  among  barbarous  tribes 
sad  everywhere,  and  all  my  knowledge  of 
ceremonies,  and  the  way  they  marry  one 
aaother,  it  took  me  scarcely  half  an  hour 
(especially  among  poor  victuals)  to  have 
all  the  women  watching  for  every  word 
I  was  prepared  to  (^op.  Although  this 
never  fails  to  happen,  yet  it  always  pleases 
nu;;  and  to  find  it  in  Parson  Chowne's 
kitchen  go  thus,  and  the  stony  woman  her- 
self compelled  to  be  bitten  by  mustard  for 
fear  of  smiling,  and  two  or  three  maids 
quite  unfit  to  get  on  without  warm  pats 
on  their  shoulder-blades,  and  the  aogs 

r'  B  aware  that  men  w^  laughing,  and 
thia  meant  luck  for  them  if  they  put 


up  their  noses ;  it  was  not  for  me  to  think 
n)uoh  of  mysetf;  and  yet  how  could  I  help 
doing  it  ? 

In  the  midst  of  this  truly  social  joy,  and 
natural  commune  over  victuals,  ana  easing 
of  thought  to  suit  one  another  in  the  cour- 
tesies of  digestion;  and  just  as  the  slowest 
among  us  fa^gan  to  enter  into  some  knowl- 
edge of  me,  in  walked  that  ^at  Parson 
Rarabone,  with  his  hands  bebmd  his  back, 
and  between  them  a  stout  hunting-crop. 
The  maidens  seemed  to  be  taken  aback,  but 
the  men  were  not  much  afraid  of  him. 

"  What  a  rare  royster  you  are  making  I 
Out  by  the  kennel  I  beard  you.  However 
can  I  write  my  sermons  ?  " 

"Does  your  Reverence  write  them  in 
the  kennel?"  Thus  the  chief  huntsman 
made  inquiry,  having  a  certain  privilege. 

"  Clear  out,  clear  out,"  said  Rambone, 
fetching  his  whip  toward  all  of  us ;  "I  am 
left  in  authority  here,  and  I  must  have 
proper  discipline.  Mrs.  Steelyard,  I  am 
Surprised  at  you.  Girls,  you  must  never 
go  on  like  this.  What  will  his  Reverence 
say  to  me?  Come  along  with  me,  thou 
villain  Welshman,  and  give  me  a  light  for 
my  pipe,  if  you  please." 

It  was  a  sad  thing  to  behold  a  man  of 
this  noble  nature,  having  gifts  of  every- 
thing (whether  of  body  or  heart,  or  soul), 
only  wanting  gift  of  mind ;  and  for  want 
of  that  alone,  making  wreck  of  all  the 
rest.  I  let  him  lead  me  ;  while  I  felt  how 
I  longed  to  have  the  lead  of  him.  But 
that  was  in  stronger  hands  than  mine. 

"  Come,  and  I'll  show  thee  a  strange 
sight,  Tafiy,"  he  said  to  me  very  pleasantly, 
as  soon  as  his  pipe  was  kindled;  "only  I 
must  have  my  horse,  to  inspire  them  with 
respect  for  me,  as  well  as  to  keep  my  dis- 
tance. Where  is  thy  charger,  thou 'val- 
iant Taflfy?'* 

I  answered  his  Reverence  that  I  would 
rather  travel  afoot,  if  it  were  not  too  far ; 
neither  could  ho  persuade  me,  after  the 
experience  of  that  morning,  to  hoist  my 
flag  on  an  unknown  horse,  the  command 
of  which  he  ofiered  me.  So  forth  we  set, 
the  Parson  on  horseback,  and  in  very  high 
spirits,  trolling  songs,  leaping  hedges, 
frolicking  enough  to  frighten  one,  and  1  on 
foot,  rather  stiff  and  weary,  and  needing  a 
glass  of  grog,  without  any  visible  chance 
of  getting  it. 

Here,  you  despondent  Taffy ;  take  this, 
and  brighten  up  a  bit.  It  is  true  you  are 
going  to  the  gallows;  but  there^s  no  room 
for  you  there  just  now." 

I  saw  what  he  meant,  as  he  handed  me 
his  silver  hunting^flask,  for  they  have  a 
fashion  about  there  of  hanging  bad  people 
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at  cross  wi^^  and  leaving  them  there  for 
the  good  of  others,  and  to  enoonrage  hon- 
esty. And  traly  the  place  was  chosen 
well ;  for  in  the  hollow  not  far  below  it, 
might  be  fbund  those  savage  folk,  of  wbo>n 
I  said  something  a  good  while  ago.  Anil 
I  did  not  say  then  what  I  might  hAve 
said ;  because  I  felt  scandalized,  and  un- 
willing to  press  any  question  of  doubtful 
doings  upon  thoroughly  accomplished  peo- 
ple. But  now  I  am  bound,  like  a  hospital 
surgeon,  to  display  the  whole  of  it. 

"  Take  hold  of  the  tail  of  my  horse,  old 
Taffy,"  said  his  Reverence  to  me ;  **  and  I 
will  see  you  clear  of  them.  Hare  no  fear, 
for  they  all  know  me." 

By  this  time  we  were  surrounded  with 
fifteen  or  twenty  strange*looking  creatures, 
enough  to  frighten  anybody.  Many  fine 
savases  have  I  seen  —  on  the  shores  of  the 
Land  of  Fire,  for  instance,  or  on  the  coast 
of  Guinea,  or  of  the  Gulf  of  Panama,  and 
in  fifty  other  places  —  yet  none  did  I  ever 
come  across  so  outrageous  as  these  were. 
They  danced,  and  capered,  and  caught  up 
stones,  and  made  pretence  to  throw  at  us ; 
and  then,  with  horrible  grimaces,  showed 
their  teeth  and  jeered  at  us.  Scarcely  any 
of  the  men  had  more  than  a  piece  of  old 
sack  upon  him ;  and  as  for  the  women,  the 
less  I  say,  the  more  you  will  believe  it. 
My  respect  for  respectable  women  is  such 
^at  I  scarcely  dare  to  irritate  them,  by 
not  saying  what  these  other  women  were 
as  concerns  appearance.  And  yet  I  will 
confine  myself,  as  if  of  the  female  gender, 
to  a  gentle  hint  that  these  women  might 
have  looked  much  nicer,  if  only  they  had 
clothes  on. 

But  the  poor  little  "  piccaninies^^'  as  the 
niggers  call  them,  these  poor  little  devils 
were  far  worse  off  than  any  hatch  of  ne- 
groes, or  Maroons,  or  coppepKJolonrs  any- 
where in  the  breeding-grounds.  Not  so 
much  firom  any  want  of  tendance  or  dean 
management,  which  none  of  the  others 
ever  got;  but  f^om  difference  of  climate, 
and  the  moisture  of  their  native  soil. 
These  little  creatures,  all  stark  naked, 
seemed  to  be  well  enough  off  for  food,  of 
some  sort  or  another,  bnt  to  be  very  badly 
off  for  want  of  washing  and  covering  up. 
And  their  little  legs  seemed  to  be  growing 
crooked ;  the  meaning  of  which  was  be- 
yond me  then;  until  I  was  told  that  it 
took  it3  rise  from  the  way  they  were 
forced  to  crook  them  in,  to  lay  hold  of  one 
another's  degs,  for  the  sake  of  natural 
warmth  and  comfort,  as  the  winter-time 
came  on,  when  they  slept  in  the  straw  all 
together.  I  believe  this  was  so ;  but  I 
never  saw  it. 


The  Reverend  John  Rarabone  took  no 
other  notice  of  these  people  than  to  be 
amused  with  them.  He  knew  some  two 
or  three  of  the  men,  and  spoke  of  them  by 
their  nicknames,  auch  as  **Browny,"  or 

Horse-hair,'*  or  ''8andy  boy;'*  and  the 
little  children,  came  crawling  on  their 
bellies  to  him.  This  seemed  to  be  their 
natural  manner  <^  going  at  an  early  age : 
and  only  one  of  all  the  very  little  children 
walked  upright.  This  one  came  to  the 
Parson's  horde,  and  being  still  of  a  tottery 
order,  laid  hold  of  a  fore-leg  to  fetch  up 
his  own ;  and  havin*;^  such  moorage,  looked 
up  at  the  horse.  The  horse,  for  his  part, 
looked  down  upon  him,  bending  his  neck, 
as  if  highly  pleased ;  yet  with  his  nostrtti 
desiring  to  snort,  and  the  whole  of  htf 
springy  leg  quivering,  but  trying  to  keep 
quiet,  lest  the  baby  mighA  be  injured. 
This  made  me  look  at  the  child  agata, 
whose  little  foolish  life  was  hanging  upon 
the  behaviour  of  a  horse.  Hie  rider  per- 
ceived that  he  could  do  nothing,  in.  spite 
of  all  his  great  strength  and  skill,  to  pre- 
vent the  horse  from  dashing  oat  the  baoy^ 
braina  with  his  fore-hoof,  if  only  he  should 
rear  or  fret.  And  so  he  only  soothed  htm. 
But  I,  being  up  to  all  these  things,  and 
full  for  ever  of  presence  of  mind,  slipped 
in  under  the  hold  of  the  horse,  as  quietly 
as  possible,  and  in  a  manner  which  others 
might  call  at  the  same  time  daring  and 
dexterous,  I  fetched  the  poor  little  fellow 
out  of  his  dangerous  position. 

"  Well  done,  Taffy  \"  said  Parson  Jack ; 
"I  should  never  have  thought  you  had 
sense  enough  for  it.  You  had  a  narrow 
shave,  my  man.*' 

For  the  horse,  being  frightened  by  so 
much  nakedne^  made  a  most  sudden 
spring  OTsr  my  body,  before  1  could  rise 
with  the  child'in  my  arms ;  and  one  of  his 
after-hoofs  knocked  my  hat  off;  so  that  I 
felt  truly  thankful  not  to  have  bad  a  worse 
business  of  it.  But  I  would  not  let  aay 
one  laugil  at  my  fright. 

A  miss  is  as  go(xl  as  a  mile,  your  Rev- 
erence. Many  a  cannon-ball  has  passed 
me  nearer  than  your  horse's  hoof.  Ttufa, 
a* mere  trifle!  Will  yonr  Reverence  give 
this  poor  little  man  a  ride  ?  "  And  with 
that  I  offered  him  the  child  upon  his  sad- 
dle4)ow,  naked,  and  unwashed,  and  kick- 
ing. 

Keep  off,  or  you  shall  taste  my  horse- 
whip, keep  away  with  your  dirty  brat—- 
and  yet— oh,  poor  little  devil  1  If  I  only 
had  a  cloth  with  me  I" 

For  this  parson  was  of  tender  nature, 
although  so  wild  and  reckless ;  and  in  bis 
light  way  he  was  moved  at  the  wretched 
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plight  of  this  small  creatare,  and  the  signs 
of  beavj  stripes  npon  him.  Not  all  over 
him,  as  the  Parson  said,  bein^  prone  to  ex 
aggerate;  bat  only  extending  over  his 
back,  and  his  hams,  and  other  convenient 
places.  And  perhaps  my  jacket  made 
them  smart,  for  he  roared  every  time  I 
hfted  him.  And  every  time  I  set  him 
down,  he  stared  with  a  wistful  kind  of 
wonder  at  our  elothes,  and  at  the  noble 
horse,  as  if  lie  were  trying  to  remember 
something.  *•  AVhere  can  they  have  picked 
np  this  poor  little  beggar?  "  said  Beurson 
Jack,  more  to  himself  than  to  me:  ^he 
looks  of  a  difiKerent  breed  altogether.  I 
wonder  if  this  is  one  of  Stoyle*s  damned 
tricks."  And  all  the  way  back  he  spoke 
never  a  word,  but  seemed  to  be  worrying 
with  himself.  But  I  having  set  the  child 
down  on  bis  feet,  and  dusted  ray  clothes, 
and  deaned  myself,  followed  the  poor  little 
creatnre'a  toddle,  and  examined  him  care- 
ftiUy.  The  rest  of  the  children  seemed  to 
bate  him,  and  he,  to  shrink  out  of  their 
WM'  almost;  and  vet  he  was  the  onh^  fine 
SBQ  handsome  child  among  them.  For  in 
spite  of  all  the  dirt  upon  it,  his  faee  was 
honest,  and  fur,  and  open,  with  large  soft 
eyes  of  a  dainty  blue,  and  short  thid: 
cnrls  of  yellow  hair  that  wanted  combing 
sadly.  And  though  he  had  rolled  in 
muddy  places,  as  little  wild  children  al- 
wiys  doy  for  the  sake  of  keeping  the  cold 
out,  his  skin  was  white,  where  the  mud 
had  peeled,  and  his  form  lacked  nothing 
but  washing* 

CHAPTER  XXXm. 
IX  A  STATE  OP  NATURE. 

Kow  all  these  things  contributed^  com- 
ing as  they  did  so  rapidly,  to  arouse  inside 
me  a  burning  and  almost  desperate  curios- 
i^.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  said  to  myself 

these  are  no  concerns  of  mine :  let  them 
Banage  their  own  afiEurs :  the  less  I  med- 
dle, the  better  for  me :  I  seem  to  be  in  a 
barbarous  land,  and  I  must  expect  things 
barbarous.  And  after  all,  what  does  it 
oome  to,  compared  with  the  great  things  I 
have  seen,  ay,  and  played  my  part  in?^' 
To  reason  thus,  ana  regard  it  thus,  and 
seek  only  to  be  quit  of  it,  was  a  proof  of 
the  hiffhest  wisdom  any  man  could  mani- 
liest:  if  he  could  onlv  stick  to  it.  And 
this  I  perceived,  and  thus  I  felt,  and 
praised  myself  for  enforcing  it  so ;  until  it 
became  not  only  safe,  but  a  bounden  duty 
to  reward  my  conscience  by  a  little  talk 
or  so. 

Heice  I  lounged  into  the  stableyard  — 
for  that  terrible  Choirne  was  not  yet  eome 


back,  neither  were  maids  to  be  got  at  for 
talkioff,  only  that  stony  "Steelyard  —  ind 
there  I  found  three  or  four  shirt-sleeved  fel- 
lows, hissing  at  horses,  and  rubbing  away, 
to  put  their  sleeping  polish  on  them,  before 
the  master  should  return.  Also  three  or 
four  more  were  labouring  in  the  stnlls 
very  briskly,  one  at  a  sort  of  holy-stoning, 
making  patterns  with  brick  and  sand,  and 
the  others  setting  up  the  hammocks  for 
the  nags  to  lie  in,  with  a  lashing  of  twisted 
straw  9ft  of  their  after-heeh  and  taffrails, 
as  the  wake  of  a  ship  might  be.  And  all 
of  it  done  most  sbip*shape.  This  amused 
me  mightily ;  for  1  never  had  seen  such  a 
thing  before,  even  among  wild  horses,  wh& 
have  power  to  manage  their  own  concerns. 
BAt  to  see  them  all  go  in  so  snugly,  and 
with  such  a  sweety  clean  savour,  each  to 
his  own  oats  or  mashing^,  with  the  golden 
straw  at  foot,  made  me  think,  and  forced 
me  to  it,  of  those  wretched  white  barbar- 
ians (white,  at  least,  just  here  and  there), 
whqm  good  Parson  Jack  —  as  one  might 
almost  try  to  call  him  —  had  led  me  to 
visit  that  same  afternoon. 

Perceiving  how  the  wind  sate,  I  even 
held  back,  and  snaoked  a  pipe,  exactly  as 
if  I  were  overseer,  and  understood  the 
whole  of  it,  yet  did  not  mean  to  make  rash 
reproach.  This  had  a  fine  effect  upon 
them,  especially  as  I  chewed  a  straw,  by 
no  means  so  as  to  stop  my  pipe,  but  to  ex- 
hibit mastery.  And  when  1  put  my  leg 
over  a  rail,  as  if  I  found  it  difficult  to  keep 
myself  from  horseback,  the  head-man  came 
to  me  straightforward,  and  asked  me  when 
1  had  hunted  last. 

I  told  him  that  I  was  always  hunting 
week-days,  and  Sundays,  and  all  the  year 
round,  because  it  was  our  fashion;  and 
that  we  hunted  creatures  such  as  he  never 
had  the  luck  to  set  eyes  on.  And  when  I 
had  told  him  a  few  more  things  (such  as 
flow  firom  experience,  w]ien  mixed  with 
imagination),  a  duller  man  than  myself 
might  see  that  he  longed  for  me  to  sup 
with  him.  And  he  spoke  of  things  that 
made  me  ready,  such  as  tripe  and  oniona. 

However,  this  would  never  do.  I  felt 
myself  strongly  under  orders,  and  but  for 
this  paramount  sense  of  duty,  never  could 
I  have  done  the  things  oiodestly  men- 
tioned as  of  yore ;  and  those  of  hereafter 
tenfold  as  fine,  such  as  no  modesty  dare 
suppress.  So  when  I  had  explained  to 
him  exactly  how  I  stood  about  it,  he  did 
not  refuse  to  fill  his  pipe  with  a  bit  of  my 
choice  tobacco,  and  to  come  away  from 
all  idle  folk,  to  a  plaoe  in  the  shelter  of  a 
rick^  where  he  was  sure  to  hear  the  hoofs 
of  his  master's  horse  returning.   I  sate 
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with  him  thus,  and  we  got  on  well ;  and 
as  he  was  going  to  marry  soon  the  daugl)- 
ter  of  a  publican,  who  had  as  ffood  as  fifty 

Sounds,  and  nothing  that  could  be  set  on 
re,  and  lived  fifty  miles  away  almost,  he 
did  not  mind  telling  me  all  the  truth,  be- 
cause he  saw  that  I  could  keep  it ;  and  at 
his  a^  he  could  not  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  bemg  kicked  so.  I  told  him  I  should 
like  to  see  a  man  kick  me  I  But  he  said 
that  I  might  come  to  it. 

This  was  a  very  superior  man,  and  I 
durst  not  contradict  him  ;  and  having  ar- 
ranged so  to  settle  in  life,  how  could  he 
hope  to  tell  any  more  lies  ?  For  I  have  al- 
ways found  all  men  grow  pugnaciously 
truthful,  so  to  put  it,  lor  a  month  almost 
before  wedlock ;  while  the  women  are  do- 
ing the  opposite.  However,  not  to  go  far 
into  that,  what  he  told  me  was  much  as 
follows :  — 

Parson  Chowne  in  early  life,  before  his 
mind  was  put  into  shape  for  anything  but 
to  please  itself,  had  been  dreadfully  ve;ced 
ana  thwarted.  Every  matter  l)ad  gone 
amiss,  directly  he  was  concerned  in  it; 
his  guardians  had  cheated  him,  so  bad  his 
step-mother,  so  had  his  favourite  uncle, 
ana  of  course  so  had  his  lawyers  done.  In 
the  thick  of  that  bitterness*,  what  did  his 
sweetheart  do  but  throw  him  over.  She 
took  a  great  scare  of  his  strange  black 
eyes,  when  she  found  that  his  money  was 
doubtful.  This  was  instinct,  no  doubt,  on 
her  part,  and  may  have  been  a  great  sav- 
ing for  her ;  but  to  him  it  was  a  terrible 
loss.  His  faith  was  already  astray  a  little ; 
but  a  dear  wife  might  have  brought  it 
back,  or  at  any  rate  made  him  think  so. 
And  he  was  not  of  the  nature  which  gropes 
after  the  bottom  of  everything,  uko  a 
twisting  auger.  Having  ajprospect  of  good 
estates,  he  was  sent  to  London  to  learn 
the  law,  after  finishing  at  Oxford,  not  that 
he  might  practise  it,  but  to  introduce  a 
new  element  to  the  county  magistrates, 
when  he  should  mount  the  bench  among 
them.  Here  he  got  rogued,  as  was  only 
natural,  and  a  great  part  of  his  land  fell 
from  him,  and  therefore  he  took  to  the 
clerical  line ;  and  being  of  a  stern  and  de- 
cided nature,  he  married  three  wives,  one 
after  the  other,  and  thus  got  a  good  deal 
of  property.  It  wa3  said,  of  course,  as  it 
always  is  of  any  man  thrice  a  widower, 
that  he  or  bis  manner  had  killed  hia  wives ; 
a  charge  which  should  never  be  made 
without  stronff  evidence  in  support  of  it. 
At  any  rate  there  had  been  no  children ; 
and  dififerent  opinions  were  entertained 
whether  this  were  the  cause  or  efiect  of 
the  Parson's  dislike  and  contempt  of  little 


ones.  Moreorer,  as  women  oBaally  are  of  a 

tougher  staple  than  men  can  be,  Cbowno's 
successive  liberation  from  three  wives  bad 
added  greatly  to  his  fame  for  witch-crafl^ 
such  as  first  accrued  from  his  commanding 
style,  nocturnal  habits,  method  of  quench- 
ing other  people,  and  collection  of  pots 
and  kettles.  The  head-groom  told  me, 
with  a  knowing  wink,  that  in  his  opinion 
the  Parson  was  now  looking  after  wife 
No.  4,  for  he  never  had  known  him  oome 
out  so  smart  with  silver  heels  and  crested 
head-piece,  and  even  the  mark  of  the  sad- 
dle must  not  show  upon  bis  breeches. 
This  was  a  sure  siffn,  he  thought,  that 
there  was  a  young  lady  in  the  wind,  posses- 
sing both  money  and  good  looks,  such  as 
Chowne  was  entitled  to,  and  always  had 
insisted  on.  Upon  that  point  I  could  have 
thrown  some  light  (if  prudence  had  per- 
mitted it),  or  at  least  i  had  some  shrewd 
suspicions,  after  what  happened  beside  the 
river;  however,  I  said  nothing.  But  I 
asked  him  what  in  his  opinion  first  had 
soured  the  young  man  Chowne  against 
the  whole  of  the  world  so  sadly,  as  ho 
seemed  to  retain  it  now.  And  he  aa- 
swered  mo  that  he  could  not  tell,  inas- 
much as  the  cause  which  he  had  heard 
given  seemed  to  him  to  be  most  unlikely, 
according  to  all  that  he  saw  of  the  man. 
Nevertheless  X  bade  him  tell  it,  being  an 
older  man  than  he  was,  and  therefore  more 
able  to  enter  into  what  youns  folk  call 
"  inconsistencies.''  And  so  he  told  me  that 
it  was  this.  Chowne,  while  still  a  young 
boy,  had  loved,  with  all  the  force  of  his 
heart,  a  boy  a  few  years  younger  than  him- 
self, a  cousin  of  his  own,  but  not  with 
prospects  such  as  he  had.  And  this  boy 
had  been  killed  at  school,  and  the  matter 
hushed  up  comfortably  among  all  high  au- 
thorities. But  Stoyle  Chowne  had  made 
a  vow  to  discover  and  hunt  it  out  to  the 
uttermost,  and  sooner  or  later  to  have  re- 
venge. But  when  his  own  wrongs  fell 
upon  him,  doubtless  he  had  forgotten  it 
I  said  that  I  did  not  believe  he  had  done 
so,  or  ever  would,  to  the  uttermost 

Then  I  asked  about  Parson  Jack,  and 
heard  pretty  much  what  I  expected.  That 
he  was  a  well-meaning  man  enough,  al- 
though without  much  sense  of  right  or 
wrong,  until  his  evil  star  led  him  into  Par- 
son Chowne's  society.  But  still  he  had 
instincts  now  and  then,  such  as  a  horse  has, 
of  the  right  road ;  and  an  old  woman  of  his 
church  declared  that  he  did  feel  his  own 
sermons,  and  if  let  alone,  and  listened  to, 
might  come  to  act  up  to  thein.  I  asked 
whether  Parson  Chowne  might  do  the  Uke, 
but  was  told  that  ho  neyer  preached  any* 
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We  were  talking  thns,  and  I  had  quite 
agreed  to  his  desire  of  my  company  for 
supper-time,  when  the  sound  of  a  horse 
ufK>n  stony  ground,  tearing  along  at  a  dan- 
gerous speM,  quite  broke  up  our  confer- 
ence. The  groom,  at  the  sound  of  it, 
damped  out  his  pipe,  and  signified  to  me 
to  do  the  same. 

"1  have  fired  a-many  of  his  enemies* 
ricks,"  he  whispered,  in  his  haste  and 
fright;  **but  if  he  were  to  smell  me 
a-smoking  near  to  a  rick  of  his  own,  good 
Lord !  **  and  h?  pointed  to  a  hay -rope,  as 
if  he  saw  his  halter.  And  though  he  had 
boasted  of  speedy  marriage,  and  caring  no 
fij  for  Parson  Chowne,  he  set  off  for  the 
stables  at  a  pace  likely  to  prove  iiyurious 
to  his  prospects  of  paternity. 

On  6ie  other  hand,  I,  in  a  leisurely  man- 
nei*,  picked  myself  up  from  the  attitude 
natural  to  me  when  listening  kindly,  and 
calmly  asserting  my  right  to  smoke,  ap- 
proached the  track  by  which  I  knew  that 
the  rider  roust  come  into  the  yard;  for  all 
the  dogs  had  no  fear  of  me  now,  by  virtue 
of  the  whistle  which  T  bore.  And  before  I 
had  been  there  half  a  minnte,  the  Parson 
daslied  up  with  his  horse  all  smoking,  and 
hhnself  in  a  heavy  blackness  of  temper, 
such  as  I  somehow  expected  of  him. 

"No  Jack  here  I  not  a  Jack  to  be  seen ! 
Have  the  kindness  to  look  for  my  stable- 
whip.   Ho,  Llewellyn  is  it  ?  " 

**  I  e^f,  your  Reverence,  David  Llewellyn, 
once  of  his  Majesty's  Royal  Navy,  and  now 
of  " 

"No  more  of  thatl  You  have  played 
me  folse.  I  tixpccted  it  from  a  rogue  like 
you.  Restore  me  that  truat-guinea." 

This  so  largely  differed  from  what  even 
Anthony  Stew  would  dare  to  say  in  con- 
versation with  me  (much  less  at  times  of 
evidence),  that  I  lifted  up  my  heart  to 
heaven,  as  two  or  three  preachers  had 
ordered  me;  and  even  our  parson  had 
backed  it  up,  with  lineage  at  least  as  good 
and  perhaps  much  better  than  Parson 
Chowne's  by  right  of  Welsh  blood  under  it : 
the  whole  of  this  overcame  me  so,  that  I 
could  only  say,  "  What  guinea,  sir  ?  *' 

"What  guinea,  indeed  I  You  would 
rob  me,  wotud  you  ?  Don't  you  know  bet- 
ter than  that,  my  man  ?  Cpme  to  me  in 
two  hours'  time.  Stop,  give  me  that  dog's 
whistle!*' 

Taking  that  heed  of  me,  and  no  more, 
he  cast  the  reigns  to  my  friend  the  head- 
groom,  who  came  up,  looking  for  all  the 
world  as  if  never  had  he  sceti  me,  and 
wondered  strangely  who  I  could  be.  And 
this  air  of  fright  and  denial  alwavs  per- 
▼ided  the  whole  household.   All  of  which 
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was  quite  against  what  1  had  been  long  ac- 
customed to,  wherever  1  deigned  to  go  in 
with  my  news  to  the  servants'  place,  or 
the  house-keeper's  room,  or  anywhere 
pointed  out  to  me  as  the  best  for  entertain- 
ment. Here,  however,  although  the  ser- 
vants seemed  to  be  plentiful  enough,  and 
the  horses  and  the  hounds  to  have  as  much 
as  they  could  eat,  there  was  not  a  trace  of 
what  I  may  call  good  domestic  comfort. 
When  this  prevails,  as  it  ought  to  do  in 
every  gentleman's  household,  the  marks 
may  be  discovered  in  the  eyes  and  the 
mouth  of  everybody.  Nobody  thinks  of 
giving  way  to  injudicious  hurry  when  beHs 
ring,  or  when  shouts  are  heard,  or  horses' 
feet  at  the  front  door.  And  if  on  the  part 
of  the  carpeted  rooms  any  disquietuae  is 
shown,  or  desire  to  play,  or  feed,  or  ride, 
at  times  outside  the  convenience  of  the 
excellent  company  down-stairs,  there  is 
nothing  more  to  be  said,  except  that  it  can- 
notf  be  done,  and  should  never  in  common 
reason  have  been  thought  of.  For  all  ser- 
vants must  enjoy  their  meals,  and  must 
have  time  to  digest  them  with  proper  ease 
for  conversation  and  expansion  afterwards. 
At  Candleston  Court  it  was  always  so; 
and  80  it  should  be  everywhere. 

However,  to  return  to  my  groom,  whose 
cordiality  revived  at  the  moment  his  mas- 
ter turned  the  comer,  perceiving  that 
Chowne  had  some  matter  on  hand  which 
would  not  allow  him  to  visit  the  stables, 
just  for  the  present  at  any  rate,  he  turned 
the  black  mare  over  to  the  care  of  an 
understrapper,  and  with  a  wink  and  a 
smack  of  his  lips,  gave  me  to  know  that  his 
supper  was  toward.  Neither  were  we 
disappointed,  but  found  it  all  going  on 
very  sweetly,  in  a  little  private  room  used 
for  cleaning  harness.  And  he  told  me 
that  this  young  cook-maid,  of  unusual 
abilities,  had  attached  herself  to  him  very 
strongly,  with  an  eye  to  promotion,  and 
having  no  scent  of  his  higher  engagement: 
neither  would  he  have  been  unwilling  to 
carry  out  her  wishes  if  she  could  only  have 
shown  a  sixpence  against  the  innkeeper's 
daughter's  shilling.  I  told  him  that  he 
was  too  romantic,  and  he  said  with  a  sigh 
that  he  could  not  help  it;  but  all  would 
come  ri^ht  in  the  end,  no  doubt. 

This  honest  affection  impressed  me  not 
a  little  in  his  favour,  and  in  les3  than  half 
an  hour  I  found  him  a  thoroughly  worthy 
fellow:  while  he  perceived,  through  a 
square-stalked  rummer,  that  my  character 
was  congenial.  I  told  him  therefore  some 
foreign  stories,  many  of  which  were  ex- 
ceedingly true,  and  he  by  this  time  was 
ready  to  answer  almost  anything  that  I 
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those  to  ask,  eyen  thoagh  be  knev  nothing . 
about  it.  As  for  the  people  that  wore  no ' 
oiothes,  but  lived  all  together  in  the  old 
mud-house,  there  need  be  and  could  be  no 
nijstery.  £very  one  knev  that  his  Hev- 
erence  had  picked  them  up  in  his  early 
days,  and  been  pleased  witn  their  simple 
appearance  and  dislike  of  cultivation. 
Perceiving  even  then  how  ^lad  he  might 
be,  in  after-life,  to  annoy  his  neighbours, 
what  did  be  do  but  bring  these  people 
(then  six  in  number,  and  all  of  them  wives 
and  husbands  to  one  ao other)  and  per- 
suade them  to  dig  themselves  out  a  house, 
aid  by  deed  of  gift  establish  them  on  forty 
acres  of  their  own  land,  so  that,  as  Eng- 
lishmen love  to  say,  their  house  was  now  | 
their  castle.  Not  that  these  were  perhaps 
English  folk,  but  rather  of  a  Gipsy  cro^ 
capable,  however,  of  becoming  while  if  a 
muscular  man  should  scrub  them.  The 
groom  said  that  nobody  durat  go  nearl 
them,  except  Parson  Chowne  and  Parson; 
Jack,  and  that  tber  seemed  to  get  worse 
aud  wbrse,  as  they  began  to  be  persecuted 
by  clothes-wearing  people.  I  asked  himi 
what  their  manners  were ;  and  he  said  he  | 
believed  they  were  good  enough,  so  long 
as  not  interfered  with;  and  who  could j 
blame  them  for  maintaining  that  whether  | 
they  wore  clothes  or  not  was  entirely  their  j 
own  concern :  also,  that  if  outer  strangers 
intruded,  from  motives  of  low  curiositv, 
upon  their  unclad  premises,  it  was  only 
fair  to  point  out  to  them  the  disadvantages 
of  costume,  by  making  it  very  hard  to 
wash?  There  was  some  sense  in  this, 
because  the  main  anxiety  of  mankind  is  to 
convert  one  another ;  and  the  pelting  of 
mud  is  usually  the  beginning  of  such  over- 
tures. And  these  fine  fellows  having  re- 
curred (as  Parson  Chowne  said)  to  a 
natural  state,  their  very  first  desire  would 
be  to  redeem  all  fellow-creatures  from  the 
evils  of  civilization.  Whereof  the  fore- 
most perhaps  is  clothes,  and  the  time  we 
take  in  dressing  —  a  twelfth  part  of  their 
waking  life  witJi  even  the  wisest  women, 
and  with  the  unwise  virgins  often  not  less 
than  three-quarters ;  and  with  many  men 
not  much  better.  —  But  to  come  back  to 
my  savages.  I  asked  this  good  groom 
how  it  came  to  pass  that  none  of  the 
sheriff,  or  deputies,  or  even  magistrates 
of  the  shire,  put  down  this  unffoodly  com- 
pany. He  said  that  they  had  tried,  but 
failed,  according  to  the  laws  of  England, 
on  the  best  authority.  Because  these  men 
of  the  ancient  Adam  went  back  to  the  time 
before  the  beasts  had  come  to  Adam  to 
get  their  names.  They  brought  up  their 
children  without  a  name,  and  now  all 


names  were  dying  out,  and  they  agreed 
much  better  in  consequence.  And  how 
could  any  writ,  warrant,  or  sun^mons  run 
against  people  without  a  name?  It  had 
once  been  tried  with  a  "  Nesho  Kiss,"  the 
meaning  of  which  was  beyond  me;  but 
Parson  Chowne  upset  that  at  once ;  and 
the  bailiff  w>»s  fit  to  make  bricks  of. 

At  this  I  shook  my  head  and  smiled; 
because  we  put  up  with  many  evils  on  our 
side  of  the  water,  but  never  with  people 
so  unbecoming  in  their  manner  of  life  and 
clothes.  And  I  thought  how  evpu  railJ 
Colonel  Lougher  would  have  behave;! 
upon  such  a  point,  and  how  sharp  Anthony 
Stew  would  have  stamped  when  they 
began  to  pelt  him ;  and  bow  I  wished  hira 
there  to  try  it  I 

Nevertheless  I  desired  to  know  what 
victuals  these  good  barbarians  had;  be- 
cause, although  Tike  the  Indian  Jogis  (men- 
tioned by  some  great  traveller)  they  might 
prove  their  right  to  go  without  clothes 
whych  never  were  born  upon  them,  they 
.could  not  to  my  mind  prove  their  power 
to  do  so  well  without  victuals.  He  an- 
swered that  this  was  a  clever  thing  on  my 
part  to  inquire  about;  but  that  I  was  so 
far  wrong  tliat  these  people  would  eat  any- 
thing. His  Reverence  sent  them  every 
week  the  refuse  of  his  garden,  as  well  as 
of  stable-yard  and  kennel,  and  they  had  a 
gift  of  finding  food  in  everything  around 
them.  Their  favourite  dish  —  so  to  say, 
when  they  had  never  a  dish  among  them  — 
wa«  what  they  discovered  in  the  pasture- 
land;  and  this  they  divided  carefully; 
accounting  it  the  depth  of  shame,  and  the 
surest  mark  of  civilization,  to  cheat  one 
another.  But  they  could  not  expect  to 
get  this  every  day,  in  a  neighbourhood  of 
moorland;  therefore,  instead  of  grumbling, 
they  did  their  best  to  get  on  without  it. 
And  Providence  always  sends  thousands 
of  victuals  for  all  whose  stomachs  have 
not  been  ruined  by  thinking  too  much 
about  them;  or  very  likely  through  the 
women  beginning  to  make  them  delicate. 
So  when  a  man  is  seasick  he  thinks  of  aud 
hates  almost  everything. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  noble  fellows 
hated  nothing  that  could  be  chewed. 
Twenty-one  sorts  of  toad-stool,  with  the 
insects  which  inhabit  them ;  three  varieties 
of  eft,  and  of  frogs  no  less  than  seven; 
also  sluss  six  inches  long,  too  large  to 
have  a  house  built ;  moles  that  live  in 
hues  of  decks,  like  a  man-of-war*s-man ; 
also  rats,  and  brindled  hedge-hog:^  and 
the  grubs  of  hornets  (which  far  surpass  all 
oyster*)  —  these,  and  other  little  things, 
like  goat-moths,  leopards,  and  moneys 
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grabs,  kept  them  so  aliTO  as  never  to  come 
down  on  the  parish.  Neither  was  there 
any  hen-roost,  rickyard,  apple-room,  or 
dairy,  on  the  farms  around  them,  but  in  it 
they  found  nourishment.  Into  all  this  I 
could  enter,  while  the  groom  only  showed 
the  door  of  it. 

Bat  while  we  were  talking  thus,  I  heard 
the  stable-clock  strike  eight,  which  brought 
Ilczekiah  to  my  mind,  and  m^  own  church- 
clock  at  Newton.  It  struck  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  I  saw  the  door  of  my  own  cottage, 
also  Bunny  in  bed,  with  her  nostrils  ready 
to  twitch  for  snoring,  and  mother  Jone«t. 
with  a  candle,  stooping  to  case  her  by 
means  of  a  drop  of  hot  grease ;  and  inside, 
by  the  wall,  lay  Bardie  deeping  (as  she  al- 
ways slept)  with  a  smile  of  high-born 
qo'etude.  And  what  would  all  three  say 
to  me  if  ever  I  got  back  again  ? 

Thanking  this  excellent  groom  for' all 
his  hospitality  to^me,  and  promising  at  bis 
desire  to  keep  it  from  his  master,  I  took 
my  way  (as  pointed  out)  to  the  room 
where  his  Reverence  might  be  found.  I 
feared  that  his  temper  would  be  black,  un- 
less he  had  dined  as  I  had  supped,  and 
taken  a  good  glass  afterwards.  And  I 
could  not  believe  what  the  groom  had  told 
me  concerning  one  particular.  There  is  a 
mo<t  utterly  pestilent  race  arising,  and 
growing  up  around  us,  whose  object  is  to 
destroy  old  England,  by  forbidding  a  man 
to  drink.  St.  Paul  speaks  against  them, 
and  all  the  great  prophet*^.  Also  one  of 
the  foremost  parables  is  concerning  bot- 
tles, as  especially  honest  things  (while 
bushels  are  to  the  contrary),  and  the  ten- 
dency of  all  Scripture  is  such  —  whichever 
Testament  you  take  —  that  no  man  in  his 
wits  can  doubt  it.  At^d  though  1  never 
read  the  Koran,  and  only  have  heard  some 
verses  of  it,  I  know  enough  to  say  posi- 
/  tively  that  Mahomet  began  this  movement 
to  establish  Antichrist. 
•  However,  ray  groom  said  that  Parson 
Chowne,  though  not  such  a  fool  as  to  stop 
other  people,  scarcely  ever  took  a  drop 
himself;  and  his  main  delight  was  to  make 
low  beasts  of  the  clergy  who  had  no  self- 
command.  And  two  or  three  years  ago 
be  had  played  a  trick  on  his  brother  par- 
sons, such  as  no  man  would  ever  have  tried 
who  took  his  own  glass  in  moderation  and 
enjoyed  it  heartily,  as  Scripture  even  com- 
mands us  to  do,  to  promote  good-fellow- 
ship, and  discretion.  Having  a  power  of 
visitation,  from  some  faculty  he  eiyoyed, 
he  sent  all  round  to  demand  their  presence 
at  a  certain  time,  for  dinner.  All  the  par- 
sons were  glad  enough,  especially  as  their 
wives  coold  not,  in  good  maonerSf  be  in- 


vited, bt»catt8e  there  was  now  no  Mrs. 
Chowne.  And  they  saw  a  rare  chance  to 
tell  good  stories,  and  get  on  without  the 
little  snaps  which  are  apt  to  occur  among 
ladies.  Therefore  they  all  appeared  in 
strength,  having  represented  it  as  a  high 
duty,  whatever  their  better  halves  might 
think.  When  a  parson  says  this,  his  wife 
must  knock  under,  or  never  go  to  church 
again.  Being  there,  they  were  treated 
well,  and  had  the  good  dinner  they  all  de- 
served, and  found  their  host  very  different 
from  what  they  had  been  led  to  expect  of 
him.  Ho  gave  them  as  much  wine  as  they 
needed,  and  a  very  good  wine  too.  He 
let  them  tell  their  stories,  though  his  own 
taste  was  quite  different ;  and  he  even  hu- 
moured them  so  as  to  laugh  the  while  he 
was  despising  them.  And  though  he  could 
not  bear  tobacco,  that  and  pipes  were 
brought  in  for  them. 

All  went  smoothly  until  one  of  them, 
edged  on  by  the  others,  called  for  spirits 
and  hot  water.  This  Master  Chowne  had 
prepared  for,  of  course,  and  meant  to 
present  the  things  in  good  time ;  but  now 
being  gored  thus  in  his  own  house,  the 
devil  entered  into  him.  His  dark  face 
grew  of  a  leaden  colour,  while  he  begged 
their  pardon.  Then  out  he  went  to 
Mother  Steelyard,  and  told  her  exactly 
what  to  do.  Two  great  jacks  of  brown 
brandy  came  in,  and  were  placed  upon  the 
table,  and  two  silver  kettles  upon  the  hobs. 
He  begged  all  his  guests  to  help  them- 
selves, showing  the  lemons  and  sugar-cad- 
dy, the  bottles,  and  kettles,  and  every- 
thing :  and  then  he  left  them  to  their  own 
devices,  while  he  talked  with  Parson  Jack, 
who  had  dropped  in  suddenly. 

Now,  what  shall  I  tell  you  came  to  pass 

—  as  a  very  great  traveller  always  says 

—  why,  only  that  these  parsons  grew 
more  drunk  than  despair,  or  even  hope. 
Because,  in  the  silver  kettles  was  not  wa- 
ter, but  whiskey  at  boiling-point,  and  the 
more  they  desired  to  weaken  their  brandy, 
the  more  they  fortified  it ;  until  they  tum- 
bled out  all  toother,  in  every  state  of  dis- 
order. For  this  he  had  prepared,  by  plac-* 
ing  at  the  foot  of  his  long  steps  half-a- 
dozen  bntts  of  liquid  from  the  cleaning  of 
his  drains,  meant  to  be  spread  on  the  fields 
next  day.  And  into  the  whole  of  this  they 
fell,  and  he  bolted  the  doors  upon  them. 

This  made  a  stir  in  the  clerical  otr- 
cles,  when  it  came  to  be  talked  about; 
bnt  upon  reference  to  the  bishop,  he 
thought  they  had  better  say  nothing  about 
it,  only  be  more  considerate.  And  on  the 
whole  it  redounded  gently  to  the  credit  of 
Pkurson  Chowne. 
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From  MaomlUan's  liagasfaie. 

THE  CUERliINT  STUEKX  BALLADS  OF 
IRELAND. 

BT  WILLIAJH  BA^T. 

Among  tbe  fleries  of  ballads  composed 
by  Mr.  Thackeray,  the  reader  may  recol- 
lect tbe  MoloDy  division,  supposed  to  be 
the  contributions  of  an  Irish  minstrel  who 
had  a  trick  of  putting  his  social,  political, 
and  sentimental  views  into  verges  of  a 
very  quaint  and  original  pattern.  Maginn, 
Fathei  Prout,  and  Lover  had  indeed  previ- 
ously discovered  tbe  humorous  value  of  the 
notion  which  consisted  in  nothing  more  than 
giving  a  certain  artistic  expression  to  forms 
of  lyrical  doggerel  which  were  extremelv 
popular  in  Ireland.  It  is  cnrious  enough 
that  the  taste  fbr  these  odd  effusions  still 
survives  amongst  a  people  who  are  be- 
coming thoroughly  Anglicized  in  most  of 
their  habits  and  customs.  The  fairies 
have  gone  from  the  land,  the  Holy  Wells 
are  neglected,  the  cry  of  the  Banshee  is 
never  heard,  the  wakes  are  decorous,  the 
Ghincauns  have  abandoned  the  hills,  the 
waters  of  Killarney  are  deserted  by  the 
equestrian  spectre  of  O'Donoghue,  but 
the  ballad  —  the  Molony  ballad  —  flour- 
ishes as  briskly  as  ever.  At  the  race- 
courses, fairs,  and  regattas,  the  ballad 
minstrel  is  certain  of  bringing  about  him 
or  her  a  large  audience,  and  may  be  seen 
disposing  of*  the  wares  in  thick  sheaves 
at  the  close  of  each  ditty.  The  peasantry 
when  coming  to  the  market  town  for 
email  purchases,  invariably  bring  back  in  a 
basket  or  wallet  the  newest  ballad;  and 
in  the  cabins,  and  even  farmhonses,  a  few 
of  the  broadsheets  will  be  found  pasted 
on  the  walls  under  the  coloured  effigy  of 
a  saint  performing  a  miracle,  or  of  Napo- 
leon prancing  over  the  peaks  of  the  Alps 
on  a  steed.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
Irish  street  ballad  has  nothing  but  its  bad 
type  and  paper  in  common  with  the  Cat- 
nach  doggerel  sung  by  the  bawling  vaga- 
bonds who  hawk  gallows  and  gutter  liter- 
ature about  London.  It  is  rarely  indeed 
course ;  it  is  never  conscionsly  blesphem- 
'ous.  The  ruffians  in  college  gowns  who 
here  attend  park  meetings,  chanting  a 
mock  Htany  and  mock  hymns  would  be 
stripped  of  their  trappings,  and  probably 
put  under  a  pump,  by  an  Irish  mob,  be- 
fore they  had  well  roared  through  the 
introduction  of  their  entertainment.  The 
audience  of  the  Irish  ballad-monger  and 
feinger  never  relish  an  indecent  or  irrev- 
erent allusion.  They  enjoy  fun,  pathos, 
and  an  odd  kind  of  gentility  —  yes,  gen- 
tility is  the  word — in  the  verses.  The 
ballads  ore  thickly  ornamented  with  big 


words  thrown  into  them,  fbr  the  sake  of 
display  rather  than  of  sense.  They  kave 
an  air  of  ragged,  boastful  scholarship,  that 
is  quite  indescribable.  References  to  clas- 
sic deities  and  names  are  abundant;  and 
Virgil,  Ovid,  and  Homer  are  alluded  to  in 
a  tone  of  confident  acquaintance  with 
these  writers.  The  fact  is,  that  roost  of 
the  older  ballads  were  manufactured 
by  the  hedge-schoolmasters  and  by  the 
poor  scholars,  as  they  were  called.  The 
hedge-schoolmaster  was  not  unfrequent- 
ly  an  aspirant  for  admission  to  May- 
nooth,  who  underwent  a  severe  conrse  of 
self-preparation  by  acquiring  some  knowl- 
edge of  Latin  and  Greek.  Having  failed 
in  his  main  enterprise,  having  discovered 
that  he  had  no  *'  vocation,"  the  rejected  or 
disappointed  candidate  for  the  priesthood, 
unfit  for  field  labour,  and  too  old  to  learn 
a  trade,  possessing  pedantic  pride  in  his 
learnipg,  such  as  it  was,  usuidly  set  up  as 
a  teacher  of  the  rustics,  and  as  tbe  local 
bard  and  poet  of  his  parish.  To  him  we 
are  probably  indebted  tor  the  my  thological 
machinery  of  the  ballad.  This  element 
has  been  retained  in  the  current  lyrics 
with  singular  fidelity  to  the  traditional 
construction  of  the  lays  of  the  ditch-peda- 
gogues. 

The  passion  of  love  forms,  of  course, 
one  of  the  principal  themes  of  the  Irish 
ballad-monger.  He  treats  the  subject 
generally,  with  a  modest  gallantry  and  dis- 
tance which  is  now  out  of  date  with  poets. 
His  alarms,  distractions,  and  fevers  are 
expressed  in  language  suggestive  of  our 
modish  period,  when  ladies  and  gentlemen 
addressed  each  other  as  nymphs  and 
swains.  These  songs  remind  you  at  once 
of  the  coffee-house  Eclogues  in  which  bat- 
tered town  toa=*t3  and  hooped  beauties 
were  depicted  listeninc  to  the  flageolets 
of  shepherds,  and  the  elegant  miseries  of 
rural  lovers  with  Virguian  titles.  Tbe 
minstrel  seldom  very  much  despairs  or 
threatens  to  die  when  deceived,  or  when 
the  object  of  his  affection  is  inaccessible. 
Here  is  a  stanza  from  "  The  Western  Cot- 
tage Maid,"  a  popular  Munster  lyric,  in 
which  the  reader  will  perceive  how  com- 
pletely naturalized  the  celebrites  of  heath- 
enesse are  in  the  productions  to  which  I 
am  referring :  — 

**  It  was  in  the  month  of  May,  when  lamkins 
sport  and  play. 
As  I  roved  out  for  sweet  reoreation, 
I  espied  a  lovely  maid  sequestered  in  a  shade, 

On  her  benuty  I  gased  with  admiration. 
How  graeeful  and  divine,  bow  benignant %od 
sublime. 

More  delioioiu  than  tbe  fragranoe  of  Flora; 
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More  splendid,  tall,  aod  etrsight,  than  the 
poet  can  impUoate 
Of  the  celebrated  beauty  oalled  Pandora.  . 
To  see  her  rolling  ejee,  like  stars  in  osore 
skies, 

Or  bright  Cynthia  when  ascending  ftom 
the  ocean; 

To  see  her  golden  hair  hang  on  her  shoulders- 
fair; 

She's  an  ornament  of  beauty  and  propor- 
tion." 

In  another  aong  the  poet  described  a 
catastrophe  which  occurred  to  him  in  tke 
character  of  a  sportsman.  While  on  a 
shooting  expedition  be  sees  hia  mistress 
taking  shelter  from  the  rain  under  a  tree. 
She  has  turned  her  apron  over  her  head, 
and  in  this  guise  he  mistakes  her  for  a 
swan  in  the  dusk,  and  kills  her  on  the  spot. 
The  moral  of  the  tragic  story  is  contained 
in  the  opening  verse  :  — 

**  Come,  all  ye  wild  fowlers  that  follow  the  gun, 
Bewarie  of  late  shooting  at  the  setting  of  the 
ran. 

It  is  on  a  misfbrtnne  that  happened  of  late 
On  MoUy  Bawn  Cowrie,  and  her  fortune 
was  great** 

The  ballad  of  "  Molly  Astore  "  is  a  high 
Csvonrite,  possessing  an  amount  of  literary 
polish  and  careful  rhythm  which  raises  it 
above  the  level  of  its  order :  — 

**  As  down  on  Banna's  banks  I  strayed 
One  morning  in  Mi^, 
The  little  birds  with  blithest  notes 

Mode  vocal  every  spray ; 
They  sung  their  little  taies  of  love. 

They  sung  them  o'er  and  o'er. 
A  grammachrce.  Ma  Colleen  Ogae, . 
Ma  Molly  Astore ! 

•<  The  daisy  pied  and  all  the  sweets 
The  days  of  nature  yield. 
The  primrose  pale,  the  violet  blue. 

Lay  scattered  o'er  the  field  : 
Such  fragrance  on  the  bosom  lies 

Of  her  whom  I  adote. 
A  grammachree.  Ma  Colleen  Ogue, 
Ma  Molly  Astore ! 

Oh,  had  I  all  the  flocks  that  graied 

On  yonder  yellow  hill. 
Or  lowed  for  me  the  numerous  herds 

That  yon  green  pastures  fill, 
For  her  I  love  I'd  freely  park 

My  kind  and  fleecy  store. 
A  g^mmaehree,  eto. 

"  Then  fare  thee  well,  my  Molly  dear. 
For  thee  1*11  ever  mourn; 
While  life  remains  in  Patrick's  breast. 

For  thee  'twill  ever  burn. 
Tho'  thoa  art  false,  may  Heaven  poor 

Its  choicest  blessings  down. 
A  gnuDinaehree,  Ma  CoUeen  Ogue, 
Ma  MoUy  Astore ! " 


Many  of  the  love  lyrics  allude  to  the 
good  fortune  which  sometimes  befell  farm- 
ers' boys,  by  ladies  of  rank  and  station 
marrying  them  off-hand,  and  then  starting 
with  them  for  America. 

'*  You  lovers  now,  both  one  and  all. 

Attend  unto  my  theme; 
There  is  none  on  earth  can  pity  me 

But  them  that  feel  the  pain. 
I  lived  between  Rathoormac 

And  the  town  of  sweet  Fermoy, 
But  now  I'm  in  America 

With  my  father's  servant  boy  !  '* 

Ladies  are  in  these  effusions  generally' 
distinguished  by  their  complexions;  thus' 
we  get  the  **  Colleen  Bawn  "  (the  fair  girl), 
the  "  Colleen  Rhue  "  (the  red-haired  girl). 
The  "  Colleen  Rhue  "  is  a  very  old  and 
popular  composition.  It  should  be  under- 
stood that  the  word  Rhu  does  not  signify 
brown  or  auburn,  but  that  downright  red 
that  was  so  fashionable  a  dye  for  the  hair 
a  few  seasons  ago  in  London  and  which  is. 
said  to  have  been  the  colour  of  those 
tresses  which  Paris  admired  on  Helen. 
There  is  a  prevalent  opinion  in  the  country; 
that  the  red-haired  people  are  descendants . 
of  the  Danes,  bat  the  belief  at  any  rate 
does  not  seem  to  have  created  a  pr^'udice 
against  them,  as  the  bards  constantly  refer 
in  the  most  e^ithusiastic  terms  to  the  wo- 
men of  this  complexion.  In  the  *^  Colleen 
Rhue  ^  we  have  the  poet  descibing  how  he 
walked  out  on  a  summer's  morning,  and 
suddenly  beheld  a  lovely  creature  approach- 
inz  him,  whom  he  addresses  in  a  mythologi- 
cal vein  of  compliment. 

Are  yon  Aurora,  or  the  goddess  Flora, 
Aurenana  {tic)  or  Venus  bright. 

Or  Helen  fair,  that  goddess  rare. 
That  Paris  stole  from  Qreoiao  eight  T 

"  Kind  sir,  be  easy,  and  do  not  tease  met 
With  your  false  praises  so  jestingly. 
I'm  not  Aurora,  or  the  goddess  Flora, 
But  a  rural  female  to  all  men's  view. 
And  my  appellation  is  the  Colleen  Rhue. 

*«  Was  I  Heotor,  that  noble  viotor. 

Who  died  a  prey  to  the  Grecian  skill. 
Or  was  I  Paris,  whose  deeds  were  various. 

As  .an  arbitrator  on  Ida's  hill, 
I'd  range  through  Asia,  likewise  Arabia, 

Or  Pennsylvania,  seeking  for  you, 
Or  seek  burning  regions,  like  famed  Orpheus, 

For  one  embrace  of  thee,  Colleen  Rhue." 

The  lady  rejects  these  advances  with  con- 
siderable warmth,  and  the  poet  •  apostro- 
phises  the  gods,  begs  of  them  to  take  pity 
on  bis  Bufferings,  and  assist  him  in  finding 
a  mistress  who  will  not  treat  him  as  orcK, 
elly  as  the  red-haired  girl. 
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Now,  je  gods  and  goddeMw,  Whoie  power  is 

Give  ear,  I  pray  jou,  to  my  eorrowAil  tale; 
Likewise,  ye  Muses,  who  ne'er  refuses. 

The  wounds  of  Cupid  t  pray  to  heaU 
A  peregrination  to  a  foreign  nation, 

My  determination,  I  hope,  wiU  prove  true. 
In  hopes  to  find  a  maid  more  Icind, 

Than  that  blooming  ikir  one,  sweet  Col- 
leen Rhue.*' 

A  ballad  known  as  the  ^'JMountain 
PboBnix  "  is  of  a  more  practical  turn,  and 
celebrates  the  domestic  felicity  of  a  per- 
sonage who  has  the  good  fortune  to  be 
married  to  a  **  juvenile  damsel "  who  is  as 
learned  in  household  duties  as  Mrs.  Prim- 
rose, and  who  is  also  an  accomplished 
artist  in  embroidery. 

<*  8he*d  draw  with  her  needle  the  map  of  old 
Erin, 

The  Qardcn  of  Eden,  and  the  Temple  of 
Rome, 

.The  ship  in  AiU  sail  when  she^a  ploughing 
the  ooean, 

The  fox  in  the  chaae,  and  the  gooee  that  he 
stole. 

**  How  happy  I  *  feel  when  I*m  out  in  the  gar- 
den. 

To  know  that  young  P^gy  is  obeerfbl  at 
home; 

She*s  at  work  in  the  house  or  she^s  rooking 

the  oradie. 
Or  singing  a  song  the  child  to  console. 
8be*8  always  in  humour,  and  never  oontrairy. 
But  smiling  and  pleasing  wherever  she  go. 
And  she  nurses  the  baby  without  hesitation, 
"While  we  feel  as  content  as  the  king  on  his 

thnme." 

The  Irish  peasant's  interest  in  field 
sports  —  hunting  especially  —  is  strom; 
enough  to  establish  a  sentiment  of  ad- 
miration and  reapert  for  each  local  master 
of  foxhounds ;  and  hence  we  find  a  section 
of  the  ballad  literature  devoted  to  chroni- 
cling performances  in  the  pigskin.  The 
point  at  which  the  hounds  meet  in  Ireland 
is  attended  by  a  host  of  enthusiastic 
idlers,  who  will  even  run  on  foot  for  a  con-' 
siderable  distance  after  tbe'chase,  neglect- 
ing their  work  with  a  happy-|^o-lucky  in- 
dinerence  aa  to  the  resalt  which  renders 
their  enjoyment  of  the  recreation  as  com- 
plete as  if  they  conld  afford  to  command  it 
at  pleasure.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive, 
mncn  more  to  depict,  the  intense  concern 
and  emotion  with  which  they  will  watch 
the  career  of  a  certain  racehorse,  especially 
if  the  horse  bears  an  Irish  name ;  the  de^ 
light  with  which  they  will  hang  on  the 
Burta  of  a  coursing  match,  or  volunteer 
as  beaters  and  game-carriers  for  the  fowler. 
Unlike  the  English  peasantry  or  yeoman 
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classes,  the  Irish  farmer  or  peasant  \n  all 

most  invariably  ignorant  of  the  gambling 
assf^ciations  of  Cup  events,  or  of  the  peril- 
ous excitements  of  poachinis:.  The  ballad- 
mongers,  in  preparing  sporting  lyrics  for 
their  patrons,  always  confine  themselves 
to  the  healthy  and  legitimate  aspects  of 
the  different  pursuits  which  they  cnronicle. 
The  County  Galway  Blazers  *'  have  bad 
as  many  songs  written  about  them  as 
would  fill  a  volume.  I  suspect  that  the 
masters  of  the  renowned  pack  must  have 
kept  a  poet  for  the  kennel,  who  was  prob- 
ably changed  during  successive  administra- 
tions of  the  hunt.  A  catalogue  of  names 
hints  at  individual  subsidies  to  the  bard, 
demanded  on  the  principle  of  contributions 
to  a  book  of  peerage,  or  on  the  plan  of 
supplying  a  criurch  window  with  stained 
j^lass  bv  charging  certain  willing  parish- 
ioners for  the  honour  of  exhibiting  their 
coats  of  arms  in  the  transparency. 

**  Hark,  the  morning  breese  salutes  the  slum- 
bering trees; 
The  ant  and  humming  beee  their  labour 
doth  begin. 

The  lark  aloft  doth  wing,  and  oheerfolly  doth 
•iogt 

To  praise  our  potent  King  while  sluggards 
sleep  in  sin. 
The  shepherds'  lutes  distil  their  dancing  oaa- 

ticle; 

The  stag  asoends  the  hill  while  the  Ibx  runs 
through  the  dew; 
Poor  puM  in  terror  flies,  her  footatepe  in 
disguise. 

Arise,  vo  Blasers,  rise,  and  take  the  morn- 
ing Jew ! 

These  Blasers  we  can  traoe  ftrom  a  great 
Milesian  rsoe. 
Whose  birth  without  disgrace  our  poet  can 
extol; 

Great  Burkes  and  Blokes  you  know,  youag 
Kirwan  also, 
Great  Pense  of  Boxboro',  where  peers  did 
often  oolL 

There*8  Yelvcrtons  and  Bradys,  Walshes, 
Daroys,  Dalys, 
Butlers,  Lamberts,  Halys,  and  Dillons  like- 
wise; 

There's  Nurents,  Kellys,  Frenches,  Rath- 
burnis.  Trenches, 
Hamiltons  and  Lynches,  all  where  Reynard 
dies !  '* 

'*Ru83eirs  Hunt"  is  worth  (^noting  a 
verse  of,  if  only  to  show  the  ingenious 
manner  in  which  the  poet  casts  away  the 
trammels  of  rhyme : — 

'*Te  Muses  nine,  your  aid  incline  while  I 
relate  of  hunting, 
Brave  Mtebael  Russell  of  Ballinabowla  ex- 
ceeds all  other  sportsmen. 
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For  fsbiog,  foWlmg,  oouniDg,  gnrasisg  mnd 

buotiog  iB  doe  seasoD, 
For  Bteeple-ohase,  fox^hmLtiog  race,  all  other 

men  ha«  beaded.*' 

Attached  to  nearly  every  town  is  a  min- 
strel, who  is  invariably  Bopplied  with  at 
least  one  ditty  descriptive  of  the  landftc&pe 
and  romantic  attractions  of  the  locality, 
lliife  ballad  is  mostly  inscribed  In  Praise  " 
—  of  (Jork,  of  Dublin,  or  wherever  the 
pbce  it  was  fitted  for  might  be.  Not  only 
the  towna,  but  rivers  tatd  country  sests 
and  mansions  have  their  •*  praises  "chaunt- 
ed.  Kilkee  (a  sronll  waterinj;-place  in 
Clare)  is  thus  celebrated :  — 

•*  Kilkee  by  tjie  ocean,  you're  handsome 

In  the  West  of  the  land  co.  Clare, 
Where  statesmen  and  Udies  of  honour 

They  go  for  to  take  the  fresh  air. 
The  breeze  fVom  the  green  swelling  water 

Is  good  for  the  health  to  repair. 
And  houses  quite  it  ibr  an  earl 

You  will  find  in  Kilkee,  I  declare." 

The  concluding  verse  finishes  with  a 
rather  eqaivoeal  bint  as  to  the  impres- 
sion made  on  a  visitor  by  Kilkeffon  the 
whole :  — 

**  The  strand  ia  the  finest  for  certain 
That  ever  mine  eyes  did  behold, 
And  boxes  for  ladies  while  bathing. 
In  case  that  the  day  may  be  cold  ! 
80  when  you  repair  to  your  lodging. 
The  natives  are  generous  and  kind ; 

doubt  but  youUl  gtpe  them  your  bleuing 
The  day  that  you  leave  them  behind,** 

Of  the  river  Lee  there  are  tundreds  of 
"praises."  Here  is  a  specimen  of  one, 
which  ia  being  constantly  reissued:  — 

■*0n  the  banks  of  the  Lee  the  angler  finds 
pleasure. 

Casting  his  fly  with  Judgment  and  skill; 
Bseh  pnrling  fine  stream  he  can  fish  at  his 
leisure. 

The  salmon  and  trout  he  is  certain  to  kllL 
The  lark  and  sweet  linnet  to  the  sportsoian 
give  pleasure. 
The  bUokbird  and  thrush  in  sweet  concert 
together, 

The  woodcock  and  partridge,  the  grouse  and 
the  plover. 

The  fowler  can  meet  on  the  banks  of  the 
Lee." 

It  is  difficult  at  present  to  find  any 
traces  of  political  street  ballada  in  Ireland. 
The  prosecutions  for  seditiottB  litei^atare, 
and  the  zeal  of  the  constabulary  in  ar^ 
resting  the  few  musical  apostles  of  rebel- 
hon,  appear  to  have  effectually  prevented 
the  manufacture  or  performance  of  Tyburn 
doggerels.  The  national  poems  of  the 
newspapers — many  of  them  exceedingly 


vehement  and  pathetic  productions  —  do 
not  in  reality  touch  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple. They  form  the  reading  of  the  arti- 
sans and  shopmen,  who  indulge  in  more 
or  less  sentimental  patriotism.  In  the 
former  periods  of  insurrection  this  was  not 
the  case.  The  masses  of  the  people,  the 
peasantry  especially,  were  regularly  in- 
strncted  in  treason  by  the  wandering  bal- 
lad-singers who  were  coached  and  crammed 
by  the  leaders  of  movements  against  Eng- 
lish rule.  The  ballads  were  then  either 
sung  in  the  Irish  language,  or  the  transla- 
tions were  veiled  in  the  most  cautious 
manner,  like  the  Charlie  songs,  and  the 
different  Stuart  toasts  of  Jacobites.  Many 
of  these  compositions  were  never  com- 
mitted to  print,  but  were  handed  on  from 
bard  to  bard,  from  one  fireside  to  another. 
There  are  still  extant  some  pieces  of  this 
character,  containing  old  allusions,  regrets 
and  legends,  which  are  scarce  understood 
by  those  who  deliver  them.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  the  so-called  national  melodies 
of  Ireland,  which  are  accepted  as  exposi- 
tions of  Irish  life  and  character,  are,  as 
far  as  the  letter-press  is  concerned,  as  un- 
like reality,  as  unsympathetic  with  Irish 
feeling,  as  the  Irish  stage  heroes  of  Mr. 
Boucicault  are  to  the  Wicklow  or  Tippe- 
rary  farmers.  They  are  never  heard  out 
of  the  drawing-room  or  middle-class  jun- 
ketings ;  the  people  know  absolutely  noth- 
ing about  them,  and  would  not  care  for 
them  if  they  did.  Moore's  butterfly  and 
filagree  fancies  would  be  quite  unintelli- 
gible to  the  Irish  peasant,  although  he 
might  recognize  some  of  the  music,  which 
has  been  clipped  and  trimmed,  and  often 
spoiled,  to  make  a  cage  for  Thomas  Little's 
humming-bird^.  Moore's  Melodies  are  as 
Irish  as  bis  Oriental  poems  are  Oriental, 
and  are  glittering  with  fatal  prettinessea 
and  conceits  which  give  them  a  perfumed, 
mincing,  and  artificial  air  which. renders 
the  association  between  his  verses  and  the 
music  an  alliance  so  incongruous  that  its 
perpetration  is  rather  a  scandal  than  a 
compliment.  Again,  the  poets  of  the  Na- 
tion or  the  Iri8hmany.vrho9e  literary  craft 
and  tone  is  as  completely  Anglican  as  if 
they  resided  in  London,  never  seemed  to 
have  studied  the  art  of  giving  form,  in  a 
candid  and  characteristic  manner,  to  the 
native  humours  and  peculiar  aspiratioaa 
of  their  countrymen.  For  example,  they 
never  address  them  in  that  brogue  and 
broken  English  which  contains  as  many 
bright  and  passionate  phrases  as  the  Scotch 
used  by  Burns.  Lover,  Ferguson,  Dr. 
Anster,  D.  F.  McCarthy,  "Sperania,"  and 
several  contemporary  contribators  to  the 
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Dublin  national  press,  have  written  ballads 
and  versified  legends  of  unusual  spirit  and 
feeling ;  but  not  a  line  of  theirs  is  to  be 
found  in  the  farmhouses  or  cabins  of  the 
peasantry,  where  the  "Colleen  Rhue," 
"Molly  Asthore/'  or  the  "Shan  Van 
Voght"  are  familiar  names.  The  only 
political  street  ballads  of  current  interest 
that  I  could  pick  up  were  cautiously  and 
obscurely  worded,  except,  perhaps,  *•  The 
Green  Hills  of  Holy  Old  Ireland,^'  which 
I  imagine  must  never  have  been  sung 
within  earshot  of  a  policeman :  — 

Oh  give  me  a  rifle  and  away  I  will  go 
T©  the  green  bills  of  holy  old  Ireland, 

Her  freedom  to  wid  and  to  close  with  the  foe 
On  the  green  hills  of  holy  old  Ireland. 

For  a  soldier  am  I  of  Daide  Nature's  own 
mould, 

Like  my  father,  a  rebel,  fast,  fiery,  and  bold. 

And  a  rebel  V\\  be  till  in  death  I  lie  cold 
On  the  green  hills  of  holy  old  Ireland. 

**0h  give  me  a  pike  with  a  shaft  long  and 
straight. 

On  the  green  hills  of  holy  old  Ireland, 
Like  those  that  my  grandsires  bore  in  *98 

On  the  green  hills  of  holy  old  Ireknd. 
For  vengeance  and  Erin  with  vigoar  and 
scst. 

In  the  work  that's  to  free  this  fair  Isle  of  the 
West. 

'Twill  oft  find  a  sheath  in  the  proud  fbeman's 
breast, 

On  the  green  hills  of  holy  old  Ireland  ! 

**  Ob  give  me  a  tribnte  of  some  silent  tear 
On  the  green  hills  of  holy  old  Ireland, 
When  the  freedom  we  won  has  brought  plenty 
and  oheer 
On  the  green  hills  of  holy  oM  Ireland, 
Where  the  Sun-burst  shall  wave  as  the  flag 
of  the  free. 

Like  the  proud  stars  and  stripes  on  the 

mighty  blue  sea, 
And  a  newlyMnade  nation  a  g^rave  gives  to 

me 

On  the  green  hills  of  holy  old  Ireland  !  *' 

The  execution  of  Allen,  Larkin,  and 
O'Brien  at  Manchester  in  1867,  was  the 
occasion  of  a  series  of  ballads,  to  which 
there  are  constant  additions.  The  broad- 
sheets are  usually  ornamented  with  a  mar- 
gin of  black,  and  with  a  blurred  illustra- 
tion of  a  cross.  "  A  New  Song  sympathiz- 
ing with  the  Fenian  Exiles  "  is  introduced 
with  a  warning  prologue,  touching  the  ad- 
visability of  being  on  the  watch  for  spies, 
and  is  probably  intended  as  a  hint  to  the 
crowd  in  the  vicinity  of  the  performer,  that 
they  should  give  him  notice  if  they  ob- 
served a  suspicious  and  unsympathizing 
listener  amongst  the  audience :  — 


**  My  Irish  firiends,  come  rally  round 
To  those  few  verses  V\\  expoond. 
About  the  way  that  we  have  found 

To  keep  ourselves  from  danger. 
The  mouth  that's  shut  will  catch  no  flics; 
Beware  of  greedy  Castle  spies; 
Wejust  cause  have  to  sympathise 

With  dogs  kept  in  a  manger." 

A  few,  very  few,  lyrics  are  devote  to 
the  memory  of  O'Connell.  I  find  none 
relative  to  the  Mitchell  and  Meagher  re- 
bellion of  *48.  The  people  seem  to  have 
a  ranch  more  distinct  recollection  of  '98 
although  it  must  be  now  traditional.  The 
rebellion  of  *98  was  a  rebellion  in  the 
overt  sense  of  the  word.  It  stirred  t^e 
country  from  end  to  end,  and  was  felt  ver- 
tically through  every  social  stratum.  The 
attempt  at  insurrection  in  '48,  and  the 
more  recent  outbreaks  of  disaffection,  were 
confined  to  limited  political  sections,  and 
were  unmarked  by  any  notable  enter- 
prises, or  by  any  striking  severities  on  the 
part  of  the  executive,  such  as  would  have 
developed  those  wails  of  anguish  and  ra^ 
which  were  drawn  from  the  Irish  people 
by  the  truculent  vigour  of  the  Government 
when  the  penal  laws  were  in  foroe.  The 
loaders  of  the  *48  movement  were  more  in- 
dustrious as  poets  and  orators  thaa  as 
rebels,  but  their  verses  and  speeches  were 
in  reality  of  English  texture,  and  as  much 
literary  exercises  as  Macaulay's  Lays  of 
Rome,  or  Aytoun's  Lays  of  the  Cavaliers. 
The  people  —  the  peasantry  —  are  as  un- 
acquainted with  the  ballads  of  Thomas 
Davis  as  they  are  with  the  poems  of  Alfred 
Tennvson.  I  could  only  make  out  a  single 
ballad,  manfully  and  confessedly  the  com- 
poftition  of  a  gentleman  who  was  impris- 
oned for  treason-felony,  and  who  ha^  since 
been  released.  Tlie  subject  of  the  poem 
relates  to  the  misfortunes  of  an  Irish  sol- 
dier in  the  British  army ;  and  it  enforc?? 
with  no  little  ingenuity  and  point  the  mor- 
al that  an  Irishman  should  never  enl'st  in 
the  British  service.  "Patrick  Shechan* 
returns  from  the  wars  a  blind  pauper  :  — 

*■  A  poor  neglected  mendionnt  I  wander  through 
the  street, 

My  nine  months'  pension  being  out —  I  be* 

ftom  all  I  meet. 
Af>  I  joined  ray  country's  tyrants,  my  face  I 

ne'er  will  show 
Among  the  kind  old  neigbboars  in  the  Olen 

of  A-herlow. 

•*  Then,  Irish  youths,  dear  oountrymen,  take 
heed  of  what  1  say. 
For  if  you  join  the  English  ranks  yoa*U 
surely  rue  the  day; 
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And  wh^eter  you  are  tempted  a  soldiering 
to  go,  I 

Remember  poor  blind  Sbeehan  or  the  Glen 
of  A-herlow  !  **  j 

The  land  question  formed  the  motive  of 
many  suggestive  lyrics  ;  but  the  most  tell- 
ing and  effective  were  sung,  not  published. 
The  propagandists  of  the  serviceable  agi 
tation  were  discreet  enough  not  to  com- 
promise their  caose  by  inriting  the  allinnce 
of  the  mincitrels  who  chanted  the  praises 
of  "Bory  of  the  Hill."  I  have  been  in- 
formed however,  that  in  several  Tipperary 
market  towns  short  methods  with  landlords 
have  been  not  unfreouently  expressed  in 
an  operatic  style.  Ihis,  at  any  rate,  is 
mild  enough :  — 

**  Te  landlords,  now  on  yon  I  call. 

Attend  unto  this  statement : 
With  your  tenantry  at  once  agree. 

And  give  tbem  an  nbatement ! 
Our  gracious  Qaeen  will  sign  the  Bill 

When  she  bears  about  the  movement. 
And  likewise  say  landlords  must  pay 

For  every  improvement  t 

**  The  band  of  God  that  holds  the  rod 

Is  sure,  but  may  be  tedtous; 
His  holy  will  it  must  be  done, 

And  BUnd  throughout  all  ages< 
The  poison-blast,  tlmnk  God,  is  passed. 

The  hurricane  is  over; 
All  tyrant  landlords  mast  consent. 

Or  fly  into  Hanover  !  " 

Polemical  topics  are  not  popular  as  a 
rule  with  the  ballad  minstrels,  lears  ago 
there  was  a  famous  controversial  duel  be- 
tween a  priest  and  a  parson  in  Dublin,  re- 
spectively named  Pope  and  Maguire ;  and 
the  details  of  the  encounter  with  casuistical 
nngle-sticks  or  shillelaghs  were,  dwelt 
upon  with  unction  and  perseverance  by 
the  street  bards.  The  memory  of  the  en- 
gagement has  now  apparently  passed  off, 
but  a  small  triumph  of  mixed  proselytism 
and  romance  has  been  celebrated  in  "A 
Kew  Song,  called  the  Lady's  Conversion 
to  Catholicity."  The  lady  argues  for  the 
doctrines  of  her  Church  against  her  lover, 
who  gets  the  best  of  the  dispute  in  the 
end.  She  surrenders  in  the  following 
terms:  — 

**  81m  sajs,  my  dearest  Johnny,  if  all  you  say 
be  true, 

I  see  it  would  be  folly  not  to  go  so  far  with 
you. 

ru  forsake  my  religion,  though  my.  fHends 

will  roe  disown. 
While  I  live  I'll  be  contented,  and  die  in  the 

Church  of  Borne.  j 


*'  This  couple  they  got  married,  and  may  they 

have  success. 
Unknown  to  friends  or  parents,  they  do  one 

creed  profess. 
Altho*  she  was  hard-hearted,  at  length  she 

did  resign. 

And  now  she  is  converted     which  was  not 
her  design.*' 

"A  sorrowful  Lamentation  on  George 
Henry  Moore  '*  runs  thus ;  — 

•*  Now,  you  gods  ahd  goddesses. 

Assist  my  slender  quill ; 
Likewise,  ye  gentle  Muses, 

These  lines  for  to  fulfil. 
It  is  of  a  worthy  gentleman 

I  sing  and  deep  deplore. 
His  name  is  George  Henry  Moore, 

A  true  member  for  Mayo." 

The  Irish  disposition  to  treat  death  with 
levity  comes,  I  believe,  in  a  great  degree 
from  a  sort  of  nervous  reaction.  There 
are  few  people  who  have  a  more  profound 
consciousness  of  the  unsightliness  of  mere 
physical  decay,  and  in  some  ballads  I  have 
come  across  expressions  of  this  feeling  of  a 
terrible  and  even  revolting  intensity.  The 
writers  of  these  dismal  chants  dwell  with 
the  unction  of  Monk  Lewis  upon  charnel 
objects  and  incidents.  Effusions  of  this 
character  are  mostly  composed  and  sung 
in  the  Irish  language.  One  of  an  inoffen- 
sive kind,  "O'Reilly's  Penance,"  has  been 
translated  literally,  and  is  indeed  a  very 
odd  and  striking  production.  It  opens 
with  a  reference  to  the  **  death  of  the  bol- 
ster," t.  e.  death  in  a  sick  bed,  which  has  to 
be  undergone,  and  then  ensues  a  quaint 
looking  back  as  it  were  of  the  spirit  at  the 
tenement  it  has  abandoned. 

**  When  my  corpse  will  be  laid  on  a  table  along 
the  room. 

With  a  white  shroud  on  me  down  to  my  feet, 
Aly  lawful  wife  by  me,  and  she  crying  bit- 
terly* 

And  my  dear  loving  children  making  their 
moans. 

The  night  of  ray  wake  there  will  be  pipes 

and  tobacco  cut. 
Snuff  on  a  plate  on  a  table  for  fashion's  sake. 
Mould  candles  in  rows  like  torches,  watching 

me, 

^nd  I  cold  in  my  coffin  by  ike  dawn  of  tke 
day. 

**  It's  the  green  table  (tho  grave)  we  fhce  most 
bashfully. 

Where  our  good  and  bad  actions  are  tried 
aright^ 

Our  Saviour,  so  glorious,  will  then  come 
forward, 

Like  beams  of  the  sun,  and  dressed  all  in 
white. 
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With  His  gold  srm-ohiit:^  and  His  table  of 

silver, 

Far  brighter  than  amber,  our  souls  to  delight 
Then  all.  wicked  creatures  will  be  shalUng 

and  shivering. 
For  hell  will  be  open  ready  to  swallow  them 

The  great  accounting  day  will  be  on  Mount 
Calvary. 

On  Mond.iy  morning  at  a  trembling  hour. 
The  trumpet  will  sound  to  awake  our  slum 
bers, 

All  at  the  age  of  thirty-three  years  old. 
The  blazing  planets  will  fall  from  the  firma- 
ments. 

The  earth  will  be  shaken  with  earthquakes 

and  whirlwinds. 
But  small  numbers  are  branded  to  stand  on 

the  right" 

As  a  rule,  religious  topics,  or  matters 
connected  with  them,  are  not  made  the 
subjects  of  the  popular  ballads.  The  only 
exception  to  the  practice  is  to  be  observed 
in  association  with  the  Pope  and  his  politi- 
cal troubles.  His  Holiness  is  to  depend 
for  the  restoration  of  the  provinces  he  has 
lost  upon  Marshal  J^acMahon. 

The  Christian  faith  by  great  Sulnt  Patrick 
To  us  was  preached  in  days  of  yore. 
The  cross  he  planted  to  be  our  standard. 
Under  which  we*U  die  for  the  Church  of 
Borne. 

Our  Holy  Father,  Christ's  vicar,  told  ua 
That  the  Church  of  Rome  cannot  be  defied* 
For  the  hand  of  God  it  is  her  protectioa. 
And  M:.cMah6n  brave  will  oar  Pope  rein- 
•Ute." 

Garibaldi  is  an  ol^ect  of  supreme  dis- 
like and  execration  to  the  Irish  peasantry, 
The  general  impression  about  him  is  that 
he  is  a  renegade  Roman  Catholic,  and  an 
assassin  and  blasphemer  by  trade.  When 
he  lost  fhvour  witn  the  Italian  Government, 
the  Irish  street  minstrel  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity at  once,  and  came  out  with  The 
Downfall  of  Garibaldi :  — 

Tou  Roman  Catholics,  now  attend 
Unto  thcHC  venies  I  have  penned ; 
It's  Joyftil  news,  you  may  depend. 

Concerning  Qaribaldi! 

This  traitor  he  is  cavght  at  last. 

And  into  prison  he  is  cast : 
He'll  surely  pay  for  what  is  past. 

The  villain  Garibaldi! 

Chobus. 

Let  us  rejoice,  both  one  and  all. 
From  Kerry  unto  Donegal, 
While  I  relate  the  sad  downfall. 

Of  General  Qaribaldi! 


« '  In  deeds  oT  bloo  1  he  took  deKfht, 

He  thought  too  long  he  had  been  quiet; 
I  tfaAnk  the  Pope  Vll  pot  to  flight. 

Said  General  Garibaldi! 

With  this  design,  aa  yon  may  see, 

Sardinia's  King  woodd  not  agree; 
Proclaimed  a  rebel  ior  to  be 

Was  General  Oaribaldil 

**  The  knave  resolved  to  have  bis  way. 
The  King's  command  would  not  obc^. 
And  then,  without  much  mora  delay. 

Her  foaghi  against  Sardiaii! 

«•  The  battle  raged  with  sword  and  gun. 
There  he  was  wounded  with  his  son. 
We  hear  his  glass  is  nearly  run. 
^  Alas!  poor  Garibaldi! 

*'  Now,  of  his  wounds  if  he  should  die, 
We'll  dress  in  bhick,  you  may  rely. 
And  rub  an  onion  to  each  eye, 

As  we  weep  (br  Garibaldi!  *' 

The  side  taken  by  the  Irish  people  with 
reference  to  the  late  war  has  been  oon* 
siatently  French,  and  the  peasantry  would 
not  believe  in  the  disasters  of  the  nation, 
which  they  always  regarded  as  in  posses- 
sion of  an  invincible  army.   The  Grcrmans 
are  hated.   Martin  Lather  was  a  German, 
and  the  Hessian  troops  imported  into  Ire- 
land in  '98  committed  excesses,  the  recol- 
lection of  which  has  been  preserved  in  a 
proverb.   The  finer  lines  of  politics  are 
not  considered  in  the  matter  at  all ;  the 
Irish  hold  to  their  sympathies  with,  and 
admiration  for,  the  French,  through  good 
report  aud  evil  report,  never  wavering  in 
faith,  hoping  against  hope,  reading  victo- 
ries backwards  m  the  most  loyal  adhesion 
to  their  sentimental  attachment.  The 
prowess  of  Sarsfield's  brigade,  the  names 
of  MacMahon,  0*Beilly,  Kavanagh,  and 
Dillon,  in  the  French  service ;  the  weak 
and  probably  dishonest  efforts  st  invasion 
of  Irelan  i  by  Napoleon ;  the  French  aid 
to  the  Irish  daring  the  famine;  the  in- 
fluence of  the  St.  Omer*trained  priests,  who 
have  almost  now  died  off,  but  whose  oui^ 
tare  and  manners  were  thoronghly  appre- 
ciated by  their  flocks,  —  these  circum- 
stances, taken  together,  will  a<«sist  the 
reader  in  estimating  the  measure  of  par- 
tisan feeling  for  France  which  exists  in 
Ireland.   The  failure  of  MacMabon  was 
felt   almost    as   profoundly  in  Dublin 
amongst  certain  classes  as  it  was  in  Piaris. 
The  number  of  pieces  of  ocpasion  on  the 
war,  and  their  sinjrular  confusion  of  facts, 
would  defy  classification.   The  minstrels 
usually  descend  into  the  theological  drift 
at  the  close  of  their  performances. 
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If  other  Powen  don't  give  them  aid,. 
I'm  Bare  the  French  are  not  afraid; 
We  wish  them  well  —  maj  tb^  BucoMd, 
F6r  tbej  believe  the  Bomao  Creed! 

And  DOW  to  end  my  warlike  theme. 
The  Freooh  and  Irish  are  the  same; 
And  for  their  welfare  now  we  faepe« 
Bwaaao  they  love  the  present  Pope!  " 

Prize-fighting  has  never  flourished  in 
Ireland.  An  Irishman  is  never  mercenary 
where  hard  hitting  is  ooncerned,  and  the 
Bjstem  and  organization  of  the  Ring  is  vir- 
tnally  unknown  in  the  island.  The  trans- 
planted Irishman,  however,  occasionally 
distinguishes  himself  in  the  profession  of 
slogging,  and  his  foreign  reputation  is  at 
once  seized  upon  in  his  native  country  as 
a  fact  to  be  proud  of  from  a  national  and 
patriotic  rather  than  from  a  P.  R.  aspect. 
Tnidition  and  ballads  inform  us  of  a  tre- 
mendous 8et-to  on  the  Curragh  of  Kildare, 
between  Cooper  of  England  and  Donnelly 
of  IrelancU  when  Donnelly  won  the  victory 
and  the  heart  of  a  countess  who  saw  him 
fidit  The  giant  Baldwin,  or  O'Baldwin, 
who  two  years  ago  was,  from  stress  of 
poliee  and  the  unaccommodating  disposition 
of  railway  directors,  unable  to  bring  off 
his  tussle  for  the  belt  in  London,  paid  a 
Tisit  to  Ireland,  where  he  met  with  a  warm 
reception  from  the  peasantry  of  his  natal 
parish,  and  a  local  poet  laid  the  following 
tribute  of  rhymes  at  his  feet :  — 

**  Tou  lovers  all  of  manly  art  and  self  defence, 
attend 

The  pmiees  of  a  hero  brave  that  lately  I  have 
penned. 

His  name  is  Edward  Baldwin,  from  the  town 

of  sweet  Lismore; 
He  now  baa  challenged  England  fbr  1,000/. 
and  more. 

'*How,  to  conclude  and  finish,  and  end  my 

fighting-song. 
Let  us  drink  uoto  brave  Baldwin  and  Dan 

Donnelly  that's  gone; 
Fbr  so  true  and  brave  two  Irishmen  ne'er 

fought  on  British  shore. 
Hot  tbrgetting  brave  John  Morrissey,  a  ni^ 

live  of  Templemore.** 

The  dog-tax  has  inspired  a  bard  to  pro- 
protest  against  it  in  the  following  fash- 
ion: — 

*'Tea  dog4SuicieiB  of  Ireland  of  every  degree 
sir, 

I  hope  you'll  pay  attentioa  and  listen  unto 
me,  sir. 

It's  about  the  dw  I*m  going  to  sing, —  don't 

think  that  I  am  larking. 
Ton  mast  all  pay  two-and-sixpence  if  you 

keep  a  dog  fbr  barking. 

With  your  bow-wow-wow." 


Dosing  the  siege  of  Paris,  the  street 
minstrels  continued  to  prophesy  victory 
for  the  French,  and  defeat  to  the  Prussiaus 
constantly. 

*'  They  think  to  oonquer  Paris,  but  its  walls 
are  very  strong. 
Brave  Troohu  and  his  army  will  die  there  to 
a  man; 

He's  sworn  that  the  Crown  Prince  and  his 

army  he  will  defeat. 
And  what  won't  die  outside  the  walls  will  (all 

in  the  retreat" 

•*  A  new  Song  on  the  Recapture  of  Or- 
leans by  the  French,"  by  John  0*Cal- 
laghan,  had  a  great  run  of  popularity  last 
year.  The  chorus,  '•Fagimind  suirmara 
Ta  shea,*'  is  not  easily  translatable ;  it  sig- 
nifies literally  "  leave  things  as  they  are," 
but  it  has  an  aside  meaning  implying  a 
threat  and  punishment. 

'*  War  to  the  knife  now  in  France  is  the  cry; 
Onward  to  glory,  to  conquer,  or  die. 
The  Prussians  and  Germans  in  turn  do  fly, 
Pm  told  they  are  falling  in  swarms; 
I  think  they  had  better  get  ready  in  time. 
And  make  no  delay,  but  run  back  to  the 
Rhine, 

For  as  shure  as  the  sun  in  the  heavens  do 
shine, 

They'll  get  Fagimind  suir  mar  a  Ta  shea. 

**  Here's  a  health  to  the  Freno  ),  who  were 
Mver  afraid. 
And  that  fortune  may  learn  the  young  Irish 
brigade. 

My  curse  on,  the  blackguards  who  basely  be- 
trayed 

The  soldiers  of  France  and  its  people. 

When  the  Prussians  are  beaten  and  peaoe  b 

proclaimed. 
The  Sardinian  devil  the  Frenchmen  will  tame. 
To  imprison  the  Pope  share  he  thought  it  no 

staame^ 

He'll  get  Fagimind  suir  mar  a  Ta  shea.*' 

It  will  be  understood  that  all  the  ex- 
tracts in  the  foregoing  pages  are  strictly 
taken  from  the  common  street  ballads. 
They  may  serve  to  give  the  English  reader 
a  novel  insight  into  certain  obscure  phases 
of  Irish  humour  and  sentiment.  The  airs 
to  which  the  verses  are  sunz  are  almost 
invariably  in  minor  keys,  and  are  often,  I 
suspect,  the  inspirations  of  a  moment  espe- 
cially when  the  ballad  is  bran-new  and 
unattached  by  tradition  to  a  popular  mel- 
ody. The  singer  walks  slowly  slon^  while 
performing  the  ditty,  and  offers  copies  for 
sale  without  interrupting  his  chant.  A 
crowd  strolls  ai'ter  him,  and  for  one  who 
comes  to  buy,  twenty  stay  to  listen.  You 
might  safely  pnrohftse  the  entire  contents 
of  the  minstrel's  portfolio  or  .wallet  with* 
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out  finding  a  single  verse  of  a  ooarse  de^ 
Bcription.  The  good  time  for  the  bard  is 
the  season  of  the  contested  election.  He 
is  then  regularly  retained  and  has  his  se- 
lected opponent,  with  whom  he  may  proba- 
bly attempt  conclusions  in  the  style  of  the 
pipers  in  the  "  Fair  Maid  of  Perth." 
These  election  lyrics  are  ferocious  and  elo- 
quent in  denunoiation»  to  a  degree  that 
often  verges  on  what  might  be  termed  the 
poetry  of  unlimited  abuse ;  but  the  street 
minstrel  is  decidedly  most  amqaing  when 
he  treats  of  sporting,  religioUf  war,  love, 
and  politics  in  the  original  fashiqu  which 
the  reader  has  just  had  an  opportunity  of 
inspecting. 


From  The  Pall  Kail  Qasette. 
THE  BUDDHIST  HT£E. 

Ravoook,  Nov.  1. 

The  Htee  has  arrived  at  Eangoon  at 
last.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  Minister  of 
State,  a  Minister  of  Public  Works,  a  treas- 
urer, and  a  commissariat  officer,  and  some- 
what fewer  than  a  hundred  followers.  At 
every  station  on  the  river  Irrawaddy,  at 
which  it  halted  on  iti  way  from  Mandalay 
to  Rangoon,  the  people  camo  in  crowds  to 
prostrate  themselves  before  it,  and  perform 
the  act  of  worship  known  as  shekho.  In 
Ava  territory  they  also  brought  presents 
of  flowers,  gold,  and  jewels;  but  these 
demonstrations  were  chiefly  •  confined  to 
the  dominions  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of 
Ava.  True  piety,  according  to  Buddhist 
ideas,  is  dying  out  in  British  Burmah, 
much  to  the  regret  of  the  old  Woondouk,  or 
Minister  of  State}  and  while  the  people 
are  willing  to  offer  flowers,  they  are  not  so 
generally  moved  to  give  money. 

Htee  literally  means  "  umbrella ;  "  and, 
according  to  Oriental  ideas,  the  umbrella 
is  the  emblem  of  royalty.  In  Burmah  it 
is  placed  on  the  summit  of  every  pagoda ; 
but  in  that  case  it  is  shaped  more  like  a 
bell  than  an  iXmbrella.  Why  the  King  has 
sent  the  present  Htee  to  Rangoon,  and 
why  it  ha'^  caused  some  excitement,  should 
be  explained.  j 

Some   four-and-twenty  centuries  ago! 
there  lived  a  great  rajah,  who  reigned  in  j 
Hindustan  over  a  rich  territory  between] 
Oude  and  Bengal,  then  known  as  Magadha. 
This  rajah  had  a  son  named  Sakya.   The  ] 
young  prince*  was  bred  in  every  luxury. " 
He  was  married  to  a  beautiful  young 
princess,  by  whom  be  h^d  a  fair  son ; 
but  the  loveliest  daughters  of  the  nobles 
were  proud  to  danoe  and  sing  before  him 


and  become  his  concubines.  On  one 
memorable  night  he  was  seized  with 
satiety.  He  had  been  alarmed  at  the 
sight  of  a  corpse,  an  old  man,  and  a  leper. 
In  the  evening  he  had  fallen  asleep  at  the 
banquet,  while  the  damsels  of  the  Court 
were  dancing  before  him.  He  awoke  amid 
all  the  disorders  of  a  drunken  feast,  and 
gazed  around  him  with  disgust.  In  a 
moment  he  became  conscious  of  the 
worthlessness  of  such  pleasures;  aid, 
leaving  his  palace,  his  wife,  his  child,  and 
his  zenana,  he  fled  to  the  jungle.  Hence- 
forthy  he  led  the  life  of  a  religious  mendi- 
cant, and  his  preaching  attracted  vast 
crowds.  At  this  period  it  was  the  belief 
throughout  Asia  that  the  soui  was  immor- 
tal ;  that  animal  existence  was  immortal; 
that  the  soul  simply  passed  after  death 
into  the  body  of  some  other  man  or  ani- 
mal, higher  or  lower,  according  to  its 
merits  or  demerits  in  a  former  life  or  lives. 
The  royal  mendicant  preached  that  this 
succession  of  lives  was  a  series  of  miseries, 
and  that  man  could  only  escape  at  once 
into  the  repose  known  as  nirvana  by  be- 
coming a  monk,  crushing  out  all  his  pas- 
sions, and  living  the  life  of  a  mendicant 
upon  such  food  as  the  people  chose  to  give 
him.  This  prince  is  now  Known  as  S^ya 
Muni,  or  Gotama  Buddha.  He  is  the 
apostle  of  modern  Buddhism.  Among 
other  disciples  some  merchants  from  Bur- 
mah eagerly  accepted  his  religion.  In 
return  he  gave  them  eight  of  his  hairs, 
which  they  carried  as  sacred  relics  to  Ban- 
goon  and  buried  in  the  hill  on  which  the 
great  Shw^  Dagon  Pagodiv  now  stands. 
This  pagoda  is  famous  throughout  the 
world  of  Buddhism.  The  first  thing  which 
strikes  the  visitor  on  landing  at  f^goon 
is  its  golden  dome. 

In  what  age  this  pagoda  was  built>  with 
its  long  cloistered  entrance  covered  with 
pictures  of  the  adventures  of  Buddha  in 
his  endless  transmigrations,  and  its  sur- 
rounding chapels  with  huge  statues  of 
Gotama,  is  a  question  that  defies  the  zeal 
of  the  most  enthusiastic  Pali  antiquarian. 
In  all  probability  it  is  a  growth,  like  the 
great  temple  of  Vulcan  at  Memphis.  King 
after  king  of  the  old  Taline  dynasty  of 
Pegu  no  doubt  gave  something  in  turn  — 
either  a  great  statae  of  Giotama,  or  a  big 
bell,  or  a  new  Htee ;  or  some  portion  of 
the  edifice  was  built,  repaired,  painted,  or 
gilded,  according  to  circumstances.  The 
last  time  a  new  Htee  was  put  up  is  said  to 
have  been  about  a  century  ago,  in  the 
reign  of  Alompra,  the  founder  of  the 
present  dynasty  of  the  kings  of  Ava,  or 
perhaps  by  one  of  his  immediate  suooes- 
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Bors.  And  when  it  was  annoanced  last 
year  that  the  present  King  of  Ara  pro- 
posed sending  a  new  Htee  frotn  Mandala j, 
a  strange  excitement  spread  among  the 
people,  and  the  wildest  rumotirs  ran 
through  British  Bnrmah  like  wild  fire;  so 
some  delay  occurred  in  sending  down  the 
Htee.  But  the  excitement  passed  away, 
and  the  Htee  has  at  last  been  brou^fht 
down  the  river  from  Mandalay,  and  landed 
at  Rangoon  without  the  slightest  disturb- 
ance. 

It  is  a  ronnd  framework  tower  of  seven 
different  terraces,  each  one  of  diminished 
diameter  as  it  approaches  the  top.  Above 
all  is  the  umbrella  ornament  surmounted 
by  a  metal  flag  of  gold  and  jewels.  The 
various  rections  of  the  tower  are  made  of 
iron  bands  covered  with  thin  gold  plating. 
The  interlacings  of  the  bands  are  covered 
with  gold  plates  set  with  jewels,  while  at 
several  comers  streamers  of  talc  and  other 
nondescript  ornaments  float  in  the  air. 
The  goldfen  flag  which  is  to  be  fixed  on 
the  summit  is  studded  with  some  really 
valuable  rubies,  pearls,  emeralds,  and 
diamonds,  some  of  which  were  contributed 
by  the  queens.  The  height  of  the  Htee 
is  thirty-five  feet. 

.Nothing  can  be  done  in  Burmah  without 
the  greatest  possible  ceTemony.  So  on 
Monday  the  Cliief  Commissioner  received 
a  visit  from  the  oflkials  who  accompanied 
the  Htee.  One  of  the  wings  of  €k)vern- 
ment  House  forms  a  durbar  hall,  which 
is  intended  for  such  receptions.  The 
officials  appeared  in  Court  costume,  plain 
white  jackets,  with  an  indescribable  nether 
garment,  something  between  a  pair  of 
trousers  and  a  petticoat,  made  of  rioh 
coloured  silk-  Those  of  the  highest  rank 
wore  the  Burmese  order  of  the  Tsalway 
over  their  breasts  and  shoulders,  consist- 
ing of  golden  plates  hanging  together  by 
golden  chains.  Of  course  there  were  also 
present  the  Chipf  Commissioner  and  his 
secretaries,  the  Commissioner  of  Pegu,  the 
inspector-general  of  poHce,  and  other 
notaWes.  After  the  proper  amount  of 
conversation  the  reception  broke  up,  and 
the  Burmese  gentleman  adjourned  to 
Government  House,  where  they  were  en- 
tertained with  tea,  and  gratified  by  the 
sight  of  curiosities,  Indian  and  European. 
The  oldest  man  of  the  party,  the  Minister 
of  State,  must  have  been  nearly  seventy 
years  of  age.  He  was  very  talkative, 
intensely  official,  and  yet  very  anxious  to 
please  the  Chief  Commissioner,  but  the 
world  had  turned  round  since  he  w^ 
voung.  Hid  last  visit  to  Rangoon  was  in 
1840,  when  Pegu  still  belonged  to  Ava, 


and  Rangoon  was  a  wretdied  Burmese 
seaport  seated  in  a  swamp.  Then  he  bad 
accompanied  the  late  King  Tharawaddi, 
who  had  marched  to  Rangoon  at  the  head 
of  forty  thousand  ragamuflins  with  the 
laudable  object  of  driving  the  Engliali  out 
of  Tenasserim,  and  then  conquering  British 
India. 

But  to  return  to  the  Ht»e.  The  reason 
fbr  this  official  recognition  requires  some 
explanation.  The  placing  of  the  Htee  on 
the  pagoda,  althot^h  in  some  respects  a 
religious  ceremony,  is  yet  invested  in  Bur- 
mah with  peculiar  political  significance. 
It  is  supposed  to  bo  the  prerogative  of  the 
ruling  power.  The  advisers  of  the  King 
were  astute  enough  to  perceive  that  if 
they  could  only  induce  the  British  Gov- 
ernment to  permit  the  pagoda  to  be 
crowned  by  his  M^je3ty  of  Ava,  much 
would  be  done  towards  keeping  up  his 
prestige  in  British  Burmah.  Hopeless  as 
it  may  appear,  it  is  yet  the  chief  aspiration 
of  the  present  King  to  recover  Pegu. 
There  is  a  sort  of  prophecy  that  the 
pagoda  shall  be  crowned  only  by  the  rul- 
ing power.  Therefore  to  have  ht  the 
people  of  British  Burmah  see  their  pagoda 
crowned  by  the  King  would  have  j^onc  far 
to  persuade  them  that  his  Mi^jesty  still  pos- 
sessed paramount  authority  in  British 
territorty.  This  was  the  main  cause  of 
the  excitement  which  prevailed  during  the 
paSi  year.  People  who  had  amassed 
money  under  British  rule  began  to  bury  it 
secretly  with  fear  and  trembling;  while 
those  who  had  assisted  our  Government 
looked  with  dread  upon  the  possible  con- 
tingency of  the  King's  power  returning  to 
Rangoon.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  in- 
triguers and  malcontents  including  native 
officials,  who  had  been  dismissed  for  bad 
conduct,  and  robber  chiefs  who  were  un- 
able to  exorcise  their  calling  under  British 
rule,  did  their  utmost  to  keep  up  the  idea 
that  the  native  government  was  to  be 
restored  to  Pegu.  Indeed,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  exaggerate  the  state  of  un- 
settlement  and  alarm  which  existed  for 
the  eigliteen  months  during  which  the 
preparation  of  the  new  Htee  has  been 
going  on.  Under  these  circumstances,  it 
became  necesMary  to  thwart  this  little  in- 
trigue. Accordingly,  the  King  was  in- 
formed that,  though  his  offering  to  the 
Shw€  Dagon  Pajroda  would  be  allowed  to 
Come  down  to  llangoon,  it  could  not  be 
placed  on  the  pagoda  in  his  name,  but 
would  be  received  and  made  over  to  a 
committee  of  the  Buddhist  elders  there 
for  the  purpose  of  beiuff  elevated  to  its 
destined  position.    This  difficulty  waa 
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arrangecl  by  the  Political  Agent,  Cliptain 
Strover,  at  Mandalay,  with  considerable 
tact. 

Friday  and  Saturday,  the  27th  and  28th 
of  October,  were  the  great  days  of 
festival.  People  from  all  the  country 
round  about  had  been  crowding  into  Ran- 
goon some  days  before,  to  shetho  before 
the  Htee,  and  to  go  to  the  pagoda  in 
grand  procession.  Yellow-robed  phoon- 
gyees,  with  shaven  heads;  Burmese 
nymphs  in  white  jackets  and  bright  silken 
petticoats,  with  their  glossy  bair  decked 
with  flowers;  youuff  gall&nts  with  head- 
dresses of  silk  handcerchieft  stuck  know*^ 
ingly  on  one  side ;  people  of  all  ages  and 
both  sexes,  nearly  all  smoking,  not  exclu- 
sive of  boys  and  girls  of  tender  years  — 
there  they  were  as  happy  as  they  could 
reasonably  be.  Saturdav  was  the  great 
day  of  the  ceremony ;  the  day  when  the 
Htee  was  to  be  carried  from  its  temporary 
lodging  on  the  river  strand  to  the  great 
pagoda,  about  two  miles  distant.  This 
road  was  covered  with  white  cloths,  and 
from  eariy  morning  girls  and  matrons 
were  to  be  seen  going  out  in  their  best 
clothes,  with  silver  jars  on  their  heads, 
scatterinff  flowers  and  perfumes  over  the 
road  and  over  the  pagoda  hill.  From 
eight  or  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  peo- 
ple thronged  the  roadway.  Amongst  tnese 
people  were  doubtless  many  roughs  and 
bad  characters,  but  so  orderly  were  they 
all  that  not  a  drunken  man  was  to  be 
seen ;  nor  did  any  foot,  save  perhaps  that 
of  a  dog  or  a  child,  venture  to  tread  upon 
the  white  cloths.  About  nine  o'clock  the 
procesMon  be^n  to  move  slowly  towards 
the  pagoda,  with  frequent  halts  for  music, 
dancing,  and  other  performances.  Every 
available  house  on  the  line  was  crowded, 
and  the  Chief  Commissioner,  Mr  Ashley 
Eden,  entertained  a  large  company  at  one 
of  the  best  positions  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  pagoda.  But  whilst  every  one  was 
orderly,  every  one  was  joyous.  The  young 
men  danced  gaily  as  they  went  along  the 
road.  Flags  and  indescribable  streamers 
of  all  kinds,  and  all  of  them  pretty  and 
graceful,  floated  in  the  air.  There  was 
a  great  clangour  of  music,  and  songs 
were  chanted  on  all  sides  by  companies 
of  singers  and  dancers.  Not  till  noon  did 
the  procession  make  its  appearance  at  the 
house  occupied  by  the  Chief  Commissioner 
and  his  party ;  but  it  may  be  remarked 
that,  unlike  Asiatic  processions  generally, 
the  most  exact  time  was  kept  from  its 
commencement  to  its  close.  Each  of  the 
seven  portions  that  compose  the  Htee  had 
its  own  group  of  singers  and  dancers,  and 


wai  carried  at  intervals  with  banners  and 
tall  white  umbrellas  sparkling  in  the  stto- 
sfaioe.  The  sight  was  splendid.  The 
upper  portions  of  the  Htee  "were  bright 
with  pictures  and  golden  ornaments ;  while 
the  seven  terraces,  each  like  a  vast  golden 
circular  basket,  three  or  four  feet  in 
height,  sparkled  with  gold  and  jewels. 
I  Everywhere  people  danced  aod  shouted ; 
and  in  some  of  the  larger  pieoes  of  the 
tower  four  boys  were  placed,  to  represent 
the  gods  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  uni- 
j  verse,  who  were  supposed  to  exult  in  the 
I  passage  of  the  Htee.  But  heavy  as  were 
these  great  piecea  of  framework,  none 
were  drawn  along  on  wheels,  but  all  were 
borne  by  the  people  themselves  —  one 
piece  alone  needing  two  hundred  men  and 
women  to  carry  iu  Long  bamboos  were 
placed  beneath  each  pteoe  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  crowds  flocked  to  support  tlio 
bamboos  and  their  golden  burden. 

Meantime,  while  the  prooeasion  waa 
gaily  moving  o^r  the  white  road,  the 
bands  or  choruses  of  singers,  each  of  them 
representing  some  particular  village  or 
some  quarter  of  Rangoon,  carried  on  tbeir 
several  performances;  and  each  in  turn 
left  the  road  for  the  compound  of  the 
house  in  which  the  Chief  Cemmissioaer 
and  his  party  were  staying,  and  performed 
under  the  portico.   These  companiea  con- 
sisted of  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  young 
men  each,  all  of  whom  wore  a  peculiar 
uniform.    Thus    one  party  had  white 
jackets  and  red  nether  ^^armenis,  with 
white  handkerchiefb  on  their  heads.  An- 
other wore  yellow,  silk  handkerchief  on 
their  heads.    Another  wore  red  or  pink 
silk  handkerchiefs.    Some  wore  figured 
blue  silk  handkerchiefs,  and  another  party 
wore  orange  silk  haiuikerohiefa.  Soma 
were  array^  in  white  gownewith  silver 
edgings,  having  a  large  necklace  of  beads 
round  their  throats  and  hanging  down 
their  backs.   Each  band  had  its  leader, 
who  commenced  the  ohant,  and  led  the 
swaying  to  and  fro  of  arms  and  legs,  and 
other  postures  which  make  up  theae 
strange  performances.  In  one  instaaee 
the  band  represented  what  was  supposed 
to  be  life  on  board  the  steamer,  and  the 
dance  took  the  form  of  making  sail,  lock- 
ing through  telesoopes,  paddlinfp,  and  otiier 
curious  mimicries.   At  first  aU  thie  was 
entertaining  enough;  but  after  a  few 
hours  the  European  eye  and  ear  became 
wearied  with  the  measured  movements 
and    incessant  chanting    and  jingling. 
About  three  o'clock  the  whole  pageant 
had  passed  away  to  the  pagoda ;  and  by 
evemng  time  Rangoon  was  silent  aad 
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trmaqail,  reposing  in  light  of  the  full  roo^n* 
Tbiid  tbe  great  sight  of  a  century  passed 
away  among  one  of  the  most  ej^ei table  pop- 
nlation?  in  Asia  without  the  least  disturb* 
ance.  Some  praise  is  therefore  due  to  the 
Chief  Commissioner  for  the  political  tact 
dl^playcMl  throughout ;  and  to  Jtf ajor  Du&- 
oan,  tbe  inspector-general  of  police,  to 
whom  was  oommitted  the  duty  of  making 
all  tbe  neoessary  arrangements. 


From  The  Spectator. 
RUSSIAN  DIPLOilACT  IN  AMEHICA. 

RUB8IAN  Diplomacy,  that  bugbear  of 
Western  £aropo,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  very  racoeasful  in  America.  For 
some  years  past  the  Foreign  Office  of  St 
Petersburg  has  made  it  one  of  its  objeots 
to  conciliate  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  Ameriean  diplomatists  have  been 
received  in  St.  Petersburg  with  exception* 
al  cordiality,  allowed  to  break  through 
many  niles  of  etiquette,  and  assured  on 
every  occasion  that  the  Csar  entertained 
a  special  feeling  of  amity  for  the  great 
Repablic  During  the  war  tbe  Russian 
Court  sympathi;ied  openly  with  the  J^orth, 
and  allowed  its  servants  to  hint  that 
American  events  had  a  great  influence  in 
inducing  the  Emperor  Alexander  to  pub- 
lish his  decrees  of  emancipation.  The 
sale  of  Russian  Amedca  to  the  Union  was 
a  breaeb  of  all  Musooirite  traditions,  and 
was  intended  to  conciliate,  by  a  conspicu- 
ous exhibition  of  deference  to  the  claim  of 
tbe  Union  to  mle  the  entire  Continent, 
the  deepest  pride  of  the  American  people, 
h  was  hinted  that,  in  the  event  of  a  quar- 
rel with  Qreot  Britain,  Washington  might 
And  an  ally  in  Russia,  and  the  Continen- 
tal gobemomhes  were  nfver  tired  of 
predicting  that  Russia  would  one  day 
teice  India  by  aid  of  aA  Ame^rican  alliance. 
U  is  doubtfiid  whether  the  Russian  Court 
has  ever  considered  a  pUn  so  vast  and  so 
uncertain,  but  it  is  certain  that  it  greatly 
desired  to  maintain  intimate  relations  with 
the  Republic,  and  to  keep  up  the  irrita- 
tion which  it  supposed  to  exist  between 
Washington  ana  St.  James's.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  American  people-  were  not 
indSsposed  to  welcome  Russian  advances 
with  a  demonstrative  warmth.  They  were 
angry  with  France  for  her  Mexican  policy, 
and  with  Great  Britain  for  her  Southern 
ftyupathies ;  they  were  grati^ed  bv  the 
tonne  taken  by  Czar  Alexander  during 
the  Civil  AVar,  and  their  special  intellect- 


ual foible,  their  admiration  for  the  gran* 
diose,  was  somehow  touched  by  reflections 
on  the  bigness -of  the  Ru.^sian  dominion. 
They  were  quite  ready  to  be  friends,  and 
especially  ready  to  use  the  alliance  as  a 
far-off"  menace  to  the  power  which,  as  they 
thought,  was  refusing  them  justice.  And 
yetj  with  all  these  advantages  in  their  fa- 
vour, tbe  Russian  Ministers  failed,  failed 
e^rcgiously,  failed  in  the  way  in  which  of 
all  others  it  was  improbable  they  would 
fail.  The  astute  Foreign  Minister  selected 
1^  agent  who  almost  from  the  first  made 
himself  unacceptable  to  the  Amencan 
President,  allowed  this  agent  to  assail  the 
head  of  a  Government  whoso  favour  he 
was  soliciting,  and  after  he  had  become 
aware  that  M.  Catacazy  was  an  object  of 
bitter  dislike  to  General  Grant,  ordered 
him  to  present  the  Grand  Duke  Alexis  at 
the  White  House,  and  so  spoiled  an  act 
of  unusual  international  courtesy,  Grand 
Dukes  usually  travelling  under  some  thiu 
disguise.  M.  Catacazy  may  have  much  to 
say  in  his  own  defence,  for  as  yet  we  have 
only  Mr.  Fish's  story;  but  nothing  he  can 
bring  forward  can  disprove  the  fact  evident 
from  Mr.  Fish's  own  letter,  that  he  was  a 
most  unsuccessful  Ambassador;  that  he 
misunderstood  the' character  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government,  and  misconceived  tbe 
temper  of  the  American  people.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  the  origin  of  his 
blunders,  though  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  Prince  Gortschakoff  should 
have  made  such  an  error  in  the  selection 
of  his  agent  M.  Catacazy,  a  Greek  by 
birth,  is  evidently  a  man  accustomed  to 
despotic  Courts  and  Southern  society,  to 
think  individuab  all-important,  to  gather 
"  opinion  "  from  the  talk  of  society,  and  to 
believe  intrigue  the  most  available  weapon 
of  diplomacy.  Hearing  incessant  denun- 
ciations of  England  from  those  around  liim^ 
he  fancied  that  Americans  really  desired 
to  keep  up  a  quarrel  with  that  country :  that 
they  would  dislike  a  settlement  of  all  dif- 
ferences even  on  their  own  terms,  and 
would  repudiate  a  President  who  pro- 

Eosed  one*  He  could  not  perceive  the 
reader  and  deeper  national  sentiment 
that  war  with  England  would  be  a  dread- 
ful war,  almost  a  civil  war,  a  calamity  to 
be  avoided  at  any  sacrifice,  except  that  of 
national  honour.  Being  told  every  dajr, 
again,  that "  the  people  were  above  Presi- 
dents, and  readmg  every  day  fierce  at- 
tacks on  Generid  Grant,  he  imagined  that 
an  appeal  lay  in  some  way  from  the  Pres- 
ident to  the  people,  and  forgot  the  broader 
truth  that  in  all  serious  foreign  affairs  the 
American  people  follows  and  does  not 
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lead  its  Government;  that,  for  instance,  a 
wave  of  the  President's  hand  instantly 
changed  the  first  ill-judged  resolution  of 
the  masses  in  the  Mason  and  Slidell  affair. 
He  consequently  uttempted,  as  we  under- 
stand Mr.  Fish's  narrative,  to  interest  the 
people  against  the  President,  just  as  in 
Constantinople  he  would  have  endeavoured 
to  set  off  one  Pacha  against  another,  and  we 
doubt  not  was  greatly  surprised  to  find 
how  futile  were  all  his  efforts,  how  utterly 
uncontrolled  the  American  "  Government," 
that  is,  the  President  when  supported  by 
the  Senate,  is  in  its  foreign  policy.  Ilis 
own  recall  was  demanded  on  other 
grounds  than  his  intrigues  against  Eng- 
land, grounds  which  affect  hjs  personal 
character,  and  can  hardly  be  fairly  dig- 
cussed  till  his  reply  has  been  published 
and  the  whole  facts  made  known,  but  his 
failure  as  a  diplomatist  in  Washington  is 
self-evident.  The  most  astute  government 
in  the  world  has  failed  in  one  object  on 
which  its  heart  was  set,  and  failed  because 
among  other  reasons  it  selected  an  agent 
speci^ly  ill  adapted  to  deal  with  the 
special  situation.  Our  Foreign  Office,  which 
is  not  supposed  to  be  excessively  astute, 
and  is  often  accused  of  knowing  nothing 
that  it  ought  to  know,  h*as  never  been  so 
badly  served  as  this. 

We  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  say  that 
even  if  M.  Catacazy  had  been  a  Bismarck, 
he  could  have  succeeded  in  securing  for 
his  country  an  alliance  with  the  Union 
available  as  against  England.  The  bonds 
which  bind  this  country  to  America  are 
too  strong  to  be  severed  by  any  trick  of 
diplomacy,  and  Russia  had  nothing  to  offer 
in  return  for  aid  which  in  any  serious  con- 
tingency would  have  involved  a  war.  Rus- 
sia could  not  prevent  the  Canadians  from 
defending  themselves  or  us  from  sweeping 
American  commerce  off  the  ocean,  while 
the  only  serious  diversion  she  could  create 
would  be  a  movement  with  which  Ameri- 
cans do  not  sympathize.  Russia  must  at- 
tack us  through  India,  and  in  India  the 
Americans  are  definitely  on  our  side. 
One  of  the  very  few  points  upon  which 
Americans  heartily  sympathize  with  us, 


Queen  Mathda's  celebrated  tapestry  at  Bay- 1 
eax  is  to  be  reproduoed  in  lithography  in  time 
for  next  year's  Interoational  Exhibition.  The 
Lords  of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  on 
Education  sanctioned  an  application  to  the  mu- 
nicipal outhorities  at  Bayeux,  who  gave  every 
facility,  to  Mr.  Candall,  to  whom  the  work  is 


without  arrikre  pens(fe  or  secret  jealou?T, 
is  our  government  of  India  —  as  witness 
O.  W.  Holmes'  remarks  on  the  Mutiny, 
and  the  tone  of  Bayard  Taylor's  travels 
in  India  —  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  this  is  so.  The  opinion  of  the 
New  Englanders  is,  in  the  long  run,  the 
governing  opinion  of  America,  and  the 
opinion  of  the  NeV  Englanders  on  India 
is  formed  mainly  by  Missionaries,  whose 
letters  are  the  delight  of  thousands  of 
quiet  villages  where  Indian  affairs  might 
be  supposed  to  be  unknown.  As  a  rule  — 
indeed  we  know  of  no  exception  —  these 
Missionaries  are  friendly  to  British  rule, 
which  protects  them  as  vigilantly  as  Eng- 
lishmen, which  secures  them  unlimited 
freedom  for  their  teaching,  and  which 
treats  them  invariably  with  personal  re- 
spect as  men  who,  up  to  their  lights,  are 
doing  good  at  the  sacrifice  of  personal 
ease.  They  would  object  to  the  rule  of  a 
power  devoted  to  the  Greek  Church  al- 
most as  strongly  as  Englishmen,  and  it  is 
by  them  that  in  any  collision  between 
England  and  Russ;ia  on  Indian  frontiers 
the  sympathies  of  the  American  public 
would  be  guided.  While,  therefore,  Amer- 
ica has  no  material  advantage  to  obtain 
from  a  Russian  alliance,  her  sentimental 
interests  would  be  sromewhat  strongly  pro- 
nounced against  one,  at  the  very  moment 
when  her  friendship  might  be  most  valu- 
able to  St.  Petersburg.  M.  Catacazy  could 
not  have  altered  these  conditions  by  any 
exhibition  of  tact  or  any  skill,  but  he  might, 
had  he  been  abler,  have  contrived  to  keep 
open  the  sore,  to  marshal  a  party  in  the 
Senate  favourable  to  delay,  to  neutralize 
much  of  the  friendliness  inspired  by  Earl 
de  Grey's  exertions,  and  so  to  have  kept 
the  Alabama  difficulty  suspended  over  our 
heads  until,  at  all  events,  affairs  in  France 
had  settled  themselves  a  little  more,  and 
Russia  could  have  turned  to  another  and 
very  powerful  ally.  That  he  did  not  suc- 
ceed even  in  this  may  be  due  in  the  main 
to  uncontrollable  circumstances,  but  is  cer- 
tainly no  proof  of  the  marvellous  state- 
craft we  are  all  of  us  apt  occasionally  to 
attribute  to  St.  Petersburg. 


I  entrusted.  The  reproduction  will  be  half  the 
size  of  the  tapestry,  sufficiently  large  to  show 
every  thread  and  every  mending  of  this  •*  samp- 
ler "  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  a  few  copies 
will  be  printed  of  the  fall  size,  218  feet  long,  19 
inches  high,  and  coloured  in  /oc  simile  of  the 
original. —  Lithographer, 
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OBGAN  MUSIC  AT  TWIUGHT. 

The  ferrid  breath  of  AugoBt,  that  all  day 
With  withering  kisses,  drooped  my  garden's 
splendour. 

Sank  with  the  sun,  and  like  his  parting  ray, 
Touched  the  sad  flowers  with  soft  caress  and 
tender. 

My  fevered  pulses  with  the  cool,  grew  calm. 
And  twilight  dews  freshened  the  lily's  beauty; 

Dropped  on  my  heart's  unrest  a  holy  balm, 
And  changed  to  dear  delight  each  dreary 
duty. 

In  this  translated  mood,  while  yet  the  fun, 
Flushed  the  pale  sky  with  twilight's  indecis- 
ion. 

By  music's  magic  charm  my  soul  was  won. 
And  aU  my  senses  steeped  in  joys  elysian. 

In  a  grand  temple  consecrate  to  Heaven, 

Whose  mullioned  windows  made  the  twilight 
dimmer. 

Fading  to  purple  gloom  but  faintly  riven. 
From  the  tall  choir,  with  distant  gaslights' 
glimmer. 

Woo'd  sweetly  there,  as  I,  a  thankftil  throng. 
And  reveient,  crowded  and  crossed  its  sacred 
portal, 

Woo'd  with  the  lure  of  high,  majestic  song. 
And  organ  voices  tender  and  immortal 

And  soon  athwart  the  listening  silence  crept, 
As  o'er  a  happy  heart  its  joy's  first  tremor, 

A  murmur  low,  as  if  the  organ  slept, 
Or  waking,  lingered  in  a  sweet  dilemma. 

But  in  a  moment  more,  resolved  its  doubt. 
Poured  through  the  tremulous  gloom  a  rhyth- 
mic river. 

Let  all  its  prisoned  floods  of  passion  out. 
And  set  a  thousand  answering  hearts  a  quiver. 

Without  —  the  clustering  shadows  of  the  night. 
Within  —  a  minicle  of  art's  creation; 

The  deep  cathedral  dusks  with  glory  bright, 
And  place  and  people  in  transfiguration! 

Onward  the  music,  with  the  moments  went, 
A  sweet  success  of  rapturous  falls  and  rises! 

While  first  the  player,  then  his  instrument. 
Engrossed  my  wonder  to  profound  surprises. 

Now,  in  soft  bipse,  as  murmuring  waters  go. 
Ran  the  low  symphonies  in  silvery  currents; 

Anon,  the  exultant  fugues'  o'erlapping  flow. 
Matched  the  wild  ecstasy  of  mountain  tor- 
rents. 

The  breath  of  prayer  hung  vibrant  on  the  chords. 
And  sobbed  its  tender  plea  in  mournful  mi- 
nor. 

Or  soaring  with  the  singers'  solemn  words, 
Upbore  my  spirit  to  a  realm  diviner. 


Betwixt  the  garish  day  and  waning  noon. 
The  organ  rapt  me  thus  to  Heaven's  bri^t 
portals; 

That  earthly  spells  should  draw  me  back  so 
soon, 

I  plead  the  weakness,  and  the  woe  of  mortals. 

Within  the  Organ's  voices  manifbld. 

Perplexing  now  the  air,  and  now  careniag. 
Linger  sweet  chords  and  strong  my  heart  to 
hold, 

For  many  days  within  their  lone  of  hlessiiig. 


"WHAT  18  THAT  TO  THEE?»* 

BT  THOMAS  D.  JA1CB8. 

When  I  am  called  to  die. 
To  yield  my  spirit  to  His  sacred  keeping. 
To  rest  my  body  in  the  long,  long  sleeping, 

I  fain  would  not  belie 
My  trust  in  Him  who  doeth  all  things  weU, 
Whose  will  alone  my  every  wish  should  queQ. 

I  would  not  vainly  choose 
What  road  shall  lead  me  up  the  holy  mountain. 
What  path  conduct  me  to  the  crystal  fountain; 

Nor  willing  be  to  lose 
The  guidance  of  the  hand  that  e'er  has  led 
In  ways  I  knew  not,  but  with  mercies  spread. 

If  gentle  be  the  call. 
If  faint  and  feeble  be  the  distant  warning. 
Like  dimmest  daystreak  of  the  early  morning. 

Tipping  the  pine  trees  tall. 
And  brighter  growing,  till  the  red  east  shines  , 
With  fuUesst  glory  on  the  glowing  pines. 

How  grateful  should  I  feel! 
That  I  might  still  behold  my  loved  ones  longer. 
Might  tarry  till  my  timid  faith  grew  stronger. 

Might  linger  to  reveal 
The  loves  that  buoyant  life  can  ne'er  unveil, 
Like  odours  evening  only  can  exhale. 

If  sudden  be  the  stroke. 
If  all  unhertilded  His  tolemn  ooming. 
Like  flash,  fiist  followed  by  the  thunder ^s  boom 

That  scathes  the  skyward  oak. 
While  pale  with  fe;ir  we  hold  our  bated  breath, 
In  awe  of  the  swift  messenger  of  death, 

How  blest  the  favored  lot! 
A  lot  to  few  departing  spirits  given  — 
Painless  to  pass  from  earth  and  sin  to  Heaven, 

Oh !  surely  it  were  not 
Departure  we  should  dread,  at  once  to  rise 
On  whirlwind  pinions  to  the  opening  skies. 

So  I  repose  my  trust; 
And,  whether  speedy  messenger  obeying. 
Or  waiting,  patiently,  my  Lord's  ddaying 

To  summons  me  to  rest, 
On  His  dear  love  my  willing  trust  would  dwell; 
He  knoweth  best;  He  doeth  all  things  welL 

Independent 
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From  The  Comhill  Magasiiie. 
THOMAS  FULLER. 

In  the  present  enlightened  period  the 
road  to  learning  is  carefully  macadamized. 
All  hindrances  are  swept  aside,  and  every 
tppliance  used  to  help  the  tottering  foot- 
steps towards  the  desired  goal.  Grave 
professors  condescend  to  act  .is  guides  to 
infants,  and  cunning  artists  beautify  every 
hahing-place  with  glowing  pictures,  de- 
signed with  the  strictest  regard  to  histori- 
cal accuracy.  So,  at  least,  I  am  informed, 
and,  as  in  duty  bound,  I  believe  the  change 
to  be  an  improvement.  To  me,  however, 
it  happened  that,  in  one  department  of 
learning,  the  text-book  of  my  infancy  was 
of  the  old-fashioned  kind.  Such  knowl- 
edge as  I  possessed  of  the  geography  of 
the  Holy  Land  was  derived  from  the  pages 
of  a  goodly  folio,  with  cover  blackened  by 
the  thumbs  of  some  six  generations  of 
readers,  and  with  grotesque  engravings 
which  would  revolt  a  critical  instinct 
ripened  by  three  modern  summers.  These 
last  affected  to  be  maps  of  the  teriitories 
of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  It  was  im- 
possible to  doubt  of  the  fidelity  of  the 
local  colouring,  for  the  trees  by  which 
they  were  profusely  sprinkled  had  been 
obviously  copied  to  the  life  from  that  pecu- 
liar species  which  still  flourishes  in  our 
Noah's  arks ;  certain  graven  images  pre- 
served in  the  same  museums  vouched  for 
the  truth  to  nature  of  sundry  interesting 
monsters  —  the  ravens,  for  instance,  which 
were  bringing  large  rolls  for  a  very  small 
prophet  —  and  the  bears  who  were  tearing 
the  forty-two  children  to  (as  I  must  con- 
fess) my  never-failing  delight.  There  was, 
indeed,  no  great  need  for  the  geographer  to 
portray  "elephants  for  want  of  towns." 
The  smallest  village  was  indicated  by  a 
cluster  of  distinctly-drawn  houses,  and  in 
the  intervals  the  various  incidents  of  Old 
Testament  history  crowded  every  vacant 
space.  Where  other  objects  were  wanting 
the  arms  of  the  tribes  were  blazoned  with 
dne  heraldic  accuracy  :  Dan,  for  example, 
Had  for  his  cognizance,  t?er/,  a  snake  or 
fidder  argent  uowed ;  and  Issachar  an  cuts 
argent  in  a  field  vert,  couchant  between  two 
^dens ;  though,  it  is  fair  to  add,  a  certain 
approximation  to  the  historical  sense  was 
indicated  by  the  statement  that  Dan  could 


not  have  an  eagle  for  his  crest,  for  the  ex- 
cellent reason  that  crests  "were  not  in- 
vented in  that  age.*'  The  natural  history, 
however,  was  more  exciting  than  the  ' 
heraldry.  Fuller,  of  whose  Pisgah-Sighi 
of  Palestine  I  am  of  course  speaking,  had 
found  it  necessary  to  beg  his  readers  not 
to  apply  his  scale  of  miles  to  the  "  history 
pictures  "  in  his  maps,  for  then,  as  he  truly 
observed,  "  some  men  would  appear 
giants,  yea  monsters,  many  miles  long;" 
but  my  childish  imagination  was  above 
such  niceties.  The  "  history  pictures " 
served  like  plums  dispersed  in  a  pudding, 
to  sharpen  a  flagging  appetite.  I  somo- 
times  wondered  whether  an  army  was  really 
as  the  artist  appeared  to  imagine,  some- 
thing like  an  animated  hat-brush,  the  bris- 
tles representing  the  thick  grove  of  spears, 
and  the  wooden  back  the  serried  mass  of 
warriors ;  and  there  were  difficulties  as  to 
the  relative  proportions  of  Jezebel  and  the 
large  dice-box  from  which  she  was  being 
extracted  in  order  to  be  thrown  to  two 
small  black  dogs ;  but  I  accepted  Balaam's 
ass,  and  Jonah's  whale,  and  Samson's 
foxes  as  very  fair  representations  of  the 
reality.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  was  a  short- 
coming in  that  quaint  old  performance 
that  it  failed  to  impress  upon  one  that 
there  was  any  great  reality  about  the 
Holy  Land.  Though  not  inclined  to  posi- 
tive scepticism  on  the  subject,  I  never 
thought  of  that  region  as  belonging  to  the 
commonplace  workaday  world  of  which 
London  was  also  a  part.  I  should  have  re- 
jected as  profane  the  suggestion  that  Jeru- 
salem was  accessible  by  means  of  rail-roads 
and  steam-boats,  much  as  older  persons 
repudiated  the  identification  of  Abraham 
with  an  Arab  sheikh.  The  more  orthodox 
faith  seemed  to  be  that  all  places  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible  had,  for  the  most  part, 
a  kind  of  cloud-land  existence,  like  the 
castle  in  St.  John's  vale,  only  assuming 
tangible  form  for  a  brief  period  on  Sun- 
days. The  Palestine  of  my  imagination 
was  a  semi-fabulous  region,  bounded  by 
well-known  countries  of  the  same  unsub- 
stantial character.  Somewhere  in  those 
parts  was  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of 
Death  where  Christian  bad  that  exciting 
adventure  with  Apollyon,  and  heard  in  the 
darkness  the  beast  which  made  "  a  groat 
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padding  noise."  Oflf  the  coast  lay  the 
islands  where  the  brave  Captain  GulUyer 
discovered  a  whole  nation  of  more  amiable 
*  Goliahs ;  and  closely  bordering  that  were 
wild  districts  where  Sinbad  found  valleys 
fall  of  diamonds,  where  Aladdin  got  into 
tronble  about  the  roc's  egg,  and  where  it 
was  held  to  be  a  crime  to  make  cream- 
tarts  without  pepper.  That  region  and 
the  world  of  daily  life  were  simply  incom- 
mensurable ;  they  could  no  more  come  in 
contact  than  De  Quincey's  Kingdom  of 
Gombroon  or  Hartley  Coleridge's  Tigro- 
sylvania  could  impinge  upon  France  or 
Germany.  It  was  a  childish  ignorance; 
and  yet,  to  parody  the  poet's  remark,  it  is 
not  very  much  pleasure  to  know  myself  to 
be  nearer  to  Palestine  than  when  I  was  a 
boy.  When  the  infantile  mind  refuses  to 
believe  that  the  camel  of  the  Zoological 
Gardens  is  of  the  same  breed  as  the  camel 
on  which  Rebecca  rode,  it  is  trying  to  do 
honour  to  the  objects  of  its  romance  by 
placing  them  in  a  purely  ideal  world,  cut 
off  from  all  prosaic  associations  with  buns 
and  country  cousins.  It  must.,  however, 
be  admitted  that  this  region,  to  which  ac- 
cess was  only  obtainable  on  Sundays 
had  some  more  questionable  peculiarities. 
Fuller  speaks  in  another  of  his  books  of 
a  certain  family  of  Shugburys  in  Waiv 
wickshire,  who  had  stars  in  their  coat-of- 
arms ;  whilst  similar  stars,  as  he  tells  us, 
are  found  in  stones  within  their  own  manor 
of  Shugbury :  a  circumstance  upon  which 
he  moralizes  after  his  fashion,  pointing  out 
that  the  Divine  arms,  **  Power,  wisdom,  and 
goodness,  are  to  be  seen  in  every  creature 
in  the  world,  from  worms  to  men."  Pales- 
tine, meaning,  of  course,  the  Sunday  Pales- 
tine—  seemed  to  be  full  of  such  natural 
enigmas.  Not  merely  its  animals,  but  its 
very  woods  and  rocks  and  rivers  had  an 
^opian  faculty  of  embodying  fables  — 
and  still  more  frequently  of  indulging  in 
apparently  purposeless  oddities.  The  salt- 
ness  of  the  Dead  Sea  received  quite  a  new 
flavour  when  it  appeared  that  it  **  would 
kill  that  Apocrypha  dragon,  which  Danieil  s 
said  to  have  choked  with  pitch,  fat,  and  hair 
if  he  should  be  so  adventurous  as  to  drink 
of  the  waters  thereof."  There  was  somehow 
nothing  shocking  to  our  sense  of  propriety 
in  these  and  innumerable  other  quaint 


fancies  with  which  the  book  was  thickly 
sprinkled.  "  Jest  not  with  the  two-edged 
sword  of  God's  word,''  says  Fuller  else- 
where. "  Will  nothing  serve  thee  to  wash 
thy  hands  in  but  the  font?  or  to  drink 
healths  in  but  the  Church  chalice  ?  "  And 
though,  even  in  his  most  solemn  moods,  he 
has  not  been  quite  able  to  act  up  to  his 
own  principles,  and  to  refrain  from  a  jest, 
or  even  a  downright  pun,  he  generally 
preserves  an  ostensibly  grave  countenance 
in  the  Pisgah- Sight,  There  is  always  a 
quiet  twinkle  in  his  eye,  but  there  is 
little  downright  facetiousness.  The  irre- 
pressible spirit  of  fun  with  which  he  must 
have  been  at  times  full  almost  to  bursting 
does  not  And  open  vent,  though  that  very 
circumstance,  it  may  be,  forces  it  to  leaven 
the  whole  narrative,  and  cast  the  most 
commonplace  statement  into  an  epigram- 
matic shape.  Perhaps  it  was  pardonable 
in  a  childish  reader  to  attribute  these 
strange  eccentricities  of  style  to  some 
occult  quality  in  the  soil  of  Palestine.  If 
the  history  was  meant  to  provide  us  with 
examples,  was  it  very  singular  that  the 
strangest  meanings  should  be  lurking  even 
in  the  physical  conformation  of  the  coun- 
try? 

That  error  has  of  course  been  dispelled. 
Further  experience  has  proved  beyond  a 
doubt  that  people  can  write  about  Pales- 
tine without  being  amusing;  and  in  its 
wider  acquaintance  with  Fuller  has  re- 
vealed that  amazing  wit,  of  which  few  men 
ever  possessed  a  more  abundant  share,  and 
the  blaze  of  which  has  perhaps  blinded 
some  of  his  readers  to  many  other  good 
qualities  which  he  undoubtedly  possessed. 
Strange,  indeed,  as  it  appears,  there  has 
been  at  least  one  adult  human  being  who 
has  lost  sight  of  the  wit  in  admiration  oC 
the  more  solid  merits.  Not  many  years 
ago  an  industrious  writer  published  a  life 
of  Fuller.  It  is  evidently  the  fruit  of  care- 
ful research,  and  genuine  love  for  the  hero 
of  the  story ;  and  yet  if  it  were  not  for 
two  circumstances,  the  reader  might  go 
from  one  end  to  the  other  without  discov- 
ing  that  Fuller  was  a  wittier  writer  than 
Baxter  or  Archbishop  Usher,  or  any  of  the 
sound  divines  the  contents  of  whose  folios 
are  as  solid  as  their  bindings.  One  cir- 
cumstance is  that  the  biography  contains 
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many  quotations,  and  that  the  most  per- 
Terse  iogenoitj  can  as  litle  dip  into  Fuller 
withont  bringing  up  some  quaint  conceit 
as  a  net  can  be  lowered  into  a  shoal  of 
herrings  without  touching  a  fish.  The  other 
is,  that  the  writer  is  once  or  twice  compelled 
to  refer  to  Fuller's  facetiousness,  with  a 
kind  of  reluctant  shrugging  of  the  should- 
ers, such  as  good  Dominie  Sampson  be- 
stowed upon  the  lively  Pleydell.    "It  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted,"  says  our  friend, 
"in  spite  of  the  beauties  with  which  his 
Good  Thoughts  **  (one  of  his  most  charac- 
teristic works)  "  abounds,  that  they  are  in 
some  instances  degraded  by  a  quaintness 
that  is  never  so  much  out  of  place  as  in 
religious  meditations."    The  simplicity  of 
this  criticism  is  worthy  of  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield.   There  is  a  degree  of  impervi- 
ousness  to  a  joke  which  becomes  positively 
bveable.    It  reminds  us  of  that  excellent 
hisbop  who  declared  that  there  were  some 
things  in  Gulliver^ s  Travels  which  he  could 
not  bring  himself  to  believe.   Fuller  too 
quaint  "  in  some  instances  I "    He  is  noth- 
ing if  not  quaint ;  quaintness  is  the  very 
element  in  which  he  lives  and  moves  and 
has  his  being ;  his  name  has  become  insep- 
arable from  quaintness ;  he  is  as  distinctly 
the  quaint  as  Hooker  the  judicious,  or 
Crichton,  with  less  reason,  the  admirable. 
And  the  very  differentia  of  Fuller,  that 
which  distinguishes  him  from  many  con- 
temporaries of  equal  quaintness,  and  others 
of  equal  beauty,  is,  that  his  beauties  are 
indissolubly  blended  with  his  quaintness. 
Which,  for  example,  is  the  most  predomi- 
nant in  the  following,  which  is  quoted 
within  a  page  or  two  of  this  charming 
criticism?   "Music  is  sweetest  near  or 
over  rivers,  where  the  echo  itself  is  best 
rebounded  by  the  water.   Praise  for  pen- 
tiveness,  thanks  for  tears,  and  blessing 
God  over  the  waters  of  affliction,  makes 
the  most  melodious  music  in  the  ears  of 
heaven."   Although  there  is  a  sort  of  en- 
vious infelicity  in  Fuller's  having  fallen  to 
the  share  of  so  curiously  constituted  a 
biographer,  it  may  serve  to  remind  us  that 
hii  facetiousness,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
was  probably  less  important  in  his  own 
eyes  than  in  those  of  his  readers.  No 
theologian  or  historian  would  be  pleased 
St  the  knowledge  that  his  memory  would 


be  preserved  chiefly  by  his  wit,  however 
admirable  it  might  be  in  quality.  And 
therefore  we  will  hope  that  it  would  have 
gratified  Fuller,  could  he  have  known  that 
in  the  second  century  after  his  death  he 
would  be  commemorated  as  a  model  of 
orthodoxy.  With  that,  however,  we  shall 
have  no  further  concern;  and  it  will, 
therefore,  be  enough  to  announce  to  those 
who  care  to  hear  it,  that  a  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England  considered  Fuller 
to  have  hit  off  with  marvellous  precision 
the  genuine  via  media  ;  and  if  it  be  asked 
which  genuine  via  mediae  it  can  only  be 
replied  that  the  critic  belonged  to  the 
school  of  moderate  Evangelicals. 

It  is  more  to  the  purpose  to  remark  that 
the  history  of  his  life  indicates  the  posses- 
sion of  other  qualities,  which  will  be  ad- 
mired by  a  larger  circle.  Wit,  however 
excellent,  cannot  be  the  staple  of  the  in- 
tellect of  any  considerable  man.  If  the 
most  Attic  salt  have  nothing  to  flavour,  it 
will  not  afford  a  very  tempting  dish.  In 
the  case  of  Fuller,  wit  in  its  most  fantastic 
forms,  to  adopt  the  metaphor  just  quoted, 
played  like  summer  lightning  over  the 
sweet  and  clear  waters  of  sound  sense  — 
free  in  a  most  unusual  degree  from  the 
slightest  admixture  of  bitterness.  He  only 
approaches  to  satire  —  though  to  satire  of 
the  kindliest  sort  —  when  an  irresistible 
sense  of  the  ludicrous  forces  him  to  notice 
the  foibles  of  men  whom  he  loves  all  the 
better  for  their  little  absurdities.  Some 
such  feeling,  for  example,  tinges  his  account 
of  an  exemplary  Dr.  Rudd,  who  had  won 
Queen  Elizabeth*s  favour  by  his  preaching. 
Archbishop  Whitgifl  informed  the  doctor 
that  her  M^'esty  admired  his  plainness  of 
speech  so  much  as  to  destine  him  to  the 
reversion  of  Canterbury.  "  Surely,"  says 
Fuller  slily,  "  his  Grace  was  too  inartificial 
a  man  (though  none  naturally  love  their 
successors  whilst  themselves  are  alive)  in- 
tentionally to  lay  a  train  to  blow  up  this 
archbishop  designed."  But  so  it  happened. 
Poor  Dr.  Rudd  took  the  Queen  at  her 
word,  and  besides  recommending  her  in 
1596  to  number  her  days  and  incline  her 
heart  unto  wisdom,  he  "  touched  on  the  in- 
firmities of  age,  *  when  the  grinders  shall 
be  few  in  number,  and  they  wax  dark  that 
look  out  at  the  windows ; '  personally  ap- 
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plying  it  to  the  Queen  —  how  age  had  fur- 
rowed her  face,  and  besprinkled  her  hair 
with  its  meal."  Dr.  Rudd  had  no  further 
opportunities  of  preaching  about  the 
Queen's  grinders,  and  was  never  again 
mentioned  as  Whitgifl's  successor.  Or 
take  an  exquisite  touch  in  the  portrait  of 
the  "pious  and  painful"  Mr.  Perkins. 
This  gentleman  "would  pronounce  the 
word  damn  with  such  an  emphasis  as  left  a 
doleful  echo  in  his  auditors'  ears  a  good 
while  after;  and  when  catechist  of  Christ's 
College,  in  expounding  the  ten  command- 
ments, applied  them  so  home  as  almost  to 
make  his  hearers'  hearts  fall  down  and 
hairs  to  stand  upright."  Painful  Mr. 
Perkins,  as  we  are  glad  to  hear,  became 
milder  in  his  old  age,  and  probably  lost 
his  skill  in  pronouncing  the  word  damn. 

There  is  not,  it  may  be  said,  much  ven- 
om in  this  satire  ;  and,  in  fact,  it  would  be 
diflBcult  to  distil  from  Fuller's  whole  works 
enough  to  supply  a  single  good  slashing 
article  of  the  modern  type,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  ftirious  invectives  of  his  own  time. 
His  only  considerable  controversy  ended 
by  his  reconciliation  to  his  antagonist,  a 
result  due  chiefly  to  Fuller's  good  temper 
and  candour.  He  would,  to  express  it  in 
a  word,  have  loved  Charles  Lamb,  and 
been  disgusted  by  Swift.  There  is  some- 
thing childlike  about  the  gentleness  of  his 
temper,  as,  to  say  the  truth,  there  is  some- 
thing occasionally  childish  in  his  jokes. 
He  apparently  doubted  whether  Jews 
should  be  exiled,  or  heretics  —  unless,  in- 
deed, their  heresies  concern  those  "  points 
of  religion  which  are  awfully  to  be  be- 
lieved,"—  should  be  put  to  death.  He 
could  scarcely  be  unfair  to  a  Puritan,  or 
even  to  a  Papist ;  a  fact  which,  considering 
the  uncompromising  times  in  which  he 
lived,  should,  perhaps,  lead  us  to  condemn 
him  as  a  baa  hater.  Some  exculpation 
might,  perhaps,  be  attempted  by  a  deter- 
mined whitewasher  even  on  that  head. 
We  may  charitably  hope  that  he  had  a 
greater  stock  of  ill-feeling  than  he  cared 
to  express.  Once,  he  tells  us,  he  publicly 
prayed,  soon  after  the  King's  death,  that 
the  nation  might  be  settled  on  its  "  true 
foundation;"  and  had  some  difficulty  in 
interpreting  this  ambiguous  phrase  to  the 
satisfaction  of  a  then  powerful  hearer. 
"  When  men  come  with  nets  in  their  ears," 
he  says,  "  it  is  good  for  the  preacher  to 
have  neither  fish  nor  fowl  in  his  tongue," 
and  he  exults  in  the  safe  avowal  that  his 
manner  was  really  that  which  had  been 
suspected.  A  certain  degree  of  judicious 
reticence  is  observable  in  the  Worthies  and 
the  Church  History.   Persecution,  it  is  ob- 


FULLER- 

served,  i«  the  great  school  for  learning  tol- 
eration. Fuller's  great  contemporary, 
Jeremy  Taylor,  wrote  his  eloquent  plea 
for  liberty  when  he  was  himself  a  sufferer, 
and  did  not  quite  stick  to  his  principles 
when  the  rod  was  placed  in  his  hand,  in- 
stead of  being  applied  to  his  back.  And, 
therefore,  we  might  hope  that,  if  Fuller's 
life  had  been  prolongCKl  further  into  the 
good  times  of  the  Restoration,  his  mind 
would  have  recovered  its  tone,  and  his  de- 
ficiency in  party-spirit  have  proved  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  temporary  expedient. 
And  yet,  to  say  the  truth,  the  apology 
would  scarcely  bear  inspection.  Hatred, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  whole  tenor  of 
his  writings,  was  a  quality  left  out  of  his 
composition.  Moderation  is  his  favourite 
virtue  from  first  to  last.  His  pet  proverb, 
repeated  in  many  passages  of  his  works,  ia 
that  you  should  not  split  the  board  by 
driving  in  a  nail  violently,  without  first 
"wimbling"  a  hole  for  its  reception.  He 
had  not  the  passion  which  makes  a  man 
rush  into  martyrdom,  and  erred,  if  he  erred 
at  all,  rather  on  the  side  of  too  great  pli- 
ancy. A  queer  expedient  for  stuffing  his 
Church  History  with  dedications  is  alleged 
as  a  proof  of  subserviency;  and  his  por- 
trait of  the  King,  in  the  Holy  and  Profane 
State,  is  said  to  be  a  specimen  of  fulsome 
flattery.  Yet  we  would  rather  compare 
his  exuberant  dedications  to  the  grand 
performance  which  closes  a  display  of  fire- 
works—  a  sort  of  supererogatory  exhibi- 
tion of  the  resources  of  his  marvellous 
ingenuity.  And  if  Charles  I.  is  drawn 
more  glowingly  than  the  customs  of  the 
time  sanctioned  (rather  a  doubtful  point), 
it  should  be  added  in  fairness  that  the 
same  eulogy  was  published  in  a  subsequent 
edition,  when  his  idol  was  almost  approach- 
ing the  steps  of  the  scaflbld.  Fuller,  in 
fact,  was  a  consistent,  not  a  hot-headed 
royalist;  and  the  very  worst  that  could 
fairly  be  said  against  him  is  that  he  pos- 
sessed enough  of  the  wisdom  of  the  ser- 
pent to  keep  his  head  above  water  in 
troublous  times.  And,  even  then,  we 
must  attribute  such  immunity  as  he  en- 
joyed to  the  fact  that  he  was,  by  an  excep- 
tion to  ordinary  laws,  a  man  who  excited 
warm  attachments,  even  though  he  felt  no 
warm  aversions. 

For  one  reason  or  another  Fuller  has 
become  a  kind  of  privileged  pet  amongst 
those  traders  in  literary  curiosities  whose 
favourite  hunting-ground  is  amongst  the 

Seat  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
e  is  the  spoilt  child  of  criticism  whose 
most  audacious  revolts  against  the  respect- 
able laws  of  taste  have  an  irresistible 
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elaim.    Some  of  their  eulogies  rather  tax 
oar  credulity.   Coleridge  almost  ventures 
the  assertion  that,  next  to  Shakspeare, 
Fuller,  beyond  all  other  writers,  "  excites 
in  him  the  sense  and  emotion  of  the  mar- 
TellouB  —  the  degree  in  which  any  given 
foculty,  or  combination  of  faculties,  is  pos- 
sessed and  manifested  so  far  surpassing 
what  one  would  have  thought  possible  in 
a  single  mind,  as  to  give  one's  admiration  | 
the  Savour  and  quality  of  wonder.*'  A 
recent  writer,  labouring  to  give  some  no- 
tion of  Fuller's  extraordinary  fertility  of 
illustration,  declares  that,  in  this  respect, 
Burke  and  Jeremy  Taylor  are  his  only  ri- 
vals.   The  comparison,  even  when  nar- 
rowed to  this  point,  requires  so  many 
qualifications  before  it  can  be  made  to 
bold  water  that  we  need  not  consider  its 
merits.    Such  analogies,  to  say  tho  truth, 
are  at  best  a  dan<;erous  game.   Fuller  is 
too  obstinately  original  to  allow  us  to  find 
any  tolerably  homogeneous  writer  against 
whom  he  could  be  fairly  measured.  If, 
however,  we  were  driven  to  discover  some 
parallel,  it  would  be  better  to  seek  in 
rather  lower  regions;  the  wit  which  de- 
tects innumerable  points  of  unsuspected 
resemblance  at  contrast  throughout  earth 
and  heaven  seems  to  differ  in  essence,  as 
well  as  in  degree,  from  the  splendid  io)- 
aginations  which  lay  all  knowledge  under 
contribution.   The  peculiarity  of  Fuller's 
illustrations  is,  that  the  two  things  com- 
pared are  as  unlike  as  possible,  whilst 
I^cisely  the  reverse  is  true  of  the  great- 
est imaginative  writers.   Their  metaphors 
cast  light  into  dark  places ;  Fuller'H,  as  a 
gener^  rule,  strike  out  a  brilliant  spark, 
which  only  flashes  upon  you  a  deceitful 
gleam  of  resemblance.   With  all  due  love 
of  Fuller,  it  is  easier  to  detect  a  humbler 
resemblance  with  our  modem  clerical  hu- 
mourist —  Sydney  Smith.   Their  writings, 
indeed,  are  as  different  as  the  tastes  of  their 
periods.   But,  if  we  imagine  the  worthy 
canon  transported  to  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  encouraged  to  give  the  reins  to 
his  comic  fancy,  we  imagine  that  he  could 
have  rivalled  his  great  predecessor.  His 
popular  sayings  have  something  of  the 
Fuller  flavour.   The  proposal  to  take  off 
hiflfle^h  and  sit  in  his  bones  is  a  good  spec- 
imen of  the  extravagant  conceit ;  and,  for 
a  shrewd  quibble.  Fuller  would  have  de- 
lighted in  the  recommendation  to  the  Al- 
dermen to  lay  their  heads  in  order  to  make 
a  wooden  pavement.   The  wit  was  in  both 
cases  planted  in  a  sound  substratum  of 
Bouid  common  sense,  and  in  both  cases 
united  with  a  healthy  temperament  which 
prevented  it    firom  turning  sour,  and 


prompted  innocent  fun  rather  than  bitter- 
ness. The  pugnacious  element  indeed  was 
developed  to  infinitely  greater  excess  in 
Smith,  and  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  if  im- 
mersed in  the  civil  wars,  would  hardly 
have  lived  out  his  days  without  some  close 
acquaintance  with  the  gaol  and  the  pillory. 

Not  to  pursue  the  parallel  too  far,  it 
may,  perhaps,  be  safely  said  that,  if  Fuller 
and  Sydney  Smith  could  have  exchanged 
centuries,  each  would  have  adopted  some 
of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  the 
other's  manner.  Of  the  two,  we  should 
say  that  Fuller  was  the  most  felicitously 
placed.  The  age  in  which  he  lived  was 
prepared  to  fool  him  to  the  top  of  his  bent ; 
instead  of  cramping  his  energies  by  liter- 
ary proprieties,  it  fairly  threw  the  reins  on 
his  neck,  and  left  him  to  plunge  and  rear 
and  throw  up  his  heels  as  he  pleased.  In- 
deed, it  stimulated  rather  than  permitted 
his  freaks  of  fancy.  A  man  with  so  much 
quicksilver  in  his  blood  would  have  been 
comic  even  if  placed  in  a  modern  pulpit, 
and  swathed  m  sevenfold  respectability. 
But  at  that  day  no  whim,  however  prepos- 
terous, no  quibble,  however  childish,  no 
allusion,  however  far-fetched,  was  for- 
bidden to  him.  Wide,  indeed,  as  was  the 
licence  granted  to  him,  he  succeeded 
in  astonishing  his  contemporaries.  His 
antagonist  Heylin  reproaches  him  for 
the  **  merry  tales  and  scraps  of  trench- 
er-jests," which  would  be  fitter  as 
a  supplement  to  the  Hundred  Merry 
Tales  than  as  part  of  a  Church  history. 
Fuller  is  scandalized  at  this  charge,  and 
declares  that,  if  his  accuser  will  produce 

the  most  light  and  ludicrous  story  in  all 
the  book,  he  will  match  it  with  equal  levi- 
ties in  the  gravest  authors  ^  extanf 
Though  Fuller  might  have  been  hard  put 
to  it  to  maintain  his  challenge,  his  appar- 
ent unconsciousness  of  impropriety  is  char- 
acteristic. The  most  ominary  form  of 
Fuller's  wit  is  a  singular  compromise  be- 
tween jest  and  earnest.  One  reader  might 
regard  as  said  in  all  seriousness  what 
would  strike  another  as  outrageously  gro- 
tesque. One  cannot  but  suspect  that  Ful- 
ler sometimes  said  good  things  with  gen- 
uine unconsciousness  of  their  wit,  and  even 
that  some  of  his  good  things  have  become 
good  since  his  death.  The  explanation  is 
simple.  The  quaintness  of  Fuller  and 
some  of  his  contemporaries  is  a  peculiar 
literary  species,  which  may  be  described 
as  a  hybrid  between  pedantry  and  wit. 
The  secret  of  much  of  nis  facetiousness  is 
that  he  forces  the  formal  phraseology  of 
the  expiring  school  to  plav  strange  antics 
for  the  amusement  of  the  new.  Some- 
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times  he  uses  it  with  so  grave  a  face  that 
we  almost  take  him  for  a  genuine  pedant, 
and  sometiokes  with  so  broad  a  grin  that 
he  almost  sinks  to  buffoonery.  I^mething 
of  the  same  thing  may  be  observed  at  the 
present  day.  A  youth  fresh  from  the  uni- 
versities will,  at  times,  ornament  his  con- 
versation with  strange  metaphors  derived 
from  his  studies.  Such  a  youth,  for  ex- 
ample, has  been  heard  to  describe  heaven 
as  a  sphere  in  which  the  holiness  varies  in- 
versely as  the  radius.  Take  him  serious- 
ly, and  he  is  a  pedant,  or,  in  modern  lan- 
guage, a  prig.  Credit  him  with  a  percep- 
tion of  his  own  absurdity,  and  we  have  one 
of  the  quaint  formulae  in  which  Fuller's 
soul  delighted.  The  secret  here  is  the  use 
of  technical  language  in  a  totally  inappro- 

friate  sphere,  and  in  one  shape  or  another 
'uller  performs  infinite  variations  upon 
this  trick.  Here^for  example,  is  a  freak 
of  language  adapted  for  the  atmosphere  of 
the  schools.  David,  he  says,  formed  a 
practical  syllogism,  of  which  the  mtgor  was 
a  lion,  the  minor  was  a  bear,  and  the  prac- 
tical conclusion  that  he  could  kill  Groliah. 
The  true  seholar,  he  tell  us,  is  provided 
with  all  manner  of  offensive  and  defensive 
weapons,  as  syllogisms,  long  swords; 
enthymemes,  short  daggers;  dilemmas, 
two-edged  swords  that  cut  on  both  sides ; 
sorites,  chain-shot ;  and  for  the  defensive, 
distinctions,  which  are  shields;  retrac- 
tions, which  are  targets  with  a  pike  in  the 
midst  of  them,  both  to  defend  and  oppose.'* 
A  pleasure,  which  we  find  it  hard  to  under- 
stand, was  taken  in  flourishing  all  the  in- 
struments in  this  armoury.  Wonderful 
were  the  word-tournaments  in  which  our 
ancestors  delighted.  Fuller  tells  us  of  the 
charming  entertainment  provided  for 
Queen  Elizabeth  on  her  last  visit  to  Ox- 
ford. It  was  disputed,  "whether  it  be 
lawful  to  dissemble  in  matters  of  relig- 
ion?" One  of  the  opponents,  he  says, 
"  endeavoured  to  prove  the  affirmative  by 
his  own  example,  who  then  did  what  was 
lawful,  and  yet  he  dissembled  in  speaking 
against  the  truth  —  the  Queen  being  well 
pleased  at  the  wittiness  of  the  argument." 
It  is  quite  in  harmony  with  this  vein  of 
wittiness  when  Fuller  fills  pages  with  such 
quibbles  as  this:  Malice  is  angry  with 
him  (the  good  judge)  because  she  cannot 
be  angry  with  him."  Or,  again,  Fuller's 
outrageous  puns  are  not  unfrequently  puns 
of  pure  wantonness  —  mere  purposeless 
freaks  of  lai^uage ;  but  they  pass  by  im- 
perceptible oegrees  into  serious  philologi- 
eal  statements.  *^  Temptunif'^  ne  says, 
gravely,  quasi  tectum  amplum,  a  large 
covered   space;"  Minden,  he  declares, 


means  mine-thine,  because  the  town  had 
two  founders;  "malignant"  mar  be  de- 
rived either  from  "  malis  ignis,"  bad  fire, 
or  malum-lignumy"  bad  wood;  bonfire, 
however,  a  word  which  he  can  seldom 
mention  without  a  pun,  is  not,  in  his  opin- 
ion, derived  from  ftonc-fire,  as  carrying  a 
reference  to  the  "  burning  of  martyrs,  £st 
fashionable  in  England  in  the  reign  of 
King  Henry  IV."  It  was  held  in  those 
days  that  any  two  words  which  could  be 
tortured  into  any  resemblance  of  sound 
and  meaning  were  necessarily  related.  In 
other  words,  etymology  was  simply  pan- 
ning; and  Fuller  differs  only  from  the 
genuine  pedant  in  so  far  as  he  evidently 
rejoices  in  proportion  to  the  utterly  out- 
rageous nature  of  the  suggestion. 

jPunning,  however,  is,  in  this  sense, 
merely  one  branch  of  a  more  general 
method.  There  are  puns,  if  one  may  say 
so,  in  substance  as  well  as  in  words ;  and 
these  strange  derivations  of  words  bear  to 
modern  phUology  the  same  relation  that 
such  allegories  as  Bacon  expounded  in  his 
book  on  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients  bear 
to  the  new  science  of  comparative  mythol- 
ogy. Any  meaning  which  can  be  twisted 
out  of  words  or  out  of  ancient  legends, 
when  put  on  the  rack  of  a  boundless  ingen- 
uity, is  assumed  to  be  the  explanation  of 
their  origin.  Take  any  text  in  the  Bible, 
for  example,  without  the  slightest  regard 
to  its  history  or  its  position,  and  assume 
that  it  is  not  only  true,  but  that  any  infer- 
ence drawn  from  it,  or  any  symbolical 
meaning  that  can  be  fitted  to  it  is  equally 
certain,  and  you  have  a  boundless  field  for 
ingenuity.  Every  sermon  and  treatise  of 
those  days  teems  with  ingenious  applica- 
tions which  may  remind  us  of  the  celebra- 
ted argument  of  the  "angelical  doctor 
who  deduced  the  necessity  of  implicit  faith 
from  the  words,  "  the  oxen  were  ploughing 
and  the  oxen  feeding  beside  them."  It  is 
here,  above  all,  that  Fuller  finds  the  wide- 
est  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  marvellous 
faculty  of  discovering  unsuspected  analo- 
gies. Even  his  ingenuity  could  scarcely 
surpass  the  performances  of  many  grave 
divines.  He  quotes,  for  example,  as  an 
authority  against  toleration,  the  text, 
"  Thou  shalt  not  plough  with  an  ox  and  an 
ass."  His  own  meditations  are  full  of  such 
remarks  as  this :  Can  one  commit  one  sin 
more,  and  but  one  sin  more?  Unclean 
creatures  went  by  couples  into  the  ark." 
He  is  far  too  much  pleased  with  this 
quaint  parallel  to  care  for  the  utter  ir- 
relevancy of  the  remark.  Rather,  the 
irrelevancy  is  the  reason  why  he  loves  it. 
He  gives  his  theory  in  an  anecdote  of  a 
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certain  preacher,  whom  he  much  com- 
mends for  extracting  all  manner  of  fruitful 
lessons  from  this  rattier  unpromising  text : 
''Am  not  I  thine  ass,  upon  which  thou 
hast  ridden  ever  since  I  was  thine  unto 
this  day  ?  "  "  How  fruitful,"  he  exclaims, 
"are  the  seeming  barren  places  of  Scrip- 
ture 1 "  or,  indeed,  of  any  other  work,  if 
only  yon  are  permitted  to  deduce  from  it 
any  conclusion  which  the  most  fertile  im- 
a<:<^nation  can  hang  on  to  it  by  means  of 
the  most  arbitrary  associations. 

The  peculiarity,  then,  of  Fuller,  is  not 
that  he  makes  far-fetched  quotations,  or 
that  his  logical  gambols  are  of  the  most 
unaccountable  nature.  So  far  he  is  mere- 
ly adopting  a  recognized  method  in  which 
half  the  preachers  and  writers  of  his  time 
might  be  his  rivals.  His  merit  is  that  his 
most  fantastic  caprices  are  always  witty. 
Nothing  is  more  wearisome  than  this  in- 
cessant straining  of  the  invention  in  the 
hands  of  an  essentially  dull  writer;  the 
jokes  of  such  a  man  are  always  missing 
fire.  Fuller's  instinct  is  infallible  p  he 
touches  his  queer  fancies  so  lightly  that 
vou  are  never  disgusted ;  if  for  a  moment 
he  seems  to  be  serious,  he  is  instantly  off 
upon  some  outrageous  conceit  which  would 
extort  laughter  from  a  bishop  at  a  funeral. 
The  same  love  of  strange  conceits  was 
equally  prevalent  amongst  the  poets  whom 
Dt.  Johnson  chose  to  call  the  metaphysi- 
cal school,  probably  because  the  doctor 
held  —  with  what  justice  need  not  be  in- 
quired —  that  metaphysics  is  merely  a 
name  for  verbal  juggling.  In  poetry  the 
effect  is  simply  vexatious.  The  warmest 
admirers  of  George  Herbert — who  is  now 
probably  the  best  known  poet  of  the 
school — have  been  profoundly  annoyed 
when  he  descends  from  his  loftier  strain  to 
the  wretched  quibbles  which  mar  it  so 
cruelly  —  when  he  devotes  a  poem  to  a 
wretched,  if  not  profane,  pun  about  "! 
ease  yon,**  and  crams  into  fourteen  lines 
more  than  a  score  of  quaint  similitudes 
for  prayer,  each  more  fiur-fetched  than  its 
predecessor;  or  when  he  spoils  a  fine 
Btanza  by  its  last  two  lines  after  this 
fashion :  — 

For  m  the  winds  do  blow. 
The  earth  doth  rest»  heaTen  move  and  waters 
flow; 

Nothing  we  see  but  means  our  good 
As  our  delight  or  as  our  measure; 

The  whole  is  either  our  cupboard  of  food. 
Or  cabinet  of  pleasure. 

In  Fuller's  lively  prose,  the  quaintness 
would  be  an  additional  charm:  in  Her- 
bert's solemn  devotion  it  is  the  fly  in  the 


pot  of  ointment.  Or  take  one  of  Cowley's 
often^quoted  absurdities.  "  I  saw,"  he 
says  in  the  Davideis  — 

I  saw  him  fling  the  stone  as  if  he  meant 
At  once  his  murder  and  his  monument 

This,  as  a  bit  of  serious  eloquence,  is  hope- 
lessly absurd ;  but  it  is  one  of  Fuller's  pet 
jokes,  and  his  variations  are  always  amus- 
ing ;  as  where  he  speaks  of  "  Aphek, 
whose  walls  falling  down,  gave  both  death 
and  gravestones  to  27,000  of  Benhadad's 
soldiers;"  or,  to  quote  a  rather  similar 
grotesque,  observes  of  the  amiable  habit 
of  Elizabethan  sailors,  who  threw  negroes 
into  the  sea,  "  the  murder  is  not  so  soon 
drowned  as  the  men."  The  good  captain, 
he  adds,  "counts  the  image  of  God  as 
nevertheless  his  image  cut  in  ebony  as  if 
done  in  ivory." 

Conceits,  so  irritating  in  poetry,  may  be 
excellent  jokes  in  prose.  It  is  worth  re- 
marking that  Fuller's  first  performance 
was  what  he  called  a  poem  ;  its  title  being 
"David's  heinous  sin,  hearty  repentance, 
heavy  punishment."  It  has  recently  been 
reprinted  by  one  of  his  admirers,  who, 
however,  is  fain  to  confess  that  it  is  not  of 
much  poetical  merit.  In  fact.  Fuller,  had 
he  confined  himself  to  that  mode  of  ex- 
pression, would  have  been  as  frigid  and 
as  dull  as  the  now  unreadable  Cowley. 
One  specimen  will  perhaps  prove  it  suffi- 
ciently. This  is  David's  pathetic  lamenta- 
tion for  Absalom :  — 

My  son,  whose  body  had  of  grace  the  fill! 

My  son,  whose  sonl  was  so  devoid  of  grace! 

Without  my  knowledge  and  against  my  will, 

My  son,  in  cause  so  bad,  so  strange  a  plaoe; 
My  son,  my  son,  for  which  I  must  complain, 
I  fear  in  soul  as  in  the  body  slain. 
Would  I  might  die  that  thou  might'st  live 
again! 

In  this  case,  the  necessity  of  rhyming  has 
quenched  not  only  his  poetry  but  his  wit ; 
but  even  where  his  wit  breaks  out  it  seems 
to  have  all  the  fun  taken  out  of  it.  To  do 
complete  justice,  it  must  be  added  that 
Fuller,  who  could  be  so  prosaic  in  verse, 
often  rises  to  the  poetical  in  prose.  Every 
now  and  then,  his  quaint  comparisons  re- 
veal deep  feeling  or  genuine  thought  as 
well  as  a  mere  faculty  for  detecting  odd 
resemblances,  though  even  his  finest  pas- 
sages have  some  touch  of  the  gro- 
tesque about  them.  Such  an  instance, 
for  example,  may  be  found  in  Fuller's 
approximation  to  the  often-quoted  lines  of 
Waller  — 

The  sours  dark  cottage  battered  and  decayed. 
Lets  in  new  light  tlm>ugh  chinks  whioh  time 
has  made. 
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"  Drawinff  near  her  death,"  saya  Fuller  of 
of  St.  Monica,  she  sent  most  pious 
thought^  to  heaven,  and  her  soul  saw  a 
glimpse  of  happiness  through  the  chinks 
of  her  sickness-broken  body."  It  may  be 
remarked,  by  the  way,  that  Fuller  appar- 
ently deserves  the  credit  of  another  fine 
conceit  of  the  same  poet.  lie  quotes  Wal- 
ler in  his  Worthies  in  the  form  — 

We  know  no  more  what  they  do  do  above, 
Save  only  that  they  sing  and  that  they  love. 

The  second  line,  as  written  by  Waller  (in 
the  poem  on  the  death  of  Lady  Rich),  runs, 
"that  they  happy  are  and  that  they  love  " 
Fuller's  version  is  improved  by  the  addi- 
tional fancy.  We  may  quote  one  other 
parallel,  which  has  sometimes  been  no- 
ticed, as  a  proof  of  Fuller's  power  of  mix- 
ing the  absurd  with  the  elevated.  Speak- 
ing of  graves,  he  tells  a  story  of  an  Eng- 
lishman dying  in  Spain  and  suffering  from 
the  attempts  of  the  priests  for  his  conver- 
sion. "  Their  last  argument  was,  *  If  you 
will  not  turn  Roman  Catholic,  then  your 
body  shall  be  unburied.*  *Then,*  an- 
swered he,  *  I  will  stink ;  *  and  so  turned 
his  head  and  died."  Directly  after  which 
amazing  retort,  he  adds  this  fine  sentence. 
"  A  good  memory  is  the  best  monument. 
Others  are  subject  to  casualty  and  time ; 
and  we  know  that  the  Pyramids  them- 
selves, doting  with  age,  have  forgotten  the 
names  of  their  founders."  In  this,  though 
strikingly  said,  there  is  still  a  certain  fla- 
vour of  quaintness.  In  Sir  Thomas 
Browne's  hands,  the  quaintness  is  ab- 
sorbed in  the  poetry.  **  Time  sadly  over- 
cometh  all  thmgs,  and  is  now  dominant 
and  sitteth  upon  a  sphinx,  and  looketh  unto 
Memphis  ana  old  Thebes,  whilst  his  sister, 
Oblivion,  reclineth  on  a  pyramid  gloriously 
triumphing  —  and  turning  old  glories  into 
dreams.  History  sinketh  beneath  her 
cloud.  The  traveller,  as  he  paceth  amaz- 
edly  through  these  deserts,  asketh  of  her, 
*  Who  builded  the  Pyramids  ?  '  and  she 
mumbleth  something,  but  what  it  is  he 
heareth  not." 

It  is  comparatively  rare,  however,  for 
Fuller  to  rise  to  the  borders  of  that  lofty 
region  of  eloquence  where  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  treads  like  a  native.  In  fact,  he 
is  little  given  to  soaring,  and  distinctly 
prefers  the  earth  to  the  clouds;  his  wis- 
dom is  such  as  comes  from  excellent  good 
sense,  without  any  great  profundity  of 
thought;  his  piety  is  that  of  a  cheerful 
and  admirably  expressive  person  who  has 
never  sounded  the  depths  of  despair  or 
risen  to  ecstatic  rapture ;  and  his  wit 
owes  its  charm  to  its  being  obviously  the 


BpontaneoQS  outburst  of  a  nature  of  irre* 
pressible  buoyancy  and  childlike  frivolity 
of  amusement.  Whatever  emotion  is  ex- 
cited in  his  breast,  it  seems  to  stir  him  to 
the  same  outward  expression:  any  fuel 
will  support  his  flame ;  if  in  a  merry  mood, 
he  jests  to  express,  and  if  solemn,  he  jests, 
as  we  must  suppose  to  hide  them.  An- 
swering an  assailant,  in  a  passage  full  of 
real  feeling,  he  indulges  himself  with  this 
outrageous  pun.  "As  for  other  stains 
and  spots  in  my  soul,  I  hope  (be  it  spoken 
without  the  least  verbal  reflection)  that 
He  who  is  the  Fuller's  soap  (Malachi  iii. 
2)  will  scour  them  forth  with  His  merit." 
It  is  amusing  to  see  Fuller's  compunction 
constraining  him  to  call  attention  to  his 
pun  by  disavowing  it.  On  the  same  prin- 
ciple, he  is  careful  to  tell  us  that  we  ought 
not  to  indulge  in  such  unreasonable  jokes 
as  that  of  a  dying  man  who  was  asked  by 
the  priest  preparing  to  administer  ex- 
treme unction,  where  were  his  feet,  and  re- 
plied, "  at  the  end  of  my  legs."  We  are 
quite  sure,  notwithstanding,  that  Fuller 
himself,  when  in  extremis  would  have  been 
unable  to  resi^^t  such  a  quibble.  One  other 
specimen  of  this  rather  questionable  ten- 
dency may  be  enough.  When  Drake's 
ships  were  in  great  danger  Fuller  tells  us 
that  the  crews  received  the  Holy  Com- 
munion, "  dining  on  Christ  in  the  Sacra- 
ment, expecting  no  other  than  to  sup  with 
him  in  heaven."  This  illustrates  the  fur- 
ther peculiarity  that  Fuller's  wit  runs  riot 
whenever  he  has  a  tragedy  to  relate.  A 
perfect  shower  of  puns,  quibbles,  absurd 
analogies,  and  quaint  quotations  is  his 
mode  of  testifying  sympathy,  as  well  as 
every  other  passion.  He  laments,  for  ex- 
ample, the  hard  fate  of  Ridley  and  Hoop- 
er ;  but  he  is  unable  to  refrain  from  notic- 
ing the  odd  result  that,  as  their  legs  were 
burnt  before  their  bodies,  **  their  upper 

f)arts  were  but  confessors,  whilst  their 
ower  parts  were  martyrs."  Even  when 
describing  the  massacre  of  the  babes  at 
Bethlehem,  a  certain  sense  of  the  ludicrous 
blends  with  his  pathos.  "  One  mother," 
he  says,  "  stood  amazed,  as  if  she  had  lost 
her  son  and  senses  together;  another 
bleeds  out  sorrow  in  her  eyes  to  prevent 
festering  in  her  heart ; "  and  yet,  as  ho 
concludes,  **  their  mourning  going  several 
ways,  all  must  meet  in  one  common  misery, 
whilst  the  souls  of  these  children  are  char- 
itably conceived  by  the  primitive  Church 
all  marched  to  heaven,  as  the  infantry  of 
the  noUe  army  of  martyrs,**  Perhaps  the 
most  grotesque  of  all  these  queer  out- 
breaks is  in  Fuller*B  account  of  an  accident 
which  happened  to  a  Roman  Catholic  con* 
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gregation  at  Blackfriars  in  1623.  The  ser- 1 
mon,  he  says,  ^  began  to  incline  to  the 
middle,  the  day  to  the  end  thereof,  when, 
on  a  sudden,  the  floor  fell  down  whereon 
they  were  assembled.  It  gave  no  chari- 
table warning  groan  beforehand,  but 
cracked,  brake,  and  fell,  all  in  an  instant. 
Many  were  killed,  more  bruised,  all  fright- 
ed. Sad  sight  to  behold,  the  flesh  and 
blood  of  diflerent  persons  minded  to- 
gether, and  the  brains  of  one  on  ^e  head 
of  another  I  One  lacked  a  leg,  another  an 
arm ;  a  third  nothing  but  breath,  stifled 
in  the  ruins."  Impute  not  this  comic  vein, 
as  FoUer  would  put  it,  to  want  of  kind- 
liness, or  even  want  of  sympathy  with 
Roman  Catholics,  irresistibly  ludicrous  as 
the  circumstances  appeared  to  him,  and 
tempting  as  was  the  coincidence  suggested 
by  the  occurrence  of  the  accident  on  the 
5th  of  November.  Fuller  cites  the  Tower 
of  Siloam,  and  says  that  the  death  of  these 
sufierers  was  "  the  object  of  pity  "  (though 
also,  it  would  seem,  of  no  little  amusement) 
to  all  wise  and  good  persons ;  and,  indeed 
—to  pause  for  one  moment  in  my  remarks 
—  1  could  find  it  in  my  heart  to  commend 
Fuller's  style  to  the  attentive  considera- 
tion of  those  masters  of  descriptive  lan- 
guage in  whose  mouths  a  man  is  always 
an  individual  and  fire  a  devouring  element. 
How  much  more  lively  would  nave  been 
the  descriptions  of  the  burning  of  Chicago, 
or  the  fighting  in  Paris,  if  our  sense  of 
OTopriety  were  a  little  less  exacting  I 
The  narratives,  treated  in  Fuller's  style, 
would  have  bristled  with  Scriptural  quota- 
tions —  for  the  most  part  utterly  inappro- 
priate —  and  with  puns,  good  only  by  rea- 
son of  their  inconceivable  badness.  Strange 
parallels  and  contrasts  would  have  been 
drawn  between  the  fate  of  Chicago  and  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah ;  and  the  sieges  of 
Paris  and  Jerusalem  would  prove  to  have 
hid  unsuspected  points  of  resemblance. 
Even  the  fate  of  the  sufferers  would  have 
afforded  matter  for  Quibbling,  if  not  for 
downright  fun.  The  diflBculty  of  choosing 
between  roasting  and  boiling  would  have 
suggested  absurd  comments  in  the  case  of 
Chicago,  and  the  terrors  of  Paris  would 
have  been  carefully  paralleled  with  the 
Massacre  of  the  Innocents.  Alas !  we  have 
lost  the  nali76^<f  which  excuses  such  eccen- 
tricities; we  cannot  laugh  without  being 
cynical;  and,  though  I  have  seen  very 
amiable  people  fairly  upset  in  private  by 
the  comic  aspect  of  a  murder  or  a  bad  ac- 
cident, it  is  perfectly  clear  that  no  living 
writer  could  convince  us  of  the  warmth  of 
his  sympathies  at  the  very  time  that  he 
was  playing  the  queerest  of  literary  pranks. 


I  In  his  reflections  Fuller  tells  us  of  an  ape 
which  carried  a  child  to  the  top  of  a  house, 
much  to  the  horror  of  the  family  watching 
from  below,  till  the  ape,  tired  out  with  his 
tricks,  laid  the  child  gently  back  in  the 
cradle.  In  Fuller's  allegory,  the  child  re- 
presents true  religion,  and  the  ape  the 
wild  fanaticism  of  his  time.  We  might  al- 
legorize the  same  story  by  putting  Ful- 
ler*ti  wit  for  the  ape,  and  his  genuine  kind- 
liness for  the  child.  We,  the  lookers-on, 
are  always  trembling ;  but  this  wit  never 
changes  playfulness  for  spite. 

The  same  unmistakable  peculiarities  run 
through  all  Fuller's  writings.  Each  page 
as  it  were,  bears  his  signature.  They  may 
be  divided  roughly  into  the  antiquarian 
and  the  didactic.  The  Church  History  and 
the  Worthies  —  his  chief  performances  in 
the  first  department  —  are  interesting  (for 
our  present  purpose)  chiefly  as  displaying 
the  art  in  which  Charles  Lamb  declares 
him  to  be  unrivalled  —  that  of  telling  a 
story.  His  "  eager  liveliness,  and  the  per- 
petual running  comment  of  the  narrator, 
happily  blended  with  the  narration,"  are 
doubtless  delightful.  Perhaps  it  should 
be  added  that  the  anecdote  must  be  a 
short  one.  Adopting  Gray's  comparison 
of  a  grand  poetical  style  to  the  flight  of  an 
eagle,  we  must  compare  Fuller's  to  the  pret- 
ty though  rapid  flight  of  some  small  oird. 
Or  —  for  quaint  illustrations  are  surely 
lawful  in  such  a  case  —  he  reminds  us  of 
that  amiable  creature,  the  ratel,  in  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  who,  with  untiring 
regularity,  used  to  take  half-a-dozen  lively 
steps  at  a  round  trot  and  then  throw  a 
somersault.  Fuller  cuts  up  his  so-called 
history  into  short  anecdotes,  and  in  each 
of  them  generally  springs  two  or  three 
jokes  upon  us,  which  explode  as  unexpect- 
edly as  a  cracker  in  a  drawing-room.  For 
example,  he  gives  a  short  notice  of  an 
English  pope,  Adrian  IV.,  in  the  Worthies. 
He  gets  through  it  with  the  seriousness  of 
a  steady-going  antiquadan  —  excepting  of 
course  a  pun  or  two  —  till  he  reaches  the 
poor  pope's  death.  Then  we  have  this 
genuine  bit  of  humour.  Adrian  ^  held  his 
place  four  years,  eight  months,  and  twen- 
ty-eight days,  and  Anno  1158,  as  he  was 
drinking,  was  choaked  with  a  fly,  which 
in  the  large  territory  of  St.  Peter's  patrimony 
had  no  place  but  his  throat  to  get  into.  But 
since  a  fly  stopped  his  breath,  fear  shall 
stop  my  breath,  not  to  make  uncharitable 
conclusions  from  such  casualities."  The 
Worthies  remind  us  of  a  pithy  bio^phi- 
cal  dictionary,  where  some  humourist  has 
illustrated  every  article  by  a  quaint  cari- 
cature ;  when  to  these  anecdotes  we  add 
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his  queer  collection  of  proverbs,  his  odd 
description  of  the  various  counties,  and 
the  miscellaneous  bits  of  information  that 
crop  up  at  intervals,  the  Worthies  is  per- 
haps one  of  his  most  amusing  books. 

A?,  however,  our  space  is  limited,  and 
Fuller's  quaintnesses  are  more  inexhaust- 
ible than  our  coal-mines,  the  remainder  of 
this  article  shall  be  devoted  to  one  further 
illustration  of  lu^  peculiarities.  Amusing 
as  is  Fuller's  uarrartive  stvle,  he  seems  to 
me  to  be  still  better  in  his  didactic  hu- 
mour. He  is  great  at  a  sententious  moral 
aphorism;  and  comments  on  the  aphorism, 
ludicrous  or  serious,  really  illustrative  or 
utterly  irrelevant,  fairly  jostle  each  other 
in  their  haste  for  expression.  In  his  most 
popular  book,  the  Holi/  and  Profane  States 
orief  essays  and  descriptions  of  typical 
characters  are  mixed  up  with  biographies* 
intended  to  exemplify  the  didactic  matter. 
Wit  and  wisdom,  shrewd  observation,  and 
k'fldly  feeling  are  spread  through  its  pages 
in  profusion.  Perhaps  the  best  measure 
of  its  merits  may  be  obtained  bv  compar- 
ing it  with  the  performance  of  another 
great  master  of  English,  though  in  a  dif- 
ferent style.  Some  of  Bacon's  essays  deal 
with  the  same  topics,  and  the  contrast  is 
instructive.  Fuller,  for  example,  and 
Bacon  have  both  something  to  say  upon 
the  well-worn  topic  of  marriage.  As  mar- 
riage has  been  discussed  by  innumerable 
Bages  and  satirists,  from  the  days  of.  Sol- 
omon to  those  of  the  Saturday  RevieiL\  we 
cannot  expect  any  positively  new  lights 
from  our  authors.  There  is,  however,  no 
better  test  of  high  literary  skill  than  the 
power  of  making  the  proposition  that  two 
and  two  make  four  sound  like  a  new  and 
startling  truth.  Both  writers  succeed  in 
giving  interest  to  a  subject  where  the  only 
choice  appears  to  lie  between  truisms  and 
paradoxes,  but  by  curiously  diflPerent  de- 
vices. More  than  one  of  Bacon's  weighty 
sentences  have  passed  into  proverbs.  **  He 
that  hath  a  wife  and  children  hath  given 
hostages  unto  fortune,**  "Wives  are  young 
men's  mistresses,  the  companions  of  mid- 
dle age,  and  old  men's  nurses."  Bacon's 
sentences  are  heavy  with  thought,  as 
though  compressed  in  a  kind  of  intellectual 
hydraulic  machine.  Like  Lord  Thurlow, 
they  look  wiser  than  any  sentence  ever 
really  was.  Now,  take  Fuller's  treatment 
of  a  thought  identical  with  one  of  Bacon's : 
—  "Though  bachelors  be  the  strongest 
stakes,"  he  says,  "married  men  are  the 
best  binders  in  the  hedge  of  the  common- 
wealth." "...  Married  men,  especially 
if  having  posterity,  are  the  deeper  sharers 
inithat  state  wherein  they  live,  which  en- 


gageth  their  affections  to  the  greater  loy- 
alty." This  last  sentence  reads  like  a 
clumsy  paraphrase  of  Bacon's  aphorism; 
the  metaphor,  though  rather  odd,  is  per- 
haps less  strained  than  most  of  Fuller's. 
But  he  soon  makes  amends.  We  are  not, 
he  says,  to  expect  too  much  from  matri- 
mouy;  and  this  text  is  embroidered  as 
follows :  —  "  Marriage  is  not  like  the  hill 
Olympus  —  b}jiK  &finpoc — wholly  clear, 
}  without  clouds ;  you  expect  both  wind  and 
ptorms  sometimes,  which,  when  blown 
over,  the  air  is  the  clearer  and  wholesomer 
for  it.  Make  account  of  certain  cares  and 
troubles  which  will  attend  thee.  Remem- 
ber the  nightingales,  which  sing  only  some 
months  in  spring,  but  commonly  are  silent 
when  they  have  hatched  their  egc^s,  as  if 
their  mirth  were  turned  into  care  for  their 
younff  ones."  The  illustration  is  pretty 
and  fanciful,  and  he  gives  us  half-a-dozen 
more  in  the  next  page.  Bacon  only  in- 
dulges in  one  metaphor,  but  that  is  one 
which  is  an  argument  instead  of  a  mere 
ornament.  "  A  single  life,"  he  says,  "  doth 
well  with  churchmen;  for  charity  will 
hardly  water  the  ground  where  it  most 
first  fill  a  pool."  Bacon's  sententious 
gravity  raises  a  common-place  to  the  rank 
of  a  grand  philosophical  axiom;  Fuller's 
discursive  fancy  invests  it  with  all  the  air 
of  a  startling  paradox.  One  or  two  more 
parallels  may  oe  taken  from  other  essays. 
"  Praise,*'  says  Bacon,  "  is  the  reflection 
of  virtue,  but  it  is  as  the  glass  or  body 
which  gives  the  reflection."  "  Fame,"  says 
Fuller,  "  is  the  echo  of  actions,  resounding 
them  to  the  world,  save  that  the  echo  re- 
peats only  the  last  part,  but  fame  relates 
all,  and  often  more  than  all."  The  mirror 
distorting  the  image  of  the  object  is,  as  far 
as  it  goes,  a  perfect  comparison ;  an  echo 
repeating  more  than  has  been  said  has  a 
tinge  of  Lrish  absurdity.  Bacon  again 
telU  us,  in  his  concentrated  style,  that  in 
many  human  affairs, "  it  often  falls  out  that 
something  is  produced  out  of  nothing  $  for 
lies  are  sufficient  to  breed  opinion,  and 
opinion  brings  on  substance.*'  Fuller,  af- 
ter remarking  that  fi\me  "  sometimes  hath 
created  something  out  of  nothing,"  finds 
his  instance,  not  in  military  or  civil  affair^ 
but  in  the  pygmies,  giants,  and  amazons 
with  which  fame  has  peopled  oountriea 
that  never  existed  —  "especially  near  the 
poles ;  *'  and  he  compares  it  to  a  "  kind  of 
mushroom,  which  Pliny  reports  to  be  the 
greatest  miracle  in  nature,  because  grow- 
ing and  having  no  root ;  "  and  then  goes 
to  explain  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  fame 
first  "  creeps  through  a  village,  then  goes 
through  a  town,  then  runs  through  a  city. 
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then  flies  through  a  coQDtryf  still  the  far- 
ther the  faster.  Yea,  Christ,  who  made  the 
datnb  speak,  made  not  tell-tale  fame  si* 
lent,  though  charging  those  he  cured  to 
hold  their  peace."  iRiis,  it  seems,  is  to  be 
accounted  for,  amongst  other  causes,  by 
the  ''ministration  of  spirits.  The  devils 
are  well  at  leisure  to  play  such  pranks, 
imd  may  do  it  in  a  frolick.  And  yet  they 
would  scarce  be  the  carriers  except  they 
were  well  paid  for  the  portage.'* 

Bacon  tells  us  that "  to  seek  to  extinguish 
anger  utterly  is  but  a  bravery  of  the 
Stoics ;  "  and  Fuller,  that  **  He  that  wants 
anger  hath  a  maimed  mind,  and  with 
Jacob  sinew  shrunk  in  the  hollow  of  the 
thigh,  must  needs  halt."  Bacon  goes  on 
to  give  some  excellent,  if  rather  worldly, 
advice  :  as  that  *'  Men  should  carry  anger 
rather  with  scorn  than  with  fear,  so  that 
they  may  seem  rather  to  be  above  the 
injury  than  below  it ;  '*  whilst  Fuller  sets 
out  on  that  speculation  with  which 
Lamb  was  so  intensely  delighted,  and  ob- 
serves gravely,  that  though  we  must  obey 
the  apostle's  words,  "  *  Let  not  the  sun  go 
down  on  your  wrathy  —  to  carry  to  the  an- 
tipodes in  another  world  of  our  revengeful 
nature  — yet  we  must  not  be  too  literal ; 
for  **  then  might  our  wrath  lengthen  with 
the  days ;  and  men  in  Greenland,  whose 
day  lasts  above  a  quarter  of  the  year, 
have  plentiful  scope  of  revenge." 

One  more  remark  may  conclude  the 
comparison.  In  Bacon's  essays  there  is 
always  that  sub-acid  flavour  natural  to  a 
man  who  has  had  harsh  experience  and 
looked  at  the  seamy  side  of  things  as  well 
as  their  surface.  Fuller  always  shows  the 
almost  provoking  optimism  engendered  by 
an  easy  and  prosperous  life,  whilst  even 
his  subsequent  trials  never  seem  to  have 
soured  him.  Both  writers,  for  example, 
remark  that  the  kin^  *'  is  a  mortal  god :  " 
but  Bacon  characteristically  adds,  "  of  all 
kinds  of  men  God  is  the  least  beholden 
unto  them ;  for  he  doth  most  for  them,  and 
they  do  ordinarily  least  for  him."  Both 
are  eloquent  on  the  advantage  of  combin- 
ing justice  and  mercy.  Fuller,  after  some 
characteristic  remarks,  concludes  that  "  in 
his  mercy  our  king  (that  is,  the  ideal  king) 
desires  to  resemble  the  God  of  heaven, 
who  measureth  his  judgments  by  the 
ordinary  cubit,  but  his  kindnesses  by  the 
cubit  of  the  sanctury  —  twice  as  big." 
Bacon,  on  the  other  hand,  observes,  that 
the  restraint  of  justice  towards  sin  doth 
more  retard  the  afiection  of  love  than  the 
extent  of  mercy  doth  inflame  it."  Bacon 
speaks  of  kings  and  criminals  like  a  shrewd 
lawyer  and  statesman ;  Fuller  like  a  good- 


humoured  country  clergyman,  who  expects 
everybody  to  be  as  good  and  happy  as 
himself.  In  fact,  when  we  endeavour  to 
sum  up  Fuller's  character,  that  is,  perhaps, 
the  last  impression  that  remains  with  us. 
His  simplicity  is  certainly  not  unmingled 
with  a  certain  shrewdness,  of  which  the 
following  remark,  as  appropriate  to  the 
present  day,  may  be  a  sufficient  instance : 
—  "  Charity  mistaken,  which  relieves  idle 
people,  like  a  dead  corpse,  only  feeds  the 
vermin  it  breeds ; "  but  we  feel  certain 
that  if  Fuller  met  an  idle  beggar  after 
writing  that  sentence,  he  relieved  him 
with  tne  most  utter  disregard  of  sound 
economical  doctrines.  Some  such  case 
was  in  his  mind  when  in  his  Oood  Thoughts 
he  ponders  over  the  problem  whether  he 
is  responsible  for  the  crimes  that  were 
committed  by  a  villain  whom  he  had  saved 
from  starvation  on  the  promise  of  reform, 
and  who,  as  usual,  forgot  his  promise. 
Fuller's  remorse  for  a  good-natured  action 
was  not,  we  may  be  sure,  very  deep.  In 
fact,  we  may  doubt  whether  he  ever  could 
know  what  melancholy  meant.  When  his 
party  was  on  the  road  to  ruin,  he  wrote 
Good  Thoughts  in  Bad  Times;  when  it  was 
ruined,  he  wrote  Good  Thoughts  in  Worse 
Times ;  and  when  it  was  rising  from  the 
ground.  Mixed  Contemplations  in  Better 
rimes.  And  the  remarkable  circumstance 
is  that  all  his  thoughts  are  as  cheerful  as 
anybody  else  would  have  in  the  best  of 
times.  No  misfortune  could  damp  his 
spirits  or  diminish  his  intense  afiection  for 
a  pun.  He  was  the  most  buoyant  of  man- 
kind ;  and  if  he  ever  knew  what  it  was  to 
be  melancholy,  he  could  find  relief  in 
lamentations  so  lively  as  to  sound  like  an 
effusion  of  exuberant  spirits.  The  won- 
der is  that  we  feel  this  boyish  exhilaration 
to  be  significant  of  true  feeling.  Some 
men  shed  tears  when  they  are  deeply 
moved;  Fuller  pours  forth  a  string  of 
quibbles.  It  is  a  singular  idiosyncrasy 
which  inverts  the  conventional  modes  of 
expressing  devotion,  and  makes  jokes,  good, 
bad,  and  indifferent,  do  duty  for  sighs.  But 
nobody  should  read  Fuller  who  cannot 
more  or  less  understand  the  frame  of  mind 
to  which  such  fantastic  freaks  are  con- 
genial ;  and  those  who  do  will  learn  that, 
if  in  one  sense  he  is  the  most  childlike,  in 
another  he  is  amongst  the  most  manly  of 
writers.  He  enjoys  a  sort  of  rude  intel- 
lectual health,  which  enables  him  to  relish 
childish  amusements  to  the  end  of  his 
days ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more 
enviable  accomplishment,  though  it  must 
be  admitted  that  it  leads  to  some  rather 
startUng  literary  phenomena. 
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From  Blaokwood*8  Ifagaxine. 
THE  MAID  OF  SKER. 

CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

WAITING  AND  LEARNINQ. 

What  this  great  roan  now  said  to  me 
had  better  not  be  set  down  perhaps ;  be- 
cause it  proved  him  incapable  of  forming 
due  estimate  of  my  character.  Enough 
that  he  caused  me  some  alarm  and  consid- 
erable annoyance  by  his  supercilious  vein, 
and  assumption  of  evil  motives.  Whereas 
you  could  not  find  anywhere  purer  or  lof- 
tier reasons,  and,  I  might  say,  more  poeti- 
cal ones,  than  those  which  had  led  me  to 
abstain  from  speaking  of  the  fair  young 
lady.  However,  as  this  Chowne  had 
learned  all  about  her,  from  some  skulking 
landsman,  whom  he  maintained  as  a  spy  at 
the  back  of  the  premises,  it  was  certain 
that  I  could  in  no  way  harm  her,  by  earn- 
ing a  trifle  of  money  in  front,  in  a  thor- 
oughly open  and  disciplined  way.  And  it 
might  even  lie  in  my  power  thereby  to  de- 
feat the  devices  of  enemies,  and  rescue  this 
beautiful  young  female  from  any  one  who 
would  dare  to  think  of  presuming  to  injure 
her. 

I  found  my  breast  and  heart  aglow  with 
all  the  fine  feeling  of  younger  days,  the 
moment  the  above  occurred  to  me ;  and  it 
would  not  have  cost  me  two  blows  to 
knock  down  any  man  who  misunderstood 
me.  However,  his  Reverence  did  not  af- 
ford mo  any  chance  for  this  exercise ;  but 
seemed  to  allow  me  the  benefit  which  such 
ideas  afibrd  a  man ;  and  promised  to  give 
me  three  half-crowns,  instead  of  five  shil- 
lings a-week,  as  before. 

He  allowed  me  a  hayloft  to  sleep  in  that 
night,  after  taking  good  care  that  I  had 
not  even  a  flint  to  strike  a  light  with. 
For,  cordially  as  he  did  enjoy  the  firing  of 
an  enemy's  bams  or  stacks,  his  Reverence 
never  could  bear  the  idea  of  so  much  as  a 
spark  coming  near  his  own.  And  the  fol- 
lowing morning  I  saddled  my  horse,  with 
a  good  chain  undergirding,  and  taking  turn 
and  turn  about  got  home  to  the  Rose  of 
Devon. 

And  here  I  found  very  unjust  work, 
Fuzzy  gone,  and  Ike  not  to  be  found,  and 
the  ketch  laid  up  for  the  winter.  Only 
Bang,  the  boy,  was  left,  and  the  purpose 
of  his  remaining  was  to  bear  me  a  wicked 
message.  Namely,  that  I  had  been  so 
much  away,  both  in  the  boat  and  on 
horseback,  that  the  captain  would  not  be 
bound  to  me,  except  to  get  home  again, 
how  I  might.  And  if  this  could  not  be 
brought  about,  and  I  chose  to  take  care 
of  the  ketch  for  the  winter,  two  shillings 


a-week  was  what  I  might  draw,  also  the 
wood  on  the  wharf,  so  long  as  it  would 
last  for  firing ;  and  any  fish  I  could  catch 
with  lines;  and  any  birds  I  could  shoot 
on  the  river,  with  a  stone  of  rock-powder 
that  was  in  the  hold. 

Bang  was  ashamed  to  deliver  this  mes- 
sage; and  I  cannot  describe  to  you  my 
wrath,  as  slowly  I  wrung  it  out  of  him. 
His  head  went  into  his  neck  almost,  for 
fear  of  my  taking  it  by  the  handles,  which 
nature  had  provided  in  his  two  ears,  and 
letting  him  learn  (as  done  once  before) 
that  the  mast  had  harder  knots  in  it.  But 
I  always  scorn  injustice;  and  Bang  was 
not  to  be  blamed  for  this.  So  I  treated 
him  kindly ;  as  I  might  wish  a  boy  of  my 
own  to  be  treated  by  a  man  of  large  ex- 
perience. And  I  let  him  go  home  to  his 
mothered  house  which  was  said  to  be  some- 
where within  a  league,  and  then  I  went  to 
see  what  manners  had  been  shown  in  the 
pickling-tub. 

Here  I  found  precious  little  indeed,  and 
onlv  the  bottom  stuff  of  coxcombs,  tails, 
and  nails,  and  overharpings,  thready  bits, 
and  tape-worm  stuff,  such  as  we  pray  de- 
liverance from,  unless  it  comes  to  famine. 
Nevertheless,  in  my  own  condition  I 
grieved  that  there  was  not  more  of  it. 
Because,  how  could  I  get  across  to  my  na- 
tive'land  again?  All  the  small  coasting- 
craft  were  laid  up,  as  if  they  were  china 
for  shelfing,  immediately  after  that  gale  of 
wind,  which  (but  for  me)  must  have  cap- 
sized us.  These  fellows  up  the  rivers  never 
get  a  breath  of  seamanship.  Sudden 
squalls  are  all  they  think  of.  Sea-room, 
and  the  power  of  it,  they  would  be  afraid 
of. 

At  one  time  I  thought  of  walking  home, 
because  none  of  these  traders  would  ven- 
ture it ;  and  if  I  had  only  a  guinea  to  start 
with  on  the  road  to  Bristol,  nothing  could 
have  stopped  me.  For,  say  what  I  might 
to  myself  about  it,  and  reason  however 
carefully,  I  could  not  reconcile  with  my 
conscience  these  things  that  detained  me. 
The  more  I  considered  only  three  half- 
crowns,  and  thef  mere  chance  of  wild- 
ducks  on  the  river,  the  less  I  perceived 
how  my  duty  lay,  and  the  more  it  ap- 
peared to  be  movable.  And  why  was  I 
bound  to  stop  here  like  this,  when  their 
place  was  to  take  me  home  again,  accord- 
ing to  stipulation  ?  To  apply  to  the  may- 
or, as  I  knew,  was  useless,  especially  now 
that  I  owed  him  a  bill ;  as  for  the  bench 
of  magistrates,  one  had  already  a  bias 
against  me,  because  I  went  into  a  wood 
one  night  to  watch  an  eclipse  of  the  moon, 
and  took  my  telescope;  which  they  all 
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swore  was  a  gunl  Being  disappointed 
with  the  moon's  proceedings,  I  slammed 
up  m  J  telescope  hastily,  and  at  the  same 
time  puffed  my  pipe ;  and  there  was  a  fel- 
low on  watch  so  vile  as  to  swear  to  the 
sound  and  the  smoke  of  a  mm  1  And  this 
fellow  proved  to  be  a  Welshman  of  the 
name  of  Llewellyn,  and  a  cousin  of  mine 
within  seven  generations !  I  acquit  him 
of  knowing  this  fact  at  the  time;  and 
when  in  cross-examination  I  let  him  know 
it,  and  nobody  else,  he  came  back  to  his 
duty,  and  swore  white  all  the  black  he 
had  sworn  before.  Nevertheless  I  did  not 
like  it  (though  acquitted  amidst  universal 
applause)  on  account  of  the  notoriety ; 
and  finding  him  one  night  upon  the  barge 
walk,  and  his  manners  irritating,  I  was  en- 
abled to  impress  him  with  a  sense  of  con- 
sanguinity. And  after  that  I  might  bear  my 
telescope,  and  take  observations  through- 
out the  coverts,  whenever  the  pheasants  did 
not  disturb  me. 

This  privilege,  and  a  flight  of  wild- 
ducks,  followed  by  a  team  of  geese,  and 
rumours  even  of  two  wild  swans,  moder- 
ated my  desire  to  be  back  at  home  again. 
There  no  man  can  get  a  shot,  except  in 
very  bitter  weather,  or  when  the  golden 
plovers  come  in,  unless  be  likes  to  take  on 
himself  a  strong  defiance  of  public  opinion. 
Because  Colonel  Lougher  is  so  kind,  and  so 
forbears  to  prosecute,  that  to  shoot  his  game 
IB  no  game  at  all,and  shames  almost  any  man 
afterwards.  And  the  glory  of  all  that  ni^ht- 
work  is,  the  sense  of  wronging  somebody. 

Moreover,  a  little  thing  occurred,  which, 
in  my  doubt  of  conclusion,  led  me  to  stay 
a  bit  longer.  Some  people  may  think 
nothing  of  it,  but  a  kind  touch  takes  a 
hold  on  me.  I  have  spoken  of  a  boy,  by 
the  name  of  Banff,  possessing  many  good 
qualities,  yet  caUing  for  education.  Of 
this  I  had  gfiven  him  some  little,  adminis- 
tered not  to  his  head  alone,  but  to  more 
influential  quarters ;  and  the  result  was  a 
crop  of  gratitude  watered  by  humility. 
When  he  went  home  for  the  winter 
months,  I  expected  to  hear  no  more  of 
him,  having  been  served  in  that  manner 
often  by  boys  whom  I  have  coiTected. 
Therefore  all  who  have  ever  observed  the 
want  of  thankfulness  in  the  young,  will 
enter  into  my  feelings  when  an  ancient 
woman.  Bang's  grandmother,  hailed  me  in 
a  shaky  voice  over  the  side  of  my  ketch, 
with  Bang  in  the  distance  watching  her. 
Between  her  feet  was  a  good  large  basket, 
which  with  my  usual  fine  feeling  I  leaped 
out  to  ease  her  ot  But  on  no  account 
would  she  let  me  touch  it,  until  she  knew 
more  about  me. 


"Be  you  the  man?"  she  said. 
"  Madam,*'    I  answered,  "  I   be  the 
man." 

The  man  as  goes  on  so  wicked  to 
Bang,  for  the  sake  of  his  soul  herear- 
ter?" 

^  Yes,  madam,  I  am  he  who  clothed  in 
the  wholesome  garb  of  severity  a  deep  and 
parental  afiection ; "  for  now  I  smelled 
something  uncommonly  good. 

"  Be  you  the  chap  as  wollopcd  him  ?  '* 

"  That  I  can  proudly  say.  I  am." 

"Look  'e  see,  hero,  this  be  for  'e, 
then  I 

With  no  common  self-approval,  I  ob- 
served what  she  turned  out;  although  I 
longed  much  to  unpack  them  myself,  for 
fear  of  her  spoiling  anything.  But  she 
put  me  back  m  a  wholesale  manner,  and 
spread  it  all  out  like  a  market-stand. 
And  really  it  was  almost  enough  to  make 
a  market  of;  for  she  was  a  very  wiry  old 
woman,  and  Bang  had  helped  carry,  as 
far  as  the  wharf,  when  he  saw  me,  and 
fled.  Especially  did  I  admire  a  soose, 
fat  with  golden  fat  upon  him,  trussec^  and 
laid  on  stuffing-herbs.  Also  a  little  pig 
for  roasting,  too  young  to  object  to  it,  yet 
with  his  character  formed  enough  to  make 
his  brains  delicious.  And  as  for  sausages 
—  but  no  more. 

The  goodness  of  these  things  preserved 
me  from  going  off  on  the  tramp  just  yet. 
That  is  the  last  thing  a  sailor  should  do, 
though  gifted  with  an  iron-tipped  wooden 
leg.  The  Government  drove  me  into  it 
once,  when  my  wound  allowed  me  to  be 
discharged;  but  it  took  more  out  of  mv 
self-respect  than  ever  I  have  recoverea. 
And  if  I  do  anything  under  the  mark 

i which,  to  my  knowledge,  I  never  do),  it 
ates  from  the  time  the  King  drove  me 
to  alms.  However,  I  never  do  dwell 
now  upon  that,  unless  there  is  something 
wrouff  down  in  my  hold ;  and  when  that 
is  right,  I  am  thankful  again.  And  none 
of  that  ever  befalls  me,  when  I  get  my  ra- 
tions regular.  But  who  cares  to  hear  any 
more  about  me,  with  all  these  great  things 
coming  on  ?  You  may  look  on  me  now  as 
nobody. 

Because  I  fell  so  much  beneath  my  own 
idea  of  myself,  and  all  that  others  said  of 
me,  through  my  nasty  want  of  strength, 
when  Parson  Chowne  came  over  me.  It 
is  easy  enough  to  understand  that  a  man, 
in  good-nature,  may  knock  under  to  an- 
other man  of  good-nature  also;  all  in 
friendship  and  in  fun,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  world.  But  for  a  man  of  intellect 
not  so  very  far  under  the  average  —  as 
will  now  be  admitted  of  me,  in  spite  of  all 
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inborn  diffidence  —  as  well  as  a  man  of  a 
character  formed  and  framed  by  experi- 
ence, now  to  be  boarded  and  violently 
driven  under  hatches,  without  any  power 
to  strike  a  blow,  by  a  man  who  was  never 
on  board  of  a  ship  —  at  any  rate  to 
my  knowledge;  to  think  of  this  and  yet 
not  help  it,  made  me  chafe  like  a  fellow  in 
irons. 

There  was  one  thing,  however,  that 
helped  to  make  me  put  up  with  my  present 
position  a  little,  and  that  was  my  hope  to 
oe  truly  of  service  to  my  genuine  benefac- 
tor, poor  Sir  Philip  Bampfylde.  This  old 
gentleman  clearly  was  not  going  on  very 
comfortably;  and  Parson  Chowne  had 
given  me  to  understand,  without  any 
words,  that  the  great  chest  landed  at  the 
end  of  his  house,  was  full  of  alms  and  all 
other  treason.  These  were  to  be  smuggled 
in,  after  the  Captain's  departiure ;  and  the 
Captain  would'  not  enter  the  house, 
through  fear  of  the  servants  suspecting 
something. 

I  could  not  reconcile  this  account  with 
what  I  had  seen  the  young  lady  do,  and 
the  Captain's  mode  of  receiving  it ;  but  as 
I  would  not  tell  the  Parson  a  word  about 
that  young  lady,  I  could  not  make  that 
objection  him.  Nor  did  I  say,  though  I 
might  have  done  so,  that  I  would  not  and 
could  not  believe  for  a  moment  that  any 
British  naval  captain  would  employ  his 
ship  and  crew  for  a  purpose  of  high 
treason  to  his  lawful  master.  That  Par- 
son Chowne  should  dare  to  think  that  I 
would  swallow  such  stuff  as  that,  made  me 
angry  with  myself  for  not  having  contra- 
dicted him.  Dut  all  this  time  I  was  very 
wise,  and  had  no  call  to  reproach  myself. 
Seldom  need  any  man  repent  for  not  hav- 
ing said  more  than  he  did ;  and  never  so 
needeth  a  Welshman. 

And  now,  though  I  still  took  observa- 
tion of  Narnton  Court  (as  in  honour 
bound  to  deserve  my  salary),  and  though 
the  Parson  still  rode  down,  and  went  the 
round  of  the  deck  at  times  when  nobody 
could  expect  him ;  yet  it  was  not  in  my 
nature  to  be  kept  from  asking  something 
as  to  all  these  people.  You  may  frighten 
a  man,  and  scare  his  wits,  and  keep  him 
under,  and  trample  on  him,  and  even  beat 
his  feelers  down,  and  shut  him  up  like  a 
jellyfish ;  but,  after  all  this,  if  he  is  a  man, 
he  will  want  to  know  the  reason.  For 
this  makes  half  of  the  difference  between 
man  and  the  lower  animals :  —  the  latter, 
when  punished,  accept  it  as  a  thing  that 
must  befall  them ;  and  so  do  the  negroes, 
and  all  proper  women  :  but  a  man  always 
wants  to  know  why  it  must  be ;  though  it 


greatly  increases  his  trouble  to  ask,  and 
still  more  to  tell  it  again,  if  you  please. 

Sir  Philip  Bampfylde,  as  every  one  said, 
was  a  very  nice  gentleman  indeed,  the 
head  of  an  ancient  family,  and  the  owner 
of  a  large  estate.  Kind,  moreover,  and 
affable,  tuough  perhaps  a  little  stately, 
from  having  long  held  high  command  and 
important  rank  in  the  army.  Some  years 
ago  he  had  attained  even  to  the  rank  of 
general,  which  is  the  same  thing  among 
land-forces  as  an  admiral  is  with  us ;  and 
he  was  so  proud  of  this  position,  that  he 
always  wished  to  be  so  addressed,  rather 
than  by  the  title  which  had  been  so  long 
in  the  family.  For  his  argument  was  that 
he  had  to  thank  good  fortune  for  being  a 
baronet,  whereas  good  conduct  and  pep- 
severance  alone  conld  have  made  him  a 
general.  Now  if  these  had  made  him  an 
admiral,  I  would  always  entitle  him  so  :  as 
it  is,  I  shall  call  him  "  Sir  Philip,"  or  **  Gen- 
eral," just  as  may  happen  to  come  to  my 
mind.  Now  this  gentleman  had  two  sons, 
and  no  other  children;  the  elder  was 
Philip  Bamfylde  Esquire,'  and  the  younger 
Captain  Drake  Bamfylde,  of  whom  I  have 
spoken  already.  Philip,  the  heir,  had  been 
appointed  to  manage  the  family  property, 
which  spread  for  miles  and  miles  away; 
and  this  gave  him  quite  enough  to  do, 
because  his  father  for  years  and  years  was 
away  on  foreign  service.  And  during  this 
time  Squire  Philip  married  a  lady  of  great 
beauty,  sent  home  by  his  father  from  for- 
eign parts  after  rescue  from  captivity. 
She  was  of  very  good  extraction,  so  far  as 
foreigners  can  be,  and  a  princess  (they 
said^  in  her  own  right,  though  without 
much  chance  of  getting  it  And  she  spoke 
the  prettiest  broken  English,  being  very 
sensitive. 

Well,  everything  thus  far  went  purely 
enough,  and  the  laidy  had  brought  nim  a 
pair  of  twins,  and  was  giving  good  promise 
of  going  on,  and  everybody  was  pleased 
with  her,  and  most  of  all  her  husband,  and 
Sir  Philip  was  come  home  from  governor- 
ship, but  only  on  leave  of  absence,  and 
they  were  trying  hard  to  persuade  him 
now  to  retire  and  live  in  peace,  when  who 
should  come  with  his  evil  luck  to  spoil 
everything,  but  Drake  Bampfylde  ?  How 
it  came  to  pass  was  not  clearly  known,  at 
least  to  the  folk  on  our  side  of  the  river, 
or  those  whom  I  met  in  Barnstaple.  And 
I  durst  not  ask  on  the  further  siae,  that  is 
to  say,  around  Narnton  Court,  because  the 
Parson's  spies  were  there.  Only  the  old 
women  felt  pretty  sure  that  they  had 
heard  say,  though  it  might  be  wrong,  that 
Captain  Drake  Bampfylde  had  drowned 
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the  children,  some  said  by  accident,  some 
Baid  on  purpose,  and  buried  them  some- 
where on  Brauuton  Burrows.  And  the 
effect  of  this  on  the  foreign  lady,  bein^  as 
she  was,  poor  thing,  might  have  been  fore- 
seen almost.  For  she  fell  into  untimely 
pains,  and  neither  herself  nor  her  babe 
aarvired,  exactly  as  happened  to  my 
son's  wife. 

This  wa*i  a  very  sad  story,  I  thought, 
but  they  said  that  the  worst  of  it  still  lay 
behind :  for  poor  Squire  Philip  had  been 
80  upset  by  the  hurry  of  all  these  misfor- 
tanes,  that  nobody  knew  what  to  do  with 
him.  He  always  had  been  a  most  warm- 
hearted man,  foolishly  fond  of  his  wife 
and  children,  and  of  a  soft  and  retiring 
nature.  Moreover,  ho  looked  on  hia 
younger  brother,  who  had  seen  so  much 
more  of  the  world  than  himself,  and  was 
of  a  bolder  character,  not  with  an  elder 
son's  usual  carelessness,  but  with  a  thor- 
oagh  admiration.  And  when  he  found 
him  behave  in  this  manner  (according,  at 
least,  to  what  every  one  said),  and  all  for 
the  sake  of  the  property,  without  a  sharp 
word  between  them,  it  went  to  his  heart, 
in  the  thick  of  his  losses,  so  that  he  was 
beside  himself.  He  let  his  beard  grow 
and  his  hair  turn  white,  although  he  was 
not  yet  forty,  and  he  put  up  the  shutters 
of  his  room,  and  kept  candles  around  him, 
and  little  dolls.  He  refused  to  see  his 
brother  Drake,  and  his  father  Sir  Philip, 
and  everybody,  except  his  own  attendant, 
and  the  nurse  of  his  poor  children.  And 
finding  this,  the  Captam  left  the  house,  as 
if  cursed  out  of  it. 

The  only  one  who  took  things  bravely 
was  the  ancient  GeneraL  Much  as  he 
grieved  at  the  loss  of  his  race,  and  extinc- 
tion, perhaps,  of  the  family,  he  swore  that 
he  never  would  be  cast  down,  or  doubt 
the  honour  of  his  favourite  son,  until  that 
son  confessed  it.  This  Drake  Bampfylde 
had  never  done,  although  the  case  was 
hard  asainst  him,  and  scarcely  any  one, 
except  his  father,  now  stood  up  for  him. 
But  of  the  few  who  still  held  him  guiltless, 
was  one  especial  comforter ;  Isabel  Carey 
to  wit,  a  young  lady  of  very  good  Devon- 
shire family,  left  as  a  ward  to  Sir  Philip 
Bampfylde,  and  waiting  for  three  or  four 
years  more  of  age,  to  come  into  large  es- 
tates in  South  I^von. 

The  general  people  did  not  know  this ; 
but  I  happened  to  get  ahead  of  them ;  and 
having  a  knack  in  my  quiet  way  of  putting 
two  and  two  together,  also  having  seen 
the  Captain,  and  shaped  my  opinions,  I 
would  have  staked  my  boat  against  a 
cuttle-fish  that  he  was  quite  innocent.  If 
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the  children  were  found  buried  —  although 
I  could  never  quite  get  at  this,  but  only  a 
story  of  a  man  who  bad  seen  him  doing  it, 
as  I  shall  tell  hereafter — but  even  sup- 
posing them  deep  in  the  sand  (which  I 
was  a  little  inclined  to  do,  from  trusting 
my  spy-glass  so  thoroughly),  yet  there 
might  have  been  other  people  quite  as 
likely  to  put  them  there  as  that  unlucky 
Captain  Drake. 

It  has  been  my  lot  to  sail  under  a  great 
many  various  captains,  not  only  whom  I 
have  hinted  at  in  the  days  when  I  was  too 
young  for  work,  but  whom  I  mean  to  de- 
scribe hereafter  in  my  far  greater  experi- 
ences; really  finding  (although  I  have 
tried  to  convince  people  to  the  contra- 
ry) that  what  they  have  told  me  was 
perfectly  true,  and  that  I  come  out  far 
stronger  and  better  whenever  my  reins 
are  tried  and  proved;  and  my  loins  as 
sound  as  a  bell,  although  hereditary  from 
King  David.  Let  that  pass.  I  find  one 
fault,  and  it  is  the  only  one  to  be  found 
with  me ;  it  is  that  the  style  of  our  bards 
will  come  out,  and  spread  me  abroad  in 
their  lofty  allusions. 

To  come  back  to  these  captains.  I  never 
found  one  who  would  do  such  a  thing  as 
kill  and  slay  two  children,  much  less  dig 
their  graves  in  the  sand,  and  come  home 
to  dinner  afterwards.  And  of  all  the  cap- 
tains I  had  seen,  Drake  Bampfylde  seemed 
as  unfit  as  any  to  do  a  thing  of  that  dirti- 
ness. However,  as  I  have  not  too  much 
trust  in  human  nature  (after  the  way  it 
has  used  me,  and  worst  of  all  when  in  the 
Government),  I  said  to  myself  that  it  was 
important  to  know  at  what  time  this  Cap- 
tain Bampfylde  won  the  love  of  that  fine 
Miss  Carey.  Because,  after  that,  he  had 
no  temptation  to  put  the  little  ones  out  of 
the  way ;  and  I  quite  settled  it  in  mv  own 
mind,  that  if  they  had  set  up  their  horses 
together,  before  the  young  children  went 
out  of  the  world.  Captain  Drake  Bamp- 
fylde was  not  likely  to  have  made  them  go 
so.  For  that  fair  maiden's  estates,  I  was 
told,  would  feed  four  hundred  people. 

No  one  had  seen  this,  exactly  as  I  did, 
nor  could  I  beat  it  into  them ;  and  I  found 
from  one  or  two  symptoms  that  it  was 
high  time  for  me  to  leave  off  talking.  Par- 
son Chowne  came  down  one  night,  as 
black  as  a  tarred  thunderbolt,  and  though 
he  said  nothing  to  let  me  know,  I  felt 
afraid  of  his  meaning.  Also  Parson  Jack 
rode  down,  in  his  headlong  careless  way, 
and  filled  his  pipe  from  my  tobacco-bag, 
and  gave  me  a  wmk,  and  said,  Keep  your 
mouth  shut."  It  was  always  a  pleasure  to 
me  to  behold  him ;  whatever  his  prindplea 
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may  hare  been,  and  if  I  oonld  have  said  a 
word  to  stop  him  from  his  downward  road, 
or  to  make  it  go  less  sudden,  goodness 
knows  I  woald  have  done  it,  at  the  risk  of 
three  half-crowns  a-week. 

CUAPTEB  XXXV. 
THB  POLITE  FERRYMAN. 

Now,  for  a  mm  of  my  age  and  knowl- 
edge, keeping  iiu  eye  on  his  own  concerns, 
and  under  the  eyea  of  a  good  many  women 
(ea^er  to  have  him,  because  confessed  su- 
perior to  the  neighbourhood,  yet  naturally 
doubtful  how  much  money  would  be  want- 
ed), for  such  a  man  to  attend  to  things 
which  could  not  concern  him  in  anv  way, 
without  neglecting  what  now  he  had  found 
a  serious  matter  at  his  time  of  life  —  this, 
to  my  mind,  proves  a  breadth  of  sympathy 
rarely  found  outside  of  Wales. 

Entering  into  these  things  largely,  and 
desiring  to  do  my  best,  having,  moreover, 
nought  else  to  do  except  among  dabs  and 
flounders,  I  was  led  by  a  naturally  active 
mind  to  try  to  turn  a  penny ;  not  for  my 
own  good  so  much  as  for  the  use  of  Bunny. 
Therefore,  having  the  punt  at  command, 
and  a  good  pair  of  oars,  and  a  good  pair 
of  arms,  what  did  I  do  but  set  up  a  ferry, 
such  as  had  never  been  heard  of  before, 
and  never  might  have  been  dreamed  of, 
except  for  my  intelligence  ?  Because  we 
had  two  miles  to  Barnstaple  Bridge,  and 
no  bridge  at  all  to  be  founa  below  us,  and 
a  good  many  houses  here  and  there,  on 
either  side  of  the  river.  And  I  saw  that 
they  must  know  one  another,  and  were 
longing  to  dine  or  to  gossip  together,  ex- 
cept for  the  water  between  them,  or  the 
distance  to  walk  all  the  way  by  the  bridge. 
So  being  left  in  tnis  desolate  state,  and 
shamefully  treated  by  Captain  Fuzzy,  and 
Bang*s  grandmother  now  neglecting  me,  at 
a  period  of  sadness,  while  smoking  a  pipe, 
Providence  gave  me  this  brilliant  idea. 

I  never  had  dreamed  for  a  moment  of 
settling  without  something  permanent; 
and  not  even  £80  a-year  would  tempt  me 
to  do  any  despite  to  my  late  dear  wife's 
remembrance.  A  year  and  a  day  at  the 
very  least  was  I  resolved  to  mourn  for 
her;  still,  as  the  time  was  drawing  on,  I 
desired  to  have  some  prospect.  Not  to 
settle  rashly,  as  young  people  do  in  such 
affairs  (which  really  should  oe  important), 
but  to  begin  to  feel  about,  and  put  the 
price  against  the  weight,  and  then  take 
time  to  think  about  it.  Only  I  had  made 
up  my  mind  not  to  look  twice  at  the  very 
richest  and  most  beautiful  Methodist. 
Enough  had  I  had  for  my  life  of  them,  and 


the  fellows  that  came  after  them,  Churoh 
of  England,  or  Church  of  Bome,  for  me 
this  time  at  any  rate ;  with  preference  to 
the  latter  because  having  no  chapel  in  our 
neighbourhood. 

And  I  worked  this  ferry,  if  you  wifl 
believe  me,  not  for  the  sake  .of  the  two- 
pence both  ways,  half  so  much  as  because 
of  my  thoughts  of  the  confidence  that  I 
must  create.  I  knew  for  I  won't  say  forty 
years,  but  at  any  rate  good  thirty,  what 
women  are  the  very  moment  they  most 
needs  come  into  a  boat.  The  very  shyest 
and  wisest  of  them  are  at  the  mercy  of  a 
man  right  out.  And  I  never  could  help 
believing  that  they  come  for  that  vorj 
reason.  I  know  all  their  queerness  of 
placing  their  toes,  and  how  they  fetch 
their  figures  up,  and  manage  to  hitch  their 
petticoats,  and  try  to  suppose  they  are 
quite  on  a  balance,  and  then  go  down 
plump  on  the  nearest  thwart,  and  pretend 
that  they  did  it  on  purpose.  Nevertheless 
they  are  very  good ;  and  we  are  bound  to 
make  the  best  of  them. 

When  I  told  Parson  Chowne  of  my  fer- 
ry-boat, rather  than  let  him  find  it  oat, 
which  of  coarse  must  have  happened  im- 
mediately, a  quick  gleam  of  wrath  at  my 
daring  to  do  such*  a  thing  without  consult- 
ing him  moved  in  the  depth  of  his  great 
black  eyes.  At  least  I  believed  so,  bat 
was  not  sure;  for  I  never  could  bear  to 
look  straight  at  his  eyes,  as  I  do  to  all 
other  people,  especially  Anthony  Stew, 
Esouire.  I  thought  that  my  ferry  would 
be  forbidden ;  but  with  his  usual  quick- 
ness he  saw  that  it  might  serve  hifs  pur- 
pose in  several  ways.  Because  it  would 
help  to  keep  me  there,  as  well  as  account 
for  ray  being  there,  and  afford  me  the  best 
chance  in  the  world  of  watching  the  river 
traffic.  So  he  changed  his  frown  to  an  icy 
smile,  such  as  I  never  could  smile  at,  and 
said  — 

"  Behold  now  what  good-luck  comes  of 
my  service  I  Only  remember,  no  fares  to 
be  taken  when  the  tide  serves  for  yoa 
know  what  And  especially  no  gossip- 
ing." 

This  being  settled  to  my  content,  I  took 
a  great  piece  of  loose  tarpaulin  out  of  the 
hpld  of  the  Rose  of  Devon,  and  with  a 
bucket  of  thick  lime-whiting  explained  to 
the  public  in  printing  letters,  each  a^ 
large  as  a  marlin-spike,  who  I  was,  and  of 
what  vocation,  and  how  thoroughly  trust- 
worthy. And  let  any  one  read  it,  and 
then  give  opinion  in  common  fairness, 
whether  any  man  capable  of  being  con- 
sidered a  spy  would  ever  have  done  such  a 
thing  as  this :  — 
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"  David  Llewellyn,  Mariner  of  the  Royal 
Nayy,  Ferryman  to  King  Greorge  the  ifld. 
£ach  way  or  both  ways  only  Twopence. 
Lfadies  pat  carefully  over  the  Mud.  Live 
Fiah  on  hand  at  an  hour's  notice,  and  of 
the  choicest  Quality."  This  last  state- 
ment was  not  quite  so  accurate  as  I  could 
have  desired.  To  oblige  the  public,  I  kept 
the  fish  too  long  on  hand  occasionally,  be- 
cause I  never  had  proper  notice  when  it 
might  be  wanted.  Ana  therefore  no  reas- 
onable person  ever  took  offence  at  me. 

One  fine  day  towards  the  frosty  time, 
who  should  appear  at  my  landing-stage  on 
the  further  side  of  the  river,  just  by  the 
lime-kiln  not  far  from  the  eastern  end  of 
Kamton  Court  —  who  but  a  beautiful 
young  lady  with  her  maid  attending  her  ? 
The  tide  was  out,  and  I  was  crossing  with 
a  good  six  pennyworth,  that  being  aU  that 
my  boat  would  hold,  unless  it  were  of 
cluldren.  And  seeing  her  there,  I  put  on 
more  speed,  so  as  not  to  keep  her  waiting. 
When  1  had  carried  my  young  women 
over  the  mud  and  received  their  twopences, 
I  took  off  my  hat  to  the  fair  young  lady, 
who  had  kept  in  the  background,  and 
asked  to  what  part  I  might  have  the  hon- 
our of  conveying  her  ladyship. 

"I  am  not  a  ladyship,"  she  answered, 
with  a  beautiful  bright  smile ;  "  I  am  only 
a  common  lady ;  and  I  think  you  must  be 
an  Irishman." 

This  I  never  am  pleased  to  hear,  because 
those  Lrish  are  so  untruthful ;  however,  I 
made  her  another  fine  bow,  and  let  her 
have  her  own  way  about  it. 

"Then,  Mr.  Irishman,"  she  continued; 
**yoo  are  so  polite,  we  will  cross  the  water. 
l^o,  no,  thuik  you,"  as  I  offered  to  carry 
her ;  •*  you  may  carry  Nanette,  if  she 
thinks  proper.  ^Nanette  has  the  greatest 
objection  to  mud ;  but  I  am  not  quite  so 
particnlar."  And  she  tripped  with  her 
httle  feet  over  the  bank  too  lightly  to 
break  the  ffreen  cake  of  the  ooze. 

"  You  swl  elave  me,  my  good  man,"  said 
Nanette,  who  was  rather  a  prettv  French 
ffirl ;  "  Mamselle  can  afford  to  dengure  her 
dress ;  but  I  can  no  such  thing  do  at 
alL*' 

Meanwhile  the  young  lady  was  in  the 
boat,  sitting  in  the  stern-sheets  like  a  lieu- 
tenant, and  laughing  merrily  at  Nanette, 
who  was  making  the  prettiest  fuss  in  the 
world,  not  indeed  with  regard  to  her  legs, 
which  an  English  girl  would  have  consid- 
ered first,  but  as  to  her  frills  and  fripper- 
ies; and  smelling  my  quid,  she  had  no 
more  sense  than  to  call  me  a  coachman,  or 
something  like  it.  However,  I  took  little 
heed  of  her,  although  her  figure  was  very 


good ;  for  I  knew  that  she  could  not  have 
sixpence,  and  scarcely  a  hundred  a-year 
would  induce  me  to  degrade  myself  down 
to  a  real  French  wife.  For  how  could  I 
expect  my  son  ever  to  be  a  sailor? 

Now  as  I  pulled,  and  this  fine  young 
lady,  who  clearly  knew  something  about  a 
boat^  nodded  her  head  to  keep  time  with 
me,  and  showed  her  white  teeth  as  she 
smiled  at  herself,  my  own  head  was  almost 
turned,  I  declare ;  and  I  must  have  blushed, 
if  it  could  have  been  that  twenty  years  of 
the  fish-trade  had  left  that  power  in  me. 
Because  this  young  lady  was  so  exactly 
what  my  highest  dreams  of  a  female  are, 
and  never  yet  realized  in  my  own  scope. 
And  her  knowledge  of  a  boat,  and  courage, 
and  oleasant  contempt  of  that  French  chit 
who  had  dared  to  call  me  a  coachman," 
when  added  to  her  way  of  looking  over 
the  water  with  fine  feeling  (such  as  I  very 
often  have,  and  must  have  shown  it  long 
ago),  also  the  whole  of  this  combined  with 
a  hat  of  a  very  fine  texture  indeed,  such 
as  I  knew  for  Italian,  and  a  feather  that 
curled  over  golden  pennon  of  hair  in  the 
wind  like  a  Spanish  ensign ;  and  not  only 
these  things,  but  a  face,  and  manner,  and 
genuine  beauty  of  speech,  not  to  be  found 
in  a  million  of  women,  —  after  dwelling  on 
all  these  things  both  steadily  and  soberly, 
over  my  last  drop  of  grog,  before  I  went 
into  my  berth  that  night,  and  prayed  for 
the  sins  of  the  day  to  go  upward,  what  do 
you  think  I  said  on  the  half-deck,  and  with 
all  the  stars  observinj^  me  —  "I  am  damned 
if  ril  serve  Parson  Chowne  any  more."  I 
said  it,  and  I  swore  it. 

And  when  I  came  to  think  of  it,  in  a 
practical  manner,  next  morning,  and  to 
balance  the  ins  and  outs,  and  what  I  might 
come  to,  if  thus  led  astray,  by  a  man  in 
holy  orders  (yet  whose  orders  were  all  un- 
holy, at  any  rate  such  as  he  gave  to  me), 
and  when  I  reflected  on  three  half-crowns 
for  finding  me  in  everything,  and  then  re- 
membered how  I  had  turned  two  guineas 
in  a  day,  when  poor  Bardie  came  to  me, 
and  with  a  conscience  as  clear  as  a  spent 
cuttle-fish ;  and  never  a  sign  of  my  heels 
behind  me,  when  squeamish  customers  sat 
down  to  dinner ;  also  good  Mother  Jones 
with  sweet  gossip,  wmle  my  bit  of  flesh 
was  grilling,  and  my  little  nip  of  rum,  and 
the  sound  of  Bunny  snoring,  while  I 
smoked  a  pipe  and  praised  myself;  also 
the  pleasure  of  doubting  whether  they 
could  do  without  me  at  the  "JoUy" 
through  the  wall,  and  the  certain  knowl- 
edge how  the  whole  of  the  room  would 
meet  me,  if  I  could  deny  myself  enough 
to  go  among  them ;  —  these  things  made 
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me  lose  myself  as  in  this  sentence  I  have 
done,  in  longing  to  find  old  times  and 
places,  and  old  faces,  once  again,  and 
some  one  to  call  me  "  Old  Dyo." 

Now  who  would  believe  that  the  whole 
of  all  this  was  wrought  in  my  not  very 
foolish  mind,  by  the  sight  of  a  beautiful 
high-bred  face,  and  the  sound  of  a  very 
sweet  softening  voice  ?  Also  the  elegant 
manner  in  which  she  never  asked  what  the 

Eassage  would  come  to,  but  gave  me  a 
right  and  true  half-crown  for  herself  and 
that  frippery  French  girl.  I  must  be  a 
fool;  no  doubt  I  am,  when  the  spirit  of 
ancestors  springs  within  me,  spoiling  all 
trade;  as  an  inborn  hiccough  ruins  the 
best  pipe  that  ever  was  filled.  For 
though  1  owed  three  tidv  bills,  I  had  no 
comfort  until  I  drilled  a  little  hole 
in  that  bright  half-crown,  and  hung  it 
with  my  charms  and  knobs  and  caul  inside 
my  Jersey.  And  thus  the  result  became 
permanent,  and  my  happiness  was  in  my 
neart  again,  and  all  my  self-respect  leaped 
up  as  ready  to  fight  as  it  ever  bad  been, 
when  I  had  shaped  a  firm  resolve  to  shake 
off  Chowne,  like  the  devil  himself. 

I  cannot  imagine  a  lower  thing  than  for 
any  man  to  say  —  and  some  were  even  to 
that  degree  base  —  that  I  thus  resolved 
upon  calculation,  and  ability  now  to  get 
on  without  him,  and  balance  of  his  three 
half-crowns  against  the  income  of  my 
ferry,  with,  which  I  admit  that  his  work 
interfered.  Neither  would  anyone  but  a 
very  vile  man  dare  to  cast  reflections  upon 
me,  for  having  created  by  skill  and  elo- 
duence  a  small  snug  trade  in  the  way  of 
fish,  and  of  those  birds  which  are  sent  by 
the  Lord  in  a  casual  way,  and  without  any 
ownership,  for  the  good  of  us  unestated 
folk.  While  I  deny  as  unequivocally  as  if 
upon  oath  before  magistrates,  that  more 
than  fifty  hares  and  pheasants  —  but 
there  1  I  may  go  on  for  ever  rebutting 
those  endless  charges  and  calumnies, 
which  the  mere  force  of  my  innocent  can- 
dour seems  to  strike  out  of  maliciousness. 
Once  for  all,  I  never  poach,  I  never  stab 
salmon,  I  never  smuggle,  I  never  steal 
boats,  I  never  sell  fish  with  any  stink  out- 
side of  it,  —  and  how  can  I  tell  what  it 
does  inside,  or  what  it  may  do  afterwards  V 
—  I  never  tell  lies  to  anybody  who  does 
not  downright  call  for  it;  and  you  may 
go  miles  and  miles,  I  am  sure  to  find  a 
more  thoroughly  honourable,  good-hearted, 
brave,  and  agreeable  man. 

Now  I  did  not  mean  to  say  any  of  this, 
when  I  began  about  it ;  neither  am  I  in 
the  habit  of  deigning  even  to  clear  my- 
self; but  once  beginnmg  with  an  explana- 


tion, I  found  it  the  best  to  start  clear 
again;  because  Parson  Chowne,  and  my 
manner  towards  him  (which  for  the  life  of 
me  I  could  not  help),  also  my  service 
under  him,  and  visit  at  bis  bouse,  and  so 
on,  and  even  my  liking  for  Parson  Jack 
(after  his  sale  to  Satan,  though  managed 
without  his  privity),  as  well  as  my  being 
had  up  for  shooting  pheasants  with  a  tel- 
escope ;  —  these  and  many  other  things, 
too  small  now  to  dwell  upon  may  have 
spread  a  cloud  betwixt  my  poor  self  and 
my  readers ;  and  a  cloud  whose  belly  is  a 
gale  of  wind. 

It  is  not  that  I  ever  could  do  any  un- 
worthy action.  It  is  simply  that  I  can  con- 
ceive the  possibility  of  it  seeming  so  to 
those  who  have  never  met  me ;  and  who 
from  my  over-candid  account  (purposely 
shaped  dead  against  myself)  may  be  at  a 
loss  to  enter  into  the  delicacies  of  my  con- 
duct. But  you  shall  see  by-and-by ;  and 
seeing  is  believing. 

Now  it  was  a  lucky  thing,  that  on  the 
very  morning  after  I  had  made  my  mind 
up  so,  and  before  it  was  altered  much, 
down  came  Chowne  in  a  tearing  mood, 
with  his  beautiful  black  mare  all  in  a 
lather.  I  was  on  board  of  the  Rose  of 
Devon,  smoking  my  first  after-breakfast 
pipe,  and  counting  my  cash  from  the  ferry 
business  of  the  day  before  —  except,  of 
course,  the  half-crown  which  lay  among 
my  charms,  and  strengthened  me.  The 
ketch  was  a<[n'ound  in  a  cradle  of  sand, 
which  she  had  long  ago  scooped  for  herself^ 
and  which  she  seldom  got  out  of  now,  ex- 
cept just  to  float  at  the  top  of  the  springs. 
She  stood  almost  on  an  even  keel,  unless 
it  were  blowing  heavily.  Our  punt  (or 
rather  I  should  call  her  mine  by  this  time, 
for  of  course  she  most  justly  belonged  to 
me,  after  all  their  breach  of  contract,  and 
desertion  of  their  colours)  —  at  any  rate, 
there  she  was  afloat  and  ready  for  any  pas- 
senger, while  my  notice  to  the  puolio 
flapped  below  the  mainboom  of  the  ketch. 

"  lou  precious  rascal,"  cried  Chowne, 
from  the  wharf,  with  his  horse  staring  at 
the  tarpaulin,  and  half  inclined  to  shy 
from  it;  "who  was  it  crossed  the  river 
twice  in  your  rotten  ferry-boat  yester- 
day ?  " 

"Please  your  Reverence,"  I  answered, 
calmly  puffing  at  my  pipe,  which  I  knew 
would  still  more  infuriate  him :  "  will  your 
Reverence  give  me  time  to  think?  Let 
me  see  —  why,  let  me  see  —  there  was 
Mother  Pugsley  from  up  the  hill,  and 
Mother  Bidgood  from  round  the  comer, 
and  Farmer  Skinner,  and  young  Joe 
Thome,  and  Eliza  Tucker  from  the  mill, 
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and  Jenny  Stribling,  and  Honor  Jose,  first 
cousin  to  our  captain,  and  —  well  I  think 
that's  nearly  all  that  I  know  the  name  of 
your  Reverence.*' 

**I  thought  you  knew  me  better  now 
than  to  lie  to  me,  Llewellyn.  You  know 
what  I  mean  as  well  as  I  do.** 

"  To  be  sure,  to  be  sure,  your  Reverence ; 
I  beg  your  pardon  altogether.  I  ought  to 
have  remembered  poor  old  Nanny  Goto- 
bed." 

The  wharf  was  high,  and  'our  gunwale 
below  it ;  he  put  his  mare  at  it,  clapped  in 
the  spurs,  ana  before  I  could  think  or  even 
wonder,  he  had  me  by  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  with  his  knuckles  grinding  into  me. 
and  his  face,  now  ashy  white  with  rage, 
fibted  on  me,  so  that  I  could  not  move. 

"  Will  you  tell  me  ?    he  cried. 

^  I  won't,"  said  I ;  crack  came  his  hunt- 
ing-whip round  my  sides  —  crack,  and 
wish,  and  crack  again ;  then  I  caught  up 
a  broken  spar,  and  struck  him  senseless 
over  the  tail  of  his  horse.  The  mare 
ramped  all  round  the  half-deck  mad,  then 
leaped  ashore,  with  her  legs  all  bloody, 
and  scoured  away  with  her  saddle  off. 

Chowne  lay  so  long  insensible,  that  a 
cold  sweat  broke  through  the  heat  o^  my 
wrath,  to  think  that  I  had  killed  him.  And 
but  for  his  hat,  I  had  done  no  less,  for  I 
struck  with  the  strength  of  a  maddened 
man,  and  the  spar  was  of  heavy  Dantzic. 
I  untio^l  Lis  neckcloth,  and  ran  for  water, 
and  propped  him  up,  and  bathed  bin  fore- 
head, although  my  hands  were  trembling 
so  that  I  could  scarcely  hold  the  swab. 
And  DOW  as  I  watched  his  pale  stern  face, 
without  a  weak  line  in  it  even  from  faint- 
ing, I  was  amazed  at  having  ever  dared  to 
lift  hand  against  him.  But  what  Royal 
Navyman  could  ever  put  up  with  horsewhip? 

At  last  he  fetched  a  strong  breath,  and 
opened  the  usual  wickedness  of  his  eyes, 
and  knew  me  at  once,  but  did  not  know 
exactly  what  had  befallen  him.  I  have 
had  a  good  deal  to  do  witl^  knocking  down 
a  good  many  men,  and  know  that  such  is 
their  usual  practice ;  and  that  if  you  take 
them  promptly  then,  they  will  sometimes 
believe  things  very  freely.  Therefore  I 
said,  "Your  Reverence  has  contrived  to 
hit  yourself  very  hard,  but  I  hope  you  will 
soon  be  better  again." 

"  Hit  myself  I  Why,  somebody  hit  me  I " 
and  then  he  went  off  again  into  a  doze, 
from  the  buzzing  of  his  head  perhaps. 
Perceiving  that  he  would  soon  come  to 
himself^  and  desiring  to  be  acquitted  of 
any  violent  charge  of  battery,  I  jumped 
down  into  the  hold  and  fetched  an  old 
boom  that  was  lying  there,  and  hoisted  it 
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up  in  the  tackle-fall,  so  as  to  bans  at  about 
the  right  height.  Moreover,  I  put  the 
spar  well  away ;  and  then  with  a  sluice  of 
water,  I  fetched  his  Reverence  back  to 
himself  again.  I  found  him  very  correct 
this  time,  and  beginning  to  look  about 
pretty  briskly,  therefore  I  turned  him 
away  and  said, "  Your  Reverence  must  not 
look  at  it  —  it  will  make  your  head  go 
round  again ;  either  shut  your  eyes  or  look 
away,  your  Worship." 

He  seemed  not  to  notice  me,  so  I  went 
on,  "  Your  Reverence  has  had  a  narrow  es- 
cape. What  a  mercy  your  head  is  not 
broken  I  Your  Reverence  went  to  chastise 
me,  and  lo  I  your  horse  reared  and  threw 
your  Reverence  against  that  great  boom 
which  that  lubberly  Jose  has  left  there 
ever  since  we  broke  cargo." 

"  You  are  a  liar,"  he  said ;  "  you  struck 
me.  To  the  last  day  of  your  life  you 
shall  rue  it." 

The  voice  of  his  throat  ran  cold  all 
throueh  me,  being  so  low  and  so  cold  itself; 
and  the  strength  of  his  eyes  was  coming 
back,  and  the  bitter  disdain  of  his  coun- 
tenance. The  devil,  who  wanted  him  for 
a  rare  morsel  in  the  way  of  cannibalism, 
stood  at  my  elbow ;  but  luckily  thought  it 
sweeter  not  to  hurry  it.  The  foulest  man 
on  all  God's  earth,  who  made  a  scoff  of 
mercy's  self,  lay  at  my  mercy  for  a  minute, 
defied  it,  took  it,  and  hated  it.  For  the 
sake  of  myself  I  let  him  go.  For  the 
sake  of  mankind,  I  should  have  slain 
him. 

CHAPTER  XXXVI. 
UNDER  FAIRER  AUSPICES. 

Knowing  now  what  I  had  to  expect 
from  Parson  Chowne,  and  from  all  his 
train  (whether  clothed  or  naked),  and  even 
perhaps  from  Parson  Jack,  who  lay  beneath 
his  thumb  so  much,  and  who  could  thrash 
me  properly ;  I  seized  the  chance  of  a  good 
high  tide,  and  gave  a  man  sixpence  to  help 
me,  and  warped  the  Rose  of  Devon  to  a 
berth  where  she  could  float  ard  swing,  and 
nobody  come  a-nigh  her  without  a  boat  or 
a  swimming-bout.  Because  1  knew  from  so 
many  folk  what  a  fiend  I  had  to  deal  with, 
and  that  his  first  resort  for  vengeance 
(haply  through  his  origin)  generally  was 
to  fire.  They  told  me  that  when  he  con- 
descended to  do  duty  in  either  church  — 
for  two  he  had,  as  I  may  have  said  —  all 
the  farmers  took  it  for  a  call  to  have  their 
ricks  burned.  They  durst  not  stay  away 
from  church,  to  save  the  very  lives  of 
them,  nor  could  they  leave  their  wives  be- 
hind, on  account  of  the  unclothed  people : 
all  they  could  hope  was  that  no  offence 
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had  come  from  their  premises,  since  last 
seryice.  The  senrice  he  held  just  as  suited 
his  mood;  sometimes  three  months,  and 
the  church-door  locked ;  sometimes  three 
Sundays  one  after  the  other,  man,  woman, 
and  child  demanded.  Whenever  this  hap- 
pened, the  congregation  knew  that  the 
parish  had  displeased  him,  and  that  he 
wanted  them  all  in  church ;  while  his  boy 
was  at  the  stackyards.  He  never  deigned 
to  preach,  but  made  the  prayers  them- 
selves a  comedy,  singing  them  up  to  the 
clerk's  ^  amen,"  and  the  neigh  of  his  mare 
from  the  vestry. 

I  cannot  believe  even  half  that  I  hear 
from  the  very  best  authority ;  therefore  I 
set  nothiuff  down  which  may  be  over- 
coloured.  But  the  following  story  I  know 
to  be  true,  because  seven  people  have  told 
it  me,  and  not  any  two  very  difierent. 
Two  or  three  bishops  and  archdeacons  (or 
deacons  of  arches,  I  know  not  which,  at 
any  rate  high  freemasons)  desired  to  know 
some  little  more  about  a  man  in  their  ju- 
risdiction eminent  to  that  extent,  and 
equally  notorious.  They  meant  no  harm 
at  all,  but  just  to  take  a  little  feel  of  him. 
Because  he  had  come  to  visitation,  once  or 
twice  when  summoned,  with  his  huntsman 
and  his  hounds,  and  himself  in  leathern 
breeches.  There  mmst  have  been  something 
amiss  in  this,  or  at  any  rate  they  thought 
so;  and  his  lordship,  a  bishop  just  ap- 

S minted,  made  up  his  mind  to  tackle  him. 
e  came  in  a  coach-and-four,  and  wearing 
all  his  high  canonicals,  and  they  managed 
somehow  to  get  up  the  hill,  and  appear  at 
Nympton  Rectory.  Then  a  footman  struck 
the  door  with  a  gold  stick  well  embossed  ; 
and  he  struck  again,  and  he  struck  again, 
more  in  dudgeon  every  time. 

Because  no  man  had  yet  been  seen,  nor 
woman  on  the  premises;  only  dogs  very 
wild  and  mad,  but  kept  away  from  biting ; 

Strike  again,"  said  his  lordship,  nodding 
under  his  wig,  with  some  courtesy;  "we 
must  never  be  impatient.   Jemmy,  strike 
again,  my  lad."   Jemmy  struck  a  thunder- 
ing stroke,  and  out  came  Mrs.  Steelyard,  j 
She  looked  at  them  all,  and  then  she  said,  i 
with  her  eyes  full  on  the  Bishop's,  "  Are  | 
you  robbers,  or  are  you  savages  ?    My  i 
master  in  that  state  and  you  do  this ! "  | 
And  they  all  saw  that  she  could  not  weep,  i 
by  reason  of  too  much  sorrow.   "  It  is  the 
Lord  Bishop,"  said  the  footman,  keeping 
a  little  away  from  her.   "Excellent  fe- 
male," began  his  Lordship,  spreading  his 
hands  in  a  habit  learned  according  to  his 
duties,  "  tell  your  master  that  his  *  Jehosh- 
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aphat  wishes  to  see  him.''  ^Mr!  Jehosh- 
aphat,"  she  replied,  "you  are  just  in  time, 
and  no  more,  sir.    Efow  we  have  longed 
for  a  minister !    Ton  are  just  in  time  and 
no  more,  sir.   Will  you  have  the  kindness 
to  come  this  way,  and  to  step  as  quietly 
as  you  can  ?  "    I  lis  Lordship  liked  not  the 
look  of  this;  bein?,  however,  a  resolute 
man,  he  followed  the  stony  woman  up  the 
staircase,  and  into  a  bedroom  with  the 
window-curtains  three  quarters  drawn. 
And  here  he  found  a  pastille  burning,  and 
a  lot  of  medicine-bottles,  and  a  Bible  on 
the  table  open,  and  en  it  a  pair  of  spec- 
tacles.  In  the  bed  lay  some  one,  with  a 
face  of  fire  heavily  blotched  with  bungs  of 
black,  and  all  his  body  tossing  with  spasms 
and  weak  groanin^i   "  What  means  this  ?  " 
asked  his  Lordship,  drawing  considerably 
nearer  to  the  door.   "  Only  the  ♦  plague," 
said  the  stony  woman ;  "  he  was  took  with 
it  yesterday :  doctor  says  he  may  last  two 
hours  almost,  particular  if  he  can  get  any- 
body to  take  the  symptoms  off  him.  I 
expect  to  be  down  with  it  some  time  to- 
night, because  I  feel  the  tingling.  But 
your  Highness  will  stop  and  help  us." 
"  I  am  damned  if  I  will,"  cried  the  Bishop, 
sinking  both  manners  and  dignity  in  the 
violence  of  alarm;  and  he  ran  down  the 
stairs  at  such  a  pace  that  his  apron-strings 
burst,  and  he  left  it  behind,  ana  he  jump^ 
into  the  coach  with  his  two  feet  foremost, 
and  slammed  up  the  windows,  and  ordered 
full  speed.    Then  Parson  Chowne  rose, 
and  threw  off  his  mask,  and  drew  back  the 
window-curtain,  and  sat  in  his  hunting- 
clothes,  and  watched  with  his  usual  bitter 
smile  the  rapid  departure  of  his  foe.  And 
he  had  the  Bishop's  apron  framed,  and 
hung  it  in  the  parsonage  hall,  from  a  red- 
doer's  antlers,  with  the  name  and  date 
below.   And  so  of  that  Bishop  he  heard 
no  more. 

Now  a  man  who  had  beaten  three  bish- 
ops, and  all  the  archdeacons  in  the  coan- 
try,  was  of  course  tenfold  of  a  match  for 
me ;  and  when  he  rode  down  smoothly  to 
me,  as  he  did  in  a  few  days'  time,  and 
never  touched  on  our  little  skirmish,  ex- 
cept with  a  sort  of  playful  hit  (so  far  as 
his  haughty  mind  could  play),  and  riding 
another  horse  without  a  word  about  the 
mischief  which  his  favourite  mare  had 
taken,  and  demanded,  as  a  matter  of  jus- 
tice, that  having  quitted  his  service  now, 
I  should  pay  back  seven-and-sixpence 
drawn  in  advance  for  wages,  I  was  obliged 

*  There  are  several  entries  of  deaths  fW>ni  plairne 
in  pariih  roisters  of  North  Devon,  circa  1790.  Pe^ 
haps  it  was  what  thev  now  call  "  black  fever/'  tke 
most  virulent  form  of  typhus. 
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to  touch  my  liat,  as  if  I  had  never  made 
Btrdke  at  his,  or  put  my  knee  upon  him. 
He  had  flogged  me  to  such  purpose  that 
I  ever  must  admire  him ;  for  the  flick  of 
the  boatswain's  lash  was  a  tickle  compared 
to  what  Chowne  took  out  of  me ;  and  if  I 
mast  tell  the  whole  truth,  I  was  prouder 
of  having  knocked  down  such  a  wonderful 
man  than  of  all  of  my  victories  put  to- 
gether. But  one  of  my  weak  and  unreas- 
ODable  views  of  life  is  this,  that  having 
thrashed  a  man,  I  feel  a  ^reat  power  of 
goodwill  to  him,  and  a  desire  to  give  him 
quarter,  and  the  more  so  the  less  he  cries 
ior  it. 

Bat,  on  the  whole,  I  was  not  so  young, 
after  aU  that  was  said  by  everybody,  as  to 
imagine  for  a  moment  that  I  had  felt  the 
last  of  him.  The  very  highest  in  the  land 
had  been  compelled  to  yield  to  him;  as 

when  he  turned  out  my  Lord  G  's 

horses  from  the  stabling  ordered  at  Lord 

G  's  inn.   Would  such  a  man  accept 

defeat  from  a  crazy  old  mariner  like  me  ? 
Feeling  my  danger,  and  meaning  never  to 
knock  under  any  more,  I  refused,  as  a 
matter  of  principle,  to  restore  so  much  as 
a  halfpenny ;  and  if  I  understand  law  at 
ally  he  was  bound  to  give  me  another 
week's  wa^es,  in  default  of  notice.  How- 
ever, I  cocud  not  get  it ;  and  therefore  am 
glad  to  quit  such  trifles. 

From  all  experience  it  was  known  that 
this  man  never  hurried  vengeance.  He 
knew  that  he  was  sure  to  get  it;  and  he 
Uked  to  dwell  upon  it,  thus  prolonging 
hia  enjoyment  by  the  means  of  hope.  He 
ioTed,  as  in  the  case  of  that  unfortunate 
Captain  Vellacott,  to  persuade  his  enemies 
that' he  had  forgiven,  or  at  least  forgotten 
them,  and  then  to  surprise  them,  and 
langh  to  himself  at  their  ignorance  of  his 
nature.  So  I  felt  pretty  sure  that  I  had 
some  time  till  my  life  would  be  in  danger. 
For,  of  course,  he  knew  that  my  ferry 
business,  growing  in  profit  daily,  would 
keep  me  within  his  reach  for  the  present, 
over  and  above  the  difficulty  of  getting 
across  the  Channel  now.  However,  he 
began  upon  me  sooner  than  I  expected, 
on  account,  perhaps  of  my  low  degree. 

But  in  the  meanwhile,  feeling  sure  that 
I  could  not  stand  worse  with  him  than  I 
did  —  desiring  moreover  to  ease  my  con- 
science, and  perhaps  improve  ray  income, 
by  an  act  of  justice  —  I  crossed  the  river 
to  Namton  Court,  and  getting  among  the 
servants  nicely  sent  word  in  to  Miss  Isa- 
bel Cary  that  the  old  ferry-man  begged 
leave  to  see  her  upon  business  most  par- 
ticular. For,  of  course  (although  in  the 
hurry  of  things  I  may  have  forgotten  to 


mention  it),  the  lovely  young  lady  I  fer- 
ried across,  and  whose  name  I  was 
thrashed  so  for  not  betraying,  was  Captain 
Drake's  sweetheart,  the  ward  of  Sir  Philip. , 

One  of  the  most  hateful  things  m 
Chowne  was,  that  he  never  did  anything 
in  the  good  old-fashioned  manner,  uidess 
it  were  use  of  the  horsewhip.  And  it  now 
rejoiced  my  heart  almost  to  be  shown  into 
a  flue  dark  room,  by  the  side  of  good  long 
passages,  with  a  footman  going  before  me, 
and  showing  legs  of  a  (|uite  superior  order, 
and  then  under  my  instructions  boldly 
throwing  an  oaken  door  wide,  and  an- 
nouncing, "  Mr.  David  Llewellen,  ma^am  1 " 

For  though  I  had  left  Felix  Farley  be- 
hind, from  a  sort  of  romantic  bashftdness, 
I  had  seen  in  the  hall  a  coloured  gentle- 
man, who  seemed  justly  popular;  there- 
fore I  had  just  dropped  a  hint  (not  meant 
to  go  any  further)  concerning  my  risk  of 
life  and  fortitude  for  the  sake  of  black 
men.  And  this  made  the  women  admire 
me,  for  it  turned  out  that  this  worthy 
negro  stood  high  in  the  house,  and  had 
saved  some  cash.  The  room  which  I  en- 
tered was  large  and  high,  with  an  amaz- 
ing number  of  books  in  it,  and  smelling 
exceeding  learned.  And  there  in  a  deep 
window  sat  the  young  lady,  with  the  light 
from  the  river  glancing  on  the  bright  ele- 
gance of  her  hair.  And  when  soe  rose 
and  came  towards  me,  I  felt  uncommonly 
proud  of  having  been  even  thrashed  for 
her  sake:  nor  did  I  wonder  at  Captain 
Drake's  warm  manner  of  proceeding,  or 
at  Chowne's  resolve  to  keep  so  jealous  a 
watch  over  her.  Over  and  above  her 
beauty,  which  was  no  business  of  mine,  of 
course,  she  had  such  pretty  eyebrows  and 
so  sweet  a  way  of  looking,  that  a  thrill 
went  to  my  experienced  heart,  in  sjpite  of 
all  experience ;  and  women  seemed  a  dif- 
ferent thing  from  what  I  was  accustomed 
to. 

Therefore  I  left  her  to  begin ;  while  I 
made  bows,  and  felt  afraid  of  giving  of- 
fence by  gazing.  She,  however,  put  me  at 
my  ease  almost  directly,  having  such  a 
high-bred  way,  so  clarified  and  gentle, 
that  I  neither  could  be  distant  nor  familiar 
with  her.  Only  to  be  quite  at  ease,  like, 
respect,  and  love  her.  And  this  lady  was 
only  about  seventeen  1  It  is  wonderful 
how  they  learn  so  much. 

I  need  not  follow  all  I  said,  or  even  what 
she  said  to  me.  Without  for  a  moment 
sacrificing  my  true  sense  of  dignity,  I  gave 
her  to  understand  very  mildly,  that  I  had 
seen  something,  and  had  taken  a  vague 
sense  of  its  import,  when  I  chanced  to  be 
after  wild-duoks.    Also  that  strong  at- 
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tempts  had  been  made  to  set  me  spying 
after  her,  and  that  I  might  have  yielded  to 
them,  but  for  my  own  lofty  sense  of  being 
a  victorious  veteran,  and  the  way  in  which 
I  was  conquered  by  her  extraordinary 
beauty. 

She  seemed  for  a  moment  to  doubt  how 
&r  I  should  have  touched  that  subject; 
and  if  I  had  only  looked  up  she  would 
have  rung  the  bell  decidedly.  But  I 
bowed,  and  kept  down  my  eyelashes; 
which  were  grey  now,  and  helped  me  much 
in  paying  innocent  compliments  to  every 
kind  of  woman.  Even  in  the  bar  of  very 
first-rate  public-houses  have  I  been  pressed 
to  take,  and  not  pay  for,  glasses  even  of 
ancient  stingo,  because  of  the  way  I  have 
paid  respects,  and  looked  through  my 
shadows  afterwards.  Therefore  this  young 
lady  said,  "  I  hardly  know  what  to  do  or 
say.  Mr.  Llewellyn,  it  is  a  strange  tale. 
Why  should  any  one  watch  me  V  " 

That  is  more  than  I  can  say,  my  lady. 
I  only  know  that  the  thing  is  done,  and  by 
a  very  wicked  man  indeed.*' 

**  And  you  have  found  it  out,  as  ferry- 
man ?  How  clever  of  you,  to  be  sure  I 
And  how  honest  to  come  and  tell  me ! 
You  have  been  a  royal  sailor?  " 

"In  the  Royal  Navy,  ma'am  1  Our  cap- 
tains are  the  most  noble  men,  so  brave,  and 
glorious,  and  handsome  I  If  you  could 
only  see  one  of  them  I  " 

"  Perhaps  I  have,"  she  said,  under  her 
breath,  being  carried  away  by  my  descrip- 
tion, as  I  hoped  to  do  to  her ;  and  then 
she  came  back  through  a  shading  of  col- 
ours to  herself,  and  looked  at  me,  as  if  to 
say,  "Have  you  detected  me  now?"  I 
touched  my  lock ;  and  by  no  means  seemed 
to  have  dreamed  a  suspicion  of  anything. 

**  You  are  a  most  worthy  man,"  she 
sidd ;  "  and  wonderfully  straightforward. 
None  but  a  Royal  Navy  sailor  could  have 
behaved  so  nobly.  In  spite  of  all  the 
bribes  offered  you  " 

"  No,  no,  no  1"  I  cried ;  "  nothing  to 
speak  of  I  nothing  to  speak  of  I  What  is 
a  guinea  and  a  half  a-week  when  it  touches 
A  man's  integrity  ?  " 

"  Three  guineas  a-week  you  shall  have 
at  once ;  because  you  have  behaved  so 
nobJy,  and  because  you  have  fought  for 
yotir  country  so,  and  been  left  with  noth- 
ing (I  think  you  said),  with  half  of  your 
Inngs  quite  shot  away,  except  twopence 
Srday  to  live  upon !  " 

One  and  eightpence  farthing  a-week, 
my  lady;  and  to  be  signed  by  a  cler- 
gyman; and  twenty-eight  miles  to  walk 
for  it. " 

"It  vexes  me  BO  to  hear  such  things. 


Don't  tell  me  any  more  of  it.   What  is 

the  use  of  having  money  except  for  the 
people  who  want  it  ?  Mr.  Llewellyn,  yoa 
must  try  not  to  be  offended." 

I  saw  that  there  was  something  coining, 
but  looked  very  grave  about  it.  A  man  of 
my  rank  and  mark  must  never  be  at  all 
ready,  and  much  less  eager,  to  lay  himself 
under  any  form  of  trifling  obligation.  And 
thoroughly  as  she  had  won  me  over,  I  tried 
very  hard  not  to  be  offended,  while  she 
was  going  to  a  small  black  desk.  If  she 
had  come  thence  with  a  guinea  or  two,  my 
mind  was  made  up  to  do  nothing  more  than 
gracefully  wave  it  back  again,  and  show 
myself  hurt  at  such  ignorance  of  me.  But 
now  when  she  came  with  a  £5  note  (such 
as  Sir  Philip  seemed  to  keep  in  stock),  my 
duty  to  Bardie  and  Bunny  rose  as  upright  as 
could  be  before  my  eyes,  and  overpowered 
all  selfish  niceties.  I  would  not  make  a 
fuss  about  it,  lest  I  might  hurt  her  feelings, 
but  placed  it  in  my  pocket  with  a  bow  of 
of  silent  gratitude.  Perhaps  my  face  con- 
veyed to  ner  that  it  was  not  the  money  I 
cared  for ;  only  to  do  what  was  just  and 
right,  as  any  British  sailor  must  when  del- 
icately handled.  Also  her  confidence  in 
me  was  so  thoroughly  sweet  and  delicate, 
that  I  felt  the  whole  of  my  heart  wrapped 
up  in  saving  her  from  her  enemies.  We 
made  no  arrangements  about  it;  but  I 
went  into  her  service  bodily ;  being  left  to 
my  own  discretion,  as  seemed  due  to  my 
skill  and  experience.  I  was  to  keep  the 
ferry  going  because  of  the  opportunities, 
as  well  as  to  lull  suspicion,  and  always  ai 
dark  I  was  bound  to  be  (according  to  ray 
own  proposal)  near  the  river  front  of  the 
house,  to  watch  against  all  wicked  treach- 
ery. And  especially  if  a  spy  of  Chowne's 
should  come  sneaking  and  skulking  there, 
whether  in  a  boat  or  out  of  it,  I  gladly  vol- 
unteered to  thrash  him  within  an  inch  of 
his  foul  base  life.  The  bad  man's  name 
never  passed  between  us;  and  indeed  I 
may  say  that  the  lady  forebore  from  com- 
mitting herself  against  anybody,  so  that  I 
was  surprised  to  find  such  wit  in  one  so 
youthful. 

We  settled  between  us  that  my  duties 
were  to  begin  that  very  day,  and  my  salary 
of  course  to  run,  also  how  the  lady  was  to 
let  me  know  when  wanted,  and  I  to  tell  her 
when  I  discovered  anything  suspicious. 
And  as  I  had  been  compelled  to  restore 
the  Parson's  gun  tp  his  gun-maker.  Miss 
Gary  led  me  to  a  place  you  might  almost 
call  an  armoury,  and  bade  me  choose  any 
piece  I  liked,  and  her  own  maid  should 
place  it  where  I  could  find  it  that  same 
evening,  as  though  it  were  to  shoot  wild- 
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fowl  for  them.  Bnt  she  advised  me  on  no 
account  to  have  any  talk  with  Nanette,  or 
any  servants  of  the  household,  whether 
male  or  female,  not  only  because  of  the 
wicked  reports  and  cruel  slanders  prevail- 
ing, but  also  that  it  might  not  be  known 
how  I  was  to  act  in  her  interest.  And 
then  having  ordered  me  a  good  hot  dinner 
in  the  butler's  pantry,  as  often  was  done 
for  poor  people,  she  let  me  go  once,  and 
then  called  me  back,  and  said,  Oh,  noth- 
ing ;  "  and  then  called  me  again,  and  said, 
looking  steadily  out  of  the  window,  "  By 
the  by,  I  have  quite  forgotten  to  say  that 
there  is  a  boat  belonging  to  a  ship  com- 
manded by  a  son  of  Sir  Philip  Bampfylde, 
a  white  boat,  with  three  oars  on  each  side, 
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and  sometimes  an  officer  behind  them.  If 
they  should  happen  to  come  up  the  river, 
or  go  ashore  upon  business  here,  you 
need  not  —  I  mean,  you  will  quite  under- 
stand that  no  harm  whatever  is  intended 
to  me,  and  therefore  that  you  may  —  you 
-see  what  1  mean." 

"  To  be  sure,  to  be  sure,  my  lady.  Of 
course,  I  may  quit  my  duty  so  long  as 
there  is  a  man-of-war's  boat  in  the  river ; 
even  the  boldest  and  worst  of  men  would 
venture  nothing  against  you  then." 

"  Quite  so,"  she  replied,  looking  bravely 
round,  with  as  much  of  pride  in  her  bright 
blue  eyes  as  of  colour  on  her  soft  fresh 
cheeks.  So  I  made  my  best  bow  and  de- 
parted. 


A  CHARACTERISTIC  story  of  King  Victor  Em- 
manuel is  related  by  M.  d*Ideville,  formerly 
French  charge  d'afiEftires  at  Turin,  in  bis  diary 
now  in  course  of  publication  in  the  Journal  de 
Paris.  The  King,  having  received  a  letter 
from  Napoleon  III.,  in  which  the  latter  evoked 
certain  promises  he  had  made  to  him  on  a  former 
occasion,  was  fdrious,  and  took  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  venting  hU  anger  on  the  Emperor's  rep- 
resentative. At  the  next  court  ball  he  summoned 
Prince  Latoor  d'Auvergne  to  his  presence  in  a 
private  room,  and  addreesed  him  in  these  words  * 
■*  After  fdl,  what  is  this  Emperor  of  yours  !  the 
last  comer  among  the  European  Sovereigns  —  an 
intruder  and  a  parvenu.  Let  him  remember 
what  he  is,  and  what  I  am  —  I,  the  head  of  the 
first  and  oldest  Royal  dynasty  that  now  reigns 
in  Europe."  Prince  Latour  listened  to  this 
outburst  with  as  maoh  calmness  as  he  could 
command,  and  then  observed,  **  Sire,  you  will 
permit  me  not  to  have  beard  a  single  word  that 
you  have  spoken.*'  The  Ring  said  nothing  and 
turned  away.  In  the  course  of  the  evening, 
however,  he  came  again  to  the  Prince,  and  tip- 
ping him  familiarly  on  the  shoulder,  whispered 
in  bis  ear  with  a  smile,  **  You  need  not  report 
our  conversation  of  to-day  to  Paris,  cher  prinoe. 
Besides,  you  told  me  yourself  that  you  did  not 
bear  what  I  said." 


tested  the  strength  of  the  walls  next  in  1700, 
and  the  Russians  followed  a  second  and  a  third 
time  in  1705  and  1709.  The  citadel  capitulated 
on  the  4th  of  Jnly,  1710.  During  the  last 
twenty  or  thirty  years  the  place  has  been  only 
nominally  a  fortress;  some  of  the  walls  were  re- 
moved in  1852,  and  now  the  city  has,  by  an 
agreement  with  the  Government,  undertaken  to 
complete  the  dismantlement  within  five  years. 


The  Russian  Government  has,  after  a  long 
hesitation  decided  finally  to  dismantle  the  for- 
tress  of  Riga  on  account  of  its  strategically  un- 
fitvourable  situation,  and  ^  convert  it  into  an 
Open  town.  The  fortifications  have  long  been 
oat  of  repair.  The  works  were  begun  in  1650, 
and  completed  in  1708,  standing  several  sieges 
while  in  progress.  The  Russians  first  besieged 
the  city  in  1656,  the  Saxon  and  Polish  armies 


It  seems  that  if  German  military  men  have 
their  Kriegs-Spiel,  French  authors  have  what 
we  may  oall  their  Romans-Spiel.  A  sale  is 
announced  as  about  to  take  place  in  Paris,  of 
the  puppets  or  marionettes  which  the  late  M. 
Ponson  du  Terrail,  the  well-known  romance 
writer,  made  use  of  when  employed  in  compos- 
ing the  voluminous  feuilletons  for  which  he  was 
80  celebrated.  These  puppets,  which  represent 
the  various  characters  of  the  author's  diflferent 
novels,  are  small  dolls  about  one  foot  high ;  their 
faces  were  carved  expressly  for  M.  du  TerraiPs 
use  by  M.  Dollegus,  a  Swiss  artist.  These  ma- 
rionettes are  divided  into  groups,  each  group 
bearing  the  name  of  the  story  in  which  the  per- 
sonages composing  it  played  a  part  For  his 
great  —  in  length  at  least  —  work  of  *'  Rocam- 
bole '*  the  author  had  no  fewer  than  282  pup- 
pets. It  should  perhaps  be  mentioned  that  this 
last  work  fills  nearly  a  score  of  closely  printed 
volumes.  M.  Ponson  du  Terrail  at  one  time 
contributed  simultaneously  five  distinct  novels 
to  the  feuilletons  of  five  distinct  journals  in 
Paris;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he 
was  driven  to  the  use  of  mechanical  contrivances 
in  order  to  avoid  confusing  his  plots.  It  is  said 
that  M.  Paul  F^val  and  M.  victorien  Sardou 
employ  the  same  plan.         Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
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From  The  Contemponry  Berlew. 
ON  HIBEBNICISMS  IN  PHILOSOPHY. 

BY  THB  DUKE  OW  ABOTLL. 

MiS3  Edoeworth,  in  her  eatertaining 
"  Essay  on  Irish  Bulls,"  observes  that  "  it 
has  never  yet  been  decided  what  it  is  that 
constitutes  a  bull."  It  appears,  however, 
from  the  context  that  the  definition  she 
means  is  not  the  definition  of  a  bull, 
but  the  definition  of  that  kind  of  bull 
which  is  supposed  to  be  especially  Irish 
And  in  this  contention  I  think  she  proves 
that  the  confusions  of  thought  and  lan- 
guage which  constitute  a  bull  can  be  pro- 
duced abundantly  from  the  writings  of 
English  poets,  statesmen,  and  philoso- 
phers. I  am  happy  to  observe  that  no 
Scotch  example  has  been  produced  by  this 
ingenious  and  charming  authoress.  Never- 
theless, candour  obliges  me  to  confess  that 
quite  lately  I  heard  a  Scotch  young  lady 
of  my  acquaintance  (who,  however,  has 
some  English  blood)  in  answer  to  the 
question,  "  Do  you  remember  Donald  Fer- 
guson?" make  the  following  discriminat- 
ing reply :  "  No ;  I  recollect  his  face,  but  I 
don't  recollect  him  by  name."  Probably 
this  is  pretty  nearly  a  perfect  specimen. 
Here  is  another  which  Miss  Edgeworth 
tells  us  was  particularly  admired  by  Lord 
Orford :  "  I  hate  that  woman,"  said  a  gen- 
tleman looking  at  one  who  had  been  his 
nurse;  **I  hate  that  woman,  for  she 
changed  me  at  nurse."  In  the  same  essay 
we  are  told  of  an  Irishman  who  accosted 
an  acquaintance  thus :  When  first  I  saw 
you,  I  thought  it  was  you ;  but  now  I  see 
it's  your  brother ; "  and  of  a  petition  which 
was  addressed  to  a  lady  in  Ireland  whom 
Miss  Edgeworth  knew,  which  began,  "  That 
your  poor  petitioner  is  now  lying  dead  in  a 
ditch." 

NoV,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  Miss 
Edgeworth  has  done  injustice  to  her  coun- 
try, when  she  disputes  whether  there  is 
anything  peculiar  in  Irish  bulls.  There  is 
a  neatness,  completeness,  and  perspicuity 
of  confusion  in  an  Irish  bull  which  is  inim- 
itable and  unapproachable,  and  which  con- 
stitutes at  once  its  humour  and  its  inno- 
cence. The  bulls  of  other  nations  are 
comparatively  clumsy;  the  confusions  of 
thought  which  they  involve  are  as  com- 
plete, without  being  as  apparent  —  having 
all  the  absurdity  of  the  Irish  bull  without 
its  fun.  But  the  essence  of  a  bull  —  the 
contradiction  in  terms,  the  assertion  of 
something  which  is  nevertheless  denied  in 
the  very  terms  of  the  assertion,  or  con- 
versely, the  denial  of  something  which  is 
neverUieless  asserted  in  the  very  terms  of 


the  denial  —  this  is  a  kind  of  blunder  in 
which  our  Irish  friends  have  many  success- 
ful rivals.  Among  these  rivals  none»  as  it 
seems  to  me,  are  more  successful  than 
philpsophers,  and  especially  metapbyai- 
cians.  To  the  illustration  of  this  —  I  fear 
somewhat  irreverent  proposition  —  this 
paper  will  be  devoted. 

i^et  me  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  there 
are  sayings  which  at  first  sight  may  appear 
to  involve  a  bull,  but  which  in  reality  do 
not.  For  example,  Sir  John  Herschel,  in 
one  of  his  popular  lectures  on  science,  tells 
us  that  "light,  although  the  cause  of  vi- 
sion, is  in  itself  invisible."  This  is  no 
mere  paradox  invented  to  attract  atten- 
tion, and  to  fix  it  on  the  explanation  which 
is  to  follow.  It  is,  indeed,  an  apparent 
paradox,  but  only  because  the  literal  facts 
are  not  commonly  apprehended.  Light  is  a 
word  which  means  several  difierent  thinss. 
First,  and  perhaps  primarily,  it  signifies  Uie 
sensation  of  vision.  Secondly,  it  means 
the  (once)  unknown  external  cause  of  that 
sensation.  The  first  of  these  two  mean- 
ings is  regarded  by  Locke  (I  think  erro- 
neously) as  the  proper  meaning  of  the 
word.  But  the  second  is  unquestionably 
the  idea  which  is  uppermost  m  the  com- 
mon understanding  of  the  term.  We  talk 
of  the  light  coming  to  us  from  one  direc- 
tion or  another  —  from  one  body  or  an- 
other —  meaning,  of  course,  not  our  sensa- 
tion of  light  (which  cannot  come  to  us 
from  anywhere),  but  the  agency,  whatever 
it  may  be,  which  produces  that  sepsation 
in  us.  But  neither  do  these  two  meanings 
exhaust  all  that  is  now  meant  by  light.  In 
neither  of  these  two  meanings  would  there 
be  any  sense  in  saying  that  "  light  is  in 
itself  invisible."  For  if  by  light  is  meant 
the  sensation,  the  saying  would  be  non- 
sense ;  and  if  by  light  were  meant  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  vision,  or  the  precise 
agency  which  produces  it^  then  the  saying 
would  be  untrue.  The  thing  which  causes 
vision,  or  which,  more  correctly  speaking, 
is  the  object  of  vision,  is  not  only  visible, 
but  it  is  the  only  thing  in  the  world  which 
is  visible.  Light,  in  this  sense,  is  the 
thing  and  the  one  only  thing  which  the 
human  eye  is  made  to  see.  But  there  is  a 
third  meaning  in  which  Sir  J.  Herschel's 
assertion  is  strictly  true.  We  now  know 
what  light  is  "in  itself" — that  is  to  say, 
we  know  the  nature  and  constitution  of  it, 
not  in  terms  of  the  sensation  it  gives  to  us, 
but  in  terms  of  a  wholly  different  order  of 
conception.  First,  we  know  that  it  is  a 
motion;  secondly,  we  know  that  it  is  a 
motion  of  a  particular  kind ;  and,  thirdly, 
we  know  that  it  is  that  motion  in  a  me(& 
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am  hATinff  peculiar  properties.  Proyision- ) 
ally,  and  for  want  or  a  better,  this  medium 
has  been  called  the  Inminiferous  ether." 
And  it  is  of  light  in  this  sense  that  Sir  J. 
Herachel  8pea£3  when  he  says  that  it  is  in- 
▼isible.  It  is  now  nearly  seventy  years 
since  Dr.  Thomas  Youne  startled  and 
amused  the  scientific  world  by  announcing 
his  belief  that  thi^  luminiferous  ether 
^pervades  the  substance  of  all  material 
bodies  with  little  or  no  resistance, — as 
freely  perhaps  as  the  wind  passes  through 
a  grove  of  trees."  But  when  this  ether  is 
not  agitated,  it  is  invisible.  Nay,  more  — 
even  when  it  is  agitated,  the  movements  of 
it  are  invisible,  except  when  they  come  to 
us  in  a  straight  line,  either  directly  from  a 
luminous  hodf,  or  indirectly  by  reflection 
from  some  other.  In  short,  it  may  be  B^.d 
that  the  luminiferous  ether  is  like  a  vast 
ocean,  which  is  never  seen  except  where 
its  waves  break  in  surf.  When  these  facts 
are  apprehended,  we  see  at  once  that 
Herschel's  assertion  of  the  invisibility  of 
light,  so  far  from  being  a  bull — that  is,  a 
confounding  of  ideas  —  is  a  clearing  up  of 
oar  conceptions.  If  there  is  any  apparent 
confusion  in  that  assertion,  it  is  not  due  to 
any  confusion  of  ideas,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  due  to  a  nicety  of  discrinuna- 
tion  which  the  weakness  of  ordinary  lan- 
guage fails  to  indicate. 

In  contrast  with  this,  which  illustrates 
one  of  the  great  aims  and  objects  of  philos- 
ophy, let  us  look  at  some  of  the  many 
cases  in  which  language  is  abused  to  cover 
contradictory  propositions,  or  to  cheat  the 
mind  into  a  semblance  of  ideas  when  there 
are  none. 

To  begin  with — and  to  begin  with  a 
most  distinguished  country-man  of  my 
own,  Sir  William  Hamilton — is  not  the 
very  phrase, "  the  Unconditioned,"  in  itself 
a  bull?  "The*'  is  the  definite  article, 
and  applicable  only  to  things  or  ideas  ca- 
pable of  definition.  But  nothing  is  capa- 
ble of  definition  which  has  no  conditious. 
The  negation  of  conditions  is  the  nega- 
tion of  existence,  as  alone  conceivable  by 
man.  "  The  Unconditioned  "  is,  therefore, 
simply  nonsense  — that  is  to  say,  a  word 
pretending  to  have  a  meaning,  but  having 
none. 

In  saying  this  I  hope  I  am  not  commit- 
ting another  blunder,  which  is  very  com- 
mon —  the  blunder  of  denying  the  exist- 
ence of  some  particular  idea,  which  is 
nevertheless  described  and  denoted  by  a 
name.  We  read  often  nowadays  of  such 
and  such  an  idea  being  unthinkable." 
If  it  be  unthinkable,  it  had  better  also  bo 
considered  as  unspeakable.   To  speak  of 


it,  and  then  to  deny  its  conceivability,  is  a 
bull.  If  the  word  or  the  phrase  employed  to 
express  it,  is  a  word  or  a  phrase  represent- 
ing an  idea,  then  it  is  absurd  to  deny  the 
existence  of  that  idea  ;  and  if  the  word  or 
phrase  represents  no  idea,  then  it  is  equal- 
ly absurd  to  use  it  at  all,  and  to  make  it 
the  subject  of  either  affirmation  or  denial. 

But  this  case  is  carefully  to  be  distin- 
guished from  another,  with  which  it  may 
easily  be  confounded.  The  necessities  of 
language  may  compel  us  to  place  in 
momentary  collocation,  for  the  purpose  of 
denial,  two.  ideas  which  negative  each 
other,  and  which  thus  make  nonsense ;  — 
the  very  object  of  the  collocation  being  to 
show  that  such  is  the  result.  For  exam- 
ple :  "  We  cannot  conceive  any  boundary  to 
Space."  Here,  at  first  sight^  it  might  ap- 
pear as  if  we  first  speak  of  a  conception,  and 
then  deny  its  conceivability.  But  this  is 
not  so.  We  have  a  distinct  conception  of 
a  boundary,  and  a  distinct  conception  of 
Space,  and  what  we  deny  is  that  the  idea 
of  a  boundary  can  be  applied  to  the  idea 
of  Space,  because  the  very  conception  of  a 
boundary  involves  the  conception  of  an 
outside  as  well  as  of  an  inside ;  and  where 
there  is  an  outside  there  must  be  space. 
Whatever,  therefore,  a  boundary  may  be 
boundary  of,  it  cannot  be  a  boundary  of 
Space. 

Here,  therefore,  there  is  no  confusion 
of  thought  in  first  describing  an  attempt- 
ed combination  of  ideas,  and  then  denying 
that  this  attempted  combination  can  be 
made  successfully  —  that  is,  with  sense. 

But  what  are  we  to  say  of  the  second 
of  the  three  great  metaphysical  discoveries 
which  Mr.  Mill  has  just  extolled  as  the 
great  triumphs  of  Bishop  Berkeley's  philos- 
ophy, namely,  the  "non-existence  of  ab- 
stract ideas?  " ♦  It  is  not  pretended  that 
this  phrase  is  in  itself  meaningless.  It  is 
not  pretended  that  it  involves  an  at- 
tempt to  combine  two  ideas,  the  one 
of  which  excludes  the  other.  On  the 
contrary,  the  phrase  is  used  over  and 
over  again,  as  having  a  definite  meaning, 
which  the  mind  can  handle,  examine,  and 
analyze,  by  resolving  it  into  the  elements 
of  which  it  is  composed.  But  an  idea  can- 
not be  proved  to  be  non-existent  by  being 
proved  to  be  composite.  For,  just  as  the 
most  solid  and  stable  forms  of  matter  in 
physical  nature  are  not  elementary  sub- 
stances, but  combinations  of  them,  so  many 
of  the  most  real  and  serviceable  concep- 
tions of  the  mind  are  structures  built  out 

•  The  Fortnighilv  Review,  NoTember  1,  1871, 
"  Berkeley's  Ufia  and  WritiDga." 
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of  the  radimentary  elements  of  thought. 
The  Irishman  who  complained  that  he  had 
been  changed  at  nurse  is  clear-headed, 
compared  with  the  philosopher  who  takes 
up  an  abstract  idea,  examines  it,  describes 
it,  and  then  denies  its  existence.  And  the 
absurdity  of  this  blunder  is  made,  if  possi- 
ble, more  apparent,  by  the  obvious  impos- 
sibility of  conducting  the  argument  against 
the  existence  of  ab:^ tract  ideas,  without 
perpetually  making  use  of  them  in  the 
very  terms  of  the  argument  itself.  Ab- 
stract ideas  are  employed  to  give  witness 
against  themselves.  They  are  summoned 
into  the  witness-box,  examined,  and  urged 
to  confess,  like  the  poor  Irishman,  that 
"  they  lie  dead  in  a  ditch."  Mr.  Mill  pro- 
fesses to  "  explain  the  psychological  ma- 
chinery by  which  general  names  do  their 
work  without  the  help  of  aeneral  ideas*^ 
which  seems  to  me  very  like  explaining 
how  mer«3  words,  which  are  denied  their 
appropriate  meaniog,  "  do  the  work"  of 
ideas  which  are  denied  their  appropriate 
name.  How  there  could  be  any  "  help  "  in 
general  ideas,  if  they  don't  exist,  I  can't 
conceive.  And  how  general  names  can  do 
any  "  work  "  in  the  operations  of  mind  if 
they  don't  indicate  general  ideas,  seems 
equally  hard  to  understand.  And  how 
"general  ideas'*  can  be  thus  spoken  of, 
and  argued  about  at  all,  if  no  such  con- 
ceptions can  bo  formed,  is  the  greatest 
wonder  of  all.  For  here  we  have  got 
general  names  which  do  not  mean  general 
ideas,  but  nevertheless  do  the  same 
**  work ; "  and  we  have  got  general  ideas 
which  would  be  very  "  helpful "  if  they 
existed,  but  then  they  don't.  The  only 
solution  of  this  puzzle  would  be,  that  the 
whole  discussion  is  one  like  some  others 
which  Mr.  Mill  himself  has  elsewhere 
successfully  exposed  —  a  logomachy  —  in 
which  words  are  used  without  any  mean- 
ing whatever,  and  solemn  affirmations  and 
denials  are  made  all  about  nothinor  at  all. 
But  Mr.  Mill  seeing  the  (at  least)  appa- 
rent puzzle,  offers  a  solution  which  de- 
prives us  even  of  this  escape.  He  says, 
"  the  solution  of  this,  as  of  so  many  diffi- 
culties, lies  in  the  connotatioo  of  general 
names,"  and  he  lays  especial  stress  on  the 
point,  that  these  "  general  names"  are  "  not 
(like  a  proper  name)  mere  words  devoid  of 
meaning^  "General  names,"  then,  are 
not  mere  words  without  any  signification. 
They  have  a  meaning,  and  yet  they  do  not 
mean  general  ideas.  What  then  do  they 
mean  ? 

Mr.  Mill's  explanation  is  that  a  general 
name  "is  a  mark  for  the  properties  or 
some  of  the  properties  which  belong  to  an 


indefinite  number  of  individaal  objects, 
and  with  these  properties  it  is  associated 
in  a  peculiarly  close  and  intimate  manner." 
Well,  to  say  that  a  word  is  "  a  mark  "  for 
an  idea,  is  equivalent  I  suppose  to  saying 
that  it  means  the  idea.  It  appears  then, 
that  these  general  names  mean,  or  con- 
note," or  are  "  a  mark  for,"  the  properties, 
or  some  of  the  properties,  which  are  com- 
mon to  many  individuals.  Bat  what  are 
properties?  and  especially  what  are  com- 
mon properties  ?  Is  not  this  essentially  an 
abstract  idea?  Mr.  Mill  indeed  asserts 
that  every  "  class  name  "  calls  up  the  idea 
(image)  of  some  individual  as  well  as  the 
special  properties  which  it  "  marks."  But 
he  admits  that  in  this  idea  the  common 
properties  of  the  class  are  made  "  artifi- 
cially prominent ; "  and  that  all  others  may 
be  unattended  to,  and  thus  "  thrown  into 
the  shade."  And  so,  the  whole  argument 
comes,  after  all,  to  be  not  a  denial  of  the 
existence  of  abstract  ideas,  but  an  account 
of  their  origin  and  a  definition  of  their 
meaning.  Of  course,  it  may  be  perfectly 
good  sense  to  argue  that  the  vulgar  un- 
derstanding of  a  word  is  an  erroneous 
one,  and  to  put  a  better  defined  one  in  its 
stead.  But  even  in  this  point  of  view, 
Mr.  Mill's  definition  seems  to  cast  no  new 
light  whatever  on  the  common  understand- 
ing of  the  term,  which  is  in  close  accord- 
ance with  the  ~  etymological  meaning  of 
"  abstract."  The  idea  of  properties  which 
are  drawn  forth  from  a  group  of  others, 
more  or  less  completely  separated  from  them, 
and  brought  into  such  mental  prominence 
as  that  all  others  are  out  of  focus  —  cast 
into  the  shade  and  practically  out  of  mind 
—  this  seems  pretty  much  what  every- 
body understands  by  an  abstract  idea. 
To  analyze  an  idea  and  to  trace  its  com- 
ponent .parts  is  a  legitimate  operation. 
But  to  conceive  it,  describe  it,  define  it, 
and  then  affirm  it  to  be  non-existent,  is 
very  like  a  bull. 

There  is  another  very  similar  process  of 
metaphysical  analysis  which  also  passes 
readily  into  like  confusions,  and  that  is 
the  process  by  which  we  trace  the  means 
through  which  particular  ideas  are  arrived 
at.  A  brilliant  example  of  the  legitimate 
application  of  this  process  is  the  reasoning 
by  which  Bishop  Berkeley  has  proved  that 
the  eye  does  not  directly  see  that  which 
we  call  distance,  and  that  distance  is  an 
idea  arrived  at  by  the  experience  of  other 
sensations,  interpreting  those  of  sight 
The  great  opponent  of  the  bishop,  on  this 
point,  is  the  brush-turkey,  which  certainly 
sees  distance  the  moment  it  is  hatchea, 
and  without  any  experience  at  alL  fiat 
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still  as  men  are  not  born  so  well-feathered 
as  brush-turkeys,  Berkeley's  argument 
stands  good  for  men  —  with  just  this  im- 
portaut  caution  derived  from  the  provok- 
ing bird — that  the  non-existence  of  intui- 
tive perceptions  is  a  particular  and  not  a 
general  truth.  In  Berkeley's  argument, 
however,  as  applied  to  men  and  not  to 
chicks,  we  have  an  example  of  accurate 
and  careful  reasoning. 

An  example  not  less  remarkable  of  a  false 
application  of  the  same  process  is  the  fur- 
ther argument  maintained  by  Mr.  Mill  that 
the  sensations  from  which  we  derive  our 
conceptions  of  matter  do  not  reallv  indi- 
cate anything,  or  justify  us  in  concluding 
the  existence  of  anything  whatever  except 
"  potentialities  of  other  sensations."  And 
here  we  have,  as  it  seems  to  me,  another 
of  those  self-contradictions  in  which  all 
metaphysical  writings  abound.  After  an 
elaborate  argument  to  prove  the  non-ex- 
istence of  abstract  ideas,  we  find  Mr.  Mill 
contending  that  an  abstract  idea  —  abstract 
op  to  the  double-distilled  essence  of  ab- 
straction—  is  the  only  reality  of  which 
we  have  any  assurance  in  the  world.  A 
potentiality  of  sensation"  —  what  is  this 
idea?  It  is  not  a  sensation;  it  is  not 
even  merely  the  recollection  of  a  past  sen- 
sation. It  includes  this  indeed ;  out  it  in- 
cludes it  along  with  a  multitude  of  other 
things  —  along  with  all  the  mental  concep- 
tions which  go  to  bind  together  the  past 
with  the  present  and  the  future,  to  assure  us 
of  the  continuity  of  our  own  existence,  and 
of  the  external  agencies  which  act  and  react 
upon  our  organism.  I  deny,  indeed,  that 
oar  conception  of  matter  can  be  boiled 
down  into  a  "  potentiality  of  sensation." 
Something  there  is  in  the  body  which  has 
escaped  in  the  process  of  extraction. 
Some  elements  there  are  in  the  idea  which 
are  left  out  in  the  pretended  abstract. 
But  this  is  not  my  point  now.  My  point 
is  that  Mr.  Mill's  account  of  it  is,  first,  an 
abstract  —  an  abstract  of  a  multitude  of 
things ;  and  secondly  that  it  is  a  bad  ab- 
stract —  an  abstract  which  involves  a  con- 
fusion of  ideas,  and  the  admission  of  one 
essential  element  of  thought  in  the  very 
attempt  to  deny  or  to  expel  it  I  so  far 
agree  with  Mr.  Mill  as  to  admit  that  the 
Potentiality  of  Sensation  is  an  idea  insep- 
arable from  our  conception  of  matter.  But 
Potentiality  involves  in  its  very  root  and 
essence  the  idea  of  a  dormant  power  —  of 
something  having  potency,  and  this  is  an 
idea  which  attaches  primarily  to  the  active 
cause,  not  to  the  passive  subject  of  sensa- 
tion.  This  phrase,  invented  by  Mr.  Mill, 


confounds  two  ideas  which  are  entirely 
distinct,  although  the  one  is  the  correla- 
tive of  the  other.  It  confounds  Suscepti- 
bility to  Sensation  with  Potentiality  to 
cause  it.  When  I  think  of  matter  as  a 
Potentiality  of  Sensation,  I  mean  that  I 
think  of  it  as  having  the  power  to  awake 
sensations  in  me.  I  do  not  think  of  it  as 
having  itself  the  capability  of  experiencing 
sensations.  Mr.  Mill  is  confounding  the 
active  agent  with  the  passive  subject. 
There  is  a  well  known  story  of  a  country 
Scotchman,  who  when  he  was  asked  by  a 
dentist  to  open  his  mouth,  replied  with 
characteristic  caution,  "  Naa,  maybe  ye'U 
bite  me."  This  Scotchman,  like  Mr.  Mill, 
was  thinking  of  teeth  as  a  Potentiality  of 
Sensation,  but  he  forgot,  also  like  Mr. 
Mill,  that  the  potentiality  to  cause  that 
sensation  lay  in  the  man  that  had  the 
mouth  in  a  position  to  bite,  and  not  in  the 
man  who  had  the  finger  in  a  position  to  be 
bitten.  When  will  metaphysicians  under- 
stand that  a  short  phrase  does  not  always 
mean  a  simple  idea  ?  When  will  they  un- 
derstand that  they  do  not  succeed  in  an- 
alyzinjf  thought  by  simply  ignoring  some 
essential  part  of  it  ? 

There  are  three  great  subjects  on  which, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  philosophy  has  been' 
largely  vitiated  by  like  confusions.  One 
is  the  theory  of  Causation ;  another  is  the 
theorjr  of  Morals ;  and  the  last  i:^  the  com- 
paratively new  one  —  the  theory  of  Life. 

We  are  told  that  we  know  nothing  of 
causation,  properly  so  called,  and  that 
what  we  mistake  for  it  is  merely  "  invari- 
ability of  sequence."  To  my  mind  every 
form  in  which  this  statement  can  be  made 
—  and  there  are  many  —  involves  a  bull. 
That  we  have  some  idea  of  causation 
which  is  not  mere  invariability  of  sequence 
is  involved  in  the  very  argument  or  as- 
sertion which  discriminates  the  two  ideas, 
and  then  tries  to  confound  them.  We 
have  the  idea  of"  it  must "  over  and  above 
the  idea  of  "it  always  does."  Nay,  we 
cannot  even  think  of  the  invariability  of 
se(|uence,  without  seeing  in  that  invaria- 
bility the  working  of  a  cause.  In  truth, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  invariability,  ex- 
cept as  applicable  to  this  abstract  idea  of 
causal  connection.  Particular  sequences 
are  not  invariable.  We  do  not  attach  the 
idea  of  invariability  to  any  one  sequence 
that  we  see,  or  hear,  or  feel,  or  touch, 
j  however  uniform  our  experience  of  such 
sequence  may  be.  Every  such  sequence 
we  can  conceive  to  be  interrupted,  broken, 
stopped.  But  there  is  one  thing  we  can- 
I  not  conceive,  and  that  is,  that  this  break 
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or  cessatioD  should  be  itself  uncaused.  I 
am  not  speaking  of  how  this  idea  arises, 
nor  am  1  discussing  whether  it  corre- 
sponds to  an  absolute  universal  truth.  I  am 
only  saying  that  we  have  this  idea,  and  that 
it  is  an  idea  different  in  kind  from  mere  in- 
variability of  sequence  and  cannot  be  re- 
solved into  it  —  unless,  indeed,  the  phrase 
invariablity  of  sequence  be  in  itself  under- 
stood as  involving  tb<^  idea  of  necessity. 

It  is  because  Mr.  Mill  rejects  the  idea  of 
causation,  and  avoids  the  word,  that  ho  is 
driven  to  define  our  idea  of  matter  as  re- 
solvable into  a  potentiality  of  sen$i&tion.' 
This  is  no  necessary  part  of  the  philosophy 
which  traces  all  our  ideas  to  experience. 
Locke,  who  was  the  great  apostle  of  that 
philosophy,  describes  matter  as  that  which 
"causes"  or  "has  power  to  produce" 
our  sensations.  And  so  does  Mr.  WW 
when  he  speaks  as  a  Logician  *  and  not  as 
a  Metaphysician.  This,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
is  a  fair  account  of  at  least  the  skeleton 
or  framework  of  our  conceptions  respect- 
ing matter,  although  I  am  very  far  from 
admitting  that  it  is  a  complete  account,  or 
anything  like  a  complete  account,  of  all 
that  enters  into  those  conceptions.  Every 
analysis  of  mind,  like  every  analysis  of 
matter,  in  order  to  be  a  true  analysis, 
must  account  for  all  the  elements  to  be 
found  in  the  subject  of  examination.  I  do 
not  think  that  Locke's  analysis  fulfils  this 
condition.  It  appears  to  me  that  there 
are  elements  in  our  conception  of  matter 
—  especially  as  that  conception  has  been 
enriched  by  modern  science  —  of  which 
Locke's  definition  takes  no  account.  But 
at  least  it  does  not  commit  the  blunder  of 
looking  at  one  of  these  elements,  and  that 
one  of  the  most  prominent,  of  defining  it, 
of  examining  it,  and  then  deliberately  re- 
jecting it  as  non  existent. 

The  same  objections  apply,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  to  all  attemps  which  have  been 
made  to  reduce  the  idea  of  moral  obliga- 
tion to  the  fear  of  punishment,  to  utility, 
or  to  any  other  principle  but  itself.  They 
all  labour  under  the  same  insuperable  fault 
of  wilfully  discarding  an  element  of 
thought,  which  is,  nevertheless 'recognized 
in  the  very  terms  of  the  argument  by 
which  it  is  explained  away.  How  it  comes, 
from  what  source  derived  —  these  may  be 
more  or  less  accessible  subjects  of  specula- 
tion. But  there  it  is ;  —  differing  in  kind 
and  in  quality  from  all  the  supposed  ele- 
ments of  its  composition,  and  admitted  so 
to  differ  in  the  very  comparisons  which 

•  Mni'g  **  Logics"  Book  I.,  0.  IIL,  §§  6, 7, 8. 


are  drawn  between  them.  Torture  it  as 
you  will,  it  cannot  be  made  to  confess  that 
it  has  been  changed  at  nurse. 

In  like  manner  the  attempt  in  biological 
or  physiological  science  to  get  rid  of  the 
idea  of  "  life,"  or  to  reduce  it  to  simpler 
terms,  breaks  down  into  similar  confusions. 
Professor  Huxley,  in  his  ingenious  and  in 
many  ways  instructive  essay  on  the  "  Phys- 
ical Basis  of  Life,"  has  tried  to  represent 
life  as  a  mere  name  for  the  properties  of  a 
particular  kind  of  matter  called  proto- 
plasm, and  says  it  is  as  absurd  to  set  up 
these  properties  into  a  separate  entity  un- 
der the  name  of  Life,  as  it  would  be  to  set 
up  the  properties  of  water  as  a  separate 
conception  under  the  name  of  "  aquosity." 
But  in  the  conduct  of  this  argument  IVo- 
fessor  Huxley  is  compelled  bv  the  necessi- 
ties of  thought,  reflected  in  the  necessities 
of  language,  to  contradict  himself.  If  life 
be  the  property  of  protoplasm,  and  noth- 
ing else,  it  must  be  mere  tautology  to  speak 
of  "living  protoplasm,"  and  mere  self- 
contradiction  to  speak  of  "dead  proto- 

Elasm."  And  yet  Professor  Huxley  uses 
oth  expressions  over  and  over  again  — 
and  must  use  them,  if  he  wishes  to  distin- 
guish between  separate  ideas,  although  it 
be  in  the  very  endeavour  to  confound 
them. 

Professor  Huxley  complains  that  it  is  a 
frivolous  objection  to  urge  that  "living 
protoplasm  **  can  never  be  analyzed,  be- 
cause the  life  of  it  is  expelled  in  the  very 
process  of  analysis.  The  conclusion  de- 
fended evidently  is,  that  we  are  safe  in  as- 
suming the  composition  of  dead  and  living 
protoplasm  to  be  the  same.  Very  well,  be 
it  so,  —  then  so  much  the  more  evident  it 
becomes  that  the  life  or  the  deadness  of  the 
protoplasm  depends  upon  something  en- 
tirely different  from  that  physical  compo- 
sition which  is  alike  in  the  living  and  in 
the  dead. 

Nor  does  it  mend  the  matter  to  ascribe 
the  difference  between  life  and  death  to 
some  undetectable  difference  in  physical 
"conditions,"  as  distinguished  from  physi- 
cal composition.  This  is  merely  to  hide 
our  conception  of  one  kind  of  difference 
which  is  clear,  definite,  and  immense,  under 
a  word  chosen  because  it  suggests  another 
kind  of  difference  which  is  obscure,  in- 
definite, and  minute.  We  may  call  life  a 
"  condition,"  and  deadness  another  condi* 
tion,  if  we  please.  But  this  does  not  alter 
the  fact  that  if  the  difference  between  life 
and  deadness  does  depend  on  any  physical 
difference,  it  is  one  undetectable,  and  be* 
longing  therefore,  at  best,  to  those  "  sub- 
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strata  of  phenomena"  which  Professor 
Haxley  in  the  same  essay  pronounces  to  be 
•*  imaginary." 

I  entirely  agree  with  Professor  Huxley's 
assertion  that  the  language  both  of  mate- 
rialism and  of  spiritualism  has  only  a  rela- 
tive truth.  I  believe  the  idealism  which 
tries  to  expel  our  conception  of  matter  to 
be  as  false  as  the  materialism  which  tries 
to  banish  our  conception  of  life  or  spirit. 
In  this  respect  the  language  of  the  vulgar 
ia  infinitely  more  true  and  more  subtle 
than  the  language  of  philosophers.  I  have 
spoken  elsewhere  of  "the  profound  but 
conscious  metaphysics  of  human  speech."* 
And^  it  has  been  all  the  more  profound  in 
proportion  as  it  has  been  unconscious. 
Language  is  a  self-registering  index  of  the 
operations  of  mind.  The  conceptions  of 
which  it  is  a  witness  may  be  denned  and 
traced,  but  are  not  to  be  explained  away. 
All  the  truth  that  there  is  in  the  phrase- 
ology of  materialism  is  reflected  accurately 
in  the  ordinary  use  of  language.  When 
metaphysicians  attempt  to  get  behind  that 
use,  they  generally  do  so  only  to  "  meddle 
and  muddle."  A  man  may  speak  of  his 
brains  as  synonymous  with  his  intellect,  and 
nobody  wUl  derive  an  erroneous  impression 
from  language  referwng  to  a  connection 
which  is  the  most  familiar  of  all  facts,  al- 
though its  nature  is  incomprehensible. 
But  this  is  a  very  different  thing  from  at- 
tempting deliberately  to  confound  conneo- 
tioii  with  identity  under  the  cover  of  some 
ambiguous  word.  The  half-truth  of  ma- 
terialistic phraseology  ceases  when  that 
phraseology  pretends  to  represent  a  whole- 
truth.  Moreover,  the  fallacy  which  it  then 
becomes  is  in  the  nature  of  nonsense.  And 
this  only  is  my  point  now.  Nor  is  it  sur- 
prising that  when  men  try  to  explain  away 
their  own  ideas,  they  should  get  into  the 
atmosphere  of  bulls.  When  we  try  to  get 
outside  ourselves,  our  attitudes  are  not 
likely  to  be  otherwise  than  ludicrous  — 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  case  of  our  canine 
friends  when  they  take  it  into  their  heads 
to  gyrate  in  energetic  pursuit  of  their  own 
tails. 

The  metaphysicians  and  physicists  with 
whom  I  have  been  dealing  seem  to  me  to 
be  one  and  all  men  who  walk  up  to  some 
idea  —  some  old  and  familiar  acquaintance 
of  the  mind — recognize  it,  peer  into  its 
face,  and  then  accost  it,  as  the  Irishman 
accosted  his  acquaintance  in  Miss  Edge- 
worth's  story :  "  When  I  first  saw  you,  I 
thought  it  was  you,  but  now  I  see  you  are 
another." 

•  «•  Reign  of  Law/'  Fifth  Ed.  p.  806. 
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CHAPTER  L 

Of  all  the  myths  of  the  fairy  age,  of  its 
many  legends  and  enchantments,  true  love 
seems  to  be  the  one  great  charm  which  has 
come  dowm  to  us  unchanged  by  time,  un- 
touched by  steam-engines,  and  unexplained 
by  science.  Revenue  may  still  exist,  with 
its  daggers,  and  flashes,  and  melodramatic 
boots  and  teeth,  but  we  feel  little  sympa- 
thy for  it,  and  are  glad  to  see  it  looking 
more  and  more  clumsy  and  out  of  place, 
except  indeed,  in  a  police  court,  or  on  the 
boards  of  a  Surrey  theatre.  Mystery  is 
also  somewhat  old-fashioned,  and  its  poor 
old  veils  are  sadly  torn  about  and  darned, 
and  its  wonders  and  terrors  exploded. 
High-flown  romance  seems  out  of  tune 
with  our  modern  ideas,  and  if  Lord  Hu- 
bert went  off  to  his  club  with  Lady  Matil- 
da's sleeve  fastened  to  his  hat,  we  should 
think  him  a  little  out  of  his  mind.  But 
true  love  is  true  love  by  whatever  signs  and 
language  it  is  spoken, —  as  long  as  hearts 
beat,  as  long  as  life  exists,  in  whatever  age, 
iron  or  golden,  we  may  seek  it.  Only  a 
month  ago,  I  met  stepping  across  the  ruins 
of  a  desolated  city,  a  bnde  in  her  white 
robes,  and  with  her  white  wreath  of  orange 
flower;  she  came  smiling  hand  in  hand 
with  the  bridegroom,  and  followed  by  a 
train  of  young  men,  women  and  children, 
in  mourning,  for  the  most  part,  but  look- 
ing happy  because  these  two  were  happy. 
For  the  last  hour  we  had  been  driving  by 
charred  and  fallen  palaces,  by  devastated 
streets,  where  the  houses  were  lying  in 
heaps  in  their  own  green  gardens,  crushing 
the  sward  and  the  flower  beds.  We  had 
come  by  a  great  open  place,  where  a  storm 
of  death,  and  fire,  and  battle,  had  shat- 
tered the  houses,  furrowed  the  earth, 
spread  desolation  unspeakable,  and  so  pass- 
ing some  battered  gates  reached  a  spot 
where  there  had  once  been  a  pleasant 
shade,  a  chirp  of  birds  over-head  in  the 
branches,  of  children  beneath  the  trees ; 
all  this  was  gone  I  We  were  crossing  a 
great  plain, —  a  plain  covered  with  brush- 
wood ;  it  reached,  swept  and  desolate,  as 
far  as  we  could  see  to  the  west,  where 
Valerian  was  glooming  in  the  distance.  A 
few  black  figures  were  walking  along  in  the 
sun.  It  seemed  very  sad  to  us,  for  we  had 
known  the  place  from  childhood.  We 
drove  on  in  silence,  and  so  we  came  at  last 
to  a  portion  of  the  wood  that  had  been 
spared.  Here  the  carriage  stopped,  and 
the  driver  asked  us  to  alight  and  go  in 
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under  the  shade.  Our  eyes  were  tired 
with  sad  sights,  and  our  ears  with  his  dis- 
mal histories,  and  we  were  glad  to  get  out 
of  the  carriage  .  .  . 

H.  and  I  looked  at  each  other.  Had  it 
all  been  a  dream  ?  Were  battle,  and  mur- 
der, and  mourning,  but  horrible  night- 
mares? We  found  ourselves  in  a  green 
shady  dell  from  which  many  an  avenue 
ran  into  glimmering  depths  of  woodland ; 
the  birds,  we  remember,  were  singing  their 
old  songs  over-head  ;  the  trees  were  tran- 
quilly shedding  their  autumn  leaves,  that 
had  turned  golden  on  the  branches :  they 
lay  on  the  turf  in  a  placid  sunshine  that 
brightened,  but  no  longer  burnt :  the  very 
stems  of  the  trees  were  illuminated  by  it. 
A  soft  shady  dazzle,  blue  and  pearly  mist, 
of  green  and  shadow,  shimmered  round 
about  us ;  there  was  a  sound  of  water 
plashing,  an  echoing  of  cheerful  voices 
of  people  laughing  and,  looking  up,  we  saw 
the  wedding  party  advancing  towards  us. 

Hand  in  hand  came  the  bride  and  the 
bridegroom  by  a  steep  bank  of  rock,  lead- 
ing from  the  waterfall  among  the  trees. 
She  clung  to  him  as  she  picked  her  way 
with  white  shining  shoes  among  the 
stones;  her  arm  floated,  and  sometimes 
her  long  gauzy  veil  Caught  in  the  branch- 
es. Some  children  ran  up  with  flowers, 
and  the  bride  smiled  as  she  stooped  to 
take  thera.  I  saw  H.  watching  them  all 
with  kind  eyes  as  the  little  procession  went 
on  towards  a  rustic  hut  among  the  trees 
where  some  sort  of  wedding  feast  seemed 
to  be  spread.  I  know  not  what  scenes 
these  people  had  lived  through  —  what 
privations,  what  losses  and  peril  of  life, 
and  wreck  of  hope.  Here  they  were  re- 
joicing —  at  peace  among  the  very  ruins 
of  war  —  cheered  by  the  kindlv  charm  that 
comes  home  even  to  the  saddest  hearts. 
The  wedding  guests  were  in  black,  as  I 
have  said,  but  the  bride  was  dressed  like 
any  bride  in  any  peaceful  land,  where  the 
harvests  ripen  and  the  country  people 
store  their  grain  at  their  leisure,  where  the 
only  roll  is  that  of  the  heavy-laden  carts, 
or  the  farm  engine,  in  its  shed ;  where  the 
arms  are  peaceful  scythes,  and  spades 
overturning  the  soil,  and  the  wasps  are 
the  enemies  the  housewives  dread,  while 
their  plums  hang  ripe  beside  the  cottage 
door. 

Even  in  poor  war-driven  France  there 
are  places  as  still  and  peaceful  as  the  par- 
ish of  Dorlicote-cum-Rockington,  of  wnich 
place  I,  by  a  certain  association  of  ideas, 
was  thinking  when  I  wrote  these  last  lines. 
In  these  little  mountain  villages  of  Savoy 
the  people  are  at  work  upon  their  sloping 


fields  reaping  their  green  and  safiroD 
crops.  There  is  a  chime  in  the  air,  t-or- 
rents  foam,  birds  fly  from  height  to  height, 
the  goats  tinkle  home  at  night,  each  cow 
rings  its  bell  as  it  browses  the  turf  and 
wild  thyme,  and  the  cow-woman  hobbles 
after  io  her  big  straw  hat  knitting  as  she 
goes.  My  neighbour  Sophy  King  showed 
me  such  a  nice  little  sketch  she  made  yes- 
terday from  the  field  at  the  back  of  the 
little  inn,  of  the  grey  cow  we  used  to  see 
there  and  its  old  attendant ;  of  the  little 
gabled  village,  showing  behind  its  horns. 
The  girl  had  cleverly  laid  on  her  shadows 
and  her  blues  and  greens,  and  there  was 
the  village  and  the  cow  and  its  companion ; 
but  then,  on  the  grey  paper,  she  had  at- 
tempted some  white  chalk  lines.  **  T  spoilt 
it  with  those,*  she  said,  pointing  ruefully, 
and  then  she  went  out  on  the  gallery  and 
leant  over,  looking  up  the  valley  to  where 
the  snow  mountains  were  rearing  upon  the 
blue. 

Sophy  is  an  ugly  little  woman  with  red 
hair  and  a. thick  complexion  and  two  little 
green  twinkling  eyes.  She  is  bright  and 
clever  and  companionable,  a  little  abrupt, 
as  clever  and  ugly  people  are  apt  to  be. 
There  she  stood,  in  her  short  woollen  pet- 
ticoat, with  two  little  hobnailed  boots 
upon  which  she  is  used  to  scramble  about 
the  mountains. 

This  was  their  second  visit  to  the  little 
bathing-place.  Mrs.  Ki^ig  had  been  so  de- 
cidedly the  better  for  her  mud-baths  and 
her  tumblers  of  nasty  water,  that  they 
had  come  back  this  second  year,  and  pro- 
posed that  we  should  join  them. 

We  had  not  seen  them  since  our  last 
triennial  visit  to  our  old  friend  Mrs.  Dor- 
mer at  Lulworth.  They  were  staying 
there  at  the  time,  and  Sophy  had  taken  a 
girlish  fancy  to  me.  I  confess  I  was  glad 
of  her  company.  The  house  was  deadly 
dull.  Mrs.  Lulworth  still  reigned  for  her 
aunt,  and  did  her  best  to  pull  down  the 
blinds,  muffle  up  the  furniture,  and  drive 
away  all  guests,  conversation,  and  ease  of 
mind  or  of  body ;  but  old  Mrs.  Dormer, 
the  real  lady  of  the  manor,  seemed  to 
have  taken  a  new  lease  of  energy,  and 
suddenly  at  ninety  to  reassert  her  rights. 
Since  Cecilia  (whom  some  called  the  sleep- 
ing beauty)  had  married  her  cousin  Frank 
Lulworth,  Mrs.  Dormer  had  seen  more  of 
his  family,  and  was  for  ever  inviting  them, 
to  Mrs.  Lulworth *s  unfeigned  jealousy. 
She  had  always  hated  Frank's  father.  She 
liked  her  son-in-law  individually,  but  she 
detested  him  collectively.  There  was  do 
end  to  his  family  —  it  was  always  turning 
up.   Frank  had  several  sisters  older  than 
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himself,  some  married,  some  unmarried. 
The  eldest  of  all  was  our  friend  Mrs. 
King,  lately  returned  from  India  with  her 
hosband,  and  settled  at  Brighton.  She 
had  married  very  young,  and  her  two  twin 
daughters  were  grown  up  young  ladies. 
"  Odious  girls  I "  thought  Mrs.  Charles. 
What  possessed  Mrs.  Dormer  to  invite  all 
these  people  to  Lul worth  ?  She  had  met 
them  at  Cecilia's  house  in  London.  They 
were  safely  disposed  of  on  their  way 
abroad,  and  now,  most  unnecessarily,  they 
were  to  come  to  Dorlicote,  and  spend  a 
couple  of  days  at  the  hall  before  they 
started* 

Mrs.  Dormer  at  ninety  years  of  age 
seemed  younger,  brighter,  more  interested 
in  her  surroundings  than  she  had  ever 
been.  She  was  a  little  deaf,  but  she  had  a 
wonderful  trumpet,  and  her  eyes  sparkled 
brighter  and  brighter ;  she  wrote  the  same 
delicate,  though  trembling  hand ;  she  was 
lame,  but,  if  she  chose,  she  could  fly  across 
the  room  in  one  instant  with  the  help  of 
her  tortoise-shell  cane,  and  her  wheel  cbair, 
upon  which  she  would  come  rolling  into 
the  room  like  any  old  fairy  in  her  chariot, 
only  the  dragons  who  pulled  it  along  were 
human  dragons.  Miss  Bowley,  her  compan- 
ion, or  Mre.  Lulworth.  Sometimes,  in- 
stead of  dragons,  Cecilia's  little  children 
would  come  and  trv  to  push,  frolicking  all 
round  about  it,  and  cooing  and  chattering 
in  their  little  white  pinafores. 

If  her  advice  had  been  taken,  these  chil- 
dren would  have  been  brought  up  very 
differently,  Mrs.  Lulworth  used  to  say, 
gloomily.  They  might  run  about,  shout, 
scramble,  they  used  to  jump  upon  Miss 
Cowley's  back ;  the  amiable  woman  was 
sometimes  discovered  on  all  fours,  being 
led  round  the  room  with  Cecy's  sash  tied 
to  her  capstrings.  One  day  they  dived 
into  a  certain  mahogany  desk  which  their 
grandmother  had  neglected  to  lock.  Their 
horror-stricken  mother  only  rescued  it  in 
time,  for  Cecy  had  got  the  lid  open,  and 
Charlie  was  verjr  busy  under  the  table  with 
something  that  Cecy  had  given  him  to  play 
with.  Mrs.  Lulworth  was  heard  coming, 
and  Cecilia  hurried  the  children  away. 

It  was1.hat  afternoon  that  I  heard  Cecilia 
trying  to  reconcile  her  mother  to  the  Kings' 
arrivaL 

''It  is  only  for  a  Sunday,  mamma.  I 
think  you  will  like  Emily ;  she  is  a  quiet 
woman,  in  very  delicate  health." 

**  Delicate  health  I "  said  Mrs.  Lulworth. 

Cecilia,  do  you  think  I  do  not  know  that 
people  make  delicate  health  an  excuse  for 
every  idle  and  luxurious  habit  ?  Are  the 
giris  nl9o  in  delicate  health,  Cecil  ?  " 
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"  No,  mamma,''  said  Cecilia,  flushing  up. 
**  They  are  quite  well,  and  though  Sophy 
does  not  look  it,  she  is  even  stronger  than 
Sylvia." 

"  Sylvia  I  What  a  name,"  said  Mrs. 
Lulworth.  "  We  shall  have  to  send  to 
meet  them,  I  suppose,  and  the  carriage 

has  already  been  "    She  stopped 

short,  seeing  me  there,  for  H.  and  I  had 
arrived  only  an  hour  before. 

**I  wonder  if  you  will  think  Sylvia  like 
me  V  "  interrupted  Cecilia,  hastily ;  every- 
body says  so,  only  she  is  prettier  than  I 
ever  was.  Uncle  John  says  she  is  like  my 
grandmother  Lulworth,  mamma." 

This  was  an  unfortunate  speech  of  Ce- 
cilia's. Mrs.  Lul  worth's  expression  be- 
came more  and  more  fixed  and  upleasant. 

"  That  will  be  a  reason  for  the  whole 
family's  remaining  another  fortnight,"  said 
the  ungracious  woman. 

"  And  pray  why  should  my  niece  and 
her  children  not  remain  a  fortnight,"  said 
the  old  fairy,  suddenly  appeariug  in  the 
midst  of  us  on  her  rolling  chariot. 

Cecilia  gave  a  great  stare ;  she  had  not 
heard  her  aunt  coming.  Frank  Lulwortk 
had  rolled  the  old  lady  in  from  the  a(yoin- 
ing  room :  the  children  followed  scamper- 
ing ;  Mrs.  Charles  rose  to  her  full  length 
of  claret-coloured  merino,  and  then  sat 
down  again. 

"Emily  King  is  as  much  my  niece  as 
Cecil,"  the  old  lady  went  on,  "and  her 
girls  are  my  goddaughters ;  one  of  them  is 
a  beauty ;  I  can't  say  much  for  the  other. 
I  have  some  very  ugly  god-children ;  I'm 
always  told  they  are  clever.    There  is 

Eoor  Tom  Rickets  —  have  you  ever  seen 
im,  Frank  ?  He  called  one  day  and 
nearly  frightened  Maria  Bowley  out  of  her 
wits." 

"  Tom  Rickets?  "  said  Frank;  « do  you 
mean  Tufto  Rickets  ?  We  used  to  call  him 
Tufto  at  Cambridge.  He  is  a  very  good 
fellow,  and  has  been  very  ill-used.  He  had 
some  money  left  him  and  came  home  from 
India.  He  don't  seem  to  know  what  to  do 
with  himself  here." 

"  He  is  coming  to  dinner  to-night,"  said 
Mrs.  Dormer,  shaking  defiantly.  "  Yes,  I 
asked  him.  He  can  take  in  Sophy  King, 
and  they  can  be  put  behind  a  oish-cover 
and  talk  as  cleverly  as  they  like." 

"Will  Mr.  Tufto  also  require  a  carriage 
to  be  sent  to  meet  him  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Lul- 
worth sarcastically. 

The  Kings  arrived  soon  after  luncheon 
in  a  fly,  by  an  unexpected  train.  Almost 
everybody  was  out.  I  happened  to  come 
back  early  to  write  some  letters,  and  I 
heard  of  their  arrival.   The  Colonel  had 
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gone  out  to  look  for  us  —  Mpb.  King  and 
the  young  ladies  were  in  their  own  rooms. 
I  was  sitting  in  the  drawing-room,  finish- 
ing my  letter  for  the  post,  when  the  door 
opened,  and  I  made  my  first  acquaintance 
with,  a  person  I  was  destined  to  see  much 
of;  a  tall,  fair,  untidy  figure,  with  a  long 
torn  flounce  trailing  aner  her,  came  in 
with  a  parcel  of  music  under  her  arm. 

"Ohr*  t^he  sr.id,  stopping  short,  "I 
thou«^ht  theic  wai  no  one  here,**  and  she 
looked  at  me  OS  if  she  had  never  seen  any- 
body in  her  life  before.  As  she  stood  there 
her  music  began  to  slide  from  under  her 
arm,  and  fell  in  a  heap  upon  the  carpet.  A 
sudden  breeze  from  the  open  window 
rushed  through  the  room,  and  scattered 
the  long  limp  papers.  I  went  to  her,  and 
tried  to  help  her  to  pick  them  up.  As  she 
thanked  me,  and  looked  into  my  face,  I 
was  quite  surprised  by  her  beauty,  for 
which  I  was  not  prepared  from  my  first 
glance.  Her  eyes  were  specially  beautiful 
—  now  and  then  a  radiation,  a  shadow, 
some  effect  of  light  reflected,  some  dila- 
tion of  the  pupil,  gave  them  an  expression 
of  curious  sweetness.  But  it  was  gone  in 
a  moment. 

"Were  you  going  to  the  piano?"  I 
asked;  "don't  let  me  prevent  you.  You 
are  Miss  King,  I  think  ?  '* 

To  which  she  answered,  "I  am  Miss 
Sylvia,*'  and  then  she  immediately  sat 
down  to  the  piano.  Trying  to  open  it,  she 
let  the  heavy  lid  fall  and  pinched  her  fin- 
ger, which  she  put  into  her  mouth. 

I  looked  at  her  as  she  sat  reflected  in 
the  looking-glass,  and  thought  I  had  rarely 
seen  a  more  beautiful  creature.  She  was 
slieht  and  gracefully  made,  with  all  the 
bruliance  of  youth  and  colour.  Iler  white 
dress,  creased  and  torn  as  it  was,  fell  in 
soft  folds  about  her,  she  had  no  cuffs  or 
bracelets,  but  her  lovely  white  arms  looked 
all  the  prettier. 

When  her  finger  was  better,  she  took  it 
out  of  her  mouth  and  began  her  musical 
exercise.  ...  I  nearly  jumped  from  my 
seat.  In  one  moment  the  <jhimney  orna- 
ments, the  windows,  the  chairs  upon  the 
polished  wooden  floor,  seemed  to  be  set 
jarring  and  shaking  by  an  unexpectedly 
loud  monotonous  series  of  sounds  more  or 
less  discordant  and  painful  to  listen  to. 
Halting  notes,  and  blind  ones,  utter  dis- 
cord at  times ;  and  then  the  passage  would 
be  repeated  over  and  over  again.  I  was 
perfectly  bewildered  by  the  noise ;  Icould 
not  have  imagined  it  possible  that  those 
pretty  slender  little  hands  could  have 
made  such  a  din.  One,  two,  three,  four, 
fi.ve,  six  —  one,  two,  three.   She  was  count- 


ing away  with  the  orreatest  seriousness 
Was  it  —  could  it  be  the  moonlight  sonata  ? 
It  was  more  like  the  cannon-ball  sonata, 
with  a  bomb-shell  exploding  now  and  then 
in  the  midst.  • 

I  gathered  my  papers  and  fled,  and  on 
my  way  I  met  Miss  Bowley  coming  down 
from  upstairs,  looking  very  much  fright- 
ened. 

"What  is  that?"  she  said.  "Mrs. 
Dormer  is  awakened.  Who  can  it  be? 
What  a  horrible  noise  ?  " 

The  drawing-room,  with  its  floating 
curtains  and  great  solemn  windows  open- 
ing on  the  park,  was  silent  as  usual  when 
the  first-  dmner-bell  rang,  and  a  short, 
high-shouldered  young  man,  with  odd  hair 
curling  on  end,  was  announced.  There 
was  nobody  but  myself  to  hear  what  the 
butler  said,  and  his  voice  floated  into  a 
vague  empty  room,  where  the  funeral 
clang  of  the  dinner-bell  seemed  still  vi- 
brating. It  was  summer-time  and  a  dull 
evening  in  June,  and  though  the  windows 
were  open,  there  was  little  to  cheer  the 
guest.  He  was  dressed  with  great  care  : 
although  so  ill-favoured,  he  had  done  the 
best  he  could  for  himself,  but  not  even 
Mr.  Poole  could  cut  his  round  shoulders 
straight,  iron  out  the  creases  in  his  face, 
nor  could  any  hairdresser,  however  fash- 
ionable, prevent  his  close  crop  of  hair 
from  curling  up  into  a  curious  sort  of 
bunch  at  the  top  of  his  head,  which  had 
given  him  the  sobriquet  of  Tufto.  He 
came  in  evidently  wondering  what  had 
possessed  him  when  he  accepted  Mrs.  Dor- 
mer's invitation  to  come  six  miles  along  a 
high  road  in  order  to  sit  in  an  empty 
room  and  to  listen  to  the  clang  of  so 
dreary  a  dinner-bell.  He  sank  down  into 
an  arm-chair,  in  a  corner  of  the  room.  He 
did  not  see  me  at  first,  but  presently  I 
saw  him  stoop  down,  pick  up  something 
that  was  lying  on  the  floor  under  a  writing- 
table  whereon  stood  the  small  old-fash- 
ioned mahogany  desk  with  which  the  chil- 
dren had  been  playing ;  as  he  raised  his 
head  again  he  saw  me  in  my  corner. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,**  he  said,  in  an  odd 
cracked  voice,  starting  up.  "I  didn't  see 
there,  was  any  one  in  the  room,*'  and  be 
came  forward  in  a  good-natured,  unaffected 
way,  as  a  man  do^s  whose  first  impulse  is 
a  friendly  one.  "  What  a  pretty  old  min- 
iature," he  said.  "  Do  you  know  who  it 
is?*' 

He  came  up  and  showed  me  an  old- 
fashioned  oval  case  lined  with  whit«  satin, 
and  such  as  those  in  which  our  grand- 
mothers kept  their  ivory  portraits.  This 
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ODe  represented  a  lady  in  an  old-fashioned 
dress,  with  violet  eyes^  a  very  sweet  ex- 
pression, and  a  lovely  smiling  face,  and  a 
quantity  uf  waving  hair. 

"  I  —  I  don't  know,"  I  liesitated.  «  Syl- 
via I "  I  said,  all  surprised,  seeing  "  Sylvia  *' 
in  faded  gold  letters  upon  the  satin. 

"'Do  you  know  her  V*  he  asked. 

**  1770  !  It  must  be  my  Sylvia's  great 
grandmother,"  said  I. 

•*  I  call  that  bad  luck,"  said  he,  gravely 
looking  once  more  at  the  picture,  "to  be 
born  more  than  a  half  century  after  such  a 
lovely  creature."  Then  he  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  shut  up  the  case  and  put  it 
on  the  table,  as  other  ladies,  more  cotem- 
poraneous  with  his  own  existence,  came 
into  the  room.  Mrs.  Lulworth,  in  lilac 
brocade  with  salmon  trimmings ;  Miss 
Bowley  in  blue  barfege;  Sophy  King,  the 
younj^est  of  the  twins,  in  white,  with  green 
ribbons  but  they  were  very  unbecoming. 
Mr.  Rickets  glanced  at  the  miniature,  and 
perhaps  thought  once  more  of  the  pensive 
yet  enchanting  head  of  the  lady  wno  had 
been,  and  contrasted  her  with  the  ladies  as 
they  are. 

^Irs.  King  looked  rather  delicate  and 
pretty  in  blue  satin,  but  she  was  evidently 
in  bad  health,  and  always  gave  me  the  im- 
pression of  having  seen  a  ghost ;  she  was 
followed  by  the  Colonel  and  Frank  Lul- 
worth, and  Cecilia,  buttoning  her  gloves, 
and  by  Dr.  Hicks,  with  his  red  face  and 
well-brushed  grey  whiskers. 

"  Are  we  all  here,"  said  Mr.  Lulworth, 
comixxg  forward  in  a  blue  coat  with  brass 
buttons. 

I  saw  Sophy  look  anxiously  round  and 
be^n  to  slip  towards  the  door. 

Old  Mrs.  Dormer  beckoned  Rickets  to 
her.  "  Come  here,"  she  said,  putting  out 
her  hand  with  the  long  tips  to  her  white 
gloves.  "  You  will  take  in  Sophy  King ; 
there,  don't  mistake,  that  ^rl  with  red 
hair  and  green  ribbons ;  she  is  venr  clever, 
and  you  must  draw  her  out.  You  can 
make  anybody  talk  you  know.  Poor  Maria 
Bowley  was  never  so  lively  in  her  life 
as  that  day  you  called.  Do  you  hear, 
Maria?" 

"I  was  very  grateful  to  Miss  Bow- 
ley," said  Rickets,  with  a  little  bow; 
"she  gave  me  a  cup  of  the  most  delicious 
tea." 

"Very  bad  for  the  nerves,"  said  Mrs. 
Dormer ;  "  the  present  generation  takes  a 
great  deal  too  much." 

"Judging  from  the  tea  it.  gives  one," 
said  Rickets,  laughing,  "  my  impression  is, 
it  only  waters  the  pot.  Miss  Bowley  is  an 
honourable  exception." 


Miss  Bowley  blushed  to  the  very  edge  of 
her  blue  barege. 

"  She  don't  belong  to  the  present  gen- 
eration," said  Mrs.  Dormer,  waving  her 
stick. 

"  Dinner,  ma'am,"  said  the  butler,  open- 
ing the  door. 

"  What's  that?  "  Rickets  asked  vaguely, 
suddenly  starting,  and  looking  vacantly 
over  his  shoulder. 

"  Did  you  never  see  a  butler  before  ?  " 
said  the  old  lady,  surprised. 

"  There  she  is  again  I "  said  Rickets,  fol- 
lowing something  with  his  eyes  from  win- 
dow to  window.  It  was  a  figure  flitting 
along  the  garden-walk,  —  white,  with  float- 
ing skirts,  with  a  lovely  face,  fair  and 
dazzling,  even  in  the  dim  evening.  If 
Rickets  had  been  alone,  he  might  well 
have  thought  it  was  the  ghost  of  the  beau- 
tiful face  he  had  seen  in  the  little  morocco- 
case. 

"  It  looks  like  Sylvia,"  said  old  Mrs.  Dor- 
mer, blinking  her  eyes. 

"  Where  is  Sylvia  ?  "  cried  Colonel  King, 
in  a  harsh  voice.  His  back  was  turned  to 
the  window.  "  Sophy,  why  didn't  you  look 
after  her?" 

"  There  she  is  I "  cried  Frank  Lulworth. 
"  What  can  she  be  doing  in  the  garden  ?  " 
And,  in  answer  to  an  imploring  look  of 
Mrs.  King*»,  he  added,  "  I  will  go  after  her : 
don't  you  wait." 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Mrs.  Dormer,  as 
she  disappeared  with  a  whirr  of  wheels ; 
the  whole  company  filed  oflF  after  her,  two 
and  two,  across  the  great  hall  into  the  ma- 
hogany-bound regions,  where  the  soup  was 
flowing.  It  had  already  cast  up  a  great 
fish  under  a  huge  diali-cover  on  to  the 
table. 

H.  is  connected  by  marriage  with  the 
Duke  of  Shropshire's  family,  a  fact  Mr. 
Lulworth  never  forgets  when  he  takes  her 
in  to  dinner.  Frank  Lulworth  was  to  have 
taken  Mrs.  King ;  but  as  he  was  in  the 
garden,  running  after  her  daughter,  that 
lady  found  herself  sittting  by  Mrs.  Dormer, 
with  a  vacant  chair  between  herself  and 
Mr.  Rickets.  I  was  opposite,  with  the 
doctor  for  a  companion.  My  vis-a-vis  was 
evidently  greatly  interested  in  the  appari- 
tion. 

"  Was  that  your  sister  ? "  he  was 
asking  Sophy,  in  his  curious,  cracked 
voice. 

« Yes,"  said  Sophy,  absently.  She 
seemed  pre-occupied,  watching  her  father, 
who  was  frowning  and  watching  the  door. 
I  guessed  why  Sophy  was  anxious,  for  I 
could  not  help  hearing  Mrs.  Dormer  and 
Mrs.  King  talking  together. 
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It  makes  her  father  so  nervous,"  said 
Mrs.  King,  plaintively,  raising  her  voice. 

I  can't  think  what  to  do.  It  is  just  like 
her  to  go  for  a  walk  in  the  garden,  when 
we  are  all  waiting  dinner.  Now  Sophy 
never  keeps  us." 

"Don't  apologize,"  said  the  old  lady; 
"  Sylvia  is  quite  pretty  enough  to  keep  us 
all  waiting,  and  Sophy,  who  isn't  pretty,  is 
punctual ;  so  it  is  all  as  it  should  be.  Clear 
soupY"  "Yes." 

*'  My  poor  Sophy  I "  said  the  mother,  who 
always  seemed  to  take  a  melancholy  view 
of  everything.  "  It  seems  so  hard  that  Syl 
via  should  have  all  the  beauty  of  the  family 
—  (No  soup  ?  )  I  can't  take  soup :  it  is  a 
great  privation  to  me.  —  Aunt  Dormer  I  If 
you,  with  all  your  experience,  could  suggest 
any  means  by  which  we  could  give  her  a 
little  of  her  sister's  good  sense  and 
thoughfulness  " 

"  Suggest  ?  "  said  the  old  lady,  pepper- 
ing her  soup,  don't  ask  me  to  suggest. 
Find  her  a  good  husband,  my  dear :  a 

Punctual  man,  who  can  remind  her  when 
inner  is  ready.    Let  him  have  a  little 
money  to  pay  for  it,  too.*' 

"My  Sylvia  will  have  next  to  noth- 
ing," said  her  mother ;  "  nothing  but  her 
beauty." 

"What  of  that?"  Skid  the  old  lady. 
"  She  has  beauty  enough  for  two,  and  he 
must  bring  the  wits." 

As  she  spoke,  the  door  opened,  and 
Frank  Lul  worth  appeared  with  the  ap- 
parition. Its  hair  was  all  rough  and 
blown  about,  the  lights  on  the  sideboard 
made  its  eyes  wink  like  two  great  blink- 
ing stars,  its  beautiful  cheeks  were  glow- 
ing. Sylvia  was  not  unlike  Cecilia  —  they 
both  took  after  their  grandmother  Lul- 
worth ;  but  Sylvia,  though  one  generation 
farther  removed,  was  most  like  the  beau- 
tiful original  of  the  picture.  As  she  came 
into  the  room,  she  looked  round  bewil- 
dered, and,  seeing  her  mother,  made  a  rush 
at  the  empty  seat,  running  against  a  tray 
of  vegetables  on  the  way.  She  settled 
down  like  a  bird  in  a  nest. 

"  I  couldn't  find  my  way  in,  mamma," 
she  said,  panting ;  "  I  went  into  the  gar- 
den to  pick  a  rose  to  put  in  my  hair ;  but  it 
won't  stick.  Look,  how  I  have  pricked 
my  finger  I    And  then  uncle  Frank  " 

"Come  over  here,"  cried  Frank  Lul- 
worth ;  "  that  is  not  your  place  —  I  am  to 
wt  next  your  mother,  Sylvia."  And, 
greatly  to  Tom  Rickets*  disappointment, 
Sylvia  jumped  up,  and  as  she  did  so  she 
knocked  over  a  tumbler  of  water  that 
Rickets  had  just  filled.  He  received  a  cer- 
tain portion  on  his  waistcoat  and  over  his 


fish ;  the  rest  trickled  down  the  table,  past 
Rickets'  plate,  past  Sophy's,  across  to  Dr. 
Hicks',  on  the  opposite  side.  Sylvia  un- 
conscious walked  on.  Rickets  saw  the 
Colonel  frowning  more  and  more  omin- 
ously. The  young  man  heroically  sacri- 
ficed himself,  apologized,  made  his  excuses 
to  Mrs.  Lulworth,  to  Mrs.  King,  to"  old 
Mrs.  Dormer.  He  did  not  know  how  it 
could  have  happened,  he  said.  , 

"  I  am  glad  it  wasn't  me  that  was  clumsy 
this  time,"  said  Sylvia,  quite  loud,  sitting 
down  by  Dr.  Hicks. 

Sophy  turned  as  red  as  one  of  her  own 
geraniums.  Colonel  King  bent  forward, 
and  frowned  at  Sylvia.  It  was  a  very 
silent  dinner.  Sophy  was  very  friendly 
to  Tom  Rickets,  but  he,  in  his  turn,  could 
scarcely  listen  to  what  she  said,  for  trying 
to  overhear  Dr.  Hicks'  conversation  with 
Sylvia.  That  was  difficult;  for  Sylvia, 
frightened  by  her  father's  fierce  eyebrow»5, 
only  whispered  "  yes  "  and  "  no  "  until  the 
dessert  came,  when  fresh  lij^hts  and  fruit 
seemed  to  brighten  up  tae  soraewhai 
dreary  entertainment;  Mrs.  Charles  ob- 
serving this,  immediately  signed  for  the 
ladies  to  leave  the  room,  Mr.  Charles 
opened  the  door  for  them  with  a  dapper 
little  bow,  which  set  Sylvia  off  laugh- 
ing- 

We  had  hardly  got  into  the  drawing- 
room  when  Mrs.  King  gave  the  usual  little 
ghost-like  start  with  which  she  generally 
begins  a  sentence. 

Come  here,  Sylie,  and  beg  aunt  Dormer  s 
pardon,  and  aunt  Lul  worth's,  and  Cecilia's. 
You  have  really  behaved  shockingly^  and  I 
am  going  to  give  you  a  dreadful  scold- 
inc." 

Mrs.  King's  voice  was  so  weak  that  her 
scoldings  were  ^nerally  all  but  inaudible. 
She  and  Cecilia  were  established  com- 
fortably on  the  sofa  in  rustling  silks  by  the 
fire  as  befitted  the  matrons  of  the  party. 
H.  and  Mrs.  Charles  were  opposite  in  two 
straight  arm-chairs.  Mrs.  Dormer  had 
not  settled  down  into  any  corner  —  she 
was  going  off  for  her  after-dinner  nap,  and 
the  faithful  Bowley  stood  behind  her  chair, 
only  waiting  for  the  word  of  command,  to 
wheel  her  mistress  away. 

Sylvia,  with  a  suppressed  exclamation, 
had  stopped  short  at  the  far  end  of  the 
room,  and  did  not  immediately  obey  her 
mother's  summons.   There  was  some  whis- 

gering  between  the  sisters,  and  I  could  see 
ophy  ffive  Sylvia  a  push.  Sylvia  was 
shaking  her  head  and  making  all  sorts  of 
curious  signs  to  her  mother,  Mrs.  Lul- 
worth sat  erect  as  usual  with  a  supercili- 
ous smile,  Mrs.  Dormer  waiting  in  the 
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wheel-chair.  "  Well,  child,"  she  said  impa- 
tiently, "what  are  vou  makiDg  all  there 
signs  about?  EVay  have  little  girls  ceased 
to  come  when  their  mothers  call  them  ?  " 
continued  the  old  lady,  impatiently,  pre- 
paring to  go,  and  wheeling  half  round. 

Sylvia  was  advancing  but  slowly,  with 
downcast  eyes,  with  long  curious  shufflng 
steps,  stumbling  over  her  gown ;  she 
nearly  tumbled  over  a  footstool  in  the 
way. 

•*  Don't  my  dear  —  do  take  care,"  said 
poor  Mrs.  King,  looking  quite  distressed. 
Sy lie's  last  stumble  had  brought  her  up 
before  the  old  lady  in  her  wheel  chair. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  the  girl  said ;  "  the 
butler  locked  the  back-door  from  the  gar- 
den, and  I  lost  my  way  in  the  stable-yard, 
and  that's  all." 

"  Hmph  I "  said  the  old  lady,  looking  at 
her  with  two  brown  twinkling  eyes ;  then 
taming  to  Mrs.  King,  "  That  young  man 
we  were  speaking  of  will  have  to  be  a  very 
sensible  man,  Emily  if  he  is  to  make  any- 
thing of  her."  And  she  vanished  in  an  in- 
stant. 

Sylvia  drew  herself  up ;  she  blushed  and 
looked  more  beautiful  than  ever ;  she  was 
a  little  hurt,  for  she  had  guessed  the  old 
lady's  meaning,  but  her  temper  was  so 
sweet,  and  her  opinion  of  herself  so  hum- 
ble, that  nothing'  ever  really  made  her  an- 
gry- 

"Why  don't  you  come  and  sit  down 
here  ?  "  said  Cecilia,  kindly  calling  her  to 
the  sofa. 

Sylie  still  hesitated.  Then  the  dreadful 
secret  came  out 

"  Oh,  mamma  1  I  have  got  one  white 
shoe  on,  and  one  black  one,"  she  whispered. 
*•  What  shall  I  do  V  Do  let  me  go.  Papa 
will  be  so  .  . 

Poor  girl,  as  she  spoke  the  door  opened, 
and  Mr.  Rickets  came  in,  following  the 
butler  with  the  tea,  and  made  straight 
towards  the  sofa  by  which  she  was  stand- 
ing. 

Air.  Rickets  had  been  completely  fasci- 
nated during  dinner  by  the  beautiful 
apparition,  and  to  his  dismay  had  just 
heard  the  Colonel  say  over  his  claret  that 
the  whole  family  was  going  abroad  the 
following  Monday.  This  was  a  great  dis- 
appointment to  the  romantic  young  man, 
who  immediately  determined  to  lose  no 
time,  and  to  make  Miss  Sylvia's  acquaint- 
ance at  once.  He  left  the  table  and  came 
in  with  the  tea  for  this  purpose,  and  made 
his  way  straight  across  the  room  to  the 
ppot  where  he  saw  her  standing.  Mrs. 
Lol worth  was  indignant  at  being  passed 
over,  bnt  her  slights  were  revenged.  As 


Rickets  came  up  he  heard  Mrs.  King's 
faint  "You  had  better  go  at  once,  my 
dear,"  and  the  lovely  Sylvia  glided  away 
immediately  with  a  graceful  sliding  step 
which  he  supposed  to  be  peculiar  io  her. 
He  was  glad  she  did  not  trot  like  most 
women. 

Rickets  was  disappointed,  but  he  made 
himself  as  agreeai^le  as  circumstances 
would  permit. 

"  I  hope  I  did  not  frighten  Miss  Sylvia 
away,"  he  said. 

**Oh,  no,"  said  Mrs.  King,  absently. 
Then  she  began  examining  the  curtains,  as 
if  she  thought  burglars  were  concealed  be- 
hind them ;  and  Rickets  found  the  conver- 
sation languished. 

Miss  Bowley  had  crossed  the  room,  and 
was  making  her  tea.  Mrs.  Lulworth  was 
nodding  off  to  sleep  bolt  upright ;  Sophy 
sat  down  to  the  piano  and  struck  a  few 
gentle  chords.  Time  seemed  a  little  long ; 
and  Rickets  was  wishing  himself  back  in 
the  dining-room,  when  two  doors  opened 
at  once.  Through  one  came  the  gentle- 
men, all  of  various  heights,  the  colonel's 
black  mustachios  overtopping  the  rest; 
through  the  other  door  —  Mrs.  Dormer's 
— came  Sylvia,  carrying  her  lighted  can- 
dle dangerously  near  her  muslins. 

"  Take  care,  child  I  '*  cried  her  mother : 
and  then,  as  she  came  up,  in  a  low  voice ; 
"  Why,  Sylvia,  you  have  not  changed  your 
shoes,  after  all  1 " 

"  Yes,  indeed,  mamma,"  said  Sylvia,  "  I 
changed  them  both." 

Mrs.  King  said  no  more.  The  colonel 
was  advancing;  and  Sylvia,  evidently 
afraid  of  a  lecture,  fled  away  to  the  shel- 
ter of  the  tea-table,  where  Miss  Bowley 
was  combining  her  hot-water  and  sugar 
and  teacups.  Rickets  immediately  gave 
up  his  seat  to  the  colonel.  This  was  an 
opportunity  not  to  be  missed.  When  the 
young  man  reached  the  tea-table,  Sylvia, 
still  holding  her  candle,  was  saying,  "  Oh, 
Miss  Bowley,  you  have  got  a  little  spider 
on  your  cap.    Sit  still :  I  will  take  it  off." 

Sylvia  was  short-sighted,  and  she  was 
stooping  and  holding  the  candle  so  near 
to  the  spider,  that  Rickets  involuntarily 
started  forward,  and  cried,  "Take  care. 
Miss  King  I " 

Sylvia  turned  round;  as  she  turned, 
MisH  Rowley's  lappets  shot  up  in  two  sud- 
den flames.  In  an  instant  there  was  a 
blaze,  a  scream,  a  rush.  .  .  . 

Some  one  tore  Sylvia  away,  some  one 
turned  on  the  boiiing  water,  some  one 
knocked  over  a  chair ;  and  then  Rickets, 
in  his  shirt-sleeves,  was  seen  half-choking 
poor  Maria,  as  he  wrapped  his  coat  round 
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and  round  her  head.  It  was  cruel  to  smile, 
and  yet  difficult  not  to  be  cruel.  The  poor 
thing  emerged  faint,  panting,  half-stifled 
from  the  coat,  with  one  set  of  curls  com- 
pletely frizzled  away.  She  looked  most 
piteous  as  Rickets  conducted  her  to  a  sofa. 
He  had  forgotten  to  put  on  his  coat  again, 
and  supported  her  with  the  greatest  care 
and  kindness.  Sylvia  stood  petrified.  Her 
father  had  seized  her  roughly  by  the  arm. 

You  do  it  on  purpose,''  he  said,  setting 
his  teeth. 

Mi's.  Kin^  began  nervously  to  blow  out 
all  the  candles  within  her  reach. 

"I  hope  you  are  satisfied  with  your 
evening's  performance,"  said  Mrs.  Lul- 
worth,  coming  up  with  a  short  lau^h. 
Poor,  palpitating  Sylie !  she  seemed  quite 
stunned  oy  the  consciousness  of  her 
enormity. 

"Satisfied?"  said  her  father,  bitterly. 
"  Do  you  suppose  this  will  satisfy  her  ?  " 

It  was  well  things  were  no  worse. 
Good  Bowley's  curls  were  easily  replaced, 
and  I  was  touched  to  see  Sylvia  rush  after 
her  as  she  was  leaving  the  room.  "  Dar- 
ling Miss  Bowley,  are  you  hurt  ?  are  you 
dreadfully  frightened  ?  "  she  said.  Good 
old  Bowley  assured  her  it  was  nothing, 
and  the  two  went  off  together. 

I  could  see  that  Rickets  was  very  in- 
dignant with  Colonel  King  for  his  treat- 
ment of  Sylvia.  **  They  are  all  in  a 
league,"  I  heard  him  mutter  as  he  pulled 
on  his  coat.  He  wished  us  ^ood-night 
very  shortly,  and  went  off  the  instant  his 
brougham  was  announced. 

Next  day  he  called,  and  left  a  whole 
packet  of  cards ;  but  Mrs.  Lulworth  had 
given  orders  that  no  one  was  to  be  ad- 
mitted. 

"Why  did  you  do  that,  mamma?"  Ce- 
cilia asked. 

"  I  do  not  approve  of  Sunday  visitors," 
said  Mrs.  Lulworth. 

On  Monday,  Mr.  Rickets  called  again 
very  early  on  horseback.  The  Kings  had 
driven  off  half  an  hour  before.  Mrs.  Lul- 
worth appeared  at  a  window  in  claret- 
coloured  merino.  She  did  not  come  down 
to  say  ffood-by,  but  her  husband  waa 
there  making  his  dapper  little  bows,  and 
Cecilia  and  the  children  stood  waving 
their  hands  at  the  door.  We  seemed  to 
see  Sophy's  eyes  twinkling  after  she  had 
driven  off,  with  a  diary  under  one  arm, 
and  a  sketch-book  under  the  other. 

"  I  will  write,"  she  cried.  "  I  shall  send 
you  news  of  all  friends  at  St.  Pierre." 
(Our  friend  were  chiefly  old  ladies  in 
large  straw  hats,  whose  acquaintance  we 
had  made  some  ten  years  before.) 


"  How  happy  that  girl  looked,^  I  said  to 
H.  "  Why  are  we  not  all  provided  with  a 
good  stock  of  enjoyment  to  last  as  our 
Uves  ?  It  is  all  spent  in  a  few  years,  and 
then  there  is  nothing  ..." 

" Do  you  think  so ? "  said  H.  ''I  find 
some  things  are  as  good  at  sixty  as  at  six- 
teen. Other  people's  happiness  is  a  great 
deal  better  —  Sopny's  for  instance." 

Some  Passages  from  Sophy's  Correspand&ux. 

"  Here  out  of  my  window  is  a  sketch 
ready  made  —  a  grey,  sloping  roof,  with 
wooden  beams,  and  moss-grown  stones 
upon  the  tiles.  There  is  a  wooden  bal- 
cony, where  a  woman  sits  at  work  all  day. 
There  is  a  garden  down  below  ,full  of  lu- 
pins and  sunflowers,  and  scarlet-rannera 
against  a  trellis ;  the  hotel  cook  is  walk- 
ing there  between  his  courses,  all  dressed 
in  white.  My  sketch  is  too  big  for  the 
paper,  as  many  sketches  are.  It  scarcely 
takes  in  the  plums,  or  the  apple-tree  all 
studded  with  crimson  fruit. 

"Far  beyond,  if  I  look  out.  I  see  a 
mountain,  with  a  grey  dome  of  cloud  and 
shadows,  out  of  which  flow  sudden  sweet 
lights,  rippling  down  the  rocky  sides ;  the 
lights  flow,  a  soft  wind  comes  through  the 
leaves  of  the  trees  all  about  my  window : 
a  sweet  sort  of  calm  is  everywhere,  and 
one  cow-bell  is  tinkling.   Yes,  you  must 
come.   I  am  sure  you  would  like  the  place, 
dear  Miss  Williamson^  and  the  mineral 
waters  would  make  dear  Mrs.  H.  well. 
What  deli^tful  walks  we  should  take 
together!    Yesterday  I  went  out  alone. 
Sylie   was  practising,    and   papa  was 
busy.    All  along  the  way  it  was  like  a 
fairy-tale.   I  do  think  this  place  is  a  fairy- 
land.  By  a  cottage-door  sat  an  old  woman 
spinnin?,  with  a  little  boy  playing  at  her 
knee.   He  was  sitting  on  a  low  win- 
dow stool,  with  a  bit  of  broken  pl^uik. 
When  he  saw  me  he  began  to  sing, 
and  to  beat  his  little  feet  in  time,  and  to 
play  upon  his  plank  as  if  it  were  a  fiddle. 
The  old  woman  smiled  and  nodded.  There 
were  flowers  all  round  about  them,  big 
sunflowers  blazing  in  the  gardens,  and 
balsams  in  the  windows.    Then  I  came 
to   some  women  washing  in  a  stream. 
They  all  cried,  *  Grood-day.*   The  stream 
flowed  and  sparkled  away  through  mo33 
and  wild  flowers,  hurrying  down  to  the 
torrent  below. 

"  Then  I  reached  a*  pine  wood,  all  shiv- 
ering with  pretty  lights;  mosses  were 
growing,  and  ferns  so  delicate  and  ffentle, 
that  it  seemed  as  if  each  one  should  have 
I  been  alone  in  a  glass  conservatory,  instead 
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€>f  twinkling  here  on  the  }^igh  roadside. 
Xhe  trees  opened  out,  the  valley  below 

f^l^amed  between  their  stems.  seemed 
ull  of  light,  of  winds  stirring,  of  sounds. 
It  was  a  Wagner-like  chorus  of  birds  and 
insects,  of  grasshoppers  whistling ;  far  off, 
dogs  barkiug;  the  tone  of  human  voices 
on  the  air  like  the  drone  of  insects ;  the 
bells  of  browsing  auimals ;  and  I  thought 
of  tliis  beautiful  moment  multiplied  by  all 
the  existences  round  about  —  not  my  mo- 
ment only,  but  theirs  as  well.  I  did  long 
for  you  —  for  some  one  to  share  it  with 
me  —  some  one  who  could  feel  it  all  as  it 
eeemed  just  then.  I  heard  steps  coming 
across  the  turf.  It  was  a  little  girl,  with 
dark  eyes,  and  a  little  black  cap  tied  un- 
der her  chin.  She  held  a  bunch  of  blue- 
bell-like flowers,  and  as  I  psssed,  she  shyly 
put  them  into  my  hand.  I  asked  her 
where  the  green  path  led  to  ?  *  To  the 
Chemin^e  de  Fees,'  said  she.  And  then 
she  ran  away  down  the  sloping  moss,  and 
disappeared  among  the  trees. 

'*  The  Cheminde  de  Fdes  is  a  wonderful 
place,  with  a  great  view,  and  a  wild  chasm 
overgrown  and  overflown  with  the  forest 
green :  the  chemindes  are  tall  columns 
standing  high  overhead;  time  and  the 
runs  and  the  winds  have  cut  them  out  of 
solid  earth.  Sometimes  they  fall  away, 
but  there  are  others  rising  round  about 
them,  and  besides,  the  fairies  can  well  at- 
tend to  their  own  kitchen.  My  scramble 
ended  on  the  open  heights  above  St.  Pierre, 
on  the  side  of  the  Prarion,  as  the  moun- 
tain is  called.  When  I  came  out  into  the 
open  I  saw  two  big  birds  hopping  before 
me  among  the  bracken,  and  suddenly  they 
spread  their  great  wings  and  flew  ri^ht 
away  straight  across  the  valley  to  the  famt 
rolling  clouds  that  were  gathering  above 
the  opposite  heights.  They  were  eagles  1 
I  looked  about  and  wondered  to  find  my- 
self the  companion  of  eagles  by  some 
perversity  of  mind  I  tried  to  think  of  Lul- 
worth  Hall  and  our  visit  there  and  aunt 
Lulworth's  proprieties ;  I  could  hardly  re- 
call it  all ;  one  flap  of  those  great  wings 
seemed  to  undo  all  the  tiny  threads  which 
had  travelled  with  us  even  to  St.  Pierre. 
I  was  very  tired  by  this  time,  and  I  made 
my  way  to  a  pretty  chMet  perched  on  a 
rock  in  the  shade  of  the  pine  forest.  It 
stood  as  all  chalets  do,  with  a  lovely 
glimpse  of  the  view.  It  was  neatly  packed 
and  stacked  with  the  winter's  wood  be- 
neath the  broad  eaves,  its  fields  spreading 
round  about,  the  balsams  flowering  in  the 
low  lattice  window.  There  seemed  no  one 
about  except  a  few  hens :  a  hoe  was  lying 
before  the  door,  which  was  open.   I  went 


in;  the  big  sitting-room  was  empty,  in 
order,  but  abandoned ;  the  rough  country 
crockery  stood  upon  the  dresser,  two 
hearts  were  cut  in  the  great  beams  that 
ran  across  the  roof;  the  bed  was  neatly 
made,  the  wooden  chairs  stood  in  their 
places,  the  low  lattice  window  scarcely 
lighted  the  big  room.  As  I  came  away  I 
happened  to  peep  through  a  half-open  door 
into  the, hayloft.  There  was  the  whole 
family  comfortably  buried  in  the  soft  fresh 
hay,  women  and  children  soundly  sleeping 
together.  One  little  thing  opened  a  pair 
of  great  shining  eyes  and  looked  at  ine 
solemnly.  I  did  not  mean  to  disturb  them 
and  came  away,  but  the  child  must  have 
awakened  the  mother :  she  came  out  wide 
awake,  with  a  kind  sad  face ;  she  would 
not  let  me  go  until  I  had  rested  and  drank 
a  bowl  of  milk ;  while  one  by  one  the  chil- 
dren came  out  of  their  nest  and  watched 
rae  drink.  She  had  been  born  there,  she 
told  me,  in  a  ch&let  just  above,  and  mar- 
ried there,  and  her  little  eldest  had  been 
drowned  in  the  torrent  below.  .  .  I  must 
not  bore  you  with  my  dear  peasant  people 
any  more,  but  tell  you  about  ourselves  in 
our  new  home.  I  found  them  all  installed 
when  I  reached  the  little  inn.  Papa  told 
me  I  must  not  go  so  far  again  alone ;  mam- 
ma is  charmed  with  her  room  and  her 
sofa  by  the  windoV ;  Quince  is  a  little 
more  cross  than  usual,  but  that  is  nothing. 
Everything  else  is  so  pretty.  My  poor 
Sylvia  is  my  one  trouble.  I  am  afraid 
things  get  worse  and  worse.  She  is  so 
gentle.  She  never  answers ;  she  got  up 
'  to-day  when  papa  reproved  her,  and  went 
away  with  her  eyes  full  of  tears;  there 
were  two  or  three  people  in  the  room  and 
I  was  so  sorry  for  her.  There  is  an  Amer- 
ican couple  we  have  made  friends  with. 
He  is  from  Kentucky  and  a  great  Alpine 
climber.  She  is  a  pretty  little  New  York 
lady,  very  fond  of  dress,  and  also  of  a  dear 
little  baby  she  has  called  Cornelia.  It  has 
ear-rings  and  wears  two  little  gold  brace- 
lets. Even  Quince  is  obliged  to  smUe  at 
it.  This  morning  I  saw  it  noldino:  out  its 
little  arms  to  a  poor  wretched  old  cretin 
who  does  odd  jobs  about  the  place.  The' 
poor  thing  came  forward  with  strange  in- 
articulate noises,  groanings,  and  gesticu- 
lations :  the  little  baby  was  delighted  and 
smiled  and  put  out  its  arm  again.  Tes, 
little  children  are  like  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  and  make  no  diflerencps  between 
persons. 

"  Sylvia  disappeared  aft;er  papa's  repri- 
mand. I  could  not  think  where  to  nnd 
my  poor  dear,  until  Mr.  Sydney,  the  Amer- 
ican, told  me  he  had  seen  her  go  up 
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towards  the  great  walnut-tree  ;  and  there 
I  found  her,  lying  fast  asleep,  with  her 
head  on  the  turf  and  her  arm  lying  across 
one  great  root.  She  looked  so  pretty,  and 
like  the  nymph  of  the  old  tree,  I  would 
not  awaken  her,  but  sat  by  her  till  she 
opened  her  eyes. 

It  is  so  warm  we  can  all  sit  out.  Papa 
reads  his  Times  of  an  evening  and  smokes 
his  cigar  after  dinner  in  the  gallery,  by 
the  light  of  an  oil-lamp  that  hangs  by  our 
windows.  Sylvia  and  I  sit  near  him,  and 
watch  the  stars  go  down  behind  the  pine 
woods.  The  French  family  down  below 
put  on  white  and  red  hoods,  and  sit  in 
the  dusk  in  a  circle  ;  their  voices  come  up 
to  us.  One  lady  from  Marseilles  arrived 
yesterday.  She  is  very  religious,  and  goes 
to  the  four-o'clock  service  every  morning. 
All  the  others  have  taken  to  going  to 
ehurch  too  since  she  came.  I  wenx  and 
peeped  in  last  night,  and  saw  a  dark  church 
and  one  oil-lamp  burning,  and  dim  people 
praying  on  their  knees  round  about.  It 
was  so  still,  I  could  hear  the  torrent  as  I 
stood  there.  Some  one  passed  out  quickly, 
saying  *Good  night.*  I  think  it  was  the 
woman  from  the  sleeping  chalet.  She  hur- 
ried past  me  in  the  dark,  and  did  not  wait 
♦o  speak." 

"  Lulworth  HaU,  Dorlioote,  July  2S^A. 

'•Many  thanks,  my  dear  Sophy,  for  your 
pleasant  letter,  which  brings  the  little  place 
back  to  me  most  vividly.  Your  mother's  kind 
postscript  also  gave  us  both  pleasure.  How  we 
should  like  to  see  you  all  again  in  your  green 
valley  —  an  excursion  would  be  very  pleasant 
this  hot  summer,  and  snow  mountains  sound 
very  refreshing.  Next  year,  if  you  return  to 
St  Pierre,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  join  you.  H. 
is  the  originator  of  this  wild  dream,  and  you 
know  I  go  wherever  she  does.  I  found  your  let- 
ter at  the  post-offioe  yesterday,  when  we  drove 
into  Dorlioote.  Mr.  Rickets  was  there.  He  per- 
suaded us  to  go  in  and  call  upon  his  mother,  and 
he  asked  many  questions  about  you  all  ^  so  many 
that  H.  was  tempted  to  read  him  some  portions 
of  your  letter  when  he  called  this  morning. 
What  a  beautiful  old  avenue  it  is  that  l^s  to 
his  father^s  house.  I  had  no  idea  it  was  suoh  a 
ftne  old  place.  Mr.  Rickets  also  talks  of  going 
abroad;  he  said  he  was  undecided,  and  spoke  of 
Spain  or  Norway.  He  is  going  back  to  India 
for  a  year  this  autumn. 

•*  decilia  is  gone,  and  Mrs,  Dormer  is  pre- 
paring for  another  flight  with  H.  and  myself  to 
Byde  and  the  Isle  of  Wight  I  hope  your  father 
will  not  think  us  ffiddy  young  creatures,  ^ray 
break  our  news  carefully  to  him;  and  with  love 
to  your  mother  and  Sylvia,  believe  me 

Yours  affectionately,  my  dear  Sophy, 
**  M.  Williamson." 

This  letter  reached  the  little  inn  at  St. 


Pierre  early  one  morning.  The  oonapaiiy 
were  seated  eating  a  course  of  tomatoes 
prepared  by  the  artistic  cook,  when  the 
postman  marched  into  the  room  and  round 
the  table,  giving  out  the  contents  of  his 
bag  as  he  went. 


From  Fraser's  Magazfne. 
WANTED  — A  BBLIGION  FOR  TUB  HTK- 
D008. 

Not  long  ago,  a  young  and  ardent  mis- 
sionary, taking  his  stand  under  the  "  pil- 
lar'd  shade  "  of  a  mighty  Banian  tree, 
which  stands  within  the  bounds  of  the  vil- 
]age  of  Brahmapore,  gathered  round  him 
one  of  those  patient  and  languid  audi- 
ences which  may  readily  be  collected  when 
the  fierce  tropical  sun  has  driven  the 
farmer  from  the  field,  and  when  man, 
beast,  and  bird  alike  fly  for  shelter  from 
the  midday  heat.  Some  of  the  people  had 
heard  the  missionary  before,  and  were  fa- 
miliar with  the  usu^  style  of  address,  to 
others  the  tale  was  new,  but,  with  charac- 
teristic tranquillity,  all  alike  sat  and  lis- 
tened while  the  biblical  axe  was  wielded 
with  such  force  as  the  speaker  could  com- 
mand. He  showed  them  that  no  good 
could  come  from  idolatry,  that  it  had 
long  been  denounced,  and  amongst  civil- 
ized nations  thrown  aside,  and  that  he  had 
come  amongst  them  to  endeavour  to  per- 
suade the  people  to  throw  it  aside  too  — 
to  hew  down  the  tree  of  idolatry,  and  to 
rear  in  its  place  the  tree  of  life,  pure  and 
free,  and  with  its  branches  stretchinjj  up- 
wards to  the  sky.  At  last  the  story  came 
to  an  end,  and  sad  it  is  to  think  how  many 
millions  of  suchlike  tales  have  aho  come 
to  an  end,  and  how  many  lives  have  been 
lost  in  telling  them  I  Then  followed  the 
usual  pause,  which  was  at  last  broken  by 
a  Brahmin,  who,  addressing  the  missionary 
in  English,  said : 

"  Sir,  supposing  that,  instead  of  preach- 
ing this  sermon,  you  had  been  en  gashed  in 
cutting  down  this  Banian  tree,  and  that 
the  handle  of  the  axe  you  had  brought 
from  England  had  given  way,  what  would 
you  have  done  ?  Yon  surely  would  not  have 
sent  all  the  way  to  England  for  another, 
but  you  would  nave  cut  a  fresh  haft  from 
the  tree  itself,  and  so  hewed  down  the  tree 
through  the  medium  of  one  of  its  branches. 
And  so,  sir,  to  cut  down  the  tree  of  idol- 
atry, climb  up  into  the  tree  of  Hindoo  re- 
ligion and  select  therefrom  a  limb  which  I 
will  show  you :  small  and  weak  it  may 
seem  indeed,  but  if  you  will  only  use  it 
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well,  it  will  answer  your  purpose,  and 
slowly  and  surely  the  tree  will  fall  to  the 
earth." 

"But,"  ur^ed  the  missionary,  "I  have 
my  way  appointed,  and  can  use  no  other. 
It  is  not  permitted  that  I  should  use  any- 
thing but  the  Bible  ;  and  how  besides  can 
any  limb  of  a  false  religion  be  turned  to 
account  in  fighting  the  battle  of  Christ? 
In  your  religion  I  can  see  no  good  thing. 
It  is  nothing  but  a  mass  of  idolatry  com- 
bined with  cruel  and  debasing  supersti- 
tions." 

"Sir,"  replied  the  Brahmin,  "in  our 
Scriptures  it  is  written,  *  As  the  bee  gath- 
eretn  honey  from  all  flowers,  so  do  the 
wise  gather  good  from  all  things,  and  all 
religions ; '  and  if  you  will  only  examine 
our  ancient  books  you  will  find  mingled 
with  the  chaff,  and  with  masses  of  mon- 
strous rubbish,  a  pure  and  holy  religious 
belief  in  which  have  existed  from  time  im- 
memorial truths  and  sentiments  as  exalted 
as  any  that  are  to  be  found  in  any  relig- 
ion in  the  world." 

"  Ah  I  my  friend,"  said  the  missionary, 
"  I  see  you  are  one  of  the  new  school  we 
have  heard  so  much  of  lately  —  the  Brah- 
mo  Somaj." 

"  Ttue,  sir,  I  am ;  but  though  it  is  now 
heard  of  more  than  ever  it  was  before,  that 
school  has  existed  in  India  from  the  re- 
motest times,  and  it  was  amongst  its  mem- 
bers that  the  highest  religious  develop- 
ment of  the  Hindoo  found  expression. 
They  knew  of,  and  believed  in,  the  One 
True  God,  and  thousands  of  years  ago 
they  wrote  that  *  God  is  of  infinite  power, 
the  Ruler  of  the  universe;  that  God  is 
the  gift  of  charity,  the  offering,  the  fire  of 
the  altar;  that  by  God  the  sacrifice  is  per- 
formed; and  that  God  is  to  be  qbtained 
by  him  who  makes  God  alone  the  object 
of  his  works.*'  * 

"  My  friend, ■*  replied  the  missionary, "  if 
what  you  assert  is  really  the  case,  how  is 
it  that  the  pure  Theism"  which  the  best  of 
your  ancestors  believed  was  confined  to 
them,  and  did  not  gradually  spread 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land?'* 

"  The  answer  to  that,  sir,  is  extremely 
simple.  The  minds  of  my  ancestors  be- 
ing advanced  and  strengthened  by  study 
and  reflection,  felt  able  to  stana  alone 
without  any  go-between  or  barrier  between 
them  and  God.  But  they  knew  well  that, 
to  the  uneducated  and  undeveloped  mind, 
the  leap  from  man  to  God  direct  is  too  great, 
and  that  the  demand  for  some  mediator 
or  inferior  derty,  who  is  near  to  man  and 
yet  within  close  reach  of  God,  must  be 


supplied  in  some  way  or  other.  And  that 
this  was  really  their  view  may  be  seen 
firom  the  following  passage  from  one  of  our 
ancient  books,  wnich  says:  *  Those  who 
worship  the  Indivisible,  Unmanifested, 
Omnipresent,  are  esteemed  the  most  de- 
voted ;  bu  t  the  labour  of  directing  thought 
to  an  obiect  without  manifest  form  is 
great,  and  with  difficulty  attained  by  mor- 
tals, and  worship  is  recommended  under 
the  manifested  form.'  But,  sir,  if  you  will 
only  look  round  the  world,  you  will  find 
that  no  religion  can  become  popular  with- 
out some  intermediate  personage  or  deity ; 
and  hence  we  see  Bhuddha  between  God 
and  the  Bhuddhists,  Christ  between  God 
and  the  Christians,  Mahomet  between  God 
and  the  Mahometans.  But  to  many  minds 
one  go-between  is  not  sufficient.  Hence 
the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the 
homage  paid  to  numerous  saints.  Hence 
the  visits  to  various  shrines  paid  by  the 
Indian  Mahometans.  Now  my  ancestors, 
as  I  said  before,  plainly  recognized  this, 
and  hence  what  is'  called  the  Brahminical 
religion,  which  has  lasted  so  long,  but' 
which  is  now  perceptibly  crurablinoj  away 
before  Western  civilization  and  knowledge. 
And  the  worst  of  it  is,  sir,  that  nothing  is 
rising  in  its  place.  As  for  us,  the  higher 
and  educated  Hindoos,  the  Brahmo  Somaj 
is  sufficient ;  but  the  masses  are  plainly  in 
want  of,  and  must  have,  some  religion 
with  a  mediator  or  go-between;  and  it 
would,  indeed,  be  a  grreat  and  mighty  work 
to  furnish  them  with  some  useful  creed. 
As  far  as  I  can  see,  they  had  far  better 
take  their  choice  between  Bhuddhism  and 
Christianity,  which  are  certainly  the  two 
best  religions  in  the  world,  and  which, 
from  their  having  both  got  on  so  well, 
must  contain  principles  suitable  to  the  gen- 
eral wants  of  the  bulk  of  the  human  race. 
I  confess  that  I  should  consider  it  a  mat- 
ter of  indifference  which  of  the  two  they 
adopted,  as  they  resemble  each  other  in 
such  an  extraordinary  degree  ;  but  as  no 
Bhuddhist  countries  seem  willing  to  pay 
for  converting  my  countrymen,  we  are 
necessarily  thrown  back  on  Christianity 
alone ;  and  if  that  religion  were  only  put 
before  the  people  in  a  proper  form,  I  see 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  ultimately 
adopted." 

Here  a  slight  pause  took  place.  The 
day,  however,  was  advancing,  and  the 
Brahmin,  wishing  to  depart  for  his  mid- 
day meal,  and  being  apparently  tired  of 
the  discussion,  made  the  customary  part- 
ing salutation.  But,  before  he  had  left 
the  crowd,  the  missionary  said : 

"  My  friend,  you  seem  to  have  taken  a 
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great  deal  of  interest  in  religious  matters, 
and  I  should  like  to  have  another  conver- 
sation  with  you  on  the  subject." 

**  Sir,"  answered  the  Brahmin,  "  I  shall 
be  very  happy  to  call  on  you,  but  if  I  do 
80, 1  am  sure  you  will  suffer  me  to  talk 
with  freedom  about  your  missions  and 
your  religion.  I  confess  that  I  seldom 
like  to  do  so  with  your  countrymen,  who 
have  seldom  enough  imagination  to  enter 
into  our  position.  Let  me  tell  you  a  story 
which  I  have  laid  much  to  heart.  A  friend 
of  mine,  when  travelling  in  one  of  the 
coasting  steamers,  fell  into  conversation 
with  an  Englishman  regarding  religion. 
The  Englishman  attacked  the  Hindoo  re- 
ligion without  scruple,  and  wondered  how 
people  of  education  and  intelligence  could 
find  any  good  in  it.  My  friend,  who,  I 
forgot  to  tell  you,  is  an  orthodox  Hindoo, 
waited  until  he  had  quite  done,  and  then 
commenced  to  make  some  observations  on 
the  Englishman's  belief.  He  naturally 
began  with  the  Old  Testament,  and  pointed 
out  that  the  story  of  the  creation  of  the 
world  certainly  eclipsed  the  most  mon- 
strous Hindoo  legends,  and  that  if  the 
charge  of  indecency  could  be  brought 
against  them,  there  were  a  good  many 
stories  in  the  Old  Testament  of  a  kind 
which  showed  that  that  volume  had  no 
great  pretensions  to  purity.  Turning 
next  to  the  New  Testament,  and  alluding 
to  the  fact  that  Christ  was  repeatedly  said 
to  be  the  Son  of  God,  he  drew  some  con- 
clusions which,  though  natural  enough,  I 
will  not  shock  your  ears  by  repeating. 
My  friend  was  then  just  about  to  point 
out  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  some 
further  defects  in  the  story  of  the  origin 
of  the  Christian  religion,  when  the  Eng- 
lishman said,  *  You  have  grossly  insulted 
my  religion,  and  I'll  not  hear  another 
word.  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  say  what 
you  deserve  for  having  spoken  thus.'  To 
this  my  friend  answered :  *  Sir,  when  yon 
abused  and  turned  into  ridicule  the  whole 
of  my  religion,  I  sat  quiet,  and,  whatever 
I  may  have  felt,  showed  no  sign  of  anger ; 
but  when  I  commence  to  pick  holes  in 
yours,  you  look  as  if  you  would  like  to 
throw  me  overboard.* 

The  Brahmin  then  went  his  way,  while 
the  missionary,  betaking  himself  to  his 
tent,  sat  down  and  meditated  much  and 
wearily  on  the  difficulties  of  the  life  }ie  had 
entered  on. 

On  the  morning  following  the  Brahmin 
repaired  to  the  tent  of  the  missionary,  and 
after  the  usual  salutations  the  conversa- 
tion was  commenced  by  the  Indian,  who 
spoke  thus :  ^ 


I    **  Sir,  before  we  begin  to  talk  about  the 
religion  that  my  countrymen  are  in  w&nt 
I  of,  I  will,  if  you  will  allow  me,  give  you  a 
short  account  of  my  life,  to  let  yoo  see 
I  how  it  came  to  pass  that  I  had  such  gtx>d 
I  opportunities  of  making  myself  acquainted 
I  with  your  mission  system,  and  how  the  ia- 
:  terest  in  religion  shown  by  your  people 
i  gradually  absorbed  so  much  of  my  atten- 
j  tion.   My  father,  who  died  some  ^ears 
ago,  was  a  poor  Brahmin  who  gained  a 
I  scanty  subsistence  by  letting  a  few  fields 
'  which  the  family  had  held  for  generations. 
But  though  poor,  he  had  always  a  taste 
for   learning,   and   was,  comparatively 
speaking,  well  versed  in  those  Sanskrit 
books  which  are  usually  studied  by  the 
most  advanced  of  my  countrymen.  His 
anxiety  for  learning  naturally  extended 
itself  to  his  family,  and  as  a  wealthy  rela- 
tion who  lived  in  Calcutta  offered  to  take 
me  in,  I  accordingly  repaired  to  that  city 
and  studied  hard  at  one  of  the  missionary 
schools  of  the  Scotch  Church.  Shortly 
after  this  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
orentleman  you  must  often  have  heard  of — 
Dr.  Ogilvie,  who  spent  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  in  mission  work,  and  who,  yon 
may  probably  have  heard,  preferred  to  re- 
main in  India  and  die  at  his  post,  thou^fh 
he  had  to  carry  out  that  educational  mis- 
sionary system  against  which  his  life  was 
one  long  protest.   The  good  Doctor,  I  am 
informed,  and  I  quite  believe  it,  would  not 
go  home  to  his  country  because  he  wonld 
have  been  expected  to  hold  forth  on  mis- 
sionary platforms,  and  because  he  felt  that 
he  must  speak  the  truth,  and  that  truths 
which  condemned  the  whole  Indian  mis- 
sion system  would  have  been  in  the  last 
degree  unpalatable  to  the  Church  he  rep- 
resented.   But  however  all  that  may  be, 
the  good  Doctor,  I  must  tell  you,  took  a 
fancy  to  me,  and  I  took  an  equal  fancy  to 
him.    This  led  to  my  being  a  frequent 
visitor  at  his  house,  and  to  many  conversa- 
tions on  mission  work  and  the  various  re- 
ligions professed  in  various  quarters  of  th© 
globe.    Of  books  of  course  he  had  aU 
those  which  could  throw  light  on  such  sub- 
jects, and  these  he  freely  lent  me,  and  I  as 
freely  devoured  their  contents.    The  taste 
I  thus  acquired  for  religious  questions  has 
never  since  deserted  me,  and  hence  it  is 
that  I  have  probably  a  better  acquaint- 
ance with  mission  work  than  many  of  the 
missionaries  themselves.    And,  sir,  I  have 
this  advantage  over  them,  namely,  that 
being  bound  to  a  body  which  has  so  little 
of  the  spirit  of  sectarianism  about  it,  I  can  . 
look  on  various  creeds  with  a  calm  and 
unprejudiced  eye,  and  can  therefore  bring 
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my  observation  to  bear  quite  impartially 
as  to  the  best  methods  of  advancing  any 
particular  faith.  The  religious  condition 
of  my  countrymen,  which  is  more  unfortu- 
nate than  that  of  any  civilized  or  partially 
dvilized  nation  in  the  world,  has  naturally 
excited  my  deepest  interest,  and  I  flatter 
mvself  that  I  can  give  you  some  hints 
which  will  materially  aid  the  progress  of 
Christianity  in  India.  But,  alas  1  sir,  how 
can  I  hope  that  any  of  your  Church  will 
listen  for  one  moment  to  the  thoughts  of  a 
deistical  Brahmin  ?  " 

"  My  friend,  "said  the  missionary, "  as  for 
myself,  I  love  to  hear  criticism  from  what- 
ever quarter  it  comes;  nor  have  I  the 
slightest  dread  of  it." 

"  Your  Church,  sir,"  said  the  Brahmin, 
"  is  fond  of  likening  itself  to  an  army  fight- 
ing for  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  going  forth 
to  conquer  all  nations  to  the  end  that  they 
may  be  gathered  into  one  fold,  and  wor- 
ship one  God.  Now,  supposing  we  accept 
this  description,  and,  considering  your 
Church  in  the  light  of  an  army,  regard  its 
operations  with  a  calm  and  unprejudiced 
eye.  At  the  very  first  glance  two  glaring 
errors  stand  prominently  forth.  The  first 
of  these  is  that  in  many  instances  your 
people  have  selected  the  wrong  races  to 
commence  with ;  the  second  is  that  they 
have  pitched  upon  the  worst  possible 
places  for  carrying  on  the  operations  of 
their  proselytizing  army  to  a  successful 
issue.  And,  sir^  though  this  must  be  suffi- 
ciently apparent  to  the  most  ordinary  ob- 
server, it  is  with  satisfaction  that  I  am 
able  to  refer  you  to  a  book  ♦  written  by  one 
of  your  missionaries,  which  is  solely  taken 
np  with  exposing  the  deficiencies  of  your 
mission  system.  The  fact  is  that  every- 
thing connected  with  your  missions  is  a 
blunder,  and  the  only  successful  part  of 
the  undertaking  consists  of  the  skill  with 
which  such  enormous  sums  are  extracted 
from  the  good  people  of  England.  But 
there  are  very  strong  indications  that  the 
people  of  England  are  opening  their  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  their  money  is  being  inju- 
diciously expended,  and,  as  regards  your 
Scotch  missions,  I  may  just  point  to  the 
significant  fact  that  the  subscriptions  to 
the  India  missions  of  the  Established 
Church  have,  within  the  last  three  years, 
fallen  ofiT  to  the  extent  of  £600  pounds  a 
year.  The  General  Assembly  profess 
themselves  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this. 
It  can,  according  to  them,  *  be  accounted 
for  only  by  an  alarming  indifference  to  the 
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cause  of  Christ,  or  by  a  want  of  serioua 
and  prayerful  consideration ;  or  by  a 
strange  ignorance  regarding  the  work ;  or 
by  misleading  statements  made  by  parti- 
sans or  by  persons  very  partially  informed 
about  it ;  or,  above  all,  by  the  refusal  on 
the  part  of  the  Kirk  session  to  substitute 
subscriptions,  however  small,  yet  regularly 
made,  for  an  annual  subscription  at  the 
church  door.*  Now,  sir,  let  me  tell  you 
that  none  of  these  surmises  are  correct. 
The  plain  truth  is  that  few  Scotch  families 
are  without  some  member  in  India,  and 
thus  are  therefore  very  well  acquainted 
with  the  fact  that  the  existing  educational 
system  can  never  do  any  good  in  the  way 
of  supplying  my  countrymen  with  a  new 
religion,  and  that  the  line  that  has  been 
taken,  as  far  as  regards  our  caste  institu- 
tions, at  once  puts  an  end  to  all  chance  of 
success." 

Here  the  missionary  begged  to  interrupt 
the  Brahmin  for  one  moment. 

"  My  friend,"  said  the  missionary, "  would 
it  not  be  better  to  introduce  a  little  more 
order  into  the  discussion.  If  you  have  no 
objection,  I  should  like  to  examine  the  fol- 
lowing points  successively. 

"  First  of  all,  I  should  like  to  hear 
what  are  the  races  and  places  against 
which  we  ought  to  march  our  missionary 
army. 

"11.  I  should  like  to  know  what  you 
think  of  the  way  in  which  the  societies  are 
managed  in  England. 

"III.  I  should  like  to  hear  in  detail 
your  reasons  against  continuing  our  pres- 
ent educational  system  in  India. 

"IV.  I  should  like  to  hear  how,  in  your 
opinion,  Christianity  can  possibly  accommo- 
date itself  to  your  caste  system,  which  at 
present  seems  to  stand  like  an  insurmount- 
able wall  between  you  and  the  religion  of 
Christ." 

"  Sir,"  replied  the  Brahmin, "  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you  for  having  pointed  out  such 
a  convenient  order  of  discussion,  and  if 
you  ever  find  me  straying  unwarrantably 
from  the  point,  pray  interrupt  me  without 
scruple.  To  commence,  then,  let  me  ask 
what  are  those  races  and  places  first  de- 
serving of  attention. 

"  And  first  of  all,  as  to  the  places. 

"  A  person  like  myself,  taking  an  outside 
view  of  the  matter,  would  be  disposed  to 
imagine  that  the  principal  object  in  view 
was  to  rival  those  religious  devotees  who 
do  penance  by  bodily  torture,  or  by  roll- 
ing over  and  over  all  the  way  from  Delhi 
to  Benares.  Let  us  commence  with  West- 
ern Africa,  and  see  how  your  missionaries 
got  on  there.   The  Scotch  Missionary  So- 
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oiety  fitted  oat  an  expedition  in  1797t  and 
Bet  to  work  in  the  Susoo  country,  but  in 
four  years  the  work  came  to  an  end.  One 
of  tlie  missionaries  was  murdered,  and  the 
climate  all  but  killed  the  remainder.  Pass- 
ing over  the  failure  of  the  Glasgow  Society 
in  the  same  quarter,  let  us  see  how  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  fared  in  the 
same  Susoo  country,  where  they  started  a 
mission  early  in  this  century.  This,  like 
the  others,  came  of  course  to  an  end,  but 
not  until  thirty  men,  women,  and  child- 
ren had  died  of  disease.  The  Society  at 
home  seems  certainly  to  have  been  much 
cheered  at  this  result,  and  after  a  delay 
of  five  years  commenced  a  fresh  course  of 
human  sacrifices  by  sending  out  an  expe- 
dition to  Sierra  Leone.  This  expedition 
started  in  1823,  and  twenty-five  of  the  mis- 
sion perished  within  four  or  five  years. 
The  news  of  these  sacrifices  seems  to  have 
excited  feelings  of  jealousy  amongst  the 
Reformed  Churches  in  Germany,  and  in 
1827-28, 1  find  that  eight  German  mission- 
aries were  despatched  to  this  region. 
Four  of  these  died  within  a  few  months, 
two  fled  just  in  time  to  save  their  lives, 
while  four  others,  sent  to  Fort  Christian- 
burgh  in  1828,  all  died  soon  after  landing. 
This  seemed  to'  be  so  satisfactory  that 
three  more  victims  were  sent  out  in  1831. 
Of  these  two  died  almost  immediately,  but 
this  loss  was  subsequently  repaired  by  two 
others,  who  perished  long  before  they  could 
learn  the  language  of  the  country.  As 
for  his  sole  survivor,  I  can  find  no  account 
as  to  what  became  of  him,  so  I  conclude  he 
perished  like  the  rest.  After  the  Scotch 
mission  got  tired  of  Africa,  or  perhaps 
because  no  fresh  devotees  would  come  for- 
ward, it  betook  itself  to  the  regions  be- 
tween the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian,  and 
set  up  in  a  village  called  Karass,  where 
the  inhabitants  are  all  Mahometans.  The 
country,  in  this  instance,  was  more  salu- 
brious, but  what  it  wanted  in  unhealthi- 
ness  was  made  up  by  the  inaccessibility 
and  general  unsuitabiiity  of  the  situation. 
Subsequently  the  Society  sought  out  the 
Tartars  of  Astrakhan,  but  as  little  impres- 
sion seeuw  to  have  been  made  on  them  as 
on  the  Mahometans,  and  the  result  was 
that  after  twenty  years  of  incessant  labour 
the  whole  scheme  had  to  be  abandoned. 
In  fact,  of  these  expeditions  nothing  what- 
ever seems  to  have  remained,  except  a  few 
translations  of  the  Bible.  After  the 
Scotch  mission  had  abandoned  this  field, 
the  Germans,  it  may  be  mentioned,  took 
up  the  task  of  converting  the  natives,  and 
after  fourteen  years'  hard  work  were  dis- 
missed by  the  authorities.    But  after  all 


the  experience  of  the  past  the  most  inac- 
cessible regions  of  Africa  seeemed  still  to 
be  as  charming  as  ever,  and  I  feel  sure  yon 
will  excuse  my  reminding  you  of  Bishop 
Mackenzie's  twenty  thousand  pound  expe- 
dition into  the  heart,  as  it  were,  of  the  un- 
known laud.  The  Bishop,  if  you  remember, 
started  with  five  or  six  clergymen,  one 
physician,  one  surgeon,  and  a  few  mechan- 
ics and  labourers.  The  Bishop  was  duly 
consecrated  at  Cape  Town,  and  commis- 
sioned for  the  tribes  dwelling  in  the  neicrb- 
bourhood  of  the  River  Shire  and  Lake  Ny- 
assa.  These  devotees  —  fortunate  or  unfor- 
tunate, as  you  may  choose  to  call  them  — 
struggled  into  the  interior,  and  established 
themselves  in  a  locality  where  disease  and 
death 'soon  overtook  them.  The  Bisho^) 
died,  so  did  Scudamore  and  Dickinson,  ?^ 
to  what  became  of  the  others,  it  is  harid.y 
worth  while  to  enquire.  Another  famous 
attempt  is  that  of  Captain  Allen  Gardiner's 
expedition  to  Tierra  del  Fue^o,  an  island 
which  lies  off  Patagonia.  After  two  un- 
successful expeditions  to  that  country,  he 
returned  to  it  in  1850,  with  six  other  de- 
votees. It  seems  that  they  seldom  saw 
the  natives,  and  that  when  they  did  see 
them  they  got  out  of  their  way  as  fast  as 
possible.  But  the  usual  result  soon  came 
to  their  relief.  Some  died,  and  the  rest 
fled.  In  1852  the  frigate  Dido  visited 
Spaniard  Island,  and  found  the  body  of 
Captain  Gardiner  lying  beside  his  boat> 
and  that  of  Mr.  Maidment  in  a  cave." 
Here  the  Brahmin  paused  for  one  mo- 
ment, and  the  missionary  thereupon  ob- 
served : 

My  friend,  I  am  afraid  I  must  admit 
that  the  folly  shown  by  missionary  socie- 
ties has  indeed  been  great,  and  I  can  even 
add  one  instance  more  extraordinary  than 
any  you  have  mentioned.  You  have  prob- 
ably heard  of  Greenland  with  its  scanty 
blubber-eating  population,  and  its  dreary 
leagues  of  ice  and  snow.  Well,  for  the 
space  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  many 
(who  shall  say.  indeed,  how  many  ?)  noble 
Danish  men  and  women  spent  their  lives 
in  trying  to  Christianize  the  people  ;  and 
after  all  that  work,  it  could  only  be  shown 
that  some  one  thoui^and  nine  hundred  nom- 
inal Christians  existed  in  West  Greenland 
in  1852.  And  when  one  comes  to  look  at 
the  efforts  made  in  Lapland  and  Labrador, 
the  result  is  as  little  satisfactory ;  and  be- 
sides, these  places  are  the  road  to  nowhere 
and  can  never  be  of  any  use  in  enlighten- 
ing the  world." 

At  this  remark  the  Brahmin  smiled 
with  satisfaction,  and  said, "  Sir,  I  see  very 
plainly,  from  what  you  have  just  said,  that 
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we  shall  probably  agree  on  many  points 
—  at  least  until  we  come  to  discuss  the  at- 
tempts of  your  missionaries  in  India.  It  is 
plain  that  you  entirely  agree  with  me  in 
the  censures  I  have  passed  on  your  people 
for  starting  their  missionary  forces  into 
such  remote  and  inhospitable  fields,  and 
in  thinking  also  that  it  would  be  far  bet- 
ter to  concentrate  your  efforts  on  certain 
central  points,  so  that  the  truth  should  ra- 
diate on  all  sides.  So  much,  then,  we  may 
consider  as  settled;  but  there  are  other 
considerations  besides  which  I  wish  to 
press  upon  your  attention.  Hitherto  I 
have  alluded  only  to  the  places  you  have, 
commenced  on ;  let  me  now  say  something 
as  to  the  races  of  men  on  whom  you  have 
wasted  so  much  of  your  efforts. 

**  You  are  aware,  sir,  that  the  tendency 
shown  by  certain  races  to  die  out  cannot 
be  disputed.  We  see  them  melting  away 
and  actually  decaying  within  the  short 
period  of  a  moderate  life. 

"  I  will  remind  you,  as  briefly  as  possi- 
ble, of  the  various  facts  which  seem  to 
show  that  your  people  have  not  only 
spent  their  money  in  the  wrong  regions, 
considering  their  geographical  position, 
but  have  spent  it  on  races  that  will  cer- 
tainly die  out.  And  amongst  the  instances 
let  me  first  select  a  few  from  North  Amer- 
ica. Look,  then,  at  the  sad  tales  told  in  Dr. 
Geekie's  interesting  book — sadder  tales, 
indeed,  of  misplaced  labour  than  I  have 
ever  heard  of.  You  will  read  there  how 
John  Eliot,  well  named  ^  the  Indian  Evan- 
gelist,' toiled  for  forty-four  years  amongst 
the  Natick  Indians,  and  after  all  his  la- 
bours what  remains?  Simply  nothing 
but  their  Bible,  and  a  few  books  written 
in  their  now  extinct  dialect.  In  1797  only 
twenty  of  pure  blood  existed,  while  in 
18S6  one  wretched  wigwam  containing 
three  or  four  people,  half  Indian,  half 
Negro,  contained  the  last  fragment  of  the 
tribe,  which  is  now  quite  extinct.  Then 
look  at  the  lives  and  labours  of  Mavhew, 
Richard  Bourne,  John  Sargeant,  ana  Ed- 
ward Brainerd.  How  these  men  toiled, 
and  suffered  and  died  for  tribes,  many  of 
which  have  entirely  disappeared,  while 
others  are  only  represented  by  some 
wretched  remnant  lingering  on  in  some 
far-off  region  of  the  vast  continent !  It  is 
true  th&t  many  causes  —  wars,  disease, 
and  vice  —  hastened  the  extinction  of  the 
tribes  these  noble  men  laboured  for ;  but 
if  you  will  turn  to  Canada,  you  will  see 
that  this  wasting  away  cannot  be  arrested 
by  any  influences  your  people  can  possibly 
bring  to  bear.  *In  Canada,'  says  Dr. 
Geekie,  <fbr  the  last  fifty  years,  the  In- 


dian has  been  treated  with  paternal  kind- 
ness, but  the  wasting  never  stops  

The  Government  has  built  them  houses, 
furnished  them  with  ploughs,  supplied 
them  constantly  with  nfles,  ammunition, 
and  clothing,  paid  their  medical  attend- 
ants, supported  their  schools,  and  pro- 
vided for  their  religious  instruction,  set- 
ting over  them  intelligent  and  high-minded 
superintendents ;  but  the  result  is  merely 
this,  that  their  extinction  goes  on  more 
slowly  than  it  otherwise  would.*  Many 
instances  are  given  from  the  same  region, 
and  the  steady  decrease  of  the  Indians  on 
the  St.  Clair,  who  were  located  on  a  re- 
serve of  land  which  supplied  every  con- 
dition that  Indian  life  could  need,  shows 
that  there  are  inherent  springs  of  decay  at 
work,  which  baffle  every  effort  that  can  be 
made  towards  arresting  them.  In  the  re- 
serve in  question,  the  Indians  were  no 
drunkards,  they  were  honest  in  their  way ; 
their  squaws  were  as  virtuous,  or  rather 
more  so,  perhaps,  than  usual ;  and  yet  they 
are  dying  out.  The  cause  of  decline  has  been 
attributed  to  a  deadening  feeling  of  apathy 
and  inferiority,  in  consequence  of  coming  in 
contact  with  superior  races.  This,  I  admit, 
may  no  doubt  accelerate  the  decay,  but 
how  can  it  create  the  causes  of  decav? 
and  how  is  it  that  the  white  man  in  Inaia 
comes  in  contact  with  tribes  far  inferior 
to  the  Red  Indian  and  the  New  Zealander, 
and  yet  does  not  arrest  the  natural  in- 
crease of  the  people  V  Is  it  that  the  Red 
Indian  and  the  New  Zealander  are  more 
sensitive?  We  must  for  the  present  ad- 
mit the  existence  of  certain  causes  which 
baffle  our  penetration,  and  which  bring 
about  the  decay  of  some  races  as  certainly 
as  the  permanence  of  others.  And  here, 
sir,  let  me  offer  you  an  apology  for  trying 
your  patience  a  little  longer,  while  I  turn 
your  attention  to  the  people  of  the  South- 
ern Seas. 

"Let  me  first  call  your  attention  to 
New  Holland,  where  the  natives  are  any- 
thing but  stupid.  In  fact,  some  have  as- 
serted them  to  be  both  quick,  penetrating, 
and  clever  ;  but  with  all  this  an  able  ob- 
server (Judge  Therry)  said,  that  *the 
problem  has  yet  to  be  solved  of  bringing 
even  a  single  aboriginal  within  the  pale  of 
civilization.'  ♦  You  may  catch  them  young, 
take  them  even  to  England,  as  was  Bene- 
loug,  a  native  chief,  and  yet  on  the  first 
opportunity  that  occurs  away  they  go  to 
a  wandering  and  decaying  life.  The  chief 
alluded  to  was  so  far  advanced  as  to  be 
invited  to  the  table  of  the  governor ;  but 
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one  day  he  threw  off  his  gentleman's  garb, 
and,  opossum  rug  on  shoulder,  and  spear 
in  hand,  left  a  comfortable  home  for  the 
bush.  How  many  New  Hollanders  are  left 
is  not  exactly  known,  but  the  Tasmtmian 
blacks  are  almost,  if  not  entirely,  gone.  In 
New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  but  a 
mere  handful  remains,  and  in  other  parts 
of  Australia  they  are  everywhere  diminish- 
ing, and  in  two  or  three  generations  will 
probably  be  extinct.  And  if  you  cross 
over  to  New  Zealand,  you  will  find  the 
same  thing  going  on ;  and  here  the  case 
is  so  extraordinary,  as  to  be  worth  some 
more  detailed  notice.  The  New  Holland* 
er,  and  many  of  those  tribes  who  are  now 
fast  withering  away,  are  weak  and  feeble 
people,  and  wholly  wanting  in  energy  and 
vigour.  To  this  might  be  attributed  in 
part  their  decadence.  But  what  are  we  to 
say  of  the  Maori  ?  He  is  the  noblest  of 
savages,  not  equalled  by  the  best  of  the 
Red  Indians.  He  excels  alike  in  size, 
strength  and  courage,  while  his  intellect 
has  been  pronounced  to  be  both  acute  and 
vigorous.  Wars,  indeed,  he  has  had  with 
the  white  man,  but  the  loss  of  life  in  battle 
was  a  mere  trifle.  There  are  no  adequate 
causes  to  account  for  his  rapid  decline,  and 
yet,  counting  from  1848,  the  Maoris  have 
decreased  from  about  100,000  to  38,500,  or, 
in  other  words,  61  per  cent,  of  the  people 
have  vanished  in  twenty  years.  No  one, 
too,  knows  the  approaching  end  more 
surely  than  the  Maori  himself.  At  a 
graud  conference  held  in  1868,  Mr.  Parris, 
civil  commissioner  at  Taranaki,  expressed 
the  pleasure  he  felt  at  finding  they  had  all 
come  so  peacefully  together.  Sad  and 
hopeless  was  the  answer,  and  it  was 
shortly  this :  *  You  have  our  land,  the 
wliite  man  is  surely  winning  our  land 
from  us;  and  when  the  time  comes 
that  the  country  is  fully  peopled,  and 
men  must  needs  go  forth  again,  as  the 
Pakehas  have  already  done  from  their 
England,  there  will  be  no  Maoris  to  go 
forth,  for  all  shall  have  disappeared.' 
And  what,  sir,  let  me  ask  you,  is  the  use 
of  carrving  your  religion  to  a  people  like 
this?  for  even  if  you  do  convert  them, 
they,  instead  of  breeding  more  Christians 
to  swell  the  numbers  and  add  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  faith,  will  simply  expire,  re- 
ligion and  all.  But,  independently  of  this 
consideration,  what  have  been  the  results 
of  your  proselytiziuff  efforts  amongst  the 
New  Zealanders ?  lou  plastered  them  all 
over  with  your  Christianity,  or  such  Chris- 
tianity as  they  were  capable  of,  and  we  are 
told,  on  the  authority  of  one  of  your  own 
miflsionaries,  that  *  nowhere  else,  amongst 


savage  races,  has  Christianity  been  more 
fully  declared  or  more  fully  ac?cepted.* 
But,  as  a  Christian,  the  Maori  has  been  a 
complete  failure  in  every  respect,  and  he 
has  now  in  a  great  measure  thrown  aside 
the  nominal  hold  that  Christianity  bad  on 
him,  and  prefers  before  it  a  debasing  super- 
stition. Let  me  now,  sir,  pass  on  to  remark, 
as  briefly  as  possible,  on  some  more  of 
your  many  missions  to  the  islands  of  the 
Southern  Seas.  Let  us  glance  at  the  New 
Hebrides  group.  The  climate  there  is  de- 
scribed as  debilitating  to  Europeans,  and 
even  the  natives  are  much  subject  to  fever 
and  ague ;  and  there,  as  one  of  the  mia- 
sionaries  says,  the  curse  of  Babel  seems  to 
have  fallen  heavily  on  the  group,  and  on 
each  of  the  six  islands  on  which  your  peo- 
ple are  labouring,  a  separate  translation 
of  the  Scriptures  is  needed.  And  for  what 
is  all  this  labour?  Alas  I  sir,  it  is  labour 
in  vain,  and  we  have  the  usual  tale  of  the 
people  dying  out.  When,  too,  we  turn  to 
the  Loyalty  Island,  we  have  the  same 
weary  story  —  a  great  deal  done,  but  no 
hope  of  any  permanent  good  arising  from 
the  laborious  efforts  of  the  missionaries. 
And  then,  sir,  look  at  your  Feejean  Chris- 
tianity. The  Wesleyans  are  labourintr 
hard  in  this  group  of  islands,  find  in  1833 
had  no  less  than  twelve  European  and 
forty-five  native  missionaries  at  work,  to 
say  nothing  of  a  large  body  of  catechists, 
class-leaders,  and  local  preachers.  Some 
good  has,  I  freely  admit,  been  effected ;  the 
revolting  custom  of  cannibalism  has  been 
abandoned,  so  have  human  sacrifices,  and 
a  disinterested  witness  who  attended  the 
native  services  was  deeply  impressed  with 
the  extent  to  which  Divine  truth  had 
taken  hold  of  the  people.  But  the  reports 
of  the  missionaries  themselves  are  far 
from  encourajijing,  and  tell  us  that  the 
people  are  well  contented  with  merely  the 
outward  form  of  Christianity.  Then  we 
come  to  the  usual  tale  of  decay,  and  all 
men  agree  that  the  Feejeans  are  rapidly 
disappearing.  One  of  the  Wesleyan  mis- 
sionaries, speaking  of  the  island  of  Botu- 
mah,  says :  '  It  wiu  be  a  cause  of  sorrow 
to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  this  island 
to  know  that  the  population,  already  under 
three  thousand,  is  still  steadily  on  the  de- 
crease.' The  Hervey  Islands,  Tahiti  and 
the  Friendly  Islands,  the  Sandwich  and 
Marquesas,  all  tell  the  tale  of  the  rapid 
extinction  of  the  Polynesian  races.  Samoa 
alone  shows  a  small  increase,  and  Dr. 
Turner  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  in  which 
Mr  Nesbit,  another  missionary  of  lon^  ex* 
perience,  agrees,  that  the  people  there, 
*If  left  alone  and  not  colonized,  would, 
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under  the  influence  of  Christianity,  multi- 
ply and  be  permanent.'  But  they  are  be- 
ing colonized,  and  I  fear  that  their  fate 
naust  surely  be  like  that  of  the  rest.  Now, 
sir,  let  me  ask  what  you  hare  to  say  to  all 
this.  Let  me  again  remind  you  that  you 
have  repeatedly  likened  your  Church  to 
an  army  fighting  for  the  cause  of  Christ. 
How,  then,  do  the?e  missionary  expedi- 
tions to  remote  islands  and  expiring  races 
advance  His  cause  ?  If  your  army  were 
one  for  earthly  purposes,  and  launched  its 
forces  amidst  disease  and  death  for  the 
purpose  of  conquering  scanty  and  worth- 
less races,  what  would  its  leaders  deserve  ? 
^Vllat  would  those  who  sent  it  forth? 
These,  sir,  are  questions  worth  pondering." 

"  My  friend,  answered  the  missionary, 
**they  are  indeed  worth  pondering,  and 
the  only  thing  that  can  be  said  in  pallia- 
tion of  these  abortive  proselytizing  efforts 
is  that  our  people  have  interpreted  the 
command  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  all  na- 
tions into  a  command  to  preach  to  all  na- 
tions at  once,  instead  of  following  as 
closely  as  possible  the  plans  that  were  pur- 
sued in  the  earliest  days  of  the  Church." 

"  That,  sir,"  answered  the  Brahmin,  "  is 
just  the  point  I  was  working  up  to,  with 
the  view  of  asking  you  why  your  people 
thought  fit  to  depart  from  those  plans 
which  were  adopted  by  the  Apostles  and 
those  who  came  immediately  after  them. 
Look  at  the  geographical  position  of  the 
Founder  of  your  religion.  There  is  no 
Bpot  in  the  whole  world  that  could  have 
been  more  admirably  chosen  with  the  view 
of  bpreading  a  religion  over  the  Asiastic 
and  European  continent,  and  thence  over 
the  whole  world.  The  plan  adopted  is 
evidently  the  natural  one  of  radiation  from 
the  most  civilized  centres.  Paul  and  the 
Apostles  did  not  scatter  themselves  about 
amongst  remote  islands,  and  decaying 
races.  We  find  Paul,  for  instance,  in  tferu- 
salera  and  in  Asia  Minor,  and  after  that 
we  do  not  find  him  setting  off  for  the  Cau- 
casian wilds  or  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  but 
he  betook  himself  to  Greece,  and  made  the 
best  use  of  his  time  and  abilities  in  such 
places  as  Corinth,  Thessalonica,  and 
Athens.  At  last  we  find  him  at  Rome, 
preaching  in  the  very  centre  of  European 
life.  And  so  it  was  with  the  other  Apos- 
tles. We  do  not  find  a  single  instance  of 
their  skipping  over  the  permanent  nations, 
and  dviUzed  or  partially  civilized  races,  to 
carry  the  Word  of  God  to  decaying  and 
barbarous  tribes.  Your  Christianity  never 
got  as  far  as  Britain  till  the  second  cen- 
tury, and  some  of  the  northern  European 
nations  did  not  receive  the  religion  of 


Christ  until  the  ninth.  We  find  it  thus 
working  forward  from  one  country  to  the 
next  beyond  in  a  natural  order  of  succes- 
sion. Now,  I  have  often  talked  to  your 
missionaries  about  all  this.  Some  have 
yielded  to  the  force  of  my  reasoning,  but 
others  are  obstinate,  and  when  I  urge  that 
missions  should  be  removed  from  the  Poly- 
nesian and  planted  more  thickly  amongst 
the  Indo- Aryans  and  Chinese  peoples,  tell 
me  that  the  soul  of  a  Feejean  is  just  as 
much  worthy  of  care,  and  is  of  just  as 
much  consequence  in  the  sight  of  God,  as 
the  soul  of  the  most  learned  Brahmin  in 
India.  When  I  assent  to  this  they  then 
say, '  Then  there  is  an  end  of  the  argu- 
ment.' But,  sir,  because  I  admit  that  the 
soul  of  a  Feejean  is  of  as  much  consequence 
to  its  possessor  and  to  Grod  as  my  soul  can 
ever  be,  the  argument  is  by  no  means 
ended.  Those  who  urge  that  the  soul  of 
a  Feejean  is  of  as  much  importance  as 
the  soul  of  a  Brahmin  must  also  admit  that 
the  soul  of  a  Brahmin  is  of  as  much  conse- 
quence as  the  soul  of  a  Feejean.  That 
being  granted,  and  it  being  aUo  granted 
that  you  cannot  afford  to  carry  your  re- 
ligion effectually  to  both  at  once,  you 
have  then  only  to  inquire  into  the  geo- 
graphical position  and  the  permanence  of 
type  of  the  Polynesian  and  Indo- Aryan 
races.  If  you  find  that  the  Feejean  is  one 
of  a  race  that  is  rapidly  disappearing,  and 
that  his  geographical  position  is  such  that 
he  can  never  be  an  effective  agent  for  the 
propagation  of  your  faith  —  if,  sir,  these 
points  are  proved,  as  they  clearly  have 
been,  and  if  it  can  also  be  shown  that  your 
Brahmin  occupies  an  admirable  geograph- 
ical position,  and  is  of  a  race  which  is  un- 
doubtedly permanent  and  increasing,  how 
can  there  oe  any  doubt  as  to  giving  him 
the  preference  ?  Look  for  one  moment  at 
the  map  of  Asia,  and  observe  the  situation 
of  India.  It  touches  Burmah  on  the  east, 
and  Thibet  on  the  north,  while  Afghanis- 
tan and  Persia  lie  to  the  north  and  north- 
west. If,  then,  you  carried  your  religious 
war  effectively  throughout  India,  can  there 
be  any  doubt  that  you  would  thus  have 
turned  the  key  of  the  position  in  Asia  ?  " 

"My  friend,"  observed  the  missionary, 
"whatever  may  be  the  opinions  of  my 
countrymen  in  general,  I  for  one  freely  ad- 
mit the  cogency  of  your  reasoning  both 
as  regards  the  places  and  races  that  should 
have  the  preference,  and  it  requires  but  a 
very  small  exercise  of  common  sense  to 
see  that  we  should  advance  regularly  from 
the  most  central  situation  of  the  world  to 
its  extremities,  and,  commencing  with  the 
meet  permanent  types  of  mankind,  advance 
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graduallj  towards  ChristiaDizing  those 
who  are  doomed  to  extinction.  These 
points,  then,  we  may  consider  as  settled, 
and  I  think  we  may  now  advance  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  second  point  I  should 
like  to  hear  your  opinion  on  —  I  mean  the 
machinery  used  in  working  our  missionary 
army.  This  machinery  appears  to  us,  no 
doubt,  to  be  satisfactoir  enough ;  but  the 
results  hitherto  arrived  at  seem  to  show 
that  we  should  anxiously  look  for  criticism 
from  people  like  yourself,  in  order  that 
our  system  may  be  surveyed  from  every 
point  of  view,  and  I  shall  therefore  be 
glad  to  listen  to  all  your  views  on  this 
branch  of  the  subject." 

Hereupon  the  Brahmin  spoke  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  Sir,  what  I  have  now  to  say  to  you  has 
ofben  been  a  subject  of  discussion  amongst 
my  people,  who,  the  more  they  consider 
the  matter,  are  the  more  surprised  that  a 
nation  so  practical  in  business,  and  so 
skilled  in  matters  of  trade,  should  exhibit 
such  feebleness  in  tho  management  of 
missionary  affairs.  Whatever  it  may  seem 
to  you,  it  certainly  seems  the  height  of 
madness  that  people  who  are  advocating 
the  cause  of  Christ  should  come  here 
ready  to  fly  at  one  another's-  throats,  and 
each  one  endeavouring  to  persuade  us  that 
he  only  holds  the  right  method  of  inter- 

E re  ting  Christianity.  The  Roman  Catho- 
c  missionary  tells  me  that  he  alone  holds 
the  keys  of  Heaven;  that  his  faith  came 
down  in  one  uninterrupted  line  of  Apos- 
tolic succession,  and  that  all  other  profes- 
sors of  Christianity  are  but  false  prophets. 
While,  however,  the  mind  is  pondering  on 
the  advantages  of  such  a  belief,  presently 
there  comes  a  man  who  is  also  engaged  in 
spreading  the  religion  of  Christ.  This 
man  calls  himself  a  Protestant,  and,  as  far 
as  I  can  understand  matters,  he  seems  to 
bear  the  same  relation  to  Roman  Catho- 
licity that  Bhuddhism  bears  to  Brahminism. 
When  I  tell  him  of  the  comfortable  inter- 
pretation of  Christianity  which  I  have  just 
heard  of,  he  tells  pe  of  the  gorgeous  idol- 
atry of  Rome,  and  how,  in  the  course  of 
time,  it  was  superimposed  on  the  noble 
and  simple  teaching  of  Christ.  He  speaks 
to  me  01  the  aims  of  an  ambitious  priest- 
hood, and  of  a  Church  whose  history  tells 
many  a  tale  of  bloody  persecutions  and 
shameless  impositions.  He  tells  me  how 
the  human  mind  at  length  revolted,  and, 
shaking  off  the  chains  that  had  fettered 
the  best  of  European  peoples,  proclaimed 
its  freedom  from  those  degrading  supersti- 
tions which  are  so  admirably  adapted  for 
serving  the  selfish  ends  of  those  who,  in 


.the  name  of  Christ,  had  endeavoured  to 
maintain  a  lasting  supremacy.   I  listen  to 
all  this,  and  to  me  there  seems  to  be  noth- 
ing strange  or  unintelligible  in  the  matter ; 
for  I  can  ?o  back  many  a  century 
when  exactly  the  same  thing  took  place  m 
India.   In  these  far-off  ages  I  can  see,  aud, 
it  seems  to  me,  even  hear,  the  pure  hymns 
of  the  most  ancient  Vedic  days;  and  I 
can  also  see  the  subtlety  of  the  priests 
gradually  building  up  an  eubiaving  relig- 
ious system.    I  can  see  them  adding  stone 
to  stone,  addiqg  religious  duty  to  religious 
duty,  and  exalting  tneir  order  as  the  sole 
interpreters  between  man  and  his  God. 
I  can  see  them  weaving  the  web  closer 
and  closer  with  an  ingenuitv  far  exceeding 
that  of  the  most  acute  doctors  of  the 
Romish  Church.   I  can  see  them  giving  a 
religious  sanction,  and  claiming  a  direct 
heavenly  ordinance  for  law,  for  manners, 
and  for  customs,  till  they  had  wound 
every  part  of  life  so  closely  together  that 
religious  and  social  duties  became  synony- 
mous terms.   But,  sir,  they  went  too  far, 
and,  as  in  Europe,  the  day  came  when  the 
last  hair  broke  the  back  of  the  camel. 
Then  arose  that  revolt  of  the  mind  which 
took  the  shape,  and  called  itself  by  the 
name  of  Bhuddhism.   That,  sir,  was  our 
Indian  Reformation,  when  the  pretensions 
of  an  ambitious  priesthood  were  scattered 
to  the  winds,  ana  the  mind  for  many  cen- 
turies afterwards  shook  off  the  deadly 
poison  of  a  superstition  which  falsely 
claimed  to  come  direct  from  God.  And 
so,  looking  back  on  our  Churches,  and  oar 
Reformation,  I  can  see  nothing  unnatural, 
or  I  should  rather  say  that  f  could  have 
anticipated  with  certainty,  that  something 
of  the  kind  must  have  come  to  pass  in  the 
history  of  Christianity.   But,  though  these 
things  are  plain  and  intelligible  to  me, 
they  are  not  so  to  the  masses  of  my  igno- 
rant countrymen.    With  them,  sir,  the 
trumpet  of  Christ  must  give  forth  no  un- 
certain sound,  and  if  you  ever  hope  for 
one  gleam  of  success  in  India,  you  Chris- 
tians must  either  settle  your  differences  at 
home,  or  draw  lots  for  possession  of  the 
field." 

J*  Alas  1  my  friend,"  replied  the  mission- 
ary, "would  that  it  were  possible  to  do 
the  first,  or  that  even  such  a  sensible  plan 
as  that  of  dividing  the  field  between  the 
various  proselytizing  sects,  so  that  none 
might  clash  with  each  other  —  would  even 
that  that  were  possible!  But  neither  of 
your  suggestions  can  ever  come  to  pass. 
The  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants 
would  never  yield  one  inch  of  ground; 
nor  amongst  the  Protestants  themselves  ia 
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it  likely  that  Presbyterians,  Wesleyans, 
Baptists,  and  the  numerous  subdivisions 
of  ^otestantism  would  forego  the  attempt 
to  reproduce  and  extend  the  paltry  differ- 
ences that  exist  between  them/' 

"  Sir,"  answered  the  Brahmin,  "  if  that 
be  indeed  the  case  you  must  give  up  all 
Lopes  of  making  any  progress  in  Iqdia 
undl  the  day  arrives  (and  it  is  far  from 
improbable  that  it  may  not  be  so  very  far 
distant)  when  the  people  seek  out  Chris- 
tianity for  themselves,  and  adopt  whatever 
form  of  it  is  most  suited  to  their  social 
condition;  for  how  can  you  expect  the 
people  to  make  up  their  minds  about  your 
religion  while  such  differences  of  opinion 
exist  amongst  the  numerous  sects  of  Chris- 
tians ?  But  there  is  no  use  in  my  saying 
more  on  this  head,  and  it  will  be  more  to 
the  purpose  if  I  remark  briefly  on  another 
grand  defect  which  stands  out  so  glaringly 
when  one  comes  to  examine  your  Protest- 
ant mission  system.  I  allude  to  the  class 
of  persons  who  call  themselves  the  mana- 
eers  of  missionary  societies,  and  to  the 
mc%  of  such  societies  being  allowed  to  ex- 
ist at  all.  They  are  amenable  to  no  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction ;  they  are  unheard  of 
in  your  Scriptures ;  and  yet  they  actually 
perform  duties,  and  exercise  powers,  which 
should  be  entrusted  to  the  ablest  heads  of 
the  Church.  In  fact,  as  far  as  I  can  under- 
stand matters,  any  number  of  people  in 
England  may  meet  together,  and  send  out 
a  clergyman,  if  one  can  be  found  to  go, 
to  any  part  of  the  world.  Now,  sir,  this 
is  all  wrong,  and  mainly  because  your 
managers  of  missionary  societies  are  men 
of  small  brains  and  quite  unfit  to  be  en- 
trusted "with  the  charge  of  money  to  be 
spent  in  proselytizing  purposes.  You 
know  very  well,  sir,  that  the  minority,  or  I 
may  even  say  all  but  a  very  small  minoritv 
of  my  countrymen  look  upon  the  English 
as  a  set  of  beings  whose  principles  or  ac- 
tion it  is  impossible  to  discover.  Hence, 
the  curiosity  evinced  as  regards  you,  and 
that  minuteness  of  observation  that  is 
brought  to  bear  on  Englishmen  in  general ; 
since  no  one  is  able  to  forecast  what  you 
are  going  to  do  next.  And  that  extraor- 
dinary eccentricity  of  action  which  charac- 
terizes you  as  individuals  seems  to  pursue 
you  in  every  walk  of  Indian  life  and  every 
branch  of  Indian  affairs.  Without  asking 
the  road  from  any  man,  you  pursue 
your  own  eccentric  course  without  refer- 
ence to  any  principle  of  action  we  can  pos- 
sibly discover,  and  rush  on  reffardless  of 
consequences,  accumulating  debt  upon 
debt  and  responsibility  upon  responsibility, 
shotting  your  eyes  resolutely  to  the  dan- 
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gers  that  surround  you,  and  building  up 
laws  and  departments  as  rotten  as  your 
public  buildings  and  barracks.   It  would 
indeed  have  been  extraordinary  if  your 
missionary  efforts  had  formed  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule.    But  from  any 
and  every  point  of  view  they  have  eclipsed 
all  the  other  atteinpts  of  your  countrymen 
in  the  matter  of  Indian  government,  and 
such  a  method  of  starting  a  new  religion 
was  probably  never  heard  of.   How,  let 
me  ask  you,  was  the  religion  which  has  the 
greatest  number  of  adherents  in  the  world 
—  how  was  the  religion   of  Bhuddha 
started  ?    How  was  your  own  religion 
taught?   Did  Bhuddha  and  his  disciples 
set  up  schools,  and  teach  what  your  people 
call  the  three  R's?   Did  Christ  and  His 
disciples  do  anything  of  the  sort?  Did 
any  people  but  yourselves  ever  start  the 
insane  idea  of  setting  up  ordinary  schools , 
with  the  view  of  inculcating  the  doctrines 
of  their  religion?   Have  any  people,  by 
way  of  spreading  a  living  faith,  ever  com- 
menced by  sinking  the  noble  character  of  * 
the  missionary  in  the  humdrum  work  of  j 
the  schoolroom  ?  "  , 
"  My  friend,'*  said  the  missionary,  "  you 
grow  warm,  and,  you  will  excuse  me  hint- 
ing, somewhat  unduly  so.   Not  that  I  have 
any  wish  to  check  your  freedom  of  speech, 
but  I  should  like  to  remind  you  that  a  quiet 
and  patient  discussion  is  far  more  likely  to 
lead  to  a  profitable  result ;  and  if  you  will 
only  wait  a  moment,  I  think  I  can  show 
you  that  there  was  some  method  in  the 
madness  of  my  people  when  they  set  up 
these  schools  you  deride  so  bitterly.  Our 
missionaries,  when  they  came  to  India, 
very  soon  found  that,  from  the  want  of 
education,  it  was  impossible  to  form  a  body 
of  native  pastors,  and  the  object  they  had 
in  view  when  they  created  educational  es- 
tablishments was  to  provide  a  supply  of 
native  ministers  to  aid  them  in  preaching 
and  declaring  the  Word  of  God." 

"  Sir,"  answered  the  Brahmin,  "  I  am 
perfectly  aware  of  the  original  object  of 
these  schools,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  the 
primary  object  of  the  system  was,  if  not  a 
very  wise  one,  at  least  fairly  excusable ; 
but  you  surely  must  know  that  this  scho- 
lastic experiment  has  had  a  long,  full,  and 
fair  trial,  and  that  it  has  broken  down 
in  every  respect;  for  it  has  as  entirely 
failed  to  proauce  native  missionaries  as  it 
has  failed  to  produce  converts.  And 
as  a  proof  that  it  has  done  so  you  have 
only  to  look  at  the  results  of  Dr.  Duff's 
missionary  schools.  He  was,  and  is  still, 
I  believe,  a  man  of  vigour  and  fair  ability, 
and  was  aided  by  a  staff  of  missionaries 
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who  have  been  pronounced  to  be  men  of 
parts  and  learning.  Connected  with  his 
school  system  there  were  some  years  ago, 
no  less  than  51  Christian  agents,  including 
4  ordained  European  missionaries;  and 
the  average  attendance  of  scholars  was 
upwards  of  3,000.  Then  there  were  2  na- 
tive evangelists,  as  they  are  described  in 
Dr.  Norman  Macleod's  *  Address  on  Indian 
Missions,*  and  5  aTents  encjagedin  itinerary 
preac'.iiag.  Dr.  Daff  worked  away  at  the 
head  of  this  system  for  upwards  of  thirty 
years,  and  yet  since  the  commeucement 
of  the  mission  only  203  converts  have  been 
made;  and  as  for  ordained  native  mis- 
sionaries, only  3  had  been  contributed  by 
the  institution  at  the  time  Dr.  Macleod 
wrote.  The  primary  object  of  these  schools 
has  thus  been  a  complete  failure,  and  as 
to  the  secondary  object  —  the  production 
of  converts  —  the  result  seems  anything 
but  satisfactory.  Dr.  Ogilvie,  I  may  add, 
spent  fifteen  consecutive  years  without 
making  a  single  convert,  and  others  have 
spent  much  longer  periods  without  advanc- 
ing their  religion  by  the  conversion  of  a 
single  person.  But,  sir,  these  schools 
actually  stand  in  the  way  of  conversions, 
and  far  more  converts  are  made  amongst 
those  who  have  been  educated  at  the  Gov- 
ernment colleges.  Nor  have  we  very  far 
to  go  for  an  explanation  of  this.  Before  I 
went  to  a  missionary  school  I  was  particu- 
larly cautioned  against  Christianity  as  a 
system  that  would  end  in  making  me  an 
outcast  if  I  imbibed  any  of  the  forms  of  it 
as  taught  by  the  missionaries.  Then  I  was 
filled  with  nauseous  doses  of  Bible  reading 
and  Scripture  exposition,  which  I  used  to 
swallow  with  the  best  possible  grace  in 
order  that  the  missionary  might  take  an 
interest  in  me,  and  so  take  more  care  of  my 
secular  education.  Now,  the  natural  result 
of  all  this  is  that  the  mind  is  prejudiced 
against  Christianity,  and  hence  I  am  not  at 
all  surprised  to  find  that  more  conversions 
are  made  from  those  educated  at  the  Gov- 
ernment schools,  as  their  minds  come  to  the 
subject  quite  fresh  and  unprejudiced. 
But,  sir,  I  need  not  trouble  you  with  fur- 
ther proofa  on  this  head,  for  the  whole  mis- 
sionary work  in  India  shows  that  schools 
do  not  lead  to  conversions,  and,  as  it  is 
equally  plain  that  ihe  Government  schools 
provide  a  sufficient  number  of  educated 
men  to  Christianize  all  India,  it  follows 
that  the  sooner  the  missionary  school- 
houses  are  sold  off  the  better.  If,  however, 
the  good  people  of  England  still  wish  to 
pay  K>r  our  education,  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  take  the  money  and  be 
thankful,  as  it  just  saves  as  so  much  taxa- 


tion; but  if  they  will  take  my  adrice, 
they  will  leave  out  all  the  Scripture  read- 
ing and  exposition,  as  it  only  bores  the 
pupils,  and,  as  I  said  before,  makes  Chris- 
tian doctrines  more  distasteful  than  they 
would  otherwise  be." 

"  My  friend,"  said  the  missionary,  "  I 
confess  that  I  have  often  had  some  doubts 
about  the  advantages  of  our  school  system, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  those  in 
England  who  take  an  interest  in  missions 
are  beginning;  to  think  that  it  is  a  mistake. 
This  feeling  is  daily  growing  stronger,  and 
the  facts  you  have  just  brought  forward 
will  no  doubt  have  some  influence  on  the 
matter.  In  any  case,  I  think  that  every 
missionary  society  should  set  to  work  and 
inquire  whether  it  is  true,  as  you  assert, 
that  schools,  so  far  from  advancing  have  a 
tendency  to  retard  the  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity. But,  my  friend,  time  is  warning 
on,  and  I  have  many  miles  to  travel  before 
nightfall ;  so,  if  you  have  no  objection,  I 
should  like  to  hear  now  whether,  in  your 
opinion,  Christianity  can  ever  be  made  to 
fit  in  with  your  caste  customs.  You  know 
that  we  have  decided  it  cannot,  and  hence 
that  tremendous  wall  which  seems  destined 
to  remain  an  impassable  barrier  between 
your  people  and  the  religion  of  Christ." 

"  Sir,'  continued  the  Brahmin,  your  peo- 
ple in  India  a.T^  fond  of  nothing  so  much 
as  making  diffioulties,  and  then  setting  to 
work  to  solve  them.  Caste,  it  is  perfectly 
true,  does  stand  as  an  impassable  barrier 
between  us  and.  Christiauity.  But  who. 
let  me-ask  you,  made  it  a  barrier  V  Would 
Christ  and  His  disciples  have  made  it  a 
barrier?  Did  Schwartz  and  the  ablest 
German  missionaries  make  it  a  barrier? 
Did  the  great  and  good  Bishop  Heber? 
Did  the  railway  companies  make  it  into  a 
barrier  between  them  and  the  system  of 
travelling  they  wished  to  introduce  ?  " 

"My  friend,"  observed  the  missionary, 
"  what  can  the  railway  companies  have  to 
do  with  our  present  subject  ?  " 

"  Well,  sir,  they  have  just  this  much  to 
do  with  it,  namely  —  that  they  have  set 
you  an  example,  and  proved  how  much 
may  be  done  by  letting  things  alone,  and 
leaving  them  to  settle  themselves.  When 
railways  were  first  started,  every  one  saici 
that  they  would  never  answer,  because 
caste  prejudice  would  prevent  the  people 
from  travelling  together.  How  is  it  possi- 
ble, it  was  often  asked,  that  a  Brahmin 
who  would  be  defiled  by  coming  withi  - 
arm's  length  of  a  Pariah,  and  who  shouts 
when  he  turns  a  comer  in  order  that  cer- 
tain inferior  castes  may  get  out  of  the  way 
—  how  could  such  a  man  ever  consent  to 
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rob  shonlders  in  a  railway  carriage  with 
the  homblest  castes  in  India  ?  And,  sir, 
had  the  railway  companies  posted  a  notice 
outside  the  stations  to  say  that  they  could 
not  tolerate  any  distinctions  of  caste,  and 
that  Brahmins,  sweepers  and  Pariahs,  if 
they  paid  the  same  fare,  would  be  put  into 
the  same  carriage,  every  man  would  have 
roused  himself  up  and  asked  himself 
whether  an  attack  was  not  intended  on 
our  social  institutions.  But  the  compa^ 
nies  wisely  ignored  the  whole  subject,  and 
as  nothing  was  said  about  it  people  quietly 
put  their  caste  in  their  pocket.  And  thus 
this  impregnable  and  (to  you)  immovable 
institution  proved  itself  to  be  as  elastic  as 
most  institutions  usually  are  when  the 
time  has  arrived  for  their  modification. 
To  us  Hindoos  it  is  half  amusing,  and  yet 
half  annoying,  to  hear  and  read  of  the 
twaddle  that  is  talked  about  this  uniyersal 
bugbear  —  this  cast-iron  institution  which 
nothing  can  either  alter  or  overcome, 
while  all  the  time  it  is  daily  altering  and 
accommodating  itself  to  the  varying  condi- 
tions of  Indian  life." 

"My  friend,"  replied  the  missionary, 
"  This  may  be  all  very  true,  but  ^he  reason 
my  people  refuse  to  baptize  any  one  until 
he  has  renounced  all  these  practices  which 
make  up  what  we  call  caste,  is  that  caste 
is  part  of  your  religion,  and  is  held  to  be 
of  Divine  origin,  just  as  much  as  are  the 
Hindoo  Scriptures.  This  was  the  view 
taken  by  Bishop  Wilson,  and  hence  he  said 
that,  before  a  Hindoo  could  become  a 
Christian  he  must  abandon  every  particu- 
lar which  marked  him  as  being  in  any  way 
different  from  a  European  follower  of 
Christ,  and  this  too  even  as  regards  pecu- 
liarities of  food  or  dress." 

**  Sir,"  replied  the  Brahmin,  "  what  rea- 
son can  there  be  in  this  ?  If  you  converted 
a  Jew  in  England,  would  you  ask  him  if  he 
was  ready  to  prove  his  sincerity  by  eating 
a  dish  of  pork  ?  Would  you  ask  him  to 
partake  of  food  cooked  by  the  lowest 
rariahs  of  London  ?  If  he  happened  to  be 
a  teetotaler,  would  you  ask  him  to  express 
his  readiness  to  partake  of  any  form  of 
alcohol?" 

"Certainly  not,"  observed  the  mission- 
ary, "  but  we  wish  to  alter  your  social  cus- 
toms because  the  spirit  of  them  seems  to 
be  BO  entirely  hostile  to  our  idea  of  what 
Christianity  ought  to  be,  and  especially 
because,  as  I  said  before,  it  is  part  of  your 
idolatrous  religion." 

"Sir,"  answered  the  Brahmin,  "if  be- 
lieving in  Hindoo  idolatry  and  believing  in 
caste  were  exchangeable  terms,  you  would, 
no  doubt,  be  perfectly  justified  in  taking 


up  the  line  you  have  adopted ;  but  it  can 
easily  be  shown  that  the  view  of  caste  en- 
tertained by  your  missionaries  is  entirely 
erroneous.  And  in  order  that  I  may  con- 
vince you,  throuffh  the  medium  of  one  who 
is  at  once  learned  and  unprejudiced,  I  will 
quote  Max  Mfiller.  That  eminent  scholar 
has  shown  you  as  clearly  as  possible  how 
caste  was  first  of  all  ethnological,  or  how, 
in  other  words,  it  was  simply  a  race  dis- 
tinction between  mv  Aryan  ancestors,  and 
the  original  tribes  they  found  in  possession 
of  India.  He  then  shows  how  naturally 
political  caste  arose,  and  how  a  military 
nobility  and  a  priestly  hierarchy  split  off 
from  the  great  body  of  citizens.  And, 
lastly,  he  shows  how  professional  caste 
arose  as  societv  advanced  —  how  various 
trades  and  prof3Ssion3  became  more  influ- 
ential and  respectable  than  others,  and 
how  a  state  of  things  arose  which  resulted 
in  what  were  called  in  Europe  guilds  and 
corporations,  but  which  we  talk  of  as  this 
trading  caste  or  that.*  To  a  mind  like 
Max  Miiller's  there  is  nothing  strange, 
nothing  irregular  in  our  social  state ;  and 
the  last  thing  that  would  occur  to  him 
would  be  to  imagine  that  the  whole  system 
of  caste  was  imposed  on  the  people  by  the 
imperious  will  of  an  idolatrous  priesthood 
as  part  and  parcel  of  their  religion.  He 
distinctly  tells  you  that  *  Caste,  in  the 
modern  sense  of  the  word,  is  no  religious 
institution,  and  that  it  has  no  authority  iu 
the  sacred  writings  of  the  Brahmins/  I 
must,  however,  admit  that  another  Sans- 
krit Professor,  of  at  least  equjd  learning, 
has  adopted  a  different  view.  He  is  of 
opinion  that,  thongh  caste  had  no  sort  of 
religious  sanction  in  the  most  ancient 
Vedic  days,  still,  in  consequence  of  an  in- 
genious priesthood  having  twined  up  the 
whole  Blindoo  social  life  into  their  reli- 
gious system,  it  may  be  almost  said  thai 
believing  in  caste  and  believing  in  the 
Hindoo  religion  are  exchangeable  terms. 
He,  of  course,  holds  that  the  actual  Hindoo 
religion  consists  of  the  most  ancient  Hin- 
doo Scriptures,  pltis  all  that  the  ingenuity 
of  the  Brahmins  has  piled  on  the  top  of  it. 
I  confess,  sir,  that  I  cannot  adopt  this 
view,  and  it  seems  very  like  saying  that 
before  your  Reformation  the  true  Christian 
religion  consisted  of  the  Bible,  plus  all  the 
absurdities  piled  on  the  top  of  it  by  the 
priests  of  Rome.  But,  sir,  however,  all 
that  may  be,  the  Professor  alluded  to  ad- 
mits that,  though  caste  is  a  part  of  the 
Hindoo  religion,  it  has  not  therefore  any- 
thing to  do  with  Hindoo  idolatry,  nor  is  it 

•  CMpifrom  a  Oerman  Wcrhthop,  vol.  iL  p.  818. 
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mixed  up  with  any  sectarian  form  of  wor- 
ship ;  and  he  says  very  truly,  that  it  is  not 
necessarily  so,  because  Hindoo  religion  in- 
cludes believers  of  all  kinds,  from  pure 
theists  to  the  grossest  idolaters.  There  is, 
however,  another,  and  a  far  more  practical 
question  to  be  asked,  and  it  is  this :  Do 
tne  people,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  believe  that 
caste  customs  have  anything  to  do  with 
religion  or  its  observances  ?  That,  sir-,  is 
really  the  key  of  the  position ;  and  I  think 
we  need  not  have  the  slightest  hesitation  in 
saying  that  the  masses  of  the  people  — the 
agricultural  classes  —  follow  caste  customs 
without  thinking  them  to  be  in  any  way  re- 
ligious, or  indeed  going  to  the  trouble  of 
forming  any  opinion  at  all  regarding  them. 
Now,  as  far  as  I  know,  none  of  your  peo- 
ple have  thought  of  asking  that  very  prac- 
tical question,  but  have  referred,  as  evi- 
dence of  the  feelings  and  notions  of  the 
Indians,  to  books  written  centuries  ago, 
by  tliose  who  were  most  interested  in 
carrying  caste  to  the  greatest  possible 
length.'^ 

"My  friend,*'  observed  the  missionary, 
*^  there  certainly  seems  to  be  a  good  deal 
in  what  you  say ;  and  I  confess  that  I  am 
partly  inclined  to  adopt  your  view  of  the 
matter,  and  to  consider  that  we  should 
rather  form  our  opinions  as  regards  the 
nature  of  caste  from  the  actual  belief  of 
the  people,  than  from  those  written  state- 
ments we  have  hitherto  relied  on.  But 
even  if  we  admit  that  caste  has  nothing  to 
do  with  your  idolatrous  religion,  and  that 
it  is  purely  a  social  ini^titution,  I  cannot 
see  how  we  as  Christians  could  else  bap- 
tize one  who  adheres  to  a  system  so  con- 
trary to  the  whole  spirit  of  Christianity, 
to  a  system  so  haughtily  exclusive,  that 
there  is  no  chance  of  one  of  the  lower 
classes,  whatever  his  merits  may  be,  rais- 
ing himself  in  the  social  scale." 

"  Sir,"  replied  the  Brahmin,  "  I  freely  ad- 
mit that  there  are  barriers  of  caste,  and  a 
number  of  troublesome  restrictions  con- 
nected with  it,  that  I  should  like  to  see 
set  aside ;  but  it  is  simply  not  true  to  say 
that  a  man  of  wealth  and  talent  is  not 

rractically  raised  in  the  social  scale.  But 
do  not  think  we  need  spend  much  time 
in  enquiring  whether  our  social  restrio- 
lions  are  or  are  not  compatible  with  your 
ideal  of  Christianity.  Can  there  be  no 
Christianity  short  of  a  certain  social  condi- 
tion ?  Why,  sir,  by  your  oa  u  showing  you 
would  have  us  believe  that  Christianity  is  as 
inelastic  and  unvarying  as  you  imagine  our 
caste  institutions  to  be.  But  wh^n  we  look 
into  the  history  of  Christianity  in  Europe 
we  shall  find  that  nothing  ha&vatieid  so 


much.  Even  now  is  it  the  same  thing  in 
France,  England,  and  in  Crermany  ?  When, 
however,  we  come  to  look  a  good  many 
centuries  back,  we  find  that  Christianity 
co-existed  wittk  a  system  of  castes  quite 
as  strongly  marked  as  ours  ever  were ;  and 
if  you  will  only  glance  at  the  history  of 
the  nobles,  citizens,  and  serfs,  you  will  see 
that  Christianity  has  stretched  itself  to  the 
very  condition  of  society  which  you  now 
itell  us  is  entirely  incompatible  with  the 
religion  of  Christ.  But  this  is  far  from 
being  the  only  instance  of  the  elastic  na- 
ture of  Christianity.  Can  anything  im- 
aginable be  more  hostile  to  its  spirit  than 
slavery  ?  And  yet  we  nowhere  find  Christ 
and  His  disciples  8ayin|r  that  slavery  is 
incompatible  with  Christianity.  So  far 
from  refusing  to  baptize  a  man  who  kept 
slaves,  we  find  one  of  the  Apostles  sending 
back  a  slave  to  his  master.  In  no  instance 
in  the  world  till  we  come  to  India  do  we 
find  the  religion  of  Christ  preached  as 
something  that  is  meant  to  tear  the  whole 
fabric  of  society  to  pieces,  and  when  you 
proclaim  your  communistic  doctrine  here  — 
when  you  say  that  our  social  distinctions 
and  custOQis  must  be  summarily  rejected, 
you  have  preached  a  Socialism  that  we  do 
not  want,  and  will  never  listen  to.  You 
yourselves,  in  coming  here,  and  levelling 
attacks  on  our  institutions,  are  the  greatest 
enemies  of  your  religion.  And  not  only 
do  you  injure  the  prospects  of  your  re- 
ligion, but  you  raise  an  active  prejudice 
against  your  race  by  causing  us  to  think 
that  they  are  bitterly  hostile  to  caste, 
and  will  do  everything  possible  to  break 
it  down.  The  fact  is,  sir,  that  yon  should 
preach  your  religion,  and  leave  our  cus- 
toms alone,  trusting  to  what  has  been  hap- 
pily called  the  solvent  power  of  Christianity 
for  doing  away  by  degrees  with  whatever 
may  be  hostile  to  its  spirit.  And  you 
should  extend  to  us  that  right  of  private 
judgment  which  you  yourseives  would  en- 
joy, and  leave  our  consciences  to  decide 
as  to  what  parts  of  our  customs  should  be 
retained  or  abandoned." 
*'My  friend,'*   replied  the  missionary, 

there  certainly  seems  to  be  a  good  deal 
of  common  sense  in  your  view  of  the  mat- 
ter ;  and  I  shall  be  sure  to  think  much  of 
all  you  have  said,  and  will  besides  send  an 
account  of  our  conversation  to  our  people 
at  home.  Before  parting  with  yon,  how- 
ever, I  should  like  to  hear  how  you  would 
set  to  work  if  you  wanted  to  spread  the 
religion  of  Christ  amongst  the  masses  of 
your  ignorant  countrymen,'* 

In  the  first  place,"  replied  the  Brahmiu, 

I  would  do  what  I  soggested  yon  sbo«kl 
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do  atr  the  beginning  of  oar  yesterday's 
convenation,  yiz.  climb  up  into  the  tree 
of  Hindoo  religion,  and  cut  therefrom  a 
limb  to  hew  down  the  idolatnr  of  the  peo- 
ple. In  other  words,  I  would  compile  a 
book  of  extracts  from  the  best  of  our  an- 
cient writings,  which  inculcate  the  worship 
of  the  One  True,  Omnipotent  God,  the 
Creator  of  the  world,  and  amongst  these 
extracts  would  of  course  be  given  examples 
of  the  purest  orayers  of  the  ancient  Vedic 
days.  I  woula  then,  were  I  a  missionary, 
take  up  my  abode  in  a  large  village  in 
one  of  the  rural  districts,  and  resolve  never 
to  marry,  but  to  lay  out  myself  for  living 
amongst  the  people  as  one  of  themselves ; 
eating  of  their  fare ;  sleeping  in  their 
houses  when  occasion  arose,  and  attending 
of  coarse  to  the  poor  and  sick.  I  would 
then  take  rov  Bible  in  one  hand,  and  my 
book  of  the  best  form  of  Hindoo  religion 
in  the  other.  If  the  j^ople  would  not  lis- 
ten to  the  Bible  (a  thing  they  would  soon 
tire  of,  if  my  experience  is  good  for  any- 
thing) I  would  then  preach  to  them  about 
their  own  religion,  show  them  what  the 
best  of  their  ancestors  really  believed,  and 
urge  them  to  follow  their  example.  This  I 
am  confident  would  effectually  lay  the  axe 
to  the  root  of  the  tree  of  idolatry,  and  in  the 
course  of  time  the  pet)ple  would  gradually 
•  rise  to  the  worship  of  the  One  true  God, 
or  in  other  words,  to  a  pure  Theism.  At 
this  point,  however,  they  would  never  stop, 
because  all  our  experience  of  human  na- 
ture shows  that  a  pure  Theism  can  never 
satisfy  the  religious  wants  of  mankind  as 
at  present  constituted.  Then  would  the 
people  come  to  you,  and  spontaneously 
seek  out  the  admirable  religion  of  Christ. 
This  I  would  preach  in  its  purest,  simplest, 
and  above  all,  in  its  widest  form ;  and  so 
far  from  saying  anything  against,  I  would 
preach  the  universal  toleration  of  all  cus- 
toms which  did  not  involve  idol  worship ; 
and  thus,  sir,  I  think  you  might  easily  in- 
troduce your  Christianity,  and  when  it 
was  once  introduced,  you  might  leave  it 
alone  to  break  down  the  barriers  of  caste, 
and  act  gradually  on  society,  just  as  it 
has  acted  in  Europe  for  the  last  eighteen 
centuries." 

•  **  My  friend,"  observed  the  missionary, 
"  your  scheme  seems  certainly  a  practical 
one ;  but  it  is  far  too  much  in  advance  of 
the  age  to  be  adopted  by  my  people  who,  I 
feel  sure,  will  teach  away  in  their  schools 
and  denounce  your  caste  customs  till  the 
subscribers  are  tired  out,  and  the  missions 
die  a  natural  death.  But,  my  friend,  the 
sun  is  fast  going  down,  and  unless  I  start 
without  delay  I  ^all  be  benighted.''  Say- 


ing thus,  and  shaking  the  Brahmin  hearti- 
ly by  the  hand,  the  missionary  mounted 
his  pony,  and  set  out  on  his  way  to  the 
next  halting  place. 


From  Saint  Paals. 
CI4PT  WINGS. 

By  thb  Authob  ow  **  Gibson's  Rook.*' 

The  most  trying  thing  about  Uncle  Ted 
was  his  resemblance  to  his  brother.  It 
was  sufficiently  disagreeable  to  have  an 
old  man  with  tastes  so  low  and  habits  so 
unpleasant  fastened  upon  the  family  at 
all ;  but  to  see,  and  to  know  all  saw,  in 
this  person  the  Leffler  figure,  and  the 
Leffler  features,  and  all  the  Leffler  pecu- 
liarities to  the  very  finger-nails,  was  a 
misfortune  which  demanded  the  whole  of 
that  fortitude  of  which  the  family  motto 
boasted. 

All  attempts  at  reforming  Uncle  Ted 
had  long  since  been  abandoned.  His 
brother,  the  doctor,  had  now  grown  ac- 
customed to  silence  the  complaints  of  his 
wife  and  children  by  half-reproachful  re- 
minders of  that  complete  and  final  release 
which  the  whitening  hair  and  battered 
frame  seemed  to  prophesy  was  near  at 
hand.  No  other  comfort  concerning  the 
old  man  presented  itself;  and  even  this, 
suggested  by  his  appearance  and  some- 
times rambling  mind,  was  made  faint  and 
doubtful  by  his  good  appetite,  long  walks, 
and  early  hours. 

Uncle  Ted  had  for  years  submitted  him- 
self to  abject  dependence  on  his  brother. 
He  could  not  work,  he  could  not  cope  with 
strangers.  Innumerable  were  the  situa- 
tions his  brother  had  obtained  for  him, 
and  the  wardrobes  Mrs.  Leffler  with  will- 
ing fingers  had  prepared,  and  the  depart- 
ures that  Uncle  Ted  had  made ;  but  swift 
had  been  the  return  on  each  occasion,  pa- 
thetic the  tale,  irresistible  the  prayer  to 
be  allowed  to  stay. 

The  doctor  continued  his  efforts  from 
time  to  time;  but,  finding  them  always 
followed  by  the  same  results,  and  finding 
also  that  as  the  tall  old  form  and  noble- 
looking,  half-vacant  face  grew  more  and 
more  like  his  father's^  it  became  more  and 
more  difficult  for  him  to  force  him  from 
under  his  roof.  The  doctor,  therefore,  had 
settled  in  his  own  mind  and  made  the 
family  aware  he  should  not  again  seek  a 
situation  for  Uncle  Ted  until  he  was  com- 
pelled to  place  him  in  that  from  which  re- 
turn is  impoaaible. 
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He  was  ceriainlj  a  formidable  incum- 
brance —  one  whom  it  was  as  impossible 
to  conceal  from  society  as  it  was  to  expect 
society  to  receive.  Though  his  peculiar 
habits  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  be 
banished  from  the  room  on  the  arrival  of 
visitors,  no  one  could  be  sure  he  would  not 
come  back  for  his  snuffy  pocket-handker- 
chief left  lying  on  his  niece's  work-basket, 
or  one  of  his  enormous  slippers  dropped  in 
his  precipitate  retreat,  and  in  search  of 
which  all  the  ladies  Would  have  to  rise, 
and  turn  about,  and  look  under  their 
chairs,  while  the  doctor  and  Mrs.  Leffler 
stood  in  sick,  smiling  patience ;  and  uncle 
bowed,  and  apologized,  and  uttered  most 
absurd  compliments,  and  made  —  as  his 
nieces  afterwards  would  declare  —  a  **  fear- 
ful exhibition  '*  of  himself. 

Uncle  Ted  was  full  of  admiration  for 
these  nieces,  but  they  were  scarcely  able 
to  appreciate  his  high  opinion  of  them, 
their  beauty,  elegance,  and  accomplish- 
ments, since  he  was  in  the  habit  of  con- 
fiding his  opinion  to  the  footman  and  the 
cook,  who  were  kept  well  informed  by  him 
as  to  the  conquests  and  matrimonial 
chances  of  the  young  ladies ;  and,  indeed, 
as  to  most  of  the  family  affairs,  private  or 
otherwise,  with  which  he  might  happen  to 
become  acquainted. 

It  was  no  longer  of  any  use  trying  to 
keep  him  from  talking  to  the  servants. 
Who  else  could  or  would  talk  to  him? 
His  brother  had  done  his  utmost  to 
frighten  and  persuade  him  out  of  the 
habit,  had  insisted  on  each  member  of  the 
family  devoting  an  hour  a  day  to  him,  that 
he  might  not  be  driven  to  this  extremity. 
But  all  was  of  no  use.  Uncle  Ted  was 
tiresome,  and  failed  to  keep  his  appoint- 
ments. The  young  people  were  full  of 
their  own  cares  and  pleasures,  or  rather 
of  the  pleasures  which  were  their  cares. 
The  strong  young  wings  wearied  of  try- 
ing to  fly  so  low  as  this  maimed  and  de- 
graded old  eagle ;  so  they  left  it,  and  pur- 
sued their  own  bright  flight. 

Uncle  Ted  now,  therefore,  almost  un- 
chiddeu,  carried  his  paper  down  to  the 
kitchen  every  morning,  and  read  leading 
articles  to  the  cook,  who  without  ceremony 
ordered  him  from  place  to  place,  to  suit 
her  convenience;  while  the  housemaid 
would  peep  over  his  shoulder  at  the  adver- 
tisements, and  the  footman  sit  on  the 
table,  discussing  politics  with  him,  undis- 
guisedly  patronizing. 

The  doctor  could  do  nothing  but  sigh 
helplessly  as  he,  passing  the  kitchen  stairs 
for  a  stroll  in  the  garden,  heard  that  flne 
old  voice  losing  every  day  something  of 


its  nobility  of  tone,  and  that  pore  aooent 
becoming  so  uncertain  and  vulgarized. 
Yet  it  would  have  been  well  for  the  £amily 
had  Uncle  Ted  confined  his  friendship  to 
his  brother's  servants  solely.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  case ;  for  the  doctor  had 
more  than  once  surprised  him,  before 
breakfast,  standing  on  the  step,  leaning 
against  the  area  railings  —  his  scull-cap  on 
the  back  of  his  head,  his  hands  in  the 
pockets  of  his  old  dressing-gown  —  asking 
the  milkman's  advice  on  some  delicate 
family  matter,  hitherto  supposed  to  have 
been  a  secret  from  Uncle  Ted  himself. 

Led  gently  away  by  his  brother's  trem- 
bling arm,  and  sternly,  yet  entreatingly  re- 
monstrated with  in  the  seclusion  of  the 
doctor's  study.  Uncle  Ted  defended  bis 
conduct  on  the  score  of  the  milkman's 
being  a  very  remarkable  man,  a  gentleman 
under  a  cloud,  a  person  of  considerable 
mental  endowments;  and  the  interview 
would  be  brought  to  an  abrupt  close  by  an 
earnest  recommendation  from  Uncle  Ted 
that  his  friend  should  be  asked  to  dinner. 

Among  the  nursemaids  in  the  park,  no 
less  than  amongst  his  brother's  domestics 
and  tradespeople,  Mr.  Ecfward  Leffler  was 
incessantly  discovering  some  "highly- 
gifted  mind,"  or  some  "  fine  nature,"  that 
demanded  not  only  the  devotion  of  his 
morning  hours,  during  which  he  would  sit 
in  speechless  or  eloquent  admiration  of 
the  "  mind  "  or  "  nature  "  in  question,  usu- 
ally to  the  embarrassment  of  its  owner, 
and  of  some  policeman  or  lifeguardsman 
near  at  hand ;  but,  unfortunately,  too  often 
demanded  also  homage,  in  the  shape  of  a 
silver  thimble,  brooch,  or  ribbon,  pilfered 
from  the  toilet  table  of  one  of  Uncle  Ted's 
nieces. 

When  the  family  went  out  of  town. 
Uncle  Ted  was  left  behind.  To  carry 
such  a  disgrace  among  fresh  scenes  and 
servants  was,  of  course  out  of  the  ques- 
tion; yet  the  alternative  was  a  serious 
one.  In  fact,  it  generally  happened  that, 
from  the  moment  of  the  family's  return  to 
the  moment  of  its  departing  again,  fresh 
revelations  were  constantly  being  made 
concerning  Uncle  Ted's  peculiar  modes  of 
passing  this  interval  of  separation  from 
his  relatives. 

At  first  when  the  doctor,  on  opening 
one  after  another  of  his  favourite  book3, 
found  himself  possessed  by  a  strong  incli- 
nation to  sneeze,  and  traced  this  strange 
effect  to  its  cause  —  namely,  a  few  grains 
of  brown  powder  sullying  nearly  every 

Eage  —  he  concluded  that  Uncle  Ted  had 
een  devoting  his  time  exclusively  to  study 
daring  the  family's  absence.    Sundry  odd 
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▼olnmes  being  missing  from  their  places, 
and  undiscoverable  anywhere  else,  Uncle 
Ted's  bed-room  and  favourite  little  re- 
treats woald  be  searched.  As  to  the  vol- 
umeB  themselves,  the  search  would  be  in 
vain,  but  would  result  in  the  finding  of 
mysterious  little  tickets  bearing  mention 
of  the  missing  books  and  their  where- 
abouts ;  and  not  of  these  alone,  but  bear- 
ing mention  also  of  other  little  trifling  ar- 
ti^es  and  their  whereabouts.  Perhaps 
the  whole  amount  which  the  exchange 
of  the  things  mentioned  on  the  tickets 
themselves  had  brought  Uncle  Ted  would 
Dot  be  more  than  ten  or  twelve  shilling. 
But  the  most  alarming  thought  to  the 
family  was  not,  after  all,  the  way  by 
which  the  money  had  been  obtained,  but 
the  way  in  which  it  had  been  spent. 

Who  could  tell  for  what  purpose  it  had 
gone  ?  Perhaps  in  wooing  to  be  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward Leflier,  Mrs.  Woods,  the  tobacconist, 
a  widow  with  six  children,  and  a  person 
for  whom  Uncle  Ted  had  confessed  a  feel- 
ing of  no  common  friendship,  through  her 
likeness  to  a  certain  Lady  Emily,  his  first 
love;  or  perhaps  it  had  purchased  a  be- 
trothal gift  for  Mrs.  Webfoe,  the  charwo- 
man, whom  the  master  of  the  bouse  was 
ever  in  fear  of  having  introduced  to  him 
as  his  sister-in-law. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  discovery 
of  these  tickets  could  be  passed  over  as 
easily  as  Uncle  Ted's  other  little  eccentric- 
ities. A  sense  of  unavoidable  but  useless 
duty  compelled  the  doctor  to  summon  his 
brother  to  his  study,  and  endeavour  to 
awaken  in  him  some  feelings  of  shame  and 
penitence,  but  when,  in  obedience  to  his 
stem  command,  the  tall  form  appeared, 
there  was  still  so  much  of  the  old  nobility 
about  it  that  the  doctor  felt  himself  almost 
overcome  with  shame  at  the  accusation  he 
had  to  bring  against  him,  and  his  voice 
would  tremble,  as,  pointing  to  the  tickets 
on  the  table,  he  would  say  — 

"  Well,  Edward,  so  it  has  come  to  thisy 
has  it,  again  1 " 

Uncle  Ted,  though  seated  in  an  attitude 
as  dignified  as  his  brother's,  would  gaze 
on  the  tickets  with  the  expression  of  a 
child  being  chidden  for  a  broken  toy,  and 
wondering  timidly  whether  the  fact  of  its 
being  rendered  useless  ought  not  to  be 
considered  sufficient  punishment,  without 
fiirther  interference. 

Sometimes  when  the  doctor's  words 
wore  more  than  usually  stem  and  rousing, 
when  his  eloquence  over  the  family  hon- 
our came  strongly,  like  the  wind  from 
mountain  heights,  to  this  poor  fallen  hu- 
man eagle,  he  was  stirred,  would  ruffle  his 


feathers,  and  struggle  to  soar  to  where  he 
had  fallen  from.  His  brother,  pausing  for 
want  of  breath,  would  gaze  upon  him  with 
some  hope,  as  he  saw  the  thin  figure  draw 
itself  suddenly  up,  as  if  stung,  the  long 
hand  trembling  and  hurriedly  stroking  the 
long  chin,  the  fine  blue  eyes  kindling  to 
something  like  horror  as  they  rested  on 
the  tickets;  but  the  very  next  instant, 
catching  sight  of  his  brother's  relenting 
eye,  Uncle  Ted  would  forget  everything 
but  the  fact  that  he  was  about  to  be  for- 
given and  set  free,  and  the  doctor  saw  that 
he  had  seized  upon  that  thought  with  the 
joyous  avidity  of  a  child,  though  he  still 
tried  to  keep  the  corners  of  his  mouth 
drawn  down,  and  an  affectation  of  remorse 
in  his  eyes  during  the  rest  of  the  lecture. 

When  it  was  over,  and  the  doctor  looked 
after  his  retreating  form,  trying  to  cover 
its  relief  by  a  greater  show  of  infirmity 
than  usual,  he  sighed  to  think  how  useless 
it  seemed  even  to  point  out  to  him  a  bet- 
ter state,  since  it  was  so  impossible  for 
him  to  reach  it.  Not  only  had  fate  so  cast 
him  down,  but  had  taken  away  all  by 
which  he  might  ever  hope  to  rise  —  had 
dipt  the  wings  which  in  this  world  could 
surely  never  grow  again.  The  poor  eagle 
might  ruffle  its  feathers  and  struggle,  but 
never  soar. 

It  did  continue  to  struggle  at  times,  even 
while  its  decadence  went  on  so  rapidly, 
when,  while  reading  his  paper,  the  house- 
maid, in  her  anxiety  to  hear  of  a  more  el- 
igible situation,  so  far  forgot  herself  as  to 
lay  her  black-leaded  fingers  on  his  shoul- 
der ;  or  when,  in  the  heat  of  political  dis- 
cussion, the  footman  addressed  him  by 
an  opprobriously  familiar  name ;  or  when 
the  cook,  after  the  failure  of  repeated 
hints  as  to  the  kitchen  fire'  being  needed 
for  other  purposes  than  toasting  the  sole 
of  his  slipper  by,  dropped  the  poker  acci- 
dently  on  his  foot;  on  such  occasions 
Uncle  Ted  was  seen  to  change  from  his 
normal  state.  The  half-startled,  medita- 
tive look  would  come  suddenly  into  his 
eyes,  the  long  hand  begin  stroking  the 
chin  with  quick,  agitated  fingers,  the  fig- 
ure draw  itself  up,  and  make  its  retreat 
from  the  kitchen  with  a  dignity  that  ac- 
corded but  ludicrously  with  the  set  of  the 
ragged  and  patched  Indian  dressing-gown, 
which  had  something  of  the  character  of 
the  garments  worn  by  monkeys  on  barrel- 
organs. 

These  attempts  at  flight  were  very 
rare,  and  of  brief  duration.  Before  his 
friends  in  the  kitchen  had'  enjoyed  his 
absence  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Uncle  Ted 
would  probably  be  again  amongst  them, 
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assisting  the  offending  housemaid  to  shell 

f)ea8,  helping  John  to  spell  out  a  love- 
etter  from  the  country,  or  bowing  at 
cook's  elbow  with  his  newly-filled  snuff- 
box, and  the  request  — 

"  Madam,  obleege  me.  I  have  desired 
Mrs.  Woods  to  put  in  a  little  more  rappee' 
than  Scotch  on  purpose  to  suit  your  taste. 
You  wiU  obleege  me  ?  " 

The  gravy  or  sauce  of  such  a  dav  usually 
seemed  to  suggest  that  cook  had  not 
spurned  the  prayer,  though  it  might  have 
happened  she  had  not  suflSciently  recovered 
her  temper  to  utter,  her  accustomed  mag- 
nanimous reply  of  —  "  Certingly,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward, sir,"  while  her  huge  thumb  and  fin- 
ger filled  his  tiny  box  which  he  held 
towards  her,  perfectly  concealing  his  dis- 
may, not  only  at  so  much  of  its  contents 
being  covered  by  the  finger  and  thumb, 
but  at  so  much  more  being  scattered 
around  in  their  efforts  to  squeeze  them- 
selves out  of  the  box  again  without  losing 
a  grain  of  what  they  had  secured. 

One  day  it  was  exceedingly  desirable 
that  Uncle  Ted  should  be  so  disposed  of 
as  to  leave  no  danger  of  his  intrusion  at  a 
little  dance  to  take  place  in  honour  of  his 
eldest  niece's  engagement. 

The  task  had  been  undertaken  by  Dr. 
Leffler  at  the  tearful  entreaties  of  his 
daughter,  who,  in  consideration  of  the  high 
birth  and  poetic  temperament  of  her  be- 
trothed, implored  that  he  might  be  spared 
the  sight  01  Uncle  Ted  until  a  closer  inti- 
macy would  allow  of  some  explanation  as 
to  his  condition. 

The  queen  of  the  evening  was  Uncle 
Ted*8  special  favourite  and  the  object  of 
his  most  intense  admiration.  Ever  since 
he  had  heard  of  the  engagement  he  had 
been  in  a  state  of  wild  anxiety  to  see  the 
person  for  whom  all  those  affairs  of 
Sophy's,  in  which  he  had  shown  her  such 
lively  though  inconvenient  sympathy,  had 
been  brought  to  so  sudden  a  termination. 
But  though  Uncle  Ted  rushed  out  into  the 
area,  and  stared  up  every  time  he  heard  a 
carriage  stop  at  the  house,  he  had  always 
as  yet  managed  to  miss  his  carriage; 
though  he  had  paced  the  hall  for  half  an 
hour  when  he  knew  him  to  be  in  the 
house  and  on  the  point  of  taking  his  de- 
parture, he  had'  been  always  beguiled 
away  before  the  moment  came,  and  listened 
at  a  distance  to  the  buoyant  step  and 
voice  in  indignant  disappointment.  He 
did  at  last  6b tain  a  sight  of  him  through 
the  keyhole,  and  spent  some  time  there  — 
rushing  down  every  minute  to  confide  to 
the  servants  his  impressions  of  the  bride- 
groom elect  from  this  narrow  point  of 


view,  then  rushing  back  to  it  again.  These 
impressions,  unfortunately,  were  such  as 
to  make  him  more  eager  t^an  ever  for  an 
introduction.  Countless  pieces  of  paper 
were  found  about  the  house,  the  beginning 
of  letters  presenting  **  Mr.  Edward  Leffler*8 
compliments  to  Captain  Aldyce,"  and  beg- 
ging for  an  interview  at  Mrs.  Woods*,  or 
at  some  other  of  Uncle  Ted's  choice  re- 
sorts, at  the  captain's  earliest  convenienee. 
These  notes  sadly  alarmed  Sophy,  who 
felt  sure  the  writer  was  waiting  his  oppoi^ 
tunity  to  throw  one  into  the  captain's  car- 
riage, or  have  it  delivered  to  him  in  the 
house,  as  perhaps  it  would  be,  in  her  own 
presence. 

All  his  efforts  failing.  Uncle  Ted  had  of 
late  begun  to  give  way  a  little  to  de- 
spondency. This  had  been  brought  oo 
by  a  severe  cold  he  had  caught  through 
waiting  half  an  hour  in  the  area  on  a  foggy 
evening  just  to  see  the  captain's  carriage- 
lamps  lash  by.  He  had  not  been  out  ror 
the  last  day  or  two,  to  the  wonder  of  sev- 
eral small  pensioners  of  his  to  whom  he 
made  a  daily  allowance  of  hardbake  out 
of  the  little  money  with  which  the  doctor 
ventured  to  trust  him  for  his  snuffl  He 
had  passed  most  of  his  time  in  the  kitchen, 
had  been  rather  more  silent  — "  mopish," 
as  cook  expressed  it  —  and  altogether  less 
sociable  than  usual,  muttering,  when  asked 
what  he  would  take  to  eat,  some  gloomy 
allusion  to  a  dry  crust,  and  snappishly 
offering,  when  asked  where  he  would  sit, 
to  go  to  the  coal-hole,  if  his  doing  so  would 
afford  anybodv  satisfaction. 

Dr.  Leffler  found  him  seated  by  the  fire, 
and  his  first  glance  at  him  led  him  to  ex- 
pect oven  more  opposition  to  Sophy's 
wishes  than  he  had  anticipated. 

"  I'm  sorry  to  hear  your  cold's  worse, 
Edward,"  he  said  in  a  professional  tone. 
"  You  must  go  to  bed  very  early." 

To  his  surprise  Uncle  Ted  answered  im- 


Yes,  Theodore,  I  think  I  will  go  to  bed 
early  to-niffht." 

"  I  would,  indeed,  Edward,"  urged  the 
doctor. 

"I  think  I'll  go  now,  Theodore,"  de- 
clared Uncle  Ted,  rising  from  his  chair. 

"  Well,  I  really  would,"  agreed  the  doc- 
tor, trying  hard  not  to  appear  too  much 
relieved. 

He  began  to  think,  as  he  gave  Uncle 
Ted  his  arm  up  the  stairs,  that  he  must 
have  forgotten  about  the  party  altogether, 
but  as  he  gave  him  over  to  John's  care  in 
the  hall  he  wa^  undeceived  in  this  matter 
by  Uncle  Ted's  observing  quietly  as  he 
looked  round  at  the  camelias  and  lights  — 
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"I  should  like  to  hare  seen  Sophy  when 
she's  dressed." 

"You  shall  do  so,"  said  the  doctor. 
"Sophy  shall  run  up  and  see  you,  only 
you  must  not  trouble  her  about  anything. 
She  is  over-excited,  as  it  is ;  you  must  not 
add  to  her  excitement  by  troubling  her  in 
any  way." 

"No,  Theodore,"  answered  Uncle  Ted 
meekly,  and  after  one  dazed,  lingering 
look  at  the  lights  and  flowers,  passed  up 
the  stairs  with  John. 

He  kept  his  word,  for  when  Sophy  went 
up  to  his  little  room  at  the  top  of  the 
house,  John  carrying  two  candles  before 
her,  and  her  maid  keeping  her  dress  from 
toaching  the  floor.  Uncle  Ted  only  raised 
himself  on  his  elbow  and  gazed  at  her  till 
the  tears  came  into  his  eyes,  then  he  lay 
down  again,  saying  gently  — 

**  Thank  you,  Sophy ;  I  am  much  obleeged 
to  you,  Sophy.  I  haven't  excited  you, 
have  I,  Sophy  ?  Tell  your  father  I  have 
not  excited  you,  my  darling." 

Sophy  assured  him  with  a  conscience- 
smitten  tenderness,  and,  throwing  him  a 
flower  out  of  her  bouquet,  and  curtseying 
with  mock  solemnity  at  the  door  of  his  lit- 
tle room,  left  him  by  himself. 

Cook  had  promised  to  send  him  up  some 
grael,  but  forgot  all  about  it,  and  he  lay 
in  the  dark  listening  to  the  music,  and 
thinking  of  his  darling,  all  loveliness  and 
love,  floating  among  the  lights  and  flowers, 
and  of  the  bright  young  conqueror,  whom 
he  was  not  allowed  to  see. 

After  lying  so  long  a  time,  he  heard 
John  bounding  up  the  stairs  to  take  a 
peep  at  himself  before  attending  at  sup- 
per. 

Uncle  Ted  called  to  him,  but  he  tripped 
down  again,  calling  back  carelessly  — 

"  Can't  stop  now,  Mr.  Hedward.  Just 
a-going  into  supper.  Lie  down  and  keep 
warm  now,  or  we  shall  be  a-having  brun- 
keetis  set  in.    Be  up  directly.   Haw  re- 

It  was  about  half  an  hour  past  midnight 
when  John  whispered  something  to  Dr. 
Leffler  that  caused  him  to  go  out  of  the 
room,  and  go  straight  up  to  Uncle  Ted's 
attic. 

The  doctor  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  his 
brother's  bed,  scarcely  knowing  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two  what  it  was  which  had  so 
shaken  him  —  his  sudden  ascent  of  the 
stairs,  the  sight  of  Uncle  Ted's  face,  or 
the  weak  cry  with  which  he  had  greeted 
him. 

**  Theodore,  I  will  see  him  —  I've  a  right 
to  see  him." 
"  Be  quiet,  Edward ;  you  shall  see  whom 


you  like ;  but  don't  excite  yourself.  What 
is  the  matter?  Have  yon  been  alone 
long?" 

The  quiet,  authoritative,  professional 
tone  and  manner  had  some  eflect.  Uncle 
Ted  became  a  little  calmer. 

The  doctor  gave  John  some  directions, 
sent  him  down-stairs,  made  an  alteration 
in  the  arrangements  of  the  pillows,  then 
sat  down  again  and  felt  his  brother's  pulse. 

«  Theodore." 

« Don't  talk,  Edward ;  don't  talk  just 
now,"  said  the  doctor;  "presently  will 
do." 

"  No,  it  won't,  Theodore.  I  want  to  tell 
you  something." 

"  Well,  if  it  will  relieve  you.  But  you 
must  be  very  quiet." 

"  Theodore,  the  night  father  died  —  you 
know  I  was  alone,  taking  care  of  the 
house — me  and  Mrs.  Webfoe.  I  was  out 
when  they  brought  him  home  in  the  flt ;  I 
was  taking  a  cup  of  tea  at  a  friend's  —  ex- 
cellent woman,  Theodore  —  perfect  lady, 
though  reduced  to  a  mangle." 

"Don't  excite  yourself,  Edward,  pray," 
said  the  doctor,  beginning  to  have  appal- 
ling forbodings  as  to  the  actual  existence, 
after  all,  of  the  long-dreaded  sister-in-law. 

"Well?" 

"We  had  conversed  on  the  subject  of 
your  quarrel  with  poor  father,  and  she 
joked  me  aboift  being  likely  to  have  all  if 
he  should  die  before  you  made  it  up,  and 
said  that  people  did  say  he  had  a  will  made 
in  my  favour.  Then  they  fetched  me,  The- 
odore—  Mrs.  Webfoe  came  in  a  cab  tor 
me." 

"Now  you  are  exciting  yourself,  Ed- 
ward.'^ 

"  Theodore,  he  did  have  a  will,  leaving 
all  to  me  J  ne  put  it  into  my  own  hands  — 
this  —  this  " 

"  Be  quiet;  pray  be  quiet,"  said  the  doc- 
tor, half  dreamily,  keeping  one  of  his 
brother's  hands  as  he  took  the  thing  they 
thrust  into  his. 

He  was  almost  startled  out  of  his  usual 
inscrutable  pulse-feeling  expression.  How 
great  and  sudden  a  change  must  have 
come  to  the  poor  weak  isolated  mind  —  all 
unnoticed  —  for  such  an  idea  to  have  found 
place  and  conviction  in  it  1  At  thai  mo- 
ment a  recollection  of  bis  brother's  man- 
ner when  he  had  returned  home  after  his 
father's  sudden  death,  caused  the  doctor  to 
think  over  the  words  he  had  just  heard  in 
an  entirely  difierent  spirit. 

After  sitting  looking  into  his  face  a  min- 
ute, he  got  up  slowly  and  went  to  the  can- 
dle with  the  paper  Uncle  Ted  had  given 
him.   There  was  no  mistaking  it  for  th^ 
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very  same  whose  reported  existence  twelve 
jrears  ago  had  filled  his  heart  with  miegiv< 
mg  and  bitterness. 

"What  made  you  do  this,  Edward? 
How  could  you  receive  me  as  owner  of  all, 
and  remain  yourself  almost  —  God  forgive 
me  1  —  almost  penniless  ?  How  could  you, 
Edward?" 

"Was  I  fit  to  be  anything  but  almost 
penniless,  Theodore  ?  " 

"But  why  not  have  told  me — have 
shared  it  with  me  equally?"  asked  the 
doctor,  with  almost  passionate  reproach. 

Uncle  Ted  sighed  and  shook  his  head. 

"Ask  your  own  spirit" — he  said 
"  sperit,"  in  imitation  of  cook  —  "  ask  your 
own  spirit,  Theodore.  You  know  as  well 
as  I  do,  you  would  almost  have  cursed 
your  poor  father,  Theodore you  know 
you  would  —  and  let  your  children 
starve,  rather  than  let  them  touch  a  pen- 
ny of  his  money  so  left.  Ah,  /  knew  you, 
Theodore  —  /  knew  you.  I  knew  it  must 
be  all  or  nothing.  I  says  to  myself,  What 
am  I  ?  I  only  want  to  see  the  children 
happy,  and  find  a  home  amongst  *em.  And 
I  have  found  a  home,  and  been  a  turrable 
trial  to  you,  Theodore ;  but  it  won*t  be 
for  long  — I  feel  it  won't  be  for  long, 
Theodore." 

The  doctor  sat  with  his  face  buried  in 
his  hands.  The  story  had  not  startled 
him.  He  knew  that  such  an  act  was  sim- 
ply natural  to  Uncle  Ted.  There  had  not 
been  the  slightest  heroism  about  it ;  it  had 
been  his  easiest  course,  and  therefore  the 
one  most  pleasant  to  him. 

"But,  Theodore,  you  wouldn't  always 
let  me  see  you  happy.  Sophy  won*t  let 
me  see  her  happy ;  she  won't  let  me  see 
young  Aldyce.  It's  loo  bad,  that  is,  The- 
odore." 

"I  will  fetch  them,"  said  the  doctor 
huskily ;  "  they  shall  both  come  up." 

"  Stop,  Theodore,*'  cried  Uncle  Ted,  with 
a  vehemence  that  left  him  breathless. 

Wlien  the  doctor  reached  the  bedside, 
he  had  turned  his  cheek  to  the  pillow,  and 
closed  his  eyes.  [ 

"  Don't  call  'em,"  he  said  faintly.   "  1 1 
like  to  hear  the  music,  and  to  think  they're 
happy.   Don't  make  'em  leave  off  for  me.  i 
I'd  rather  not  see  him  now.   I  won*t  have  | 
her  made  to  leave  off  dancing,  and  set  < 
a-crying  with  her  happy  eyes.   Not  to- 
night, Theodore.   Let  her  dance ;  let  her 
be  happy.    Blesi  her  1 " 

After  watching  by  him  some  little  time. 
Dr.  Leffiar  ventured  to  disobey  the  master 
of  the  house  so  far  as  to  summon  his  rel- 
atives au'i  Captain  Aldyce  to  his  bedside. 

Uncle  Ted  was  so  favourably  impressed 


by  Sophy's  choice,  that  he  left  him  a  ver- 
bal introduction  to  carry  to  his  special 
friend  the  policeman,  lodging  at  Mr^ 
Woods',  whose  acquaintance  he  strongly 
advised  the  captain  to  cultivate. 

He  passed  away  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  in  the  presence  of  all  he  loved, 
and  looked  on  by  a  landing  full  of  honest- 
ly-regretful eyes. 

Tlie  Indian  dressing-gown  was  be- 
queathed to  Captain  Aldyce,  and  now 
serves  as  a  nursery  divan,  the  bright  col- 
ours of  which  baby  hands  pat  adoringly. 
The  slippers  were  left  to  cook,  their  owner 
having  observed,  he  said,  that  she  had  a 
Cleopatra  foot.  The  snuff-box  had  so  many- 
claimants  that  the  doctor,  to  settle  the 
matter,  decided  to  retain  it  in  his  owq 
possession. 


From  The  PtU  Uall  Qaxette. 
THE  RUSSIAN  HILITIA. 

Thb  Moscow  Gazette  publishes  an  ac- 
count of  the  proposals  made  by  the  Rus- 
sian War  Omce  Committee  in  regard  to 
the  "  Imperial  militia  *'  (gosudarstvennye 
opolczenie).  This  force,  which  is  only  to 
be  available  for  service  in  time  of  war,  is 
to  consist  of  all  men  capable  of  bearing 
arms  who  are  not  in  the  active  service  of 
the  array  or  navy ;  and  it  is  to  be  aam- 
raoned  by  a  special  Imperial  manifesto. 
"  As,"  says  the  Moscow  (xozctte^  "  it  is  only 
to  be  raised  in  extraordinary  emergenciea, 
it  can  neither  have  the  importance  nor  the 
requirements  of  a  firmly  organized  military 
force.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  lay 
down  precise  rules  for  the  formation  of 
the  Imperial  militia,  first,  in  order  to  place 
it  under  the  protection  of  international 
law;  and  second,  in  order  to  ensure  an 
orderly  and  systematic  mode  of  raising  the 
force,  and  at  the  same  time  a  just  division 
of  the  burdens  imposed  by  it.  During  the 
war  of  1870-1  the  German  troops  observe** 
all  the  laws  of  war  in  regard  to  the  French 
regular  troops  and  the  mobiles,  but  treat- 
ed the  Francs-tireurs  and  the  National 
Guards  who  did  not  wear  a  uniform  just 
as  they  pleased,  having  previously  an- 
nounced that  they  regaraed  them  as  com- 
mon robbers.  Many  of  the  violations  by 
the  Germans  of  the  laws  of  war  would  not 
have  taken  place  if  the  formation  and  arm. 
ing  of  the  volunteers  and  National  Guards 
had  been  prepared  in  time,  and  if  their 
outward  appearance  had  been  made 
known.  According  to  the  new  Austrian 
military  organization  the  Land-sturm  will 
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be  formed  exclosiTely  of  volanteers ;  bat 
it  id  placed  under  the  laws  of  war,  chiefly 
with  the  object  of  obtaining  for  it  the  pro- 
tection of  international  law."  As  to  the 
course  to  be  adopted  in  raising  the  "  Im- 
perial militia,"  the  Gazette  points  out  that 
experience  shows  the  necessity  of  laying 
down  fixed  regulations  for  this  purpose. 
^  In  1855  the  formation  of  a  force  of  this 
kind  was  undertaken  with  great  energy, 
but  its  organization  not  haying  been  pre- 
yiously  decided  upon,  very  great  inequal- 
ities occurred  in  the  numbers  ordered  to' 
be  levied  in  the  different  districts,  besides 
which  innumerable  misunderstandings  oc- 
curred as  to  the  regulations,  which  had 
only  been  drawn  up  at  the  last  moment, 
and  there  was  much  delay  in  providing  the 

men  with  arms  The  purpose 

for  which  the  militia  is  raised  should  also 
be  considered.  In  the  regulations  of  1812 
and  1855  this  is  stated  in  very  vague 
terms,  without  any  accurate  announcement 
as  to  the  end  or  manner  of  its  employment. 
In  1812  a  general  levy  was  ordered  for  the 
militia,  but  it  was  only  carried  out  in  six- 
teen provinces.  The  divisions  (druschiny), 
of  the  militia  were  employed  for  various 
purposes,  according  to  their  military  capac- 
ity and  the  course  of  the  war.  Some 
were  only  employed  to  pick  up  the  wound- 
ed, and  act  as  escorts  to  transports  and 
ba^ga^e-waggons ;  the  better  armed  and 
druled  divisions  fought  bravely  in  the 
field,  and  acted  as  skirmishers,  while  the 
best  organized  of  all  were  sent  abroad, 
assisted  the  army  in  occupying  Poland  and 
besieging  the  German  fortresses,  and  final- 
ly went  to  Paris.  A  similar  state  of  things 
occurred  in  1855.  In  that  year  the  levy 
was  also  a  general  one,  but  it  was  only 
carried  out  in  eighteen  provinces.  The 
divisions  were  scattered  about  in  the  Cri- 
mea, Poland,  and  the  Baltic  provinces,  and 
they  were  employed  on  all  kinds  of  ser- 
vice. Under  the  new  organization  of  the 
army  this  can  no  longer  be  the  case.  A 
complete  and  numerous  reserve  is  now 
to  be  formed,  which  will  probably  sufiice 
for  rendering  every  assistance  to  the  regu- 
lar army  in  case  of  war.  The  military 
committee,  therefore,  considers  that  the 
duties  of  the  Imperial  militia  will,  as  a  rule, 
be  limited  to  replacinif  the  reserve  troops 
on  home  service  and  taking  part  in  all 
operations  in  the  rear  of  the  army,  such  as 
securing  the  communications,  accompany- 
ing transports,  repairing  roads,  &c."  It  is 
proposed,  however,  that  those  men  of  the 
mihtia  who  are  distinguished  by  special 
energy  and  intelligence  should  be  allowed 
to  enter  volunteer  battalions  "  of  the  va- 


rious arms,  which  will  at  once  be  attached 
to  the  regular  army  and  take  part  in  its 
operations.  It  is  also  proposed  that  the 
number  of  infantry  divisions  of  the  "  Im« 
perial  militia  "  shaU  be  fixed  at  300,  each 
comprising  1,000  men,  7  waggons,  and  15 
horses.  The  cavalry  regiments  are  to  be 
ten  or  twelve  in  number,  each  comprising 
1,000  men,  9  waggons,  and  20  bat  horses. 
The  militia  will  also  contain  "  transport 
divisions,"  with  about  10,000  waggons,  the 
want  of  transport  materiel  havmg  been 
much  felt  in  the  Crimean  war ;  and  from 
10  to  15  unarmed  "  workmen's  divisions 
to  assist  in  the  various  military  factories 
and  hospitals.  Finally,  river  and  fleet  di- 
visions will  be  formed  to  protect  the 
mouths  of  rivers  and  assist  the  Russian 
fleets  in  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Baltic. 


From  Nature. 

MELTINQ  AND  BEGELATION  OF  ICE. 

An  observation  made  yesterday  caused 
me  to  present  to  my  class,  in  a  lecture  on 
Heat  this  morning,  the  following  experi- 
ment. A  piece  of  wire  gauze  was  laia  on 
a  convenient  horizontal  ring,  and  on  this  a 
lump  of  ice.  A  flat  board  was  placed  on 
the  ice,  and  pressure  was  applied  by 
means  of  weights  put  upon  the  board.  I 
put  12  lbs.  upon  a  piece  of  ice  as  large  as 
an  apple.  This  was  done  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  lecture,  and  before  the 
conclusion  I  found  a  considerable  quantity 
of  ice  on  the  lower  side  of  the  gauze,  ap- 
parently squeezed  through  the  meshes. 
The  temperature  of  the  class-room  was 
about  15*^  C.  (59^  Fah.).  The  experiment 
was  continued  for  eight  or  ten  hours,  fresh 
ice  being  supplied  when  necessary  to  the 
upper  side  oi  the  gauze,  and,  in  spite  of ' 
the  continual  surface  melting  and  dripping 
away  of  water,  a  very  large  quantity  of 
ice  was  formed  below  the  gauze.  The  ice 
below  the  gauze  was  firmly  united  to  that 
above.  I  tried  with  my  hand^  to  break 
away  the  upper  from  the  lower,  and  to 
break  either  of  them  off  at  the  place  where 
the  wire  gauze  separated  them ;  but  I  was 
not  able  to  do  so.  The  ice  that  has  passed 
through  the  meshes  has  a  kind  of  texture 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  network,  and 
the  small  air  bubbles  appeared  to  be  ar- 
ranged in  columns. 

The  phenomenon  is  a  consequence  of  the 
properties,  announced  from  theory  by 
Prof.  James  Thomson,  and  then  exempli- 
fied by  an  experiment ;  and  the  explana- 
tion depends  on  the  theories  put  forward 
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by  him  — the  first  (1857)  foanded  on  the 
lowering  of  the  freezine  point  of  water  by 
pressure,  and  the  6econ(r(1861)  foanded  on 
the  tendency  to  melt  fl^ven  by  the  applica- 
tion to  the  solid  ice  of  forces  whose  nature 
is  to  produce  change  of  form  as  distin- 
guished  from  forces  applied  alike  to  the 
liquid  and  solid.  The  stress  upon  the  ice, 
due  to  its  pressure  on  the  network,  gives 
it  a  tendency  to  melt  at  the  point  in  con- 
tact with  the  wire,  and  the  ice,  in  the  form 
of  water  intermixed  with  fragments  and 
new  crystals,  moves  so  as  to  relieve  itself 
of  pressure.  As  soon  as  any  portion  of  the 
mass  is  thus  relieved,  freezing  takes  place 
throughout  it,  because  its  temperature  is 
reduced  below  that  of  the  freezing  point 
of  water  at  ordinary  pressures,  by  melting 
of  contiguous  parts.  The  obvious  tenden- 
cy of  the  ice  under  the  pressure  from 
above  is  thus,  by  a  series  of  meltings  and 
refreezings,  to  force  itself  through  the 
meshes. 

The  next  experiment  that  I  tried  I  was 
led  to  by  that  just  described.  I  sup- 
ported a  block  of  ice  on  two  parallel 
boards,  placed  near  to  each  other,  and 
passed  a  loop  of  wire  over  the  ice.  The 
loop  hang  down  between  the  boards,  and 
weights  were  attached  to  it.  The  first 
wire  tried  was  a  fine  one  (0.007  inches  di- 
ameter) and  a  two-pound  weight  was  hung 
on  the  loop.  The  wire  immediately  en- 
tered the  ice,  and  it  passed  right  through 
it  and  dropped  down  with  the  weight  after 
having  done  so,  but  it  left  the  ice  undi- 
vided, and  on  trying  it  with  a  knife  and 
chisel  in  the  plane  in  which  the  cutting  had 
taken  place,  I  did  not  find  that  it  was 
weaker  there  than  elsewhere.  The  track 
of  the  wire  was  marked  by  opacity  of  the 
ice  along  the  plane  of  passage.  This 
opacity  seemed  to  be  due  to  the  scattering 
of  air  from  the  small  bubbles  cut  across  by 
the  wire.  I  have  not,  however,  been  able 
to  try  a  piece  of  ice  free  from  bubbles ;  and, 
from  the  nature  of  the  experiment,  air  may 
very  possibly  pass  in  along  the  wire  from 
the  outside.  I  next  experimented  with  a 
wire  0.024  inches  diameter,  weighing  the 
loop  with  8  lbs.,  and  obtained  a  simi- 
lar result ;  and,  finally,  I  took  a  wire  0.1 
inch  diameter,  and  putting  a  56  lb.  weight 
on  a  loop  of  it,  I  caused  it  to  pass  through 
the  ice,  and  the  block  remained  undivided. 
This,  though  it  follows  from  theory,  has  a 
most  startling  effect ;  and  during  the  pas- 
sage of  the  thick  wire  through  the  ice,  I 
was  able  to  see  the  bubbles  of  air  across 
which  it  cut  rising  up  round  iU  sides.  I 
made  careful  trials  to  cut  the  ice  with  a 
knife  in  the  lamina  through  which  the 


wire  had  passed,  but  fioond  no  weakne« 
there. 

A  string  was  next  tried,  but,  as  might 
be  expected,  it  did  not  pass  through  the 
ice.  1  considered  that  the  string  was  not  a 
good  enough  conductor  to  relieve  itself  <^ 
the  cold  in  front  and  pass  it  back  to  the 
water  behind.  The  capillary  action  of  the 
string  also  doubtless  takes  part  in  the  pro* 
duction  of  the  resttlt.  It  simply  indented 
the  ice  and  froze  into  it. 

On  this  point  of  the  necessity  for  a  good 
conductor,  and  for  a  way  of  relieving  itself 
of  the  cold,  a  curious  observation  was 
made.  In  one  case  a  thick  wire  appeared 
to  have  stopped  (this  requires  confirma- 
tion) as  if  it  were  frozen  into  the  ice.  On 
examination  it  turned  out  that  the  ice  was 
so  placed  that  the  water  formed  by  the 
pressure  of  the  wire  had  flowed  away  at 
the  first,  and  a  hole  was  left  behind  the 
wire.  On  supplying  a  few  drops  of  water 
to  the  place  from  a  small  pointed  bit  of 
melting  ice,  the  water  froze  instantly  on 
coming  in  contact  with  the  wire,  and  the 
wire  moved  forward  as  usual.  By  this  I 
was  also  led  to  try  putting  a  thick  wire 
over  a  piece  of  ice  having  a  hollow  at  the 
top,  so  that  the  wire  cutting  into  the 
shoulders  bridged  across  the  hollow  be- 
tween them.  Looking  at  the  wire,  which 
was  in  front  of  a  window,  I  dropped  some 
ice-cold  water  on  it,  and  saw  it  freeze  in- 
stantly into  crystals  on  the  parts  of  the 
wire  near  to  the  shoulders  on  which  it 
was  pressing.  This  is  notable  as  the  first 
experimental  confirmation  of  Prof  Thom- 
son's theory  on  the  production  of  cold  by 
the  application  of  stress. 

I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of 
trying  these  experiments  at  a  temperature 
lower  than  freezing.  The  amount  of  pres- 
sure necessary  to  make  the  wire  pass 
through  the  ice  would  of  course  be  very 
much  increased  as  the  temperature  is  low- 
ered, and  it  would  finally  be  impossible  to 
cut  the  ice  without  breaking  it  up  like  any 
other  hard  solid.  Indeed  I  saw  in  one  case 
in  which  I  had  a  very  great  weight  (80  lb. 
or  so)  on  a  thick  wire,  the  ice  cracking  in 
front  of  the  wire ;  apparently  the  wire  was 
forced  too  fast  through  the  ice. 

These  experiments  seem  to  me  to  have 
considerable  importance  in  relation  to  the 
sliding  motion  of  glaciers.  The  smallness 
of  the  cause  has  been  raised  as  an  objec- 
tion to  the  theory  of  Prof.  Thomson.  But 
no  one  can  see  the  experiments  I  have  de- 
scribed, particularly  the  first,  where  a 
large  quantity  of  ice  is  squeezed  through 
the  meshes  of  fine  wire  gauze  under  small 
pressure  and  in  a  short  time,  without  feel- 
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Ing  almost  surprised  at  the  slowness  of  the 
glacier  motioo. 

James  Thomson  Bottomlby. 
Glasgow  University. 


From  New  York  ETangellsfc. 
HEBEB  AND  HIS  HYMN. 

BY  OSV.  TREODORB  L.  OITTLBB. 

Thbbb  haye  been  men  who  have  won 
an  honorable  immortality  in  an  hour.  A 
brave  word  fitly  spoken,  or  a  noble  deed 
promptly  done,  has  given  them  a  place  on 
the  bead-roll  of  fame  forever.  Sometimes 
in  a  happy  moment  of  inspiration  a  poet 
or  an  orator  has  "said  or  sung "  what  will 
last  for  ages. 

One  of  these  happy  songsters,  whose 
grandest  strain  was  bom  in  an  hour,  but 
which  the  world  shall  never  willingly  let 
die,  was  Reginald  Heber,  Bishop  of  Christ's 
flock  in  Calcutta.  If  the  great  mass  of 
Cbnstians  around  the  globe  were  asked  to 
name  the  two  English  bishops  whose 
memory  is  most  dear  to  them,  they  would 
probably  name  Jeremy  Taylor  and  Reg- 
maid  Heber.  Yet  the  veneration  and 
ffratitude  felt  towards  the  latter,  is  mainly 
founded  upon  a  few  lines  which  he  threw 
off  in  a  sudden  inspiration,  and  which 
could  be  written  on  a  single  page. 

Reginald  Heber  was  born  at  Malpas,  in 
Cheshire,  on  the  21st  of  April,  1783.  He 
was  a  precocious  boy,  and  at  seven  years 
of  age  he  had  translated  PbsBdrus  into 
English  verse.  His  prize  poem  at  Oxford 
University  on  "  Palestine,"  written  in  his 
twentieth  year,  stands  at  the  head  of  that 
class  of  somewhat  ephemeral  productions. 
His  Palestine  *'  will  live  and  so  will  his 
tender  and  graceful  lines  to  his  wife  at 
Bombay,  ana  so  will  his  nautical  hymn 
^  When  through  the  torn  sail  the  tempest 
is  streaming."  But  sX\  his  poetry,  ana  his 
Bampton  lectures,  and  his  able  Quarterly 
Review  articles,  are  weighed  down  by  his 
single  matchless  missionary  hymn.  Its 
composition  was  on  this  wise. 

While  Reginald  Heber  was  rector  of  the 
Episcopal  Cnurch  at  Hodnet,  in  Shrop- 
shire, be  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  father- 
in-law,  Dr.  Shipley,  then  Vicar  of  Wrex- 
ham, on  the  border  of  Wales.  Heber  was 
in  his  thirty-second  year,  and  had  come  to 
Wrexham  to  deliver  the  first  of  a  series 
of  Sunday  evening  lectures  in  Dr.  Ship- 
ley's church.  In  the  morning  of  that 
same  day.  Dr.  Shipley  was  to  deliver  a 
discourse  in.  behalf  of  the  "  Society  for  the 


Propagation  of  the  Grospel  in  Foreign 
Parts." 

On  the  afternoon  before  "  Whitsunday  " 
(1819),  Heber  and  his  father-in-law  sat 
chatting  with  a  few  friends  in  Dr.  Shipley's 
parlor.  Dr.  Shipley,  knowing  his  son-in- 
law's  happy  gift  in  rapid  composition,  said 
to  him,  "  Write  something  for  us  to  sing 
at  the  service  to-morrow  morning."  Short 
notice  that — for  a  man  to  achieve  his 
immortality.  Heber  retired  to  another 
part  of  the  room,  and  in  a  little  time  bad 
prepared  three  verses,  of  which  the  first 
one  ran  Ihus : 

**  From  Greenland's  ioy  mountains; 

From  India's  coral  strand, 
Where  Afrio's  sunny  fountains 

Boll  down  their  golden  sand ; 
From  many  an  ancient  river; 

From  many  a  palmy  plain 
They  call  us  to  deliver 

Their  land  from  error's  ohiun.** 

Heber  read  the  three  verses  over,  and 
only  altered  a  single  word.  The  seventh 
line  of  the  second  verse  was 

The  iavofft  in  his  blindness." 

The  author  erased  that  word,  and  sub- 
stituted for  it  the  better  word  heathen, 
"  There,  there,"  coolly  remarked  Dr.  Ship- 
ley, "  that  will  do  very  well."  Heber  was 
not  satisfied,  and  said  "  No,  no ;  the  sense 
is  not  complete."  In  spite  of  his  father's 
earnest  protest,  Heber  withdrew  for  a  few 
moments  longer,  and  then  coming  back, 
read  the  following  glorious  bugle  blast 
which  rings  like  the  reveillh  of  the  milennial 
morning : 

«« Wait,  waft  ye  winds,  the  story. 

And  you,  ye  waters,  roll! 
Till  like  a  sea  of  glory. 

It  spreads  from  pole  to  pole! 
Till  o'er  our  ransomed  nature. 

The  Lamb  for  sinners  slain, 
Redeemer,  King,  Creator, 

In  bliss  returns  to  reign." 

"What  shall  we  sing  it  to?"  inquired* 
Dr.  Shipley.  Mr.  Heber  who  had  a  fine 
musical  ear,  suggested  a  popular  air  called 
"  'Twas  when  the  seas  were  roaring."  The 
suggestion  was  adopted,  and  on  the  next 
morning  the  people  of  Wrexham  church 
listened  to  the  "  first  rehearsal "  of  a  lyric 
which  has  since  been  echoed  by  millions  of 
voices  around  the  globe.  The  air  to  which 
it  was  sung  originally  has  given  place,  at 
least  in  our  American  churches,  to  a  sono- 
rous and  lofty  tune  composed  by  Dr.  Low- 
ell Mason.  The  air  is  worthy  of  the 
hyom,  and  both  are  perfect.  No  profane 
hymn-tinker  ever  dared  to  lay  his  bung- 
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ling  finger  on  a  single  syllable  of  those 
four  stanzas  which  the  Holy  Spirit  moved 
Beginald  Heber  to  write.  Little  did  the 
young  rector  of  Hodnet  dream,  as  he  list- 
ened to  the  lines  sung  that  Sabbath  morn- 
ing, that  he  was  catching  the  first  strains 
of  nis  own  immortality.  He  "  bailded  bet- 
ter than  he  knew.*'  He  did  more  to  waft 
the  story  of  Calvary  around  the  earth  thaa 
if  he  had  preached  like  Apollos,  or  had 
founded  a  ooard  of  missions.  In  the 
"monthly  concerts,"  held  in  New  England 
school-houses,  in  frontier  cabins,  on  the 
decks  of  missionary  ships  bound  to  "  Cey- 
lon's Isle,''  and  in  the  vast  astsemblies  of 
the  American  Board,  Heber's  trumpet- 
hymn  has  been  sung  with  swelling  voices 
and  gushing  tears.  It  is  the  marching 
music  to  which  Christ's  hosts  "  keep  step 
as  they  advance  to  the  conqueet  of  the 
globe. 

Heber  lived  but  seven  years  after  the 
composition  of  his  masterpiece.  In  June, 
1823,  he  departed  for  Calcutta  as  the  mis- 
sionary Bishop  of  India.  For  three  years 
he  toiled  and  travelled  incessantly,  and 
wherever  he  went  his  apostolic  sweetness 
of  character  and  benignity  won  even  the 
"  heathen  in  their  blindness.*'  After  a  la- 
borious day's  work  at  Trichinopoly,  he 
went  to  his  bath  to  refresh  his  weary 
frame.  He  remained  in  the  bath-room 
until  his  attendants  became  alarmed,  and 
when  they  came  in  they  found  Reginald 
Heber  asleep  in  Jesus.  His  gentle  spirit 
had  stolen  away  to  join  in  the  "  song  of 
Moses  and  of  the  Lamb." 


From  Nature. 
FIGHT  BETWEEN  A  COBRA  AND  A  MON- 
GOOSE. 

The  snake  was  a  large  xjobra  4  fb.  10 1-2 
in.  in  length,  the  most  formidable  cobra  I 
have  seen.  He  was  turned  into  an  en- 
closed outer  room,  or  verandah,  about  20 
ft.  by  12  ft.,  and  at  once  coiled  himself  up, 
with  head  erect,  about  ten  or  twelve  inches 
from  the  ground,  and  began  to  hiss  loudly. 
The  mongoose  was  a  small  one  of  its  kind, 
very  tame  and  quiet,  but  exceedingly  ac- 
tive. 

When  the  mongoose  was  put  into  the 
rectangle,  it  seemed  scarcely  to  notice  the 
cobra;  but  the  latter,  on  the  contrary, 
appeared  at  once  to  recognize  its  enemy. 
It  became  excited,  and  no  longer  seemed 
to  pay  any  attention  to  the  bystanders, 
but  kept  constantly  looking  at  the  mon- 
goose.  The  mongoose  began  to  go  round 


and  round  the  enclosure,  occasionally  ven- 
turing  up  to  the  cobra,  apparently  quite 
unconcerned. 

Some  eggs  bein^  laid  on  the  ground,  it 
rolled  them  near  the  cobra  and  began  to 
buck  them.  Occasionally  it  left  the  eggs, 
and  went  up  to  the  cobra,  within  an  inch 
of  its  neck,  as  the  latter  reared  up ;  but 
when  the  cobra  struck  out,  the  mongoose 
was  away  with  extraordinary  activity. 

At  length  the  mongoose  began  to  bite 
the  cobra's  tail,  and  it  looked  as  if  the 
fight  would  commence  in  earnest.  Neither, 
however,  seemed  anxious  for  close  quar- 
ters, so  the  enclosure  was  narrowed. 

The  mongoose  then  began  to  give  the 
cobra  some  very  severe  bites ;  but  the  co- 
bra after  some  fencing  forced  the  mon- 
goose into  a  corner,  and  struck  it  with  fxdl 
strength  on  the  upper  part  of  the  hind  leg. 
We  were  sorry  for  the  mongoose,  as  but 
for  the  enclosure  it  would  have  escaped. 
It  was  clear  that  on  open  ground  the  cobra 
coul^  not  have  bitten  it  at  all ;  while  it 
was  the  policy  of  the  mongoose  to  exhaust 
the  cobra  before  making  a  close  attack. 
The  bite  of  the  cobra  evidently  caused  the 
mongoose  great  pain,  for  it  repeatedly 
stretched  out  its  leg,  and  shook  it,  as  if 
painful,  for  some  minutes.  The  cobra 
seemed  exhausted  by  its  efforts,  and  put- 
ting down  its  head,  tried  hard  to  escape, 
and  kept  itself  in  a  comer.  The  mongoose 
then  went  up  to  it  and  drew  it  out,  by 
snapping  at  its  tail,  and  when  it  was  out, 
began  to  bite  its  body,  while  the  cobra 
kept  turning  round  and  round,  striking 
desperately  at  the  mongoose,  but  in  vain. 

When  this  had  continued  for  some  time, 
the  mongoose  came  at  length  right  in  front 
of  the  cobra,  and  after  some  dodging  and 
fencing,  when  the  cobra  was  in  the  act  of 
striking,  or  rather,  ready  to  strike  out, 
the  mongoose,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  made 
a  sudden  spring  at  the  cobra,  and  bit  it  in 
the  inside  of  the  upper  jaw,  about  the  fang, 
and  instantly  jumped  back  again.  Blood 
flowed  in  large  drops  from  the  mouth  of 
the  cobra,  and  it  seemed  much  weakened. 
It  was  easy  now  to  see  how  the  fight 
would  end,  as  the  mongoose  became  more 
eager  for  the  struggle.  It  continued  to 
bite  the  body  of  the  cobra,  going  round  it 
as  before,  and  soon  came  again  in  fronts 
and  bit  it  a  second  time  in  the  upper  jaw, 
when  more  blood  flowed.  This  continued 
for  some  time,  until  at  last,  the  cobra  be- 
ing very  weak,  the  mongow^e  caught  its 
upper  jaw  firmly,  and  holding  own  its 
head,  began  to  crunch  it.  The  cobra, 
however,  being  a  very  strong  one,  often 
got  up  again,  and  tried  feebly  to  strike 
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the  mongoose ;  but  the  latter  now  bit  its 
head  and  body  as  it  pleased;  and. when 
the  cobra  became  motionless  and  dead, 
the  mongoose  left  it,  and  ran  to  the  jungle. 

The  natives  said  that  the  mongoose 
went  to  the  jungle  to  eat  some  leaves  to 
cure  itself.  We  did  not  wish  to  prevent 
it,  and  we  expected  it  would  die,  as  it  was 
severely  bitten. 

In  the  evening,  some  hours  after  the 
fight,  it  returned,  apparently  <Kiite  well, 
and  is  now  as  well  as  ever.  It  follows 
either  that  the  bite  of  a  cobra  is  not  fatal 
to  a  mongoose,  or  that  a  mongoose  manages 
somehow  to  care  itself.  I  am  not  disposed 
to  put  aside  altogether  what  so  many  in- 
telligent natives  positively  assert. 

This  fight  shows  at  any  rate  how  these 
active  little  animals  manage  to  kill  poison- 
ous snakes.  On  open  ground  a  snake  can- 
not strike  them,  whereas  they  can  bite 
the  body  and  tail  of  a  snake,  and  wear  it 
out  before  coming  to  close  quarters.  This 
mongoose  did  not  seem  to  fear  the  cobra 
at  all ;  whereas  the  cobra  was  evidently  in 
great  fear  from  the  moment  it  saw  the 
mongoose. 

R.  Reid. 

Ratnapura,  Ceylon,  April  11, 1871. 


From  The  Examiner. 
THE  INDUSTRIAL  CLASSES  IN  GERMANY. 

We  have  shown  that  a  very  low  rate  of 
wages  prevails  in  Germany  as  compared 
with  what  our  people  are  accustomed  to 
receive  in  this  country.  There  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  compensating  advantages,  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  they  are  of  a  nature 
to  attract  the  English  artisan.  The  rela- 
tive purchase  power  of  money  in  Germany 
is  not  given  with  great  detail,  but  we 
gather  that  food  in  general,  particularly 
vegetable?,  cost  much  less  than  it  does 
here  ;  And  that  beer  and  wine,  very  pure 
and  wholesome,  arc  excessively  cheap.  In 
the  large  towns,  Berlin,  Leipsic,  &c.,  the 
prices  are  higher ;  but  in  Saxony  they  are 
very  moderate  —  veal,  mutton,  and  pork 
varying  from  5(/.  to  6  l-2d.  per  lb. ;  sausage 
(a  staple  article  of  food),  from  Qd,  to  93., 
according  to  qualitv.  Eggs  are  three  for 
2tL,  but  butter  and  cheese  are  dear.  In 
the  very  small  and  less  populous  States 
provisions  are  still  cheaper  —  in  Saxe  Co- 
burg,  for  instance,  of  the  sour  bread  used 
by  the  lower  classes,  enough  for  a  meal 
can  be  had  for  a  halfpenny,  and  beer  is  2d. 
per  quart.  The  food  principally  consumed 
by  the  working  people  consists  of  rye 


bread,  dumplings,  sausage,  soups,  cab- 
bages, (of  which  there  are  a  great  variety), 
pork,  veal,  mutton,  porridge,  and  beer  and 
coffee  in  large  quantities.  A  considerable 
amount  of  corn  brandy  is  also  drunk ;  it 
is  very  cheap,  but  bad  and  fiery.  If,  how- 
ever, the  Englishman's  food  costs  twice 
as  much  as  the  German's  from  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  the  meat  which  he  in- 
sists on  having,  as  well  as  his  wasteful 
mode  of  dressing  it  (a  roasted  joint  is  the 
only  thing  he  recognizes),  the  German  in 
point  of  the  frequency  of  his  meals  and  the 
amount  devoured  distances  every  nation 
in  Europe.  The  dietary  given  for  the  or- 
dinary Saxon  artisan  in  towns  comprises 
a  repast  every  three  hours,  and  is  as  fol- 
lows :  —  6  A.M.  Three  cups  of  coffee  with 
white  bread ;  9  a.m.  More  bread,  butter, 
cheese,  and  brandy ;  12.  Soup,  with  meat 
and  vegetables  in  it,  and  beer ;  4  p.m. 
Bread,  butter,  cheese,  with  either  coffee  or 
brandy;  7  p.m.  Bread  with  sausage  or 
cheese;  and  beer.  Sometimes  stewed  or 
baked  meat  is  eaten  at  twelve,  instead  of 
soup.  The  diet  in  the  country  villages  is 
perhaps  a  little  lower  in  quality,  but  it  is, 
at  all  events,  ample  in  (quantity,  and  con- 
tains a  fair  amount  of  nitrogenous  matter. 
As  compared  with  Englishmen,  the  Ger- 
mans are  large  and  indiscriminate  feeders, 
and  compared  with  French  workmen  their 
gastronomic  tastes  are  gross  and  unrefined. 

In  such  a  large  country  the  price  and 
quality  of  lodgings  vary  considerably,  but 
on  the  whole  there  is  a  very  high  stand- 
ard of  comfort  maintained,  and  m  several 
States  the  laws  are  so  stringent  with  re- 
gard to  ventilation  and  drainage  that  epi- 
demics are  exceedingly  rare.  In  villages  a 
two-roomed  cottage  with  garden  costs  30«. 

Eer  annum,  in  Leipsic  three  rooms  would 
e  about  £7  per  annum.  The  Saxon  peas- 
ant cottages  are  solid  and  comfortable. 
Prussia  appears  rather  behindhand  in  this 
respect.  As  regards  the  country  districts, 
whole  families  often  live  together  in  one 
room,  costing  about  18*.  or  24*.  per  an- 
num. The  weavers*  houses  in  Silesia  are 
miserable,  low,  dark,  and  damp ;  in  West- 

f>halia  a  goat  or  a  pig  is  often  more  or 
ess  domesticated  with  the  family ;  in  Po- 
sen  accommodation  is  wretched  and  costly 
—  £3  155.  being  paid  for  one  small  room. 
In  Berlin  in  1867  there  were  15,574  dwell- 
ings in  which  six  or  seven  persons  occupied 
one  room.  Factory  operatives  and  miners 
are,  however,  generally  provided  for  by 
the  proprietors,  and  the  blocks  of  build- 
ings constructed  for  this  purpose  are  com- 
fortable and  cheap.  In  the  west,  joint- 
stock  and  co-operative  building  companies 
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have  erected  an  immense  number  of  small 
houses  suitable  for  workmen  and  their 
families ;  these  are  let  at  a  moderate  rent, 
with  the  option  of  purchase,  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a  certain  annual  sum  for  interest 
and  sinking-fund  in  addition  to  the  rent. 
It  is  really  surprising,  and,  considering 
his  low  wages,  very  creditable  to  the  Ger- 
man workman,  that  he  so  often  contrives 
to  become  the  owner  of  the  hpuse  he  lives 
in.  The  late  war  affected  very  materially 
both  the  labour  market  and  the  price  of 

E reduce.  There  were  not  hands  for  the 
arvest,  and  bread  rose  J  coals  were  scarce 
and  dear  because  the  blockade  of  ports 
curtailed  the  exports  from  Great  Britain, 
and  manufactories,  &c.,  worked  half-time 
for  want  of  the  artisans  and  mechanics 
who  were  called  on  to  serve  in  the  army, 
but  affairs  are  now  returning  to  their 
former  condition. 

The  amusements  of  the  working  classes 
are  cheap  and  numerous,  and  in  great 
variety.  They  are  also,  in  some  instances, 
of  an  elevating  kind.  The  taste  for  the- 
atrical entertainments,  and  also  for  good 
concerts  and  picture  galleries,  is  very 
strongly  developed.  To  these  the  majority 
of  the  men  bring  a  cultivated  eye,  taste, 
and  voice.  They  can  mostly  J»ing  in  parts, 
play  on  at  least  one  instrument,  and  speak 
two  languages.  Some  of  them  are  well 
read  in  the  classics  of  their  own  language, 
and  will  discuss  Shakespeare's  works  with 
intelligence  and  knowledge.  Then,  again, 
there  are  the  tea  or  beer  gardens,  where 
the  women  knit  and  the  men  smoke  over 
their  beer,  dancing  and  music  go  on,  aud 
all  retire  sober  and  quiet  by  ten  o'clock. 
Education  is,  as  we  have  seen,  far  ad- 
vanced ;  it  is  everywhere  good,  excessively 
cheap,  and,  when  desirable,  gratuitous. 
In  Prussia  it  is  compulsory,  but  in  some  of 
the  States  this  is  not  so.  Besides  the  pri- 
mary, technical,  and  polytechuic  schools, 
there  are  "  fortbildungsschulen,"  which 
are  schools  for  the  further  education  of  the 
young  artisans  after  they  have  passed  the 
period  of  compulsory  attendance  at  the 


primary  schools ;  in  these  regard  is  had  to 
the  future  industrial  career  of  each  pnpiL 
In  Saxony  the  Sunday  and  evening  schools 
offer  a  really  high  standard  of  education. 
There  are  classes  for  chemistry,  geometry, 
stenography,  geography,  history,  book- 
keeping, and  practical  mechanics.  All 
kinds  of  drawing,  either  from  models  of 
ornaments,  or  machines,  locks,  wheels, 
boilers,  engines,  &c.  The  mathematical  in- 
struction is  very  important,  and  is  thor- 
oughly and  zealously  carried  out.  The 
quality  of  the  work  done  by  the  artisans 
is  generally  very  good,  and  is  performed 
most  conscientiously ;  indeed,  the  roasters 
agree  in  saying  that  the  skilled  roechanic 
might  in  many  cases  earn  more  by  expend- 
ing less  care  and  finish  on  his  work  than 
he  usually  does,  but  he  takes  pride  in 
being  known  for  turning  out  well-finished 
work.  As  a  rule,  Grerman  artisans  take 
immense  pains,  but  they  do  not  work  so 
fast  as  our  men,  nor  can  they  keep  at  hi^h 
pressure  for  so  long  together.  It  is  pr<^ 
able  that  the  long  hours  have  something 
to  do  with  this  as  tending  to  discourage 
speed  and  nimbleness  in  labour;* for  when 
so  many  hours  have  to  be  passed  some- 
how, men  do  not  care  to  economize  sec- 
onds. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  system 
of  guilds  was  favourable  to  the  production 
of  good  and  able  workmen,  and  though 
these  institutions  are  partly  dying  out, 
there  are  in  the  art-industries  many  indi- 
vidual examples  of  admirable,  patient,  and 
laborious  genius,  men  whom  no  considera- 
tion would  induce  to  turn  out  of  their 
hands  work  inferior  to  their  own  ideal. 
The  Saxons  are  a  particularly  smart, 
cheerful  class  of  workmen,  and  have  ex- 
hibited much  artistic  ingenuity  in  the  vari- 
ous industrial  departments.  With  regard 
to  the  general  laws  and  local  regulations 
which  affect  the  exercise  of  industry 
throughout  the  North  German  Confedera- 
tion, thev  are  so  numerous  and  stringent 
and  so  diametrically  opposed  to  our  own 
system  of  laissez  oiler  that  we  shall  reserve 
our  remarks  on  them  for  another  occasion. 


Two  new  periodicals  will  be  started  in  Russia 
next  month.  The  one,  a  monthly  magazine,  un- 
der the  title  of  AzivaUky  Vyestnik,  or  "  Asi- 
atic Messenger,"  will  devote  special  attention  to 
what  is  going  on  in  Siberia,  and  in  the  Amoor, 
Transcancasian,  and  Turkestan  districts,  besides 
dealing  with  such  subjects  as  the  history  and 
ethnography  of  the  East  in  general;  the  other,  a 
weekly  paper»  styled  the  Orathdanin^  or  **  Cit- 


isen,**  will  mainly  oocupy  itself  with  political 
and  soeial  questions,  especially  such  as  relate  to 
the  development  of  the  reeouroea  of  Rassia,  and 
to  the  moral  and  physical  welfare  of  the  Russian 
people.  Such  a  journal  was  much  needed  in 
Rassia,  and  may  be  of  great  senrioe  to  all  who 
are  assisting  in  carrying  out  the  great  reforms 
mitiated  in  that  country  by  the  present  Emperor, 

Athenaram. 
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"From  Blaekwood*!  M«gtiln». 

THE  DESOLATION  OF  JEBUSALIfiM. 
T^UT  have  enished  mj  pride!  They  hftTO 
trampled  me  dowo  in  the  dost! 
Whither,  O  Ood,  shaU  I  flee  T 
To  whom  shall  I  tarn  T —  in  whom  shall  I  pat 
my  trostr 
In  whom,  0  JehoTah,  bat  Thee  7 


For  Famine  and  Pestilenoe  enter  through  all 
g^test 

And  dark  Death  stalks  in  the  street. 
And  Marder  at  every  comer  skulks  and  waits, 
And  Jastioe  has  bloody  feet! 

Thoa  hast  trodden  me  down,  and  aU  I  hare 
loTed  is  fled; 
I  have  moaned  till  my  soal  is  sore, 
1  have  wept  till  my  eyes  areooals,  and  my  heart 
is  dead; 
Us  oseless  to  crosh  me  more. 


They  have  plucked  the  babe  Arom  my  breast 
the  child  in  his  play. 
While  he  laughed,  they  haVe  stricken  down; 
The  graoe  of  woman,  and  manhood's  strength, 
and  stay  — 
And  age  with  its  hoary  crown. 

I  have  sinned —  I  deserve  my  Fate  —  yet  hear 
me,  0  Lord! 
Oh  forgive  them  not  who  have  set 
Their  feet  on  our  necks,  and  Thy  name  and  Thy 
law  abhorred— r 
Whose  hands  with  our  blood  are  wet. 


Do  onto  them,  0  God,  as  th^  onto  me  and 

mine! 

Crash  them,  and  beat  them  down, 
like  a  tempest  that  swoops  o'er  the  com,  and 
flays  the  vine 
With  its  darkening  thander»frown. 

Mer^Ido  not  demand  for  myself — and  for 

them 

No  mercy  —  bat  justice,  0  Lord! 
Let  Thy  swift  sharp  vengeance  destroy  them 
root  and  stem 
With  the  lightning  of  its  sword. 

I  have  sinned!  I  have  sinned!  Jehovah,  Thou 
hidest  Thy  fooe; 
Bat,  prostrate  here  in  the  dait» 


I  adore  Thee,  the  Holy  One. 
disgraoe. 
Oh  help  me!  in  Thee  I  trust 


Lift  me  in  Bj 


The  floods  have  aU  gone  over  me ;  nothing  now 

Can  torture  me  more  or  worse; 
Thy  thunder  hath  crashed  me  flat,  and  Thiae 
awful  brow 

Hath  frowned,  and  I  feel  Thy  ourse. 

Not  humbled  by  them,  bat  quivering  under  the 
weight 
Of  Thy  tremendous  hand ; 
But  Thou  who  hast  punished  wilt  pardon!  Thy 
pity  is  great! 
Oh  raise  up  this  desolate  land! 

I  can  wait,  I  can  suffer,  0  Lord,  for  Thy  law  is 

jost. 

Though  terrible  is  Thy  wrath; 
But  this  people  is  Thine,  0  Lord;  in  Thy  prom- 
ise they  trust. 
To  guide  them  and  show  them  the  path. 

Thou  Shalt  lift  them  at  last  when  the  debt  of 
their  sins  is  paid. 
All  paid  to  the  uttermost  groat; 
And  the  balance  shall  turn  in  whioh  their  sins 
have  been  weighed. 
And  the  oollar  be  loosed  from  ih&r  throat 


Tears  shall  go  by.   They  shall  creep,  they  shall 
cringe,  they  shall  crawl. 
Abject  in  the  eyes  of  men ; 
Loved  by  none,  feared  by  few,  but  scorned  aod 
derided  by  all  — 
And  then,  0  Jehovah,  and  then 

Thy  voice  shall  be  heard, —  **  Te  have  drunk  of 

the  bitter  cup, 
Te  have  drained  it  and  drunk  it  down ; 
Come  back,  0  my  people,  come  back;  I  will  lift 

you  up. 

And  place  on  your  heads  the  crown. 

**  And  Joy  shall  again  be  yours,  and  triumpli 
shall  peal 

And  ring  through  your  lau^^hing  ways; 
And  your  strength  shall  be  mine,  and  your  bat- 
tle be  mine,  and  yoiir  steel. 
And  your  glory  be  mine,  and  your  praise.*' 

W.  W.& 
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From  The  Westminster  Review. 
TBE  GEOGRAPHICAL   DISTRIBUTION  OF 
ANIMALS  AND  PLANTS.  GEOLOGICALLY 
CONSIDERED.* 

The  subject  we  have  chosen  for  treat- 
ment in  the  present  article  is  one  of  the 
deepest  interest  to  naturalists.  As  yet, 
however,  it  is  surrounded  by  much  that  is 
Yai^e  and  disconnected.  The  facts  of 
which  it  treats  hare  only  fallen  into  their 
harmonious  arrangement  since  the  publi- 
cation of  the  "Origin  of  Species."  Dar- 
win may  well  claim  that  only  from  his 
point  of  view  can  the  subject  of  the  Geo- 
graphical Distribution  of  animals  and 
plants  be  scientifically  treated.  The  man- 
ner in  which  this  question  has  been  taken 
up  by  naturalists  all  over  Uie  world  shows 
the  influence  which  a  great  mind  has  over 
its  fellows.  Natural  history  has  received 
a  similar  impetus  under  the  Darwinian 
theory  that  astronomy  did  under  the  older 
Copemican. 

It  is  our  purpose,  in  the  following  pages, 
to  briefly  review  the  subject  of  the  distri- 
bution of  existing  animals  and  plants,  in 
the  light  of  palseontology,  as  well  as  of 
those  geological  phenomena  which  have 

*  1.  TTi«  Geographical  DUtributifmqf  MammeUt, 
By  AvDBJEW  MuBRAT.  Loodoii.  186G. 

2.  The  Origin  qf  Species  by  Means  qf  Natural 
Seleetinn,  or  the  Preneroaiion  of  Favoured  Racee^ 
in  the  Struggle  for  Life.  By  Charlsb  Dabwiit, 
M.A  .  F.R.S.,  Ibc   Second  EdiUon.  London.  1860. 

8  The 'Descent  qf  Man,  and  Selection  in  Helation 
to  Sex.  By  Charles  Darwin,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &o. 
2  Yds.   London.  1871. 

4.  Malayan  Archipelago  ByALFBXD  Wai<- 
LACK,  F.L.S.,  ftc.  2  Vols.   London.  1809. 

6.  Contributions  to  the  Theory  qf  Natural  Selee- 
tiom.  By  Alfbsp  Wallaob,  F.L.S.  London. 
1870. 

6.  TTftc  Naturalist  on  the  Amazons.  By  Hevsy 
Batks.  2VoU.  London.  186a 

7.  The  Studeiifs  Flora  the  BrUish  Islands.  By 
Dr.  UooKXR,  F.R.S.   London.  1870. 

8.  Migrations  Vegetalts,  in  "  Revue  de«  Deux 
M onden.'*  By  M.  Martitvs.  1870. 

9.  Jlecherches  sur  le  elimat  et  la  vigitaHon  du 
pays  Tertiare.  By  Profemor  Hbbr.    Park.  1861. 

10.  The  Geological  Relations  qf  the  Existing 
Fauna  and  Flora  of  the  BrUish  Islands.  By  Pro- 
Invor  Edward  Forbbs.  London.  1846. 

IL  The  Atlantis  Hypothesis  in  its  Botanical  As- 
pect. By  Professor  OuVKR,  in  '*Nat  Hist.  Re- 
▼tew-  18G2. 

13.  New  Holland  in  Europe.  By  Professor  Un- 
(OR.  Translation  In  Seemann's  Journal  of  Bot- 
any" 1865. 

18.  The  Principlfs  qf  Geology.  By  Sir  Charles 
Ltkll.  Bart.,  F.R.8..  &c.  Tenth  Edition.  2  Vols. 
LuDdoa.  186a 


produced  such  enormous  physical  changes 
on  the  surface  of  our  earth.  In  doing  so  it 
will  be  plainly  seen  that  the  relations  of 
the  existing  fauna  and  flora  are  mpre  inti- 
mate as  we  approach  the  present  epoch. 
Indeed  there  is  no  fact  in  modern  geolocry 
so  generally  admitted  as  the  impossibility 
of  severing  the  various  groups  of  existing 
animals  and  plants  from  those  of  bygone 
ages.  As  moat  of  our  readers  are  aware, 
these  ages  are  usually  grouped  under 
three  great  divisions,  relatively  termed  the 
Primary,  Secondary,  and  Tertiary.  These 
names  indicate  their  relative  antiquity. 
Each  division  is  provisionally  subdivided 
into  epochs,  and  thus  the  geological  nom- 
enclature .is  made  up.  But  even  before 
Darwiu  advanced  his  views,  the  principal 
naturalists  had  been  forced  to  see  that  the 
life-systems  of  these  various  stages  were 
related  to  each  other,  and  together  formed 
one  grand  total  which  might  be  regarded 
as  the  biological  history  of  our  planet.  Of 
these  systems  the  existing  one  is  the  last, 
and  bound  to  the  rest  by  lines  of  descent. 
These  lines  can  be  traced  far  away  to  the 
dim  Laurentian  age,  but  are  strongest  as 
the  geological  student  ascends  the  geologi- 
cal scale  towards  the  present  time.  The 
most  stubborn  of  anti-Darwinists  has  to 
confess  that  the  tertiary  species  of  animals 
and  plants,  relatively  few  though  they  be, 
are  nearly  related  to  their  present  repre- 
sentatives. 

Geology  has  passed  through  many  social 
phases  in  its  brief  history.  The  classifica- 
tion of  Comte  is  certainly  correct  when  ap- 
plied to  the  stony  science.  It  has  existed 
simply  as  a  catalogue  of  lusus  naluraSy  just 
as  astronomy  was  hidden  under  the  form 
of  astrology.  Then  it  emerged  into  day- 
light, only  to  be  the  butt  of  theological  an- 
imosity and  ridicule.  Gaining  strength  by 
its  grasp  of  facts,  it  had  subsequently  to 
be  ill-treated  at  the  hands  of  its  friends 
under  ihe  form  of  "  Reconciliation  theo- 
ries, until,  like  the  infant  Hercules,  it  has 
strangled  the  snakes  in  its  cradle,  and  has 
arisen  to  impress  its  indelible  influence  on 
almost  every  phase  of  modern  thought. 
Unfortunately,  the  idea  that  the  various 
geological  periods  were  marked  by  distinct 
life-forms  —  the  product  of  the  earlier 
Freneh  school  of  geological  thought  — 
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which  were  successiyely  created  and  de- 
stroyed, ha%  not  yet  completely  died  away. 
There  are  not  wanting  eminent  naturalists 
who  still  cling  to  this  idea,  although  their 
number  is  every  year  becoming  fewer. 
The  natural  corollary  from  this  idea  is  that 
the  present  creation  of  animals  and  plants 
is  also  special,  and  the  result  of  a  separate 
and  distinct  act  of  creative  power.  It  will 
be  our  aim  to  show  the  fallacy  of  this  no- 
tion, and  to  bring  to  bear  upon  it  the  most 
recent  investigations  in  natural  science. 
In  doing  so  we  shall  be  obliged  also  to 
deal  with  another  and  equally  gross  mis- 
take—  yiz.,  that  the  earth's  crust  contains 
no  missing  links."  To  no  science  is  geol- 
ogy more  indebted  than  to  zoology.  Only 
by  its  aid  have  geologists  been  able  to  un- 
derstand the  exact  relations  of  extinct  to 
liviug  forms  of  life.  Numerous  though 
these  fossil  species  are,  the  rocks  of  Great 
Britian  alone  haying  yielded  nearly  four- 
teen thousand,  we  arrive  at  the  striking 
discovery  that  they  are  all  reducible  to  the 
same  orders  and  classes  as  their  modern 
representatives.  The  natural  history  clas- 
sification, intended  to  embrace  the  recent 
fauna  and  flora,  will  equally  include  the 
faunas  and  floras  of  every  period  of  the 
earth's  past  history.  This  proves  that  the 
plan  of  their  construction,  at  least,  has  never 
been  altered.  In  numerous  instances  ex- 
tinct forms  have  enabled  the  naturalist  to 
render  this  classification  more  complete, 
by  filling  up  the  gaps  which  before  ex- 
isted, and  thus  drawing  the  various  orders 
and  classes  nearer  to  each  other.  Recent 
researches  in  palaeontology  and  natural 
history  have  been  travelling  towards  the 
same  goal  from  opposite  points.  The 
former  has  been  multiplying  the  list  of  ex- 
isting species  found  in  the  fossil  state,  and 
the  latter  has  been  bringing  to  light  the 
fact  that  many  so-called  extinct  forms  are 
still  living  in  abysmal  and  unexplored 
depths  of  the  sea.  We  stated  the  great 
benefits  which  zoology  has  conferred  on 
geological  science,  especially  in  the  earlier 
yeara  of  the  latter's  history ;  geology  has 
now  arrived  at  a  maturity  and  strength 
which  enables  it  to  repay  its  foster-mother 
the  debt  it  owes.  By  the  knowledge  of  its 
organic  remains  it  has  enabled  zoologists 
to  understand  many  a  problem  which  be- 


fore was  incomprehensible.  Its  latest  act 
of  filial  gratitude  is  to  assist  naturalists  in 
accounting  for  the  geographical  diatribu- 
tion  of  animab  and  plants.  Not  many 
years  ago  this  was  their  besetting  diffi- 
culty. Even  the  gigantic  intellect  of  Ham- 
boldt  had  to  be  content  w^th  guessing  at  a 
truth  which  has  only  been  made  known 
since  his  death.  The  occurrence  of  ani- 
mals and  plants  so  unlike  each  other,  in 
districts  where  the  physical  and  geograph- 
ical conditions  were  so  similar,  might  well 
prove  a  hard  nut  for  non -geological  uatu*' 
ralists  to  crack.  It  has  been  the  necessity 
of  seeking  the  lineal  ancestry  of  existing 
species  in  the  geological  epochs  which  ap- 
proached most  nearly  to  our  own,  that  has 
caused  us  to  see  what  perils  and  migra- 
tions they  have  undergone  through  the 
slowly  changing  physical  <;onditionA.  In- 
stead of  regarding  the  present  animal  and 
vegetable  populations  of  the  globe  as  a 
distinct  and  synchronous  creation,  sepa- 
rated from  any  that  went  before,  we  are 
compelled  by  the  sheer  weight  of  facta,  to 
regard  them  as  the  direct  results.  The 
whole  secret  of  their  geographical  distri- 
bution and  isolation,  apart  from  the  lawa 
of  natural  selection  which  have  been  in 
operation,  is  to  be  found  in  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  geological  changes  which 
have  impressed  themselves  on  pbyaical 
geography. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  farther  we  go 
back  in  time,  to  study  the  diflerent  ani- 
mals and  plants,  the  more  are  we  struck 
with  their  unlikenetts  to  anything  now  liv- 
ing. The  primeval  forms  have  been  thrust 
aside  by  others  better  fitted  to  take  a  lead- 
ing position  in  the  great  battle  of  life. 
Analogous  functions  have  been  performed 
by  successive  and  distinct  groups ;  a  few 
types,  however,  have  stood  the  heat  and 
burden  of  the  fight,  and  to  these  we  will 
devote  a  sentence  or  two  of  notice.  Thej 
bear  much  the  same  relation  to  existing 
forms  that  the  Celtic  words  in  our  lan- 
guage do  to  the  Saxon,  Danish,  and  Nor- 
man, which  subsequently  overlaid  them. 
One  geographical  peculiarity  is  always 
true  of  these  ancient  groups  —  they  exist 
in  widely  severed  latitudes.  The  most 
striking  fact,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  life- 
history  of  our  planet,  is  that  the  farther 
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we  go  back  in  time,  the  more  lowly  or- 
ganized is  the  Bum  total  of  species,  whether 
of  animals  or  plants.  Now  it  is  Exactly 
these  forms  which  have  had  the  greatest 
geological  antiquity.  Whilst  one  type  of 
specialized  organism  after  another  has 
passed  away,  the  humbler  forms  hare 
maintained  their  gronnd  unchanged,  or 
nearly  so,  in  organization.  It  is  the  moral 
of  the  oak  and  the  reed :  the  storm  which 
felled  the  former  has  simply  beat  the 
latter  to  the  ground,  to  spring  to  its 
original  position  after  the  blast  has  passed 
away.  These  lowly  organized  types  have 
now  the  most  cosmopolitan  distribution, 
so  that,  in  this  respect,  they  resemble 
higher  forms,  which  also  have  a  great 
antiquity.  Among  the  lichens  brought  by 
Sir  James  Eoss  from  the  high  latitudes  of 
the  southern  hemisphere,  the  greater  por- 
tion were  fodnd  to  be  specifically  identical 
with  those  growing  in  Europe.  Professor 
Owen  mentions  one  species  of  Foraminifera 
(Webbina  rugosa)  which  has  continued  in 
existence  since  the  Liassic  period.  We 
give  the  following  as  the  most  remarkable 
of  the  known  instances  of  the  geological 
antiquity  of  certain  groups.  The  Nautilus, 
TerebrcUula,  Rhynconella,  LingulOy  &&,  have 
had  a  continuous  range  of  existence  ever 
since  Silurian  times  at  the  least.  During 
the  Primary  epoch,  the  commonest  and 
most  widely  distributed  fishes  wore  the 
Ganoids,  an  order  distinguished  by  being 
covered  with  enamelled  bony  plates,  in- 
stead of  homy  scales.  This  dominant 
group  gradually  dwindled  during  the 
latter  stages  of  the  Secondary  epoch,  and 
was  replaced  by  other  orders,  which  are 
now  as  cosmopolitan  as  the  Ganoids  once 
were.  But  there  still  exists  what  we  may 
term  outMers  "  of  this  ancient  fish-fauna, 
in  the  Bony  Pike  of  North  American  lakes 
and  rivers,  in  the  Polypterus  of  South 
Africa,  and  in  the  recently  discovered  and 
rare  *'Mud  Fishes'*  {Ceratodus),  of  Aus- 
tralia. Our  common  Sturgeon  is  nearly 
related  to  this  interesting  group.  Giin- 
ther  says  that  these  Ganoids  now  form 
only  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  known 
species  of  fish.  The  widely  isolated  char- 
acter of  this  fauna  plainly  enough  indi- 
cates its  antiquity,  and  as  surely  foretells 
its  ultimate  extinction.   Taking  into  ao- 


count  its  former  widely  diffused  conditiost 
is  it  not  evident  that  the  isolated  areas  it 
now  occupies  are  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to 
geological  causes  ?   Again,  so  far  as  is  yet 
known,  the  only  warm-blooded  animals 
which  lived  during  the  entire  Secondary 
epoch  (with  the  exception  of  such  rare 
I  forms  as  the  Archceopteryx)  were  Mar- 
I  supials.   They  became  extinct  in  Europe 
I  during  the  Mid-tertiary,  or  Miocene  period^ 
I  although  we  still  find  them  living  in  lands 
jas  far  apart  from  each  other  as  North 
America  and  Australia.   There  is  every 
I  reason  for  believing  that  the  latter  country 
has  been  dry  land  since  the  close  of  the 
Secondary  age,  at  the  least,  so  that  its 
characteristic  modem  mammalia  may  be 
traced  thus  far  back  in  time.   The  Aus- 
tralian cave  breccias  yield  gigantic  extinct 


forms  of  the  same  order  and  no  other.  In 
America,  the  opossums  represent  this 
group,  and  their  peculiar  features,  when 
compared  with  those  of  their  Australian 
representatives,  only  too  surely  indicate 
the  immense  period  of  time  which  has 
elapsed  since  they  were  blood  relations! 
Another  illustration  from  the  more  ancient 
formations,  and  then  we  will  proceed  to 
notice  how  the  lineage  of  existing  forms 
becomes  clearer  as  we  come  to  the  Tertiary 
epoch.  That  many  of  the  Secondary  genera 
of  shells  are  still  in  existence,  is  well  known, 
among  which  the  commonest  are,  7W/tna, 
(which  then  first  appeared),  Cardium,  Car- 
dita^  MyOy  SoUn,  Trochus,  Pecten  (which  had 
appeared  in  the  Primary  epoch),  and  a  mul- 
titude of  others.  But  one  illustration  we 
cannot  forego.  In  the  upper  English  chalk 
strata  we  meet  with  a  species  of  brachiopod 
(Terebralulalineata)  which  the  bestpalsdon- 
tologists  recognize  as  identical  with  the 
existing  Rhynconella  caputserpentis.  The 
antiquity  of  the  latter  species  might  have 
been  guessed  at  from  its  peculiar  geograph- 
ical distribution.  It  is  common  to  both 
sides  the  Atlantic,  as  well  as  to  the  South 
African  and  Chinese  seas.  Thb  wide 
severance  of  the  areas  from  each  other, 
it  cannot  be  too  firmly  insisted  upon,  is  in 
every  case  illustrative  of  the  antiquity  of 
a  species.  Dr.  Carpenter  and  Prof.  Wy- 
ville-Thomson  believe  we  are  still  living  in 
a  Cretaceous  epoch,  owing  to  the  cre- 
taceous faciei  of  the  Abysmal  fauna. 
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An  just  remarked,  when  we  come  to 
study  the  relations  of  the  Tertiary  fauna 
and  flora  to  those  now  in  existence,  the 
lineage  becomes  so  striking  that  in  many 
instances  it  appears  almost  like  that  of  fa- 
ther and  child.  This  rule  holds  good,  also, 
in  that  we  find  the  relationship  to  be 
nearer  in  proportion  as  we  approach  the 
human  epoch.  The  earlier  stages  of  the 
Tertiary  age  are  most  interesting  on  ac- 
count of  the  distribution  of  animals  over 
European  latitudes  whose  natural  home 
we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  supposing 
was  far  away.  The  commonest  of  mam- 
malian species  peculiar  to  this  era  are  the 
Tapir-like  animals  first  made  known  to  the 
scientific  world  by  the  genius  of  Cuvier. 
This  group  is  now  limited  to  such  widely 
sever^  and  isolated  areas  as  parts  of 
South  America  and  the  Malayan  archipel- 
ago, two  species  being  met  with  in  the 
former  region,  and  one  in  the  latter.  The 
tapiroid  animals  had  as  cosmopolitan  a 
distribution  during  the  early  Tertiary, 
or  Eocene  period,  as  the  marsupials 
above  mentioned,  enjoyed  during  Second- 
ary times.  Their  present  limited  area.^  of 
occupation  are  due  to  the  numerou3  physi- 
cal changes  which  have  passed  over  those 
countries  where  their  bones  are  found  in 
the  fossil  condition,  so  that  their  geogra- 
phical isolation  is  a  good  index  to  what  has 
taken  place  in  this  respect  since  the  Tapir 
family  was  domiciled  in  Europe.  It  is 
more  than  probable  that,  since  then,  the 
two  great  continents  of  India  and  America 
have  been  disjoined.  The  high  grounds 
of  this  submerged  area  are  still  occupied 
by  the  Pacific  islands  and  coral  reefs,  the 
very  existence  of  the  latter  being,  accord- 
ing to  Darwin,  sufficient  evidence  that  the 
depression  is  still  going  on.  Even  such 
apparently  insignificant  animals  as  land 
snails  have  been  subjected  to  the  same 
geographical  changes  as  larger  and  more 
important  groups.  A  common  snail  in  the 
United  States  (Helix  labyrinOiicd)  is  abun- 
dantly found  in  the  fossil  state  in  certain 
Eocene  bed^  in  Hampshire  —  a  sure  proof 
of  its  having  once  hved  in  that  county  as 
it  is  now  living  in  America,  and  an  equally 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  physical  changes 
which  have  narrowed  its  distribution  to  its 
present  localities.  The  fossil  plants  of  the 
early  Tertiary  epoch  speak  to  the  same 
effect  as  the  fosBil  animals.  Unger  has 
ehown  that  the  Eocene  beds  of  Europe 
contain  one  hundred  and  seven ty-threo 
species  closely  analogous  to  forms  now 
growing  so  far  away  as  New  Holland,  and 
the  southern  hemisphere  generally  —  an- 
other illustration  that  widely  dissevered 


localities  of  existing  species  is  good  evt- 
denoe  of  their  antiquity.    If  the  latter 
rule  be  good,  the  philosophical  student 
would  apply  it  to  every  case,  whether  of 
animals  or  plants,  even  though  their  re- 
mains had  not  been  met  with  in  the  fossil 
condition.    As  Darwin  has  shown,  the 
fossil  evidence  is  extremely  fragmentary, 
nor  would  the  moat  sanguine  of  geologists 
expect  the  whole  fauna  and  flora  of  every 
geological  period  to  be  perfectly  preserved 
in  the  rocks,  seeing  that  the  preservation 
of  the  forms  he  meets  with  is  due  wholly 
to  accidental  causes.    A  glance  at  sucb 
books  as  Loudon's  "  Hortus  Britannicus  " 
will  show  that  certain  senera  include 
species  whose  geographical  localities  are 
as  far  asunder  in  distance  as  they  possibly 
can  be.   In  our  opinion,  such  cases  spei^ 
very  plainly  of  their  antiquity.    A  short 
time  ago  it  was  imagined  tnat  true  woody 
trees,  except  the  conifercs^  did  not  appear 
before  the  Tertiary  epoch,  Wfien  they  were 
regarded  as  fit  associates  for  the  great 
number  of  new  form^  of  mammalia  then 
introduced.    But  the  discovery  of  such 
well  known  forms  as  the  Oak,  Fig,  Myrtle, 
Walnut,  Banksia,  Dryandra,  &c.,  in  the 
upper  cretaceous  deposits  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pefte,  has  shown  how  great  is  the  antiquity 
of  these  now  almost  cosmopolitan  genera. 
Time  and  space  forbid  U3  to  do  more  than 
glance  at  the  tropical  character  of  the 
early  Tertiary  fauna  and  fiora.    If  we 
could  lay  one  land  surface  over  another  — 
the  condition  in  which  the  Hibernian 
affirmed  his  rightful  inheritance  to  be  — 
and  place  a  slice  of  Borneo  or  Sumatra  so 
as  to  overlie  merrie  England,  we  should 
have  as  near  an  approximation  to  Eocene 
conditions  in  this  country  as  we  could  im- 
agine I 

The  middle  period  in  the  Tertiary  epoch 
—  that  commonly  known  to  geologists  as 
the  Miocene,  bear.)  out  our  argument  still 
further.  Here  it  is  that  we  first  meet  with 
the  most  abundant  evidence  of  the  direct 
ancestry  of  our  living  animals  and  plants, 
which  since  then  have  been  distributed 
over  the  entire  surface  of  the  earth.  Of 
all  the  fossils  of  this  important  period 
the  vegetable  organisms  are  the  most  com- 
plete, and  it  is  from  them  that  we  can  de- 
rive our  most  important  and  correct  gen- 
eralizations. First  of  all,  they  point  to  a 
much  warmer  climate  —  placed  by  Profes- 
sor Heer  as  sixteen  degrees  higher  than 
the  present — existing  over  Europe.  This 
temperature,  however,  was  not  so  elevated 
as  during  the  previous  Eocene  period,  as  is 
very  evident  when  we  compare  the  fossil 
floras  of  the  two  eras.   Beds  of  lignite,  of 
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Mtooene  age,  rich  in  fossil  plants,  are  met 
with  in  Switzerland,  Grermany,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  Deyonshire,  Iceland,  Greenland, 
and  Spitabergen.  The  high  northern  char- 
acter of  the  l^t  mentioned  localities  shows 
ns  that  when  these  plants  grew  there,  in 
consequence  of  the  mean  elevation  of  tem- 
perature, it  is  probable  that  no  ice-cap  ex- 
isted at  the  North  Pole,  to  the  extreme  of 
which  this  gorgeous  flora  may  have  ex- 
tended. For  it  must  be  recollected  that 
these  fossil  plants  afford  every  evidence  of 
their  having  grown  on  or  near  the  spots 
where  they  are  now  found,  and  that  they 
were  not  floated  or  drifted  thither.  We 
find  the  petals,  stamens,  pistils,  and  even 
the  palUfi  of  the  flowers  preserved.  Many 
of  the  leaves  have  their  backs  covered 
with  •*bunt"  and  "rust" — fungi  which 
aflected  them  as  they  attack  their  repre- 
sentatives at  the  present  day  1  This  alone 
is  strong  evidence  that  the  flora  is  indigen- 
ous. 

When  we  come  to  analyze  what  may  be 
termed  the  Geographical  character  of  this 
Eocene  flora  —  no  matter  what  part  of 
Europe  may  be  selected  for  the  purpose  — 
we  are  at  once  struck  with  its  peculiari- 
ties.  It  is  not  a  European  flora,  so  much 
as  one  now  more  or  less  distributed  all 
over  the  globe.   The  percentages  of  the 
fossil  plants  enable  us  even  to  point  out 
the  routes  which  the  vegetable  migrations 
subsequently  took,  whilst  geological  pro- 
cesses explain  the  means  by  which  they 
became  limited  to  the  regions  they  now 
occupy.   The  larse  number  of  species  we 
have  to  deduce  from  almost  wholly  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  of  a  mistake.  Thus 
in  Switzerland  alone  the  Miocene  beds 
have  yielded  upwards  of  eight  hundred 
species  of  true  flower-bearing,  or  phasnoga" 
mous  plants  alone,  besides  mosses,  ferns, 
&c.   The  total  number  of  fossil  plants  cat- 
alogued from  these  beds,  cryptogamous  as 
weU  as  phsenogamous,  is  upwards  of  three 
thousand.   It  is  the  latter  on  which  most 
reliance  can  be  placed  for  the  purposes  we 
seek,  and  we  shall  therefore  leave  the 
former  more  or  less  out  of  our  calcula- 
tions.  Among  this  large  number  of  flower- 
bearing  plants,  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  species,  or  nearly  one  half,  were 
evergreens.    Since  this  gorgeous  flora  was 
decidedly  European,  it  has  become  more 
or  less  cosmopolitan,  and  been  scattered 
by  geological  agencies  nearly  all  over  the 
world.   The  majority  of  the  species  hav^ 
migrated  to  America ;  next  we  find  genera 
that  remained  European.   Afterwards,  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  represented  in 
the  fossil  state,  we  find  other  species  which 


have  been  transferred  to  Asia,  Africa,  and 
even  to  Australia.  The  American  types 
are  in  the  largest  proportion.  This  is  the 
most  persistent  feature  of  the  Miocene 
flora  wherever  we  study  it  in  the  Old 
World.  Their  analogues  now  grow  in  the 
forests  of  Virginia,  ^rth  and  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Florida.  They  include  such 
familiar  examples  as  Magnolias,  Tulip- 
trees,  Evergreen  Oaks,  Maples,  Plane- 
trees,  Robinias,  Sequoias,  &c.  The  higher 
climature  of  the  mid-Tertiary  period  is 
further  corroborated  by  the  testimony  ai 
the  fossil  plants  now  growing  elsewhere 
than  in  America.  Professor  Oliver,  who 
so  skilfully  laid  down  the  relations  of  the 
Miocene  flora  to  existing  forms,  in  the 
Natwrcd  History  Review  for  1864,  has  there 
shown  that  we  must  seek  for  the  Euro- 
pean species  of  the  Miocene  beds  by  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean;  and  the 
Asiastio  types  in  the  Caucasus  and  Asia 
Minor  generally.  Camphor  trees,  now 
such  very  characteristic  objects  in  Japan- 
ese scenery,  abound  in  the  fossil  state  in 
these  strata  even  as  far  north  as  Iceland, 
Greenland,  and  Spitzbergen  I 

The  only  deposits  of  the  aee  we  are  now 
considering,  to  be  found  in  England,  are  at 
Bovey  Tiracey,  in  Devonshire,  where  the 
lignite,  or  "  Brown  coal,"  as  it  is  also  called, 
is  worked  for  the  purpose  of  baking  coarse 
pottery.  In  this  very  limited  area  fiftf 
species  of  fossil  plants  have  been  met  wi^ 
twenty  of  which  are  common  to  the  abov*- 
mentioned  Swiss  deposits.  These  fifty 
species  include  evergreen  Oaks,  Fig-trees, 
Vines,  Laurels,  Dryandras,  &c. 

In  the  Isle  of  Mull  we  meet  with  strata 
of  the  same  a^e,  and  again  at  Antrim,  in 
Ireland ;  but  their  floral  yield  has  hitherto 
been  small.  In  fact,  these  beds  are  mainly 
interesting  on  account  of  their  possessing 
evidence  of  the  last  active-volcanoes  in  the 
British  isles.  The  Greenland  beds  have 
yielded  several  hundred  species  to  the 
zeal  of  Mr.  Whymper,  and  their  general 
teaching  is  pretty  much  the  same  as  those 
of  Switzerland,  allowing  for  difierence  in 
latitude. 

The  fossil  Miocene  flora  of  Iceland  num- 
bers four  hundred  and  twenty-six  species 
of  true  flower-bearing  plants,  exclusive  of 
others.  Amongst  this  great  number  are 
such  woody  types  as  the  Birch,  Willow, 
Juniper,  Rose,  Oak,  Maple,  Plan^-trees, 
Vines,  Walnuts,  &c,  all  of  them  now  char- 
acteristic of  genial  temperate  conditions. 
The  geology  of  the  Aleutian  islands  — 
which  more  or  less  connect  the  Old  World 
with  the  New  —  indicates  a  connection  of 
these  two  great  continents  during  the  Mi- 
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ooene  period.  All  of  them  possess  fresh- 
water deposits,  remarkable  for  their  con- 
taining rich  stores  of  fossil  plants,  marked 
by  the  same  geographical  peculiarities  we 
have  already  noticed  as  characteristic  of 
those  in  Switzerland,  and  elsewhere.  Here 
we  have  proof  that  when  the  Old  World 
and  the  New  were  joined  by  a  continuous 
tract  of  land,  now  more  or  less  oconpied 
by  the  sea,  that  land  was  clothed,  owing 
to  the  mild  temperature,  with  a  Hch  and 
varied  flora.  As  if  to  supplement  the 
teachings  of  the  Swiss  lignite  beds,  as 
yielded  up  to  a  careful  study  of  the  plants, 
the  insects  found  associated  with  them  are 
marked  by  similar  geographical  peculiar- 
ities, and  include  genera  now  as  widely 
scattered  as  the  flora.  The  Oeningen 
beds  have  yielded  over  nine  hundred  spe- 
cies of  fossil  insects,  whilst  the  entire  num- 
ber which  has  been  obtained  from  all  the 
beds  of  the  upper  and  lower  Miocene 
formations  of  Switzerland  amount  to  more 
than  thirteen  hundred  1  Among  them  we 
find  the  white  ants  (Termites now  so  pe- 
culiar to  subtropical  regions,  as  well  as 
dragon-flies  of  the  South  African,  and  not 
European  type.  The  Miocene  strata  of 
Austria  have  yielded  fossil  butterflies  al- 
most, if  not  quite,  identical  with  Indian 
species. 

These  facts  point  clearly  to  the  oonolu- 
sien,  that  the  reason  why  the  Southern 
States  of  North  America  are  now  occupied 
by  a  flora  which  was  European  during  the 
Miocene  age,  is  that  such  flora  migrated 
thither  by  way  of  that  continuous  land 
whose  geographical  as  well  as  geological 
outliers  are  to  be  found  in  Japan,  Kam- 
schatka,  the  Aleutian  islands,  Vancouver's 
Island,  &c.  This  generalization  is  borne 
out  by  a  study  of  existing  plants  in  some 
of  the  localities  mentioned.  The  most  sig- 
nificant of  the  facts  is,  that  the  further  we 
go  east  in  the  Old  World,  the  more  nume- 
rous relatively  do  we  find  living  species 
which  occur  fossilized  in  the  Swiss  lignites. 
The  Salishuria  —  recently  introduced  into 
this  country  for  its  singularly  graceful  fo- 
liage —  is  now  limited  to  the  Japanese  re- 
gions, although  it  occurs  in  the  fossil  state 
in  North  America.  There  are  more  than 
three  hundred  existing  species  of  plants 
common  to  the  Southern  portion  of  the 
United  States  and  Japan  than  to  £urope. 
80  that  in  this  respect  Japan  is  more  nearly 
related  to  the  New  World  than  it  is  to 
that  of  which  it  forms  an  easterly  prolon- 
gation 1  The  northerly  plants  common  to 
Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America,  are  all 
found  growing  on  the  Aleutian  islands, 
whidi,  as  before  remarked,  stretch  across 


the  North  Pacific.  It  seems  almost  incredi- 
ble to  suppose  that  a  Continent  has  been 
broken  up  since  comparably  recent  times ; 
but  we  shall  presently  see  that  other 
changes  of  quite  as  great  geographical  im- 
portance, have  also  transpired  in  the  in- 
terval. 

It  may  be  asked,  how  it  is  that  the  flora 
which  indicates  a  former  land  connection 
between  Asia  and  America,  is  now  prin- 
cipally confined  to  the  southern  states  of 
the  latter  country  V  Our  next  endeavour 
will  be  to  answer  this,  and  to  |K)int  out 
that  it  was  the  gradual  incoming  of  the 
great  northern  winter,  geological^  known 
as  the  Glacial  Epoch,*'  which  drove  what 
previously  had  been  northern  and  temper- 
ate animals  and  plants  into  more  southerly 
latitudes.  The  rliocene  period  succeeded 
the  Miocene,  and  the  organic  remains  pe- 
culiar to  it  are  plainly  marked  by  evi- 
dence of  a  gradual  refrigeration  of  clima- 
ture  throughout  the  whole  northern  hemi- 
sphere. That  the  plants  now  living  in 
such  areas  as  South  Carolina  once  bad  a 
more  northerly  extension,  is  proved  by 
those  very  species  being  founa  fossil  in 
strata  of  the  Pliocene  age  in  Tennessee  and 
elsewhere.  This  fact  not  only  indicates 
the  way  in  which  such  a  flora  spread 
southerly,  but  connects  living  with  Mio- 
cene species,  and  thus  clearly  establishes 
lineage. 

A  glance  at  the  more  ancient  species  of 
animal  life,  from  the  mid-Tertiary  period 
upwards,  is  full  of  interest,  on  account  of 
its  supplementing  what  has  been  clearly 
pointed  out  by  a  careful  comparison  of 
vegetable  organic  remains*  We  have  al- 
ready noticed  the  singular  agreement  be- 
tween the  Swiss  Miocene  flora  and  its  en- 
tomology, as  regards  their  geographical 
character.  Our  next  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  proofs  that  the  same  cau^e 
which  drove  the  flora  southerly,  and  iso- 
lated it  in  its  present  localities  —  the  cold 
of  the  Glacial  period  —  operated  equally 
on  the  animal  kingdom,  so  that  its  geo- 
graphical distribution  may,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, be  assigned  to  the  same  cause.  In  the 
Miocene  beds  of  the  Sewalik  Hills,  so  ad- 
mirably and  patiently  worked,  out  by  the 
late  Dr.  Falconer,  we  have  numerous  evi- 
dences of  geographical  conditions  which 
have  since  then  been  wonderfully  disturbed, 
and  of  animals  living  in  India  which  have 
subsequently  been  distributed  elsewhere. 
"The  giraflfe  and  rhinoceros  were  .then  In- 
dian, although  they  are  now  confined  to  Af- 
rica. Did  space  permit,  other  peculiarities 
might  be  mentioned  of  a  similar  nature. 
Daring  the  same  period  the  monkey  waa  a 
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Baropean  animal,  and  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  the  last  sarvivor  of  this  group  is 
represented  by  the  rare,  protected  species 
which  inhabits  the  rock  of  Gibraltar.  The 
well  known  •*  Crags  "  of  Norfolk  and  Suf- 
folk represent  the  Pliocene  period  in  Great 
Britain.  Amon^  the  hundreds  of  species 
of  fossil  shells  they  include  are  forms  now 
liying  in  the  West  Indian,  Indian,  and  Jap- 
anese seas,  and  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Nothing  conld  more  plainly  illustrate  the 
gradual  increment  of  cold,  than  a  compar- 
atiTe  study  of  the  southern  and  northern 
species  of  shells  found  in  these  three 
'•Crags."  At  the  same  time,  their  ele- 
phantine, rbinocerine,  and  hippotamus  re- 
mains indicate  how  abundant  these  an- 
imals were  in  England  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Glacial  Epoch. 

The  Ice-cap,  which  evidently  began  to 
form  at  the  North  Pole  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  Pliocene  period,  gradually  in- 
creased its  area,  and  crept  further  south 
on  all  sides.   Between  the  latest  Crag 
deposit  and  the  **  Drift  "  beds  —  the  latter 
of  which  were  formed  under  undoubted 
Arctic  conditions  —  we  hare  a  sequence  of 
the  most  unbroken  kind,  which  illustrates, 
by  its  increased  percentage  of  northern 
shells,  how  the  cold  was  intensifying  in 
this  country.   At  length  we  had  a  rieid 
Arctic  climate  extending  over  mid-Eu- 
rope.  The  Arctic  species  of  animals  and 
plants  accompanied  the  physical  ice  invar 
sion,  until  eventually  Europe  was  peopled 
by  them  in  the  Old  World,  and  the  United 
States  of  America  in  the  New.   The  cli- 
mate can  be  geologically  proved  to  have 
intensified  in  the  latter  country,  as  we 
know  it  to  have  been  the  case  in  this. 
There  still  exists,  in  both  areas,  a  few  an^ 
imals  and  plants  which  plainly  tell  of  a 
continued  land-connexion,  and  as  lucidly 
point  out  the  era  of  this  land  being  broken 
up  as  occurring  just  before  the  Glacial  pe- 
nod  began,  or  during  its  progress.  The 
common  pike  still  lives  in  American,  as  well 
as  in  English  riv^s ;  the  common  heather 
has  been  found  scantily  blooming  on  the 
hills  to  the  north  of  Boston,  just  as  it  pur- 
ples the  mountains  of  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land.  Scarcely  any  difference  can  be  de- 
tected between  the  American  and  Euro- 
pean b^ttversj  although  the  greater  ex- 
tended period  of  civilization  in  the  Old 
World  has  encroached  on  its  haunts,  and 
thus  almost  rendered  it  extinct. 

The  physical  and  geographical  changes 
which  took  place  during  this  great  north- 
ern winter  were  of  a  most  extensive  na- 
ture. We  have  ample  evidence  that  the 
CBtire  area  of  Great  Britain  was  eventually 


submerged,  to  the  depth  of  at  least  seven- 
teen hundred  feet  I  Over  the  greater  part 
of  this  tract  were  strewn  the  thick  beds 
of  sand,  gravel,  and  clay,  termed  by  geol- 
ogists the  "  Northern  Drift."  Arctic  mol- 
lusca  then  lived  in  British  seas  in  Arctic 
proportions.  Icebergs  from  the  north, 
laden  with  **  erratic  "  boulders,  gravel,  &c., 
stranded  in  the  shallower  waters,  and  thus 
introduced  northern  plants  into  Britain  and 
Europe.*  The  subsequent  upheaval  of  the 
country,  until  dry  land  appeared,  was 
doubtless  quite  as  slow  a  process  as  that 
of  submergence.  In  the  south  of  Europe 
we  have  proofe  of  even  greater  physical 
disturbances  than  those  which  once  more 
made  Britain  into  a  seabottom ;  whilst  the 
"  drift  "  beds  were  forming  in  this  coun- 
try, limestone  beds  were  being  laid  down 
over  what  is  now  Sicily,  and  these  were  af- 
terwards upheaved  to  three  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea-level.  A  great  portion  of 
North  Africa  was  then  under  water,  the 
latter  occupying  the  present  desert  of  Sa- 
hara. Here  it  was  that  the  terrible  burn- 
ing sands  were  originally  accumulated. 
British  mollusca  had  migrated  southerly, 
driven  thither  by  the  encroaching  cold, 
and  taken  up  their  positions  in  Sicilian  and 
African  s^as,  just  as  the  Arctic  species  had 
occupied  the  English  area.  Hence  they 
are  found  fossil,  both  in  the  Sicilian  lime- 
stonesj  and  beneath  the  drifting  sands  of 
the  African  deserts.   Most,  if  not  all,  the 

Xcies  of  Rbinoceri,  Hippopotami,  Ele- 
mts,  HysBua,  &c.,  passed  over  to  Af- 
rica, and  Asia,  where  their  descendants 
still  exist.  Oxily  those  species  remained 
behind  which  could  adapt  themselves  to 
the  changed  conditions.  These  appeared 
on  the  dry  land,  and  spread  themselves 
over  that  portion  which  was  uplifted 
towards  the  close  of  the  Glacial  epoch. 
As  the  wooUy-haired  mammoth  (Elephaa. 
primigerdus)  and  woolly-haired  rhinoceros, 
their  remains  are  met  with  in  post-glacial 
deposits,  whilst  in  Northern  Asia  their 
tusks  have  accumulated  to  such  a  degree, 
and  been  so  well  preserved,  as  to  form  the 
"  Ivory  Mines  "  of  Siberia  1  In  the  deeper 
and  colder  portions  of  the  British  seas  there 
still  exist,  as  Professor  Edward  Forbes 
pointed  out,  a  few  species  of  mollusca  which 
came  over  during  the  great  Arctic  invasion, 
and  having  retained  suitable  habitats  after 
the  warmer  conditions  ensued,  remained 
behind,  to  add  the  mite  of  their  testimony 
to  the  general  mass  of  evidence.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  best  illustrations  of  this  influ- 
ence of  the  former  Arctic  climature  upon 
the  geographical  distribution  of  animals, 
is  that  given  by  Mr.  Andrew  Murray,  in 
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his  elaborate  work  on  the  Grcographical 
Distribution  of  Mammals/'  Two  species 
of  seal  are  now  living,  one  in  the  Caspian 
sea,  and  the  other  in  Lake  Baikal.  As  is 
well  known,  the  latter  is  situated  almost 
in  the  centre  of  the  ereat  Asiatic  conti- 
nent. As  ito  name  implies,  it  is  completely 
isolated  from  any  other  body  of  water,  as 
is  also  the  case  with  the  Caspian.  Baikal 
is  purely  a  fresh-water  lake,  whilst  the 
Caspian  has  only  one-third  the  'ordinary 
saline  properties  of  sea-water.  The  seals 
found  living  in  these  two  great  lakes  be- 
long, one  of  them  to  the  same  species  as 
that  stul  frequenting  the  northern  shores 
of  Britain,  and  the  other  to  a  species  ex- 
ceedingly abundant  in  the  North  Atlantic. 
We  know  that  a  depression  of  five  hun- 
dred feet  would  once  more  bring  the  Arc- 
tic sea  over  the  areas  both  of  the  Caspian 
and  Lake  Baikal.  And  we  have  seen  that, 
during  the  Glacial  period,  Britain  was  sub- 
merged to  more  than  three  times  that 
depth.  We  therefore  quite  agree  with 
Mr.  Murray,  that  the  only  way  we  can  ac- 
count for  the  presence  of  these  seals  in  is- 
olated bodies  of  fresh  and  nearly  fresh 
water,  is  by  supposing  that  when  Northern 
Asia  was  uplifted  from  the  bottom  of  the 
glacial  sea,  the  two  lowest  hollows  re- 
mained filled  with  water,  in  which  the  seals 
were  shut  off  from  their  oceanic  fellows. 
Their  habits  were  subsequently  altered, 
gradually,  so  suit  their  new  conditions,  and 
these,  it  would  seem,  were  attended  with 
certain  varietal  differences  which  distin- 
guish them  from  their  marine  brethren. 
That  they  flourish  under  such  apparently 
anomalous  circumstances  is  evident  by  the 
fact  that  seal  fisheries  are  profitably  con- 
ducted both  in  Lake  Baikal  and  the  Cas- 
pian Sea. 

Important  though  the  information  thus 
furnished  by  the  animal  kingdom  may 
be  on  geographical  distribution,  that 
afforded  by  Botany  is  even  still  more 
impressive.  The  geology  of  the  "drift" 
beds  enables  us  to  understand  how  it 
was  possible  for  Arctic  floras  to  pass 
from  Arctic  regions  so  as  to  occupy  the 
summits  of  even  Equatorial  mountains. 
Mr.  Croll,  from  astronomical  deductions, 
fixes  the  date  of  the  Glacial  period  at  two 
hundred  and  forty  thousana  years  ago, 
and  estimates  its  duration  at  one  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  years.  This  calcula> 
tion,  although  it  has  a  good  deal  of  prob- 
ability about  it,  can  only  be  regarded  as 
provisional.  There  is,  however,  good  rea- 
son for  believing  that  the  Glacial  epoch  — 
which  was  not  tne  first  our  northern  hem- 
isphere had  experienced — was  mainly  due 


to  cosmical  agencies.  An  enormons  amount 
of  physical  change  could  be  wrought  in 
the  period  assigned  by  Croll,  especially  as 
the  rigorous  climature  and  the  encroach- 
ment of  the  northern  ice-cap  over  the 
available  area  of  occupation,  would  crowd 
species  more  together,  and  thus  ren- 
der the  "  struggle  for  existence  "  all  the 
keener.  It  is  estimated  that  the  northern 
shores  of  the  Baltic  are  being  elevated  at 
the  rate  of  about  three  feet  in  a  century. 
In  one  hundred  thousand  years  this  would 
elevate  them  as  high  as  we  know  the  Sicil- 
ian beds  have  been  upheaved  since  the 
commencement  of  the  Glacial  epoch. 

It  was  after  the  emergence  of  Europe 
from  this  Arctic  sea,  that  floral  migrations 
began  more  particularly  to  spread  over 
her.  The  climate  was  still  rigorous  in  its 
character,  the  snow-line  commg  down  in 
the  winter,  probably  to  near  the  sea-level, 
as  it  now  does  in  Greenland.  Over  the 
available  area,  arctic  plants  spread  them- 
selves, fiudinff  luxuriant  habitats  in  the 
newly  formed  subsoils  of  the  drift." 
The  hairv  mammoth,  woolly-haired  rhi- 
noceros, the  Irish  elk,  the  musk  ox,  rein- 
deer, glutton,  lemming,  &c.,  more  or  less 
accompanied  this  flora,  and  their  remains 
are  always  found  in  the  post-glacial  de- 
posits of  Europe,  as  low  down  as  the 
South  of  France.  In  the  New  World,  beds 
of  the  same  age  contain  similar  remains, 
indicating  that  they  came  from  a  common 
northern  centre^  and  were  spread  over  both 
continents  alike. 

When  the  animals  and  plants  of  the 
Arctic  and  sub-arctic  regions  of  the  Old 
and  New  Worlds  are  compared,  one  can- 
not but  be  surprised  at  their  identity.  All, 
or  nearly  all,  belong  to  the  same  genera, 
whilst  many  of  the  species  are  common  to 
the  two  great  continents.  This  is  most 
important  in  its  bearing  on  our  theory,  as 
indicating  that  they  radiated  from  a  com- 
mon centre  after  the  Glacial  period.  When 
we  explore  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
same  countries,  we  find  the  floral  and 
faunal  differences  increasing,  as  one  would 
expect  in  remembering  that  many  of  the 
species  date  from  the  Miocene  epoch.  In 
equatorial  latitudes  this  contrast  reaches 
its  climax.  No  other  theory  will  explain 
this  peculiarity  than  that  Arctic  and  sub- 
Arctio  species  have  spread  since  the  Glacial 
epoch,  whereas  the  southern  and  equatorial 
forms  are  older  geographically,  and  were 
<lriven  to  their  present  areas  of  occupa- 
tion by  the  slowly,  but  surely,  advancmg 
cold  of  the  period  in  question. 

The  flora  characteristic  of  Britain  b 
marked  by  being  opposed  to  extreme  cold 
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on  tbe  one  hand,  and  intense  heat  on  the 
other.  It  is  a  flora,  therefore,  which  could 
only  have  possessed  the  plains  of  England 
after  the  rigidity  of  the  long-continued 

§lacial  cold  had  given  way  to  warmer  con- 
itions.  In  fact,  it  is  a  recent  introduction, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  its  orig- 
inal home  was  Asia  Minor.  Most  of  our 
common  £narlish  plants  are  now  equally 
as  common  in  Japan.  Our  familiar  flora 
seems  to  have  originated  in  almost  the 
same  centre  as  Man  himself  I  Possibly 
much  of  it  may  have  accompanied  his 
wanderings,  as  we  know  it  does  attend  the 
footsteps  of  the  modern  English  emigrant. 
Any  one  looking  over  Dr.  Hooker's  recently 
published,  admirable  "  Student's  Flora  of 
the  British  Islands,"  cannot  but  be  aston- 
ished  to  see  how  geological  barriers  more 
or  less  coincide  with  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  our  commonest  British  plants. 
Of  these  barriers  the  great  Sahara  is  one, 
and  the  northern  flanks  of  the  Himalayas 
another.  We  have  seen  that  tbe  former 
was  sen  during  the  period  of  the  "  drift," 
which,  of  course,  would  forbid  the  northern 
migration  of  African  species  of  plants. 
After  its  elevation,  the  burning  sands  of 
the  desert  formed  a  barrier  quite  as  eflec- 
tive  as  a  sea.  Hence,  as  Mr.  Andrew 
Murray  has  lucidly  remarked,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  in  zoology  and  botany,  we 
may  regard  that  part  of  Africa,  north  of 
the  Sahara,  as  a  portion  of  Europe  situ- 
ated in  Africa.  It  has  a  preponderance  of 
European  animals  and  plants,  and  was 
doubtless  connected  with  Europe,  by  way 
of  Gibraltar,  before  it  was  with  Southern 
Africa. 

The  common  flora  we  have  spoken  of  as 
now  occupying  "  merrie  "  England,  is  bo- 
tanically  known  as  "  Celtic."  But,  besides 
this,  we  have  even  in  this  country  an  ad- 
mixture of  other  floras,  whilst  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  is  marked  by  a  blended 
association  even  more  strongly.  In  this 
respect,  their  occupation  is  not  unlike  tbe 
mixture  of  Latin  and  Teutonic  races  due 
to  the  successive  disturbances  and  invasions 
during  the  earlier  stages  of  European  his- 
tory. For  example,  in  the  Pyrenees  we 
have  several  species  of  plants  still  grow- 
ing which  must  have  had  a  continuous 
European  descent  from  Miocene  times. 
They  have  been  adapted  to  the  physical 
dianges  meantime  at  the  expense,  perhaps, 
of  specific  alteration.  The  Ramondia  and 
Dioscorea  really  belong  to  Japan  and 
China,  and,  as  M.  Martins  has  observed,  to 
find  them  growing  on  the  Pyrenees  is  as 
striking  as  if  we  found  a  family  of  Chinese 
or  Japanese  people  living  in  the  same  re- 


gions. The  Dwarf  Palm,  again  —  the  only 
species  of  its  kind  left  growing  in  Europe  — 
an  inhabitant  of  southern  France,  reminds 
us  of  pre-glacial  circumstances  as  much  as 
the  occurrence  of  a  European  monkey  on 
Gibraltar  brings  to  our  recollection  the 
former  extension  of  its  race,  of  which  it  is 
now  the  single  outlier. 

It  would  not  be  expected,  especially 
from  an  evolutionist  point  of  view,  that 
plants  whose  species  have  a  lon^  ancestry 
would  grow  in  any  great  abundance  over 
areas  which  have  been  subjected  to  succes- 
sive geological  changes.  We  have  already 
spoken  of  an  arctic  flora  having  first  occu- 
pied the  newly-emerged  lands  of  the 
**  Drift  "in  Britain,  and  we  return  to  the 
subject  now  for  more  detailed  examina- 
tion. When  the  warmer  changes  ensued 
which  resulted  in  the  present  climature, 
the  diff'erence  rendered  the  arctic  flora  un- 
able to  compete  with  the  incoming  Asiatic 
plants  to  which  it  was  so  favourable.  Ac- 
cordingly the  former  ceded  the  ground, 
the  only  places  remaining  open  to  them 
being  the  cold  sides  and  summits  of  the 
higher  mountains,  where  they  would  not 
be  likely  to  be  expelled  by  the  newly  in- 
troduced lowland  and  warmth-loving  flora. 
Hence  it  is  that  we  still  find  them  growing 
on  the  margins  of  European  glaciers,  or 
on  the  tops  of  our  English,  Welsh,  Irish, 
and  Scotch  mountains.  On  the  Faulhorn, 
in  the  Canton  of  Berne,  at  nine  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  there  grow  one 
hundred  and  thirty-two  species  of  flower^ 
ing  plants,  of  which  fifty-one  are  common 
to  Lapland,  and  eleven  to  Spitzbergen. 
On  the  Engadine,  a  high  valley  in  the 
Canton  des  Grisons,  there  are  found 
eighty  species  of  plants  unknown  to  tbe 
rest  of  Switzerland,  but  very  common  in 
the  extreme  north  of  Europe.  Taking  the 
alpine  flora  of  Switzerland  as  a  whole,  we 
discover  that  out  of  a  total  number  of 
three  hundred  and  sixty  species,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-eight  are  common  to  Scan- 
dinavia and  northern  Europe  generally. 
The  relation  of  the  European  alpine  flora 
to  that  of  the  arctic  regions  may  also  be 
obtained  by  reversing  this  comparison. 
Thus,  out  of  six  hundred  and  eighty-five 
flower-bearing  plants  found  in  Lapland, 
one  hundred  and  eight  are  also  met  with 
on  the  Swiss  Alps.  This  extension  of  the 
arctic  flora  durmg  the  Glacial  period  is 
proved  in  a  similar  way  on  the  Pyrenees, 
where  we  meet  with  sixty-eight  species  of 
plants  which  are  common  to  Scandinavia. 
Thus  do  the  very  anomalies  in  natural  his- 
tory assist  in  the  process  of  their  own  ex- 
planation t 
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Having  rapidly  glanced  at  the  immedi- 1 
ate  inflaenoe  of  the  later  geological  phe- 
nomena upon  existing  zoology  and  botany, 
let  us  next  inquire  whether  the  various 
physical  disturbances  have  been  such  as  to 
enable  us  to  investigate  geographical  dis- 
tribution by  the  aid  of  certain  general 
*  principles  ?  This  is  not  altogether  impos- 
sible. For  example,  we  may  lay  it  down 
as  a  good  rule,  that  islands  which  are  sep- 
arated from  adjoining  continents  by  shed- 
loio  8e(Ut  have  been  insulated  within  a  much 
more  modem  period  than  those  separated 
by  deep  seas.  We  find  that  the  flora  and 
fauna  of  islands  are  related  to  those  of  the 
mainland  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  the 
intervening  waters.  Great  Britain  herself 
is  a  good  illustration  of  the  principle.  She 
has  no  fauna  peculiar  to  herself,  except  the 
well  known  Red  Grouse,  and  only  one 
plant,  a  species  of  orchid  (Spiranthes), 
All  the  rest  are  exactly  like  what  we  find 
on  the  Continent  Our  land  and  fresh- 
water shells,  fresh-water  fish,  &c.,  are  iden- 
tical, and  as  these  could  not  have  crossed 
the  salt  sea,  it  is  evident  they  must  have 
spread  over  England  before  she  was  sev- 
ered from  the  European  mainland.  Deep 
seas  are  always  indicative  of  longer  peri- 
ods of  time  to  effect  the  depression,  so 
that,  if  an  island  had  been  separated  from 
Europe  in  Miocene  times,  its  fauna  and 
flora  would  still  possess  more  or  less  of  a 
Miocene  fades.  Such  is  the  case  with 
Madeira,  th^  Azores,  &o. ;  they  were 
formed  as  volcanic  islands  early  in  the  Ter- 
tiaiv  period,  and  peopled  by  straggling 
birds,  insecto,  plants,  &c.,  from  the  acya- 
oent  mainland,  as  Sir  C.  Lyell  has  so  clearly 
shown  in  the  later  editions  of  his  Princi- 
ples." The  absence  of  all  mammalia,  ex- 
cept bats,  proves  that  this  was  the  process 
(which  Dr.  Darwin  has  so  clearly  ex- 
plained in  his  "  Origin  of  Species ")  by 
which  such  ancient  volcanic  islands  were 
first  stocked.  Their  areas' have  been  con- 
siderably upheaved  since  then,  and  beds  of 
volcanic  ash  are  found  in  them,  enclosing 
shells  allied  to  those  which  lived  on  the 
mainland  during  the  Miocene  period.  The 
existing  land  shells  are  lineal  descendants 
of  these.  The  plants  of  Madeira  are  also 
marked  by  similar  belated  features. 

Somewhere  about  the  time  that  our 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  "crags"  were  being 
laid  down,  there  were  extensive  geograph- 
ical and  zoological  changes  taking  place  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  besides  the 
northern  hemisphere.  We  have  evidence 
of  a  similar  cold  epoch  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  to  that  which  took  place  in  the 
northern,  although  it  does  not  seem  to 


I  have  been  of  so  extensive  a  character,  or 
of  so  long  a  duration.  Whilst  it  lasted, 
however,  Antarctic  plants  were  driven 
northerly,  just  as  in  the  northern  hem- 
isphere they  were  subsequently  forced 
southerly  by  analogous  agencies.  Darwin 
mentions  that  Australian  plants  are  still 
found  growing  on  the  summits  of  th*? 
mountains  of  Borneo,  and  other  islands  of 
the  Malayan  Archipelago.  They  also  ex- 
tend along  the  highest  parts  of  the  Penin- 
sula of  Malacca,  and  are  thinly  scattered 
on  the  one  hand  over  the  mountain- 
ous regions  of  India,  and  on  the  other 
over  similar  tracts  as  far  north  as  Ja- 
pan. In  some  of  the  higher  parts  of 
Equatorial  regions  we  find  Arctic  and 
Antarctic  plants  in  strange  commanitj, 
the  former  predominating,  perhaps  on  ac- 
count of  the  greater  proportion  of  land  in 
the  northern  hemisphere.  We  deduce 
from  this  occurrence  an  oscillation  of  ex- 
treme climates,  or  glacial  epochs,  in  the 
northern  and  southern  halves  of  the  globe 
alternately.  Since  the  Antarctic  glacial 
period  concluded,  the  Malayan  Archipela- 
go has  been  formed  by  a  breaking  up  of  a 
prolongation  of  the  Indian  continent  Pre- 
vious to  this  occurrence,  there  had  been  a 
sinular  extension  of  Australia  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  so  as  to  nearly  join  the 
former,  and  this  had  shared  the  same  geo- 
graphical fate,  as  the  islands  of  New 
Guinea,  &C.,  plainly  show.  The  community 
of  fauna  ana  flora  is  such  that  we  cannot 
be  surprised  native  tradition  should  assert 
that  Java,  Sumatra,  Bali,  Lombok,  ftc, 
were  all  formerly  united.  The  mountains 
of  these  islands  form  a  continuous  chain. 
The  Asiatic  animals  and  plants  terminate 
at  Bali,  whilst  the  Australian  commence 
at  Lombok,  thus  showing  that  the  tradition 
is  zoologically  wrong,  if  nearly  geograph- 
ically correct.  In  1845,  Mr.  Ean  pointed 
out  that  Java,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo  all 
stood  on  a  plateau  which  was  covered  only 
by  a  shallow  sea.  The  map  indicates  that 
this  plateau  is  nowhere  more  that  a  hun- 
dred yards  in  depth.  Mr.  Wallace  has 
last  worked  at  this  zoological  problem, 
and  with  his  usual  keen  perception  of 
causation,  has  clearly  shown  how  the  fauna 
and  flora  of  the  Malayan  islands  are  nearly 
allied  to  the  Peninsula.  Dr.  Sclater  was 
the  first  to  notice  that  the  dividing  line 
between  the  Asiatic  and  Australian  faun& 
must  be  drawn  down  the  Straits  of 
Macassar,  and  Mr.  Wallace  subsequently 
showed  that  this  line  ought  to  be  contin- 
ued southwards  through  the  Straits  of 
Lombok.  Looking  at  the  islands  which 
seem  to  act  as  a  series  of  stepping-stones 
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between  India  and  Australia,  it  would 
never  be  suspected  that  they  could  be 
divided  into  two  such  distinct  zoological 
regions.  The  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and 
tapir  are  found  in  Borneo  of  exactly  the 
same  species  as  those  inhabiting  India. 
These  animals  could  not  hare  swum  across 
the  neighbouring  straits,  and  therefore 
roust  have  existed  over  the  area  before  the 
extended  peninsula  had  been  broken  up 
into  islands.  When  we  come  to  Lombok, 
we  have  a  distinct  group  of  animals  and 
plants  from  the  former.  As  Mr.  Wallace 
remarks,  although  the  strait  between 
tbis  island  and  Bali  is  only  fifteen  miles 
wide,  we  may  pass,  in  two  hours,  from  one 
great  division  of  the  earth  to  another,  dif- 
fering as  essentially  in  their  animal  life  as 
Europe  does  from  America.''  Through 
these  straits,  it  has  been  shown,  there  runs  i 
a  very  rapid  current,  which  more  or  less 
forbids  migration  from  one  group  of 
inlands  to  another.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  sole  cause  of  the  striking  difiTerence  in 
the  natural  history  peculiarities  of  the  two 
areas.  The  water  in  the  straits  is  much 
deeper  than  in  the  great  submarine  plains 
which  connect  the  islands  of  India  on  the 
one  hand,  and  those  of  Australia  on  the 
other.  The  marsupials,  cockatoos,  bush- 
turkeys,  lories,  &c.,  of  the  Australian 
group  certainly  indicate  their  former  con- 
nexion with  the  southern  mainland.  The 
conclusion  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Wallace,  and 
accepted  by  all  philosophical  naturalists, 
is,  that  the  difference  between  the  two 
groups  of  islands,  as  regards  their  zoolog- 
ical and  botanical  characters,  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  fact  that  when  India  ex- 
tended uninterruptedly  to  Bali,  and  Aus- 
tralia to  Lombok,  there  was  still  a  strait, 
occupied  by  a  deep  and  rapid  current,  sep- 
arating them.  Hence  it  is  that  for  ages 
the  two  regions  have  been  geographically 
separated. 

South  Africa  has  evidently  been  dry 
land  since  the  Secondary  Age,  and  has 
only  suffered  from  ordinary  meteorological 
influences,  unless  we  allow  for  a  probable 
elevation  of  the  whole  area.  The  Pales- 
tine lakes  seem  to  have  been  formerly 
connected  with  the  great  fresh-water  lakes 
of  Southern  and  Equatorial  Africa.  Six- 
teen species  of  fish  occur  in  the  former, 
of  which  five  species  are  common  to  the 
latter ;  whilst  only  one  species  is  common 
to  the  rivers  which  empty  themselves  into 
the  Mediterranean,  This  solitary  species 
may  have  been  accidentally  brought  by 
some  such  agency  as  that  of  land  birds; 
bat  we  must  look  to  more  fundamental 
and  geographical  causes  to  account  for  so 


many  species  common  to  bodies  of  fresh 
water  situated  at  such  a  distance  from 
each  other.  The  raised  beaches  of  the 
Dead  Sea  indicate  an  upheaval  of  the 
area,  or  the  shrinking  of  its  brackish 
waters,  probably  due  to  the  increment  of 
heat  since  the  gradual  waning  away  of 
the  glacial  cold.  In  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  Tertiary  age,  it  is  probable  that  South 
Africa  may  have  been  connected  with 
India,  by  way  of  Madagascar,  the  Mau- 
ritius, and  other  islands.  The  giraffe 
originated  in  India,  where  its  remains  are 
found  fossilized  in  the  Sewalik  deposits 
before  mentioned.  It  is  now  extinct  in 
that  country,  and  met  with  only  in  Africa. 
The  intimate  connexion  between  the  Indian 
and  Cape  buffaloes  is  employed  by  -some 
naturalists  as  an  argument  in  favour  of 
I  the  former  terrestrial  connexion  between 
these  great  countries.  Mr.  Murray 
regards  the  distribution  of  the  antelopes 
as  especially  favouring  this  view.  There 
exist  altogether  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  species  of  antelopes,  of  which  five- 
sixths  are  African.  More  than  two-thirds 
of  the  entire  number  come  from  districts 
south  of  the  Sahara,  which  forms  their 
northern  limit,  just  as  we  have  seen  it  acts 
as  the  southern  barrier  to  the  Euro- 
pean fauna  and  flora.  Next  to  Africa,  in 
the  representation  of  the  antelopes,  comes 
India.  So  that  it  would  seem,  says  Mr. 
Andrew  Murray,  as  if  Africa  were  the 
natural  home  of  these  creatures,  and  that 
they  had  come  into  existence  there  before 
its  severance  from  India.  Another  con- 
nexion between  the  two  continents  is  the 
occurrence  of  the  caTnel^  in  the  fossil  state 
in  India,  and  in  the  living  condition  in 
Africa.  Some  naturalists  imagine  there  is 
good  reason  for  believing  that  Africa  was 
not  greatly  peopled  by  carnivorous  ani- 
mals before  tne  Glacial  epoch,  when  most 
of  them  were  driven  thither  from  higher 
latitudes  by  the  increasing  cold. 

South  America  affords  another  illustra- 
tion of  a  land  surface  which  has  been 
such  for  long-continued  geological  periods. 
The  huge  mammalia,  such  as  Mylodon^  Glyp» 
todony  Toxodon,  Megatherium^  are  all 
nearly  allied  to  the  characteristic  groups 
still  living  over  the  same  areas.  To  some  of 
the  animals,  the  Andes  act  as  the  principal 
geographical  barrier,  whence  it  would  ap- 
pear that  this  chain  of  mountains  has  been 
elevated  since  such  species  came  into  ex- 
istence. The  height  at  which  very  recent 
raised  beaches  have  been  found  on  the 
Andes,  is  proof  of  their  comparatively  late 
upheaval.  Nor  should  the  immense  height 
of  these  mountains  forbid  the  supposition 
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we  have  entertained,  as  we  know  for  a  fact 
that  Etna  has  been  formed  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Glacial  period.  Of  the 
two  species  of  tapir  found  in  South  Amer- 
ica, one  roams  at  some  height  on  the 
mountains,  and  is  covered  with  woolly  hair, 
thus  reminding  us  of  the  special  adapta- 
tion of  the  mammothf  to  protect  it  from  the 
cold  moisture,  the  other  species  wallows  in 
the  tropical  rivers  which  water  the  forests 
and  plains.   Before  the  Glacial  epoch  be- 

gan,  four  species  of  the  genus  Equus,  or 
orse,  lived  in  South  America.  It  cannot 
be  said  it  was  not  adapted  to  the  country, 
as  the  fossil  bones  indicate  it  must  have 
abounded  in  immense  numbers;  whilst 
the  manner  in  which  the  modem  horse  has 
run  wild  since  its  introduction  by  the 
Spaniards,  would  plainly  forbid  such  an 
idea.  Its  extinction,  therefore,  must  have 
been  the  result  of  local  geological  opera- 
tions. Contemporary  with  the  native  spe- 
cies of  American  horses  there  lived  other 
forms,  which  we  are  equally  in  the  habit 
of  regarding  as  peculiar  to  the  Old  World. 
Among  these  were  the  elephant,  mastodon, 
rhinoceros,  &0.,  all  of  whose  remains  occur 
in  the  fossil  state  in  deposits  of  the  same 
age  as  those  of  Europe.  Indeed,  the  twS' 
iSdon  would  seem  to  have  existed  in 
America  long  after  its  extinction  in  this 
country.  When  driven  southerly  by  the 
encroaching  cold  of  the  Glacial  period, 
these  animals  were  unable  to  cope  with 
the  huge  arboreal  mammalia  whose  long- 
continued  possession  had  so  suited  them 
to  the  conditions  of  existence.  The  oc- 
currence of  the  remains  of  the  camel,  in  the 
fossil  state  in  India,  and  of  other  species 
now  living  in  Africa,  and  even  South 
America,  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  great  an- 
tiquity of  this  genus.  Indeed,  next  to  the 
Marsupials  ana  Tapirs,  the  Camel  is  one 
of  the  oldest  livine  genera.  We  meet  with 
it  first  in  the  early  Miocene  formations  at 
the  foot  of  the  Himalayas.  Then  in  the 
Pliocene  period,  a  larger  species  ( Meryco-. 
therium )  roamed  over  Siberia  and  the  east- 
ernmost boundaries  of  Asia,  possibly  cross- 
ing over  to  America  by  way  of  the  then 
continuous  land  connection  of  which  the 
Aleutian  islands  are  now  the  only  relics. 
We  next  meet  with  two  fossil  species  in 
Kansa<<,  and  of  two  others  which  evidently 
ranged  over  the  greater  part  of  the  United 
States.  Two  fossil  genera  are  peculiar  to 
South  America — the  only  part  of  the  New- 
World  where  the  camel  family  now  exists, 
as  the  Alpaca  and  Llama  testify.  But 
perhaps  the  best  proof  of  the  immense 
ages  that  South  America  has  been  dry 
land  is  afforded  by  the  peculiarities  of  its 


living  fauna  and  flora.  This  is  what  Mr. 
Bates,  in  his  Naturalist  on  the  Amazons," 
has  appropriately  termed  arboreal  —  that 
is,  adapted  almost  entirely  to  a  forest  ex- 
istence. Of  all  the  countries  in  the  world. 
Central  America  is  the  most  densely 
wooded,  and  this  seems  to  have  been  its 
character  for  ages.  Its  monkeys  are  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  the  Old  World, 
not  only  by  the  greater  breadth  between 
the  nostrils,  but  more  especially  by  their 
nrehensUe  tails,  which  act  the  part  of  a  fifth 
band,  and  enable  their  owners  to  suspend 
themselves  bodily  from  the  boughs  of 
trees  whenever  necessary.  The  Sioths, 
Opossums,  Ant-eaters,  and  Porcupines 
are  all  arboreal;  the  last  three,  if  not 
the  first,  also  possessing  prehensile  tails, 
like  the  monkeys,  and  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose. In  addition  to  these  we  have  only 
to  name  the  Green  Pigeons,  Toucans, 
Tree-beetles,  Bird-c&tching  spiders,  to 
perceive  the  extent  to  which  this  arboreal 
adaptation  is  carried.  The  flora  is  equally 
strong  in  similar  testimony.  A  great 
number  of  the  genera  are  parasitic,  either 
vitally  or  mechanically,  and  grow  to  such 
a  prodigality  as  firequently  to  strangle  the 
greac  trees  to  which  they  attach  them- 
selves. That  a  similar  forest  character 
distinguished  this  part  of  America  in  Ter- 
tiary times  is  evident  from  the  remains  of 
the  gigantic  Sloths,  or  Megatheria,  which 
pulled  down  the  trees  to  browse  upon 
them,  instead  of  climbing  them  like  their 
modern  representatives.  Hence  the  long- 
continued  arid  surface  of  Southern  Africa 
is  testified  to  by  the  Antelopes^  on  the  one 
hand  —  and  on  the  other,  in  the  same  lat- 
itudes in  America,  there  is  equally  strong 
proof  of  an  extended  forest-life  1 

We  have  endeavoured  to  glance  at  this 
deeply  important  subject  by  the  aid  of 
those  philosophical  naturalists  whose  names 
are  amxed  to  the  present  article.  A  great 
deal  of  information  on  this  subject  requires 
collection  and  comparison.  It  is  scattered 
through  the  scientific  memoirs  of  most 
European  Societies,  and  completely  hidden 
away,  not  only  from  the  general  reader, 
but  in  a  great  measure  from  the  scientific 
world  as  well.  In  conclusion,  we  think  it  is 
evident  that  only  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  Tertiary  palaeontology  and  physical  ge- 
ology can  explain  the  anomalies  of  tht*.  £&- 
tribution  of  existing  animals  and  plants. 
We  have  several  times  referred  to  the  ex- 
istence of  natural  barriers  "  to  species, 
indicating  that  such  barriers  were  related 
to  the  spread  or  otherwise  of  species. 
When  these  have  been  the  result  of  geolog- 
ical operations,  the  natural  history  groups 
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are  found  to  be  more  or  less  coincident 
with  them.  To  Dr.  Sclater  belongs  the 
chief  merit  of  mapping  out  the  distribution 
of  modem  faunas  and  floras  —  although 
Edward  Forbes,  in  his  masterly  essay  on 
the  ^  Relation  of  the  Pliocene  Fauna  and 
Flora  to  those  of  Modern  Times,"  was  the 
first  to  indicate  the  direct  lineage  of  exist- 
ing species.  The  history  of  geographical 
botany  and  zoology  only  commenced  in 
1857,  when  Dr.  Sclater  sketched  out  his 
six  principal  regions  for  the  distribution 
of  birds.  It  might  be  imagined  that  crea- 
tures like  these,  gifted  with  the  power  of 
speedily  changing  their  habitats,  would  be 
far  more  irregularly  spread  than  plants,  or 
even  animals.  But  it  has  been  found  that, 
with  some  slight  modifications,  the  same 
mapped-out  provinces  would  include  the 
general  distribution  of  quadrupeds,  rep- 
tiles, insects,  land  shells  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  even  plants.  These  six  regions, 
now  universally  adopted  by  naturalists, 
are  the  following  :  —  1.  The  Neo-tropical^, 
comprising  South  America,  Mexico,  and 
the  West  Indies.  2.  The  Ne<Hirctic^  includ- 
ing the  rest  of  America.  8.  The  Pals9o-aro- 
tiCy  comprehending  Northern  Asia  as  far  as 
Japan,  and  Africa,  north  of  the  Sahara.  4. 
The  Elhiopian,  containing  the  rest  of  Africa 
and  Madagascar.  5.  The  Indian,  compris- 
ing Southern  Asia,  and  the  western  half 
of  the  Malayan  Archipelago.  6.  The  Aits- 
tralian,  which  includes  the  eastern  half  of 
the  Malayan  Archipelago,  Australia,  and 
most  of  the  Pacific  islands.  The  great 
geological  changes  of  the  Tertiary  era 
group  more  or  less  round  these  six  centres. 
Our  task  is  now  completed,  and  our  re- 
ward will  be  ample  if  we  have  been  able  to 
indicate  the  unity  which  springs  out  of 
oomparative  diversity.  Thus  studied,  in 
the  dim  light  of  the  past  as  well  as  in  the 
more  effectual  illumination  of  the  present, 
otherwise  di^ointed  and  broken  facts 
start  together  like  the  dry  bones  "  in  the 
prophetic  vision,  alid  become  animated 
with  the  life  which  has  filled  all  creation 
from  its  earliest  dawn  until  now. 


From  The  Cornhni  Magszlno. 
STORY  OF  THE  PLBBlSCITa 

TOLD  DT  ORB  OP  THE  8BVEN  MILUON  riVB  HUH- 
naSD  THOUSAND  WHO  VOTED  '*  TES.'* 

Wk  talked  over  these  miseries  till  nine 
o'clock.  My  wife  and  Grddel  had  come  to 
carry  their  qaarrels  even  to  my  Cousin 
Mary  Anne's,  who  said  to  them :  ^  Oh  I  do 


try  to  be  reasonable.  What  matter  two 
or  three  hams,  Catherine?  Perhaps  you 
will  soon  be  glad  to  know  that  they  have 
done  good  to  Jacob,  instead  of  seeing 
them  eaten  up  by  Uhlans  under  your  own 
eyes." 

You  may  be  sure  that  my  wife  did  not 
agree  with  this.  But  at  ten  o'clock, 
Cousin  Marie  Anne,  full  of  thought,  hav- 
ing said  that  her  husband  was  tired,  and 
that  he  had  need  of  rest,  we  left,  after 
having  wished  him  good-evening,  and  we 
returned  home. 

That  night  —  if  my  wife  had  not  awoke 
from  time  to  time,  to  tell  me  that  we  were 
robbed,  that  the  thieves  were  taking 
everything  from  us,  and  that  we  should  be 
ruined  at  last  —  I  should  have  slept  very 
well ;  but  there  seemed  no  end  to  her  wor- 
rying, and  I  saw  that  she  suspected  Gr6del 
of  having  given  the  hams  to  Michel  for 
Jean  Baptiste  Werner,  without,  however, 
daring  to  say  so  much.  I  was  thinking  of 
other  things,  and  was  glad  to  see  her  go 
down  in  the  morning  to  attend  to  her 
kitchen ;  not  till  then  did  I  get  an  hour  or 
two  of  sleep. 

The  next  day  all  was  quiet  in  the  vil* 
lage ;  everybody  had  hid  his  valuables,  and 
they  only  feared  one  thing,  and  that  was  a 
sortie  from  Phalsbonrg  to  carry  off  our  cat- 
tle. All  the  children  were  set  to  watch 
in  the  direction  of  Wdchem;  and  if  any- 
thing had  stirred  in  that  quarter,  all  the 
cattle  would  have  been  driven  into  the 
woods  in  ten  minutes. 

But  there  was  no  movement.  All  the 
soldiers  of  the  line  had  gone,  and  the  com- 
manding officer  Taillant  could  not  send  the 
lads  of  our  village  to  carry  away  their  own 
parent's  cattle. 

So  all  this  day,  the  10th  of  August,  was 
quiet  enough  in  -our  mountains. 

About  twelve  o'clock  some  wood-cutters 
of  Krappenfelz  came  to  tell  us  that  they 
could  hear  cannon  on  the  heights  of  the 
Falberg,  in  the  direction  of  Alsace;  but 
they  were  not  believed,  and  it  was  said : 
"These  are  inventions  to  frighten  us." 
For  many  people  take  a  pleasure  in  fright- 
ening others. 

All  was  quiet  until  about  ten  o'clock  at 
night  It  was  very  warm ;  I  was  sitting 
on  a  bench  before  my  mill,  in  my  shirt 
sleeves,  thinking  of  all  my  troubles.  From 
time  to  time  a  thick  cloud  overshadowed 
the  moon,  which  had  not  happened  for  a 
long  time,  and  rain  was  hoped  for.  Gr6- 
del  was  washing  the  plates  and  dishes  in 
the  kitchen ;  my  wife  was  trotting  up  and 
down,  peeping  into  the  cupboards  to  see  if 
anything  else  had  been  stolen  besides  her 
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hams;  in  the  village,  windows  and  sbat- 

ters  were  closing  oue  after  another ;  and  I 
was  going  up  to  bed  too,  when  a  kind  of  a 
rumour  rose  from  the  wood  and  attracted 
my  attention  ;  it  was  a  distant  murmuring 
—  something  was  galloping  there,  carts 
were  rolling,  a  gust  of  wind  was  passing. 
What  could  it  be  ?  My  wife  and  Gr^del 
had  gone  out,  and  were  listening  too.  At 
that  moment,  from  the  other  end  of  the 
village,  arose  a  dispute  which  prevented  us 
from  making  out  this  noise  any  longer, 
which  was  approaching  from  the  mouDtain, 
and  I  said  to  Catherine :  ^*  The  drunkards 
at  the  'Cruchen  d'Or'  begin  these  dis- 
turbances every  night.  I  must  put  an 
end  to  that,  for  it  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
parish." 

But  I  had  scarcely  said  this  when  a 
crowd  of  people  appeared  in  the  street  op- 
posite the  millv  shouting :  "  A  deserter  I  a 
deserter  I " 

And  the  shrill  voice  of  my  deputy  Pla- 
ciard  rose  above  all  the  rest,  crying :  "  Take 
care  of  the  horse  1  Mind  you  don't  let  him 
escape  I " 

A  tall  cuirassier  was  moving  quietly  in 
the  midst  of  all  this  mob,  every  man  in 
which  wanted  to  lay  hold  of  him  —  one  by 
the  arm,  another  bv  the  collar.  He  made 
no  resistance,  and  his  horse  followed  him 
limping,  and  hanging  his  head ;  the  herds- 
man was  leading  him  by  the  bridle. 

Placiard  then  seeing  me  at  the  door, 
cried :  Monsieur  le  Maire,  I  bring  you  a' 
deserter,  one  of  those  who  fled  from  Wis- 
sembourg,  and  who  are  now  prowling 
about  the  country,  to  live  and  glut  at  the 
expense  of  the  country  people,  Ho  is 
drunk  even  now.  I  caught  him  myself." 
All  the  rest,  men  and  women,  shouted: 

Shut  him  up  in  a  stable  I    Send  for  the 

gendarmes  to  fetch  him  away  I  Do  this-* 
o  that "  —  and  so  on. 
I  was  much  astonished  to  see  this  fine, 
tall  fellow,  with  his  helmet  and  his  cuirass, 
who  could  have  shouldered  his  way  in  a 
minute  through  all  these  people,  going 
with  them  like  a  lamb.  Cousin  Greorffe 
had  come  up  at  the  same  moment.  We 
hardly  knew  what  to  do  about  this  busi- 
ness, for  man  and  horse  were  standing 
there  perfectly  still,  as  if  stupefied. 

At  last  I  felt  I  must  say  something,  and 
I  said  "  Come  in." 

The  bangard  tied  up  the  horse  to  the 
ring  in  the  barn,  and  we  all  burst  in  a 
great  heap  into  my  large  parlour  down- 
stairs, slamming  the  door  in  the  face  of  all 
these  brawlers  who  had  nothing  to  do  in 
the  house;  but  they  remained  outside, 
never  ceasing  fiir  a  moment  to  shout; 


deserter  f     And  half  the  village 
coming:  in  all  directions  you  could  he&r 
the  wooden  clogs  clattering. 

Once  in  the  room,  my  wife  fetched  a 
candle  from  the  kitchen.  Then,  catching 
sight  of  this  strong  and  square-built  man, 
with  his  thick  moustaches,  his  tall  figure, . 
his  sword  at  his  side,  his  sleeves  and  hi« 
cuirass  stained  with  blood,  and  the  skin  on 
one  side  of  his  face  torn  away  and  bruised 
all  round  to  the  back  of  the  head,  we  saw 
at  once  that  he  was  not  a  deserter,  and 
that  Bomethinff  terrible  had  happened  in 
our  neighbourhood;  and  Placiard  having 
again  begun  to  tell  us  how  he  had  himself 
caught  this  soldier  in  his  garden,  where 
the  poor  wretch  was  going  to  hide,  George 
cried  indignantly:  ^'Come  now,  does  a 
man  like  that  hide  himself?  I  tell  yon, 
M.  Placiard,  that  it  would  have  taken 
twenty  like  you  to  hold  him,  if  he  had 
chosen  to  resist." 

The  cuirassier  then  turned  his  head 
and  gazed  at  George ;  but  he  spoke 
not  a  word.  He  seemed  to  be  mute  with 
stupefaction. 

"  You  have  come  from  a  fight,  mj 
friend,  haven't  you?"   said  my  consin, 


es,  sir. ' 

•*  So  they  have  been  fighting  to-day  ? 

**  Yes.'* 

"Where?" 

The  cuirassier  pointed  in  the  direction 
of  the  Falberg  on  the  left  bv  the  sawmills. 
"  Down  there,"  he  said,  "  behind  the  moun- 
tains." 

"  At  Reichshoflen?'' 

"Yes,  that  is  it,  at  Beichshoflen." 

"  This  man  is  exhausted,"  said  George, 
"  Catherine,  bring  some  wine."  My  wife 
took  the  bottle  out  of  the  cupboard  and 
filled  a  glass ;  but  the  cuirassier  would  not 
drink;  he  looked  on  the  ground  before 
him,  as  if  something  was  before  his  eyes. 
What  he  had  just  told  us,  made  us  turn 
pale.  * 

"And,"  said  George.  "The  cuirassiers 
charged  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  the  soldier,  "all  of 
them." 

"  Where  is  your  regiment  now  ?  "  He 
raised  his  head. 

"My  regiment?  It  is  down  there  in 
the  vineyards,  amongst  the  hops,  in  the 
river  " 

"What!  in  the  river?" 

"  Yes ;  there  are  no  more  cuirassiers  I  * 

"  No  more  cuirassiers  ?  "  cried  my  cous- 
in ;  "  the  six  regiments  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  it  is  all  over  I "  said  the  sol- 
dier, in  a  low  Toice,  "  the  grape-shot 
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has  mown  them  down.  There  are  noae 
left  I" 

"  Oh ! "  cried  Placiard,  "  now  you  see : 
what  did  I  say  ?  He  is  one  of  those  ril- 
lains  who  propagate  false  reports.  Can 
MX  regiments  he  mown  down?  Did  you 
not  yourself  say,  Monsieur  le  Maire,  that 
those  six  regiments  alone  would  bear  down 
everything  before  them  ?  " 

I  could  answer  nothing  ;  hut  the  perspi- 
ration ran  down  my  face. 

"  You  must  lock  him  up  somewhere,  and 
let  the  gendarmes  kuow,"  continued  Placi- 
ard. Such  are  the  orders  of  Monsieur  le 
SouB-Prdfet." 

The  cuirassier  wiped  with  his  sleeves  the 
blood  which  was  trickling  upon  his  cheek ; 
he  appeared  to  hear  uothing.  Out  of  all 
the  open  windows  were  leaning  *  the 
forms  of  the  village  people,  i^ith  attentive 
ears, 

Creorge  and  I  looked  at  each  other  in 
alarm. 

"You  have  blood  upon  you,"  said  my 
cousin,  pointing  to  the  soldier's  cuirass, 
who  8tarte4  and  answered :  — 

"Yes;  that  is  the  blood  of  a  white 
lancer ;  I  killed  him  !  " 

"  And  that  wound  upon  your  cheek  ?  " 

"That  was  given  me  with  a  sword 
handle.   I  got  that  from  a  Bavarian  officer 

—  it  stunned  me  —  I  could  no  longer  see 

—  my  horse  galloped  away  with  me." 
"  So  you  were  mingled  together  ?  " 
"Yes,  twice;  we  could  not  use  our 

swords ;  the  men  caught  hold  of  one  an- 
other, fought  and  killed  one  another  with 
sword  hilt3." 

Placiard  was  again  going  to  beein  his 
exclamations,  when  George  became  furi- 
ous :  "  Hold  your  tongue,  you  abominable 
toady  I  Are  you  not  ashamed  to  insult  a 
brave  soldier,  who  has  fought  for  his  coun- 
try?" 

"Monsieur  le  Maire,"  cried  Placiard, 
"  will  you  suffer  me  to  be  insulted  under 
your  roof  while  I  am  fulfilling  my  duties 
as  deputy  ?  " 

I  was  much  puzzled ;  but  George,  look- 
ing angrily  at  him,  was  going  to  answer 
for  me ;  when  a  loud  cry  arose  outside  in 
the  midst  of  a  furious  clattering  of  horses ; 
a  terrible  cry  which  pierced  to  the  very 
marrow  of  our  bones. 

"  The  Prussians !   The  Prussians ! " 

At  the  same  moment  a  troop  of  dis- 
banded horsemen  were  flying  past  our 
windows  at  full  speed ;  they  flashed  past  us 
like  lightning;  the  crowd  fell  back;  the 
women  screamed :  "  Lord  have  mercy 
upon  us !  we  are  all  lost !  " 

After  these  cries  and  the  passage  of 
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these  men,  I  stood  as  if  rooted  to  the  floor, 
listening  to  what  was  going  on  outside; 
but  in  another  minute  all  was  silence. 
Turning  round,  I  saw  that  everybody, 
neighbours,  men  and  women,  Placiard,  the 
rural  policeman,  all  had  slipped  out  be- 
hind. Gr6del,'my  wife,  (Jeorge,  the  cuiras- 
sier, and  myself,  stood  alone  in  the  room. 
My  cousin  said  to  me :  —  "  This  man  has 
told  you  the  truth ;  the  great  battle  has 
been  fought  and  lost  to  day !  These  are 
the  first  fup^itives  who  have  just  passed. 
Now  is  the  time  for  calmness  and  courage ; 
let  everybody  be  prepared.  We  are  going 
to  witness  terrible  things." 

And  turning  to  the  soldier:  —  "You 
Daay  go,  my  friend,"  he  said,  "  your  horse 
is  there ;  but  if  you  had  rather  stay  —  " 

"  No ;  I  will  not  be  made  prisoner ! " 

"Then  come,  I  will  put  you  on  the 
waj." 

We  went  out  together.  The  horse  be- 
fore the  bam  had  not  moved ;  I  helped  the 
cuirassier  to  mount :  George  said  to  him  : 
"  Here,  on  the  right,  is  the  road  to  Metz ; 
on  the  left  to  Phalsbourg :  at  Phalsbourg, 
by  goiuff  to  the  right,  you  will  be  on  the 
road  to  Paris." 

And  the  horse  began  to  walk,  dragging 
itself  painfully.  Then  only  did  we  see 
that  a  shred  of  flesh  wt^  hanging  down  its 
leg,  and  that  it  had  lost  a  great  deal  of 
blood.  My  cousin  followed,  forgetting  to 
say  good  night.  Was  it  possible  to  sleep 
after  that  ? 

From  time  to  time  during  the  night 
horsemen  rode  past  at  the  gallop.  Once, 
at  daybreak,  I  went  to  the  mill-dam  to  look 
down  the  valley ;  they  were  coming  out  of 
the  woods  by  fives,  sixes,  and  tens,  leaping 
out  of  the  hedges,  smashing  the  young 
trees ;  instead  of  following  the  road,  they 
passed  through  the  fields,  crossed  the  river, 
rode  up  the  hill  in  front,  without  troubling 
about  the  crops.  There  seemed  no  end  of 
them ! 

About  six  the  bells  began  to  ring  for 
matins.  It  was  Sunday,  the  7th  of  Au- 
gust, 1870;  the  weather  was  magnificent. 
Monsieur  le  Cur6  crossed  the  street  at 
nine,  to  go  to  church,  but  only  a  few  old 
women  attended  the  service  to  pray. 

Then  commenced  the  endless  passage  of 
the  defeated  army  retreating  upon  Sarre- 
bourg,  down  the  valley;  a  spectacle  of 
desolation  such  as  I  shall  never  forget  in 
my  life.  Hundreds  of  men  who  could 
scarcely  be  recognized  as  Frenchmen  were 
coming  up  in  (nsordered  bands;  cavalry, 
infantry,  cuirassiers  without  cuirasses, 
horsemen  on  foot,  foot  soldiers  on  horse- 
back, three-foarths  unarmed  I  Flocks  of 
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men,  without  officers  all  going  straight  on 
in  silence. 

What  has  always  surprised  me  is  that 
no  officers  were  to  be  seen.  What  had  be- 
come of  them  ?   I  cannot  say. 

No  more  singing.  No  more  cries  of 
"Vive  rEmpereurP*  "A  Berlin,  k  Ber- 
lini"  . 

Dismay  and  discouragement  were  mani- 
fest in  every  countenance. 

Those  who  shall  come  after  us  will  see 
worse  things  than  this;  since  men  are 
wolves,  foxes,  hawks,  owls,  all  this  must 
come  round  again.  A  hundred  times,  a 
thousand  times,  from  age  to  age,  until  the 
consummation  of  time :  it  is  the  glory  of 
kings  and  emperors  passing  by  1 

Tney  all  cry,  "  Jesus,  have  pity  upon  us, 
miserable  sinners!  Jesus,  Saviour,  bless 
us  I" 

But  all  this  time  they  are  hard  at  work 
with  the  hooked  bill  and  the  sharp  claws 
upon  the  unhappy  carcase  of  mankind. 
Each  tears  away  his  morsel  I  And  vet 
they  all  have  faith  Lutherans  and  Catho- 
lics ;  they  are  all  worthy  people  I  And  so 
on  for  ever. 

Thus  passed  our  army  after  the  battle 
of  Reichshoffen ;  and  the  others  the  Grer- 
mans,  were  following :  they  were  at 
Haguenau,  at  Tugwiller,  at  Bouxviller: 
they  were  advancing  from  Dosenheim,  to 
enter  our  valley;  very  soon  we  were  to 
see  them  I 

VI. 

All  that  day  we  were  in  a  state  of  fear. 
Grddel  alone  was  afraid  of  nothing;  she 
came  in  and  out,  bringing  us  the  news  of 
Rothalp. 

Many  people  from  Tugwiller,  Neuwiller, 
Dosenheim  passed  through  the  village  with 
carts  full  of  furniture,  bedding*  mattresses, 
all  in  confusion,  shouting,  calling  to  each 
other,  whipping  their  horses,  turning  round 
to  see  if  the  Uhlans  were  not  at  their 
heels.  It  was  the  general  flight  before  the 
deluge.  These  unhappy  beings  had  lost 
their  heads.  They  said  that  the  Prussians 
were  taking  possession  of  all  the  boys  of 
fifteen  or  sixteen  to  lead  their  horses  or 
carry  their  bags. 

Two  soldiers  of  the  line  who  passed 
about  twelve  still  carried  their  rifles ;  they 
were  white  with  dust.  I  called  then  in 
through  the  window,  and  gave  them  a 
glass  of  wine.  They  belonged  to  the  18th, 
and  told  us  that  their  regiment  no  longer 
existed ;  that  all  their  officers  were  kiUed 
or  wounded;  that  another  regiment,  I 
cannot  remember  which,  had  fired  upon 
them  a  long  time;  that  at  last  ammu- 


nition was  wanting;  that  at  the  fort  of 

La  Petite  Pierre  l£ey  had  refused  to  re- 
ceive them ;  and  that  the  5th  Army  Corps, 
commanded  by  the  General  de  Failly, 
posted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bitche, 
miaht  have  come  in  time  to  fall  into  po- 
sition ;  and  a  good  deal  more  besides. 

These  were  brave  men,  whose  hearts 
had  not  failed  them.  They  started  again 
in  the  direction  of  Phalsbourg,  and  we 
wished  them  good  luck. 

In  the  afternoon  Marie  Anne  came  to 
see  us.  Her  husband  had  started  for  the 
town  early,  saying  that  nothing  positive 
could  be  learned  in  our  place,  that  the 
soldiers  saw  nothing  but  their  own  little 
comer  of  the  battle-fiel  J,  without  troub- 
ling themselves  about  the  rest,  and  that  he 
would  learn  exactly  down  there  if  we  had 
any  hope  left. 

George  was  to  return  for  dinner;  but 
at  seven  o'clock  he  was  not  home  yet. 
His  wife  was  uneasy.  Bad  news  kept 
coming  in ;  peasants  were  arriving  from 
Neuwiller,  who  said  that  the  Prussians 
were  already  marching  upon  Saverne,  that 
they  were  making  requisitions  as  they 
went.  The  peasants  were  flying  to  Dabo 
in  the  mountains;  the  women,  through 
force  of  habit,  were  telling  their  beads  as 
they  walked;  whilst  the  men,  great  con- 
sumers of  eau-de-vie,  were  flouncing  their 
sticks,  and  looking  in  their  rear  with 
threatening  gestures,  which  did  not  hinder 
them  from  stepping  out  rapidly. 

One  of  these  men,  of  whom  I  asked  if 
he  had  seen  the  battle,  told  me  that  the 
dead  were  heaped  up  in  the  fields  like 
sacks  of  flour  in  my  mill.  I  think  he  was 
inventing  that,  or  he  had  heard  it  from 
others. 

Night  was  coming  on,  cousin  Marie 
Anne  was  going  home,  when  all  at  once 
George  came  in. 

**  Is  my  wife  here,  Christian  ?  "  said  he. 

"  Yes ;  you  will  sup  with  us  ?  " 
No ;  I  have  had  something  to  eat  down 
there.   But  what  sights  I  have  seen  1  It 
is  enoush  to  drive  one  mad." 

"  And  Jacob  ?  *'  asked  my  wife. 

"  Jacob — he  is  learning  drill.  He  got  a 
rifle  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  to-mor- 
row he  will  have  to  fight." 

George  sat  down  in  the  window-comer 
while  we  ^ere  at  supper,  and  he  told  us 
that  on  his  arrival  at  Phalsbourg,  about 
six  in  the  morning,  the  gate  of  France  had 
just  been  opened,  but  that  that  of  Ger- 
many, facing  Saverne,  remained  closed; 
that  in  that  direction  from  the  outposts  to 
Quatre  Vents,  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but 
fugitives,  calling  and  firing  pistol-shots  to 
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get  themselves  admitted ;  that  he  had  had 
time  to  put  up  his  horse  and  cart  at  the 
Ville  de  Bl^le,  and  to  go  upon  the  ramparts 
to  witness  this  spectacle ;  that  at  the  same 
instant  the  bridge  fell,  and  all  this  crowd 
of  Turcot,  Zouares,  foot-soldiers,  officers, 
generals,  all  in  a  confused  mass,  had  rushed 
under  the  gate ;  that  in  the  whole  number, 
he  had  seen  but  one  flag,  surrounded  by 
about  sixty  men  of  the  55th,  commanded 
by  a  lieutenant;  that  the  rest  were 
mingled  together,  in  hopeless  confusion, 
the  most  part  without  arms,  under  no  sort 
of  discipline;  that  they  had  lost  all  re- 
spect for  their  chiefs.  It  was  a  rout  —  a 
complete  rout.  He  had  seen  superior  of- 
ficers invaded  at  their  own  tables,  under 
the  tent  of  the  Caf^  Meyer,  bv  private 
soldiers,  veterans  throwing  themselves 
back  in  their  chairs,  with  elbows  squared, 
in  the  presence  of  their  officers,  looking 
defiantly  upon  them,  and  shouting, 
botUel" 

And  that  the  waiters  came  obsequiously 
to  wait  upon  them  for  fear  of  a  scene, 
whilst  the  officers  pretended  to  hear  and 
see  nothing,  seemed  to  him  the  worst  thing 
he  had  seen  yet.  Yet  it  was  deserved; 
for  these  officers  —  officers  of  rank — knew 
no  more  about  the  roads,  paths,  streams 
and  rivers  of  the  country  than  their  sol- 
diers, who  knew  nothing  at  all.  They  did 
not  even  know  the  way  firom  Phakbourg 
to  Sarrebourg  by  the  nigh  road,  which  a 
child  of  eight  might  know. 

He  had  heard  a  staff-officer  ask  if  Sar- 
rebourg was  an  open  town ;  he  had  seen 
whole  battalions  halting  upon  that  road, 
not  knowing  whether  they  were  right. 

We  should  ourselves  see  these  deplorable 
things  next  day,  for  our  retreating  soldiers 
did  nothing  but  turn  and  turn  again  ten 
times  upon  the  same  roads,  around  the 
same  mountains,  and  ended  by  returning 
to  the  same  spot  asain  so  tired,  exhauste<^ 
and  starved,  that  me  Prussians  if  they  had 
come,  would  only  have  had  to  pick  them 
up  at  their  leisure. 

Yet  George  had  one  moment's  satisfac- 
tion in  this  melancholv  disorganization  ;  it 
was  to  see,  as  he  told  us,  those  sixty  men 
of  the  56th  halt  in  good  order  upon  the 
place^  and  there  rest  their  flag  against  a 
tree.  The  lieutenant  who  commanded 
them,  made  them  lie  on  the  ground,  near 
their  rifles,  and  almost  imnM^ately  they 
fell  asleep  in  the  midst  of  the  seething 
crowd.  The  young  officer  himself  went 
to  sit  alone  at  a  small  table  at  the  ca£^. 

He,"  said  my  cousin,  had  a  map  cut 
into  squares,  which  he  began  to  studv  in 
detaiL   It  gave  me  pleasure  to  look  at ' 


him ;  he  reminded  me  of  our  naval  officers. 
He  knew  something !  And  whilst  his  men 
were  asleep,  and  his  rescued  flag  was 
standing  there,  Jbe  watched,  after  lul  this 
terrible  defeat.  Colonels,  commanders 
were  arriving  depressed  and  wearied ;  the 
lieutenant  did  not  stir. 

At  last  he  folded  up  his  map  and  put 
it  back  into  his  pocket,  then  he  went  to  lia 
down  in  the  midst  of  his  men,  and  soon  fbll 
asleep  too." 

''He,"  said  my  cousin,  ^^was  an  officer! 
As  for  the  rest,  I  look  upon  them  as  the 
cause  of  our  ruin ;  they  have  never  com- 
manded, they  have  never  learnt.  There  is 
no  want  of  able  men  in  the  artillery  and 
en^neers ;  but  they  are  only  there  to  do 
their  part ;  they  command  only  their  own 
arm ;  they  are  compelled  to  obey  superior 
orders,  even  when  those  orders  have  no 
sense  in  them." 

One  thing  which  made  my  cousin  trem- 
ble with  anger,  was  to  learn  that  the  Em- 
peror had  the  supreme  command,  and  that 
nothing  mi^ht  be  done  without  taking  his 
Majesty's  instructions  at  head-quarters; 
not  a  bridge  might  be  blown  up,  not  a  tun* 
nel,  before  receiving  his  Majesty's  permis- 
sion t 

''  What  is  the  use  of  sending  or  receiv* 
ing  despatches  ?  "  said  George.  *^  I  only 
hope  our  Tionest  man  will  be  found  to  have 
given  orders  to  blow  up  the  Archeviller 
tunnel,  or  the  Prussians  will  overrun  the 
whole  of  France ;  they  will  convey  their 
guns,  their  munitions  of  war,  their  provi- 
sions, their  men  by  railway,  whilst  our 
poor  soldiers  will  drag  along  on  foot  and 
perish  miserably  I " 

Listening  to  him  our  distress  increased 
more  and  more. 

He  had  seen  in  the  place  a  few  guns 
saved  firora  capture,  with  their  horses  fear- 
fully mangled,  and  already  so  thin  with 
overwork,  that  one  might  have  thought 
they  had  come  from  the  furthest  end  of 
Russia.  And  all  these  men,  coming  and 
going,  laid  themselves  down  in  a  line 
under  the  walls  to  sleep,  at  the  risk  of 
being  run  over  a  hundred  times. 

The  doors,  the  windows  of  all  the 
houses  were  open;  the  soldiers  might  be 
seen  heaped  up  in  the  side  streets,  the  pas- 
sages, the  rooms,  vestibules  and  yards, 
busily  eating.  The  townspeople  gave 
them  all  they  had ;  the  poorest  shed  tears 
that  they  had  nothing  to  give ;  so  many 
poor  wretches  inspired  pity ;  they  were  so 
commiserated  that  they  had  been  beaten ; 
and  in  richer  houses  they  were  cooking 
from  morning  till  night ;  when  one  troop 
was  satisfied  another  took  their  place. 
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George,  relathig  these  things,  bad  his 
eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"  Well,  there  are  a  good  manj  kind  peo- 
ple in  the  world  yet,"  said  he ;  "  to-morrow 
those  poor  Phalsbourgers,  when  they  are 
blockaded,  will  have  nothing  to  put  into 
their  own  mouths;  their  six  weeks* 
victuals  are  already  consumed,  without 
mentioning  their  other  provisions.  Com- 
pared with  these  poor  townspeople,  we 
peasants  are  selfish  monsters." 

He  fixed  his  eyes  upon  us  and  we  an- 
swered nothing.  Thad  already  driven  o^r 
cows  into  the  wood,  with  the  flocks  of  the 
village.  Doubtless  he  knew  of  it!  But 
surely  we  must  keep  something  to  eat  I 
George  was  right;  but  one  cannot  help 
thinking  of  the  morrow :  those  who  do  not 
are  sure  to  repent  sooner  or  later. 

Well,  well  —  all  the  same,  it  was  very 
fine  of  these  townspeople  ;  but  they  have 
suffered  heavily  for  it  during  the  four 
months  when  the  officer  in  command  kept 
everything  for  his  soldiers,  and  took  away 
from  the  inhabitants  all  that  they  had, 
whether  they  were  willing  or  not. 

I  do  say  these  things.  People  will  take 
them  for  what  they  are  worth ;  it  is  only 
the  simple  truth  !  What  afflicted  us  still 
more,  was  to  hear  what  George  had  to  tell 
us  of  the  battle. 

In  the  midst  of  that  great  crowd  he  had 
long  sought  for  some  one  to  tell  him  all 
about  it.  At  last  the  sight  of  an  old  ser- 
geant of  chasseurs'b-piedj  thin  and  tough  as 
whipcord,  his  sleeve  covered  with  stripes, 
and  with  a  bright  eye,  had  made  him 
think :  There's  my  man  1  I  am  sure  he 
has  had  a  clear  insight  into  things;  if  he 
will  talk  to  me,  I  shall  get  at  the  bottom 
of  the  story." 

So  he  had  invited  him  into  the  inn,  to 
take  a  glass  of  wine.  The  sergeant  exam- 
ined him  for  a  moment,  accepted,  and  they 
entered  together  the  Ville  de  B^e,  at  the 
end  of  the  court,  for  all  the  rooms  were 
full  of  people,  and  there,  eating  a  slice  of 
ham,  and  arinking  a  couple  of  bottles  of 
Lironcourt,  the  servant  having  his  heart 
opened,  and  receiving,  moreover,  a  centr 
sous  piece,  had  declared  that  all  our  mis- 
fortunes arose  firom  two  causes :  first,  that 
a  height  on  the  riffht  had  not  been  occu- 
pied, whence  the  Germans  had  made  their 
appearance  only  about  twelve  o'clock,  and 
from  which  they  could  not  be  dislodged, 
becauRO  they  commanded  the  whole  field 
of  battle ;  and  because  their  artillery,  more 
numerous  and  better  than  oars,  searched 
us  through  and  throngh  with  shell  and 
grape ;  that  their  practioe  was  so  admir- 
able that  it  was  no  use  falling  back,  or 


bearing  to  the  right  or  the  lefi:  at  the 
first  shot  their  balls  fell  into  the  midst  of 
our  ranks.  We  have  since  heard  that  the 
heights  to  which  the  sergeant  referre<l 
were  those  of  Gunstedt 

He  then  told  €reor«^  that  the  5th  corps* 
commanded  by  De  Failly,  which  was  ex- 
pected from  hour  to  hour,  never  appeared 
at  all ;  that  even  if  he  had  come,  we  prob- 
ably should  not  have  won  the  battle,  for 
the  Germans  were  chree  or  four  to  ooe  — 
but  that  we  might  have  eflbcted  a  retreat 
in  good  order  by  Niederbronn  upon  S»- 
veme. 

This  old  sergeant  was  from  the  Nievre  ; 
George  has  often  spoken  to  me  of  him 
since,  and  told  me  that,  in  his  opinion,  he 
knew  much  more  than  many  of  MacMa- 
hon's  officers;  that  he  possessed  .^ood 
sense,  had  a  clear  perception  of  things  ; 
and  that,  with  a  little  training,  many 
Frenchmen  of  the  lower  ranks  would  be 
found  to  possess  military  genius,  and  that 
they  might  be  confidently  relied  upon ; 
but  that  our  love  for  dancing  and  plays 
had  done  us  harm,  because  it  was  supposed 
that  a  good  dancer  and  a  good  actor  would 
be  able  men :  which  would  be  the  cause  of 
our  ruin  if  we  did  not  abandon  such  no- 
tions. 

My  cousin  told  me  many  other  things 
that  evening  which  have  escaped  my  mem- 
ory; our  terrible  anxiety  for  the  future 
prevented  me  from  listening  properly ;  and 
then  all  the  misfortunes  in  the  world  have 
not  the  power  of  depriving  a  man  of 
sleep :  for  the  last  two  days  we  had  never 
slept.  George  and  his  wife  went  home 
about  ten,  and  we  went  to  bed. 

Next  day  I  had  to  celebrate  the  mar- 
riage of  Chretien  Richi  with  his  first  cousin 
Lisbette;  notice  had  been  given  for  a 
week,  and  when  invitations  are  sent  out 
such  things  cannot  be  postponed.  I  should 
have  liked  to  be  carrying  my  hay  and 
straw  into  the  wood  —  cattle  cannot  live 
upon  air  —  I  was  pressed  for  time.  I 
therefore  sent  for  Flaciard  to  take  my 

Elace,  but  he  could  nowhere  be  found ;  be 
ad  gone  into  hiding,  like  all  the  function- 
aries of  the  Empire,  who  are  always  ready 
to  receive  their  salaries  and  to  denounce 
people  in  quiet'  times,  and  very  sharp  in 
taking  themselves  off  the  moment  they 
ought  to  be  at  their  posts.  * 

At  ten  o'clock,  then,  I  was  obliged  to 
put  on  my  sash  and  go;  the  w^ding- 
party  were  waiting,  and  I  went  up  into 
the  hall  with  them.  I  sat  in  the  arm-ohair, 
telling  the  bridegroom  and  bride  to  draw 
near,  which  of  course  they  did. 
I  was  beginning  to  read  the  chapter  on 
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the  duties  of  husband  and  wife,  when  in  a 
moment  a  f^at  shooting  arose  outside : 
**The  Prussians  I  the  Ploissians!"  One 
of  the  eroomsmen,  with  his  bunch  of  roses, 
left ;  Chrdtien  Riohi  turns  round,  the  bride 
and  the  rest  look  at  the  door ;  and  I  stood 
there,  all  alone,  stock  fast  with  the  clerk, 
Adam  Fix.  In  a  moment  the  groomsman 
returned,  crying  out  that  the  people  of 
Fbal.rbourg  were  making  a  sortie  into  the 
wood  to  lift  our  cattle;  and  that, they 
were  coming  too  to  search  our  houses. 
Then  I  could  have  sent  all  the  wedding- 
party  to  Patagonia,  when  I  fancied  the  po- 
sition of  my  wife  and  Gr^el  in  such  a  pre- 
dicament ;  but  a  mayor  is  obliged  to  keep 
bis  dignity,  and  I  began  to  cry  oat :  Do 
you  want  to  be  married  ?   Yes  or  no  V  " 

They  returned  in  a  moment,  and  an- 
swered **YesI" 

"  Well,  you  are  married  I  " 

And  I  went  out  while  the  witnesses 
signed,  and  ran  to  the  mill. 

Happily  this  report  of  a  sortie  from 
Phabbourg  was  false.  A  .gendarme  had 
just  passed  through  the  village,  bearing 
orders  from  MacMahon,  and  hence  came  afl 
tfais  alarm. 

Nothing  new  happened  until  seven  in 
the  evening.  A  few  fugitives  were  still 
gaining  the  town ;  but  at  nightfall  began 
the  passage  of  the  5th  Army  Corps,  com- 
manded by  General  do  Failly. 

So  then  these  thirty  thousand  men,  in- 
stead of  descending  into  Alsace  by  Nieder- 
bronn,  were  now  coming  behind  us  on  the 
road  to  Metz,  on  this  side  of  the  mountain. 
They  were  not  even  thinking  of  defending 
our  passes,  but  were  taking  flight  into 
Lorraine. 

Half  our  village  had  turned  out,  aston- 
bhed  to  see  this  army  moving  in  a  com- 
pact mass,  upon  Sarrebonrg  and  F^n^* 
trange.  Until  then  it  had  been  thought 
that  a  second  battle  would  be  fought  at 
Saveme.  People  had  been  speaking  of 
defending  the  Falberg,  the  Vachberg,  and 
all  the  narrow,  rock-strewn  passes;  the 
roads  which  might  have  been  broken  up 
and  defended  with  abattis,  from  which  a 
few  good  shots  might  have  kept  whole 
regiments  in  check ;  but  the  sight  of  these 
thousands  of  men  who  were  forsaking  us 
without  having  fought  —  their  guns,  their 
mitrailleuses,  and  that  cavalry  which  were 
galloping  and  rolling  in  a  cloud  along  the 
Sigh-way,  to  get  further  out  of  the  enemy's 
reach,  —  made  our  hearts  bleed.  Nobody 
coald  understand  it. 

Then  a  poor  disabled  soldier,  lying  on 
the  grass  told  me  that  they  had  been 
ordered  from  Bitche  to  Niederbronn,  from 


Niederbronn  to  Bitche,  and  then  from 
Bitohe  to  Petersbach  and  Ottwiller,  by 
dreadful  roads !  and  that  now  they  could 
hold  on  no  longer,  they  were  all  exhausted  1 
And  in  spite  of  myself,  I  thought  that  if 
men  worn  out  to  this  degree  were  obliged 
to  fight  against  fresh  troops,  continually 
reinibrced,  they  would  be  beaten  before 
they  could  strike  a  blow !  Yes,  indeed, 
the  want  of  knowledge  of  the  country  is 
one  of  the  causes  of  our  miseries. 

Gr^del,  Catherine,  and  I,  returned  to  the 
mill  in  the  greatest  distress. 

It  had  at  last  begun  to  rain,  after  two 
months'  drought.  It  was  a  heavy  rain, 
which  lasted  all  the  night. 

My  wife  and  Gredel  had  gone  to  bed, 
but  I  could  not  close  ray  eyes.  I  walked 
up  and  down  in  the  mill,  listening  to  this 
down-pour;  the  heavy  rumbling  of  the 
guns,  the  pattering  of  endless  footsteps  iu 
the  mud.  It  was  march,  march  —  march- 
ing without  a  pause. 

How  melancholy  1  and  how  I  pitied 
these  unhappy  soldiers,  spent  with  hunger 
and  fatigue,  and  compelled  to  retreat  thus. 

Now  and  then  I  looked  at  them  through 
the  window-panes,  down  which  the  rain 
was  streaming.  They  were  marching  on 
foot,  on  horseback,  one  by  one,  by  com- 
panies, in  troops,  like  shadows.  And  every 
time  that  I  opened  the  window  to  let  in 
fresh  air,  in  the  midst  of  this  vast  tramp- 
ling of  feet,  those  neighings,  and  some- 
times the  curses  of  the  soldiers  of  the  ar- 
tillery-train, or  the  horseman  whose  horse 
had  dropped  from  fatigue  or  refused  to 
move  further,  I  could  hear  in  the  far  dis- 
tance, over  all  the  plain,  two  or  three 
leagues  from  us,  the  whistle  of  the  trains 
still  coming  and  going  in  the  passes. 

Then  noticing  upon  the  wall  one  of 
those  maps  of  the  theatre  of  war  which 
the  Government  had  sent  us  three 
weeks  ago,  and  which  extended  from  Al- 
sace as  far  as  Poland,  I  tore  it  down, 
crumpled  it  up  in  my  hand,  and  flung  it 
out.  Every thmg  came  back  to  me  full  of 
disgust  Those  maps,  those  fine  maps, 
were  part  of  the  play ;  just  like  the  con- 
spiracies devised  by  the  police,  and  the 
explanations  of  the  sous-pr^fets  to  make 
us  vote  "Yes"  in  the  Plebiscite.  Oh, 
you  play-actors  I  you  gang  of  swindlers  I 
Have  you  done  enough  yet  to  lead  astray 
your  imbecile  people?  Have  you  made 
them  miserable  enough  with  your  ill-con- 
trived plays  ? 

And  it  is  said  that  the  whole  aflair  is 
going  to  be  played  over  again ;  that  they 
mean  to  put  a  ring  through  our  noses  to 
lead  us  along;  that  many  rogues  are  reok- 
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oning  upon  it  to  settle  their  little  affairs, 
to  slip  back  into  Uieir  old  shoes,  and  to  get 
fat  again  by  slow  degrees,  rounding  their 
backs  just  like  our  curb's  £at,  when  she 
has  found  her  saucer  again  after  having 
taken  a  turn  in  the  woods  or  the  garden,  — 
it  is  possible,  indeed  1  But  then  France  will 
be  an  object  of  contempt ;  and  if  those 
fellows  succeed,  she  will  be  worse  than 
contemptible,  and  honourable  men  will 
blush  to  be  called  Frenchmen  1 

At  daybreak  I  went  to  raise  the  mildam, 
for  this  heavy  rain  had  overflowed  the 
sluice.  The  last  stragglers  were  passing. 
As  I  was  looking  up  the  village,  my  neigh- 
bour Ritter,  the  publican,  was  coming  out 
from  under  the  cart-shed  with  his  lantern ; 
a  stranger  was  following  him^a  young 
man  in  a  grey  overcoat,  tight  trousers,  a 
kind  of  leather  letter^ase  hanging  at  his 
side,  a  small  felt  hat,  turned  up  over  his 
ears,  and  a  red  ribbon  at  his  button-hole. 

This  I  concluded  was  a  Parisian ;  for  all 
the  Parisians  are  alike,  just  like  the  Eng- 
lish; you  may  tell  them  among  a  thou- 
sand. 

I  looked  and  listened. 
"So,"  said  this  man,  "you  have  no 
horse  ?  " 

"  No,  sir ;  all  our  beasts  are  in  the  wood, 
and  at  such  a  time  as  this  we  cannot  leave 
the  village." 

"  But  twenty  francs  are  pretty  good  pay 
for  four  or  five  hours." 

"  Yes,  at  ordinary  times ;  but  not  now." 

Then  I  advanced,  asking:  "Monsieur 
offers  twenty  francs  to  go  what  distance  Y  " 

"To  Sarrebourg,"  said  the  stranger, 
astonished  to  see  me. 

"  If  you  will  say  thirty,  I  will  undertake 
to  convey  you  there.  I  am  a  miller;  I 
always  want  my  horses;  there  are  no 
others  in  the  village.'* 

"  Well,  do ;  you  put  in  your  horses." 

These  thirty  francs  for  eight  leagues 
had  flashed  upon  me.  My  wife  had  just 
come  down  into  the  kitchen ;  I  told  her  of 
it ;  she  thought  I  was  doing  right. 

Having  then  eaten  a  mouthful,  with  a 
glass  of  wine,  I  went  out  to  harness  my 
horses  to  my  light  cart.  The  Parisian  was 
already  there,  waiting  for  me,  his  leather 
portmanteau  in  his  hand.  I  threw  down 
in  the  front  a  bundle  of  straw;  he  sat 
down  near  me,  and  we  went  off  at  a  trot. 

This  stranger  seeing  my  dappled  greys 
galloping  through  the  mud,  seemed  pleased. 
First  he  asked  me  the  news  of  our  part  of 
the  country,  which  I  told  him  from  the  be- 
ginning. Then  in  his  turn,  he  began  to 
tell  me  a  good  deal  that  was  not  yet  known 
by  us.    He  composed  gazettes;  he  was 


one  of  those  who  followed  the  Emperor  to 
tell  his  victories.  He  was  coming:  from 
Metz,  and  told  me  that  General  Frossard 
had  just  lost  a  great  battle  at  Forbach,  by 
his  own  fault  in  not  being  in  the  field 
while  his  troops  were  fighting ;  but  being 
engaged  at  billiards  instead. 

xou  may  be  sure  I  felt  that  to  be  im- 
possible ;  it  would  be  too  abominable ;  but 
the  Parisian  said  so  it  was,  and  so  have 
many  repeated  since. 

"So  the  Prussians,"  said  he,  "broke 
through  us,  and  I  have  had  to  lose  a  horse, 
to  get  out  of  the  confusion;  the  Uhlans 
were  pursuing ;  they  followed  nearly  to  a 
place  called  Droulingen." 

"That  is  only  four  leagues  from  this 
place,"  said  I.   "  Are  they  already  there  ?  " 

"Yes;  but  they  fell  back  immediately 
to  rejoin  the  main  body,  which  is  advanc- 
ing upon  Toul.  I  had  hoped  to  recover 
lost  ground  by  telling  of  our  victories  in 
Alsace ;  unfortunately  at  Droulingen,  the 
sad  news  of  Reichshoffen,  and  the  alarm 
of  the  flying  inhabitants,  have  informed 
me  that  we  are  driven  in  along  our  whole 
line ;  there  is  no  doubt  these  Prussians  are 
strong;  they  are  very  strong.  But  the 
Emperor  wUl  arrange  all  that  with  Bis- 
marck I " 

Th^n  he  told  me  there  was  an  under- 
standing between  the  Emperor  and  Bis- 
marck; that  the  Prussians  would  take 
Alsace ;  that  they  would  give  us  Belgium  in 
exchange ;  that  we  should  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war ;  and  then  things  would 
all  return  into  their  old  routine. 

"  His  Majesty  is  indisposed,"  said  he, 
"  and  has  need  of  rest ;  we  shall  soon  have 
Napoleon  IV.,  with  the  regency  of  her 
Majesty  the  Empress :  the  French  are  fond 
of  change." 

Thus  spoke  this  newspaper-writer,  who 
had  been  decorated,  who  can  tell  why? 
He  thought  of  nothing  but  of  getting  safe 
into  Sarrebourg,  to  catch  the  train,  and 
send  a  letter  to  his  paper;  nothing  else 
mattered  to  him.  It  Was  well  that  I  had 
taken  a  pair  of  horses,  for  it  went  on  rain- 
ing. Suddenly  we  came  upon  the  rear  of 
De  Failly's  army ;  his  gfuns,  powder-wag- 
gons, and  his  regiments  so  crowded  thd 
road,  thjit  I  had  to  take  to  the  fields,  my 
wheels  sinking  in  up  to  the  axle-trees. 

Near  Sarrebourg,  we  saw  also  on  our 
left  the  rear  of  the  other  routed  army,  the 
Turcos,  the  Zouaves,  the  chasseurs,  the 
long  trains  of  MacMahon's  guns :  so  that 
we  were  between  the  two  fugitive  routs  — 
De  Failly's  troops,  by  their  disorder,  ap- 
peared to  have  been  defeated,  like  the 
other  army.    All  the  people  who  have 
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seen  this  in  our  country  can  confirm  my 
a<KK>iint,  though  it  eeems  incredible. 

At  last,  I  arrived  at  the  Sarrebourg  sta- 
tion, when  the  Parisian  paid  me  thirty 
francs,  which  my  horses  had  fairly  earned. 
The  families  of  all  the  railway  employds 
were  just  getting  into  the  train  for  Paris ; 
and  you  may  be  sure  that  this  Govern- 
ment newsnaper-writer  was  delighted  to 
find  himseli  tnere.  He  had  his  free  pass^ 
but  for  that  the  unlucky  man  would  have 
had  to  stay  against  his  will,  like  many 
others  who  at  the  present  time  are  boast- 
ing loudly  of  having  made  a  firm  stand 
waiting  for  the  enemy. 

I  quickly  started  home  again  by  cross- 
roads, and  about  twelve  I  reached  Kothalp. 
The  artillery  was  thundering  amongst  the 
mountains ;  crowds  of  people  were  climb- 
ing and  running  down  the  littl?  hill  near 
the  church  to  listen  to  the  distant  roar. 
Cousin  George  was  calmly  smoking  his 
pipe  at  the  window,  looking  at  all  these 
people  coming  and  going. 

"  ^Vhat  is  going  on  V  **  said  I,  stopping 
my  cart  before  his  door. 

"  Nothing,"  said  he ;  "  only  the  Prussians 
attacking  the  little  fort  of  Lichtenberg. 
But  where  are  you  coming  from  V  " 

"  From  Sarrebourg." 

And  I  related  to  him  in  a  few  words 
what  the  Parisian  had  told  me. 

"  Ah !  now  it  is  all  plain,"  said  he.  "  I 
could  not  understand  why  the  5th  Corps 
was  filing  off  into  Lorraine,  without  mak- 
ing one  day*s  stand  in  our  mountains, 
which  are  so  easily  defended :  it  did  really 
seem  too  cowardly.  But  now  that  Fros- 
sard  is  beaten  at  Forbach,  the  thing  is  ex- 
plained—  our  flank  is  turned.  De  Failiy 
IS  afraid  of  being  taken  between  two  vic- 
torious armies.  He  has  only  to  gain 
ground,  for  the  cattle-dealer  David  has 
just  told  me  that  he  has  seen  Uhlans  be- 
hind F^n6trange.  The  line  of  the  Vosges 
is  surrendered;  and  we  owe  this  misfor- 
tune to  Monsieur  Frossard,  tutor  to  the 
Prince  Imperial  1 " 

The  schoolmaster,  Adam  Fix,  was  then 
coming  down  from  the  hill  witli  his  wife ; 
and  cried  that  a  battle  was  going  on  near 
Bitche.  He  did  not  stop  on  account  of  the 
rain.  George  told  me  to  listen  a  few  min- 
utes. We  could  hear  deep  and  distant  re- 
ports of  heavy  guns,  and  others  not  bo 
loud. 

"Those  heavy  reports,"  said  Greorge, 
"come  from  the  great  siege-guns  of  the 
fort;  the  others  are  the  enemy's  lighter 
artillery.   At  this  moment,  the  German 


army,  at  six  leagues  from  us,  victorious  in 
Alsace,  is  on  the  road  from  Woerth  to 
Siewettler,  to  join  hands  with  the  army 
that  is  moving  on  Metz ;  it  is  defiling  past 
the  guns  of  the  fort.  To-morrow  we  shall 
see  their  advanced  guard  march  past  us. 
It  is  a  melancholy  story  to  be  defeated 
through  the  fault  of  an  imbecile  and  his 
courtiers ;  but  we  must  always  remember, 
as  a  small  consolation,  to  every  man  his 
turn."  He  began  again  to  smoke,  and  I 
went  on  my  way  home,  where  I  put  up  my 
horses.  I  had  earned  my  thirty  francs  in 
six  hours ;  but  this  did  not  give  me  com- 
plete satisfaction.  My  wife  and  Gr6del 
were  also  on  the  hill  listening  to  the  firing 

—  half  the  village  were  up  there ;  and  aU 
at  once  I  saw  Raciard,  wno  could  not  be 
found  the  day  before,  jumping  through  the 
gardens,  puffing  and  panting  for  breath. 

"  You  hear,  Slonsieur  le  Maire,"  he  cried 

—  "  you  hear  the  battle  ?  It>  is  King  Victor 
Emmanuel  coming  to  our  help  with  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  men  I " 

At  this  I  could  no  longer  contain  my« 
self,  and  I  cried  —  "Monsieur  Placiard,  if 
you  take  me  for  a  fool,  you  are  quite  mis- 
taken ;  and  if  you  are  one,  you  had  better 
hold  your  tongue.  It  is  no  use  any  longer 
telling  these  poor  people  false  news,  as  you 
have  been  doing  for  eighteen  years,  to 
keep  up  their  hopes  to  the  last  moment. 
This  will  never  more  bring  tobacco-excise 
to  you,  and  stamp-offices  to  your  sons. 
The  time  for  play-acting  is  over.  You  are 
telling  me  this  through  love  of  lying  ;  but 
I  have  had  enough  of  all  these  abominable 
tricks.  I  now  see  things  clearly.  We 
have  been  plundered  from  end  to  end  by 
fellows  of  your  sort,  and  now  we  are  going 
to  pay  for  you,  without  having  had  any 
benefit  ourselves.  If  the  Prussians  be- 
come our  masters,  if  they  bestow  places 
and  salaries,  you  will  be  their  best  friend ; 
you  will  denounce  the  patriots  in  the  com- 
mune, and  vou  will  have  them  to  vote 
plebiscites  for  Bismarck  1  What  does  it 
matter  to  you  whether  you  are  a  French- 
man or  a  German  ?  Your  true  lord,  your 
true  king,  your  true  emperor,  is  the  man 
who  pays  1 " 

As  fast  as  I  spoke  my  wrath  increased, 
and  all  at  once  I  shouted :  "  Wait,  Mon- 
sieur 1*  Adjoint,  wait  till  I  come  out ;  I  will 
pay  yon  off  for  the  Emperor,  for  his  Minis- 
ters, and  all  the  infamous  crew  of  your 
sort  who  have  brought  the  Prussians  into 
France  I "  But  I  had  scarcely  reached  the 
door,  when  he  had  already  turned  the 
comer. 
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From  The  Fortnlgbtlx  RotIsw. 
TH£  n>£ALI8M  OF  MILTON. 

The  critic  who  would  find  some  single 
expression  which  resumes  the  tendency  of 
each  of  an  artist's  works,  or  an  expression 
wiiich  resumes  the  tendency  of ,  all  his 
works  taken  together,  is  commonly  en- 
gaged in  falsifying  the  truth  of  criticism, 
and  in  all  cases  runs  a  risk  of  losing  the 
faithfulness  of  sympathy,  the  disengaged- 
ness  of  intelligence,  the  capacity  for  as- 
suming various  spiritual  attitudes  which 
should  belong  to  him.  A  man  will  not  be 
comprehended  in  a  formula,  nor  will  the 
work.of  a  man.  But  in  the  case  of  Milton, 
and  those  who  resemble  him  in  his  method 
as  an  artist,  this  doctrinaire  style  of  criti- 
cism is  at  least  not  illegitimate.  No  poem, 
of  course,  is  reducible  to  an  abstract  state- 
ment or  idea ;  yet  the  statement,  the  idea, 
may  be  the  germ  from  which  the  poem  has 
sprung.  A  tree  glorious  with  all  its 
leaves  and  blossoming  is  much  more  than 
the  seed  in  which  it  lay  concealed;  yet 
from  the  seed,  with  favourable  earth  and 
skies,  it  grew.  Milton  never  sang  as  the 
bird  sings,  with  spontaneous  pleasure, 
through  an  impulse  unobserved  and  un- 
modified by  the  intellect.  The  intention 
of  each  poem  is  clearly  conceived  by  him- 
self; the  form  is  elaborated  with  a  con- 
scious study  of  effects.  There  is  in  him 
none  of  the  delicious  imprdvu  of  Shak- 
speare.  Milton's  nature  never  reacted 
simply  and  directly,  finding  utterance  in  a 
lyrical  cry,  when  impressions  from  the 
world  of  nature  or  of  society  aroused 
the  faculty  of  song.  The  reaction  was 
checked,  and  did  not  find  expression  until 
he  had  considered  his  own  feelings,  and 
inodified  or  altered  them  upon  the  sugges- 
tions of  his  intellect.  Milton's  passion  is 
great,  but  deliberate,  approved  by  his 
judgment,  and  he  never  repents,  feeling 
that  repentance  would  be  a  confession,  not 
only  of  sin,  but  of  extreme  weakness  and 
fatuity.   He  is  not  imaginative  in  the  high 


est  —  in   Shakspeare's  —  manner.  Each 


character  of  his  mask,  his  drama,  his  epics,  | 
is  an  ideal  character  —  a  Miltonic  abstrac- 1 
tion  incarnated.    He  himself  is,  as  much  | 
as  may  be,  an  ideal  personage:  his  life 
does  not  grow  in  large,  vital  unconscious- 1 
ness,  but  is  modelled,  sometimes  labori-! 
ously,  after  an  idea.    And  consequently 
his  life,  like  his  writings,  lacks  the  itnpr^ou. 
He  resolves  in  early  youth  that  it  shall  be 
a  great  life,  and  he  carries  out  his  resolu- 
tion unfalteringly  from  first  to  last.  He 
tends  his  own  genius,  and  .observes  it. 
He  waits  for  its  maturity,  and  watches. 
He  accepts  his  powers  as  trusts  from  God, 


and  will  neither  go  beyond  nor  £Edl  short 
of  them.  He  is  noble,  but  we  are  some- 
times painfully  aware  that  it  is  a  nobleness 
prepense.  He  loves  to  imagine  himself  in 
neroic  attitudes  —  as  defender  of  Eng- 
land and  of  liberty,  as  the  afflicted  cham- 
pion of  his  people  fallen  on  evil  days. 
.His  very  recreation  is  pre-arranged  — 
Mild  heaven  ordains  a  time  for  pleaa- 
ure.* 

In  all  this  Milton  was  unlike  Shak- 
speare ;  and  as  the  men  differed,  so  did  the 
times.  During  the  brighter  years  of  the 
Elizabethan  period,  when  life  —  life  of  the 
intellect,  life  of  the  imagination,  religious 
life,  life  of  the  nation,  ancblife  of  the  indi- 
vidual —  with  one  great  bound  had  broken 
through  and  over  the  medisaval  dykes  and 
dams,  and  was  rushing  onwards,  somewhat 
turbid,  somewhat  violent,  yet  gaining  s 
law  and  a  majestic  order  from  the  mere 
weight  of  the  advancing  mass  of  waters — 
at  that  fortunate  tim^to  live  was  the  chief 
thing,  not  to  adopt  and  adhere  to  a  theorj 
of  living. 

**  Bliss  was  it  in  that  dawn  to  be  alive. 
But  to  be  young  was  very  heaven!  •* 

At  the  time  when  MUton  reached  man- 
hood, the  unity  of  this  new  life  of  England 
was  broken,  and  there  were  two  con^pico* 
ous  theories  of  life,  to  one  of  which  each 
man  was  compelled  to  attach  himself;  two 
experiments  of  living,  of  which  each  per- 
son must  assay  one ;  two  doctrines  In  reli- 
gion, two  tendencies  in  politics,  two  sys- 
tems of  social  conduct  and  of  manners. 
The  large  insouciance  of  the  earlier  fashion 
of  living  was  gone ;  everyone  could  tell  why 
he  was  what  he  was. 

Thus  the  character  of  the  period  fell  in 
with  Milton's  natural  tendency  towards 
the  conscious  modelling  of  his  life  as  & 
man,  and  of  his  works  as  an  artist  after 
certain  ideals,  types,  abstractions.  It  is 
not  a  little  remarkable  that  we  have  the 
authority  and  example  of  Milton  himself 
for  applying  to  his  writings  that  criticism 
which  looks  for  an  intention  or  express 
purpose  as  the  germinal  centre  of  each,  and 
which  attempts  to  discover  an  unity  in 
them  all,  resulting  from  the  constant  pres- 
ence of  one  dominant  idea.  In  the  "  D,^- 
fensio  Secunda"  Milton  looks  back  over 
his  more  important  prose  works,  and  he 
finds  that  thev  all  move  in  a  harmonious 
systeila  around  a  central  conception  of  lib- 
erty. An  Ideal  of  liberty  was  that  which 
presided  over  his  public  life,  his  life  in  the 
world  of  action,  and  the  books  which  were 

•  Sonnet  to  CttUo  Skinner. 
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meant  to  bear  upon  the  world  of  action 
refer  to  that  ideal.   There  are  three  forms 
or  species  of  liberty,  Milton  tells  us,  which 
are  essential  to  the  happiness  of  man  as  a 
member  of  society  —  refigious  liberty,  do- 
mestic, civil.    From  an  early  period  the 
first  of  these  had  occupied  liis  thoughts. 
**  What  he  had  in  view  when  he  hesitated 
to  become  a  clergyman,"  Professor  Mas- 
son  remarks,  "  was,  in  all  probability,  less 
the  letter  of  the  articles  to  be  subscribed, 
and  of  the  oaths  to  be  taken,  than  the 
general  condition  of  the  Church  at  that 
partioular  time."   Prelatical  tyranny,  and 
the  theories  by  which  it  was  justified,  in- 
spired the  indignatSt  pamphlets  to  write 
whiich  Milton  resolutefy  put  poetry  aside. 
Domestic  liberty  "  involves  three  material 
qnestions  —  the  conditions  of  the  coiyugal 
tie,  the  education  of  children,  and  the  free 
publication  of  one's  thoughts."  •   Each  of 
these  was  made  a  subject  of  distinct  con- 
sideration— in  "  Tetraohordon  "  and  other 
writings  on  the  question  of  divorce,  in  the 
Letter  addressed  to  Samuel  HartUb  on 
education,  and  in  the  Speech  for  the  liberty 
of  unlicensed  printing.   Were  it  one  of  Mil- 
ton's critics,  and  not  Milton  himself,  who 
had  thus  classed  the      Areopagitica " 
amongst  the  treatises  in  defence  of  domes- 
tic liberty,  or  who  had  represented  the 
letter  to  nartlib  as  concerned  with  liberty 
in  any  of  its  forms,  should  we  not  be 
ready  to  declare  that  he  had  departed 
from  the  sincerity  of  criticism,  and  was 
forcing  the  author's  works  at  any  cost  to 
accord  with  the  theory  of  his  own  ?  Yet 
there  is  no  forcing  here ;  there  is  only  the 
compulsion  put  upon  Milton  himself  by  his 
dominant  idea.    Civil  liberty  occupied  him 
last.    He  thought  at  an  earlier  season 
that  it  might  be  left  to  the  magistrates. 
It  was  not  until  events  had  proved  that 
his  pen  might  be  wielded  as  a  powerful 
weapon  in  its  defence,  that  the  "  Icono- 
clastes,"  the  "Pro  Populo  Anglicano  De- 
fensio,"  and  the  **  Defensio  Secunda  "  were 
produced. 

Thus  we  are  directed  by  Mlton  himself 
to  observe  how  the  great  cycle  of  his  prose 
works  revolves  around  this  controlling 
idea  of  liberty.  One  is  tempted  to  go 
CD,  and  endeavour  to  apply  this  author- 
ized kind  of  criticism  to  Milton's  poetry. 
Would  it  be  surprising,  or  not  rather  a 
thing  to  be  expected,  if  a  certain  unity  of 
idea  became  apparent  in  the  work  of  the 
poet  as  in  that  of  the  pamphleteer  ?  Mil- 
ton being  what  he  was,  a  man  governed 
by  ideas,  and  those  ideas  being  persistent 

•  "  Dtiffenslo  SeonncU.'' 


and  few  —  Milton's  poetry  at  the  same 
time  dealing  with  moral  truth,  and  the 
abiding  meanings  of  things — might  we 
not  naturally  look  for  a  single  chief  tend- 
ency, a  permanent  presence  of  one  domi- 
nant conception  in  all  his  poetical  self-ut- 
terance, epic  and  dramatic  I 

Milton's  inner  life,  of  which  his  poetry 
is  an  expression,  as  his  prose  is  an  expres- 
sion  of  his  outer,  public  life,  was  an  un- 
ceasing tending  from  evil  to  good,  from 
base  or  common  to  noble,  a  perpetual  aspi- 
ration to  moral  greatness.  Not  less  than 
Goethe  he  studied  self-culture.  But  whilo 
(voethe,  with  his  deliberate  Hellenism, 
made  man  an  end  to  himself,  Milton,  over 
whom  the  Hebrew  spirit  kept  jealous 
guard,  con3idf?red  man  at  his  highest  as 
the  creature  of  God.  And  in  the  hierarchy 
of  human  faculties  Milton  assigned  the 
place  of  supreme  authority,  as  Goethe 
never  did,  to  those  powers  which  lie  upon 
the  Godward  side  of  our  humanity,  to 
those  perceptions  and  volitions  which  are 
concerned  with  moral  good  and  evil.  The 
impartiality  of  Goethe's  self-culture  was 
undisturbed  by  any  vivid  sense  of  sin. 
No  part  of  his  being  seemed  to  him  in  ex- 
treme peril  from  spiritual  foes,  no  part  ap- 
peared the  object  of  a  fierce  assault;  it 
was  easy  for  him'^to  transfer  his  attention 
serenely  from  this  side  of  his  nature  to 
that,  while ^ith  resolute  and  calm  persist- 
ence he  strove  to  attain  completeness  of 
self-development.  To  Goethe  the  world 
was  a  gymnasium  or  academy,  and  life  a 
period  of  higher  education.  The  peculi- 
arity of  Milton's  view  was,  that  oefore 
him  the  world  lay  as  a  battle-field,  life  was 
a  warfare  against  principalities  and  powers, 
and  the  good  man  a  champion  of  God. 
The  sense  of  sin  never  forsook  him,  nor 
that  of  a  glorious  possibility  of  virtue. 
To  Goethe  nature  presented  itself  as  a 
harmonious  OTOup  of  influences  favourable, 
upon  the  whole,  towards  man;  what  he 
chiefly  feared  was  a  mistake  in  his  plan  of 
culture,  the  substituting  in  his  lifelong 
education  of  a  subordinate  power  or  fac- 
ulty of  his  nature  for  the  master  power. 
What  Milton  feared  before  all  else  was 
disloyalty  to  God,  and  a  consequent  hell ; 
and  to  him  nature,  in  its  most  significant 
aspect,  was  but  the  scene  of  an  indefatiga- 
ble antagonism  between  good  and  evil. 
In  other  words,  Milton  was  essentially  a 
Puritan.  In  spite  of  his  classical  culture, 
and  his  Renaissance  sense  of  beauty,  he 
not  less  than  Bunyan  saw,  as  the  prime 
fact  of  the  world,  Diabolus  at  odds  with 
Immanuel.  He,  as  well  as  Bunyan,  beheld 
a  Celestial  City  and  a  City  of  Destruction, 
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standing  remote  from  one  another,  with 
hostile  rulers.  Milton  added,  as  Bunyan 
also  added,  that  final  victory  must  lie  upon 
the  side  of  good.  That  is,  he  asserted 
eternal  Providence.  There  is  a  victory, 
which  is  God*8,  not  ours ;  it  is  our  part  to 
cleave  to  the  Eternal  One,  his  part  to 
achieve  the  triumph  on  our  behalf. 

Here  we  possess  the  dominant  idea 
which  governed  the  inner  life  of  Milton, 
and  the  dominant  idea  around  whioh  re- 
volves the  cycle  of  his  poetical  works,  as 
that  of  his  prose  works  revolves  around 
the  idea  of  liberty.  There  is  a  mortal 
battle  waged  between  the  powers  of  good 
and  evil.  Therefore  in  each  of  Milton's 
greater  poems  there  are  two  parties,  op- 
posed as  light  and  darkness  are  opposed, 
there  are  hostile  forces  arrayed  for  strife 
on  this  side  and  on  that.  But  God  is  om- 
nipotent, the  everlasting  Jehovah.  There 
is,  therefore,  in  every  inatanoe  a  victory  of 
the  righteous,  wrought  out  for  them  by 
Divine  help. 

In  addition  to  this,  let  it  be  borne  in 
mind  that  Milton,  as  an  artist  works  in  the 
manner  of  an  idealist.  His  starting^-point 
is  ordinarily  an  abstraction.  Whereas 
with  Bunyan  abstract  virtues  and  vices 
are  perpetually  tending  to  become  real 
persons,  with  Milton  each  real  person  tends 
to  become  the  representative  of  an  idea  or 
a  group,  more  or  less  complex,  of  ideas. 
Hopeful,  and  old  Honest,  and  Mr.  Feeble- 
Mind,  as  we  read^  grow  by  degrees  into 
actual  human  beings,  who,  had  we  lived 
two  centuries  ago,  might  have  been  known 
to  us  as  respected  Puritan  neighbours. 
Samson  and  Dalila,  and  not  alone  these 

Eersons  of  remote  Eastern  tradition,  but 
lady  Alice  Egerton  and  her  brothers,  ver- 
itably alive  and  breathing,  are,  as  Milton 
shows  them,  objects  (to  borrow  a  phrase 
of  Dr.  Newman)  rather  of  notional  than 
real  apprehension. 

"  Com  us "  is  the  work  of  a  youthful 
spirit,  enamoured  of  its  ideals  of  beauty 
and  of  virtue,  zealous  to  exhibit  the  iden- 
tity of  moral  loveliness  with  moral  severity. 
The  real  incident  from  which  the  mask 
originated  disengages  itself,  in  the  imagi- 
nation of  Milton,  from  the  world  of  actual  I 
occurrences,  and  becomes  an  occasion  for ' 
the  dramatic  play  of  his  own  poetical  ab- 1 
stractions.  The  young  English  gentlemen 
cast  off  their  identity  and  individuality, 
and  appear  in  the  elementary  shapes  of 
«  First  Brother  and  "  Second  Brother.'* 
The  Lady  Alice  rises  into  an  ideal  imper- 
sonation of  virgin  strength  and  virtue. 
The  scene  is  earth,  a  wild  wood;  but 
earth,  as  in  all  the  poems  of  Milton,  with 


the  heavens  arching  over  it  —  a  dim  spot, 
in  which  men  "  strive  to  keep  np  a  frail 
and  feverish  being  "  set  below  the  "  starry 
threshold  of  Jove's  Court,** 

Where  those  immortal  shapes 
Of  bright  aerial  spirits  live  iospherM 
In  regions  mild  of  calm  and  serene  air." 

From  its  first  ncene  to  the  last  the  drama 
is  a  representation  of  the  trials,  difficulties, 
and  dangers  to  whioh  moral  purity  is  ex- 
posed in  this  world,  and  of  the  victory  of 
the  better  principle  in  the  soul,  gained  by 
strenuous  human  endeavour  aided  by  the 
grace  of  God-  In  this  spiritual  warfare 
the  powers  of  good  and  ^  evil  are  arrayed 
against  one  another ;  upon  this  side  the 
Lady,  her  brothers  (tvpes  of  human  help- 
fulness weak  in  itselt,  and  liable  to  go 
astray),  and  the  supernatural  powers  aux- 
iliar  to  virtue  in  heaven  and  in  earth  — 
the  Attendant  Spirit  and  the  nymph 
Sabrina. 

The  enchanter  Comns  is  son  of  Bacchus 
and  Circe,  and  inheritor  of  twofold  vice. 
If  Milton  had  pictured  the  life  of  innocent 
mirth  in  "  L' Allegro,**  here  was  a  picture 
to  set  beside  the  other,  a  vision  of  the 
genius  of  sensual  indulgence.  Yet  Comus 
is  inwardly,  not  outwardly  foul ;  no  grim 
monster  like  that  which  the  mediaeval  im- 
agination conjured  up  to  terrify  the  spirit 
and  disgust  the  senses.  The  attempt  of 
sin  upon  the  soul  as  conceived  by  Milton 
is  not  the  open  and  violent  obsession  of  a 
brute  power,  but  involves  a  cheat,  an  im- 
posture. The  soul  is  put  upon  its  trial 
through  the  seduction  of  the  senses  and 
the  lower  parts  of  our  nature.  Flattering 
lies  entice  the  ears  of  Eve ;  Christ  is  tried 
by  false  visions  of  power  and  glory,  and 
beneficent  ruin ;  Samson  is  defrauded  of 
his  strength  by  deceitful  blandishment 
And  in  like  manner  Comus  must  needs 
possess  a  beauty  of  his  own,  such  beaaty 
as  ensnares  the  eye  untrained  in  the  severe 
school  of  moral  perfection.  Correggio 
sought  him  as  a  favorite  model,  but  not 
Michael  Angelo.  He  is  sensitive  to  rich 
forms  and  sweet  sounds,  graceful  in  ora- 
tory, possessed,  like  Satan,  of  high  intel- 
lect, but  intellect  in  the  service  of  the 
senses ;  he  surrounds  himself  with  a  world 
of  art  which  lulls  the  soul  into  forgetfiil- 
ness  of  its  higher  instincts  and  of  duty; 
his  palace  is  stately,  and  *^  set  out  with  all 
manner  of  deliciousness." 

Over  against  this  potent  enchanter 
stands  the  virginal  figure  of  the  Lady,  who 
is  stronger  than  he.  Toung  men,  them- 
selves conscious  of  high  powers,  and  who 
are  more  truly  acquainted  with  admiration 
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than  with  love,  find  the  presence  of 
strength  in  woman  invincibly  attractive. 
Shakspeare,  in  his  earlier  dramatic  period, 
delighted  to  represent  such  female  charac- 
ters as  Rosalind,  and  Beatrice,  and  Portia; 
characters  at  once  stronger  and  weaker 
than  his  Imogens  and  Desdemonas,  — 
stronger  because  more  intellectual,  weaker 
because  less  harmoniously  feminine.  Shel- 
ley, who  was  never  other  than  young,  ex- 
hibited different  types  of  heroic  womanly 
nature,  as  conceived  by  him,  in  Cyntha  of 
"The  Revolt  of  Islam,"  and  in  Beatrice 
Cenci.  Something  of  weakness  belongs 
to  the  Lady  of  Milton,  because  she  is  a 
woman,  accustomed  to  the  protection  of 
others,  tenderly  nurtured,  with  a  fair  and 
gentle  body ;  but  when  the  hour  of  trial 
comes  she  shows  herself  strong  in  powers 
of  jud^ent  and  of  reasoning,  strong  in 
her  spiritual  nature,  in  her  tenacity  of 
moral  truth,  in  her  indignation  against 
sin.  Although  alone,  and  encompassed  by 
evil  and  dancer,  she  is  fearless,  and  so 
clear-sighted  that  the  juggling  practice  of 
her  antagonist  is  wholly  ineffectual  against 
her.  There  is  much  in  the  Lady  which  re- 
sembles the  youthful  Milton  himself — he, 
the  Lady  of  his  college  —  and  we  may  well 
believe  that  the  great  debate  concerning 
temperance  was  not  altogether  dramatic 
(where,  indeed, is  Milton  truly  dramatic?), 
but  was  in  part  a  record  of  passages  in  the 
poeVs  own  spiritual  history.  Milton  ad- 
mired the  Lady  as  he  admired  the  ideal 
which  he  projected  before  him  of  himself. 
She  is,  indeea,  too  admirable  to  be  an  ob- 
ject of  cherishing  love.  We  could  almost 
prolong  her  sufferings  to  draw  a  more 
complete  enthusiasm  from  the  sight  of  her 
heroic  attitude. 

The  lady  is  unsubdued,  and  indeed  un- 
Bubduable,  because  her  will  remains  her 
own,  a  citadel  without  a  breach ;  but  *^  her 
corporal  rind "  is  manacled,  she  is  set  in 
the  enchanted  chair  and  cannot  leave  it. 
Richardson,  an  artist  who  like  Milton 
wrought  in  the  manner  of  the  idealists, 
conceived  a  similar  situation  in  his  Clarissa. 
To  subdue  the  will  of  the  noble  and  beau- 
tiful woman  against  whom  he  has  set  him- 
self is  as  much  the  object  of  Lovelace  as 
to  gain  possession  of  her  person.  His 
mastery  over  her  outward  fate  grows 
steadily  from  less  to  more,  until  at  length 
it  is  absolute;  but  her  true  personality 
(and  Richardson  never  lets  us  forget  this) 
remains  remote,  untouched,  victorious, 
and  her  death  itself  is  not  defeat,  but  a 
well-conducted  retreat  from  this  life  to  a 
position  of  greater  security  and  freedom. 
Meanwhile,  —  to  return  to  "(Domus,"  — 


the  brothers  wander  in  the  wood.  They 
are  alike  in  being  aimless  and  helpless ;  if 
they  are  distinguished  from  one  another, 
it  is  only  as  "  First  Brother  "  and  "  Second 
Brother,"  and  by  one  of  the  simple  devices 
common  to  ideal  artists — first  brother  is 
a  philosopher  and  full  of  hope  and  faith ; 
second  brother  is  more  apprehensive,  and 
less  thoroughly  groundeoi  in  ethics  and 
metaphysics.  The  deliverance  of  their 
sister  would  be  impossible  but  for  supers 
natural  interposition,  the  aid  afforded  by 
the  Attendant  Spirit  from  Jove's  court. 
In  other  words,  Divine  Providence  is  as- 
serted. Not  without  higher  than  human 
aid  is  the  Lady  rescued,  and  through  the 
weakness  of  the  mortal  instruments  of  di- 
vine grace  but  half  the  intended  work  is 
accomplished.  Comus  escapes  bearing  his 
magic  wand,  to  deceive  other  strayeis  in 
the  wood,  to  work  new  enchantments,  and 
swell  his  rout  of  ugly-headed  followers. 

Little  need  be  said  of  *•  Paradise  Lost ; " 
the  central  idea  is  obvious.  There  is 
again  a  great  contention,  Heaven  and  Hell 
striving  for  the  mastery.  Satan  and  his 
angels  are  warring,  first  tumulcuously  and 
a^r wards  by  crafty  ways,  against  Grod 
and  Messiah,  and  the  Executor's  of  God's 
purposes.  Each  of  the  infernal  Thrones 
and  Dominations  is  an  ideal  conception, 
the  representative  of  a  single  living  lust. 
Satan  himself  is  the  spirit  of  duobedience, 
that  supreme  sin  of  which  all  other  sins  are 
but  modes ;  he  is  a  will  alienated  from 
God,  and  proudly  accepting  such  alicn;i- 
tion  as  the  law  of  his  nature.  Man's  vir- 
tue is  placed  upon  its  trial.  Paradise,  so 
far  from  being  the  peaceful  garden,  is  the 
central  battle-field  of  the  whole  universe. 
Adam  falls,  and  evil  for  a  time  appears  to 
have  gained  the  day ;  but  such  an  appear- 
ance cannot  but  be  fallacious  —  the  woman 
contains  within  her  the  seed  of  promise, 
the  great  Deliverer  who  shall  bruise  the 
serpent's  head.  To  "  assert  eternal  Prov- 
idence "  is  the  declared  intention  of  the 
whole  work.  It  closes,  if  in  no  triumphant 
strain,  yet  in  a  spirit  of  serious  confidence 
concerning  the  future  : — 

"  Some  natural  tears  thoy  dropped,  but  wiped 
them  soon; 

The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to 
choose 

Their  plaoe  of  rest,  and  Providcnoe  their 
guide : 

They  hand  in  hand,  with  wandering  steps 
and  slow, 

Through  £den  took  their  solitary  way.*' 

By  the  time  "  Paradise  Lost "  was  writ- 
ten, Milton  had  known  love  as  distinct 
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from  admiratioD,  the  attraction,  not  of 
identical  but  of  complementary  qualities. 
The  novel  delight  of  surrender  to  a  charm, 
the  charm  of  a  being  weaker  and  fairer 
than  himself,  had  been  enough,  and  he  had 
not  provided  for  the  difficulties  of  accom- 
modating this  new  selfnaurrender  to  the 
self-maintenance  which  was  his  natural  and 
his  habitual  temper.  Ere  long  the  dis- 
covery was  made  of  feminine  frailty.  The 
Lady  of  "  Comus  "  had  been  created  out 
of  elements  which  belonged  to  his  own 
character.  Eve  was  created  out  of  all  that 
he  was  not  and  could  not  be.  The  Lady 
is  admirable ;  Eve  is  supremely  desirable. 
If  the  Lady  had  been  seduced  by  the  fraud 
of  Comus,  and  had  fallen,  we  should  leave 
her  among  the  monsters,  and  despair  of 
goodness;  but  Eve,  when  she  has  eaten 
the  apple,  is  hardly  less  loveable  than  be- 
fore, and  we  know  that  hardly  any  fall  is 
fatal  to  a  character  like  hers,  which  has  no 
inexorable  virtue;  it  bends,  but  is  not 
broken.  "  Eve  is  a  kind  of  abstract  wo- 
man ;  essentially  a  typical  being ;  an 
official  mother  of  all  living."  She  is  the 
Miltonic  conception  of  the  "eternal  femi- 
nine "  ( dan  Ewigweihliche )  in  nature. 

What  passavje  in  the  life  of  Christ  would 
Milton  select  for  treatment  as  the  subject 
of  his  second  epic  ?  Paradise  had  been 
forfeited  by  the  disobedience  of  Adam; 
by  the  perfect  obedience  of  the  Son  of  Grod 
it  was  recovered.  The  supreme  act  of 
submission  to  his  Father's  will  was  surely 
his  obedience  unto  death,  "  even  the  death 
of  the  cross."  **  O  my  Father,  if  this  cup 
may  not  pass  away  from  me  except  I 
drink  it,  thy  will  be  done."  The  contrast 
is  absolute  between  such  obedient  fidelity 
as  this,  and  the  wilfulness  and  disloyalty 
of  the  first  Adam.  And  when  Christ  had 
suffered  death,  and  despoiled  hell,  and 
risen  again,  then  Paradise  was  truly  and 
completely  regained.  Yet  it  is  not  the 
passion,  the  death,  and  the  triumphant 
resurrection  of  the  Saviour  which  Milton 
determined  to  render  into  song.  Does  the 
reader  not  feel  a  certain  incongruity  in  the 
appropriating  of  this  name  "  Paradise  Re- 
gained '*  to  a  poem  which  leaves  Christ  at 
the  outset  of  his  earthly  career,  with  his 
crown  of  thorns  yet  to  wear,  and  his  cross 
to  be  borne  to  Calvary  ?  Not  so  did  Mil- 
ton feel.  To  him  the  first  complete  vic- 
tory over  Satan  was  equivalent  to  the 
final  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  dark- 
ness, and  the  restoration  of  the  reign  of 
all  goodness.  The  great  warfare  was  then 
brought  to  an  issue  —  then,  for  the  first 
time  —  and  that  issue  was  decisive.  Satan 
had  found  one  mightier  than  he  in  the  Di- 


vine Man.  Now,  obvionsly,  no  passage  in 
the  life  of  Christ  illustrates  in  such  naked 
contrast  the  struggle  between  the  powers 
of  good  and  of  evil  as  the  assault  made 
upon  the  virtue  of  Christ  himself  by  the 
arch-enemy.  Victory  in  such  a  contest  as 
that  must  be  ultimate  victory.  This, 
therefore,  naturally  from  Milton's  point  of 
view  became  the  subject  of  "  Paradise  Re- 
gained." 

In  treating  the  history  of  the  temptation 
in  the  wilderness,  the  genius  of  the  poet 
moved  under  peculiar  advantages.  Milton 
was  never  dramatic  in  the  high  sense  of 
that  word.  Varying,  vital  movement  of 
thought  and  passion  he  was  unable  to  ex- 
hibit. The  mystery  and  obscurity  of  life 
do  not  belong  to  the  characters  created  bj 
hin^.  Each  of  them  is  perfectly  intelligi- 
ble. But  Milton  excelled  in  the  represen- 
tation of  characters  in  position^  and  more 
particularly  in  the  discussion  of  a  "  topic  " 
by  two  characters  who  occupy  fixed  and 
opposing  points  of  view.  This  was  not 
dialogue;  there  is  no  giving  and  taking  of 
ideas,  no  shifting  of  positions,  no  fluctuant 
moods,  no  mobility  of  thought.  It  was 
rather  debate,  a  forensic  pleading,  with 
counsel  on  this  side  and  on  that.  It  was 
a  duel,  not  with  rapiers  gleaming  under 
and  over  one  another,  and  in  a  moment's 
irregular  strife  changing  hands  —  not  such 
a  duel,  but  one  much  more  deliberate,  the 
antagonists  alternately  letting  off  their 
heavy  charges  of  argument,  and  alternate- 
Iv  awaiting  the  formidable  reply.  Para- 
dise Regained  "  is  a  series  of  such  debates, 
which  remind  us  of  the  scene  between  Co- 
mus and  the  Lady  in  Milton's  early  poem, 
where  already  the  Miltonic  manner  ap- 
pears fully  formed. 

By  obedience  Christ  regains  Paradise, 
loyalty  to  God,  fidelity  to  the  righteous 
Father,  is  the  supreme  excellence  of  his 
character ;  its  strength  is  not  Pagan  self- 
dependence,  but  Hebrew  self-devotion  to 
the  Eternal  One.  The  consciousness  of 
filial  virtue,  of  the  union  of  his  will  with 
that  of  the  Father,  supports  him  through 
every  trial.  At  the  same  time  this  obedi- 
ence, unlike  that  claimed  from  Adam,  does 
not  lie  in  the  passive  accepting  of  an  arbi- 
trary rule.  The  Saviour  is  a  champion  of 
God.  He  is  filled,  like  the  ancient  heroes 
of  the  Jewish  race,  with  active  zeal  for  the 
glory  of  God,  and  his  people's  service :  — 

*•  Victorious  deeds 
Flamed  in  my  heart,  heroic  acts;  one  while 
To  rescue  Israel  from  the  Roman  yoke; 
Then  to  subdue  and  quell,  o'er  all  the  earth. 
Brute  violence  and  proud  tyrannio  po  v*r, 
Till  truth  were  freed,  and  equity  restored.*' 
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He  is  a  worthy  leader  of  mankind  in  the 
great  warfare  against  sin  and  death, 
greater  in  his  virtue  than  Adam  could  pos- 
sibly have  been,  because  the  virttie  of 
Christ  is  generous  and  aspiring,  not  mere 
obedience  for  obedience'  sake.  Such  an 
antaffonist  no  power  of  evil  could  with- 
stand. Satan  is  not  only  foiled,  but  crush- 
ingly  defeated.  The  purpose  and  the 
promise  of  God  are  fulfilled.  As  the  poem 
closes  we  hear  the  anthems  of  angelic 
choirs  sung  for  the  victory  of  the  right- 
eous cause. 

"  Samson  Agonistes  ^  remains  to  be 
briefly  studied.  Once  again  there  is  the 
antagonism  of  good  and  evil.  God,  the 
people  of  God,  and  their  afflicted  chiefbain 
are  set  over  against  Dagon,  his  impious 
crew  of  worshippers,  the  enchantress  Da- 
lila,  and  the  champion  of  the  Philistines, 
the  giant  Harapha.  It  is  apparently  an 
unequal  warfare.   Samson  is  blind  — 

**  Ask  for  this  great  deliverer  now,  and  find  him 
Byeless  in  Gaza  at  the  mill  with  slaves  "  — 

and  his  nation  is  likewise  in  bondage. 
God's  order  seems  to  be  reversed.  It  is 
the  hour  of  Dagon's  triumph.  Worst  of 
aU  it  was  by  the  moral  weakness  of  their 
leader  that  the  people  of  Israel  had  fallen. 
But  Adam  had  sinned  and  was  an  exile 
from  Paradise,  and  yet  God's  order  stood. 
Christ  was  in  the  wilderness  in  his  humili- 
ation, tx)ld  and  hungry,  drenched  with 
rain,  environed  by  the  powers  of  hell. 
The  Ladv  sat  enthralled  by  the  spells  of 
her  deadly  enemy,  alone  in  the  midst  of  a 
rout  of  unclean*  creatures,  and  yet  de- 
liverance had  been  wrought.  And 
now  the  chosen  nation,  God's  representa- 
tive among  the  peoples,  was  but  tried  and 
afflicted  for  a  time.  A  sudden  and  awful 
victory  is  achieved  on  their  behalf.  And 
once  again  the  choral  song  which  ends  the 
tragedy  is  a  cohfession  of  a  divine  order 
of  things,  an  assertion  of  eternal  Provi- 
idence :  — 

**  An  is  best,  though  we  oft  doubt 
What  th'  UDsearohable  dispose 
Of  highest  Wisdom  brings  about. 
And  ever  best  found  in  Sie  close.'* 

What  is  Samson  ?  He  is  the  man  gifted 
with  divine  strength ;  one  who  is  great  by 
the  grace  of  Grod,  yet  a  mortal,  and  there- 
fore liable  to  fall.  As  Milton's  first  im- 
portant dramatic  conception,  the  Lady,  is 
wrought  out  of  materials  supplied  from 
his  own  character  and  inner  experience,  so 
is  this,  the  last.  But  as  the  beautiful 
youth,  a  poet  more  than  a  fighter,  full  of 
noble  hopes  and  unrealized  aspirations, 


differed  from  the  aged  man  who  had 
warred  a  good  warfare,  who  had  known 
disappointment  and  defeat,  and  now  was 
fallen  on  evil  days,  so  widely  does  Samson 
differ  from  Milton's  first  glad  ideal.  The 
transformation  is  a  strange  one,  and  yet 
we  recognize  the  one  same  personality. 
Samson's  manner  of  self-contemplation  is 
precisely  that  of  Milton.  He  loves  to  pre- 
sent to  his  own  imagination  the  glory  of 
his  strength,  the  greatness  of  his  past 
achievements,  and  his  present  afflicted 
state.  This  strength  which  he  possesses 
he  looks  upon  as  Milton  from  his  early 
years  was  accustomed  to  look  upon  his 
own  extraordinary  powers  —  as  something 
entrusted  to  him,  of  which  he  must  render 
an  account.  It  is  his  sorrow  that  such  a 
noble  gift  should  be  compelled  to  base 
uses,  and  be  made  the  gaze  and  scorn  of 
his  enemies.  But  no  suffering  is  so  cruel 
as  the  memory  of  his  folly.  Had  Milton 
ever  been  betrayed  into  such  weakness  as 
that  of  Samson  (Milton  never  was),  he 
would  have  felt  precisely  as  Samson  feels. 
The  single  fall  is  fatal  and  irrecoverable. 
He  is  not  one  of  those  who,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  time,  and  the  world,  and  chang- 
ing action,  can  slip  back  into  his  self-re- 
spect. Being  despicable  once,  he  must  be 
always  despicable.  The  thought  of  an 
honourable  death,  8elf-inflicte(C  yet  not 
criminal  nor  weakly  sought,  must  have 
been  the  one  partial  assuagement  of  his 
grief  that  ever  came  to  him.  In  this  death 
which  befalls  Samson  there  is  something 
deeper  than  poetical  justice.  It  brings 
peace  and  consolation,  and  "  calm  of  mind, 
all  passion  spent,"  as  nothing  else  could. 
It  is  the  witness  of  God  to  the  faithfulness, 
through  all  weakness  and  folly,  of  his 
champion. 

Harapha,  the  Philistine  giant,  is  so  un- 
mistakably contrasted  with  Samson,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  miss  Milton's  intention. 
Samson  is  the  man  gifted  with  divine 
strength;  Harapha  is  the  type  of  the 
fleshly  strength  of  this  world,  insolent  and 
brutal.  He  is  the^  force  which  Christ 
burned  to  subdue  over  all  the  earth,  — 

"  Brute  violence  and  proud  tyrannic  power." 

It  was  Harapha  after  the  restoration  of 
Charles  who  insulted  the  bodies  of  Crom- 
well and  Ireton  and  Bradshaw.  It  is  Har- 
apha who  still  rules  wherever  material 
power  is  dissociated  from  moral  and  spirit- 
ual. He  is  boastful,  pitiless,  vulgar,  and, 
with  all  his  insolence,  in  the  nresence  of 
divine  strength  he  is  a  coward.  Let  the 
Chorus  interpret  for  us  the  si^ificance  of 
the  meeting  of  the  two  champions :  — 
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*•  Oh,  how  oomely  it  is  and  how  reviving 
To  the  spirits  of  jost  men  Ipng  opprest! 
'When  God  into  the  hands  of  their  deliverer 
Puts  invincible  might 

To  quell  the  mighty  of  the  earth,  th*  oppress- 
or, 

The  brute  and  boisterous  force  of  violent  men 
Hardy  and  industrious  to  support 
Tyrannic  power,  but  raging  to  pursue 
The  righteous  and  all  such  as  honour  truth; 
He  all  their  ammunition  • 
And  feats  of  war  defeats. 
With  plain  heroio  magnitude  ot  mind 
And  celestial  vigour  arm*d.'* 

The  brute  violence  of  the  flesh  has  for  its 
appropriate  ally  the  deceitful  beauty  of  the 
flesh,  full  of  vanity,  and  lust,  and  cruelty. 
Such  beauty  has  now  lost  all  its  fascina- 
tion for  Samson.  Even  Harapha  is  less 
intolerable  than  Dalila —  **  Out,  out,  hy- 
aena 1"  The  lady  of  "  Comus  "  was  cre- 
ated out  of  all  that  Milton  conceived  as 
admirable ;  Eve  out  of  all  in  woman  that 
is  desirable ;  Dalila  out  of  all  that  is  de- 
testable. Her  feminine  curiosity,  her  fem- 
inine love  of  dress  —  she  comes  towards 
the  blind  prisoner  "  with  all  her  bravery 
on  **  —  her  fleshly  desire,  her  inca|>acity 
for  any  noble  thought,  her  feigned  religion, 
her  honeyed  words  implying  the  weakness 
and  fatuity  of  him  whom  she  addresses, 
her  wifely  treachery  and  hard-hearted- 
ness,  make  up  a  personalitv  which,  above 
all  others,  must  have  been  hateful  to  Mil- 
ton. Shakspeare  would  have  smiled,  and 
secretly  accepted  the  enchantress  as  a 
fruitful  subject  of  study.  Milton  brings 
her  upon  the  scene  only  to  expose  her,  and 
drive  her  away  with  most  genuine  indig- 
nation. The  Lady,  Eve,  Dalila — these 
are  the  women  of  Milton ;  each  a  great 
ideal  figure,  one  dedicated  to  admiration, 
one  to  love,  and  the  last  to  loathing. 

We  have  now  gone  the  round  of  Mil- 
ton's poetical  works.  A  line  will  recapit- 
ulate the  substance  of  this  essay.  Milton 
works  from  the  starting-point  of  an  idea, 
and  two  such  ideas  brought  into  being 
what  he  accomplished  as  a  man  and  as  an 
artist.  His  prose  works,  the  outcome  of 
his  life  of  public  action,  have  for  their 
ideal  centre  a  conception  of  human  liberty. 
His  poetical  works,  the  outcome  of  his  in- 
ner life,  his  life  of  artistic  contemplation, 
are  various  renderings  of  one  dominant 
idea — that  the  struggle  for  mastery  be- 
tween good  and  evil  is  the  prime  fact  of 
life ;  and  that  a  final  victory  of  the  right- 
eous cause  is  assured  by  the  existence  of 
a  divine  order  of  the  universe,  which  Mil- 
ton knew  by  the  name  of  ^  Providence." 

Edward  Dowden. 


From  Saint  Pauls. 
OFF  THE  SKELUGS. 
BT  jKAir  nraxLow. 
CHAPTBS  I. 

**  There  were  giants  in  the  earth  in  tboee  days.** 
GsNESis  vL  4. 

**  Seigneur!  preserves-moi,  preserves  oeoxqne 
j'aime, 

FreroB,  parens,  amis,  et  mes  ennemis  m^me. 

Bans  le  mal  triomphants, 
De  jamais  voir,  seigneur!  T^te  sans  fleun 
vermeillee, 

■  La  cage  sans  oiseaux,  la  ruche  sans  abeilles. 
La  maiaon  sans  enfans!  *' 

Vioiaft  Hugo. 

My  fSather's  house  stood  in  a  quiet 
country  town,  through  which  a  tidal  river 
flowed.  The  banks  of  toe  river  were 
flanked  by  wooden  wharves,  which  were 
supported  on  timbers,  and  projected  over 
the  water.  They  had  granaries  behind 
them,  and  one  of  my  earliest  pleasures 
was  to  watch  the  gangs  of  men  who  at 
high  tide  towed  vessels  up  the  river,  where, 
bemg  moored  before  these  granaries,  car- 
goes of  com  were  shot  down  fi-om  the  up- 
per stories  into  their  holds,  through 
wooden  trotighs  not  unlike  flre-escapes. 
The  back  of  my  father's  house  was  on  a 
level  with  the  wharves,  and  overlooked  a 
long  reach  of  the  river.  Our  nursery  was 
a  low  room  in  the  roof,  having  a  large  bow 
window,  in  the  old-fashioned  seat  of  which 
I  spent  many  a  happy  hour  with  my 
brother,  sometimes  listening  to  the  soft 
hissing  sound  made  by  the  wheat  in  its 
descent,  sometimes  admiring  the  figure- 
heads of  the  vessels,  or  laboriously  spell- 
ing out  the  letters  of  their  names. 

When  the  tide  was  low  there  was  fresh 
pleasure.  Then  we  could  watch  the  happy 
little  boys  who,  with  trousers  tucked 
above  their  knees,  used  to  wade  among  the 
piles,  which  were  all  green  with  sea-^rass, 
and  bristlinff  with  barnacles.  We  could 
see  them  picking  up  empty  shells  and  bits 
of  drift-wood  in  tlie  yellowish  mud;  or 
sometimes  one  of  them  would  discover  an 
old  pot  or  kettle,  on  which  he  would  dram 
and  play  uncouth  music.  Joyous  urchins  I 
I  was  too  complete  a  baby  to  envy  them, 
but  I  thought  now  grand  a  lot  was  theirs  I 

I  had  a  brother  two  years  older  than 
myself!  Before  I  could  speak,  he  had 
taught  me  my  letters,  and  i  used  to  pick 
them  up  and  present  them  to  him  as  he 
called  for  them.  Of  course  he  was  a  tiny 
child  at  the  time,  but  to  me  he  appeared 
very  large.  Nothing  has  changed  to  me  since 
babyhood,  so  much  as  opinions  concerning 
size  and  height.  Truly  there  were  giants 
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in  the  earth  in  thcNse  days."  All  gprown-np 
people  appeared  to  me  to  be  nearly  of  a 
aize ;  —  my  father  was  a  giant,  my  mother 
was  a  giantess,  my  brother  was  large, 
knowing,  old,  and  never  sufficiently  to  be 
respect^;  rose-trees  were  trees  indeed, 
ana  no  bushes  then  1  I  puUed  the  roses 
down  to  smell  them,  and  I  put  up  my 
finger  into  the  flowers  of  the  tall  tiger 
lilies  as  I  stood  on  tiptoe  under  them,  and 
regarded  the  dark  dust  that  came  off  upon 
it  as  something  remarkable,  procured  from 
a  higher  sphere.  When  my  nurse  took  me 
up  in  her  arms,  oh  what  pleasure  to  see  the 
things  on  the  table  —  to  look  down  on  that 
distant  place  the  floor,  and  see  my  little 
sister  creeping  there  I 

A  report  reached  me  one  day  (not,  how- 
ever, from  a  trustworthy  source,  for  it  was 
our  little  housemaid  who  brought  it  to 
me)  —  a  report  to  the  eflect  that  once  I  had 
been  a  little  baby  like  her  I  That  must 
have  been  a  long  time  ago,  I  thought.  I 

rDcdered  on  it,  but  it  seemed  unlikely,  and 
did  not  believe  it. 

But  as  the  rich  go  from  their  town 
houses  to  their  country  seats,  and  as  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield  and  Mrs.  Primrose  mi- 
grated from  the  blue  bed  to  the  brown,  so 
we  had  our  periodical  changes.  Life  in  the 
nursery  was  well  enough,  but  life  in  the 
best  bedroom  smacked  of  the  sublime. 

The  nursery  being  in  the  roof;  and  fac- 
ing south,  became  glowing  hot  towards  af- 
ternoon ;  but  in  the  front  of  the  house 
was  a  large  delightful  room  with  closed 
shutters,  into  which,  on  our  promise  to 
be  quiet,  our  nurse  would  often  take  us, 
and,  folding  back  one  of  the  shutters,  allow 
OS  to  admire  the  chintz  curtains,  all  gay 
with  apple-boughs  and  goldfinches  flving 
with  spread  wings.  Then  she  would  let 
us  climb  on  to  the  window-seat,  and  there 
we  enjoved  hours  of  contemplation  and 
hours  of  talk  unintelligible  to  any  but 
ourselves. 

What  a  world  those  windows  opened 
out  to  us  I  They  looked  into  the  minster- 
yard.  It  was  smooth  and  paved  with 
flag-atones,  and  in  its  midst  rose  the  great 
brown  minster,  the  old  minster,  that  was 
full  of  litUe  holes,  and  had  a  bird's  head 
peeping  out  of  each. 

Oh,  to  see  the  rooks  and  starlings  poised 
on  the  swaying  weather-cocks,  to  near  the 
great  clock  give  warning,  to  listen  to  the 
bells,  and  shout  to  each  other  while  their 
clashing  voices  hummed  and  buzzed  around 
us  and  over  us;  to  see  the  clergymen 
walking  in  to  prayers,  and  all  the  bluecoat 
boys  and  girls  trooping  after  them;  to 
watch  the  father-rooks  as  they  flew  home 


with  wriggling  worms  in  their  mouths ; 
to  see  the  little  starlings  creep  out  of 
their  holes,  and  sit  in  a  row  pecking  and 
wrangling,  these  were  sights  indeed  t 
When  shall  pleasures  for  grown-up  folks 
be  found  to  match  them  ? 

My  brother  was  the  hero  of  my  history 
and  the  being  whom  I  imitated  to  the  ut- 
most of  my  power.  He  was  a  very  re- 
markable child,  and  had  such  a  retentive 
memory,  that  as  soon  as  he  could  speak  he 
could  learn  by  heart  anything  that  was  re- 
peated slowly  to  him,  whether  he  under- 
stood it  or  not. 

Our  father,  perceiving  his  extraordinary 
precocity,  was  very  proud  of  him,  and 
taught  him  several  scenes  from  Shake- 
speare, which  he  used  to  let  him  act,  milk- 
ing him  stamp,  frown,  and  use  all  kinds 
of  appropriate  gestures,  and  exciting  him 
by  praises  and  rewards.  He  little  knew 
the  mischief  that  he  was  doing  by  forc- 
ing such  a  brain.  On  the  contrary,  he 
thought  education  could  not  begin  too 
early,  and,  not  content  with  the  progress 
his  child  made  at  home,  he  sent  him  at 
four  years  old  to  a  lady,  who  engaged  to 
"  bring  him  forward.'*  Under  her  teach- 
ing he  mastered  reading  very  quickly,  and, 
reading  once  learned,  vain  would  have  been 
the  attempt  to  keep  him  back  in  other 
things.  He  loved  best  a  large  old  edition 
of  Shakespeare,  and  our  nurse  used  to  let 
him  carry  it  up  into  the  nursery,  because 
poring  over  it  kept  him  so  quiet. 

Every  scene  that  he  liked  he  learned 
—  fighting  and  slaying  scenes  were  his 
favourites,  and  when  he  knew  them  by 
heart  he  would  shut  up  the  folio,  stand 
upon  it  and  begin  to  act,  while  I,  beine 
the  audience,  sat  on  the  floor,  and  stared 
admiringly.  He  would  pretend  to  cry, 
would  hold  out  his  little  hand  with  a 
menacing  air,  then  fall  down  on  the  floor 
with  a  solemn  face  and  a  deep  sigh,  which 
gave  me  to  understand  that  he  was  dead, 
and  that  his  enemies  had  killed  him. 

All  this  my  brother  did,  and  learned 
over  and  above  what  he  was  taught  by  the 
lady  to  whom  he  was  sent  for  instruction, 
and  my  mother  never  discovered  it,  other- 
wise, I  believe,  she  would  have  found  some 
less  dangerous  amusement  for  him.  But 
she  was  very  delicate,  and  we  seldom  saw 
her;  for  she  could  not  endure  the  least 
noise,  and  constantly  suffered  from  head- 
ache. 

At  last,  one  day  "  Snap  "  —  for  that  was 
the  only  name  by  which  I  knew  him,  this 
sound  having  been  the  first  my  baby  lips 
had  uttered  in  their  apprenticeship  to  the 
art  of  talking —Snap  was  seen  by  me 
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lying  on  his  little  bed,  the  doctor  standing 
on  one  side  and  my  mother  on  the  other. 

I  was  not  distinctly  sorry  for  Snap,  as, 
not  understanding  why  he  was  to  be 
pitied  —  he  was  not  crying  —  consequently 
1  did  not  think  he  could  be  hurt;  but  I 
wanted  to  kiss  him.  Therefore  I  crept  up 
to  his  bed  and  patted  his  face ;  but  he  did 
not  wake.  Something  nice  was  brought 
to  him  to  eat ;  but  as  he  would  not  have 
it  they  gave  it  to  me,  and  I  ate  it  for  him. 
A  long  time  after  this  Snap  got  up  a^in  ; 
his  hair  was  very  short,  and  he  could  not 
walk,  but  used  to  creep  on  his  hands  and 
knees  like  our  little  sister.  I  thought  this 
very  droll,  and  tried  to  imitate  him ;  but 
he  soon  learned  to  walk  again,  and  then 
we  thought  it  very  strange  when  nurse 
told  us  that  he  was  not  to  go  to  school  any 
more  for  a  long  time,  not  to  have  Shake- 
speare, and  not  to  learn  anything  at  all. 

Snap  cried  when  the  g^eat  Shakespeare 
was  carried  out  of  the  nursery,  and  he 
often  wearied  of  looking  out  of  the  win- 
dows at  the  ships  and  at  the  minster.  At 
last,  having  absolute  need  of  something  to 
do,  he  bethought  himself^  as  I  suppose, 
that  it  would  l^  a  desirable  thing  to  make 
an  occupation  of  me,  and  every  day  he 
taught  me  scenes  and  songs,  making  me  a 
wiUmg  little  slave,  and  being  kind  to  me 
on  the  whole,  though  he  felt  a  natural  dis- 
gust at  my  not  being  able  to  speak  plainly ; 
for  I  lisped,  after  the  fashion  of  very 
young  children,  and  sometimes  wished  to 
lie  down  on  the  floor  and  go  to  sleep  in 
the  middle  of  his  lesson. 

Every  day  after  we  had  dined  our  dear 
mamma  would  come  into  the  nursery  and 
inquire  whether  we  were  good,  putting 
her  white  hand  to  her  brow,  and  saying, 
wearily,  "  I  hope  ray  boy  is  quiet,  nurse, 
and  not  doing  anything  particular  ?  " 

^  Bless  me,  no,  ma'am,"  the  answer 
would  be.  "  The  children  are  at  play  to- 
gether." Then  she  would  go  down  again, 
and  Snap  would  begin  Jiis  daily  lesson  to 
me. 

Every  alternate  day  the  old  physician 
would  appear  with  mamma,  and  call  Snap 
to  come  and  stand  before  him.  He  seldom 
looked  satisfied,  and  ofben  said,  *^  I  hope 
this  child  has  not  been  excited." 

"I  cannot  do  more  to  prevent  excite- 
ment," our  mother  would  reply.  "  I  never 
let  him  learn  anything.  I  never  have  him 
down  stairs  with  me.  I  quite  debar  my- 
self the  pleasure  of  my  children's  society." 

Quite  right,  ma*am,"  the  old  physician 
used  to  answer ;  "  keep  him  quiet,  and  he 
will  be  a  man  yet** 

At  last  one  day,  about  six  months  after 


Snap's  illness,  they  came  in  when  we  were 
in  very  high  spirits,  chasing  one  another 
round  the  nursery,  and  the  physician  said 
to  nurse,  with  a  displeased  countenance, 
*'  How  now,  my  good  woman  —  is  this  the 
sort  of  order  you  keep  here  ?  " 

How  can  1  help  their  playing  abont, 
sir  ?  "  she  answered  coldlv. 

*^  Their  playing  about  1  do  not  so  much 
object  to,"  he  replied;  "but  I  must  pro- 
test against  the  boy's  spouting  Shake- 
speare so  noisily  all  the  time.*' 

This  good  doctor  had  a  strong  north- 
country  accent,  but  I  do  not  think  I  should 
have  remembered  him  and  his  speeches  so 
well,  if  my  brother  had  not  been  in  the 
habit  of  acting  over  what  he  had  said,  and 
imitating  his  accent  when  he  retired. 

"  And  the  little  girl  looks  very  much  ex- 
cited too,"  he  said  on  this  occasion.  "I 
hope  her  brain  is  not  forced  by  over-teach- 
ing." 

"  She  has  never  been  taught  anything  in 
her  life,"  said  my  mother.  "  She  is  in  a 
state  of  complete  ignorance." 

"  She  could  not  be  in  a  better  state, 
ma*am,  at  her  tender  age." 

*'No,*'  observed  nurse,  "missy  has  had 
no  book  learning;  but  ma'am,  did  you 
know  that  she  could  do  that  play-acting 
nearly  as  well  as  Master  Graham  V  " 

I  remember  that  my  mother  looked 
aghast  on  hearing  this,  and  that  Snap  per- 
formed a  dance  of  triumph  about  ner 
chair. 

"  Could  I  do  acting  ?  "  asked  the  physi- 
cian. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  I  replied,  and  I  began  to 
pucker  up  my  little  face  into  one  of  Snap's 
favourite  tragic  frowns,  and  to  stamp 
about  the  nursery. 

The  doctor  laughed  and  said,  "Pooh." 
I  was  very  much  surprised,  for  I  had  been 
told  that  it  was  rude  to  say  pooh. 

But  whUe  I  wondered  at  him  and  his 

§reat  red  cheeks  and  his  glossy  shoes, 
nap  said,  "Missy  can  say  Brutus  and 
Cassius,  can't  you,  missy?  I  taught  her, 
mamma.   I  make  her  say  it  every  day.". 

"  Yes,  I  can  say  Bruty  and  Gassy,"  I  re- 
plied, with  smiling  pride  in  the  fact.  That 
was  a  dagger  to  my  mother's  heart. 

"Well,  well,  let  us  hear  it,  then,"  said 
the  doctor;  and  after  a  short  altercation 
between  me  and  Snap,  during  which  I  in- 
sisted that  I  must  have  my  pinafore  taken 
off,  and  put  on  the  paper  cap  which  be 
called  a  nelmet,  I  was  placed  upon  the 
table,  while  my  brother,  shuffling  in  a 
manner  which  was  intended  to  represent 
the  footsteps  of  the  Boman  citizens,  ex- 
clfumed,  "The  noble  Brutus  is  ascended— 
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Bilenoe  1 "  and  I  began  in  my  baby  dialect, 
**  Romans,  countrymen,  and  lovers  " 

Probably  the  doctor  did  not  understand 
much  of  my  speech,  for  I  was  not  more 
forward  with  my  tongue  than,  most  chil- 
dren of  my  age;  but  he  looked  amazed, 
while  I,  changing  from  Brutus  to  Antony, 
went  on  exclaiming  and  gesticulating, 
while  Snap,  as  a  rabble  of  Roman  citizens 
drammed  on  the  table  and  stamped.  I 
stopped  short  at  — "  There  burst  his 
mighty  heart;"  for  to  my  astonishment 
I  saw  that  poor  mamma  was  sobbing  and 
crying  most  bitterly.  They  took  me 
down,  and  stroking  her  hand  I  said,  Never 
mind,  mamma,  don't  cry,  Ctesar  was  a 
naaghty  man.^' 

She  took  me  on  her  knee  and  wept  as  if 
her  heart  would  break.  Snap  then  came 
iipand  testified  concern  and  amazement. 
"This  is  a  blow,  ma*am,  certainly,"  said 
the  good  old  doctor ;  but  you  must  bear 
up  against  it  as  bravely  as  you  can.'* 

"  Oh,  nurse,"  sobbed  my  mother,  "  I 
trusted  you ;  how  could  you  deceive  me  ?  " 

did  not  intend,  ma'am,  to  deceive 
you,"  replied  nurse;  "I  never  gave  it  a 
thought  that  their  play  could  hurt  them, 
and  I  am  sure  missy  has  never  had  a  day's 
illness  iu  her  life.  Nothing  Master  Gra- 
ham has  taught  her  can  possibly  have 
hurt  her." 

After  this  we  were  taken  out  for  a  walk, 
and  nurse  said  we  had  been  naughty.  We 
supposed  we  had,  and  we  noticed  that 
whenever  fVom  that  time  we  asked  the 
yonn^  nursemaid  any  question  and  she 
was  inclined  to  answer  it,  nurse  would 
say,  "  Hold  your  tonjrue,  Maria,  you  know 
the  children  is  not  to  Know  anything  what- 
soever." 

One  night,  however,  when  nurse  was 
gone  down-stairs,  I  asked  Maria  why  we 
were  not  to  know  anything,  and  she  said, 
•*  Did  I  remember  seeing  those  three  pretty 
little  graves  in  St.  Mark's  church-yard, 
where  my  three  little  sisters  -were  ?  *' 

I  said,  Oh,  yes ;  I  remember  them  very 
well."  i 

"  Did  I  wish  to  stay  with  papa  and 
mamma  and  Master  Snap,  or  did  I  wish  to  | 
go,  and  be  with  them  ?  "  i 

I  thought  I  should  like  to  stay.  | 

"Then,"  she  said,  "you  must  never  doi 
any  play-acting,  nor  learn  anything  that 
Master  Snap  wants  to  teach  you ;  or  else 
you  will  be  obliged  to  go,  as  your  little 
sisters  did." 

Snap  always  said  his  prayers  before  he 
went  to  bed,  and  I  knelt  beside  him  and 
said  the  same  words.  I  knew  that  there 
was  a  God,  and  that  God  was  in  heaven  ; 
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that,  I  think,  was  the  extent  of  my  knowl- 
edge, till  one  day,  while  out  walking.  Snap 
and  I  passed  a  shop  where  some  books 
were  exposed  for  sale;  they  were  old 
books,  and  in  one  which  lay  open  was  a 
print  which  represented  some  people 
standing  in  flames,  under  a  thing  like  the 
arch  of  a  bridge. 

I  asked  Snap  what  that  was.  He  an- 
swered, in  a  whisper,  that  it  was  the  place 
where  wicked  people  were  put,  after  they 
were  dead.  But  1  was  not  to  tell  nurse 
that  he  had  said  so,  because  she  would  be  so 
very  Angry,  as  I  was  not  to  know  anything. 

Every  day,  when  we  passed  that  shop, 
I  stood  on  tiptoe  to  look  at  this  dreadful, 
but  fasoinatmg  pictare;  and  at  night, 
when  I  was  put  to  bed,  I  thought  about  it. 
I  asked  Snap  if  it  did  not  frighten  him  to 
think  of  it  ?  But  he  said  no ;  he  never 
thought  of  it  at  all. 

So  now  there  were  two  things  in  the 
world  to  be  afraid  of ;  at  least,  when  one 
happened  to  think  of  themt  The  least 
formidable  was  this  picture,  the  most  so 
was  the  ghost  of  Csesar,  which  inhabited, 
as  I  supposed,  a  certain  square  closet  in  a 
room  called  the  green  bedroom,  a  closet 
which  I  never  liked  to  see  opened  even  in 
the  broadest  daylight,  till  my  nurse's  mar- 
ried sister,  coming  over  to  spend  the  day 
with  her,  and,  hearing  of  this  fancy  of 
mine,  carried  me  into  it  in  her  arms, 
showed  me  every  crevice  in  the  boards, 
and  let  me  peep  into  every  box  it  con- 
tained ;  and  still  keeping  me  in  her  arms, 
^ave  me  a  nice  piece  of  cake  to  eat  within 
Its  dreaded  precincts.  After  that,  wher- 
ever the  ghost  of  Csesar  might  be,  I  felt 
sure  that  it  was  not  there. 

About  six  months  after  this  our  nurse 
left  us,  and  a  young  woman  took  her  place 
who  was  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  sextons 
of  the  minster.  She  had  not  been  many 
weeks  with  us  when  my  mother  continu- 
ing very  unwell,  papa  took  her  away,  and 
we  did  not  see  them  again  for  a  very  long 
time.  They  were  gone  on  the  Continent 
we  were  told,  and  what  the  Continent 
might  be  I  never  thought  of  inquiring. 

Snap  was  now  quite  well,  and  under  the 
gentle  dominion  of  our  new  nurse,  we  were 
very  happy.  She  had  one  habit  which 
procured  for  us  many  delightful  hours. 
She  liked  to  go  into  the  minster,  and  talk 
to  her  father  while  he  was  sweeping  and 
cleaning  it.  Sometimes  other  people  were 
there,  to  whom  she  talked,  and;  wnile  she 
did  so.  Snap  and  I  crept  admiringly  about, 
among  the  old  carved  work,  stole  into  the 
pulpi^  and  peered  down  from  it ;  got  into 
the  organ  gallery,  and  saw  the  angels 
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puffing  their  cheeks  as  they  blew  the 
trompets ;  and  the  little  cherubs,  so  smil- 
ing and  happ7  —  no  wonder,  when  each 
hM.  got  a  beautiful  pipe  of  his  own  to  play 
upon  I  Then  we  would  go  into  the  ves- 
try, and  feel  the  great  clamps  of  the  par- 
ish chests,  and  look  into  the  closet,  where 
the  long  white  surplices  were,  which  Snap 
said  were  the  sort  of  gowns  that  ghosts 
always  wore. 

Then  Ve  wouM  steal,  hand  in  hand, 
into  the  rich,  sunny,  west  end  of  the  min- 
ster. Here  was  a  great  window,  an  ancient 
one,  full  of  prophets  and  kings ;  some  on 
chairs,  some  on  thrones,  and  some  in  the 
open  country.  A  wonderful  country  this 
was,  with  trees  like  the  trees  in  our  Noah's 
ark,  and  hills  that  went  straight  up  to 
heaven,  as  might  be  seen  by  the  angels 
that  stood  upon  them.  That  they  correct- 
ly represented  the  country  they  pictured 
I  did  not  in  the  least  doubt,  any  more  than 
that  all  the  prophets  and  kings  were  por- 
traits, and  good  ones !  Conseauentiy, 
when  I  saw  "  Noah, '  written  under  one 
of  them  (for  I  could  read  by  this  time, 
Snap  having  surreptitiously  taught  me  a 

freat  deal),  when,  as  I  say,  I  saw  "  Noah," 
never  doubted  that  he  had,  as  there  re- 
presented, yellow  hair ;  and  when  I  after- 
wards saw  a  picture  of  the  Delude,  in 
which  that  patriarch  was  represented  with 
dark  locks,  I  thought  what  an  ignorant 
person  he  must  be  that  had  painted  it. 

Of  the  old  sexton  we  soon  became  very 
fond,  and  he  was  equally  fond  of  us; 
therefore  it  was  not  wonderful  that  his 
daughter  should  often  have  brought  us  to 
him  when  she  wanted  to  go  out  and  en- 
joy herself,  and  left  us  till  it  suited  her 
business  or  pleasure  to  come  back  again. 

She  always  took  little  Amy,  our  sister, 
with  her.  She  had  been  left  by  our  pa- 
rents in  sole  charge  of  us,  and  immediately 
abused  the  liberty  that  she  suddenly  found 
in  her  power.  We  were  never  the  worse 
for  it,  so  she  by  degrees  left  us  more  and 
more,  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  the 
quiet  old  sexton,  her  father,  was  a  far  bet- 
ter guardian  for  us  than  she  was. 

About  this  time  a  personage  came  upon 
the  stage  of  our  lives,  who  was  known  to 
the  world  as  the  Bev.  Charles  Mompes- 
son,  but  by  me  known  only  bv  the  name 
of  Mompey.  He  was,  when  first  I  knew 
him,  as  young  as  he  could  be  to  be  in 
orders ;  for,  as  I  learned  afterwards,  he 
came  to  the  place  where  we  lived  for  a 
title. 

Mompey  was  exceedingly  good  to  us, 
•8{>ecially  to  me,  whom  be  carried  about 
as  if  I  had  been  a  doll,  took  me  up  the 


tower  stairs  in  his  arms,  and  showed  Snap 
and  me  the  great  bells  when  they  were 
ringing,  and  filling  the  whole  chamber 
with  a  humming  noise,  as  if  all  the  bees 
in  the  world  were  swarming  there,  and  let 
us  put  our  fingers  into  the  holes  where 
the  jackdaws  and  the  sparrows  build,  and 
feel  how  warm  their  eggs  were. 

He  was  good,  delightful,  and  beantifuL 
People  who  love  children  are  generally 
endowed  by  them  with  this  last  attribute. 
Our  eyes  were  influenced  by  our  hearts, 
and  we  admired  him  so  much  that  some- 
times we  could  not  help  saying  to  him 
when  he  smiled  on  us  "  O  Mompey,  how 
beautiful  you  are !  **  Upon  these  occasions 
he  would  sometimes  tell  us  that  other  peo- 
ple did  not  agree  with  us  in  opinion,  and  I 
do  not  doubt  the  correctness  of  his  words, 
for  he  had  slightly  prominent  teeth,  which 
helped  to  increase  the  sweet  expression  of 
his  amiable  face,  but  certainly  destroyed 
the  regularity  of  the  features ;  and,  more- 
over, his  face  was  slightly,  very  slightly, 
marked  with  small-pox.  The  manner  of 
his  introduction  to  us  was  this. 

Snap  used  to  personate  the  characters 
that  he  saw  in  pictures,  and  being  one  day 
greatly  fascinated  with  the  oddity  of  a 
figure  in  one  of  the  side  lights  of  the  min- 
ster, he  sat  before  it  on  a  bench,  tryinf? 
to  give  his  face  its  strange  expression,  and 
no  doubt  succeeded,  for  he  had  marvellous 
powers  of  imitation.  The  figure  —  that 
of  a  saint  in  a  blue  baldric  —  sat  on  a  high 
chair,  with  its  legs  hanging  down,  but  not 
reaching  the  ground,  and  its  feet,  in  their 
pointed  shoes,  serenely  crossed.  Its  hands 
were  also  crossed,  and  lightly  held  a  long 
willow  branch,  while  its  head,  hanging 
affectedly  on  one  side,  wore  a  smile,  half 
innocent,  half  foolish.  Snap  got  a  willow 
branch,  a  thing  easily  procured  from  the 
sexton*8  little  garden,  and  was  sitting  in 
the  full  eiyoyment  of  his  mimicry  before 
the  painted  window,  when  Mr.  Mompesson 
passed  down  the  aisle.  He  stopped  and 
stared,  then  laughed  with  irrepressible 
amusement.  The  imitation  was  too  ridic- 
ulously good  not  to  be  perceived  in  an  in- 
stant. 

Snap  did  not  stir  a  muscle.  In  fact,  he 
by  no  means  supposed  his  personification 
to  bo  absurd;  he  was  only  obeying  the 
strong  artistic  feeling  within  him. 

"  \vho  is  this  ?  "  said  Mr.  Mompesson. 
"  What,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  is  the  child 
doing  ?  " 

Upon  this  I,  rising  from  the  mat  on 
which  I  had  been  sitting  admiring  my 
brother,  exclaimed,  in  my  childish,  piping 
voice  — 
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''That's  Sni^;  yoa  mast  not  speak  to 
him  now,  because  he^s  a  medisval  saint." 

•*  Oh,  he  is,  is  he  ?  "  said  Mr.  Mompesson. 
•*  Here,  Wilson,  Wilson." 

Wilson,  the  sexton,  soon  appeared,  and 
Mr.  Mompesson  said  — 

"Wilson,  look  at  this!  These  little 
children  cannot  possibly  be  allowed  to 
make  a  play-room  of  the  minster." 

Wilson,  as  I  remember,  looked  foolish, 
and  replied  that  we  never  did  any  mis- 
chief ;  and  as  for  the  little  boy,  he 
reckoned  that  he  was  a  kind  of  natural" 

*•  But  they  have  never  played  here  be- 
fore, for  all  that,"  he  proceeded;  "least- 
ways, not  to  say  play." 

Snap  by  this  time  had  got  down  from 
his  bench,  and  when  he  heard  this  last  re- 
mark, he  opened  his  eyes  wide,  and  cried 
out  — 

"Oh  —  oh,  didn't  you  tell  me  to  play  at 
Brutus  yesterday,  and  missy  was  Lucius, 
and  wouldn't  let  Brutus  wake  her,  but  lay 
down  and  shut  up  her  eyes  quite  tight  ? 
And  didn't  you  and  Tarrant  and  Smith 
say  it  was  just  like  a  theatre  ?  " 

"  You  dian*t,'*  said  Wilson,  reddening. 

"  We  did,"  retorted  Snap ;  "  and  Smith 
said,  *Lord,  how  queer,'  and  I  said  he 
ought  not  to  say  so." 

"  Why  not  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Mompesson. 

Snap  pointed  with  his  willow  wand  at 
the  Commandments,  which  were  painted 
in  gold  and  red  and  blue  under  the  east 
window.  "  It  says  there  that  you  mustn't 
take  the  Lord's  name  in  vain,"  he  observed ; 
and  I  wondered  what  he  meant,  though, 
true  to  my  habit,  I  remembered  his  words 
ail  the  more  readily  because  I  did  not  un- 
derstand them ;  what  was  known  might 
be  rubbed  from  the  tablets  of  memory 
like  a  settled  sum,  but  what  was  unknown 
remained  to  be  worked  out. 

Mr.  Mompesson  repeated  to  Wilson  that 
we  were  not  to  play  in  the  minster  any 
more,  and  asked  us  if  we  knew  why. 
Snap  was  silent.  I  said  "  No ; "  whereupon 
he  took  me  up  in  his  arms,  and  said  good 
little  children  came  to  church  to  pray  to 
God,  and  be  taught  how  to  please  Him. 
It  was  only  naughty  little  children  who 
came  there  to  play. 

A  puzzling  assertion  this  to  a  child  in 
whose  mind  was  fixed  the  belief  that  it 
was  good  to  play,  and  not  good  to  do  any- 
thing else  whatever. 

Mr.  Mompesson  took  us  home  with  him 
to  his  lodgings,  and  while  he  dined  we  sat 
beside  him,  makinff  ourselves  very  much 
at  home,  and  partaking  of  some  radishes. 
This  parlour  was  an  odd  but  a  desirable 
abode ;  it  had  seven  sides,  and  one  of  its 


narrow  windows  looked  on  the  minster 
roof.  It  had  been  anciently  part  of  a 
monastic  house,  and  had  carved  work 
about  it,  which  resembled  that  in  the 
nave.  From  the  window  we  looked  at  the 
many  grotesque  heads  which  adorned  the 
flying  buttresses  of  this  said  nave.  Some 
of  these  had  open  mouths,  and  these  the 
charitable  sparrows  had  crammed  with 
straw  and  gorged  with  tender  nestlings ; 
others  had  shut  mouths,  and  seemed  to 
leer  at  the  voung  sparrows  and  reprove 
their  quarrelsome  behaviour. 

Snap  and  I  were  very  happy  in  that  lit- 
tle room,  and  I  have  no  doubt  we  were 
exceedingly  queer  children,  for  I  remem- 
ber how  we  made  our  host  laugh  that  even- 
ing. Another  young  clergyman  came  in 
to  see  Mompy  before  we  went  away,  and 
he  also  lauehed,  specially  when  Snap  and 
I  pretended  to  be  mediaeval  saints. 

"  The  boy  is  a  fine  little  fellow,"  I  heard 
him  say ;  "  but  as  for  the  girl,  she  is  all 
eyes." 

When  I  heard  that,  I  thought  how 
shocking  it  was  to  be  "  all  eyes,"  and  how 
good  it  was  of  papa  and  mamma  to  love 
me  notwithstanding. 

CHAPTER  n. 
{Enter  the  ghott  of  Caear.) 
BrtOus,   Is  not  the  leaf  tamed  down 
Where  I  left  reading  T  There  it  is  I  think. 
How  ill  this  taper  buma —  Ha!  who  oomes  here  7 
I  think  it  is  the  weakoess  of  mine  eyes 
That  shapes  this  monstrous  apparition  — 
It  oomee  upon  me. 

After  this  we  often  saw  Mr.  Mompesson, 
and  if  I  had  not  been  reminded  of  the  pic- 
ture by  those  grotesque  heads  which  we 
could  see  from  his  window,  I  should  have 
been  very  happy. 

As  it  was,  there  were  occasions  when  a 
vivid  fear  of  it  would  suddenly  come  up 
and  overshadow  my  infant  heart.  I  used 
then  to  creep  behind  the  curtains  of  Snap's 
bed  and  cover  my  face  with  my  hands, 
sometimes  shaking  in  all  my  limbs  till  I 
gave  way  to  a  passion  of  screaming  and 
crying. 

I  never  told  any  one  what  it  was  that 
firightened  me,  because  my  mother  had 
said  that  I  was  not  to  know  anything, 
consequently  I  thought  I  ought  not  to 
know  this. 

One  day,  however,  when  I  was  playing 
in  Mr.  Mompesson's  room,  I  remembered 
those  ugly  faces,  and  crept  np  to  him  for 
protection,  hiding  my  face  in  the  folds  of 
his  gown  for  he  had  just  come  in  from  the 
minster,  and  was  standing  against  a  desk 
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writing.  He  gare  what  he  had  written  to 
a  man  who  stood  waiting  for  it,  and  then 
he  took  me  upon  his  knee. 

I  was  cold ;  he  warmed  my  hands  in  his 
large  palm,  and  inquired  whether  anything 
was  the  matter,  asking  me  if  I  was  happy. 
I  said  "  No/'  and  when  he  asked  why,  1  can 
remember  that  I  shook  my  head  and  said  I 
must  not  tell  him.  He,  however,  repeated 
the  question,  and  at  last  I  confided  to  him 
as  a  great  secret,  that  there  was  a  place 
where  wicked  men  were  put  when  they 
died,  and  that  I  had  seen  a  picture  of  it. 

I  whispered  this  to  him  with  confidential 
earnestness,  and  on  hearing  it  he  started 
and  coloured  with  that  fine  blush  of  shame 
sometimes  seen  on  the  faces  of  ingenuous 
young  men.  Perhaps  he  felt  that  such 
ignorance  was  a  reproach  to  him,  for  he 
had  kept  us  a  great  deal  with  him,  and 
had  only  thought  of  amusing  us. 

He  asked  me  if  I  ever  said  my  prayers, 
and  I  answered,  "  Oh  yes,"  and  kneeled 
on  his  knee  repeating  them  to  him.  After 
this  I  think  I  inquired  of  him  whether  the 
picture  did  not  make  him  unhappy  also, 
and  he  answered  as  Snap  had  done,  Oh 
no."  "  Did  he  ever  think  about  it,  then  P  " 
I  asked.    He  said  he  did,  but  that  he  was 

foing  out  to  see  a  poor  man,  and  if  I  liked 
might  go  with  him  and  play  while  he  was 
in  the  cottage.  Then  after  that  he  would 
talk  to  me,  and  tell  me  why  he  was  not 
afraid ;  in  short,  he  would  tell  me  a  beautiful 
story.  I  went  with  him  in  high  glee.  Our 
road  lay  through  a  timber-yard,  some  way 
out  of  the  small  town :  one  side  of  it  was 
shaded  by  a  wood,  and  there  were  long 
piles  of  timber  heaped  up  in  this  yard; 
and  there  were  empty  saw-pits,  and  sheds 
where  the  saw-dust  lay  and  dryed. 

I  had  often  played  with  my  brother  and 
walked  along  the  piles  of  timber.  Mompy 
found  a  specially  great  pile,  stretched  him- 
self upon  it,  and  began  to  tell  me  the 
promised  story. 

I  had  often  heard  stories  before,  but 
never  one  so  beautiful  and  so  wonderful  as 
this.  It  was  about  a  man  whose  name 
was  Adam,  and  he  lived  in  a  garden,  and 
he  had  a  beautiful  wife. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  remember  the  words 
in  which  he  arrayed  the  marvellous,  mys- 
terious history,  but  they  must  have  been 
suited  to  my  infant  understanding,  for  this 
most  wonderful  of  all  stories  but  one  pre- 
sented visions  to  me  of  beauty  that  I  had 
not  imagined  before,  and  of  happiness  in- 
describable. To  live  in  a  garden,  and  such 
a  garden  1  I  thought  how  kind  it  was  of 
Grod  to  give  it  them,  and  then  I  questioned 
the  narrator  about  the  toft,  shining  riven, 


and  the  grass  all  velvet-like  with  moss, 
the  trees  covered  with  citrons,  and  over- 
hung with  grapes ;  birds,  also,  singing  on 
the  branches,  and  not  afraid  when  Adam 
and  Eve  drew  nigh. 

"  Might  Eve  gather  the  flowers  ?»'  I  in- 
quired. Might  she  gather  as  many  as 
she  liked?" 

Oh  yes,  God  made  them  to  grow  on 
purpose  for  Adnm  and  for  Eve,  and  as  long 
as  they  were  good  they  were  to  live  in 
that  beautiful  garden." 

Still,  when  I  look  back  on  that  now  di»- 
tant  day,  the  vision  of  Eden  rises  up  be- 
fore me  as  I  saw  it  then,  with  lucid  rivers 
slipping  on  beneath  the  flowering  trees 
and  angels  with  long  white  wings  moving 
about  by  the  beautiful  man  and  woman,  or 
waiting  till  the  voice  of  God  should  be 
heard  m  the  cool  of  the  day. 

I  listened  like  one  fascinated,  question- 
ing him  again  and  again,  and  then  he  be- 
gan to  tell  me  about  the  fair  glittering 
serpent  —  how  it  tempted  our  first  mother 
unaer  the  mysterious  tree,  and  when  I 
saw  how  it  would  end  I  said,  *•  Oh  don't  let 
Eve  gather  the  apple,"  and  I  hid  my  face 
among  the  daisies  and  began  to  cry. 

But  I  soon  got  up  again,  dried  my  eyes, 
and  asked  — 

^^Did  she  really  take  the  apple  which 
God  said  she  was  not  to  have  ?  *' 

"  Yes,"  Mr.  Mompesson  answered,  "  she 
did.*' 

How  sorry  I  was  for  them.  I  heard  how 
they  were  torn  away  from  that  happy 
place,  and  pitied  them  both,  but  my 
heart  ached  most  for  Eve.  I  thought 
the  stones  must  have  cut  her  feet,  and 
I  wondered  whether  Adam  ever  forgave 
her  for  persuading  him  to  eat  the 
apple. 

**She  was  very  unkind,"  I  remember 
saying  '*  for  now  we  had  to  live  in  a  place 
not  half  so  beautiful,  and  it  was  all  her 
fault" 

"  It  did  not  signify,"  he  answered, 
"  God  loved  us  though  he  had  been  dis- 
pleased." 

When  he  had  been  to  see  the  poor  man, 
he  would  tell  me  the  rest  of  the  story.  So 
he  went  through  the  little  copse  to  the 
cottage,  leaving  me  to  play  among  the 
piles  of  wood.  There  was  fiine  soft  grass 
growing  there,  and  there  were  just  within 
the  wood  several  youns  hawthorn  trees, 
covered  with  bloom.  I  had  still  some 
misgivings  as  to  whether  it  did  not  hurt 
Eve's  feet  to  walk  on  the  grass  in  Eden, 
so  I  took  off  my  shoes  and  socks,  and 
ran  about  funong  the  daisies  and  the  but- 
tercups. 
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It  was  a  moet  delightful  sensation  that 
of  walking  about  with  bare  feet.  I  en- 
joyed it  that  day  for  the  first  and  last 
time.  Now  I  was  (yaite  sure  that  Eve  had 
been  really  happy  m  the  garden,  and  as  I 
stepped  about  over  the  grass,  which  was 
warm  and  glowing  with  the  afternoon  sun, 
I  personated  Eve  in  my  childish  heart, 
and  stood  under  a  May  tree,  saving  to  my- 
self that  if  the  serpent  came  I  would  not 
listen  to  him. 

Some  people  appear  to  feel  that  they 
are  much  wiser,  much  nearer  to  the  truth 
and  to  realities  than  they  were  when  they 
were  children.  They  think  of  childhood 
as  immeasurably  beneath  and  behind 
them.  I  have  never  been  able  to  join  in 
such  a  notion.  It  often  seems  to  me  that 
we  lose  quite  as  much  as  we  gain  by  our 
lengthened  sojourn  here.  I  should  not  at 
idl  wonder  if  the  thoughts  of  our  child- 
hood, when*  we  look  back  on  it  after  the 
rending  of  this  veil  of  our  humanity,  should 
prove  less  unlike  what  we  were  intended 
to  derive  from  the  teaching  of  life,  nature, 
and  revelation  than  the  thoughts  of  our 
more  sophisticated  days. 

However,  this  is  but  mere  speculation; 
while  we  are  enveloped  in  the  veil  we 
cannot  know  who  sees  through  it  most 
elearly. 

I  was  putting  on  my  shoes  again  when 
Mr.  Mompesson  came  back,  and  I  remem- 
ber that  when  I  had  settled  the  buttons  to 
my  mind,  I  asked  him  to  tell  me  the  rest 
of  that  story,  whereupon  he  sat  down 
npon  the  timber,  looking  at  me  with 
his  ordinary  sweet  expression  of  grave 
calm. 

There  was  nothing  more  to  be  told 
about  Eden,"  he  said. 

•*  Where  was  it  now  ? "  I  inquired. 
I  wished  to  see  the  outside  of  it." 

"  Where  was  it  ?  it  was  gone.  Men 
had  travelled  all  over  the  world,  but  it  was 
not  to  be  found.  Once  there  came  a  great 
flood  of  water,  and  most  likely  it  swept 
Eden  away." 

That  must  have  been  because  God  was 
displeased  with  us,  or  was  it  because  He 
thought  we  should  always  be  trying  to  find 
the  way  in  ?  " 

I  think  he  answered,  "  that  Grod  Him- 
self had  found  the  way  back  for  us  into 
that  garden ; "  but  I  understood  something 
of  its  being  in  heaven,  and  of  Crod's  great 
love  for  us. 

"Why  did  He  love  us?"  I  asked 
with  infantine  scorn.  "  I  did  not  love 
Adam  and  Eve,  they  had  been  very  un- 
kind." 

lie  said  that  if  I  would  try  to  under- 


stand he  would  tell  me  another  story,  and 
mentioning  the  familiar  name  to  which  I 
had  hitherto  attached  little  or  no  mean- 
ing, he  began,  and  told  me  the  old  story, 
the  happy  story,  the  good  news  of  the  glo- 
rious child,  and  how  angels  came  and  sang 
to  the  shepherds  as  they  watched  thev 
flocks  by  night.  He  told  this  with  a  ten- 
der recollection  of  what  a  little  child  he 
was  speaking  to  —  he  must  have  done,  for 
I  understood  some  of  his  meaning,  and  re- 
member it  yet. 

Children  are  so  easily  moved — I  wept; 
but  babe  that  I  was,  and  ignorant,  I  said 
those  were  wicked  people,  and  I  hated 
them.  He  said  Christ  the  Saviour  would 
forgive  both  them  and  us." 

"  But  was  not  Christ  dead  ?  " 

"  He  was  dead  when  they  took  Him  down 
from  the  cross  and  laid  Him  in  the  sepul- 
chre." 

I  listened  and  wondered,  and  he  told  me 
how  on  that  sultry  morning  long  aso  the 
women  came  before  day  dawned  and 
looked  in  at  the  open  door  of  the  sepul- 
chre where  the  body  of  Jesus  had  lain. 
At  this  point  in  his  narrative  I  think  it 
was  that  he  took  from  his  breast-pocket  a 
little  book,  and  read  from  it  all  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Gospel  story  beginning 
with  the  ever-comfortmg  words,  **  Woman, 
why  weepest  thou,*'  and  ending,  "Lo,  I 
am  with  you  always,  even  to  the  end  of 
the  world."  So,  then,  Christ  the  Redeem- 
er lived  again,  he  told  me,  and  was  gone 
up  to  heaven  to  pray  for  us,  and  if  we 
trusted  in  ELim,  and  strove  to  please  ELim, 
we  should  certainly  ^o  to  Him  when  we 
died,  and  never  see  that  place  that  I  had 
seen  a  picture  of. 

When  men  were  turned  out  of  Eden 
they  got  worse  and  worse,  and  they  could 
not  make  themselves  any  better ;  but  the 
great  Son  of  God,  who  sat  with  Him  on 
the  throne,  promised  that  He  would  come 
down  to  tins  world  to  die  for  them,  that 
God  might  forgive  them,  and  take  them 
to  heaven  itself  which  was  a  better  place 
than  Eden. 

I  listened  with  eager  wonder,  but,  strange 
to  say,  there  was  one  thing  that  I  heard 
with  oistrust  —  Christ  was  born  in  a  stable. 
I  asked  my  informant  if  he  was  sure  of  that. 
He  answered  with  his  serene  smile  — 

"Yes,  Christ  was  so  humble  that  He 
chose  to  be  born  in  a  stable." 

Glimpses  of  beneficent  miracles,  the  hot 
country,  the  aloes,  the  palm  trees,  the 
waters  of  that  pool  which  angels  were  wont 
to  trouble  with  their  wings ;  glimpses  of 
these  things,  broken,  but  still  lovely,  came 
to  my  mind  as  reflected  from  the  precious 
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fragments  of  this  marrellonfl  story ;  but  I 
had  a  fear  lest  the  end  should  be  like  the 
end  of  Eden,  and  when  he  told  me  any- 
thing more  than  commonly  delightful  to 
listen  tO|  I  begged  him  to  repeat  it  for  me 
again. 

At  last  he  told  me  the  end..  Perhaps  to 
tell  it  in  such  a  way  was  a  new  thing  to 
him,  perhaps  this  impressed  his  own  heart 
the  more ;  certain  it  is  that  when  he  had 
told  me  of  all  the  arony  in  the  garden  and 
the  crown  of  thorns  nis  voice,  always  sweet, 
became  touched  with  unusual  emotion. 

Upon  this,  being  very  glad,  I  lifted  up 
my  face  to  kiss  Mr.  Mompesson.  I  had 
been  a  good  deal  awed  and  frightened 
while  the  issue  of  the  event  was  doubtful, 
and  now  in  my  relief  and  exultation  I 
danced  about  the  place  for  joy.  Most 
people,  I  should  think,  would  have  checked 
these  manifestations  of  delight  with  sever- 
ity, as  irreverent  and  foolish.   Mr.  Mom- 

Eesson  did  not.  He  sat  looking  on  with 
is  arms  folded,  repeating  when  I  asked 
him  that  what  he  had  told  me  was  quite 
true,  perfectly  true;  and  when,  tired  at 
last,  I  came  to  him  to  be  taken  on  his  knee, 
he  held  me  in  his  arms,  and  said  that  now 
I  must  try  to  be  a  good  child. 

I  answered  in  all  simplicity  that  now  I 
had  heard  this  story  I  meant  to  try,  and  I 
asked  him  whether  he  tried. 

Who  could  hear  such  a  question  with 
equanimity.  He  did  not  reply  at  first; 
but  when  I  pressed  him,  he  answered  with 
a  sigh,  "  Sometimes." 

I  remember  looking  in  his  face  with  sur- 
prise ;  but  I  was  tired,  so  I  laid  my  head 
on  his  shoulder,  and  we  sat  silent.  What 
he  was  thinking  of  I  cannot  tell.  My 
thoughts,  with  all  their  ignorance,  were 
such  as  I  could  wish  to  have  always.  I 
thought  of  that  beneficent  Redeemer,  and 
how  I  would  try  to  find  out  what  he 
wished  me  to  do,  that  I  might  do  it. 
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It  is  now  nearly  thirty  years  ago  that 
Mr.  Helps's  name  began  to  be  revered  by 
many  young  men  and  women,  who  were 
struggling  to  arrive  at  some  just  notion  of 
the  human  beings  around  them,  and  of  the 
important,  and  often  frightful  problems  of 
the  time.  They  admired  him  as  a  poet  and 
as  a  historian ;  but  they  valued  him  most  as 
a  critic,  not  of  art  or  of  literature,  but  of 
men  and  the  ways  and  needs  of  men.  Dis- 


satisfied with  the  narrow  religiew  thmr 
then  fashionable  in  London  pulpits,  whi^ 
knew  no  distinctions  of  the  human  race  save 
that  between  the  unconverted  '*  many  and 
the  "  converted  "  few,  they  seemed  to  them- 
selves to  find  in  his  essays  views  wider, 
j aster,  more  humane,  more  in  accord  with 
the  actual  facts  which  they  found  in  them- 
selves and  in  the  people  round  them,  and 
more  likely,  too,  to  result  in  practical  ben- 
efit to  the  suffering  and  the  degraded. 
And  well  it  was  for  them  that  they  did  so. 
Some  of  them  were  tempted  to  rush  from 
one  religious  extreme  into  another,  which 
offered  them  just  then  not  only  the  charms 
of  novelty,  but  those  of  genius,  of  culture, 
of  manly  and  devoted  earnestness.  Others 
were  tempted  in  a  very  different  direction. 
They  were  ready  to  escape  from  a  narrow 
and  intolerant  fanaticism  into  that  equally 
narrow  and  intolerant  revolutionist  infi- 
delity which  has  for  the  last  eighty  yean 
usurped  the  sacred  name  of  Liberty. 

There  were  those  amoug  both  parties 
who  received  at  once  from  Mr.  Helps'a 
book  an  influence  none  thel  ess  powerful 
because  it  calmed  and  subdued.  It  was 
new  and  wholesome  for  many,  then  in  hot 
and  hasty  youth,  to  find  the  social  prob- 
lems which  were  so  important  to  them 
equally  important  to  a  man  of  a  training 
utterly  different  from  theirs,  and  approach- 
ed by  him  in  a  proportionally  different  tem- 
per. They  were  inclined  at  first  to  accuse 
that  temper  of  dilettantism.  It  had  no 
tincture  of  Cambyses'  vein,  none  even  of 
Shelley's.  It  threatened  not  thrones,  prin- 
cipalities, nor  powers.  It  promised  not  to 
build  up  an  elysium  on  their  ruins.  The 
sneer  of  lukewarmness  rose  to  many  men's 
lips ;  and  the  playful  interludes  which 
were  interspersed  throughout  the  volumes 
seemed  to  justify  their  suspicions.  Were 
not  these  mere  fiddlings  while  Rome  was 
burning?  impertinent  interruptions  to  the 
one  great  work  of  setting  the  world  to 
rights  out  of  hand  ? 

But,  as  they  read  on,  they  found  them- 
selves compelled  to  respect  the  writer's 
temper  more  and  more,  even  though  it 
seemed  to  lack  fiercer  and  bolder  qualities 
which  they  valued  (and  rightly)  in  some 
of  their  own  friends.  They  were  forced 
to  confess  at  the  outset  that  Mr.  Helps  did 
not  approach  social  problems  in  that  spirit 
of  selfish  sentimentalism  which  regards 
the  poor  and  the  awful  as  divinely  ordained 
means  by  which  the  rich  and  the  supersti- 
tious may  climb  to  heaven.  Neither  did 
he  approach  them  in  the  spirit  (if  the  word 
spirit  can  be  used  of  aught  so  spiritless) 
of  that    philosophie  da  n^t,*'  the  old 
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Imssez-fahre  political  economy  which  taaght 
men,  and  taught  little  else,  that  it  is  good 
for  mankind  that  the  many  should  be  de- 
mtded  in  order  that  the  few  may  be  rich. 
They  saw  that  Mr.  Helps  had,  like  Mr. 
John  Stuart  Mill,  righteous  and  chivalrous 
instincts,  which  forbade  them  both  to  ac- 
cept the  reasonableness  of  any  reasoning 
which  proved  that.  They  saw,  too,  that 
both  possessed  elements  of  strength  which 
they  themselves  lacked,  namely,  calm  and 
culture ;  a  cabn  and  a  culture  which  did 
not  interfere  with  a  deep  tenderness  for 
the  sorrows  and  follies  of  mankind,  and 
with  a  deep  indignation  now  and  then  at 
their  wrongs ;  but  which  tamed  them  and 
trained  them  to  use,  converting  them,  to 
quote  from  memorv  an  old  simile  of  Mr. 
Carlyle's, from  wild  smoke  and  blaze  into 
genial  inward  heat." 

I  do  not  wish  to  push  further  the  like- 
ness between  two  remarkable  men.  Bat  I 
am  certain  that  many  who  owe  much  to 
them  both,  will  feel  that  the  influence  of 
both  has  been  in  some  respects  identical, 
and  that  they  have  learnt  from  both  a  val- 
uable lesson  on  the  importance,  whether 
to  the  thinker  or  to  the  actor,  of  culture 
and  calm. 

It  has  been  good  then  —  to  confine  my- 
self to  Mr.  Help3*s  books  —  for  many 
young  men  and  women  to  be  taught  that 
it  is  possible  to  discuss,  fairly  and  fully, 
questions  all-important,  many  exquisitely 
painful,  some  seemingly  well-nigh  hope- 
less, without  fury,  even  without  flurry ; 
that  such  a  composure  is  a  sign,  not;  of 
carelessness,  but  of  faith  in  the  strength 
of  right,  and  hope  in  its  final  triumph; 
that,  as  the  old  seer  says,  he  that  oe- 
lieveth  will  not  make  haste,"  and  that  it  is 
wise  **not  to  fret  thyself,  lest  thou  be 
moved  to  do  evil that  all  passion,  even 
all  emotion,  however  useful  they  may  be 
in  the  very  heat  of  battle,  must  be  reso- 
lutely sent  below,  and  clapt  under  hatches, 
if  we  intend  to  ascertain  our  own  ship's 
position,  or  to  reconnoitre  the  strength  of 
our  enemies;  that  only  by  a  just  patience 
in  preparation,  can  we  save  from  disaster 
an  equally  just  fierceness  in  execution; 
that  withont  oo^poavvn,  even  dv/ioc,  "the 
root  of  all  the  virtues,"  is  of  no  avail :  be- 
cause withont  it  we  shall  not  have  truly 
seen  the  object  on  which  the  ^fioc  is  to 
work ;  shsDl  not  have  looked  at  it  on  all  its 
sides,  or  taken  measure  of  its  true  propor- 
tions. Good  it  was  for  them,  too,  to  find, 
as  they  read  on  through  Mr.  Helps's 
books,  that  those  sides,  those  proportions 
could  only  be  ascertained  by  much  culture, 
much  reading,  observation,  reflection,  con- 


cerning many  men  and  many  matters; 
that  the  scholar  and  the  man  of  the  world 
were  probably  as  necessary  now  to  the 
safe  direction  of  human  affairs,  as  they  ever 
have  been ;  that  the  weakness  of  the  aver^ 
age  ideologue  lay  in  this  —  not  that  he  had 
too  many  ideas,  but  too  few;  that  the 
danger  now,  as  always,  lay  not  in  **  latitud- 
inarianism  (whatever  that  may  mean), 
but  in  bigotry ;  not  in  breadth,  but  in  nar- 
rowness ;  and  that  "  Cave  hominem  unius 
Scientise,'*  like  "  Cave  hominem  unius  Li- 
bri,"  though  undoubtedly  true,  was  capa- 
ble of  an  interpretation  by  no  means  com- 
plimentary to  the  man  of  one  science. 
Good  also  for  them  was  it,  to  learn  on  the 
testimony  of  a  witness  whom  they  could 
not  well  impeach,  that  those  who  had  then, 
and  have  still,  the  direction  of  public  af- 
fairs were  not  altogether  the  knaves  and 
fools,  the  robbers  and  tyrants,  which  they 
were  said  to  be  by  the  then  Press  of  Holy- 
well Street,  and  even  sometimes  in  the 
heat  of  the  Debating  Society,  by  their  own 
young  kinsmen;  that  they  were  men  of 
like  passions,  and  of  like  virtues,  with 
those  who  were  so  ready  to  take  their 
places,  to  do  all  that  they  had  left  uudone ; 
that  they  were  but  too  fully  aware  of  diffi- 
culties in  any  course  of  action,  of  which 
the  outside  aspirant  knew  nothing,  and 
which  he  would  be,  therefore,  still  more 
unable  to  face;  that  though  the  slothful 
man  is  too  apt  to  say  "  there  is  a  lion  in 
the  path,"  the  fool  is  also  too  apt  to  say 
that  there  ia  none ;  and  that  though  any- 
thing like  reverence  for  one's  elders  has 
been  voted  out  of  court  for  at  least  a  gen- 
eration, yet  a  little  humility  as  to  our  own 
value,  a  little  charity  towards  those  who 
are  trying  to  get  the  work  done  with  such 
tools  as  the  British  nation  allows  them, 
might  conduce  to  a  better  understanding 
between  private  men,  and  a  better  under- 
standing of  public  men,  of  all  parties  and 
opinions.  * 

No  two  men  have  done  more,  I  believe, 
to  save  this  generation  from  two  or  even 
three  extremes  of  fanaticism,  than  Mr. 
Carlyle  and  Mr.  Helps ;  and  that  because 
they  have  been  just  to  all  that  was  vital 
and  sound  in  the*  Middle  A^es,  just  to  all 
that  was  vital  and  sound  m  the  French 
Kevolution :  and,  be  it  remembered,  to  all 
that  was  vital  and  sound  in  the  young 
Puritan  time  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.  Thus  they  have  earned 
the  right  to  be  heard,  and  they  have  on 
the  whole  been  heard,  when  they  have 
preached,  not  indeed  content  with  the  es- 
tablished order  of  things,  but  at  least  pa- 
tienoe,  charity,  and  caution  in  reforming  it. 
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The  extraordinary  sale  of  the  cheap  edi- 
tion of  Mr.  Carlyle^s  works,  principally,  I 
am  told,  among  the  hard-woridng  classes, 
is  a  hopeful  omen  that  the  '^public,"  in 
spite  of  all  its  sillinesses  is  after  all,  thoaeh 
very  slowly,  amenable  to  reason ;  and  the 
day  may  come  when  a  cheap  edition  of 
Ifr.  Helps's  essays  —  at  least  a  selection 
from  them  —  may  find  favour  with  those 
who  are  to  be  (so  we  are  told)  henceforth 
the  chief  power  in  the  British  £mpire ;  and 
who  therefore  need  to  know  what  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  is  like,  and  how  it  can,  and 
cannot,  be  governed.  Essays  in  the  In- 
titrvals  of  Business,"  "  The  Claims  of  La- 
bour,** "  Friends  in  Council,"  Companions 
of  my  Solitude,"  and  last,  but  not  least,  the 
recent  "  Brevia  "  and  "  Thoughts  on  War 
and  Culture  "  —  all  these  would  furnish  to 
the  poorest,  as  well  as  to  the  richest,  many 
a  weighty,  and  I  believe  many  a  welcome 
lesson,  concerning  himself,  his  family,  his 
countrymen,  his  country,  and  his  duty  to 
(hem  all.  If  it  be  objected  that  these  es- 
says are  only  adapted  to  cultivated  men 
and  women,  and  aeal-  only  with  an  artifi- 
cial stately  society,  I  should  demur.  Mr. 
Helps  seems  to  me  to  ground  his  sayings, 
whenever  he  can,  on  truths  which  are 
equally  intelligible  to,  because  equally 
true  for,  all  men.  His  aphorisms,  even  on 
Government,  would  stand  good  just  as 
much  for  the  grocer  and  his  shop-boy  as 
for  the  statesman  and  his  subordinate,  and 
would  "touch  the  witness'*  —  as  Friends 
say  —  of  the  one  neither  less  nor  more  than 
that  of  the  other;  while  for  manner,  as 
well  as  for  matter,  many  a  page  of  Mr. 
Helps*8  might  be  profitably  intercalated 
into  an  average  sermon,  were  it  not  that 
the  "purpureus  pannus'*  might  not  en- 
hance the  homespun,  and  much  less  the 
shoddy,  of  the  rest  of  the  discourse. 

I  believe  that  many  ministers  of  religion, 
of  all  parties  and  denominations,  would 
agree  with  what  I  have  said.  We  parsons 
owe  Mr.  Helps  much  more  than  he  knows, 
•r  than,  perhaps,  it  is  good  for  him  to 
know.  His  innuence  —  though  often  of 
course  indirect  and  unconscious  —  has  been 
very  potent  for  some  years  past  among  the 
most  rational  and  hearty  of  those  who 
have  had  to  teach,  to  manage,  or  to  suc- 
cour their  fellow-creatures ;  and  it  is  most 
desirable  just  now  that  that  influence 
should  increase,  and  lay  hold  of  the  young 
men  who  are  growing  up.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  laity  will,  ere  long,  have 
a  far  larger  share  than  hitherto,  in  the  in- 
ternal management  of  Church  affairs ;  and 
to  do  that  work  well  the  religious  layman 
will  require  more  than  piety,  more  than 


orthodoxy,  indispensable  as  those  will  be. 
He  will  require  a  great  deal  of  that  prao> 
tical  humanity,  and  a  great  deal  of  that 
common  sense,  of  which  Mr.  Helps*8  books 
are  full;  for  without  them,  and  as  much 
of  them  as  can  be  obtained,  both  from  lay- 
men and  clerks,  the  Church  of  England 
will  be  in  danger  of  bein^  torn  to  pieces 
by  small  minorities  of  factious  bigots,  who 
do  not  see  that  she  was  meant  to  be,  and 
can  only  exist  by  being,  a  Church  of  com- 
promise and  tolerance;  that  is,  a  Church 
of  practical  humanity,  and  practical  com- 
mon sense. 

Tolerance ^ — which  after  all  is,  as  Mr. 
Helps  says,  only  another  name  for  that 
Divine  property  which  St.  Paul  calls  char- 
ity,— that  is  what  we  all  need  to  make 
the  world  go  right.  If  anyone  wishes  to 
know  Mr.  Helps*s  theological  opinions  con- 
cerning it,  let  nim  study  the  last  few  noble 
pages  of  the  second  series  of  '*  Friends  in 
Council."  And  if  he  wishes  to  know  Mr. 
Helps's  moral  opinions  concerning  it, 
whether  or  not  he  considers  it  synony- 
mous with  licence,  with  indulgence  either 
to  our  own  misdeeds  or  to  those  of  others, 
let  him  read  whatever  Mr.  Helps  has  writ- 
ten on  the  point  on  which  all  men  in  all 
ages  have  been  most  "  tolerant  **  —  when 
their  own  wives  or  daughters  were  not  in 
question ;  the  point  on  which  this  genera- 
tion is  becoming  so  specially  tolerant,  that 
no  novel  or  poem  seem^  likely  to  attract 
the  enlightened  public  just  now,  unless  it 
dabl^les  with  some  dirt  about  the  seventh 
commandment.  Whenever  BIr.  Helps 
touches  —  and  he  often  touches  —  on  the 
relations  between  niou  and  women,  and  on 
love,  and  the  office  of  love  in  forming  the 
human  character,  he  does  so  with  a  purity 
and  with  a  chivalry  which  is  becoming, 
alas !  more  and  more  rare.  In  one  of  his 
latest  book'i,  for  instance,  ^  Casimir 
Maremma,*'  there  is  a  love  scene  which,  at 
least  to  the  mind  of  an  elderly  man,  not 
blas^  with  sensation  novels,  rises  to  high 
pathct.  And  yet  the  effect  is  not  produced 
by  any  violence  of  language  or  of  incident, 
but  by  quiet  and  subtle  analysis  of  small 
gestures,  small  circumstances,  and  emo- 
tions which  show  little,  if  at  all,  upon  the 
surface. 

This  analytic  faculty  of  Mr.  Helpa's  is 
very  powerful.  It  has  been  sharpened, 
doubtless,  by  long  converse  with  many 
men  and  many  matters ;  but  it  must  have 
been  strong  from  youth ;  strong  enough  to 
have  been  dangerous  to  any  character 
which  could  not  keep  it  in  order  by  a  still 
stronger  moral  sense.  We  have  had  im- 
moral analysis  of  character  enough,  going 
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about  the  world  of  late,  to  be  admired  as 
all  tours  de  force  are  admired.  There  have 
been,  and  are  still,  analysts  who,  in  the 
cause  of  art,  as  they  fancy,  pick  human 
nature  to  pieces  merely  to  show  how 
Crimea  can  be  committed.  There  have 
been  analysts  who,  in  the  cause  of  religion, 
as  they  fancied,  picked  human  nature  to 

EieceSf  to  show  how  damnable  it  is.  There 
ave  been  those  again,  who  in  the  cause 
of  science,  as  they  fieLncied,  picked  it  to 
pieces  to  show  how  animal  it  is.  Mr.  Helps 
analyzes  it  to  show  how  tolerable,  even 
loveable,  it  is  after  all,  and  how  much 
more  tolerable  and  loveable  it  might  be- 
oome  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  common 
sense  and  charity.  Let  us  say  rather  of 
that  common  sense  which  is  charity,  or  at 
least  is  impossible  without  it ;  which  com- 
prehends, because  it  loves ;  or  if  it  cannot 
altogether  love,  can  at  least  pity  or  de- 
plore. 

It  is  this  vein  of  wise  charity,  running 
through  all  which  Mr.  Helps  has  ever 
written,  which  makes  his  books  so  whole- 
some to  the  student  of  his  fellow-men ;  es- 
pecially wholesome,  I  should  think,  to  min- 
isters of  religion.  That,  as  the  wise  Yan- 
kee said,  **It  takes  all  sorts  to  make  a 
world ; "  that  it  is  not  so  easy  as  we  think 
to  know  our  friends  from  our  foes,  thp 
children  of  light  from  those  of  darkness ; 
that  the  final  distinction  into  "  righteous  " 
and  wicked  "  requires  an  analysis  infin- 
itely deeper  than  any  we  can  exercise,  and 
must  be  decided  hereafter  by  One  before 
whom  our  wisdom  is  but  blindness,  our 
jusiice  but  passion ;  that  in  a  word,  "  Judge 
not,  and  ye  shall  not  be  judged,*'  is  a  com- 
mand which  is  founded  on  actual  facts,  and 
bad  therefore  better  be  obeyed:  all  this 
we  ministers  of  religion  are  but  too  apt  to 
ignore,  and  need  to  be  reminded  of  it  now 
and  then,  by  lay  sermons  from  those  who 
have  not  forgotten  —  as  we  sometimes 
forget  —  that  we  too  are  men. 

And  it  seems  to  me,  that  a  young  cler- 
gyman, wishing  to  know  how  to  deal  with 
his  fellow-creatures,  and  not  having  made 
up  his  mind,  before  all  experience,  to 
stretch  them  all  alike  upon  some  Procrus- 
tean bed  of  discipline  (Church  or  other), 
would  do  well  to  peruse  and  ponder,  with 
something  of  humiliiy  and  self-distrust,  a 

Cod  deal  which  Mr.  Helps  has  written, 
t  him  read  for  instance,  the  first  half  of 
Essays  written  in  the  Intervals  of  Busi- 
ness," and  if  he  does  not  at  first  appreciate 
U^e  wisdom  and  worth  of  much  therein, 
let  him  set  down  his  disappointment,  not 
to  any  dulness  of  the  autnor's,  but  to 
his  own  ignorance  of  the  world  and  of 


mankind :  that  is,  of  the  very  subject-mat- 
ter which  he  has  vowed  to  work  on,  and  to 
improve. 

I  would  ask  him,  for  instance,  to  con- 
sider such  a  passage  as  this :  —  We  are 
all  disposed  to  dislike,  in  a  manner  dispro- 
portionate to  their  demerits,  those  who 
o£fend  us  by  pretensions  of  any  kind.  We 
are  apt  to  fancy  that  they  despise  us; 
whereas,  all  the  while,  perhaps,  they  are 
only  courting  our  admiration.  There  are 
people  who  wear  the  worst  part  of  their 
characters  outwards ;  they  offend  our 
vanity;  they  rouse  our  fears;  and  under 
these  influences  we  omit  -  to  consider  how 
often  a  scornful  man  is  tender-hearted,  and 
an  assuming  man,  one  who  longs  to  be 
popular  and  to  please." 

1  would  ask  the  young  man,  too,  to  read 
much  of  "  Friends  in  Council,"  not  merely 
the  essays,  but  the  conversations  also. 
For  in  them,  too,  he  will  chance  on  many 
a  wise « apophthegm  which  will  stand  him 
in  good  stead  in  his  daily  work.  Espe- 
cially would  I  ask  him  to  read  that  chap- 
ter on  Pleasantness;  ^'  and  if  he  be  in- 
clined to  think  it  merely  a  collection  of 
maxims,  acute  enough,  but  having  no 
bearing  on  Theology  or  on  higher  Ethics, 
let  him  correct  his  opinion  by  studying  the 
following  passage  concerning  a  certain 
class  of  disagreeable  people  :  — 

After  much  meditation  on  them,  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are, 
in  general,  self-absorbed  people.  Now  to 
be  self-absorbed  is  a  very  different  thing 
from,  being  selfish,  or  of  a  hard  nature. 
Such  persons,  therefore,  may  be  very  kind, 
may  even  be  very  sensitive ;  but  the  habit 
of  looking  at  everything  from  their  own 
point  of  view,  of  never  travelling  out  of 
themselves,  prevails  even  in  their  kindest 
and  most  sympathetic  moments;  and  so 
they  say  and  do  the  most  unfeeling 
things  without  any  ill  intention  whatso- 
ever. They  are  much  to  be  pitied  as  well 
as  blamed;  and  the  end  is,  that  they 
seldom  adopt  ways  of  pleasantness,  until 
they  are  beaten  into  them  by  a  long  course 
of  varied  misfortune,  which  enables  them 
to  look  at  another's  grief  and  errors  from 
his  own  point  of  view,  because  it  has  be- 
come their  own." 

Full  of  sound  doctrine  are  those  words ; 
but,  like  much  of  Mr.  Helps 's  good  advice 
on  this  and  on  other  subjects,  not  likely  to 
be  learned  by  those  who  need  it  most,  till 
they  have  been  taught  them  by  sad  expe- 
rience. 

And  for  this  reason :  that  too  many  of 
us  lack  imagination,  and  have,  I  suppose, 
lacked  it  in  all  ages.    Mr.  Helps  puts 
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sound  words  into  Midhnrst's  mouth  upon 
this  very  matter,  in  the  conversation  which 
follows  the  essay.  It  enables,  according 
to  him,  a  man  "on  all  occasions  to  see 
what  is  to  be  said  and  thought  for  others. 
It  corrects  harshness  of  judgment  and 
cruelty  of  all  kinds.  I  cannot  imagine  a 
cruel  man  imaginative ;  and  I  suspoct  that 
there  is  a  certain  stupidity  closely  con- 
nected with  all  prolonged  severity  of  word, 
or  thought,  or  action.'* " 

No  doubt :  but  what  if  it  be  said  in  de- 
fence of  the  stupid  and  cruel,  that  imagi- 
nation is  a  natural  gift;  and  that  they 
therefore  are  not  to  be  blamed  for  the 
want  of  it  V  That,  again,  it  would  doubt- 
less be  very  desirable  that  every  public 
functionary,  lay  or  clerical,  should  possess 
a  fair  share  of  imagination;  enough  at 
least  to  put  himself  in  the  plaoe  of  some 
suitor,  whose  fate  he  seals  with  "  a  clerk's 
cold  spurt  of  the  pen  : "  but  that  imagina- 
tion is  a  quality  too  undefiuable  and  trans- 
cendental to  be  discovered  —  at  least  the 
amount  of  it  —  by  any  examination,  com- 
petitive or  other  ? 

The  answer  is,  I  think,  to  be  found  in 
Mr.  Helps's  own  example.  The  imagina- 
tion, like  other  faculties,  grows  by  food; 
and  its  food  cannot  be  too  varied,  in  order 
that  it  may  assimilate  to  itself  the  great- 
est number  of  diverse  elements.  What-- 
ever  natural  faculty  of  imagination  Mr. 
Helps  may  have  had,  it  has  evidently  been 
developed,  strengthened,  and  widened,  by 
most  various  reading,  various  experience 
of  men  and  things.  The  number  and  the 
variety  of  facts,  objective  and  subjective, 
touched  in  his  volumes  is  quite  enormous. 
His  mind  has  plainly  been  accustomed  to 
place  itself  in  every  possible  attitude,  in 
order  to  catch  every  possible  ray  of  light. 
The  result  is,  that  whenever  he  looks  at  a 
thing,  though  he  may  not  always  —  who 
can,  in  such  a  mysterious  world?  —  sec 
into  the  heart  of  it,  he  at  least  sees  it  all 
round.  He  has  acquired  a  sense  of  pro- 
portion ;  of  the  relative  size  and  shape  of 
things,  which  is  the  very  foundation  of  all 
just  and  wise  practical  thought  about 
them. 

And  this  is  what  young  men,  setting  out 
as  thinkers,  or  as  teachers,  are  naturally 
apt  to  lack.    They  are  inclined  to  be  big- 
ots or  fanatics,  not  from  conceit  or  stupid- 
ity, but  simply  from  ignorance.  Their! 
field  of  vision  is  too  narrow ;  and  a  single  I 
object  in  it  is  often  sufficient  to  intercept  | 
the  whole  light  of  heaven,  and  so  become  ; 
an  eidolon  —  something  worshipped  instead  ' 
of  truth  and  too  often  at  the  expense  of  I 
human  charity.    lu  the  yoimtr  layman 


there  is  no  cure,  it  is  said,  for  such  a  state 
of  mind,  like  the  House  of  Commons ;  and 
in  default  of  that,  good  company,  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word.  Mr.  Helps  makes 
no  secret,  throughout  his  pages,  of  what 
he  owes  to  the  society  of  men  of  very 
varied  opinions  and  temperaments,  as  able 
as,  or  abler  than  himself.  But  all  have 
not  his  opportunities;  and  least  of  all, 
perhaps,  we  of  the  clerical  profession,  who 
need  them  most,  not  only  because  we 
have  to  influence  human  hearts  and  heads 
of  every  possible  temper,  and  in  every 
possible  state,  but  because  the  very  sacred- 
ness  of  our  duties,  and  our  conviction  of 
the  truth  of  our  own  teaching,  tempt  us 
—  paradoxical,  as  it  may  seem  —  towards 
a  self-confident,  blind,  and  harsh  routine. 
What  is  the  young  clergyman's  cure? 
How  shall  he  keep  his  imaginative  sym- 
pathy strong  and  open  ? 

Certainly,  by  much  varied  reading. 
The  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics 
has  helped,  I  believe,  much  in  making  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  what  they 
are  —  the  most  liberal-minded  priesthood 
which  the  world  has  yet  seen.  The  want 
of  it  has  certainly  helped  to  narrow  the 
minds  of  Nonconformists.  A  boy  cannot 
be  brought  up  to  read  of,  and  to  love,  old 
Greeks  and  Romans,  without  a  vague,  but 
deep  feeling,  that  they,  too,  were  men  of 
like  passions,  and  it  may  be  sometimes  of 
like  virtues,  with  himself;  and  he  who  has 
learnt  how  to  think  and  how  to  know,  from 
Aristotle  and  Plato,  will  have  a  far  jnster 
view  of  the  vastness  and  importance  of  the 
whole  human  race  and  its  strivings  after 
truth,  that  he  who  has  learnt  his  one  little 
lesson  about  man  and  the  universe  from 
the  works  of  one  or  two  Divines  of  his 
own  peculiar  school.  He  will  be  all  the 
more  inclined  to  be  just  to  the  Mussulman, 
the  Hindoo,  the  Buddhist,  from  having 
learnt  to  be  just  to  those  who  worshipped 
round  the  Capitol  or  the  Acropolis.  One 
sees,  therefore,  with  much  regret,  more  and 
more  young  men  taking  orders  without 
having  had  a  sound  classical  education, 
and  more  and  more  young  men  so  over- 
worked by  parish  duty,  as  to  have  really 
no  time  left  for  study.  Under  the  present 
mania  for  over-working  everybody,  such 
Churchmen  as  the  seventeenth  and  eight- 
eenth centuries  saw  —  literary,  philoso- 
phic, scientific,  generally  human  and  hu- 
mane —  are  becoming  more  and  more  im- 
po3»sible ;  while  a  priesthood  such  as  may 
be  seen  in  more  than  one  country  of  En- 
rope,  composed  of  mere  professionals,  busy, 
ambitious,  illiterate,  is  becoming  more  and 
more  possible. 
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Oqo  remedy,  at  least,  is  this,  that  more 
Tsried  oultare  should  be  insisted  on,  by 
those  who  have  the  power  to  insist ;  that 
if  not  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  best 
classic  literature,  at  least  a  sound  knowl- 
edge of  the  best  English  should  be  de- 
manded of  young  clergymen.  Let  such  a 
one  have — say  only  his  Shakespeare  —  at 
his  finger's  ends,  and  he  will  find  his 
▼iaits  in  the  parish,  and  his  sermon  in  the 
pulpit  also,  all  the  more  fall  of  that 
**  Pleasantness,''  which  is,  to  tell  the  truth, 
nothing  less  than  Divine  "  Charity." 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  thoughts  which 
suggested  themselves  to  me  while  reading 
Mr.  Helps's  later  books,  and  re-reading  — 
with  an  increasing  sense  of  their  value  — 
several  of  his  earlier  ones.  If  those 
thoughts  have  turned  especially  towards 
the  gentlemen  of  my  own  cloth,  and  their 
nee<&,  it  has  been  because  I  found  Mr. 
Helps's  Essays  eminently  full  of  that 

sweetness  and  light,"  which  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold  says  is  so  necessary  for  us  all.  Most 
necessary  are  they  certainly,  for  us  cler- 
gyman ;  and  yet  they  are  the  very  qualities 
which  we  are  most  likely  to  lose,  not  only 
from  the  hurry  and  worry  of  labour,  but 
{torn  the  very  importance  of  the  questions 
<Hi  which  we  have  to  make  up  our  minds, 
and  the  hugeness  of  the  evils  with  which 
we  have  to  fight.  And  thankful  we  should 
be  to  one  who,  amid  toil  no  less  continuous 
and  distracting  than  that  of  any  active 
clergyman,  has  not  only  preserved  sweet- 
ness and  light  himself,  but  has  taught  the 
Talue  of  them  to  others. 


From  The  Contemponurjr  Reriew. 
JOHN  HUSS  AND  THE  ULTBAMONTANES. 

Intellectual,  political,  and  politico- 
religious  movements  in  the  East  of  Europe 
have  scarcely  as  yet  in  this  country  at- 
tracted attention  proportioned  to  the  ef- 
fect which  they  may,  perhaps,  be  destined 
to  produce  on  the  fiiture  history  of  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  human  race. 
Among  the  most  remarkable  literary,  or 
politico-literary  controversies  that  have 
arisen  in  the  Austrian  Empire,  under  the 
present  change  of  circumstances  and  r/- 
gimgy  are  two  which  have  been,  and  still 
are  being,  carried  on  with  considerable 
vehemence  in  Bohemia,  with  regard  to 
the  celebrated  John  Huss.  The  Czechs  nat- 
urally consider  him  a  kind  of  national  hero, 
and  claim  for  him,  and  for  themselves,  a 
high  and  noble  position  in  the  history  of  ihe 


world,  and  in  that  of  the  development  of 
the  human  intellect,  particularly  in  the 
assertion  of  the  supremacy  of  conscience. 
The  Ultramontanes  assail  the  Czechian 
martyr  as  the  mere  victim  of  his  own 
vanity  and  self-sufficiency  and  point  to 
the  miseries  and  horrors  of  the  Hussite 
wars,  as  the  consequences  of  his  ill-starred 
resistance  to  the  authorities  of  the  Church. 
The  Austro-Germans,  especially  those  of 
the  "  Diaspora  "  or  non-Grerman  countries, 
look  upon  the  resistance  offered  by  the 
Czechs  in  general,  and  as  they  suppose,  by 
Huss  in  particular,  to  the  progress  of  the 
Teutonic  element,  as  high  treason  against 
light  and  civilization,  which  they  appear 
to  claim  as  the  exclusive  property  of  their 
race,  so  all-absorbing  has  their  feeling  of 
nationality  become  of  late.  Thus  the  lib- 
eral Grerman  and  retrogressive  Ultramon- 
tane elements  are  banded  together  in  a 
somewhat  unnatural  alliance  against  the 
Czesko-Slavonians,  who  turn  to  England 
for  a  fair  hearing  for  the  greatest  disciple 
of  her  great  Wycliffe,  and  their  own  his- 
torical claims  upon  the  gratitude  and  re- 
spect of  civilized  man. 

The  publication  of  the  second  volume  of 
Dr.  F.  Palacky's  "  History  of  Bohemia," 
mainly  from  genuine  documentary  evidence 
which  had  never  before  been  available  for 
historical  purposes,  the  first  part  of  which, 
containing  the  reign  of  Wenceslas  IV., 
appeared  in  1845,  and  the  second,  con- 
taining the  history  of  the  Hus'iite  wars,  in 
1851,  produced  such  a  sensation  in  Bo- 
hemia, that  it  was  demanded  by  the  cleri- 
cal party  that  a  reply  to  it,  giving  the 
Ultramontane  view  of  the  life  and  char- 
acter of  Huss,  should  be  issued  by  the 
**Matioe  Czeska,"  the  admirable  national 
society  at  whose  cost  Palacky's  history 
was  being  given  to  the  world.  Baron  J. 
A.  Helfert  was  selected  for  the  task,  and 
did  his  work  honourably  and  carefully, 
producing  in  1857  an  interesting  and  at- 
tractive octavo  volume  of  287  pages  in 
the  Bohemian  language.  Between  1865 
and  1868  K.  J.  Erben  edited  the  three 
volumes  of  Huss's  Bohemian  works,  an 
account  of  which  was  given  in  this  Review 
in  April,  1869.  Finally,  Dr.  Palacky  is- 
sued a  large  octavo  volume  of  768  pages, 
containing  everything  necessary  for  form- 
ing an  independent  judgment  upon  both 
Huss  himself  and  the  religious  controver- 
sies and  movements  in  Bohemia  in  his 
days,  and  for  a  few  years  subsequently. 

The  question  between  the  German  and 
Slavonic  elements  in  the  State  of  Bohemia 
will  scarcely  at  the  present  juncture  be 
so  interesting  to  British  readers  as  that 
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between  the  National  and  Roman  parties 
in  the  Church.  Indeed,  it  is  rather  of 
local  than  general  interest  altogether, 
unless  those  are  right  who  see  in  the 
Czesko-Slavonic  question  the  elements  of 
a  future  European  war.  We  shall,  there- 
fore, devote  our  principal  attention  to 
the  ecclesiastical  and  intellectual  points 
of  controversy,  touching  only  upon  certain 
salient  matters  in  the  question  of  nation- 
ality, which  come  to  tbe  front  at  once, 
and  will  not  be  denied. 

Three  considerable  teachers  had  arisen 
among  the  clergy  in  Bohemia  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  one 
of  tliem,  Conrad  of  Waldhausen,  an  Aus- 
tro-German«  the  other  two  Slavonians, 
Miliez  of  Kremsier,  in  Moravia,  and  Mi- 
chael of  Janow.  But  no  succession  of 
teachers  and  preachers  could  have  pro^ 
duced  results  of  the  nature  and  magnitude 
which  we  find  to  have  been  in  fact  pro- 
duced in  Bohemia,  had  not  the  seed  been 
sown  on  ground  prepared  to  receive  it, 
and  had  not  the  national  language  been 
brought  to  such  a  pitch  of  cultivation  as 
to  be  fit  and  ready  for  the  discussion  of 
abstract  points  of  philosophy  and  theology. 
That  Wyciifie,  though  a  greater  thinker 
and  reasoner,  produced,  comparatively 
speaking,  so  much  smaller  immediate  re- 
sults, in  England  than  Huss  in  Bohemia, 
appears  due  to  the  fact  that  the  English 
language  was  not  yet  in  a  suitable  condi- 
tion for  a  great  national  and  intellectual 
movement  to  be  carried  on  in  it.  Had 
Chaucer,  that  "  well  of  English  undefiled," 
who  is  generally  considered  to  have  made 
our  language  what  it  is,  preceded  Wycliffe, 
instead  of  the  converse,  the  history  of 
England  would  probably  have  told  a  very 
different  story  as  regards  the  reformation 
of  religion. 

Tliat  the  Bohemian  language  had  ar- 
rived at  so  high  a  state  of  cultivation  was 
due  to  a  noble  layman,  Thomas  of  Stitny, 
passages  in  some  of  whose  as  yet  unedited 
works,  show  him  to  have  sympathized 
deeply  with  both  Conrad  and  Miliez  in 
their  denunciations  of  those  who  lived 
**unholily  in  holy  positions,"  and  in  the 
persecutions  they  endured  from  the  "  thun- 
der "  of  those  who  say  of  evil  that  it  is 
not  evil,  and  of  the  good  that  they  are 
evil."  Stitny  wrote  his  first  work  in  the 
Bohemian  language  —  a  translation  of 
Augustine's  tract,  **  De  Conflictu  Vitio- 
rum  et  Virtutum  "  —  about  the  year  1370, 
and  his  second  and  most  remarkable  one, 
addressed  to  his  chidren,  in  1876.  This  is 
intituled,  "O  Bbccnych  vecech  Krestan- 
skych  "  —  "  Of  General  Christian  Matters  *' 


—  and  is  a  perfect  encyolop»dia  of  theol- 
ogy and  morality.*  ^  God  hath  commaiid- 
ed  me,"  says  he,  in  the  first  preface  to 
this  work,  as  also  every  father  to  lead 
you,  my  children,  in  his  ways,  and  show 
Him  to  you.  So  testify  the  books  of  the 
old  law."  And  in  his  second  preface  he 
gives  his  reasons  for  writing  in  the  Bohe- 
mian language,  in  spite  of  the  oppoaitioB 
of  the  priesthood  and  the  learned  of  tbe 
day. 

**  A  sermon  of  St.  Augustine's,*'  saya  he, 
**  has  encouraged  me  to  1^  bolder  in  writing 
Bohemian  books  which  relate  to  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures; for  from  it  everyone  con  see  how  good  a 
thing  it  is  to  read  the  Holy  Scripturra.  And 
those  who  condemn  books  in  tbe  Bohemian  lan- 
guage, even  if  good  ones,  wishing,  perhaps,  to 
be  tbe  only  persons  who  appear  wise,  nugbt 
well  dread  the  veogeaoce  of  God,  when  thej 
reflect  how  guilty  t  ose  are  who  wonld  wish  to 
stop  the  letters  and  necessary  messages  therein, 
and  to  prevent  the  Lord  God,  the  Eternal  Bride- 
groom, fh)m  teaching  his  bride  his  will»  and 
comforting  her  in  her  distress  thereby.  Yea, 
justly  would  he  be  in  terror  who  should  stop  the 
letters  of  a  king  addressed  to  his  queen,  if  he 
knew  that  the  king  was  aware  of  it  And  bow 
much  greater  is  the  Lord  God  than  any  king! 
How  much  dearer  to  him  is  his  bride  —  that  te, 
every  soul  that  longeth  for  Him  —  than  ever 
WAS  queen  dear  to  any  king!  Wiser  men  en- 
derstand  this,  and  know  that  a  Bohemian  is  as 
precious  to  Him  as  a  Latinist.*' 

Thus  the  Czechian  nation  and  language 
received  a  thorough  theological  and  scien- 
tific training  through  the  numerous  writ- 
ings of  Stitny,  as  well  as  those  of  Miliez 
and  Matthias  of  Janow,  and  was  as  well 
prepared  to  enter  into  the  arena  of  con- 
troversy with  the  pen  as  with  the  sword. 
Political  circumstances  were  also  such  as 
to  evoke  a  powerful  feeling  of  nationality, 
and  to  cause  a  strong  reaction  against  the 
overbearing  foreign  and  Teutonic  element, 
which  threatened  the  very  exi3tenc3  of  the 
national  element,  or  "  language,"  "/az^fc," 
as  it  was  always  termed  by  the  old  Bohe- 
mians. 

When  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.,  the  son 
of  the  blind  King  of  Bohemia,  John  of 
Luxemburg,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Crecy  in  13 i6,  founded,  by  a  "Golden 
Bull,"  the  University  of  Prague,  in  1348, 
his  aims  were  dynastic  and  imperial, 
rather  than  patriotic  and  national.  As 
Paris  was  the  great  university  of  the 
Iwfigties  (Toe  and  (Voil^  so  did  he  design  that 

•  The  University  of  Pragao,  In  1852.  celebrated  its 
fifth  centenary  by  printtn;^  and  publi-Uiiog  tliis 
worit.  with  a  glossary  and  life  of  the  aatl&or,  onder 
the  editorship  of  IL  J.  Urbea. 
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league  shoold  become  the  great  uniyeraity 
of  toe  German  Empire  and  all  nations  ly- 
ing on  ita  borders,  which  might  some  day 
become  incorporated  with  it.  He  there- 
fore divided  it  into  four  "  nations,"  in  all 
bnt  one  of  which  the  German  element  be- 
came practically  dominant,  owing  to  the 
considerable  German  towns,  like  Breslau, 
in  otherwise  Slavonic  districts.  These 
nations,  each  of  which  had  an  equal  voice, 
«were  (1)  the  Bohemian,  including  the 
Moravians,  Hungarians,  and  South  Sla- 
vonians ;  (2)  the  Bavarian,  including  the 
Aostrians,  Swabians,  Franconians,  and 
Rhinelanders ;  (3)  the  Polish,  including 
the  Silesians,  Lithuanians,  and  Russians; 
and  (4)  the  Saxon,  containing  the  people  of 
Meissen,  of  Thnringia,  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Saxony,  the  Danes,  and  the  Swedes.  This 
arrangement  was  successful  enough,  so 
long  as  Prague  was  the  capital,  and  the 
King  of  Bohemia  the  head,  of  the  Crer- 
man  Empire;  but  it  was  manifestly  un- 
snited  to  the  state  of  things  that  arose 
after  the  deposition  of  Charles's  son,  Wen- 
cealas  IV.,  in  1400. 

John  Huss  (John  Goose^  himself  was 
born  in  1369  at  Husinetz,  m  the  circle  of 
F^achin,  in  Bohemia,  of  humble,  though 
comparatively  well-to-do,  parents.  He 
stadied  at  Prague,  and  took  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  September,  1393, 
of  Bachelor  of  Theology  in  1394,  and 
finally  that  of  Master  of  Arts,  which  was 
the  genuine  superior  degree  of  an  unpapal- 
ixed  university,  in  1396.  His  name  invari- 
ably appears  about  the  middle  of  the  Ibt 
of  those  who  graduated  at  the  same  time, 
whence  the  probable,  although  not  certain, 
inference  is,  that  he  was  not  especially  dis- 
tinguished as  a  scholar  in  his  earlier  years. 
However,  in  1398  he  came  forward  as  a 
public  teacher  in  the  University  of  Prague, 
and  in  1399,  at  a  disputation  held  in  the 
Rectory  of  St.  Michael,  in  the  Old  Town 
of  Prague,  became  for  the  first  time  in- 
volved in  an  open  contest  with  his  col- 
leagues throuo^h  defending  some  of  the 
doctrines  of  Wyclifie.  Still  on  Oct.  15, 
1401,  he  was  elected  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Philosophy  in  the  University,  and  as 
snob  presented  to  the  office  of  Preacher  in 
the  Cnapel  Bethlehem,  in  the  Old  Town 
of  Prague,  by  the  royal  favorite,  John  of 
Milheim,  who  had  built  and  endowed  it. 
The  General- Vicar  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Prague  granted  him  letters  of  investiture 
to  wis  on  March  14, 1402,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing October  he  attained  the  highest 
academical  dignity,  that  of  Rector  of  the 
University  of  Prague,  which  be  held  till 
tbe  end  of  April,  1408. 


Strange  and  shocking  was  the  aspect 
presented  by  the  state  of  affairs  in  the 
Church  during  the  greater  part  of  Huss's 
lifetime.  On  the  8th  of  April,  1378,  the 
Archbishop  of  Bar!  was  elected  Pope  at 
Rome  by  the  name  of  Urban  VI.,  and  on 
the  20th  of  September  iu  the  same  year 
Cardinal  Robert  of  Geneva  was  elected 
Anti-pope  at  Fondi,  under  that  of  Clement 
Vn.  The  Emperor  Charles  IV.  refused  to 
recognize  the  latter  in  any  way,  and  his 
political  skill  and  prudence  would  prob- 
ably have  healed  the  breach,  which  was 
known  in  history  as  the  great  schism," 
had  not  his  death,  on  the  29th  of  Novem- 
ber in  the  same  year,  removed  him  unex- 
pectedly and  prematurely  from  the  scene. 
Two  lines  of  rival  Pontiffs  at  Rome  and 
Avignon  continued  to  anathematize  each 
other  and  each  other's  adherents,  until,  in 
1409,  Benedict  XIII.  and  Gregory  XII. 
were  deposed,  and  Alexander  V.  elected 
in  their  room,  by  the  Council  of  Pisa. 
Neither  of  the  previously  existing  Anti- 
popes  was,  however,  willing  to  submit  to 
the  decision  of  the  Council,  so  that  the 
simple  result  of  its  labours  was,  that  there 
were  now  three  Anti-popes  instead  of  two. 
In  1410  Pope  Alexander  V.  died,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Cardinal  Balthasar  Cossa, 
under  the  name  of  Pope  Johi  XXIH.  who 
was  more  than  suspected  of  having  caused 
the  death  of  his  predecessor. 

But  it  was  not  merely  in  the  highest 
regions  that  the  Church  presented  a  dis- 
graceful and  horrible  spectacle.  Simony 
was  rampant  everywhere,  and  loud  were 
the  outcries  of  both  the  laity  and  the 
respectable  clergy  for  reform.  The  clergy 
were  exempted  from  the  ordinary  opera- 
tion of  the  laws,  a  circumstance  the  abuses 
arising  from  which  we  shall  leave  Huss 
himself  to  describe.  "  Antichrist,"  says 
he,  in  his  Bohemian  sermon  on  the  second 
Sunday  after  Easter,*  ^^has  no  mightier 
net  than  the  putting  a  stop  to  the  service 
of  God,  whereby  the  priests  obtain  their 
will,  whatever  it  is.  With  this  net  tbey 
defend  their  covetousness  and  riches ;  with 
this  net  they  have  severed  themselves 
from  suffering  either  in  property  or  per- 
son, so  that,  whereas  the  primitive  holy 
Christians,  especially  the  priests,  joyfully 
endured  it,  when  people  took  their  goods 
from  them,  or  reviled,  beat,  tortured,  and 
slew  them;  they  never  put  a  stop  to 
Divine  service,  but  prayed  the  more, 
offered  Christ  and  preached  the  more ;  the 
present  backsliding  priests,  on  the  con- 
trary, have  so  fenced  themselves  with 

•  Vol.  a  p.  178  of  Erben*!  edition. 
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Antichri8t*8  institutioD,  that  if  any  one 
takes  anything  from  a  priest,  even  if  justly, 
or  if  they  seize  a  priest  in  the  commission 
of  adultery  or  robbery,  a  stop  is  immedi- 
ately put  to  Divine  service,  if  a  priest, 
who  is  an  adulterer  or  a  robber,  is  impris- 
oned. If,  again,  a  box  on  the  ear  is  given 
a  priest  in  a  quarrel  in  a  tavern,  when 
there  is  a  dispute  about  dice  or  about  a 
harlot,  citations  and  excommunications  are 
issued.  If^  however,  a  priest's  blood  is 
drawn,  thev  put  a  stop  to  Divine  service, 
and  compel  the  person  who  has  done  it  to 

fo  to  Rome,  saving  that  no  one,  save  the 
ope,  can  absolve  a  man  who  draws  the 
blood  of  a  priest.  But  if  a  priest  cuts  off 
any  man's  foot  or  hand,  or  kills  a  man  who 
is  guiltless,  they  do  not  excommunicate 
the  priest  or  put  a  stop  to  Divine  service. 
Why  so?  Because  one  devil  does  not 
pick  out  another  devil's  eyes." 

The  enormous  wealth  of  the  clergy,  too, 
in  many  countries  was  the  cause  of  vast 
and  intolerable  evils.  Baron  Helfert  seems 
scarcely  to  have  been  aware  of  several 
facts,  which  we  shall  presently  adduce,  or 
he  would  never  have  condemned  the  per- 
severance of  Huss  in  his  outcry  for  reform 
in  the  teeth  of  his  ecclesiastical  superiors, 
on  the  plea,  that,  however  bad  things 
might  have  been  in  other  countries,  Bohe- 
mia was  a  land  on  which  the  existinff  evils 
pressed  but  lightly.  The  annuid  viuue  of 
the  Archbishopric  of  Prague  amounted  to 
more  than  80,000  "kopy"  or  "schock** 
of  Bohemian  groschen,  each  kopa  "  con- 
taining sixty  groschen,  and  amounting  in 
value  to  two  ducats.  It  is  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain the  exact  value  of  these  sums  and  coins 
on  account  of  various  depreciations  and 
debasements  of  the  coinage,  of  which 
Stitny  speaks  very  feelingly ;  but  we  do 
not  think  we  shall  be  far  out  if  we  suppose 
the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Prague  to  nave 
enjoyed  revenues  approaching  £80,000  a 
year.  That  of  the  chapter  of  Veysegrad 
was  not  much  inferior,  and  those  of  many 
conventual  establishments  are  supposed 
to  have  been  on  a  similar  scale. 

Archbishop  Zbynek  Ziyetz  of  Hasen- 
burk  ^Hare  of  Harecastle),  who  became 
Archbishop  of  Prague  in  1403,  was  unable 
to  read  and  write  at  the  time  of  his  eleva- 
tion, and  was  obliged  to  learn  these  neces- 
sary arts  after  his  consecration. 

Magister  Andreas  of  Broda,  first  a 
friend  and  colleague  and  afterwards  a 
zealous  opponent  of  Huss,  closed  his 
**Tractatus  de  origine  hseresis  Hussita- 
ram,"  which  he  wrote  at  Leipsio  in  1426, 
with  the  following  remarkable  admis- 
sions:— 


**  In  the  clergy  there  was  no  discipline  what- 
ever; in  the  courts  of  the  PontiflEi  there  was 
public  simony;  in  the  mooastio  state,  if  I  may 
use  the  term,  there  was  boundless  oovetoasDeae. 
And  to  make  an  end,  there  was  no  vice  amoog 
the  lay  people  which  the  olergy  had  not  prac- 
tised first  and  most  notoriously. '  There  is  notb- 
inz,  therefore,  for  us  to  say  bat  this,  which  the 
holy  Church  reads  and  chants —  *  All  that  Thoa 
hast  done  unto  us,  Lord,  Thou  hast  done  in 
righteous  judgment,  because  we  hare  sinned 
against  Thee,  and  have  not  obeyed  Thy  oom-  * 
mandments  * " 

Under  the  influence  of  Huss,  first  as 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy,  and 
then  as  Rector  of  the  University,  and  of 
his  friend  Nicholas  of  Leitomysl  n401- 
1408),  the  doctrines  of  Wycliffe  had  free 
scope  in  Bohemia.  But  when  these  of- 
fices passed  in  due  course  to  men  of  other 
nations,''  a  reaction  arose,  which  pres- 
ently assumed  a  national  complexion.  On 
May  28,  1403,  the  first  conaemnation  of 
Wyclifie's  doctrines  took  place  at  Praffue, 
twenty-one  fresh  articles  being  added  to 
the  twenty-four  condemned  in  the  Council 
of  London  in  1382.  Great  complaints 
were  made  at  the  discussion  of  garbled 
statements  of  doctrine  being  &thered 
upon  Wycliffe,  even  as  he  had  himself 
complained,  that  the  Council  of  London 
had  ascribed  to  him  articles  that  he  did 
not  acknowledge.  Huss  reminded  the  as- 
sembly of  two  persons,  who  had  not  loo? 
before  been  condemned  to  death,  ftnd 
burned  at  Prague  for  adulterating  8a[iSron, 
and  asked  whether  the  adulterators  of  the 
doctrines  of  others  were  not  as  worthy  of 
punishment  as  the  adulterators  of  saffron  ? 

Passing  over  the  two  imprisonments  of 
King  Wenceslas,  his  war  with  his  brother. 
King  Siffismund  of  Hungary,  and  other 
events  of  greater  or  less  political  import- 
ance, we  shall  confine  ourselves,  as  much 
as  possible  to  the  ecclesiastical  and  intel- 
lectual movements  in  Bohemia.  The  long- 
continued  preaching  of  John  Huss  in  the 
chapel,  Bethlehem,  must  be  ranked  among 
the  most  important  phenomena  of  those 
days.  Less  vehement  in  his  language  than 
Conrad  >yaldhauser,  less  enthusiastic  or, 
we  may  almost  say,  fanatical  in  his  views 
than  Miliez  of  Kremsier,  he  did  not  pro- 
duce so  powerful  an  effect  upon  his  hear- 
ers at  the  moment;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  results  of  his  preaching  were  far 
more  durable.  He  appealed,  in  the  first 
place  to  the  understanding  of  his  hearers, 
aroused  them  to  thought,  reflection,  and 
self-examination,  instructed  and  persuaded 
them,  and  theu,  and  not  till  then,  did  he 
bring  the  fife  of    words  that  breskthe  and 
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thoughts  that  bnrn"  to  bear  upon  their 
awakened  and  enlightened  consciences. 
Acute  and  well-read,  especially  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures ;  never  at  a  loss  for  illus- 
trations, possessed  of  remarkable  tact  in 
penetrating  and  seizing  the  kernel  of  every 
matter  in  question;  agile  and  skilful  in 
the  use  of  all  dialectical  weapons,  offensive 
and  defensive;  unrivalled  in  his  day. in 
following  up  a  chain  of  reasoning ;  he 
reached  an  eminence  far  above  any  of  his 
contemporaries.  Add  to  this  his  thorough 
fearlessness,  when  his  moral  sense  was 
aroused  by  the  perception  of  wrong  or 
evil ;  his  strong  feeling  that  he  was  speak- 
ing for  God  and  against  Satan,  or,  as  he 
usually  expressed  it,  against  Ajitichrist; 
his  inflexible  resolution,  which  his  admirers 
would  ascribe  almost  to  a  species  of  inspi- 
ration, while  his  enemies  described  it  as  a 
compound  of  vanity  and  obstinacy;  and 
we  have  a  man  of  rare  gifts,  and  well-fitted 
for  contending  in  the  arena  of  a  most 
stormy  age.  His  personal  advantages  of 
figure  and  countenance  are  well  known 
from  his  portrait ;  and  against  his  life  and 
conduct  in  a  moral  point  of  view  his  dead- 
liest enemies  have  never  ventured  to  ut- 
ter a  word. 

Hnss's  qualities  and  conduct  obtained 
him  not  merely  extraordinary  popularity 
at  Prague,  but  also  the  especial  favour  of 
Queen  Sophia  the  second  wife  of  King 
Wenceslas,  who  selected  him  for  her  own 
confessor  and  spiritual  adviser.  The  Arch- 
bishop Zbynek,  who,  in  spite  of  his  igno- 
rance and  want  of  education,  was  by  no 
means  destitute  of  good  sense  and  acnte- 
ness,  also  placed  especial  confidence  in  him 
till  the  end  of  the  year  1407. 

In  1408  a  regular  attack  upon  Wycliff- 
ism  commenced  in  Bohemia,  which  event- 
ually obtained  the  support  of  the  Court, 
because  King  Wenceslas  felt  that  his  po- 
sition as  a  claimant  of  the  dignity  of  King 
of  the  Romans,  his  deposition  from  which 
in  1400  he  steadily  refused  to  recognize, 
was  rendered  untenable* by  the  evil  reputa- 
tion of  Bohemia  in  foreign  countries  as  a 
hot-bed  of  heresy.  Wenceslas  had  exert- 
ed himself  to  withdraw  his  subjects  from 
obedience  to  Pope  Gregory  XIL,  and  en- 
deavoured to  occupy  a  position  of  com- 
plete neutrality  between  him  and  his  rival, 
Benedict  XIII.,  in  hopes  that  the  schism 
might  be  eflectually  healed  by  the  ap- 
proaching Council  of  Pisa.  Magister  John 
Hoss  and  his  WycliflBte  friends  were,  how- 
ever, the  only  members  of  either  the  uni- 
versity or  the  clergy  who  expressed  a  will- 
in^ess  to  join  the  king  in  his  neutral  po- 
Bition,  whereupon  Archbishop  Zbynek  pro- 


hibited Hnss,  as  a  disobedient  son  of  the 
Church,  from  further  exercise  of  his  func- 
tions as  a  preacher ;  a  prohibition  to  which 
Huss  declined  to  render  obedience,  declar- 
ing that  it  was  his  duty  to  remain  neutral 
in  the  contest  between  the  two  rival  popes, 
even  as  an  obedient  son  ought  to  remain 
neutral  in  a  contest  between  his  father  and 
mother. 

The  foundation  of  the  University  of 
Cracow  in  Poland,  in  1400,  had  produced 
a  very  disastrous  effect  upon  that  of 
Prague,  reducing  the  Polish  ** nation"  in 
the  latter  almost  entirely  to  Germans  from 
Silicia,  Prussia,  and  Pomerania,  so  that  the 
Bohemian  nation  "  had  now  to  contend 
against  what  were  practically  three  Teu- 
tonic bodies.  The  practical  inconvenience 
felt  through  this  by  the  Bohemians  in  their 
own  country  caused  a  temporary  union 
among  them,  whether  favourable  to  the 
doctrines  of  Wycliffe  or  not,  and  in  1409 
deputations  from  both  the  Teutons  and 
the  Bohemians  appeared  at  Kuttenberg, 
to  lay  their  complaints  and  recriminations 
before  the  King.  Wenceslas  at  first  re- 
ceived the  Germans  favourably,  promising 
to  uphold  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  all 
their  privileges,  while  he  inveighed  with 
great  vehemence  against  Huss,  charging 
him  and  his  friend,  Jerome  of  Prague,  with 
brining  the  country  into  ill-repute  and 
suspicion  of  heresy,  and  with  causing  the 
King  himself  to  meet  with  slights  and 
mortifications  abroad.  Hnss  left  Kutten- 
berg in  an  almost  hopeless  state  of  mind, 
and  fbll,  whether  from  mental  or  physical 
causes,  into  so  serious  an  illness,  that  his 
life  was  despaired  of.  Meanwhile  some  of 
the  King*s  favourites  and  councillors,  es- 
pecially Nicholas  of  Labkovitz,  had  given 
an  entirely  different  turn  to  the  matter. 
Representing  to  the  King,  after  an  audi- 
ence of  a  French  embassy  on  the  subject 
of  the  schism,  that  the  Bohemian  nation  '* 
was  willing,  while  the  Grermans  refused, 
to  comply  with  his  views  and  those  of  the 
French  court  as  to  the  observance  of  neu- 
trality between  the  rival  popes,  and  also 
showing  that  the  arrangement  of  the  votes 
of  the  four  nations  *'  did  not  rest  on  any 
statute,  but  merely  on  custom,  they  induced 
him  on  the  same  day  (January  18th)  to 
issue  an  edict,  assigning  three  votes  to  the 
Bohemian  nation  "  and  one  only  to  the 
foreign  element  in  the  University.  After 
a  vain  endeavour  to  obtain  the  repeal  of 
this  edict,  the  Grerman  professors  and  stu- 
dents left  Prague  in  a  body,  and  Prague 
ceased  to  be  the  centre  of  intellectual  life 
and  movement  in  Germanv,  whioh  henoe« 
forth  added  the  celebrated  University  of 
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Leipsio  to  "what  was  already  existing  at 
Vienna  and  Heidelberg. 

We  see  thus,  that  Huss  had  very  little 
to  do  with  the  "  exodua  "  of  the  German 
element  from  the  University  of  Prague. 
That  it  has  been  so  pertinaciously  ascribed 
to  his  influence  is  aiie  to  the  fact  that  the 
manifesto  of  the  Germana  and  their  peti- 
tion to  the  King  were  answered  and  criti- 
cized in  a  most  biting  manner  by  Magister 
John  of  Jesenitz,  whose  pamphlet  has  been 
commonly,  though  erroneously,  attributed 
.  to  Huss.*  Huss  also  published  a  letter, 
refuting  the  charg^e  of  having  been  the 
cause  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Germans,  the 
fragments  of  which  are  also  given  by  Pal- 
acky.f 

In  1409  the  Council  of  Pisa  broke  with 
Wenceslas's  rival  in  the  empire,  Ruprecht, 
acknowledged  Wenceslas  as  King  of  the 
Romans,  declared  both  Benedict  XlU,  and 
Georgory  XII.  schismatics,  and  proceeded 
to  the  election  of  Pope  Alexander  V.,  who, 
however,  grievously  disappointed  all  hopes 
and  expectations  by  giving  himself  up  to 
the  influence  and  guidance  of  the  wicked 
Cardinal  Legate  of  Bologna,  Balthasar 
Cossa.  The  Bohemian  clergy,  with  the 
Archbishop  of  Prague  at  their  head,  con- 
tinued to  adhere  to  Gregorv  XII.,  in  defi- 
ance of  the  King.  When,  therefore,  Huss 
spoke  boldly  in  the  pulpit  of  the  moral 
corruption  of  the  clergy,  he  was  for  a  time 
supported  by  the  dominant  tone  of  feeling 
and  language  at  the  court. 

The  lirst  official  complaints  and  pro- 
ceedings against  Huss  commenced  in  1408, 
as  we  find  from  the  Documenta,"  p.  163, 
and  not  in  1409,  as  appears  to  be  stated  in 
Palacky's  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  247  of  the 
Grerman  edition.  Suits  and  countersuits 
were  carried  on  against  and  by  Huss  in 
the  Papal  Curia,  the  details  of  which  will 
scarcely  interest  our  readers.  Huss's 
grand  object  appears  to  have  been  to  gain 
time,  in  all  probability  with  the  hope,  and 
perhaps  expectation,  that  a  real  reform  at 
Rome  would  procure  acceptance  for  his 
views  in  the  highest  ecclesiastical  quarters, 
and  eventually  secure  him  a  triumph  simi- 
lar to  that  enjoyed  by  his  remarkable  pre- 
cursor, Miliez  of  Kremsier. 

A  bull  was  issued  by  Pope  Alexander 
y.  on  December  20th,  1409,  threatening 
all  who  did  not  submit  to  Archbishop 
Zbynek  within  six  days  with  excommuni- 
cation, but  its  practical  effect  was  greatly 
diminished  by  the  Pope's  death  on  May 
3rd,  1410,  as  well  as  by  the  resistance  made 

•  See  PalAOkj*!  "  Dooanenta."  pp.  866-m. 
t  ppi86a-«M. 


on  national  grounds  by  the  courtiers  of 
Wenceslas,  who  represented  Zbynek  as  a 
traitor,  whose  words  and  actions  supported 
the  statements  of  the  emigrated  Germana 
that  heresy  was  gaining  the  upper  band  in 
Bohemia.  Still  the  Archbishop  kept  on 
his  course,  caused  Wycliffe's  books  to  be 
publicly  burnt,  and,  on  July  16th,  solemnly 
and  formally  excommunicated  Huss.  Huss 
was  protected  by  the  court  in  Bohemia, 
but  was  cited  before  the  Papal  Curia  by 
the  new  Pope,  John  XXIII.,  on  August 
25th.  His  friends  would  not  allow  him  to 
appear  at  Rome,  and  he  himself  excused 
his  default  on  the  plea  of  personal  danger. 

On  May  18th,  in  the  same  year,  the 
rival  King  of  the  Romans,  Ruprecht,  died, 
and  before  the  year  was  out  the  Christian 
world  saw  with  amazement,  not  only  the 
chair  of  Peter  disputed  by  three  rival 
popes,  but  also  the  crown  of  Charlemagne 
claimed  by  three  rival  brothers,  Wences- 
las, King  of  Bohemia ;  Sigismund,  King  of 
Hungary ;  and  Jost  or  Jodocus,  Margrave 
of  Moravia,  the  death  of  whom,  on  Janu- 
ary 17th,  1411,  again  reduced  the  pretend- 
ers to  the  sacred  crown  to  two.  In  the 
course  of  this  year  King  Wenceslas  be- 
came reconciled  with  the  Bohemian  clergy, 
and  new  dangers  threatened  Huss,  which 
were  temporarily  averted  by  the  death  of 
Archbishop  Zbynek,  on  the  28th  of  Sep- 
tember. 

His  successor  was  Albicus  of  Uniczow. 
to  whom  the  pallium  was  not  brought 
from  John  XXIII.  tiU  May,  1412.  But  the 
same  embassy  that  brought  the  new  Arch- 
bishop the  sacred  garment  was  also  in- 
structed to  proclaim  a  crusade  agaiust  La- 
dislaw,  King  of  Naples,  the  great  sup- 
porter of  Gregory  XII.,  and  to  issue  indul- 
gences to  all  who  should  directly  or  indi- 
rectly participate  therein.  Huss  and  his 
adherents  denounced  this  traffic  in  the 
strongest  terms,  and  Voksa  of  Waldstein 
and  Jerome  of  Prague  parodied  the  public 
burning  of  Wycliffe's  books  two  years  pre- 
viously by  a  satirical  procession  and  pub- 
lic burning  of  papal  bulls.  These  things 
caused  the  greatest  ferment  in  Bohemia, 
especially  in  the  capital,  and  the  Faculty 
of  Theology  began  to  take  vigorous  pro- 
ceedings against  Huss,  who,  however,  was 
warmly  supported  by  the  greater  part  of 
the  University. 

Huss,  with  eight  of  his  adversaries^  was 
summoned  before  the  King's  Council  at 
the  castle  of  S^ebrak ;  and,  when  accused 
of  neglecting,  after  repeated  requisitions, 
to  give  in  a  statement  of  his  doctrines  in 
writing  to  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  The- 
ology, he  replied,  that  he  had  taught  noth- 
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ing  io  secret,  but  everything  openly,  and 
that  therefore  his  views  were  no  secret; 
he  was,  however,  ready  to  state  and  give 
in  his  doctrines  in  writing,  provided  his 
accusers  were  willing  to  enter  into  an  en- 
gagement to  prove  nim  guilty  of  heresy 
under  the  lex  talionis,  t.6.,  under  pain  of 
suffering  the  same  punishment,  1.0.,  of 
being  burned  to  death,  which  he  would 
himself  have  to  suffer  if  convicted  of  here- 
sy. The  eight  doctors  were  thunder- 
stricken  at  this  proposal,  and  wished  to 
fix  on  one  of  their  number,  who  was  to  en- 
ter into  the  engagement  Huss,  however, 
insisted  that,  as  they  had  joined  in  the  ac- 
cusation, so  must  they  also  join  in  the  en- 
gagement and  consequent  danger ;  and  the 
Inal  result  was,  that  the  Council  simply 
urged  both  parties  to  endeavour  to  come 
to  terms  in  a  peaceful  manner. 

HuBs's  most  dangerous  adversary  was 
Magister  Stephen  of  Palecz,  formerly  a 
zealous  Wycliffite  and  a  personal  friend  of 
his  own,  who  now  broke  with  him,  as 
Magister  Stanislas  of  Znaym  had  done 
previously ;  and  these  two  men,  aided  by 
the  clergy  of  Prague,  found  little  difficulty 
in  procuring  from  Pope  John  XXIII.  a 
formal  excommunication  of  Huss,  which 
the  King  permitted  to  be  published  at 
Prague. 

On  Oct.  2,  1812,  a  number  of  German 
citizens,  with  the  consent  of  the  Council  of 
the  Old  Town  of  Prague,  assembled  in 
arms  and  marched,  led  by  a  Bohemian 
named  Bernard  Chotek,  to  the  chapel 
Bethlehem,  where  Huss  was  preaching  at 
the  moment  of  their  arrival,  with  the  in- 
tention of  dispersing  the  audience  and  ar- 
resting the  preacher.  As,  however,  the 
Bohemians  in  the  chapel  stood  up  cour- 
ageously in  defence  of  themselves  and 
their  preacher,  they  were  obliged  to  re- 
turn without  effecting  their  purpose.  It 
was  next  proposed  to  carry  out  the  orders 
received  from  Rome,  and  destroy  the 
chapel  itself;  but  this  design  caused  such 
excitement,  and  met  with  such  opposition, 
that  the  idea  was  given  up.  The  ill  suc- 
cess of  lay  interference  rendered  the  m^jor 
part  of  the  clergy  of  Prague  more  zealous 
in  the  observance  of  the  interdict,  which 
had  meanwhile  been  proclaimed.  All  di- 
vhae  service  ceased  in  most  of  the  churches, 
the  sacraments  were  refused  to  all  without 
exception,  and  the  dead  were  buried  with- 
out any  religious  ceremony,  so  long  as 
Huss  remained  in  Prague.  The  king  com- 
plained in  vain ;  no  regard  was  paid  to  his 
wishes  or  commands.  Huss  appealed  to 
Christ  as  the  true  Head  of  the  Church,  and 
his  proctor,  Magister  John  of  Jesenitz,  en- 
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deavoured  to  prove  before  the  Universityt 
on  Dec.  18,  that  the  excommunication  of 
Huss  was  legally  invalid.  The  excitement 
which  prevailed  among  the  people  induced 
the  king  personally  to  request  Huss  to 
leave  the  capital,  promising  himself  to  d^ 
all  in  his  power  to  promote  his  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  clergy  and  shorten  the  period 
j  of  his  exile. 

Archbishop  Albicus  had  taken  no  very 
earnest  part  in  the  case  of  Huss,  and  found 
himself  in. so  uncomfortable  a  position  be- 
jtween  the  parties  that  he  resigned  his' 
I  dignity  in  favour  of  Conrad  of  Vechta,, 
I  Bishop  of  Olmutz,  who  was  not,  how- 
ever, formally  installed  in  his  see  till 
July  17,1413. 

While  in  the  country,  an  exile  from 
Prague,  Huss  usually  resided  in  the  castle 
of  Erakovetz,  in  the  circle  of  Prachonitz, 
which  belonged  to  one  of  the  royal  favour- 
ites, Henry  I^fl,  of  Lazan.  He  preached  fre- 
quently in  the  neighbouring  market  towns 
and  villages,  and  the  people  streamed 
from  all  quarters  to  hear  him,  so  that  his 
exile  contributed  to  the  spread  of  his  views 
in  the  country,  a  circumstance  which  was 
not  without  influence  on  the  subsequent^ 
history  of  Bohemia.  Here  Huss  appeara 
to  have  written  his  longest  theological 
work  in  the  Bohemian  language,  on  the 
Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten 
Commandments. 

On  Oct.  30, 1413,  King  Sigismund  came 
to  an  arrangement  with  the  plenipotenti- 
aries of  Pope  John  XXHL,  at  Viglud,  near 
Lodi,  that  a  General  Council  should  be 
convened  at  the  city  of  Constance,  on  the 
lake  of  the  same  name,  on  Nov.  1,  1414. 
Sigismund  also  communicated  directly  with 
Huss,  offered  him  a  safe-conduct,  and  prom- 
ised his  co-operation  in  order  to  bring 
his  case  to  a  satisfactory  soljition.  The 
principal  objects  of  the  Council  were  to  be 
three,  (1)  the  putting  an  end  to  the  great 
schism  in  the  Papacy ;  (2)  the  reformation 
of  the  Church  in  head  and  members ;  and 

gi)  the  suppression  of  the  Wycliffite  and 
ussite  heresy,  which  threatened  to  de- 
stroy the  edifice  of  the  hierarchy. 

Huss's  first  proceeding  was  to  arm  him- 
self with  testimonials  of  orthodoxy  from 
home.  After  publishing  his  intention  of 
appearing  before  the  Council,  by  means  of 
placards  posted  up  in  various  places  in  the 
Latin,  Bohemian,  and  German  languages, 
ho  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  kind  of  pre- 
liminary hearing  from  Archbishop  Conrad 
in  a  diocesan  Synod,  but  was'  informed 
that  a  matter  laid  before  the  Synod  by 
the  king  was  under  discussion,  and  was 
therefore  refused  admission.   But  the  la- 
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Suisitor  or  Judex  Hsereticorum,  Nicholas, 
bishop  of  NazarQth,  without  hesitation, 
gave  him  a  certificate  in  the  following 
terms :  — 

»•  I  have  often  and  frequently  conversed  with 
Magister  John  Huss,  eating  and  drinking  with 
him,  and  have  often  been  present  at  bis  ser- 
mons; and,  making  many  compfirisons  of  divers 
matters  appertaining  to  Holy  Scripture,  I  have 
never  found  in  him  any  error  or  heresy,  but  in 
all  bis  words  and  works  I  have  always  found 
him  a  true  and  catbolio  man." 

Huss  then,  on  Sept  1,  addressed  a  let- 
ter, which  has  only  lately  been  discovered 
and  printed,*  to  King  Sigismund,  thank- 
ing him  for  his  gracious  kindness,  and  beg- 
ging him  to  take  measures  to  prevent  his 
being  judgel  in  secret,  and  to  cause  him  to 
be  heard  and  examined  in  a  public  audi- 
ence, and  to  be  allowed  therein  to  declare 
his  doctrines  and  principles  peaceably  and 
without  interruption ;  adding,  that  he 
well  knew  that  severe  trials  from  his  bit- 
ter enemies  awaited  him,  but  that  he  was 
ready  even  to  suffer  death  for  that  which 
he  acknowledged  and  believed  to  be  the 
truth.  Early  in  October  he  wrote  a  fare- 
well letter  to  the  Bohemians  on  his  de- 
parture for  Constance,  "  in  recessu  ad  Con- 
stantian,*'  and  on  Oct.  11  commenced  his 
journey,  without  waiting  for  the  promised 
safe-conduct,  accompanied  by  two  Bohemi- 
an noblemen,  Wenceslas  of  Duba  and  John 
of  Chlum,  as  well  as  by  Magister  John, 
Cardinal  of  Reinstein,  and  Peter  of  Mla- 
denovitz,  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  of  Prague, 
whose  Relatio  de  causft  Magistri  Joannis 
Hus  in  Concilio  Constantiensi  acta,"  is 
carefully  edited  by  Dr.  Palacky  in  the 
"Documenta,"  pp.  237-324.  On  Nov.  3 
he  entered  Constance,  and  on  Nov.  5  Wen- 
ceslas of  Duba  brought  the  safe-conduct, 
which  had  been  prepared  at  Spires  on  the 
18th  Oct.  previously.  Pope  John  XXIII. 
had  already  arrived  on  Oct.  28;  Huss's 
most  zealous  enemy,  Michael  of  Deut- 
schbrod,  commonly  called  Michael  de 
Causis,  from  the  office  of  a  "procura- 
tor de  causis  fidei,"  to  which  he  had 
lately  been  appointed,  was  already  there ; 
and  soon  afterwards  arrived  Magister  Ste- 
phen of  Palecz  with  the  Bishop  of  Lei- 
tomysL 

Long  and  wordy  were  the  articles  of  ac- 
cusation exhibited  against  Huss,  both  by 
his  Bohemian  accusers  and  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris,  the  whole  of  which,  with  his 
answers  and  interlineations,  are  carefully 
given  by  Palacky  in  the  "  Documenta." 

•  "  DoeaaMDtA.**  p,  60. 


One  thing  we  will  quote  at  length,  sod 
that  is  a  passage  of  a  letter  from  the  cele- 
brated John  Gerson,  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Paris,  to  Conrad,  Archbishop 
of  Prague,  dated  Sept.  24,  1414,  which 
indicates  the  particular  matter  in  the 
teaching  of  Huss  that  caused  Gerson  to 
pursue  the  Bohemian  with  the  relentless 
animosity  of  which  Huss  himself  com- 
plained, and  by  which  he  considered  bim- 
self  deeply  aggrieved. 

The  error,'*  writes  Gerson,  *•  which, 
amongst  others,  is  most  pernicious  as  regards 
the  preservation  of  the  body  corporate  and  of 
peace,  and  which  the  teachers  of  dogmatic  th^ 
ology  consider  as  a  pestiferous  root,  which  has 
already  been  cut  off  by  various  axes  of  aenteoces 
by  the  supreme  ponti^  and  in  other  qoarters, 
appears  to  me  to  be  this  —  That  a  foreknown 
(prascUus)  or  evil  person,  being  in  mortal  sin, 
hath  no  dominion  or  jurisdiction  or  power  over 
others  in  a  Christian  people.  Now  it  seems  to 
my  littleness  {mea  parvitate)  that  all  authority, 
whether  spiritual  or  temporal,  ought  to  arise 
against  this  error  for  its  extermination  —  rather 
with  fire  and'  sword  than  with  curious  resaoo- 
ing;  for  those  persons  are  devoid,  not  only  of 
understanding,  but  of  common  sense,  in  the 
State,  who  with  such  arrogant  and  seditioss 
rashness  rave  contrary  to  the  apostolic  and  phiU 
osophio  maxim,  *  Obey  your  masters,  even  the 
fro  ward.'  For  political  dominion  on  earth  Is 
not  foun  led  on  the  title  of  predestination  or 
charity,  sinoe  it  would  have  been  very  uncer- 
tain and  deceptive,  but  is  established  on  other 
grounds  according  to  laws  ecclesiastical  and 
civil." 

Into  the  circumstances  of  the  arrest  of 
Huss,  on  Nov.  28,  and  his  long  and  cruel 
imprisonment,  the  flight  of  Pope  John  from 
Constance,  and  the  failure  of  Sigismund 
to  assert  the  dignity  of  the  empire  in  hia 
safe-conduct,  which  was  undoubtedly  vio- 
lated by  the  arrest  of  Huss  nntried  and 
uncondcmned,  we  do  not  propose  to  enter. 
We  wish  rather  to  turn  our  attention  to 
the  gronnds  on  which  Baron  Helfert  en- 
deavours to  justify  the  conduct  of  the 
ecclesiastical  party  in  arresting  Huss,  and 
to  the  gravamina  which  he  selects  as  the 
most  serious  charges  against  him :  — 

*•  If,"  says  he  (p.  190),  "  we  must  abeolutdy 
reject  the  idea  that  Huss  had  made  an  attempt 
to  escape,  still  h  different  view  is  taken  by  our 
judgment  as  regards  the  second  question^ 
Whether  Huss  had  not,  by  other  proceedings, 
deprived  himself  of  the  rights  given  him  by  his 
safe-conduct  7  Huss  was,  up  to  his  arrival  at 
Constance,  under  the  papal  ban,  and  every 
place  in  which  he  stayed  was  subjected  to  the 
interdict.  He  was  also,  a  thing  which  was  in- 
cluded in  his  excommunication,  suspended  from 
all  priestly  functions,  particularly  reading  holy 
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maaa  and  preaching.  The  interdict  and  exoom- 
manioation,  so  far  as  they  affected  his  inter- 
course with  others  and  his  presence  at  certain 
eocleeiastical  rites,  were  removed  by  the  Pope 
000)0  days  after  bis  arrival  at  Constance;  but 
his  suspension  from  the  personal  performance  of 
divine  service  in  the  mass  and  in  preaching  was 
never  removed.  But  Huss  did  not  allow  this  to 
interfere  with  his  proceedings.  As  at  Prague 
it  had  been  his  custom  to  pay  little  regard  to 
the  orders  and  penalties  of  his  ecclesiastical  su- 
periors, with  regard  to  which  he  had  invented 
a  new  kind  of  appeal  directly  to  Christ  Himself, 
even  80  did  he  demean  himself  on  the  road  to 
Constance,  and  even  so  in  Constance  itself. .  .  . 
With  everyone  whom  he  met  on  the  road, 
whether  clergyman  or  layman,  he  made  a  dis- 
play of  his  theological  learning,  and  gave  vent 
to  his  rhetorical  invectives  against  the  Pope  and 
clergy.  Nay,  he  boasted  himself  that  be  had 
leoeived  applause  fh)m  all  with  whom  he  had 
personally  conversed.  He  had  composed  a  spe- 
cial notice  in  German,  which  he  caused  to  be 
publicly  placarded,  first  at  Nuremberg,  and 
afterwards  in  all  places  at  which  he  arrived* 
and  in  which  he  remained  any  length  of  time. 
As  regards  his  sojourn  in  Constance,  it  is  cer- 
tainly an  undoubted  fact  that  Huss  never 
preached  there  in  public  ;  and  it  was  manifestly 
an  audacious  hoax,  when  one  day  it  was  ru- 
moured in  Constance  that  Huss  intended  to 
preach  the  next  Sunday  in  the  principal  church, 
and  that  everybody  who  attended  the  sermon 
was  to  receive  a  ducat  On  the  other  hand,  it 
was  generally  known  that  in  his  lodging  he  used 
to  say  mass  in  presence  of  a  large  assembly,* 
and  allowed  hin^elf  to  discuss  his  doctrines  un- 
reservedly with  everyone  who  desired  to  con- 
verse with  him.  Through  this  improper  conduct 
the  Bishop  of  Constance  felt  himself  compelled 
to  send  two  of  his  clergy  to  Huss,  to  remind  him 
that  he  was  not  allowed  to  say  mass.  When, 
therefore,  Huss,  according  to  his  usual  custom, 
disregarded  this  warning,  the  bishop  in  the 
strictest  terms  forbade  his  clergy  and  the  neigh- 
bours who  lived  near  Huss's  lodging  to  attend 
fluss's  masses. 

From  such  a  state  of  things  it  appears  to 
US  that  it  is  possible  to  throw  light  upon  two 
points :  first,  that  the  Council  felt  itself  una- 
voidably compelled  not  to  leave  Huss  in  freedom 
any  longer;  secondly,  that  it  required  a  great 
deal  of  enlightenment  for  King  Sigismund  to  be 
persuaded  of  the  legality  and  unavoidableness 
of  this  step.  For  it  was  impossible  to  prove  its 
l^Uty  by  simply  pointing  to  some  manifest 
fact,  as  would  have  been  the  case,  had  it  been 
proved  that  Huss  had  attempted  to  escape.  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  necessary  to  set  forth  the 
entire  conduct  of  Huss,  which,  though  appar- 
ently quiet  and  bUmeless,  was  nevertheless  ii- 

*  We  sbonld  like  to  know  Baron  Helf^rt's  an- 
tbority  for  thia  stttement  of  the  presence  of  a  iarge 
iuaemb!!/,  when  divine  service  wia  performed  bv  a 
man  wAo  never  It^  kis  lodaingt  once  before  his  im- 
prisoDment.  But  the  aWnce  of  reftrencea  Is  a 
great  drawback  to  Baron  HelCart'a  work. 


legal,  and  in  continual  violation  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  promised  protection.  Its  unavoida- 
bleness, then,  did  not  lie  in  the  fact  that  Huss's 
person  was  secured  to  prevent  his  flight ;  for  this 
it  was  impossible  to  produce  a  weaker  proof, 
whereas,  on  the  other  side,  two  important  cir- 
cumstances could  be  cited  :  one,  that  Huss  had 
come  to  Constance,  not  only  without  compulsion, 
but  also  without  a  safe-conduct;  the  other,  that 
from  the  time  of  his  arrival  he  had  never  once 
crossed  the  threshold  of  his  lodging.  The  ab- 
solute necessity  of  the  imprisonment  of  Huss 
could  only  be  substantiated  by  the  fact  that  in 
a  place  where  people  with  the  most  different 
ideas  about  the  Church  met  together,  and  at 
a  time  when  it  was  all-important  that  the  unity 
in  the  Church,  which  had  been  interrupted  by 
internal  and  external  circumstances,  should  be 
restored  again,  it  must  have  been  dangerous  in 
the  highest  degree  to  leave  a  man  of  such  at- 
tractive personal  qualities  and  such  thrilling 
eloquence  as  Huss  in  free  intercourse  with  those 
who  every  day  and  at  every  hour  visited  him  in 
bis  abode,  before  whom,  with  unreserved  self- 
complacency,  he  continually  discussed  the  dan- 
gerous subjects  of  his  teaching  and  preaching.*' 

Such  is  the  best  defence  that  Baron 
Helfert  can  make  for  the  yiolation  of  Kins 
Sigismucd's  safe-condact  on  the  part  of 
the  Coaucil.  It  appears  to  us,  that  he  has 
omitted  to  take  into  consideration  two 
things,  which,  perhaps,  had  really  greater 
weight  with  the  Fathers  of  the  Council 
than  any  of  the  matters  which  he  has 
alleged  in  justification  of  their  course. 
The  first  is  the  principle  which  was  fully 
adopted  by  Ferdinand  of  Arragon  fas  we 
find  from  a  letter  of  his  qaoted  by  Baron 
Helfert,  p.  194 J,  though  not  recognized  by 
King  Sigismund,  that  No  faith  need  bb 
KEPT  WITH  HERETICS ;  the  second,  that  it 
was  desirable  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  Council,  for  the  superiority  of  the 
spiritual  over  the  temporal  power  to  be 
manifested  by  some  overt  act.  King  Si- 
gismund felt  the  insult  most  keenly,  and 
left  Constance  for  a  week  in  consequence ; 
neither  did  anything  induce  him  to  submit 
to  it,  but  the  conviction  that,  if  he  did  not 
give  Huss  and  his  safe-conduct  up,  the  fair 
prospects  of  reform  and  reunion  in  the 
Church,  which  he  thonght  lay  before  him 
by  means  of  the  Council,  would  at  once 
be  put  an  end  to  by  its  dissolution.  But 
one  thing,  to  the  great  advantage  of  pos- 
terity, he  did  insist  on,  viz.,  tnat  Huss 
should  have  a  public  trial,  an  authentic 
record  of  which  survives,  not  merely  in  the 
acts  of  the  Council,  but  in  the  more  trust- 
worthy pages  of  the  Bohemian  Mladen- 
vitz. 

Wiiat  Hnss's  own  idea  of  the  virtue  of 
the  king's  safe-condact  was,  is  manifest 
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from  a  letter  (No.  70  in  the  "  Documenta 
which  he  wrote  to  his  Bohemian  friends, 
complaining  of  the  inconsistency  of  Sigfis- 
mund. 

'  I  ask,*  writes  he,  *  for  God's  sake,  that  all 
the  lords  will  collectively  petition  the  King  for  a 
final  audience;  because,  after  what  he  said 
alone  in  the  Council,  that  an  andience  should  be 
granted  me  very  soon,  his  confusion  will  be  very 
great  if  he  fail  to  fulfil  that  statement.  But  I 
tliiuk  that  bis  word  is  as  steadfast  as  that  re- 
specting his  safe-conduct,  with  regard  to  which 
people  told  me  in  Bohemia  to  beware  of  his 
aife-conduct.  And,  otherwise,  He  will  give 
thee  to  thine  enemies  himself.*'  And  I^rd 
Mikesh  Divoky  said  to  me,  in  the  presence  of 
Magidter  Jesenits  :  **  Magister  !  know  for  cer- 
tain that  thou  wilt  be  condemned.*'  I  think  be 
knew  the  King's  intention.  I  thought  he  loved 
the  law  of  God  and  the  truth ;  now  I  understand 
that  he  loves  them  not  much ;  he  condemned  me 
before  my  enemies  did.  If  he  had  even  acted 
as  the  Gentile  Pilate,  who,  on  hearing  the  accu- 
sation, said  :  **  I  find  no  funlt  in  this  man." 
Or  even  if  he  had  siid  :  '*  I  have  given  him  a 
safe-conduct;  if  then  he  is  not  willing  to  abide 
by  the  decision  of  the  Council,  I  will  scad  him 
to  the  King  of  Bohemia  with  yonr  sentence  and 
attestations,  that  he  may  judge  him  himself 
with  his  clergy; "  because  he  (Sigismund)  thus 
intimated  to  me,  through  Henry  Left  and  others, 
that  he  would  appoint  me  a  sufficient  audience, 
and,  if  I  did  not  submit  to  the  judgment,  that 
he  would  send  me  safe  back  again.'  " 

Upon  this  Palacky  remarks,  that  — 

**  It  is  scarcely  credible  that  Sigismund  could 
have  given  such  a  promise  as  that  indicated  in 
the  latter  part  of  Huss's  letter;  if,  however,  he 
really  did  so,  too  much  stress  ought  not  to  be 
laid  upon  such  thoughtless  language,  as  it 
clearly  exceeded  the  limits,  not  merely  of  his 
rights  and  privileges,  but  abo  of  his  power." 

What  Huss  had  a  right  to  expect  under 
the  circumstances  was  fair  and  honourable 
treatment  before  condemnation;  and  his 
chivalrous  conduct  in  placing  himself  in 
the  hands  of  his  adversaries  before  receiv- 
ing the  promised  safe-conduct  ought  to 
have  aided  him  towards  obtaining  such 
treatment.  But  the  chivalrous  maxims  of 
the  Bohemian  laity  wore  little  regarded  or 
appreciated  by  the  Romish  ecclesiastics 
assembled  at  Constance.  Almost  every- 
thing that  had  been  brought  against  Huss 
had  been  reduced  to  very  diminutive  di- 
mensions by  his  explanations  and  qualifi- 
cations, except  the  point  raised  against 
him  so  vehemently,  as  already  mentioned, 
by  the  celebrated  Gerson.  This,  however, 
is  confined  to  his  Latin  works,  and  it  is 
manifest  that  his  practical  and  popular 
teacVing  was  perfectly  dear  from  the 


**  crass  '*  doctrine  of  predestination,  which 
Palacky  in  his  history  somewhat  contempt- 
uously lays  to  his  charge.  But  two  singa- 
lar  scenes  occurred  at  Huss's  last  hearing 
with  respect  to  this  point,  which  we  will 
give  in  the  words  of  Baron  Helfert : 

They  proceeded  to  the  doctrine,  that  a 
priest  or  bishop  or  pope,  as  soon  as  he  sinned 
mortally,  ceased  to  be  a  priest,  bishop,  or  pope. 
Huss  endeavoured  to  give  this  a  more  moder- 
ate turn  by  explanation,  saying  that  he  intended 
only  to  speak  of  internal  essence  and  worthiness 
before  God  {quoad  meritum)^  but  not  external 
position  in  office  {quoad  offictum.  et  hominum 
repuiationes)^  adding :  *  Likewise  as  regards  a 
king,  if  he  sins  mortally,  it  must  be  said  that 
he  is  no  more  a  king.'  Sigismund  had  gone 
aside  for  a  time  into  a  bay-window,  where  he 
was  conversing  with  the  Count  Palatine  and  the 
Burg-grave  of  Nuremberg  on  the  danger  of  the 
doctrine,  which  had  just  been  inquired  into. 
When,  therefore,  Huss  uttered  these  words, 
the  prelates  requested  the  king  to  approach, 
and  desired  Huss  to  repeat  before  him  what  be 
had  just  said.  Then  Cardinal  d'Ailly  stormed 
vehemently  against  Huss,  saying  that,  not  be- 
ing ftitisfied  with  depreciating  the  clergy,  he 
wanted  also  to  subvert  the  temporal  power. 
Sigismund  at  the  moment  said  nothing  more, 
than  that  there  was  no  man  who  was  without 
sin.  But  when,  after  the  hearing,  Huss  had 
been  removed  to  his  prison,  and  the  major  part 
of  the  assembly  had  dispersed,  the  king  re- 
mained in  the  hall  surrounded  by  several  car- 
dinals and  prelates,  with  whom  he  conversed 
abont  the  measures  requisite  in  this  important 
matter.  At  a  little  iJistance,  waiting  for  the 
l^ing,  yet  unobservted  by  him,  stood  the  Bohe- 
mian lords,  John  of  Chlum  and  Wenoeslas  of 
Duba,  as  well  as  Peter  Mladenovitz,  who  had 
been  assigned  as  secretary  to  John  of  Chlum, 
and  had,  according  to  Huss's  own  statement, 
been  a  *  most  faithful  and  steadfast  comforter ' 
to  him  throughout  his  imprisonment  These 
three  heard  Sigismund  conclude  what  he  wis 
saying  with  these  words :  •  Truly  I  was  still 
young,  when  this  sect  kvobq  in  Bohemia,  and 
ah  !  how  greatly  it  has  grown  and  increased. 
Therefore  delay  uot  in  this  matter,  and  make  an 
end  to  his  disciples  as  soon  as  possible.  If  he 
refbses  to  recant,  bum  him,  or  do  with  him 
what  shall  seem  good  to  you.  And  if  be  wishes 
to  recant,  I  counsel  you,  trust  him  not,  sa 
neither  would  I  trust  him;  for  if  he  should  re- 
turn to  Bohemia,  he  would  cause  much  more 
evil  than  before.'  " 

This  speech  is  said  to  have  cost  Sigis- 
mund a  crown,  and  it  certainly  caused  the 

Eersonal  detestation  in  which  he  was  held 
y  the  Bohemians. 

<*  It  was  not  this,"  says  Palacky,  *<  that  the 
Bohemians  took  ill  in  Sigismund,  that  he  did 
not  protect  Huss  against  condemnation  and  exe- 
cution as  a  heretic;  the  much  canvassed  safe- 
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aoBdoet  nmr  had  this  meaning,  therefore  no 
question  ooold  have  been  raised  about  a  breach 
of  it  thereby;  bat  they  never  could  forget,  that 
instead  of  acting  as  an  intercessor  for  Hoss,  he 
bad  rather  egged  on  the  fathers  to  condemn 
him.** 

Great  efforts  were  made  by  the  Council 
to  obtain  a  recantation  from  Huss,  and  in 
these  a  "  father,*'  whose  name  is  unknown, 
but  who  appears  to  have  t alien  especial  in- 
terest in  him,  and  to  have  gained  his  con- 
fidence above  all  others,  played  a  very 
prominent  part.  When  entreated  on  the 
5th  of  July,  for  the  last  time,  by  both  dep- 
uties from  the  Council  and  the  Bohemian 
magnates,  especially  John  of  Chlum,  not 
to  allow  false  shame  to  hold  him  back  from 
a  salutary  course,  Huss  replied,  with 
tears  :♦ 

'*  Lord  John  !  be  assured  that  if  I  knew  that 
I  had  written  or  preached  against  the  law  and 
Holy  Mother  Church  aught  that  is  erroneous,  I 
would  humbly  recant  it,  God  is  my  witness;  but 
I  always  desire  that  they  should  point  out  to  me 
better  and  more  probable  passages  of  Scripture 
{Scriplura)  thaA  are  the  things  that  I  have 
written  and  taught,  and  if  these  are  pointed  out 
to  me,  I  will  most  readily  recant** 

At  which  one  of  the  bishops  present  an- 
swered:  "Magister  John,  wilt  thou  be 
wiser  than  the  whole  Council  ?  "  But  the 
magister  said  to  him  :  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  wiser  than  the  whole  Council ;  but  give 
me,  I  ask,  the  loa^'t  in  the  Council,  who 
will  instruct  me  with  better  and  stronger 
passages  of  Scripture,  and  I  am  ready  to 
recant  forthwith."  Thus,  it  would  appear, 
that  it  was  the  Protestant  principles  of 
private  judgment,  as  against  mere  author- 
ity, and  of  appeal  to  the  Scriptures,  as 
against  the  living  exponents  of  Church 
doctrines,  for  whicn  Huss  was  condemned 
and  suffered,  and  not  for  any  deliberate  or 
intentional  variation  of  doctrine  from 
what  he  supposed  to  be  the  teaching  of  the 
Chnrch  in  his  day. 

But  in  his  correspondence  and  inter- 
course with  the  nameless  father,**  and 
subsequently,  another,  and  that  a  very  sin- 
gular element,  appears  to  play  a  very  im- 
portant part,  which  requires  the  more  at- 
tention from  us,  as  Palacky  has  passed  it 
over  in  silence  in  his  history.  It  was  not 
merely  doctrines  which  he  held  that  Huss 
was  required  to  recant,  but  doctrines 
which  he  maintained  to  have  been  falsely 
ascribed  to  him.  The  formula  of  recanta- 
tion which  the  "  father  *'  urged  upon  him 
was  as  follows  :  f  — 

•    Docnmenta,*'  p.  810. 

t  r.  121. 


So  and  So,  &c.  Over  and  above  the. 
protestations  made  by  me  which  I  desire  to  con- 
sider repeated  here,  I  protest  anew,  that,  al- 
though many  things  are  laid  to  my  charge, 
which  I  have  never  thought  of,  yet  respecting 
all  the  things  laid  to  my  charge  or  objected 
against  me,  whether  extracted  from  my  books 
or  by  the  depositions  of  witnesses,  I  submit  my- 
self humbly  to  the  merciful  ordinance,  defini- 
tion, and  correction  of  the  sacrosanct  General 
C^ouncil,  to  abjure,  revoke,  retract,  undergo 
merciful  penance,  and  do  all  and  singular  that 
the  said  sacrosanct  Council  shall  mercifully  and 
of  its  grace  consider  right  to  ordain  for  my  sal- 
vation, recommending  myself  most  devoutly  to 
the  same.*' 

In  letter  seventy-nine  (p.  126)  Huss  lava 
great  stress  on  the  sin  which  be  thought 
he  would  commit  if  he  were  to  recant 
what  he  had  n6ver  held. 

**  This  is,**  says  he,  my  final  determination 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ :  that  I  will  not 
admit  the  articles,  which  have  been  truly  ex- 
tracted, to  be  erroneous;  neither  will  I  abjure 
the  articles  laid  to  my  charge  by  false  witnesses; 
because  to  abjure  is  to  confess  that  one  has  held 
an  error  or  wrors,  and  to  depart  from  them 
and  hold  the  contrary.  Because  Qod  knoweth 
that  I  have  never  preached  those  errors  which 
they  have  concocted,  removing  many  truths  and 
adding  falsehoods.** 

So  that  the  submission  to  authority  re- 
quired of  him  was  not  merely  the  accept- 
ance of  the  wisdom  of  others  in  lieu  of 
his  own,  but  also  somethrng  that  would 
have  completely  annihilated  his  moral  be- 
ing, and  from  which  his  moral  sense,  as  a 
true  and  honest  man,  indignantly  revolted. 
Indeed,  after  the  conversation  with  Sigis- 
mund  above  related,  the  leading  members 
of  the  Council  seem  to  have  felt  that  they 
must  of  necessity  either  crush  or  bum 
him. 

Passing  over,  for  want  of  space,  the  in- 
teresting particulars  of  his  degradation 
from  the  priesthood,  and  the  other  pre- 
liminaries to  his  execution,  we  will  give 
the  account  of  his  last  moments  in  the 
words  of  Baron  Helfert :  — 

**  When  they  arrived  at  the  place  they  ar- 
ranged themselves  in  a  wide  circle,  and  orders 
were  given  to  Ulric  of  R3ichenthal  to  ask  Huss 
whether  he  wished  to  confess;  and  a  priest 
named  Ulric  Sorand  came  forwards  and  said  : 
*  Dear  sir  and  magister,  if  you  will  leave  your 
unbelief  and  heresy,  for  which  you  must  suffer, 
I  will  gladly  hear  your  confession  :  if,  however, 
you  will  not,  yon  know  yourself  that  it  is  not 
proper  to  give  divine  things  to  or  perform  them 
for  a  heretic*  To  this  Huss  replied,  that,  not 
being  conscious  of  mortal  sin,  he  had  no  need 
of  1^  assistance.   He  wished  to  address  the 
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people,  but  the  Coant  Palatine  prerented  it,  and 
bade  the  executlcners  commenoe  their  work. 
They  placed  him  at  the  stal^e  with  his  face 
towards  the  east;  bat  when  ooe  of  those  present 
observed  it,  he  was  obliged  to  remove  to  the 
opposite  side  with  his  towards  the  west. 
Now  he  stood  fastened  to  the  stake  with  chains 
and  iron  bands,  surrounded  up  to  his  neck  by 
ffkggots,  mixed  with  straw  and  smeared  with 
pitch;  and  now  the  dreadful  act  was  about  to 
begin,  when  the  Lord  of  Pappenheim,  the  mar- 
shal of  the  empire,  sent  by  the  king,  suddenly 
arrived,  and  entreated  him  to  save  his  life  and 
soul  by  recantation.  But  Huss  replied  that  he 
was  willing  to  die  a  cheerful  death  for  the  truth, 
which  he  had  taught  in  his  lifetime.  Then  both 
noblemen  gave  the  signal  by  clapping  their 
hands,  and  turned  away.  In  a  moment  the 
pile  was  in  a  blaze  of  fire;  flame  and  smoke  soon 
stifled  his  voice,  as  he  gazed  towards  heaven,  as 
some  imagined  they  heard,  singing  psalms, —  as 
others  relate,  screaming  with  agony,  thi  mab- 

TTB  OF  EBROB  AND  DISOBEDIBNOB.*'  * 

Sach  is  the  account  of  Huss's  last  mo- 
mentf^  and  the  causes  of  his  death,  which 
the  Ul tramontanes  would  wish  to  have  ac- 
cepted by  the  world  ;  the  change  of  type 
in  which  is  Baron  Helfert's,  not  onra. 
Such  ia  the  view  of  his  fate,  which  was  in- 
tended to  counteract  the  eflfect  produced 
by  the  history  of  Palacky,  which,  nowever, 
itself  appears  to  ua  to  have  done  Huss  but 
scanty  justice,  and  to  reflect  the  impres- 
sion conveyed  by  his  Latin  rather  than  by 
his  Bohemiaa  works,  most  of  which  were 
then  unprinted  and  unknown,  except  to 
a  few.  But  their  subsequent  publication 
by  Pan  K.  J.  Erben  produced  an  effect  in 
Bohemia,  the  results  of  which  have  not  yet 
fully  appeared.  So  great  was  the  sensa- 
tion produced  by  the  impossibility  of  find- 
ing adequate  ground  for  the  condemnation 
and  execution  of  Huss  in  his  Bohemian 
writings,  that  it  was  actually  in  contem- 
plation to  collect  signatures  for  a  petition 
to  the  so-called  (Ecumenical  Council,  re- 
questing it  to  review  the  case  of  Huss, 
and  possibly  to  reverse  the  decision  of  the 
Council  of  Constance,  and  rehabilitate 
him  as  a  eood  and  faithful  Catholic.  But 
the  national  press  gave  so  unfavourable 
a  reception  to  the  proposal  that  it  was 
soon  abandoned.  The  words  of  the  Nar- 
odnxLixtz  ("  National  Letters^*),  a  national, 
but  not  a  Protestant,  paper,  on  July  4th, 
1869,  upon  the  subject  are  so  remarkable, 
both  in  themselves  and  as  expressing  the 
general  feeling  of  the  enlightened  portion 
of  the  Bohemian  or  Czeskish  nation,  that 

•  "  Mucennika  bludu  a  fwpo«/iMen<aoi."--N.B. 
Hiadenovitz  givea  the  very  words  which  he  chanted 
fIrsUy,  tecondly,  and  thirdly.—  "  Dooumenta,"  p. 


we  cannot  but  think  that  we  shall  do  good 
service  by  placing  them  permaaentiy*  on 
record. 

••We  have  just  read,"  says  the  JVarodni 
LUtx,  **in  one  of  the  local  papers,  that  aa 
idea  has  started  up  in  Prague  to  frame  and  pro- 
cure as  many  signatures  of  Bohemians  and 
Moravians  as  possible  to  a  petition  to  the  oom- 
ing  (Ecumenical  Council,  to  undertake  a  revi- 
sion of  the  cose  of  Huss. 

•*  With  this  idea  it  is  impossible  for  as  to 
agree,  either  from  the  standpoint  of  the  histor- 
ical traditions  of  our  nation,  or  from  that  of 
modem  relations;  we  hold  it  therefore  to  be  oar 
duty  to  pronoutice  publicly  against  it,  altboogh 
we  certainly  doubt  whether  the  wish  fbr  the 
revision  just  mentioned  can  have  oome  from  the 
public  itself,  and  can  have  found  adherents  in 
wider  circles.  What  would  be  the  necessary 
consequences  of  such  a  petition,  not  to  say  of  an 
actual  revision T  Certainly  only  this:  that  we 
should  thrust  anew  into  public  discussion  a  long 
ago  completed  act  of  the  great  tragedy  of  oar 
nation;  that  we  should  again  transfer  an  event» 
which  has  now  only  a  historical  and  literary 
significance  for  our  nation,  to  the  ground  of 
religious  disputes,  which  our  age  has  happily 
done  with,  and  for  which  our  nation  cannot  en- 
tertain any  longing,  especially  at  a  time  when 
a  matter  much  more  important  to  ns  is  in  ques- 
tion—  the  preservation  of  the  political  and 
national  existence  of  the  Slavonic  race  in  the 
lands  of  the  Bohemiaa  crown.  On  this  political 
struggle  we  must  for  the  time  concentrate  all 
our  powers.  Is  it  that  some  of  us  have  a  wish 
for  arguments  with  the  hierarchy  at  the  Romish 
Council  on  the  questions,  •  Whether  a  man  is 
predestinated  to  or  foreknown  for  salvation  ?  * 
*  Whether  a  Coancil  is  above  the  Pope,  or  the 
Pope  above  a  Coancil  ?  '  or,  lastly,  *  Whether 
Huss  was  a  good  Catholic  or  not  T ' 

•'  We  honestly  acknowledge  that,  personally, 
we  have  not  much  taste  for  wasting  time  in  sach 
discussions.  These  matters  have  long  ago  been 
brought  to  an  end,  and  belong,  thank  God, 
merely  to  history.  We  do  not  wish  to  sharpen 
our  wits  even  on  the  questions,  whether  the 
Council  of  Constance  acted  under  other  lofla* 
ences  than  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or 
whether  that  Ecclesiastical  Council  was  infiUlibl<) 
or  not.  All  this  we  gladly  leave  to  the  Fathers 
of  the  Church  to  arouse  themselves  with  at  the 
Coancil;  we  content  ourselves  with  the  con- 
sciousness that  the  people  has  long  ago  hit  upon 
ideas  more  practical,  and  much  more  advan- 
tageous  to  its  spiritual  and  material  welfara. 
To  whom  would  a  fresh  analysis  of  thf*  dogauw 
of  Magister  John  Huss  be  convenient  at  the 
present  time?  Scarcely  to  enlightened  Cath* 
olios,  and  certainly  not  to  the  Orthodox  Catli- 
olic  priesthood.  This  surely  will  not  make  up 
its  mind  at  the  present  day  to  receive  into  its 
midst,  as  a  faithful  Catholic,  a  man  who  has 
been  for  four  centuries  and  a  half  ezoommnoi- 
cated  as  one  of  the  most  detested  heretics.  We 
are  told,  indeed,  that  the  people  who  oondemned 
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Haas  to  the  stike  are  dead,  and  that  no  pro- 
eorator  at  the  present  (EcameDical  Coanoil  will 
be  affected  by  their  passions.  What !  do  we 
not  observe  how  oven  dow  the  representatives 
of  the  Fathers  at  Constance  skirmish  against 
the  doctrines  of  the  pious  Mag^ter  of  Hosinetz  7 
Bo  we  not  see  how  thej  fill  the  columns  of  their 
papers  with  fresh  and  fresh  anathemas  against 
the  Martyr  of  Constance  T  Can  we  hope  from 
these  gentleman,  that,  devoid  of  passion,  they 
will  finally  acknowledge  that,  up  to  this  time, 
they  have  been  condemning  an  innocent  man  7 

•*  The  projected  revision  would  not  therefore 
be  convenient  to  anybody;  nay,  it  would  not  be 
advantageous  for  our  own  nation.  The  Bohe- 
mian nation  stands  no  more  in  need  of  any 
such  revision.  The  idea  of  reform,  whioh  it 
took  up  as  a  foster-mother  out  of  the  flames  of 
Constance,  and  suckled  with  its  own  blood  till 
the  great  reformation  of  the  whole  Christian 
world,  has  long  had  its  character  cleired  and 
been  recognized,  not  only  by  the  whole  of  the 
present  enlightened  world,  but  also  by  history, 
which  exercises  jurisdiction,  as  a  supreme 
judge,  even  over  Popes  and  Ecclesiastical  Coun- 
oils.  What  would  there  be  to  reconsider  7  Per- 
haps the  truth  of  some  of  those  humble  princi- 
ples which  Hubs  defended  before  the  Council  of 
Constance. 

**  Those  principles  were  only  the  first  germ, 
the  seed  from  which  through  the  intelleotual  ac- 
tivity of  the  whole  nation,  during  two  centuries 
—  as  even  the  German  historian,  Ranke,  ac- 
knowledges in  his  latest  work  —  the  whole  of 
the  great  Reformation  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  sprang  and  developed  it- 
self, That  Reformation  means  not  merely  re- 
form in  the  Christian  Church,  it  means  also  the 
progress  of  mankind  in  the  path  of  enlighten- 
ment and  freedom  in  general  Our  nation,  in 
becoming  the  fosterer  of  the  modest  doctrine  of 
Huss,  became  also  the  foremost  combatant  in 
the  path  of  human  progress.  Do  you  wish  by 
a  revision,  which  would  be  limited  merely  to  the 
Council  of  Constance,  to  depreciate  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  whole  of  Hussitism  7  Do  you  wish 
to  annihilate  that  gigantic  labour  of  great  wars, 
that  lasted  two  centuries,  by  means  of  the  re- 
traction of  a  few  articles  of  the  accusation  pre- 
ferred at  Constance,  which  are  insignificant  in 
themselves,  and  can  affect  nobody  any  longer  7 

•*  Neither  do  we  recognize  the  need  of  any  re« 
vision  even  from  a  purely  formal  standpoint 
Indeed,  our  nation  has  already  itself  revised  the 
proceedings  at  Constance.  It  revised  them  in 
good  earnest  on  the  helmets  of  the  crusaders  in 
the  victories  at  Domaslits,  Ouste,  Tachor,  Su- 
domer,  and  elsewhere.  By  the  power  of  its 
arms  and  the  irresistible  might  of  its  truth,  it 
induced  even  the  Ecclesiastical  Council  of  Basle 
to  repeal  the  sentence  of  that  of  Constance.  Qo 
to  the  Museum  of  the  Bohemian  Kingdom,  and 
read  for  yourselves  in  golden  letters  the  humble 
recantation  of  the  fiery  decision  of  the  Fathers 
of  Constance!  See  there  the  *  Compactata,'  in 
which  an  Ecclesiastical  Council  not  merely  ac- 
knowledged the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  Magis- 


I  ter  John  Hoss,  but,  more  than  that,  aoknowl- 
I  edged  the  rectitude  also  of  the  later  and  much 
more  advanced  Hussite  Reformation,  by  declar* 
ing  the  successors  of  Huss  *  good  Christians, 
'  and  especial  sons  of  the  Holy  Church!  ' 
!     "Do you  wish  to  entreat  pardon  for  your 
I  great  Reformer  from  a  Council  of  Bishops  and 
Patriarchs,  who,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  are 
I  going  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of  condemning 
I  enlightenment  in  general  and  of  proclaiming 
I  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  as  a  new  article  of 
'  faith  7 

You  wish  to  clear  the  character  of  Hubs, 
and  see!  by  your  projected  petition  for  the  re- 
vision of  the  proceedings  against  him  in  a  new 
Council  of  Bishops,  you  are  yourselves  violating 
a  chief  article  of  his  doctrine.  Magister  John 
Huss,  indeed,  bid  the  greatest  stress  on  this 
truth,  which  he  first  enunciated  in  the  chapel 
Bethlehem,  that  the  Church  is  the  assembly  of 
!  all  believers,  and  that  to  that  assembly  alone  it 
'  appertains  to  decide  infallibly  about  articles  of 
faith.  But  you  wish  to  betake  yourselves  to  an 
assembly  of  obscure  ecclesiastical  dignitaries, 
ascribing  to  them  the  right  of  deciding  matters 
which  appertain  to  the  judgment  of  the  whole 
Church. 

"We  should  therefore  find  ourselves,  after 
four  centuries  and  a  half,  just  in  the  position 
of  those  who  burned  him  at  Constance.  And 
that  is  not  enough.  A  formerly  victorious  and 
heroic  nation  you  want  to  make  all  at  once  into 
humble  servants  of  the  Romish  hierarchy;  you 
want  the  Bohemian  nation,  which  for  whole 
centuries  was  the  only  one  in  Europe  that  did 
not  bend  its  neck  beneath  the  sway  of  ambitions 
Rome,  and  which  roost  steadfastly  opposed  her, 
nil  at  once,  in  a  time  of  enlightenment  and  uni- 
versal emancipation  from  hienirchial  rule,  to 
surrender  itself  to  the  mercy  of  Ultramontaa- 
ism,  to  disown  its  post  history  and  to  ask  for 
absolution  for  the  errors  of  its  predecessors.  We 
are  to  exchange  our  mighty  past  for  the  con- 
tempt of  all  enlightened  people  of  the  age  in 
which  we  are  living! 

•*  After  having  hitherto  drawn  our  great 
strength  in  the  struggle  for  the  independent  ex- 
istence of  our  nation  from  the  glorious  times  of 
the  Bohemian  Reformation,  we  are  all  at  once 
to  annihilate  its  significance!  The  great  Bohe- 
mian Reformation  is  to  be  crumpled  up  into  a 
few  insignificant  articles  of  the  defence  of  Huss 
at  Constance,  and  the  great  Reformer  is  to  be 
made  into  an  obscure,  insignificant  priestly 
zealot,  Who  was  condemned  only  *  from  person- 
al feeling,*  and  is  now  to  be  accepted  to  mercy, 
as  a  pious  member  of  the  Romish  hierarchy! 

**  Do  but  leave  that  curse  of  the  Council  of 
Constanoe  on  the  heads  of  those  who  burnt  him 
and  on  the  heads  of  their  present  representa- 
tives. A  great  Reformer  condemned  by  an  as- 
sembly of  bishops  and  prelates  has  much  great- 
er significance  in  the  history  of  human  enlight- 
enment than  a  priest  accepted  to  mercy  by  the 
selfsame  Romish  hierarchy.'* 

A  H.  WEATDLaw. 
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From  The  Spectator. 
TWO  ASPECTS  OF  THE  UFK  OF  A  JESUIT 
PRIEST.* 

Under  the  somewhat  ill-chosen  title  of 
•*  The  Condition  of  Catholics  under  James 
L,  *''Mr.  Morris  has  translated  from  the 
Latin  an  autobiography  of  John  Gerard, 
the  celebrated  Jesuit  father  of  the  reigns 
of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  and  has  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time  that  father's  His- 
tory of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,''  composed 
by  him  after  his  recall  from  £nglana  con- 
se()uent  on  the  increased  danger  of  his  po- 
sition in  this  country  from  his  supposed 
complicity  in  the  Plot.  The  "  History  " 
was  consulted  in  MS.  by  Dr.  Lingard  in 
preparing  his  History  of  £nglaud,  and  con- 
sequently the  new  facts  of  importance  con- 
tained in  it  have  already  been  placed  be- 
fore the  English  public,  and  nave  been 
duly  estimated  in  all  recent  considerations 
of  the  subject  of  the  Plot.  But  both 
•*  Autobiography  "  and  "  History  "  possess 
a  value  of  their  own  which  is  perfectly 
unaffected  by  any  use  which  mav  have  been 
made  of  them  as  authorities  for  facts.  Noth- 
ing but  the  actual  words  of  such  a  writer, 
and  his  narrative  taken  in  extenso,  could 
give  any  real  idea  of  the  strange  and  dan- 
gerous times  in  which  he  lived,  or  make 
us  feel  what  was  the  nature  of  the  man 
himself,  and  what  was  the  true  character 
of  the  priuciples  by  which  his  conduct  wa^ 
dictated.  In  the  case  before  us  such  a  de- 
lineation was  especially  needed,  for  the 
name  of  "Jesuit"  has  long  been  a  term  of 
reproach,  not  merely  among  Protestants, 
but  also  among  decided  Roman  Catholics, 
and  the  question  of  the  compatibility  of 
the  maxims  of  the  Society  with  civil  gov- 
ernment and  social  morality  has  been  one 
on  which  liberal-minded  men  have  been 
much  divided  in  opinion.  And  although 
we  cannot  unreservedly  accept  the  account 
given  of  himself  and  the  representation  of 
public  affairs  by  Father  John  Grerard,  it  is 
quite  impossible  for  the  most  guarded  of 
autobiographers  and  hif^torians  to  enter 
into  such  details  of  e very-day  life  without 
unintentionally  employing  expressions  and 
displaying  sentiments  which  tell  something 
very  like  the  truth  about  himself  and  his 
position.  It  it  also  a  satisfaction  to  any- 
one who  wishes  to  ascertain  the  truth,  that 
such  works  have  been  edited  in  the  pres- 
ent instance  by  a  gentleman  belonging  to 
the  Society,  and  who  sympathizes  so  much 

•  The  CbndUUm  of  OcUholics  uyvter  James  T.  Fa- 
ther (Gerard's  Narrative  qf  the  Gunpowder  Piol. 
Edited,  with  his  Life,  by  John  Horri>t.  Priest  of  the 
Booiety  of  Jettts.    London:  Longoutni  and  Co. 


with  the  sentiments  and  morale  of  Gerard 
that  his  occasional  noies  and  comments 
are  rather  explanations  and  defences  than 
extenuations  of  his  author  on  most  ques- 
tionable points.  We  therefore  run  no  risk 
in  assuming  that  the  sentiments  implied  in 
these  statements  of  Father  Gerard  convey 
the  true  rationale  of  morality  in  the  So- 
ciety  of  Jesus.  It  may  be  differently  for- 
mulated in  different  ages,  and  to  meet  dif- 
fering phases  of  society,  but  substantially 
and  in  spirit  Father  Gerard's  exi>osition 
may  be  taken  as  authoritative. 

The  leading  events  of  John  Gerard's  life 
may  be  compressed  within  a  comparatively 
small  compass.  He  was  the  second  son  of 
Sir  Thomas  Gerard,  of  Bryn,  in  I^nca- 
shire,  a  gentleman  of  ancient  family,  and 
a  determined  Recusant  Roman  Catholic, 
who  was  twice  imprisoned  in  the  Tower 
for  ploti  against  the  Government.  He 
was  born  in  1561,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
was  sent  to  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  but 
only  staved  there  a  year,  having  refused 
to  attend  Protestant  worship  and  partake 
of  the  Anglican  Sacrament.  On  leaving 
he  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  his  old 
coUe^  tutor,  who  had  left  also  on  similar 
religious  grounds,  and  of  a  priest  who  re- 
sided on  that  pretext  in  the  Gerard  house- 
hold, and  who  afterwards  entered  the  So- 
cietv  of  Jesus.  At  nineteen  he  went  over 
to  h  ranee,  and  resided  for  three  years  at 
Rheim3.  Here  he  began  to  devote  him- 
self especially  to  the  study  of  theolognr» 
but  he  says  that  he  was  left  too  much  to 
the  guidance  of  his  own  taste  in  the  choice 
of  his  reading.  About  this  time  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  a  young  man  who  had 
just  entered  the  Society,  and  it  was  under 
his  influence,  no  doubt,  that,  to  use  his 
words,  when  about  twenty  years  of  age, 
1  heard  the  call  of  God's  infinite  mercy 
and  loving  kindness,  inviting  me  from  the 
crooked  ways  of  the  world  to  the  straight 
path,  to  the  perfect  following  of  Christ  in 
his  holy  Society."  After  three  years 
spent  at  Rheims,  Gerard  went  to  Clermont 
College  at  Paris,  to  finish  his  general  edu- 
cation, and  "  to  see  more  closely  the  man- 
ner of  the  Society's  life."  A  year  after- 
wards he  had  a  dangerous  illness,  and  on 
his  recovery  "  accompanied  Father  Thomas 
Darbyshire  to  Rouen,  in  order  to  see 
Father  Persons,  who  had  arrived  thither 
from  England,  and  was  staying  incognito 
in  that  city,  superintending  the  publica- 
tion of  his  Christian  Directory.**  Him  Ge- 
rard consulted  on  his  vocation,  and  by  his 
advice  resolved  to  visit  England  first. 
Daring  this  visit  he  experienced  his  first 
imprisonment,  but  escaped  with  a  fine. 
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and  got  off  to  Paris,  from  which  city  he 
repaired  to  Rome.  Here  he  studied  at  the 
English  College  before  entering  the  So- 
ciety, but  the  air  of  Rome  not  suiting  his 
constitution,  his  studies  were  hurried,  and 
at  the  time  when  the  Spanish  Armada  was 
nearinff  the  coasts  of  Lngland, Cardinal 
Allen, he  says,  thought  fit  to  send  roe 
to  England  for  various  matters  connected 
with  Catholic  interests,  but  as  I  still  want- 
ed several  months  of  the  lawful  age  for 
taking  Priest's  Orders,  a  Papal  dispensa- 
tion was  obtained.  I  was  most  unwilling 
to  depart  unless  I  was  first  admitted  into 
the  Society,  so  Father  Persons,  out  of  his 
singular  charity  towards  me,  obtained  my 
admission  to  the  Noviciate,  which  I  was  to 
finish  in  England/'  So  on  the  Feast  of 
the  Assumption  1588,  he  and  Father  Ed- 
mund Ouldcorne,  who  afterwards  suffered 
for  alleged  complicity  in  the  Gunpowder 
Plot,  were  admitted  into  the  Society,  and 
commissioned  for  England.  They,  after 
some  delays,  embarked  accordingly,  and 
landed  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk,  from  which 
county,  after  several  adventures  involv- 
ing a  successful  initiation  of  Gerard  into 
his  missionary  labours,  they  both  found 
their  way  to  London,  and  were  welcomed 
by  the  acting  head  of  the  Society  in  Eng- 
bmd,  the  celebrated  Father  Garnet. 

From  this  time  until  the  apprehension 
of  Gerard  in  1594,  his  life  was  a  succession 
of  zealous  labours,  under  various  assumed 
names,  in  what  he  considered  to  be  the 
path  of  duty,  and  of  hair-breadth  escapes 
from  the  priest-searchers,  and  of  similar 
adventures,  which  road  like  a  romance, 
and  form  an  interesting  illustration  of  the 
priests'  hiding-houses  which  still  remain  in 
this  country.  How  far  during  this  time 
he  was  engaged  in  other  than  missionary 
enterprises,  in  the  strictly  religious  sense 
of  the  term,  we  cannot  tell.  He,  indeed, 
always  afiirms  that  the  principles  of  his 
Society  prohibit  any  interference  in  State 
affairs,  but  the  interests  of  their  religion 
appear  always  to  have  been  considered  a 
fair  object  of  concern,  and  this  proviso  we 
know  was  elastic  enough  to  allow  Father 
Persons  to  be  the  acknowledged  head  of 
the  party  in  favour  of  the  Spanish  Succes- 
sion during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  the 
beginning  of  that  of  James  I.  Besides,  in 
fact,  Jesuits,  according  to  their  own  ac- 
knowledgment, were  several  times  en- 
gaged in  missions  of  a  very  mixed  charac- 
ter, and  it  must  remain  very  doubtful 
whether  the  favourite  pupil  of  Persons, 
whom  he  despatched  into  England  at  such 
an  era  as  the  Spanish  invasion,  confined 
himself  to  what  we  should  call  religious 


labours.  The  English  Government  know- 
ing his  antecedents  and  .  connections,  was 
naiurally  of  opinion  that  he  had  other  ob- 
jects in  view,  and  meddled  in  other  affairs, 
so  after  being  transferred  to  one  or  two 
nrisons,  he  was  at  last  committed  to  the 
Tower,  where  he  was  put  to  the  torture, 
to  extract  from  him  the  whereabouts  of 
Father  Garnet.  He,  however,  remained 
unshaken,  and  the  attempt  to  force  liim 
seems  to  have  been  abandoned  by  the 
Government,  the  Earl  of  Essex  expressing 
great  admiration  at  his  con<%tancy.  The 
humane  conduct  of  the  officials  of  the 
Tower  affords  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the 
cruel  system  of  which  such  men  as  Cecil* 
Bacon,  and  Coke  made  themselves  the 
agents, —  indeed,  in  the  case  of  Gerard, 
his  gaoler  appears  to  have  carried  his 
leniency  to  the  extent  of  great  negligence 
of  his  duties  as  custodian ;  and  availing 
himself  of  this  little  by  little,  the  clever 
Jesuit  father  held  free  communication  with 
his  friends  without,  and  by  their  assist-  * 
ance  and  the  co-operation  of  a  fellow-pris- 
oner, managed  to  effect  a  daring  and  ad- 
venturous escape  from  the  Tower  on  the 
night  of  October  4,  1597.  He  resumed 
his  missionary  efforts,  the  Government 
making  little  effort  to  recapture  him  at 
first;  but  when  the  Gunpowder  Plot  ex- 
ploded, he  became  involved  in  the  charges 
made  a^^aiust  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  and  & 
more  diligent  search  was  made  for  him, 
until  at  last  he  was  smuggled  out  of  Eng- 
land in  May,  1606.  Three  years  later  he 
was  admitted  into  the  body  of  the  Society 
by  the  four  solemn  vows  of  a  professed 
Father,  by  special  grace,  as  his  learning 
did  not  come  up  to  the  standard  required 
by  the  Society.  Ho  survived  his  escape 
from  England  thirty-one  years,  but  his 
autobiography  ends  here,  and  we  have 
scarcely  any  record  of  the  rest  of  his  life. 
He  died  as  confessor  to  the  English  Col- 
lege at  Rome,  July  27,  1637  in  the  seventy- 
fourth  year  of  his  age. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  life  which  this 
volume  discloses  to  us  in  detail,  and  we 
must  confess  we  have  risen  from  its  perus- 
al with  a  mixed  feeling  of  admiration  for 
the  individual  Jesuits,  and  of  grave  disap- 
proval of  the  system  under  the  guidance 
of  which  they  acted.  Under  a  different 
system,  and  in  another  sphere  of  action, 
John  Gerard  might  have  achieved  a  repu- 
tation which  would  entitle  him  to  rank 
among  our  noblest  English  worthies.  A 
member  of  one  of  the  old  landed  families 
of  this  country,  conversant  with  the  ordi- 
nary accomplishments  of  such  a  station, 
courteous  and  affable,  with  an  unusually 
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stately  and  digbified  presence,  a  fearless 
and  even  reckless,  courage,  rare  presence 
of  mind  and  patient  determination,  a  power- 
ful and  subtle  intellect,  a  proud  sense  of 
the  demandd  of  what  he  considered  to  be 
honour,  a  quiet  and  unselfish  enthusiasm, 
but  a  keen  relish  of  success,  which  really  in- 
volved unconscious  self-satisfaction,  though 
it  was  not  inconsistent  with  a  general  self- 
depreciatory  humility,  what  might  he  not 
have  done  for  England,  and  for  the  ad- 
vance of  every  right  principle,  had  his  lot 
been  thrown  among  better  associations 
than  those  of  the  school  of  Ignatius 
Loyola  I  When  we  read  his  unaffected 
and  evidently  unexajjtrerated  account  of 
his  constancy  and  self-devotion  under  the 
most  trying  anxieties  of  mind  and  bodily 
sufferings,  of  the  strong  faith  in  his  cause, 
and  heroic  endurance  with  which  he  sus- 
tained tortures  prolonged  for  hours,  and 
renewed  with  pitiless  cruelty,  and  of  the 
unbroken  spirit  and  adroit  and  daring 
*  manner  in  which  he  planned  and  carried 
out  his  escape  from  the  Tower  of  London, 
we  should  lose  every  other  feeling  in  one 
of  admiration  of  the  man,  if  this  senti- 
ment were  not  modified  by  little  attendant 
circumstances  in  which  the  cloven  foot  of 
the  System  to  which  his  moral  nature  was 
sacrificed,  peeps  through.  But  when  we 
turn  to  what  he  would  consider  as  equally 
glorious  records  —  the  account  which  he 
gives  with  so  much  satisfaction  of  his  mis- 
sionary labours  in  the  heart  of  English 
family  life  we  may  still  admire  the  dexter- 
ity of  the  plotter  and  diplomatist,  but  we 
can  feel  little  but  disapprobation  of  the 
methods  employed,  and  displeasure  in 
the  results  so  triumphantly  chronicled. 
Among  the  converts  thus  brought  into 
the  Roman  Catholic  fold  were  young  Sir 
Everard  Digby  and  his  wife,  into  whose 
household  Gerard  was  introduced  in  lay 
disguise  by  a  co-relis^ionist, "  Master  Roger 
Lee,"  afterwards  Father  Lee.  The  wife 
was  first  separately  brought  over,  and 
then  the  husband  equally  separately  on 
the  occasion  of  a  severe  illness.  The  his- 
tory of  his  conversion  is  thus  introduced  : 
—  "  Now  it  so  happened  that  he  had  fallen 
sick  in  London,  and  his  wife  on  hearinj?  it 
determined  to  go  and  nurse  him.  We, 
however  [himself  and  Lee]  went  up  before 
her,  and  travelling  more  expeditiously,  had 
time  to  deal  with  him  before  she  came." 
Then  follows  the  account  of  his  conver- 
sion. After  his  reconciliation,  he  began 
on  his  part  to  be  anxious  about  his  wife, 
and  wished  to  consult  with  us  how  best  to 
bring  her  to  the  Catholic  religion.  We 
both  smiled  at  this,  but  said  nothing  at 


the  time,  determining  to  wait  till  his  wife 
came  up  to  town,  that  we  might  witness 
how  eacn  loving  soul  would  strive  to  win 
the  other.  Certainly,  they  were  a  favoured 
pair.  Both  gave  themselves  wholly  to 
God's  service,  and  the  husband  afterwards 
sacrificed  all  his  property,  his  liberty,  nay, 
even  his  life,  for  God*s  Church,  as  I  shall 
relate  hereafter.  For  that  was  this  Sir 
Everard  Digby,  knight,  of  whom  later  on 
I  should  have  had  to  say  so  many  things, 
if  so  much  had  not  been  already  written 
and  published  about  him  and  his  compan- 
ions. But  never  in  any  of  these  writings 
has  justice  been  done  to  the  sincerity  of 
his  intentions,  nor  the  circumstances  prop- 
erly set  forth  which  would  put  his  conduct 
in  its  true  light."  Such  is  Father  Ge- 
rard*s  allusion  to  the  part  played  by  Sir 
Everard  as  a  Gunpowder  conspirator,  and 
such  was  the  catastrophe,  moral  and  ma- 
terial, to  which  the  conversion  of  this 
^favoured  pair"  was  the  prelude.  How 
far  the  great  spiritual  influence  and  guid- 
ance which  from  that  time  forward  Gerard 
exercised  over  the  weak  mind  of  the  young 
knight  is  compatible  with  a  belief  in  his 
own  entire  ignorance  of  the  Plot,  is  a 
question  of  probabilities  which  every  one 
must  decide  for  himself.  It  was  asserted 
that  the  conspirators  received  the  com> 
munion  at  his  house,  and  at  his  hands; 
but  both  Digby  and  Faulkes  acquit  him 
of  any  complicity  with  the  Plot ;  and  he 
himself  asserts  that  the  communion  was 
not  administered  by  himself,  but  by  a 
priest  who  was  staying  in  the  house,  and 
without  his  cognizance.  Aifler  his  escape 
from  England,  a  report  gained  general  cir- 
culation and  credence  abroad  among  Bo- 
man  Catholics,  on  the  authority  of  a  priest, 
that  Grerard  had  boasted  to  him  of  his  pre- 
vious knowledge  and  complicity  in  the 
Plot,  and  Gerard  took  great  pains  to 
deny  the  statement  in  repeated  letters  to 
high  dignitaries  of  his  Church.  Gerard's 
own  solemn  denial  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
Plot  would  go  for  much  from  such  a  man, 
if  unfortunately  he  did  not  avowedly  act 
on  a  theory  of  the  nature  of  truth  and 
falsehood  which  is  ingenious  enough,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  to  render  worthless  any  de- 
nial,  however  seemingly  positive  and  ex- 
plicit. Mr.  Morris  has  given  his  own  ver- 
sion of  the  real  Jesuit  doctrine  of  equicoca- 
tioih  and  of  the  difference  in  the  meaning 
of  the  word  as  employed  then  and  now ; 
but  Gerard  himself  gives  us  its  rationale 
more  fully  and  clearly  in  his  account  of 
his  examination  by  the  Attorney-General 
in  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  we  will  give  his 
own  words :  — 
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The  Attoniej-Oenenl  inyeighed  mudh 
ag&insi  this,  and  tried  to  make  oat  that  this  was 
to  foster  lying,  and  so  destroy  all  reliable  oom- 
municatioo8  between  men,  and,  therefore,  all 
bouds  of  society.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  main- 
tained that  this  was  not  falsehood,  nor  supposed 
as  intention  of  deceiving,  which  is  necessary  to 
constitute  a  lie,  but  merely  a  keeping  back  of 
the  truth,  and  that  where  one  is  not  bound  to 
declare  it;  consequently  there  is  no  deception, 
beedose  nothing  is  refused  which  the  other  has  a 
right  to  claim.  I  showed,  moreover,  that  our 
doctrine  did  no  way  involve  a  destruction  of  the 
bonds  of  society,  because  the  use  of  equivoca- 
tion is  never  allowed  in  making  oontracts,  since 
all  are  bound  to  give  their  neighbour  his  due, 
and  in  making  of  contracts  truth  is  due  to  the 
party  contracting.  It  should  be  remembered 
also,  I  said,  that  it  is  not  allowed  to  use  equivo- 
cation in  ordinary  conversation,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  plain  troth  and  Christian  simplicity, 
much  lees  in  mattert  properly  falling  under 
the  cognizance  of  civil  authority  [the  original 
MS.  has  **  in  tubornata  gubernatioue  Reipub- 
liofls.**  Mr.  Morris  conjectures  this  to  be  a  mis- 
take for  tubordinatdy  and  gives  the  above  con- 
jectural rendering],  since  it  is  not  lawful  to 
deny  even  a  capital  crime,  if  the  accused  is 
questioned  juridically.  He  asked  me,  therefore, 
what  I  considered  juridical  questioning.  I  an- 
swered that  the  questioners  must  be  really 
saperiors  or  judges  in  the  matter  under  exami- 
nation ;  then  the  matter  itself  must  be  some  crime 
hurtful  to  the  common  weal,  in  order  that  it  may 
come  under  their  jurisdiction ;  for  sins  merely 
internal  were  reserved  for  God's  judgment. 
Again,  there  must  be  some  trustworthy  testi- 
mony brought  agiunst  the  accused ;  thus  it  is  the 
o«stom  in  England  that  all  who  are  put  on  their 
trial,  when  first  asked  by  the  judge  if  they  ar6 
goilty  or  not,  answer,  *  Not  Quilty,'  before  any 
witness  is  brought  a^nst  them,  and  any  ver- 
dict found  by  the  jury,  and  though  they  answer 
the  same  way,  whether  really  fruilty  or  not,  yet 
no  one  accuses  them  of  lying.  Therefore  I  laid 
down  this  general  principle,  that  no  one  is  al- 
lowed to  use  equivocation  except  in  the  case 
when  something  is  asked  him,  either  actually  or 
virtually,  which  the  questioner  has  no  right  to 
ask,  and  the  declaration  of  which  will  turn  to 
his  own  hurt,  if  he  answers  according  to  the  in- 
tention of  the  questioner.  I  showed  that  this 
had  been  our  Lord*8  practice;  I  showed  him 
that  it  was  the  practice  of  all  prudent  men, 
and  would  certainly  be  followed  by  my  inter- 
rogators themselves,  in  case  they  were  asked 
about  some  secret  sin,  for  example,  or  were 
asked  by  robbers  where  their  money  was  hid. 
They  asked  me,  therefore,  when  our  Lord  ever 
mode  use  of  equivocation,  to  which  I  replied, 
•  When  he  told  his  Apostles  that  no  one  knew 
the  Day  of  Judgment,  not  even  the  Son  of 
Man;  and  again,  when  he  said  that  he  was  not 
going  up  to  the  festival  at  Jerusalem,  and 
yet  he  went;  yea,  and  he  knew  that  he  should 
go,  when  he  said  he  would  not.'   Wade  here 


intermpted  me,  saying,  *  Christ  really  did  not 
know  the  Day  of  Judgment  as  Son  of  Man.'  — 
*  It  cannot  be,'  said  I,  *  that  the  Word  of  God 
Incarnate,  and  with  a  human  nature  hypostati- 
cally  united  to  God,  should  be  subject  to  ignor- 
ance; nor  that  he  who  was  appointed  Judge  by 
God  the  Father  should  be  ignorant  of  those 
facts  which  belonged  necessarily  to  his  office; 
nor  that  he  should  be  of  infinite  wisdom,  and 
yet  not  know  what  intimately  concerned  him- 
self.' In  fact,  these  heretics  do  not  practically 
admit  what  the  Apostle  teaches  (though  they 
boast  of  following  his  doctrines),  namely  that 
all  the  Fullness  of  the  Divinity  resided  corpo- 
really in  Christ,  and  that  in  him  were  all  the 
treasures  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of 
God." 

This  illustration  from  Scripture  appears  to 
U3  to  cover  a  much  more  serious  system 
of  deceit  than  that  which  Mr.  Morris  is  in- 
clined to  admit,  and  the  latitude  given  to 
individual  judgment  in  the  more  ignorant, 
and  to  non-uatural  constructions  in  more 
subtle  and  informed  minds  by  the  canon 
itself,  as  set  forth  by  Gerard,  especially  in 
bis  extraordinary  interpretation  of  the  word 
"juridical,"  seems  to  us  to  prove  sufficiently 
how  dangerous  a  doctrine  this  was,  even  if 
not  pushed  beyond  its  theoretical  limits. 
Mr.  Morris  lays  considerable  stress  on  the 
warning  which  Gerard  and  others  (accord- 
ing to  their  own  account)  added  to  their 
denials  of  real  facts,  that  they  should  say 
the  same  even  if  the  alleged  facts  were 
true,  and  appeals  to  Sir  Walter  Scott*s 
practice  in  concealing  the  authorship  of 
the  Waverley  Novels.  But,  waiving  the 
question  of  Scott's  practice,  and  preferring 
that  writer's  theory  of  Truth  as  expressed 
in  his  Jeanie  Deanes  and  elsewhere,  it 
seems  clear  from  Gerard's  own  account 
that  he  did  not  always  give  this  warning, 
—  in  the  case  of  his  denial  in  the  Tower 
of  all  knowledge  of  Francis  Page  (pp.  cix. 
-xi)  there  is  nothing  but  the  simple  lie  re- 
peated again  and  again  and  in  Page's 
presence,  in  order,  as  he  says,  to  put  him 
on  his  guard  against  being  deluded  into 
admitting  their  acquaintance  by  the  asser- 
tion that  Gerard  himself  had  confessed  it. 
And  if  this  "  equivocation  "  was  only  a 
strictly  defensive  evasion  of  an  admission, 
without  any  intention  to  deceive,  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  what  was  its  practical  advant- 
as:e  over  a  simple  refusal  to  answer  at  all. 
No  one  in  either  case  would  be  deluded 
into  the  belief  that  the  man  under  ques- 
tion was  making  an  unnecessary  martyr 
of  himself,  by  not  speaking  out  decidedly 
when  he  had  nothing  to  conceal.  Bat  the 
whole  atmosphere  which  we  seem  to 
breathe  when  we  plunge  into  all  this  subtle 
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casiiiBtry  abont  the  limits  of  truth  and 
falsehood  is  a  tainted  one,  and  we  cannot 
escape  the  conviction  that  the  moral  char- 
acter of  the  men  who  were  continually 
reconciling  their  minds  to  such  practices, 
and  finding  plausible  grounds  for  depart- 
ing from  the  simplicity  of  Truth,  ro.ust 
have  been  insensibly  and  unconsciously 
lowered  and  perverted.  At  any  rate,  no 
one  can  be  surprised  that  such  a  practice 
should  expose  their  conduct  to  the  worst 
construction,  and  that  they  should  bring 
down  on  their  Society  suspicions  of  com- 
plicity in  many  acts  from  which  a  more 
straightforward  course  would  have  saved 
them.  As  to  the  complicity  of  the  Jesuit 
Fathers  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  we  quite 
agree  with  the  modified  judgment  pas?ed 
by  our  last  and  best  historian  of  the 
period,  Mr.  Gardiner,  that  a  modern  jury 
would  at  once  acquit  them  legally,  but 
that  there  are  strong  moral  presumptions 
against  some  of  them. 

We  have  been  able  to  give  within  our 
necessary  limits  but  a  very  imperfect  and 
faint  idea  of  the  interest  and  value  of  the 
volume  before  us,  though  wo  have  perhaps 
said  enough  to  send  our  readers  to  tne 
work  itself  for  a  more  particular  knowl- 
edge of  it?  contents ;  but  we  cannot  con- 
clude without  thanking  Mr.  Morris  for  his 
intelligent  and  unobtrusive  editorship,  or 
without  speaking  highly  of  the  moderate 
and  candid  tone  of  his  remarks. 


BISHOP  PATTESON.— IN  KBHORIAM. 

TO  THB  EDITOR  OF  THH  SPBOTATGR." 

*<  If  thp  poor  savuge  that  struck  htm  down  had 
known  who  and  what  he  wat,  we  t>clieve  ho  would 
rathor  have  knelt  to  him,  than  have  slain  him."~ 
Daily  News. 

Sir, —  It  may  perhaps  be  permitted 
to  an  intimate  and  deeply  attached  friend 
of  the  late  B.shop  Patteson  to  record  a 
few  impressions  of  him  as  he  appeared  at 
Oxford  to  a  Liberal  and  a  Broad-Church- 
man. 

The  first  acquaintance  of  the  writer 
with  the  Bishop  was  made  at  Lord's 
Cricket-ground,  where  they  played  against 
each  other  in  the  Public  School's  matches, 
the  one  as  Captain  of  the  Eton,  the  other 
as  Captain  of  the  Harrow  Eleven.  After- 
wards (though  the  Bishop  was  the  senior) 
they  were  undergraduates  together  at 
Balliol  Colleiire,  and  subsequently  brother 
Fellows  of  Merton.  There  began  an  in- 
timacy the  memory  of  which  will  remain 
one  of  the  most  cherished  recollections  of 


the  survivor.  For  the  truth  must  be  told, 
Patteson  was  not  during  his  underj^rad- 
uate  career  the  man  that  he  afterwards 
fprew  to  be.  Though  always  of  high  and 
blameless  character,  he  was  at  that  period 
coloarlees  and  almost  common-place.  At 
any  rate,  he  was  not  in  sympathy  with  the 
spirit  of  his  College,  that  spirit  which 
made  Balliol  the  most  delightful  society, 
the  very  focus  of  the  most  stimulating 
life  of  the  University.  The  man  who  in 
later  years  developed  such  a  remarkable 
linguistic  and  philological  faculty,  the  man 
who  afterwards  took  such  a  keen  interest 
in  the  theological  and  political  problems  of 
the  day,  at  Oxford  never  took  to  the  studies 
of  the  place,  was  a  reluctant  and  half-inter- 
ested sojourner,  was  ever  looking  back  to 
the  playing-fields  of  Eton,  or  forward  to  the 
more  congenial  sphere  of  a  country  pariah. 
And  thus  his  influence  upon  his  contem- 
poraries at  Oxford  bore  no  relation  to  the 
character  of  the  man  whom  we  afterwards 
learned  to  know,  and  knowing,  to  vener- 
ate and  love. 

At  college  he  was  essentially  a  public- 
school  man.  He  had  the  gifts  and  qualities 
which  in  combination  make  a  boy  popu- 
lar at  school,  and  popular  and  respected 
at  college.  Amongst  his  Eton  friends  he 
always  went  by  the  name  of  **  Coley " 
(Coleridge)  Patteson,  —  an  infallible  test 
of  a  man's  popularity.  Ho  was  an  excel- 
lent cricketer,  and  at  Oxford  showed  equal 
skill  at  tennis.  In  fact,  whatever  he  did 
he  did  well.  He  showed  this  faculty  in 
cricket  and  games.  He  showed  it  also  in 
the  address  with  which  he  afterwards 
mastered  the  numerous  dialects  of  the 
Melanesian  Islander^*. 

Let  those  who  minister  to  the  prevail- 
ing fetish  of  Athleticism  be  content  to  learn 
a  moral  from  the  example  of  this  admira- 
ble cricketer,  this  adroit  tennis-player, 
this  popular  captain  of  the  Eton  Eleven. 
With  him  play  was  never  suffered  to 
usurp  the  place  of  work.  As  a  boy,  he 
played  as  a  boy  with  all  his  might;  but 
when  he  became  a  man,  he  put  away  boy- 
ish things,  —  or  rather,  "  the  boy  was  fath- 
er to  the  man."  The  expert  Eton  twim- 
mer  uses  his  gift  for  carrying  the  Gospel 
to  the  heathen.  The  captain  of  the  School 
Eleven  becomes  the  navigator  and  com- 
mander of  the  mission  schooner. 

During  the  five  years  which  intervened 
between  his  taking  his  degree  (he  got  a 
second-class  in  the  school  of  Literce 
maniores)  and  his  ordination  **he  read 
largely,  but  he  found  time  also  for  travel- 
ling, and  took  great  delight  in  the  picture- 
galleries  of  Italy  and  (^rmany.   But  he 
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was  not  a  mere  pleasure  tourist*  At  Dres- 
den, for  example,  where  be  made  a  con- 
siderable stay,  he  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  Hebrew  and  German."  Well 
may  another  Balliol  friend,  Mr.  Edwin 
Pahner,  whose  words  I  am  quoting,  go  on 
to  say,  ^  it  was  a  surprise  to  me  in  his 
later  years  at  Oxford  to  find  so  diligent  a 
student  of  language  in  one  who  had  shown 
so  little  sensibility  to  the  attractions  of 
classical  philology,  and  even  when  the 
first  surprise  was  over,  I  was  far  from  sus- 
pecting the  remarkable  aptitude  for  lin- 
guistic studies  which  he  afterwards  dis- 
played. 

In  the  year  1852-3  he  asaiu  resided  at 
Oxford  as  Probationer-Fellow  of  Merton 
College.  He  had  become  quite  another 
person.  Self-cultivation  had  done  much 
for  him.  Literature  and  art  had  opened  his 
mind,  and  enlarged  his  interests  and  sym- 
pathies. The  moral  and  spiritual  forces 
of  the  man  were  now  vivified,  refined,  and 
strengthened,  by  the  awakening  of  his  in- 
tellectual and  esthetic  nature. 

His^arly  years  as  Fellow.of  Merton  co- 
incided with  the  period  of  active  reform  at 
Oxford  which  followed  upon  the  Report 
of  the  Commission  in  1852.  What  part 
did  the  future  missionary  bishop  take  in 
that  great  movement?  One  who  worked 
with  him  at  that  time  — a  time  when  Uni- 
Tersity  reform  was  as  unfashionable  as  it 
is  now  fashionable  —  well  remembers.  He 
threw  himself  into  the  work  with  heartv 
seal ;  he  suggested  every  liberal  proposal. 
To  his  loysl  fidelity  and  solid  common- 
sense  is  mainly  due  the  success  with  which 
the  reform  of  Merton  was  carried  out 
Ajid  yet  in  these  first  days  of  College  re- 
form the  only  sure  and  constant  nucleus 
of  the  floating  Liberal  majority  consisted 
of  the  Bishop  and  one  other.  Whatever 
others  did,  those  two  were  always  on  the 
same  side.  And  so,  somehow,  owing,  no 
doubt,  to  the  general  enlightenment  which 
distinguished  the  senior  Fellows  of  Mer- 
ton under  the  old  regime  —  an  enlighten- 
ment unquestionably  due  to  the  predomi- 
nance in  that  college  of  the  lay  non-resi- 
dent element  —  the  new  reforming  spirit 
found  itself  in  the  ascendancy.  It  is  to 
the  honour  of  Patteson,  and  equally  to 
the  honour  of  the  older  Fellows  oi  the  col- 
lege at  that  time,  that  so  great  an  inroad 
upon  old  traditions  should  have  been  made 
with  such  an  entire  absence  of  provocsr 
tion  on  the  one  side,  or  of  imitation  on  the 
other.  But  Patteson,  with  all  his  reform- 
ing zeal,  was  also  a  high-bred  gentleman. 
He  remembered  what  was  due  to  others 
as  well  as  to  himself.   His  bearing  was 


one  of  respect  for  authority,  of  deference 
towards  those  who  were  his  superiors  in 
age.  He  kne^  how  to  differ.  He 
showed  towards  others  the  consider- 
ate courtesy  which  others  in  return  so 
abundantly  showed  towards  him.  And 
this  generous  forbearance  of  the  seniors 
had  its  reward.  It  entailed  upon  the  juur 
iors  a  reciprocity  of  respect.  It  was  felt 
by  them  at  the  time  to  be  an  additional 
incentive  to  moderation,  to  sobriety,  to 
desistance  from  extreme  views.  The  re- 
sult was  that  the  work  got  doncf  and  what 
was  done  left  no  heartburnings  behind  it. 

Yet  it  would  be  delusive  to  pretend  to 
claim  Bishop  Patteson  as  a  Liberal  in  the 
political  sense  of  the  word.  He  was  no 
such  thing.  If  anything,  his  instincts,  es- 
pecially in  Church  matters,  drew  him  the 
other  way.  But  those  who  knew  the  man, 
like  those  who  have  seen  the  Ammergau 
Play,  would  as  soon  think  of  fastening 
upon  that  a  sectarian  character,  as  of  fix- 
ing him  with  party  names.  His  was  a 
catholic  mind.  What  diitinffuished  him 
was  his  open-mindedness,  his  essential 
goodness,  his  singleness  and  simplicity  of 
aim.  He  was  a  just  man,  and  singularly 
free  from  perturbations  of  self,  of  temper, 
or  of  nerves.  You  did  not  care  to  ask 
what  he  would  call  himself.  You  felt 
what  he  was,  —  that-  you  were  in  the 
presence  of  a  man  too  pure  for  party,  — 
of  one  in  whose  presence  ordinary  party 
distinctions  almost  ceased  to  have  a  mean- 
ing. Such  a  man  could  scarcely  be  on 
the  wrong  side.  Both  the  purity  of  his 
nature  and  the  rectitude  of  his  judgment 
would  have  kept  him  straight. 

Bishop  Patteson  was  a  plain  man.  He 
would  not  have  liked  to  nave  had  fine 
things  said  or  written  about  himself  or  his 
work.  His  life  in  the  Melanesian  Archipel- 
ago, which  is  poetry  and  romance  to  us,  was 
prose  to  him,  —  but  prose,  nevertheless, 
that  was  written  in  the  grand  characters 
of  simple  duty.  What  that  life  was  can 
scarcely  be  reproduced,  —  "  in  journeying 
often,  in  perils  of  waters,  in  perils  by  his 
own  countrymen,  in  perils  by  the  heathen, 
in  perils  in  the  sea,  in  weariness  and  pain- 
fulness,  in  watchings  often  besides  those 
things  that  were  without  that  which 
Cometh  upon  him  daily,  the  care  of  all  the 
churches.'*  We  may  indeed  picture  to 
ourselves  the  annual  cruise  among  the 
South  Pacific  Islands,  the  apostolic  Bishop 
himself  navigating  the  Southern  Cross  — 
his  palace  his  yacht  —  wading  over  the 
reef,  or  swimming  across  the  surf  outside 
the  coral  strand ;  getting  ashore  in  wild- 
ish  places,  climbing  up  rocks  and  water- 
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oonrses.**  Or  again,  we  ma^  take  note 
of  his  marvelious  facility  in  acquiring, 
for  practical  and  for  scientific  purposes, 
the  manifold  Melanesian  tonjjues;  *'in 
the  midst  of  much  other  business  try- 
ing to  put  together  skeleton  grammars  of 
some  of  these  dialects,  about  four  or  five- 
and-twenty,  I  suppose  [of  which]  thirteen 
are  done ; "  or,  as  has  been  written  of  him, 
"  hunting  down  a  word  —  a  prefix,  or  an 
affix,  it  may  be  —  up  Polynesia,  down  Me- 
lanesia, till  it  comes  to  earth  in  Malay." 
All  these  things  we  may  note,  and  we 
shall  not  fail  to  recognize  in  ,the  seaman- 
ship of  the  Southern  Cross,  in  the  mas- 
tery over  the  barbarous  tongues,  the  linea- 
ments of  the  old  Eton  skill  va  game.^,  of 
the  later  Oxford  devotion  to  language 
and  philology.  Bnt  for  a  life-like  portrait 
of  that  devoted  life,  "  going  aboijjt  doing 
good,**  we  must  have  recourse  to  the 
Bishop's  own  description  in  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to 
the  writer  in  the  year  1804.  And  per- 
haps, when  it  has  been  read,  whilst  in  our 
mind's  eye  we  gaze  upon  the  tenautless 
canoe  drilling  with  the  body  of  that  good 
man,  wrapped  in  the  native  mat,  palm- 
covered,  towards  its  last  home  in  the  Pa- 
cific deep,  some  will  be  inclined  to  borrow 
his  own  words,  and  to  say,  "  Ah !  Bishop, 
you  will  do  more  for  our  conversion  by 
your  death,  than  ever  we  shall  by  our 
lives.  *'  —  I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Gledslone^  January,  8, 1872.     C.  S.  R. 

<•  I  have  had  a  heavy  trial  since  I  wrote  last 
to  yon.  Two  very  dear  young  friends  of  mine, 
Norfolk  Islanders,  of  twenty-one  and  eighteen 
years  old,  dear  to  me  as  ohildren  of  my  own, 
though  too  old  to  be  ohildren,  too  young  to  be 
brothers,  have  been  taken  from  me.  Fisher  Toung 
(eighteen)  died  of  lock-jaw  on  August  22,  and 
Edwin  Nobbs  (twenty-one)  on  September  6,  in 
consequence  of  arrow  wounds  received  on  Au- 
gust 15  at  Santa  Crui  Island.  £dmund  Pearoe 
(twenty-three),  an  Englishman,  was  also  struck; 
the  arrow  glanced  off  the  breast-bone,  and 
formed  a  wound  running  under  the  right  pec- 
toral muscle.  I  measured  it  after  I  had  ex- 
tracted it,  five  inches  and  three-eights  of  an 
inch  were  inside  him.  He  is,  thank  God,  quite 
recovered.  Santa  Cruz  is  a  fine  and  very  popu- 
lous island.  The  people  are  large,  tall,  and  mus- 
cular. It  is  no  doubt  a  very  wild  place, — 
books  of  hints  to  navigators  will  tell  you  the 
wildest  of  the  Pacific,  but  such  books  contain 
endless  myths.  In  1862  1  landed  at  seven  dif- 
ferent villages  on  the  north  (lee)  coast,  amidst 
great  crowds,  wading  or  swimming  ashore  in 
the  usual  manner.  They  treated  me  wdl,  and 
I  was  hopefiil  of  getting  some  two  or  three  lads 
to  come  away  with  me  on  a  second  visit,  from 


whom  I  might  learn  the  language,  ftc,  after 
our  wont.  In  1868  I  oonld  not  get  to  the 
island,  the  winds  being  contrary.  We  were 
six  in  alL  Rowing  and  sailing  along  the  ooast« 
I  reached  two  large  villages,  whsre  I  went 
ashore  and  spent  some  time  with  the  people,  — 
great  crowds  of  naked  armed  men  at  each.  At 
last  about  noon,  I  reached  a  very  large  village 
near  the  south-west  point  of  the  island.  I  had 
been  there  in  1862.  After  some  deliberation  I 
got  on  to  the  reef,  —  uncovered,  as  it  was  low 
water.  The  boat  was  pulled  off  to  a  distance, 
and  I  waded  across  the  reef,  200  yards  or  so,  to 
the  village.  In  the  boat  they  counted  upwards 
of  400  men  all  armed  (wild  cannibal  fellows 
they  are)  crowding  about  me.  But,  you  know, 
I  am  used  to  that,  and  it  seems  natural  I 
went  into  a  large  house  and  sat  down.  I  know 
only  a  few  words  of  their  language.  AfWr  a 
time  I  again  waded  back  to  the  edge  of  the  reeC 
the  people  thronging  round  me.  The  boat  was 
backed  in  to  meet  me:  it  is  a  light  four-oared 
whale-boat:  I  made  a  stroke  or  two  and  got  into 
the  boat  Then  I  saw  that  the  men  swimming 
about  had  fiist  hold  of  the  boat,  and  it  was  evi- 
dent by  the  expression  of  their  faces  that  they 
meant  to  hold  it  back.  How  we  managed  to  de- 
tach their  hands  I  can  hardly  tell  you.  They 
began  shooting  at  onoe,  being  very  close. 
Three  canoes  chased  us  as  we  k>egMi  to  get  away 
on  the  boat,  —  men  standing  up  and  shooting. 
The  long  arrows  were  wbiszing  on  every  side,  as 
you  may  suppose.  Pearoe  was  knocked  over  at 
onoe,  Fisher  shot  right  through  the  left  wrist, 
Edwin  in  the  right  cheek.  No  one,  I  suppose, 
thought  that  there  was  a  ohanoe  of  getting 
away.  They  all  laboured  nobly.  J^Teiiher  Ed- 
win nor  Fisher  ever  dropped  their  oars  nor 
ceased  pulling,  dear  noble  lads!  and  they  were 
as  good  and  pure  as  they  were  brave.  Thank 
Gk>d,  a  third  Norfolk  Islander,  Hunt  Cbristiao, 
and  Joseph  Atkin,  an  excellent  lad  of  twenty, 
the  only  son  of  a  neighbouring  settler  near 
Auckland,  were  not  touched.  Not  a  word  was 
said,  only  my  *  Pull  port  oars:  pull  on  steadily.' 
Onoe  dear  Edwin,  with  the  fragment  of  the 
arrow  sticking  in  his  cheek,  and  the  blood 
streaming  down,  called  out  (thinking  even  mors 
of  me  than  himselO»  '  Look  out,  sir,  close  to 
you!  *  But  indeed  it  was  on  all  sides  they  were 
close  to  us.  In  about  twenty  minutes  we  were 
on  board  the  schooner.  I  need  not  tell  you 
about  the  attempts  [  had  to  make  at  the  surgicil 
part  of  it  all.  With  diffisnlty  I  got  the  arrows 
out  of  Pearoe's  chest  and  Fisher*s  wrist.  Ed- 
win's was  not  a  deep  wound.  But  the  ther- 
mometer was  ranging  from  88^  to  91^,  and  I 
know  that  the  Norfolk  Islanders  (Pitoairoers), 
like  most  tropical  people  are  very  subject  to  look- 
jaw.  Oh!  my  dear  friend,  on  the  fourth  daj  that 
dear  lad  Fisher  said  to  me,  *  I  oan't  think  what 
makes  my  Jaw  so  stiff.'  Then  I  knew  that  all 
hope  was  gone  of  his  being  spared.  God  had 
been  very  merciful  to  me.  The  very  truthful- 
ness and  purity  and  gentleness  and  seU^enial 
and  real  simple  devotion  that  they  ever  maoi- 
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lasted,  and  that  made  them  so  very  dear  to  me, 
are  now  my  best  and  truest  comforts.  Their 
patient  enduranoe  of  great  sufferings  —  for  it  is 
an  agonizing  death  to  die — their  simple  trust 
m  God  through  Christ,  their  thankful,  happy, 
boly  disposition  shone  out  briglitly  throu  ;h  all. 
Nothing  had  power  to  disquiet  them:  nothing 
ooold  oast  a  cloud  upon  that  bright  sunny 
Christian  spirit.  One  allusion  to  our  Lord*s 
sofferings,  when  they  were  agonized  by  thirst 
and  fea^ul  convulsions,  one  prayer  or  verse  of 
Scripture  always  calmed  them,  always  brought 
that  soft  beautiful  smile  on  their  dear  faces. 
There  was  not  one  word  of  complaint,  —  it  was 
all  perfect  peace.  And  this  was  the  closing 
soene  of  such  lives,  which  made  us  often  say, 
•  Would  that  we  all  could  render  such  an  ao- 
ooant  of  each  day*s  work  as  Edwin  and  Fisher 
eoald  honestly  do! '  —  *  I  am  very  glad,'  Fisher 
•aid,  *  that  I  was  doing  my  duty.  Tell  my 
fiitber  that  I  was  in  the  pat  i  of  duty,  and  he 
will  be  80  glad.    Poor  Santa  Cms  people!* 


I  •  Ah!  my  dear  boy,  you  will  do  more  for  their 
conversion  by  your  death  than  ever  we  shall  by 
I  our  lives.*  I  never  witnessed  anything  like  it; 
just  when  the  world  and  the  flesh  and  the  devil 
are  in  most  cases  beginning  their  work,  here 
was  this  dear  lad  as  innocent  as  a  child,  as  holy 
and  devout  as  an  aged  matured  Christian  saint 
I  need  not  say  that  I  nursed  him  day  and  night 
with  love  and  reverence.  The  last  night,  when 
I  left  him  for  an  hour  or  two  at  1  a.m.  only  to 
lie  down  in  my  clothes  by  bis  side,  he  said 
faintly  (his  body  being  then  rigid  as  a  bar  of 
iron),  •  Kiss  me.  Bishop.*  At  4  a.m.  he  started 
as  if  from  a  trance;  he  had  been  wandering  a 
good  deal,  but  all  his  words  even  then  were 
of  things  pure  and  holy.  His  eyes  met  mine, 
and  I  saw  the  consciousness  gradually  coming 
book  into  them.  *  They  never  stop  singing 
there,  sir,  do  they  T  '  —  for  his  thoughts  were 
with  the  angels  in  heaven.  Then,  after  a  short 
time,  the  lost  terrible  struggle,  and  then  he  fell 
asleep.*' 


It  18  no  longer  the  practice  to  hang  red  our- 
tiUns  round  the  rooms  occupied  by  patients  with 
the  small-pox,  and  indeed  colour  is  not  supposed 
generally  to  exercise  any  influence  on  health  or 
disease.  Tet,  however  true  this  may  be  as  re- 
gards animals,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
colour  has  an  important  relation  to  the  growth 
and  existence  of  plants.  M.  Bert  has  (says 
Oalignani)  addressed  an  interesting  commu- 
meation  on  thie  subject  to  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences. Having  plaoed  twenty-five  kinds  of 
plants  in  a  greenhouse  provided  with  glased 
frames  of  various  hues,  he  watched  their  pro- 
gress under  the  influence  of  the  different  lights 
they  received.  Milfoil,  muUen,  violets,  cactuses, 
and  bonseleeks  were  among  them ;  besides  green 
cryptogamia,  plants  strongly  tinged  with  red, 
such  as  perillse,  and,  lastly,  firs.  The  individ- 
nala  of  each  species  were  of  the  same  size,  hav- 
ing been  sown  at  the  same  time.  The  glass  of 
the  frames  was  respectively  transparent  white, 
dnlled  white,  black,  red,  yellow,  green,  and 
blue;  and  the  whole  greenhouse  was  shielded 
from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  The  observa- 
tions commenced  on  the  20th  of  June;  on  the 
24th  various  seeds  were  sown  which  all  sprang 
np  at  the  same  time  in  all  situations.  On  the 
loth  of  July  the  plants  requiring  the  sun  were 
an  drad  under  the  black  and  green  fVames,  and 
were  very  sickly  under  the  other  colours,  espe- 
cially the  red.  The  other  plants  were  all  de- 
nning. The  mortality  continued  to  increase, 
and  on  the  2nd  of  August  all  were  dead  under 
the  blackened  glass,  except  the  cactus,  the  lem- 
na,  firs,  and  maiden-hair.  Under  the  green 
gtass  nothing  was  left  alive  except  the  gerani- 
ums, celery,  and  houseleek,  besides  those  that 
were  not  dead  under  the  black;  but  all  were  in 
a  bitd  state.   The  mortality  was  much  lets  un- 


der the  red  glMS,  and  still  less  under  the  yellow 
and  blue.  On  the  20th  of  August  the  aootyle- 
dons  alone  were  still  alive,  though  perishing 
under  the  black  and  green ;  and  as  to  the  rest, 
the  red  had  proved  more  hurtful  to  them  than 
the  yellow  and  blue.  The  stalks  were  much 
taller,  but  also  much  weaker  than  the  r^;  blue 
seemed  to  be  the  colour  least  detrimental  to  the 
plants  —  their  greenness  had  remained  natural, 
and  even  deeper  than  under  the  yellow.  The 
plants  sown  on  the  24th  of  June  had  all  died 
of[  very  quickly  under  the  block  and  green, 
later  under  the  red,  and  had  thriven  better  un- 
der the  blue  than  under  the  yellow.  As  for  the 
phmts  under  the  white  glass,  they  all  continued 
to  live,  though  less  luxuriantly  under  the 
dulled  than  under  the  transparent  glass. 


Chaos  ik  oub  Law. —  Our  plan,  says  the  Law 
TiiM$^  of  stopping  the  extension  of  chaos  to  our 
law  is  by  the  introduction  of  harmony  into  the 
decisions  of  our  courts.  But,  so  far  from  ap- 
proaching to  anything  like  harmony,  the  decis- 
ions seem  to  be  drifting  further  apart  than  ever. 
Within  a  few  days  we  have  had  singular  illus- 
trations of  this  in  our  courts  of  common  law. 
One  case  had  reference  to  the  validity  of  a  cus- 
tom prevailing  among  brokers.  We  do  not  pro- 
pose to  discuss  the  question  for  the  very  suffi- 
cient reason  that  it  is  one  upon  which  Lords 
Abinger  and  Wensleydale  are  at  variance,  and 
upon  which  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  as 
lately  constituted,  is  equally  divided,  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  and  Mr  Justice  Montague  Smith 
holding  one  way,  and  Mr.  Justice  Willes  and 
Mr.  Justice  Keating  the  other.   A  second  case 
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has  reference  to  certain  fizturea  which,  it  was 
contended,  were  mere  moTable  chattels.  The 
point  was  very  important,  inasmaoh  as  certain 
mills  oontaining  some  hundreds  uf  looms  were 
mortgaged  to  bankers,  and,  on  the  bankruptcy 
of  the  mortgagors,  their  assignees  claimed  the 
looms,  which  the  bankers  contended  were  part 
of  the  mill  In  the  argument  it  was  pointed 
out  that  the  decision  in  the  Queen's  Bench,  on 
which  the  decision  in  this  case  had  proceeded, 
was  directly  opposed  to  a  previous  case  in  the 
Exchequer,  and  also  to  another  case  in  the 
Queen^s  Bench,  in  which  the  Judgment  was  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn;  and  it  was 
added  that  the  Exchequer  decision  had  been  de- 
clared right  in  another  case  in  the  Queen's 
Bench.  And  the  present  Lord  Chancellor  had 
decided  a  case  as  Vice  Chancellor  in  accordance 
with  the  decision  under  appeal.  This  state  of 
things  brings  us  bock  to  a  suggestion,  which  we 
have  made  more  than  once,  that  there  should  be 
a  standing  committee  of  legal  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  whom  matters 
of  conflict  in  legal  decisions  should  be  referred. 
It  seems  a  great  hardship  that  suitors  should  be 
made  to  pay  the  expense  of  rendering  the  con- 
fVision  in  our  law  worse  confounded,  without 
any  reasonable  certainty  of  obtaining  just  de- 
cisions in  their  particular  causes. 


Prater  Offered  bt  Order  of  trr  Arch- 
BISHOP  OF  Canterbury,  for  the  Prince  op 
Wales  and  the  Royal  Family.  —  O  Al- 
mighty God  and  Merciful  Father,  to  whom 
alone  belong  the  issues  of  life  and  death,  look 
down  from  Heaven,  we  humbly  beseech  Thee, 
with  the  eyes  of  mercy  upon  Albert  Edward, 
Prince  of  Wales,  now  lying  upon  the  bed  of 
sickness.  Thou  Father  of  Mercies  and  God  of 
All  Comfort,  our  only  help  in  time  of  need,  we 
fly  unto  Thee  for  succour  on  behalf  of  Thy  ser- 
vant. Grant,  O  Lord,  that  all  the  sins  of  his 
life  past  may  bo  done  away  and  his  soul  washed 
in  the  precious  blood  of  Christ  that  it  may  be 
pure  and  without  spot  before  Thoe.  If  it  shall 
be  Thy  pleasure,  prolong,  we  beseech  Thee,  his 
days  here  on  earth,  and  grant  that  he  may  live 
to  Thee,  and  be  an  instrument  of  Thy  glory,  and 
a  blessing  to  our  Church  and  nation.  Prepare 
him,  O  most  loving  Father,  by  Thy  Holy  Spirit, 
for  all  that  lies  before  him,  in  life  or  in  death, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord — Amen." 
**  Almighty  and  Everlasting  God,  who  guidest 
the  hearts  of  Kings,  and  who  hast  blest  and 
sanctified  the  bonds  of  love  to  knit  together  the 
members  of  all  Christian  families,  look  down, 
we  beseech  Thee,  on  Thy  servants  Victoria,  our 
Queen,  and  the  Princess  of  Wales,  in  this  day  of 
their  great  trouble,  and  on  all  the  Royal  Family. 
Comfort  and  support  them  in  their  present  trial, 
and  grant  that  their  hearts  may  be  stayed  only 
upoti  Thee,  through  Jeeus  Christ  our  Lord  — 


An  action  was  tried  in  the  Court  of  Qumd's 
Bench  brought  against  a  nephew  of  the  two  em- 
inent brothers  Julius  and  Atigustus  Hare  by  hii 
sister  to  reoover  a  portrait  of  his  f  ither  —  their 
elder  brother  —  Francis  George  Hare,  painted 
by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  said  to  be  worth 
£2,000.  The  plaintiff  claimed  as  executor,  on 
behalf  of  creditors,  of  a  Miss  Hare,  alleged  to 
have  been  the  last  owner  of  the  picture.  Mr. 
Francis  George  Hare  lived  and  died  abroad »  and 
was  not  so  generally  known  as  his  yoanger 
brothers,  but  he  was,  it  appears,  a  man  of  great 
taste,  and  in  his  infancy  was  a  child  of  remark- 
able beauty.  One  of  his  mother's  sisters  mar- 
ried  the  great  scholar  Sir  William  Jodcs.  She 
was  acquainted  with  Sir  Joshuar  Reynolds,  and 
in  1788  he  painted  for  her  a  portrait  of  her 
nephew  Francis.  In  18t35  the  picture  was  en- 
graved, and  a  copy  of  the  engraving  was  pro- 
duced .  It  was  entitled  *  *  In  fancy. ' '  Both  copy 
and  engraving  displayed  all  the  grace  and  beaa^ 
which  marked  Sir  Joshua*s  portraits  of  ohildrso. 
The  learned  judge,  on  looking  at  it,  pronounced 
it  truly  beautifVil.  In  1845  it  was  exhibited  at 
the  British  Institution,  and  It  is  include  1  and 
described  in  Cotton  s  Catalogue  of  the  portraits 
by  Sir  Joshua,  published  in  1857.  The  jury, 
after  bearing  evidence,  found  for  the  defendaat 


The  report  upon  the  manuf&cture  of  paper  is 
Japan,  which  has  lately  been  presented  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  is  an  opportune  document 
It  may  suggest  to  inventive  minds  in  EngUad 
some  method  by  which  the  paper  fiimine  with 
which  we  are  threatened  may  be  mitigated. 
Consul  Annesley  says  that  there  are  no  reaaoos 
why  the  kaji  shrub  —  a  plant  resembling  a  wil- 
low in  appearance  and  habits  ^should  not  be 
introduced  into  this  country;  and  he  states  that 
paper  may  be  made  from  its  bark,  which  is  of 
very  rapid  growth,  at  a  far  cheaper  rate  than 
from  rags.    But  the  truth  is,  we  depend  upoa 
rags  for  our  paper  only  to  a  certain  degree.  A 
great  deal  of  our  paper  is  now  manufactured  ovt 
of  other  materials,  and  especially  from  espar- 
to*' or  Spanish  grass,  of  which  no  fewer  than 
150,000  tons  were  l:ist  year  imported  into  Eng- 
land.  In  seven  years  its  price  has  risen  from 
9s.  to  £10  per  ton,  and  now  that  its  use  has  be- 
come general,  we  are  told  that  the  supply  will 
very  soon  altogether  fail.    It  appears  that  the 
proprietors  of  coast-lands  in  Spain,  where  alone 
the  plant  flourishes,  in  thei**  eagerness  to  grow 
rich  have  well-nigh  exterminate!  the  source  of 
their  wealth.  -  Instead  of  mowing  the  grass,  it 
has  been  pulled  up  by  the  roots,  and  it  is 
doubted  whether  all  Spain  can  now  furnish  vs 
with  a  single  year's  ordinary  supply. 
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OHBRSIPHRON^  BTO. 


From  BUokwood's  Migarina. 

CHEBSIPHRON. 

WHBH.to  their  atmost  we  have  tasked  <mr  pow- 
ers. 

And  Nemesis  still  frowns  and  shakes  her  head; 
When)  wearied  out,  and  baffled,  we  confess 
Our  utter  weakness,  and  the  tired  hand  drops, 
And  Hope  flees  from  us,  and  in  blank  despair 
We  sink  to  earth,  the  face  so  stem  before 
August  will  smile  —  the  hand  before  withdrawn 
Beach  out  the  help  we  vainly  pleaded  for. 
Ttike  up  our  task,  and  in  a  moment  do 
What  all  our  strength  was  powerless  to  achiere 

Unless  the  gods  smile,  human  toil  is  vain. 
The  crowning  blessing  of  all  work  is  drawn 
Not  from  oursdves,  but  from  the  powers  above. 

And  this  none  better  knew  than  Chersiphron, 
When  on  the  plains  of  Ephesus  be  reared 
The  splendid  temple  built  to  Artemis. 

With  patient  labour  he  had  plaoed  at  last 
The  solid  jambs  on  either  side  the  door, — 
And  now  for  many  a  weary  day  he  strove 
With  many  a  plan  and  many  a  frenh  device. 
Still  seeking  and  still  failiog,  on  these  jambs 
Level  to  lay  the  lintePs  massive  weight. 
Still  it  defied  him, —  and  worn  out  at  last. 
Along  the  steps  he  laid  him  down  at  night 
Sleep  would  not  come.  With  dull  distracting 
pain 

The  problem   hunted   through   his  feverish 
thoughts. 

Till  in  his  dark  despair  he  longed  for  Death, 
And  threatened  his  own  life  with  his  own  hand. 

Peace  came  at  last  upon  him  — and  he  slept; 
And  in  his  sleep  before  his  dreamiug  eyes 
He  saw  the  form  divine  of  Artemis: 
0*er  him  she  bent,  and  smiled,  and  softly  said, 
**  Live,  Chersiphron!  Who  labour  for  the  gods. 
The  gods  reward.  Behold,  your  work  is  done!  *' 

Then,  like  a  mist  that  melts  into  the  sky. 
She  vanished  —  and  awaking,  he  beheld. 
Laid  by  her  hand  above  the  entrance-door. 
The  ponderous  lintel  level  on  the  jambs. 

W.  W.  8. 


LETTERS  FROM  HOME. 

BupBT  wanderers  over  the  wild  sea-foam! 
To  many  a  heart,  from  day  to  day. 
Faint  with  the  thirst,  unspoken,  burning 
For  tidings  of  dear  ones  for  away. 
Freighted  with  words  of  tendorest  yearning. 
That  have  power  to  soothe  like  a  mute  caress. 
They  come,  to  comfort  their  loneliness. 

To  the  palm-grown  sultry  side 
Of  Ganges,  where  the  girlish  bride. 
From  the  deep  light  of  Indian  skies. 
And  all  the  wealth  the  orient  yields. 


Turns  to  the  sweet  pure  memories 

Of  her  childhood's  home  —  the  daisied  fields. 

Green  leafy  lanes,  and  mossy  sod. 

That  her  earliest  baby-footsteps  trod  — 

To  the  desolate  dreary  camp, 
Where  the  soldier  in  the  deadly  damp 
Of  the  trenches  his  perilous  night-watch  keeps. 
With  death  abroad  on  the  murky  air 
Around  him,  or  under  his  rough  tent  sleeps. 
And  bv  the  light  of  dreamland  fair. 
Beholds  the  parks  and  the  terraced  walls. 
And  the  beeches  that  shadow  his  fotber's  halls— 


To  the  vast  solitudes 
And  glades  of  hoar  Canadian  woods. 
Where  the  emigrant,  from  year  to  year, 
A  lonely  w»if  from  Iiis  native  land. 
Through  the  winter  twilight  still  and  drear. 
Watches  besitie  the  pine-wood  brand, 
Thougbtfhlly  tracing  in  the  blaze 
Pictures  of  long-past  boyish  days — 

To  each,  to  all,  they  come, 
Lettera  from  home,  with  their  precious  sum 
Of  tireless  love  and  sympathy, 
And  remembrance  dear  —  like  the  plaintive 
strain 

Of  some  beloved  old  melody. 

Soothing  the  bitter  speechless  pain 

Of  a  life-long  parting  to  restful  calm. 

By  the  blessed  strength  of  their  healing  balm. 


LOVE'S  DANGER. 


A  SVDDSN  glance,  a  hint  no  others  guess. 
The  sweet  soft  subtle  cadence  of  a  word. 
And  all  the  surface  of  a  life  is  stirred 
To  the  light  rippling  waves  of  happiness. 

A  jarring  jest,  an  act  unseen  or  slighted, 
A  shy  allusion  missed,  a  mocking  smile; 
And  joy  and  hope  and  peace  so  glad  erewhile. 
Shrink  back  like  April  buds  by  east  windi 
blighted. 

Ah,  mighty  arbiters  of  heart  and  life, 
Te  loved  ones!  know  your  sceptre's  boundlev 
sway; 

Nor  in  a  careless  hour  fling  gems  away. 
Whose  worth  would  buckler  you  through  storm 
and  strife. 


The  flowers  of  joy  as  fragile  are,  as  fiur; 
The  leaves  may  wither,  though  the  roots  endure; 
Let  Love's  strong  hand  their  first  bright  bloom 
secure. 

Or  dread  to  lose  the  tender,  glory  t  here. 

All  the  Year  Rowid. 
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From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
THB  SECULAR  STUDIES  OF  THS  CLRRQT. 

I  hold  every  man  to  be  a  debtor  to  hli  profea- 
aion ;  Arom  the  which,  as  men  of  coarse  do  seek  to 
reoeire  eoontenance  and  prolit,  to  ought  they  of 
duty  to  endeavour  themselves  by  way  of  amends  to 
be  a  help  and  ornament  thereunto." 

Baook.—  Maxhm  qf  the  Law, 

Ths  fact  that  theology  ought,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  to  make  a  part  of  the  men- 
tal trainiDg  of  dergymeu  is  widely,  though 
not  universallj,  acknowledged ;  but  there 
are  very  many  schemes,  from  the  lists  of 
divinity  schools  and  examining  chaplains 
to  the  more  elaborate  recommendations 
of  formal  treatises,  to  guide  the  young 
ecclesiastic  in  the  selection  of  books. 

No  doubt,  theological  study  in  England 
is  in  a  highly  unsatisfactory  condition,  and 
can  hardly  be  said  even  to  exist.  Not 
any  Dcrial,  magazine,  or  journal  devoted 
solely  to  this  vast  and  interesting  pursuit, 
whatever  may  have  been  its  school,  has 
sooceeded  in  maintaining  a  footing.  If 
not  subsidized  it  has  died ;  if  subsidized, 
it  lingers  on  as  a  feeble  exotic,  incapable 
of  vigorous  continuance  and  propagation. 

That  which  passes  here  for  scientific 
theology  at  the  present  day  is  either  mi- 
nute textual  criticism*  or  vague,  pietistic 
declamation,  both  of  them  holding  a  cer- 
tain position  in  the  field  of  divinity,  but  a 
merely  subordinate  and  ancillary  one,  no 
more  to  be  confounded  with  the  scope  of 
the  main  subject  than  a  dissertation  on 
enclitics,  or  a  panegyric  of  Homer,  can  be 
substituted  for  an  intelligent  grasp  of  the 
moral,  religious,  political,  and  mental  de- 
velopment of  ancient  Greece. 

And  the  remarkable  inexactness  of 
thought  and  paucity  of  information  as  to 
the  very  terminology  of  divinity  prevalent 
amongst  the  great  mass  of  -  the  educated 
public,  clerical  and  lay ;  the  current  lack 
of  knowledge  as  to  its  axioms,  definitions, 
and  postulates ;  nay,  as  to  its  broadest  his- 
torical facts,  might  seem  to  make  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  theological  studies  of  the 
clergy  a  matter  of  much  more  pressing 
importance  than  that  which  1  have  adopted 
as  my  theme. 

When  a  journal  of  such  high  position  as 
the  Times  can  air  its  own  profound  igno- 
rance, and  presume  on  that  of  the  public 
so  far  as  to  define  the  well-known  term 


"Jansenism"  as  meaning  attaching  too 
little  importance  to  the  forms  and  ceremo- 
nies observed  by  the  Church,"  ♦  it  would 
surely  seem  to  be  time  to  speak  up  for 
theological  study. 

But  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  common 
sense  may  be  trusted  to  make  its  way  in 
the  long-run.  We  have  learnt,  by  no 
means  too  quickly,  that  soldiers  and  law- 
yers both  need  some  exact  professional 
training  before  being  permitted  to  lead 
troops  and  conduct  suits ;  and  we  may  be 
very  certain  that  the  same  notion  will  at 
last  obtain  recognition  in  the  case  of  re- 
ligious teachers.  I  have  thus  no  fear  upon 
this  head. 

I  confess,  however,  to  a  very  strong, 
and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  well-founded  ap- 
prehension about  the  future  general  train- 
ing of  the  English  clergy,  which  looks  as 
though  on  the  brink  of  graver  perils  than 
the  existing  ones. 

What  I  mean  is  this.  Up  to  the  present 
day  the  great  bulk  of  the  Anglican  clergy 
has  been  drawn  from  the  Universities,  and 
the  tide  of  literates  which  flowed  in  a  few 
years  ago  has  for  the  time  somewhat  re- 
ceded. And  however  little  the  average 
pass-man  may  have  availed  himself  of  his 
opportunities  of  culture,  yet  he  must  needs 
have  been  surrounded  for  several  years  of 
his  life  with  an  intellectual  atmosphere, 
which  cannot  but  influence  his  subsequent 
tastes  and  habits,  and  produce  some,  at 
least,  of  the  eflects  of  higher  education. 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  one  danger  has 
come,  and  another  is  near.  The  steady 
change,  amounting  to  a  practical  revolu- 
tion, which  has  afiected  our  public  schools 
and  Universities,  making  athletics  and 
physical  training'  the  main  subject  of 
study,  while  science  and  literature  are  re- 
legated to  the  background,  and  pursued,  it 
would  seem,  even  by  their  few  votaries,  as 
a  means  of  pecuniary  gain  or  of  official  ad- 
vancement, rather  than  from  any  true  love 
of  learning,  makes  it  quite  possible  for  a 
young  man  of  our  day  to  attain  the  de- 
gree of  Master  of  Arts  with  a  more  slen- 
der stock  of  knowledge,  literary  or  scien- 
tific, than  might  fairly  be  looked  for  from 

•  Timeit  October  6,  1871|  p.  8,  foot-note  to  first 
column. 
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a  skilled  artizan  in  the  higher  branches  of 
manufacture. 

And  the  approaching  disestablishment 
of  the  Church  of  England,  attendedi  as  it 
is  sure  to  be,  with  more  or  less  sweeping 
disendowment,  must  act  in  another  way 
towards  a  similar  end.  For  the  lowered 
value  of  the  Church  as  a  profession  and 
means  of  livelihood,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  material  wealth  of  the  country  in- 
creases 80  fast  as  to  enlarge  the  gains  of 
other  callings  indefinitely,  must  lead,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  events,  to  the  diver- 
sion of  a  very  large  proportion  of  candi- 
dates for  Holy  Orders  from  the  Universi- 
ties to  theological  colleges,  which  will  com- 
bine a  shorter  and  more  technical  course 
of  study  with  much  lower  expenses,  and 
thus  bring  in  upon  us,  almost  unawares, 
that  Seminary  system  which  has  wrought 
such  untold  mischief  to  the  Churches  of 
Continental  Europe. 

In  these  seminaries  the  divorce  between 
the  clerical  and  the  lay  mind  is  pursued  as 
a  definite  aim,  with  most  disastrous  con- 
sequences. The  young  ecclesiastic  is 
caught  very  early  indeed,  and  sent  to  a 
special  preparatory  diocesan  school,  called 
a  Little  Seminary,  and  intended  only  for 
such  as  he,  and  is  drafted  thence  to  the 
Great  Seminary,  where  he  remains,  as  a 
rule,  until  ordination.  He  emerges  thence 
and  goes  to  his  parish,  incomparably  more 
familiar  with  the  technicalities  of  his  pro- 
fession and  the  contents  of  a  certain  limit- 
ed range  of  text-books  than  his  Anglican 
brother,  but  with  no  acquaintance  what- 
ever with  secular  politics,  philosophy, 
science,  literature,  or  the  current  of  gen- 
eral thought,  beyond  the  very  small  field 
he  has  been  permitted  to  survey  through 
tbe  smoked  and  coloured  glasses  of  his 
ecclesiastical  superiors. 

The  result,  in  the  great  minority  of 
cases,  is  that  he  is  at  once  cut  off  from  all 
possibility  of  sympathy  with  the  educated 
men  of  his  flock.  He  has  not  encountered 
the  future  landholder,  lawyer,  statesman, 
physician,  merchant,  official,  journalist,  in 
daily  familiar  intercourse  at  his  place  of 
education,  and  when  suddenly  cast  out  in 
the  midst  of  a  world  of  new  faces  and  new 
ideas,  his  natural  instinct  is  to  shrink 
back  from  the  unaccustomed  glare  to  the 


idob  of  his  cave,  and  to  content  himself 
with  sincere  but  narrow  denunciation  of 
all  secular  forms  of  thought,  and  with  re- 
peating his  seminary  lessons  to  a  more  or 
less  deferential  audience  of  women,  chil- 
dren, and  peasants. 

There  is  another  side  of  this  evil  even 
more  formidable.   I  mean  that  which  ex- 
ists in  parts  of  Spain  and  South  Italy,  of 
Russia  and  Greece,  to  how  large  an  extent 
I  cannot  say,  but  without  doubt  appreci- 
ably —  to  wit,  the  union  of  a  profound  ac- 
ceptance of  the  supernatural  side  of  Chris- 
tianity with  an  equally  profound  contempt 
for  the  individual  Christian  minister.  It 
is  commonly  supposed  by  shallow  thinkers 
that  the  erection  of  the  clergy  into  a  mag- 
ical caste  (which  is  one  form  of  exaggerat- 
ed sacerdotalism),  must  lead  inevitably  to 
gross  priestly  tyranny  over  the  whole  pop- 
ulation which  accepts  the  position.  On 
the  contrary,  all  evidence  shows  that  the 
result  is  in  such  cases  to  limit  the  influ- 
ence and  functions  of  the  clergy  within  the 
narrow  bounds  of  strictly  ceremonial  acts. 
People  resort  to  them  exactly  as  they 
would  go  to  a  reputed  wizard  for  a  charm, 
but  not  for  advice,  not  for  consolation,  not 
for  example.   They  pay  a  medicine-man 
to  propitiate,  on  their  behalf^  a  formidable 
and  possibly  malignant  fetish ;  they  do 
not  sit  at  the  feet  of  a  wise  teacher  to 
learn  lessons  of  practical  holiness.  The 
Italian  bandit,  who  has  a  regular  confessor 
attached  to  his  gang,  and  who  devotes  a 
fixed  proportion  of  his  booty  to  the  altar 
of  the  Madonna;  the  Greek,  who  will  stab 
a  man  without  hesitation,  but  would  shud- 
der at  the  thought  of  touching  cheese  and 
butter  after  Sexagesima  Sunday,  illustrate 
this  temper  of  mind,  whose  most  notewor- 
thy examples  are  found  in  superstitions 
criminals  like  Louis  XI.  and  Henry  HI. 
of  France.   In  such  cases  religion  and 
morality  are  forcibly  severed,  and  the 
clergy  socially  degraded  by  the  very  fact 
of  their  hyper-professional  training,  which 
gives  them  no  point  of  contact  with  their 
parishioners  outside  of  their  official  rou- 
tine.  There  are  causes  at  work  in  Eng- 
land which  would  always,  no  doubt,  hold 
this  condition  of  things  in  check  ;  but  I  am 
convinced  that  any  method  of  training 
which  should  aim  at  turning  out  a  stereo- 
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tyx>€d  pattern  of  clergTmen,  infonned  to 
the  full,  if  you  will,  with  the  contents  of 
certain  books,  but  not  educated  at  all  in 
the  sense  of  having  his  own  natural  facul- 
ties and  idiosyncrasy  drawn  out  or  devel- 
oped, would  so  far  act  in  this  direction  as 
to  destroy  the  wholesome,  general  influ- 
ence which  a  respectable  body  of  religious 
teachers  ought  fairly  to  exert  on  society.  I 
may  just  point  out  that  the  peril  would  not 
be  avoided  by  reducing  the  clergy  to  mere 
exponents  of  certain  historical  and  ethical 
opinions,  and  rejecting  the  notion  of  their 
possessing  any  spiritual  powers  not  equally 
enjoyed  by  the  lay  public ;  for  that  condi- 
tion of  things  actually  exists  in  Protestant 
Germany,  where,  as  is  well  known,  the 
Lutheran  and  Evangelical  ministers  have 
absolutely  no  social  influence  at  all,  what- 
ever respect  individuals  amongst  them 
may  win  by  their  learning,  eloquence,  or 
virtue.  To  discuss  the  causes  of  this  re- 
markable fact  would  lead  me  too  far  from 
my  subject,  and  I  must  content  myself 
with  barely  indicating  it. 

However,  there  is  one  account  of  the 
matter  which  will  in  part  explain  the  re- 
semblance between  the  disesteem  of  the 
Prussian  burgher  and  the  Italian  peasant 
for  their  religious  teachers.  It  is,  that 
Christianity  is  a  life,  and  not  a  mere  bun- 
dle of  dead  opinions,  and  life  is  the  most 
complex  of  ideas.  It  follows  that  the 
science  of  this  life  cannot  be  a  very  simple, 
uniform,  and  rudimentary  branch  of  knowl- 
edge, although  the  main  truths  on  which 
it  is  ultimately  based  may  be  few  and 
plain  enough,  and  almost  instinctively 
acted  on  by  countless  persons,  who  could 
give  but  a  confused  explanation  of  their 
philosophical  character. 

Hence  it  follows  that  men  who  under- 
take the  task  of  expounding  this  idea,  of 
teaching  the  laws  which  govern  this  life, 
cannot  safely  content  themselves  with 
studying  only  one  set  of  its  conditions,  how- 
ever integral  and  essential  they  may  be, 
since  that  would  result  in  a  one-sided  and 
unequal  development.  In  other  words, 
no  man  can  become  a  theologian  by  the 
perusal  of  theological  works  only,  any 
more  than  a  publicist  can  become  a  prac- 
tical Btate?man  by  the  study  of  a  few 
books  treating  of  abstract  political  sys- 


tems. This  law  applies  universally  to 
Christain  teachers,  but  more  especially  to 
Anglican  clergymen,  on  account  of  their 
very  peculiar  and  complicated  social  po- 
sition ;  imposing  on  them,  especially  in 
country  parishes,  a  multitude  of  duties 
and  offices  only  indirectly  connected  with 
their  ecclesiastical  character,  but  intimate- 
ly bound  up  with  the  civil  life  of  their 
flocks.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  this  half- 
priestly  half-secular  position  of  the  Eng- 
lish parish  priest  has  no  existing  parallel 
in  Christendom,  albeit  a  very  clever  copy 
of  it  was  introduced  by  the  Puritans  into 
the  New  England  villages,  which  faded 
out  almost  within  living  memory.  Here, 
where  it  still  flourishes  in  several  thou- 
sand places,  it  makes  a  mere  bookworm, 
however  learned  and  amiable,  of  exceed- 
ingly small  efficacy  as  a  pastor,  and  calls 
for  a  more  practical  and  many-sided  type 
of  man  to  approach  in  any  degree  the 
ideal  which  it  suggests.  The  occasions 
on  which  the  clergyman  appears  in  the 
capacity  of  teacher,  whether  in  the  pulpit 
or  the  schoolroom,  are  much  fewer  than 
those  on  which  .he  has  some  other  office  to 
discharge  on  behalf  of  his  parishioners ; 
and  even  if  it  were  possible,  which  I  stren- 
uously deny,  for  him  to  teach  effectively 
from  a  stock  of  merely  technical  reading, 
it  is  altogether  out  of  his  power  to  acquit 
himself  of  his  duties  as  a  leading  citizen 
—  often  the  only  leading  citizen  of  his 
neighbourhood  —  without  taking  a  very 
much  wider  range. 

I  forbear  to  enter  into  any  discussion 
of  the  value  of  equable  development  to 
his  own  mind  and  happiness,  the  resources 
it  provides  in  the  absence  of  educated 
companionship,  the  broader  and  nobler 
views  it  enables  him  to  take  of  ques- 
tions of  the  day.  All  these  advantages 
are  equally  true  of  every  class  and  call- 
ing ;  but  the  text  on  which  I  desire  to  in- 
sist is  that  a  wide  and  varied  course  of 
secular  reading  is  of  quite  as  much  im- 
portance and  practical  utility  to  a  clergy- 
man as  any  of  his  more  strictly  profes- 
sional studies.  If  this  fact  were  clearly 
recognized  by  the  clergy  at  large,  if  it 
were  acted  on  in  our  theological  colleges, 
and  by  our  bishops  and  their  examining 
chaplains,  it  would  be  unnecessary  for  me 
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to  dilate  upon  it;  but  I  can  discover  no 
eyidence  that  such  is  the  case.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  well-known  lectures  of  the 
late  Professor  Blunt  on  the  "  Duties  of  the 
Parish  Priest."  They  are  pains-taking, 
learned,  shrewd,  practical ;  but  there  is 
scarcely  a  hint  in  the  three  lectures  spe- 
cially devoted  to  the  Beading  of  the  Par- 
ish Priest,"  to  imply  that  non-theological 
studies  are  of  much  value.  Of  course  this 
may  very  naturally  have  arisen  from  his 
addressing  University  men  who  had  ac- 
cess to  a  wide  and  liberal  education,  and 
of  whom  it  might  be  hoped  that  they 
would  carry  on  in  after  life  the  literary 
tastes  and  habits  they  had  presumably  ac- 
quired in  their  collegiate  career.  I  am 
afraid  this  was  taking  far  too  sanguine  a 
view  of  the  matter,  for  we  know  tolerably 
well  what  the  acquirements  of  an  ordinary 
pass-man  are ;  but  even  if  the  Professor 
was  right  as  regards  his  own  audience,  it 
is  clear  that  a  different  canon  would  have 
to  be  laid  down  for  literates. 

What  the  actual  facts  are  may,  I  think, 
be  gathered  from  the  following  account 
given  to  me  by  one  of  the  most  learned 
and  versatile  of  English  clergymen.  He 
was  present  at  a  ruridiaconal  meeting  in 
his  diocese  a  couple  of  years  ago,  which 
was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  clerics, 
all,  or  nearly  all,l  believe,  University  men. 
They  had  a  subject  to  discuss,  and  it  so 
happened  that  it  was  "  Clerical  Reading.*' 
The  first  speaker  observed  that  there  was 
one  book  which  clergymen  should  study, 
and  it  was  enough.  He  need  hardly  say 
that  he  meant  the  Bible.  A  second,  as- 
senting in  the  main  to  this  proposition, 
said  that  he  could  add  another  suggestion 
to  his  reverend  brother's  admirable  one, 
namely,  that  they  should  read  the  hearts 
of  their  parishioners.   A  third  gentleman 

f ot  up  to  observe  that  he  found  the  Com- 
ill  Magazine  and  Macmillan  very  pleasant 
reading,  and  acceptable  to  the  ladies  of  the 
parsonage ;  and  after  ti  few  other  equally 
valuable  contributions  to  thought  had 
been  made,  the  president  closed  the  dis- 
cussion by  observing  that  he  had  heard, 
though  he  did  not  know  from  actual  perus- 
al, that  there  was  a  great  deal  in  a  book 
called  the  "  Summa  "  of  Thomas  Aquinas. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  state 
of  culture  disclosed  in  this  wise  is  the  rule 
in  all  other  English  dioceses,  though  there 
are  certainly  some  more  backward  than 
that  wherein  this  took  place,  but  I  am 
afraid  the  standard  is  lamentably  low 
everywhere.  My  own  hap  has  taken  me 
into  a  great  many  parsonages  and  a  great 
many  curates'  lodgings,  and  I  always  go 


instinctively  to  the  books.  As  a  broad 
general  rule,  having  of  course  several  con- 
spicuous and  some  brilliant  exceptions,  the 
library  consists  of  the  volumes  crudely 
picked  up  in  undergraduate  years,  the 
text-books  recommended  by  the  particu- 
lar lecturers  or  examining  chaplains  under 
whom  the  clergyman  has  proceeded  to  or- 
dination, a  stray  novel  or  two,  and  a  few 
sermons.  And  I  remember  still  with  some 
amusement  the  simple  bewilderment  ex- 
pressed many  years  ago,  when  I  was  in 
my  first  curacy,  by  a  clergyman  holding  a 
very  high  scholastic  position  (and  there- 
fore presumably  of  unusual  culture)  when 
he  saw  amongst  my  books  some  old  French 
chroniclers,  such  as  Froissart,  Monstrelet, 
Comines,  and  Brantdme,  and  also  some 
volumes  of  philology  and  folk-lore.  It 
was  not  surprise  at  a  raw  deacon  having 
books  of  the  kind,  but  astonishment  at 
the  works  themselves,  and  I  could  not 
help  drawing  my  own  conclusions. 

But  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
Anglican  clergy  consists  of  about  twenty 
thousand  members,  and  in  so  large  a  num- 
ber we  must  expect  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  slender  capacities  and  narrow  cul- 
tivation. I  rather  marvel,  considering  the 
whole  question,  at  the  high  averaee  they 
maintain,  and  the  favourable  result  they 
yield  when  compared  with  members  of  tfa^ 
other  learned  professions. 

It  must  be  remembered,  when  estimatin'^ 
the  intellectual  level  of  lawyers  and  physi- 
cians, that  there  are  circumstances  in  their 
case  which  aid  their  development  in  special 
directions.  The  barrister,  in  the  first 
place,  is  of  necessity  a  worker  in  great 
cities,  chiefly  Lomlon  itself.  His  occupa- 
tions compel  him  to  be  constantly  mixing 
with  shrewd,  practical  men,  against  whom 
he  has  incessantly  to  be  measuring  his  own 
wits  in  serious  combat.  And  his  ability 
in  so  doing,  whether  as  pleader  or  chamber- 
lawyer,  fixes,  as  a  rule,  and  in  the  absence 
of  powerful  backing,  his  professional  suc- 
cess and  social  position.  His  incentives 
are  obvious,  and  he  is  paid  in  the  long  ran 
by  results.  Hence  the  rising  lawyer  is 
very  keen  and  shrewd  in  a  special  pursuit, 
and  often  displays  admirable  sagacity  and 
acumen.  Bui,  as  a  rule,  he  is  narrow, 
technical,  incapable  of  broad  philosophic 
or  statesmanliKe  views  of  a  question,  and 
hide-bound  by  precedent,  however  absurd 
or  inconsistent.  Aod  if  this  criticism  be 
true  of  the  average  successful  lawyer,  we 
shall  find  the  standard  atill  further  lowered 
if  we  add  in  the  unsuccessful  ones,  who 
have  failed  from  indolence,  incapacity,  and 
sometimes  from  sheer  misfortune,  to  make 
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any  mark  in  their  profession.  Further, 
eyen  then,  to  at  all  equalize  the  numbers 
of  the  two  callings  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison, we  should  be  obliged  to  count  the 
stolicitors  and  attorneys  also,  and  when  we 
have  added  all  the  really  able  men  of  busi- 
ness from  amongst  them  to  the  minority 
of  brief-holding  barristers,  we  should  find 
the  total,  I  am  fully  persuaded,  far  smaller 
than  that  of  able  *  and  educated  clergy- 
men. 

The  same  is  true,  though  not  in  so  very 
marked  a  degree,  of  meaical  men ;  for  in 
their  case  also  the  lustre  of  the  profession 
is  derived  from  a  small  number  of  very 
eminent  persons,  behind  whom  is  ranked  a 
large  body  of  safe,  respectable,  and  fairly 
able  practitioners,  while  in  their  rear 
again  we  find  no  inconsiderable  number 
of  doctors  and  surgeons  who  have  got 
into  a  rut,  and  have  neither  mastered  the 
medical  science  of  a  former  day,  nor  at- 
tempted to  keep  pace  with  fresh  discov- 
eries. In  one  particular,  however,  medical 
men  contrast  most  favourably  with  clergy- 
men. I  mean  their  support  of  several  pro- 
fessional memoirs  and  journals,  apart  from 
their  professional  newspapers,  whereas 
there  id  now  no  theological  magazine  of 
merit  existing  in  England.  The  average 
doctor,  therefore,  knows  the  technicalities 
of  his  profession  better  than  the  average 
der^man;  and  for  the  same  reason  as 
holob  in  the  case  of  the  lawyer,  namely, 
that  he  is  paid  by  results,  so  that  his  in- 
come and  position  depend  wholly  upon  his 
technical  skill  and  practical  success,  while, 
firom  the  intangible  nature  of  moral 
labours,  it  would  be  perfectly  impossible 
to  apply  any  such  test  to  the  work  of  a 
clergyman.  We  might  tabulate  with  per- 
fect ease  the  number  of  services  held,  ser- 
mons preached,  pastoral  visits  made,  and 
school  lectures  delivered  by  any  parish 
priest,  but  we  should  not  thereby  obtain 
any  more  certain  result  than  the  display 
of  a  given  quantity  of  physical  activity, 
which  might  or  might  not  have  been 
attended  with  spiritual  benefit  to  those 
amongst  whom  it  was  exercised. 

With  regard  to  the  bodies  of  journalists 
and  men  of  science,  apart  from  the  fact 
that  their  ranks  are  lar^ly  recruited  from 
amongst  the  clergy,  it  is  plain  that  their 
numbers  are  much  too  small  to  admit  of 
comparison  with  a  class  amounting  to 
twenty  thousand.  They  are,  of  necessity, 
the  picked  men  of  a  particular  stamp,  and 
yet  the  eminent  examples  amongst  them 
both  do  not  amount  to  fifty  persons,  all 
told.  Add  together,  then,  all  the  really 
able  lawyers,  physicians,  journalists,  and 


men  of  science,  and,  man  for  man,  the 
English  clergy  will  be  able  to  produce 
persons  of  equal  abilities  and  learning, 
while,  I  feel  well  assured,  the  ecclesiastical 
rank  and  file  will  more  than  bear  compari- 
son with  the  rest  of  what  are  somewhat 
playfuUy  called  the  educated  classes. 

How  is  it,  then,  if  this  defence  be  at  all 
based  on  fact,  that  the  current  of  popular 
literature  sets  in  the  direction  of  intellect- 
ual depreciation  of  the  clergy  ? 

The  reasons  are  various,  out  not  numer- 
ous. Firnt  stand  that  which  I  have 
already  implied,  but  not  explicitly  stated, 
that  people  compare  a  few  of  the  most 
eminent  men  of  other  callings  with  the 
whole  body  of  the  clergy,  or  more  fre- 
quently with  the  clerical  staff  of  their  own 
parish. 

Just  so,  when  Mr.  Spurgeon's  star  first 
arose  on  the  homiletic  horizon,  the  ques- 
tion was  widely  and  repeatedly  asked, 
why  the  Church  of  England  could  not  pro- 
duce such  preachers  as  the  Noncomform- 
ists.  It  never  occurred  to  the  querists  to 
put  the  further  inquiries  as  to  whether 
Noncomformists  themselves  had  any  more 
Spurgeons  than  one,  or  whether  the 
Church  did  not  possess  preachers  as  good, 
or  better,  albeit  fundamentally  different  in 
style.  A  man  who  was  an  exception  then, 
and  who  has  remained  an  exception  ever 
since,  in  spite  of  a  host  of  imitators,  was 
compared  with  average  preachers  of  no 
particular  power,  and  a  hasty  inference 
drawn  forthwith.  This  error  can  be  cor- 
rected only  by  comparing  leader  with 
leader,  or  private  with  private,  which  is 
too  troublesome  a  task  for  ordinary 
critics. 

The  second  reason  for  the  charge  of 
mental  inferiority  is  due  to  the  attitude 
assumed  towards  Christianity  by  a  certain 
section  of  the  students  of  physical  science. 
Led  by  the  character  of  their  researches 
to  a  strong  realization  of  the  uniform  and 
relentless  working  of  natural  laws,  they 
turn  with  impatience  from  the  supernat- 
ural, and,  above  all,  the  miraculous  ele- 
ment of  Christianity ;  and  then,  rushing 
with  eminently  unscientific  boldness  ana 
haste  to  the  decision  of  intricate  logical, 
ethical,  and  spiritual  problems  to  which 
they  have  never  given  steady  thought, 
they  deal  out  their  excommunicating  bann 
of  stupidity  and  folly  upon  the  clergy  who 
hold  by  miracles,  with  as  much  genuine 
fanaticism  and  bigotry  as  their  opponents 
can  retaliate  with  the  charge  of  unbelief 
and  atheism.  And  in  the  present  temper 
of  society  the  scientific  anathema  is  more 
shrill  and  ear-pieroing  than  the  clerical 
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one.  and  is  more  readily  echoed  by  the 
public  press. 

The  third  reason  is  analogous,  but  has 
to  do  with  politics  rather  than  with  sci- 
ence, as  the  cry  comes  from  those  who 
look,  and  with  some  justice,  on  the  clergy 
as  a  barrier  in  the  way  of  yery  rapid  and 
sweeping  changes  in  the  framework  of 
English  society. 

But  it  is  the  fourth  reason,  which  one 
scarcely  ever  hears  o(  save  in  an  epigram- 
matic sneer,  or  a  satirical  essay,  wbicn  has 
more  to  do  with  the  matter  than  the  three 
others  put  together. 

It  is  that  the  clergy,  mainly  from  causes 
quite  outside  their  own  control,  are  com- 
pelled to  associate  chiefly  with  women  and 
childrcu,  and  that  the  shamefully  low 
standard  of  the  education  of  English- 
women makes  their  habitual  society  any- 
thing but  a  whetstone  to  the  ed^  of  the 
inteUect.  Hence  the  truth  underlying  Syd- 
ney Smith's  classification  of  the  sexes  as 
three — men,  women,  and  curates.  This 
is  not  a  matter  depending  on  the  question 
of  clerical  celibacy,  for  the  same  pecu- 
liarity is  noticeable  amonp^t  the  French 
clergy,  while  the  emphatic  language  of 
Mgr.  Dupanloup  on  the  one  side,  and  of 
M.  Sauvestre  on  the  other,  in  his  pamphlet 
"  8ur  les  Genoux  de  I'Eglise,"  teaches  us 
that  Frenchwomen,  albeit  as  a  rule  superi- 
or to  our  countrywomen  in  social  tact,  con- 
versational power,  and  business  abilities, 
are  <juite  as  ill  off  in  all  that  regards  the 
traimng  of  their  higher  mental  faculties. 

Now  you  will  observe  that  this  rule  does 
not  hola  good  of  any  of  the  other  educated 
professions  which  I  have  been  contrasting 
with  the  clergy.  Lawyers  deal  exclusively, 
or  nearly  so,  with  men.  Physicians  have 
almost  as  much  to  do  with  men  as  with 
women.  Journalists  and  physicists  address 
themselves  almost  entirely  to  a  male  pub- 
lic, and  therefore,  even  when  the  subjects 
which  they  treat  are,  so  to  speak,  sexless, 
and  the  writer's  power  of  dealing  with 
them  by  no  means  exceptionally  great,  yet 
there  is  necessarily  a  masculine  tone  in 
their  language,  a  masculine  vigour  in  their 
ideas;  while  the  clerical  mind,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  apt  to  be  imperceptibly 
effeminized  (quite  as  much  to  the  injury 
of  women  as  of  any  one  else),  and  thus  to 
excite  a  certain  feeling  of  contempt,  not 
lEtlways  just,  but  closely  analogous  to  the 
irritation  which  is  sometimes  aroused  by 
the  sight  of  able-bodied  young  men  meas- 
uring out  laces  and  ribbons  behind  a 
counter,  at  a  time  when  the  country  is 
calling  for  stalwart  arms  to  do  very  differ- 
ent work. 


Now,  so  ^r  as  this  sentiment  involves  loss 
of  general  influence,  which  it  does  to  a  coo- 
siderable  extent,  it  is  an  evil  to  be  eamestlir 
striven  against  by  the  clergy,  on  behalf 
of  the  cause  intrusted  to  their  care.  The 
original  difficulty  must  continue,  for  the 
somciently  simple  reason  that  the  ordinary 
work  of  men  calls  them  away  daily  to 
places  whither  the  religious  teacher  cannot 
very  readily  nor  wisely  follow  them  —  to 
the  shop,  the  counting-house,  the  courts, 
the  parade-ground,  the  market,  the  field ; 
whereas  women  and  children,  being  more 
home-keeping,  are  also  more  accessible 
throughout  Uie  day  to  a  visitor.  And 
when  men  return  in  the  evening  wearied 
after  toil,  the  time  is  unfavorable  for  deal- 
ing with  them.  The  practical  result  is, 
that  the  clergyman  sees  little  of  his  male 
parishioners  except  in  church  on  Sunday, 
the  very  day  when  his  own  special  oocu- 
pations  prevent  him  from  doing  much 
visiting,  and  then  he  gets  up  into  the  pul- 
pit to  give  counsel,  comfort,  instruction,  as 
the  case  may  be,  to  people  touching  whose 
needs,  troubles,  doubts,  and  the  like,  he  is 
either  entirely  ignorant,  or  supplied  with 
very  iinperfect  and  second-hand  informa- 
tion.  The  effect  is  familiar :  — 

**  An'  I  hallas  ooomed  to  *8  chooroh  afbor  may 

Sally  war  dead. 
An*  *eerd  on  a  banimin*  awaay  loike  a  bua- 

uurd-olock  ower  my  'ead. 
An*  I  niver  knaw*d  wbot  a  mean'd  bat  I 

thowt  a  *ad  sammat  to  saay. 
An*  I  thowt  a  sud  whot  a  owt  to  'a  said  an*  I 

ooomed  awaay." 

There  is  a  partial  remedy  for  this  state 
of  things,  necessarily  no  more  than  partial, 
but  certainly  a  measure  of  great  and  last- 
ing improvement,  which  is,  that  the  clei^ 
gyman,  debarred,  or  at  least  checked,  from 
much  personal  contact  with  men,  should 
bring  his  mind  into  contact  with  masculine 
intellects  in  his  library.    And  as  the  men 
he  desires  to  influence  are  not  all  clergy- 
men like  himself,  it  follows  at  once  that 
secular  books  ought  to  form  a  very  large 
part  of  his  reading,  since  in  this  wise  be 
can  gain  some  insight  into  the  temper  of 
I  tho^e  with  whom  he  has  to  deal ;  and  by 
;  taking  care  to  make  this  reading  wide,  and 
!  inclusive  of  much  from  which  he  profound- 
i  ly  dissents,  he  will  materially  enlarge  his 
I  induction,  and  correct  that  narrowness  and 
incapacity  for  seeing  more  than  one  side 
'  of  a  question,  which  are  the  bine  of  rural 
life  everywhere,  and  not  less  of  the  coun- 
try parson  than  of  his  agricultural  neigh- 
bours. 

A  moment's  reflection  will  make  it  plain 
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that  if  a  clergyman's  male  parishioners 
know  and  care  very  little  about  theolosi- 
cal  questions,  and  the  clergyman  himself 
knows  or  cares  little  about  secular  ones, 
there  is  not  any  point  of  contact  through 
which  any  electric  influence  from  his  ser- 
mons can  penetrate  their  minds.  He  will 
ttmply  be  talking  an  unknown  tongue,  and 
though  decorum  and  habit  may  keep  them 
in  their  seats,  yet  they  mi^ht  as  well,  so 
far  as  intellectual  or  spiritual  profit  is 
concerned,  be  listening  to  a  Finnish  bard 
reading  the  Ealewala  in  its  ori^nal  lan- 
guage. The  first  and  most  important 
part  of  a  clergyman's  secular  studies, 
therefore,  is  that  which  familiarizes  him 
with  the  topics  which  interest  or  affect  his 
people. 

The  rural  parson  ought  to  acquaint  him- 
self with  all  the  details  of  farming  even  if 
there  be  no  glebe  to  give  him  a  personal 
feeling  for  the  subject,  because  men  will 
always  naturally  argue  from  the  known  to 
the  unknown,  and  if  ploughmen,  shep- 
herds, and  field  labourers  once  discoyer 
that  their  clergyman  does  not  know  a  crop 
of  wheat  from  one  of  oats,  nor  a  South- 
down sheep  from  a  Scotch  one,  their  re- 
spect for  his  understanding  will  be  seri- 
ously lowered,  and  they  will  more  than 
doubt  his  knowledge  in  other  particulars, 
because  he  is  so  ignorant  of  what  to  them 
is  familiar  and  simple.  And  a  yet  graver 
difficulty  than  this  lies  behind  —  namely, 
that  in  his  turn  he  will  altogether  fail  to 
understand  their  needs,  because  he  is  un- 
acquainted with  all  that  makes  the  staple 
of  their  lives.  The  same  rule  applies  even 
more  forcibly  to  the  clergy  in  manufactur- 
ing towns,  because  of  the  greater  shrewd- 
ness and  keener  eusceptibility  of  the  skilled 
mechanic  as  compared  with  the  agricul- 
tural labourer.  It  may  seem  the  merest 
common-place  to  urge  such  obvious  coun- 
sel, but  as  a  fact,  I  know  that  much  harm 
comes  from  habitually  neglecting  it,  while 
those  who  would  learn  what  additional 
weight  is  given  to  religious  teaching  when 
coming  from  the  lips  of  one  who  has 
proved  himself  a  wise  and  helpful  adviser 
in  secular  concerns,  can  do  no  oetter  than 
study  the  memoirs  of  that  true  king  of 
men,  John  Frederick  Oberlin,  pastor  of 
the  Ban  de  la  Roche.  And  although  his 
peculiar  glory  as  the  civilizer  of  a  semi- 
barbarous  district  can  rarely  be  attained 
by  the  clergy  of  a  highly  civilized  country, 
no  one  will  pretend  that  the  state  of  our 
manufacturing  and  agricultural  poor  is 
such  as  to  need  no  amelioration  through 
the  agency  of  Christian  ministers. 
After  establishing  this  community  of 


idea  and  sympathy,  the  next  step  of  im- 
portance is  to  find  a  common  method  of 
expression ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  couch 
our  teaching  in  a  tongue  understanded  of 
the  people  —  to  wit,  plain,  vigorous,  racy 
idiomatic  English.  ]Now,  a  knowledge  of 
this  tongue,  in  all  its  variety,  flexibility, 
and  beauty,  does  not  come  by  nature  any 
more  than  other  studies  of  complex  and 
extensive  subjects.  It  is  only  in  very  re- 
cent times,  indeed,  that  a  glimmering  of 
this  truth  has  dawned  on  a  few  of  the 
schoolmasters  of  England,  and  that  thev 
have  begun  to  ask  why  the  best  years  or 
many  boys*  lives  should  be  devoted  to  ob- 
taining an  imperfect  smattering  of  a  verv 
few  authors  of  the  factitious  and  secona- 
hand  age  of  Latin  literature,  while  Chau- 
cer, Spencer,  Shakspeare,  Marlowe,  Her- 
bert, Milton,  Pope,  and  Goldsmith,  the 
long  range  of  essayists  Arom  Earle  to  De 
Quincey,  the  historians  from  Lord  Berners' 
most  delightful  version  of  Froissart  to  Mr. 
Freeman's  fresh  portraiture  of  the  Nor- 
man Conquest,  are  barely  the  shadows  of 
names  to  the  upper  forms  of  our  public 
schools.  Sterne  s  saying  is  for  once  true : 
"They  manage  these  things  better  in 
France."  Whatever  a  French  boy  of  the 
higher  classes  may  leave  unlearnt,  what- 
ever grave  defects  may  be  observable  in 
the  training  he  receives,  at  any  rate  he 
is  obliged  to  learn  his  own  language 
thoroughly  at  school  and  college,  and: 
whether  he  can  construe  Virgil  and 
Horace  or  not,  he  is  at  least  famihar  with 
Racine,  Comeille,  and  Molibre,  and  knows 
far  more  about  the  later  history  of  his 
country,  of  the  wonderful  career  of  revo- 
lutionary and  Napoleonic  conquest,  than 
the  British  lad  of  similar  rank  does  of  the 
counter  efforts  by  which  the  tide  was 
turned  back — by  which  the  glories  and 
successes  of  Marengo,  Rivoli,  and  Ana- 
terlitz  were  shadowed  and  blighted  at 
Aboukir,  Trafalgar,  Talavera,  Vittoria,  and 
Waterloo. 

So  long  as  the  English  master  at  a  school 
was  looked  on  as  practically  on  a  level 
with  the  drill-sergeant  or  the  steward,  it 
was  unlikely  that  boys  should  hold  the 
subject  he  taught  in  very  high  esteem,  and 
to  this  cause,  amongst  others,  may  be  at- 
tributed that  fatal  obscurity,  pomposity, 
and  technicality  of  diction  which  have 
deformed  and  enfeebled  English  sermon- 
izing for  the  last  three  centuries.  When 
one  examines  the  writings  of  Anglican  di- 
vines of  the  Sttiart  and  Hanoverian 
periods  —  even  such  eminent  orators  as 
Lancelot  Andrewes,  Jeremy  Taylor,  and 
Robert  South,  witK  such  lesser  names  as 
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TillotsoQ,  Jortin,  and  Sherlock  —  it  is  im- 
possible to  help  wondering  if  they  ever 
thought  about  the  text  which  speaks  of 

E reaching  the  Gospel  to  the  poor.  To 
ave  done  so  seems  throughout  that  period 
as  rare  an  achievement  as  the  others 
grouped  iu  the  same  sentence  —  restoring 
sight  to  the  blind,  cleansing  lepers,  casting 
out  devils,  and  raising  the  dead.  The 
faults  are  generally  three  in  number  — 
first,  lack  of  perspicuity,  and  a  preference 
for  long,  involved,  over-loaded  sentences, 
as  against  simple,  direct,  and  terse  ones ; 
secondly,  the  employment  of  a  learned 
dialect,  which,  if  not  actually  bristling 
with  Greek  and  Latin  quotations,  was,  and 
is,  chiefly  made  up  of  imperfectly  natu- 
ralized words  of  classical  origin,  most  rare 
even  in  secular  writers,  save  such  excep- 
tionally quaint  ones  as  Burton  and  Sir 
Thomas  Browne ;  and  thirdly,  the  employ- 
ment of  an  esoteric  tongue  even  within 
this  one,  a  hieratic  hieroglyphic  super- 
added to  the  demotic,  by  the  use  of  tech- 
nical expressions  of  scientific  theology 
(couched  moreover,  in  a  formal  archaic 
style,  intended  as  an  imitation  of  the  Au- 
tliorized  Version  of  the  Bible)  instead  of 
those  simpler  equivalents  which  the  unin- 
structed  classes  might  hope  to  under- 
stand. 

I  confess  that  the  moment  I  hear  the 
now  obsolescent  word  "  brethren,"  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  pulpit,  I  at  once  expect  a 
flood  of  Johnsonese  instead  of  English ;  I 
anticipate  the  preacher's  use  of  a  number 
of  technical  phrases,  such  as  "justifica- 
tion," "satisfaction,"  "atonement,*'  "in- 
spiration," **  neologian,"  and  the  like,  not 
one  of  which  conveys  the  vaguest  idea  to 
an  average  artisan,  small  shop-keeper,  or 
field-labourer,  and  I  ^ve  up  all  hope  of 
listening  to  a  plain  Gospel  for  plain  peo- 
ple. 

There  is  only  one  cure  for  this  salient 
and  general  defect,  and  that  is  a  wide 
study  of  English  literature,  that  men  may 
learn  what  are  the  real  powers  of  their 
native  tongue,  and  not  suppose  it  incapa- 
ble of  expressing  any  necessary  meanms 
unless  it  be  transferred  into  a  bastard 
Latin,  interlarded  with  scraps  of  doubtful 
French. 

One  piece  of  advice  which  is  often  heard 
of  late  on  this  head  is  such  sheer  nonsense 
that  it  is  well  to  put  in  a  word  of  warning 
against  it.  We  are  told  that  the  true 
remedy  is  to  speak  and  write  what  our 
counsellors  are  pleased  to  call  "  Saxon 
English."  Now  it  very  often  happens  that 
Teutonic  words  in  our  tongue,  without 
having  dropped  entirely  out  of  sight  and 


use,  are  less  generally  employed  and  un- 
derstood than  Romance  ones.  I  need  not 
trouble  you  with  many  examples,  bat  I 
think  you  will  allow  that  an  ordinary 
church-goer  would  know  better  what  yon 
meant  by  a  "traveller,"  or  "doctor," or 
"sacrament,"  or  an  "anniversary,"  than 
by  a  "  wayfarer,"  a  "  leech,"  a  "  boosel," 
or  a  "  year's  mind." 

The  soundest  rule  is  to  take  the  most 
current  words  that  may  be  found,  and  to 
use  as  little  ornament  of  language  as  may 
be,  leaving  beauty  to  depend  on  simplicity 
of  style  and  ornament  of  idea.  We  have 
two  contemporary  illustrations  ready  to 
hand  of  the  worst  possible  English  style, 
and  what  is  not  very  far  from  the  best. 
The  former  may  be  found  in  the  sensa- 
tional leaders  of  the  Daily  Telegraphy  the 
latter  iu  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Bright,  which 
are  admirably  worth  study,  even  by  those 
who  most  dissent  from  his  political  views, 
by  reason  of  their  mingled  plainness  and 
dignity,  thpir  remarkable  and  sustained 
vigour,  and  their  far  from  rare  instances 
of  jpeculiar  felicity  of  diction. 

df  course,  such  a  rule  involves,  as  I 
have  implied,  the  habitual  avoidance  of  set 
and  technical  phraseology  in  the  pulpit, 
and  thus  the  abandonment  of  a  long-cher- 
ished tradition,  so  deeply  rooted  in  many 
clerical  minds,  that  they  experience  a 
shock  and  more  than  suspect  irrever^ 
ence  when  they  hear  religious  things 
treated  in  the  language  and  tone  of  orch- 
nary  life  and  conversation.  And  yet  Uie 
habit  of  estimating  the  practical  valae  of 
a  sermon  by  the  number  of  comminuted 
Scripture  texts  it  may  hold  suspended  in 
its  turbid  stream,  and  by  the  superficial 
resemblance  it  may  thus  present  to  the 
diction  of  the  Pauline  epistles  (a  resem- 
blance no  deeper  nor  truer  than  that  of  a 
school-boy's  nonsense  verses  to  the  JEneid), 
not  only  produces  unintelligibility,  but  very 
often  arouses  in  the  minds  of  shrewd  reason- 
ers  a  doubt  whether  discourses  so  far  re- 
moved in  style  and  expression  from  the 
language  of  the  street  and  market,  can 
have  any  real  bearing  on  man's  daily  life 
outside  the  walls  of  churches,  and  whether 
the  preacher  has  any  vital  belief  in  tenets 
which  seem  never  to  allow  him  in  the  pul- 
pit to  be  the  plain-spoken  man  he  is  all 
through  the  week  on  topics  of  worldly  in- 
terest. 

Such  a  mode  of  preaching,  looking  to 
technical  phraseology  alone,  and  not  to 
clearness  of  idea  or  force  of  application, 
is  purely  mechanical  and  superstitions,  and 
can  only  be  ranked  with  the  method  of 
treatment  employed  by  some  Arab  pby8i> 
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ciana,  who  write  their  prescription  out  on 
a  piece  of  paper  or  parchment,  and  then 
washing  the  ink  in  a  cap  of  water,  give 
the  flaid  to  their  patient  to  drink,  in  lieu 
of  the  healing  drugs  which  they  had  per- 
fnnctorily  set  down  in  manuscript. 

The  root  of  this  error  is  not  to  be 
sought  in  any  special  form  of  religious 
opinion,  although  certain  schools  are  nota- 
bly more  prone  to  it  than  others.  It 
arises  irom  the  widespread  confusion  be- 
tween  preaching  and  teaching.  In  strict- 
ness, the  preacher  is  a  herald  sent  out  by 
authority  to  proclaim  a  new  edict  which  it 
ia  necessary  to  make  widely  public;  and 
in  this  sense  the  Gospel  can  be  preached 
only  to  persons  hitherto  ignorant  of  its 
existence.  Once  they  have  listened  to  the 
proclamation,  and  have  in  any  measure 
sipmified  their  willingness  to  accept  it,  the 
office  of  the  preacher  is  ended,  and  that  of 
the  teacher  begins,  to  explain,  amplify,  and 
show  the  practical  application  of  the  new 
law  —  its  bearing  on  the  thoughts,  words, 
and  actions  of  those  whom  it  affects. 

Hence  it  is  plain  that  in  an  ordinary 
congregation  of  a  Christian  place  of  wor- 
ship preaching  has  no  place,  and  therefore 
that  the  habit,  ingrained  amongst  men 
of  more  sections  than  one,  of  perpetually 
trigging  ftt  the  foundations  of  belief,  and 
never  attempting  to  raise  any  structure 
upon  them,  is  unwise  and  unpractical. 

All  that  is  necessary  in  a  herald  who 
has  merely  to  deliver  a  message,  written 
or  verbal,  is  faithfulness  in  the  discharge 
of  his  task,  and  intelligence  enough  to  re- 
tain in  his  memory  the  name  of  the  sender, 
the  terms  of  the  commission,  and  the  name 
of  the  person  to  whom  he  is  sent.  And  if 
snch  were  the  case  with  Christian  minis- 
ters, it  would  bo  needless  to  exact  higher 
qualiffications  from  them  than  those  of  a 
postman  or  errand-boy. 

But  their  task  is  a  much  more  onerous 
and  difficult  one,  as  is  fitly  symbolized  in 
Scripture  by  the  figures  of  a  steward  in- 
trusted with  the  management  and  disburse- 
ment of  his  master's  property ;  of  an  am- 
basfador  sent  to  discuss  tne  terms  of  peace 
and  alliance  with  aliens,  enemies,  or  rebels ; 
of  a  teacher  bound  to  watch  over  and 
further  the  development  of  his  pupils  from 
tender  infancy  to  adult  manhooo. 

Therefore  their  study  of  literature  has  a 
much  wider  scope,  a  much  loftier  goal, 
than  that  of  mere  fluency  and  clearness 
of  expression,  valuable  as  such  qualities 
are  in  a  teacher,  for  it  has  to  deal  with  all 
the  manifold  and  intricate  ramifications  of 
human  life  in  every  aspect.  If  theology 
be  wliat  she  has  been  called  —  the  queen 


of  sciences  —  she  can  vindicate  her  right 
to  the  throne  and  crown  only  by  proving 
that  all  other  branches  of  human  knowl- 
edge are  her  bom  subjects ;  and  she  can 
give  this  proof  only  by  showing  the  world 
that  every  one  of  them  is  actively  pressed 
into  her  service,  and  that  no  domain  of  the 
intellect  or  practical  energy  of  man  is  ex- 
empt from  her  supreme  jurisdiction. 

Nor  can  this  be  effected  by  taking  for 
granted  that  it  must  happen  as  a  matter 
of  course.  It  can  be  achieved  on  no  other 
terms  than  those  of  the  teachers  of  the- 
ology recognizing  the  co-ordination  of  all 
truths,  their  intimate  union  with  one  an- 
other, their  gradual  progress  from  primary 
and  simple  elements  to  vast  and  complex 
organisms,  each  of  which,  as  it  rises  higher 
in  the  scale  of  importance,  includes  all  the 
essential  integers  of  that  which  is  next  be- 
low. Ascending,  therefore,  from  the  low- 
est grades  of  intellectual  thought,  those 
which  deal  with  the  dead  and  abstract  no- 
tions of  form  and  number  (wherefore 
Plato  rightly  placed  mathematics  at  the 
foot  of  the  ladder  of  learning),  to  the 
highest  ones,  which  treat  of  the  destinies 
of  man,  corporate  and  individual,  social 
and  spiritual,  theology  cannot  afford  to 
dispense  with  one  step  of  the  staircase  — 
cannot  attempt,  any  more  than  geometry 
can,  to  bridge  over  a  single  interval  with 
any  make-shift  hypothesis. 

I  have  already  said  that  a  mere  book- 
worm does  not  make  an  effective  teacher, 
and  therefore  I  need  hardly  disclaim  here 
the  notion  that  the  man  of  widest  reading 
will  also  prove  the  most  beneficial  religious 
instructor,  any  more  than  he  will  necessa- 
rily be  the  shrewdest  lawyer,  the  most  far- 
sighted  statesman,  or  the  most  successful 
physician.  Nevertheless,  theology  is  at 
once  an  inductive  and  a  deductive  science ; 
it  has  its  analytic  as  well  as  its  synthetic 
side.  It  is  inductive,  and  depends  on  ob- 
servation and  experiment,  in  9II  matters 
which  touch  its  practical  application  to 
social  or  individual  needs,  in  its  faculty  of 
constmcting  new  tools  to  achieve  new 
tasks,  in  its  tentative  essay  of  hypothesis 
in  matters  of  speculative  doctrine,  until 
that  tenet  finally  prevails  which  comple- 
ments and  harmonizes  with  the  body  of 
dogmatic  belief  already  accepted.  The 
moment  a  clergyman  descends  from  the 
pulpit,  where  he  has  been  engaged  in  the 
deductive  task  of  teaching  certain  received 
doctrines,  and  that  he  has  to  deal  with  any 
scheme  of  local  improvement,  sanitary, 
educational,  or  social  —  the  moment  he 
attempts  to  influence  the  feelings  and  con- 
duct of  any  one  single  person,  tiien  the 
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necessity  for  Induction  makes  itself  at 
once  apparent,  and  the  utility  of  non-pro- 
fessional studies  becomes  yisible  in  a  hun- 
dred ways. 

It  is  not  so  much  encyclopsedic  reading, 
nor  even  the  mastery  of  two  or  three  im- 
ortant  studies,  as  the  cultiyation  of  a 
abit  of  mind  at  once  broad  and  accurate, 
clear-siffhted,  and  yet  imaginative,  which 
is  valuiu>le.  And  though,  as  I  have  inti- 
mated, men  of  very  inferior  mental  culture 
may  often  surpass  others  of  far  wider  ca- 
pacity and  learning  as  useful  and  influen- 
tial teachers,  by  reason  of  their  profounder 
sympathy  or  keener  realization  of  some 
particular  truth ;  yet  it  is  unquestionable 
that  where  culture  is  superadded  to  such 
natural  faculty  or  spiritual  power,  the  en- 
ergies are  largely  developea  and  the  gift 
of  practical  insight  considerably  quick- 
ened. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  illustrate  these 
remarks,  by  showing  in  brief  fashion  how 
certain  secular  studies  have  a  direct  bear- 
ing on  the  ordinary  pastoral  work  of 
Christian  teachers.  And  I  may  fitly  pref- 
ace my  remarks  with  a  sentence  from  Lord 
Bacon's  Essays :  —  "  Histories  make  men 
wise ;  poets,  witty ;  the  mathematics, 
subtle;  natural  philosophy,  deep;  moral, 
grave;  logic  and  rhetoric,  able  to  con- 
tend." 

I  should  prefer  sayin^  of  loffio  that, 
when  intelligently  studied,  it  makes  men 
able  to  diminish  the  area  of  contention,  by 
teaching  them  to  avoid  exuberance  of 
statement  and  fallacy  of  argument,  and  to 
substitute  for  them  perspicuity  and  co- 
gency. The  world  is  not  governed  by 
logic,  no  doubt,  but  bad  reasoning  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  generation  of 
thc^e  evils  which  beset  us  on  all  sides. 
To  know  clearly  what  one  intends  to  say, 
and  then  to  say  it  forcibly,  so  as  to  bring 
conviction  home  to  some,  at  least,  of  one's 
hearers,  is  of  prime  importance  to  the 
preacher,  while  the  too  general  neglect  of 
such  qualities  in  a  sermon  gives  much 
force  to  the  grumbling  comment  of  the  old 
lawyer  —  "A  whole  week  to  get  up  the 
case,  and  no  reply  from  the  other  side,  and 
so  little  made  of  it,  after  all  I "  The  falla- 
cies in  reasoning  which  swarm  in  the  ma- 
jority of  pulpit  discourses  are  simply  re- 
pellent to  all  trained  intellect*^,  and  they 
plunge  untrained  ones  into  a  deeper  ^If 
than  before,  almost  below  the  penetrability 
of  light.  Thus  I  hold  that  after  mathe- 
matics have  been  used  to  sharpen  the  edge 
of  the  intellect,  logic  ought  to  make  an  in- 
rariable  part  of  its  training,  and  as  pre- 
paratory to  more  advanced  studies,  be- 


cause it  aids  the  jud^ent,  and  enabks 
the  student  to  ascertain  how  fur  he  msf 
trust  the  arguments  in  the  books  which  he 
takes  up. 

Akin  to  this  study,  in  some  respects,  ti 
that  of  law.  I  do  not  mean  such  a  techni- 
cal pursuit  of  legal  knowledge  as  would 
make  the  clergyman  an  amatear,  axxi 
therefore  a  bungling  lawyer,  nor  yet  aoj 
sedulous  attempt  to  master  the  heterogea- 
eous,  contradictory,  and  often  most  unwise 
mass  of  English  statutes,  but  such  an  ac- 
quaintance with  a  clear  and  codified  sys- 
tem, such  as  the  Roman  civil  law,  as  will 
give  some  definite  insight  into  the  rules  of 
evidence,  the  nature  of  contracts,  and  the 
rights  of  persons. 

It  cannot  have  escaped  the  attention  of 
any  who  read  l^e  newspapers  regularly, 
how  often  clergymen  appear  in  the  civil 
courts  as  defendants  in  some  actions  which 
show  that,  whatever  their  private  benevo- 
lence might  be,  no  distinct  realization  of 
the  mutual  duties  of  citizens  had  ever 
dawned  on  their  minds. 

I  believe  that  a  full  two-thirds  of  the 
gossip  retailed  by  clergymen  to  entertaia 
their  parishioners,  and  of  the  hasty  char^ 
often  issuing  in  actions  for  libel,  would  be 
checked  more  effectually  by  understanding 
what  is  real  evidence  of  a  fact  than  by 
Christian  self-restraint,  which  may  often 
be  swept  away  by  an  eager  desire  to  ex- 
pose some  wrong-doing  or  to  abate  some 
local  nuisance.  A  current  habit  of  pa- 
ternal government,  and  of  taking  the  law 
into  their  own  hands,  often  with  undesir- 
able results,  would  be  materially  checked 
in  the  same  way,  and  I  need  hardly  point 
out  how  considerably  increased  would  be 
the  parson's  weight  and  influence  as  an 
arbiter  in  disputes  (an  office  constantly 
falling  to  his  share)  if  his  parishioners  ob- 
served, as  they  soon  would,  that  his  find- 
ings were  always  substantially  just^  and 
based  on  some  deeper  principle  than  mere 
personal  bias  or  than  rule  or  thumb.  To 
achieve  so  much  no  very  profound  study 
is  requisite.  A  few  leading  principles  of 
law  are  sufficient  to  prevent  many  griev- 
ous blunders,  and  to  check  many  local 
feuds,  which  make  practical  Christianity 
impossible. 

Legal  training  has  a  ftirther  advantage, 
in  that  it  teaches  a  man  to  estimate  the 
relative  value  of  arguments  on  his  own  and 
on  his  opponent's  side,  which  may  be  very 
different  from  their  logical  cogency,  since 
a  perfect  syllogism  may  be  an  exceedingly 
weak  plea ;  and  thus  assists  the  teacher  to 
put  his  strong  points  dearlv  forward,  and 
not  to  dilute  and  enfeeble  them  with  floods 
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of  irrelevaiit  matter.  And  it  also  warns 
him  never  to  despise  an  adversary,  nor  to 
take  anything  for  granted  as  a  basis  of 
plesuling  till  he  has  verified  his  facts  and 
q^aotations  by  personal  inquiry. 

So  too  with  political  economy.   I  sup- 
pose no  one  can  be  blind'  to  the  terrible 
e^ril  of  English  pauperism ;  but  I  am  afraid 
a  mfgority  of  the  £nfflish  clergy  through 
their  ienorance  of  political  economy,  are 
quite  blind  to  the  large  share  they  have  in 
maintaining  and  propagating  that  pauper- 
ism hj  their  unwise  and  indiscriminate 
almB-^vinff,  which  is  as  far  removed  as 
p>os8ible  from  true  charity.   The  same 
Apostle  who  wrote  that  famous  panegyric 
of  charity  which  has  commendea  itself  to 
the  lieart  of  all  Christendom  is  also  he  who 
has  laid  down  the  stern  rule,  ''He  that 
would  not  work,  neither  should  he  eat." 
The  fatal  encouragement  of  sloth  and  dirt, 
of  lying  and  theft,  of  ignorance  and  dis- 
ease,  from   generation    to  generation, 
through  clerical  neglect  of  this  Apostolic 
law,  has  done  incalculable  harm  to  the 
morality  and  progress  of  the  country. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  Canon  Girdle- 
stone's  example  has  taught  us  that  a  care- 
ful observance  of  the  laws  of  political 
economy  may  enable  a  man  to  confer  per- 
manent benefits  on  his  poorer  neighbours, 
instead  of  merely  giving  them  continual 
and  useless  sops ;  for  he  struck  at  the  root 
of  the  local  pauperism  in  an  overcrowded 
rural  district,  by  providing  means  for  the 
transfer  of  labour  to  places  where  work 
was  abundant  and  well  paid,  but  men 
scarce. 

And  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  if  the 
religious  teachers  of  England,  as  also  the 
masters  of  the  higher  classes  in  our  na- 
tional schools,  had  taken  pains  to  ac(^uaint 
themselves  with  the  laws  of  this  science, 
and  to  popularize  their  knowledge,  we 
should  have  had  much  less  of  the  antago- 
nism and  mutual  distrust  of  capital  and 
labour,  which  have  of  late  been  ranged 
against  one  another  as  foes,  to  the  great 
loss  of  both,  instead  of  being  united  as  in- 
separable allies.  Nor  is  this  study  of  less 
importance  to  the  clergy  personally.  It 
would  save  them  from  two  of  the  com- 
monest of  all  their  social  perils,  improvi- 
dent marriage  and  commercial  ruin. 

In  a  great  commercial  country  like  this, 
a  monetary  standard  is,  however  unfor- 
tunately, of  very  wide  and  general  appli- 
cation to  all  things,  and  Itmongst  others  to 
personal  influence.  Now  a  clergyman  who 
IS  known  to  have  embraced  poverty  vol- 
untarily, and  with  the  option  of  wealth 
before  him,  may  be  wondered  at  as  eccen- 


tric, or  be  reverenced  as  devoted ;  but  one 
who  is  very  poor,  and  that  with  manifest 
unwillingness,  who  dwells  with  his  belong- 
ings far  within  the  confines  of  shabby  gen- 
tility, and  is  notoriously  crippled  with 
debt,  is  almost  invariably  certain  to  wreck 
his  social  power  for  good.  He  cannot  mix 
on  terms  of  real  equaUty  with  his  wealth- 
ier neighbours,  because  his  family  is  ex- 
cluded from  their  society,  even  if  he  be 
tolerated  himself;  he  is  looked  down  on 
by  those  whose  lower  station  enables 
them  to  live  in  comfort  on  the  same  in- 
come as  his,  because  they  have  no  appear- 
ances to  keep  up ;  and  the  poor,  only  too 
often,  reflect  the  contempt  of  the  rich.  If 
the  notion  that  one  hundred  pounds  a 
year,  though  adequate  for  the  modest  re- 
quirements of  many  a  gentleman,  will  not 
support  a  wife  and  a  number  of  children 
in  physical  comfort,  not  to  say  in  the  po- 
sition of  gentry,  could  once  be  impressed 
on  the  clerical  mind,  it  would  be  a  lesson  of 
unspeakable  value.  And  I,  for  one,  could 
wish  that  the  several  pauperizing,  mis- 
called charitable  societies,  which  foster 
this  state  of  things  were  suppressed,  and 
that  in  the  true  interest  of  the  poorer 
clergy  themselves. 

The  other  peril  I  spoke  of  is  closely 
connected  with  this.  The  incomes  of  Eng- 
lish clergymen  are  fixed,  and,  as  a  rule, 
small,  their  expenses  indefinitely  elastic. 
Debarred  in  most  instances,  from  aug- 
menting their  income  in  any  regular  fash- 
ion, they  catch  eagerly  at  the  prospectuses 
of  bubble  companies,  and  are  incessantly 
the  victims  of  organized  City  swindles.  I 
gather  from  the  very  much  larger  number 
of  such  prospectuses  that  the  post  used  to 
bring  me  when  I  lived  in  the  country  than 
since  I  have  been  a  resident  in  London,  that 
the  rural  clergy  are  regarded  as  the  natural 
prey  of  these  sharpers ;  so  that  even  so 
much  economical  knowledge  as  is  com- 
pressed into  Wellington's  maxim,  High 
interest  means  bad  security,'*  would  save 
many  a  clerical  household  from  heavy  loss, 
or  even  from  actual  insolvency. 

Next  in  order  in  my  rapid  survey, 
wherein  I  have  not  attempted  to  observe 
logical  sequence,  I  would  place  the  study 
of  at  least  the  elementary  laws  of  the 
physical  sciences.  Not  merely  because  of 
the  inherent  fascination  of  this  pursuit,  to 
which  I  can  testify,  nor  yet  only  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  harmonizing  of  science 
and  revelation,  but  for  a  broader  and  sim- 
pler reason  than  either,  namely,  that  we 
live  in  bodies  and  amidst  a  world  that  are 
incessantly  and  profoundly  affected  by 
these  laws,  the  neglect  or  violation  of 
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which  draws  down  inevitable  punishment. 
We  cannot,  if  we  would,  ignore  our  own 
physical  nature,  and  by  reason  of  the  sub* 
tie  reaction  of  body  and  mind  upon  one 
another,  any  attempt  to  do  so  has  invari- 
ably ended  in  spiritual  disasters,  as  we 
have  been  fully  taught  alike  by  the  aus- 
tere and  sensual  forms  of  Manichsism. 
To  my  own  apprehension,  the  gradual  de- 
velopment of  tne  notion  of  cosmic  order, 
of  uuiversal  and  harmonious  law  (or  rather 
sequence),  of  the  absolute  necessity  which 
lies  upon  man  of  conforming  himself  to 
this  order  under  pain  of  swiS;  and  uner- 
ring chastisement  for  disobedience,  forms 
an  admirable  preparation  for  realizing  the 
analogous  harmony  of  spiritual  truths, 
their  freedom  from  vagueness  and  o^ilU- 
tion,  the  direct  and  necessary  peril  which 
neglect  or  contempt  of  them  involves; 
quite  apart  from  the  question  as  to 
whether  moral  guilt  and  responsibility  are 
involved  in  rejecting  them.  I  mean  that 
the  famous  argument  of  Butler's  **  Analo- 
gy **  seems  to  me  to  apply  precisely  here, 
as  against  the  popular  modern  view  that 
religious  truth  does  not  admit  of  being  de- 
fined and  formulized,  but  is  purely  a  mat- 
ter of  undetermtnate  sentiment  and  affec- 
tion, varying  for  each  individual;  while, 
as  a  corollary,  there  is  either  no  such 
thing  as  religious  error,  or  if  there  be  ab- 
stractedly, it  cannot  ultimately  influence 
the  destiny  of  man.  I  would  just  point 
out  that  every  advance  in  knowledge 
brings  out  more  and  more  fully  three 
leading  facts ;  first,  that  all  truths  have  a 
real  and  intimate  connection  with  one  an- 
other, so  that  it  is  impossible  to  study  any 
one  branch  of  knowledge  (except  perhaps, 
mathematics)  with  thoroughness  without 
bringing  many  others  to  bear  upon  it ; 
secondly,  that  increased  knowledge  means 
increased  accuracy  and  sense  of  order,  not 
increased  vagueness  and  uncertainty; 
thirdly,  that  moral  innocence  and  recti- 
tude of  intention  do  not  exempt  any  one 
from  the  inexorable  action  of  natural  law. 
Take  an  example.  Suppose  some  epidem- 
ic be  raging,  such  as  cholera  or  typhus, 
which  are  fatally  propagated  by  dirt,  and 
by  the  presence  of  organic  matter  in  wrong 
places,  then  the  same  peril  awaits  the  slut- 
tish housewife  who  suffers  an  open  drain 
to  remain  under  her  window,  and  the  la- 
boriously cleanly  one  who  scours  her  floor 
with  seemingly  clear  water  from  a  well 
into  which  sewage  has  freely,  though  in- 
visibly, percolated.  I  do  not  see  how  an 
idea  of  benevolent  Theism  can  be  evolved 
which  would  not  require,  on  the  popular 
hypothesis,  that  the  second  of  these  house- 


wives should  escape  the  danger  of  the 
other ;  but  we  see  that  they  both  braak 
the  same  law,  though  in  quite  di^reot 
fashion,  and  must  bear  the  consequenoeas. 
I  am,  therefore,  unable  to  see  what  reason 
there  exists  in  the  analogy  of  nature  for 
assuming  that  there  are  no  spiritual  laws, 
or,  if  there  be,  that  they  may  be  vidlated 
with  impunity,  provided  no  bad  intentions, 
no  deliberate  evil,  mingle  with  or  indooe 
that  violation. 

There  is  a  further  importance  in  physi- 
cal science  as  a  clerical  study,  which  I 
have  partly  implied,  but  not  worked  oat. 
I  mean  that  it  culminates  in  human  physi> 
ology,  and  in  familiarity  with  the  laws  of 
health  and  disease ;  a  branch  of  knowled^ 
whose  rudiments  at  least  are  absolutely 
indispensable  to  the  man  who  desires  to 
be  an  efficient  religious  teacher.  Because 
of  the  intimate  relation  of  body  and  mind, 
to  which  I  have  already  referred,  because, 
moreover,  of  the  very  high  prominence 
and  diguity  given  to  the  body  by  Christiao 
theology  (on  this  head,  as  on  so  many- 
others,  remarkably  in  advance  of  even  the 
loftiest  systems  of  the  further  East),  it  is 
essential  that  the  man  who  proposes  to  act 
on  the  soul  must  have  some  knowledge  of 
its  habitation.   I  do  not  wish  to  see  a  cler- 
gyman quacking  himself  and  his  parishion- 
ers with  drugs  or  globules,  instead  of 
letting  the  physician  see  to  such  mat- 
ters, but  I  mean  that  there  are  scores 
of  matters  coming  directly  under  his  cog- 
nizance as  a  guide  in  morals  which  must 
be  dealt  with  first  from  the  physical  side, 
chief  amongst  which  stand  drunkenness 
and  unchastity.     No  one  who  has  not 
looked  into  these  questions  from  a  physi- 
ological point  of  view  can  realize  how  very 
much  more  they  are  effects  than  causes, 
symptoms  than  diseases. 
.  He  who  knows  what  a  Dorsetshire  cot- 
tage or  a  Seven  Dials  lodging-house  is, 
will  marvel  that  any  sense  of  human 
decency  remains  in  their  inmates;  he 
who  understands  the  chemistry  of  food, 
and  the  nature  of  the  waste  of  tissue, 
will  have  little  faith  in  mere  licensing 
Acta  as  a  check  on  intemperance,  while 
the  diet  of  the  poor  continues  as  it  now 
is. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  ttiat  the  system  of 
visitation  of  the  sick,  which  makes  so  large 
a  part  of  English  parochial  work,  forces 
questions  of  health  and  disease  daily  upon 
the  observation  of  the  clergy,  and  makes 
it  not  merely  advantasreous,  but  necessary 
for  them  to  study  biological  laws,  were  it 
for  no  other  end  than  checking  the  origin 
and  spread  of  endemic  or  epidemic  disor- 
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ders.  There  it  yet  another  matter  under 
this  head  deserving  of  much  attention.  I 
mean  the  poverty  of  intelligence  and  ac- 
tirity,  often  due  to  poverty  of  blood,  the 
result  of  underfeeding  and  other  cognate 
evils  which  beset  the  children  of  the  poor, 
and  opposing  formidable  barriers  to  the 
task  of  their  moral  and  religious  educa- 
tion. Clergymen  would  do  well  to  re- 
member that  we  must  make  human  beings 
out  of  material  that  seems  a  long  way  on 
the  return  journey  to  the  grade  of  the 
anthropoid  ape  before  trying  to  Christian- 
ize them. 

Many  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  London 
curate,  I  went  to  beg  for  help  to  carry  on 
a  school  conducted  by  Sisters  of  Mercy. 
I  applied  to  a  gentleman  who  was  not  very 
lavish  of  his  money,  nor  particularly 
enamoured  of  my  opinions ;  and  he  asked 
me,  "  What  do  you  teach  the  children  ?  *' 

We  teach  them  to  play,"  was  my  answer. 
**  What  ever  do  you  mean  ? "  said  he. 
•*  Well,*'  I  replied,  '*  when  they  come  to  us 
they  are  so  cowed  and  spiritless  with  pov- 
erty, hunger,  often  with  bad  treatment, 
that  they  have  no  idea  of  amusing  them- 
selves. Tbey  sit  huddled  up,  and  scarcely 
move  hand  or  foot,  and  their  brains  are  as 
slow  as  their  limbs.  But  we  teach  them  to 
run  about,  and  laugh,  and  sport  with  one 
another,  instead  of  slinkine  aside  into  cor- 
ners apart.  And  we  find  that  freshens 
their  brains,  too,  after  a  little."  "  Oh,"  re- 
plied my  questioner,  "  if  that  is  the  way 
you  go  to  work,  I  will  give  you  a  'sub- 
scription ;  but  I  thought  you  did  noth- 
ing hut  teach  the  Catechism,  and  that  sort 
of  thing." 

Nor  IS  the  use  of  physiology  confined  to 
dealiug  with  broad  social  questions  such 
as  these.  It  is  invaluable  in  treating 
single  cases  alao.  I  mean  that  in  my 
own  experience,  and  I  suppose  in  that  of 
every  other  person  who  has  had  much  to 
do  with  treating  persons  for  spiritual 
troubles,  the  bodily  condition  goes  for  a 
great  deal  more  than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed. Without  going  into  tedious  detail. 
It  is  simply  impossible  to  believe  that  any 
minister  of  religion  acquainted  with  a  few 
well-known  medical  facts  would  encourage 
the  excitement  of  what  is  technically 
known  as  a  Revival.  The  cries  and  con- 
vulsions, the  trances  and  visions  which  are 
familiar  symptoms  on  such  occasions,  can 
be  artificially  generated  without  the  small- 
est religious  effect.  They  do  not  belong 
to  divinity,  but  to  medicine ;  and,  under 
their  true  scientific  name  of  "theopathic 
hysteria,"  have  no  more  to  do  with  con- 
version and  salvation  than  small-pox  or 


measles  have.   When  I  reflect  how  much 
morbidity  and  doubt  can  be  traced  to  dys- 
pepsia, how  much  temporary  moral  weak- 
'  ness  to  nervous  relaxation,  I  marvel  at  the 
'  neglect  of  physiology,  and  more  than  ever 
I  admire  that  anecdote  of  the  good  old  Ro- 
man Catholic  Bishop  Milner,  who  lived 
I  and  taught  a  theology  conspicuously  un- 
!  like  the  hysteric  sentimentalism  of  a  cer- 
[  tain  school  of  modern  *Vert3.     A  lady 
I  came  to  him  for  spiritual  counsel  one  day, 
and  recounted  at  length  some  remarkable 
visions  with  which  she  said  she  had  been 
favoured.    **  Oh,  father  1 "  exclaimed  she, 
"  aren't  they  lovely,  aren't  they  heavenly  V 
Isn't  it  a  blessed  thing  to  be  so  privi- 
leged ?  "    "  Very  lovely,  very  heavenly," 
replied  the  old  Bishop ;  "  and  as  you  say, 
my  dear  child,  it  is  a  blessed  privilege; 
biU  don*t  you  think  you  had  better  take  a  lutle 
blue  pillf* 

What  I  have  been  saying  of  physiology 
applies  with  perhaps  even  greater  force  to 
psychology.  I  do  not  epeak  of  the  higher 
metaphysical  studies  interesting  and  val- 
uable as  they  are  to  the  Christian  philoso- 
pher, and  essential  to  the  missionary  who 
professes  to  attack  the  hoary  systems  of 
Vedantism  and  Buddhism,  for  there  are 
many  minds  which  have  no  taste  for  this 
pursuit,  and  on  whom  the  speculations  of 
Descartes  and  Malebranche,  of  Berkeley 
and  Kant,  of  Schelling  and  Hegel,  are 
simply  thrown  away.  But  if  Voltaire 
could  define  medicine  as  the  art  of  putting 
drugs  of  which  we  know  very  little  into 
bodies  of  which  we  know  nothing  at  all,  I 
am  afraid  that  a  similar  maxim  would  ap- 
ply to  the  greater  part  of  current  reli- 
gious teaching.  A  clear  view  of  the 
mutual  relation  and  interdependence  of 
of  our  mental  faculties  would  very  much 
facilitate  the  labours  of  instructors. 

Here  again  I  must  not  dilate,  but  I  may 
just  point  out  that  if  clergymen  and 
schoolmasters  could  once  realize  that  mem- 
ory is  only  one,  and  not  the  most  import- 
ant of  psychical  powers,  we  should  not 
find  it  placed,  as  we  so  often  do,  in  a  posi- 
tion of  solitary  supremacy,  and  mere 
learning  by  rote  taken  as  the  sum  and 
proof  of  educational  progress,  while  the 
judgment  has  been  left  entirely  undevel- 
oped and  untrained.  Here  a  physical  an- 
alogy comes  in  aptly  enough.  It  is  not 
the  quantity  of  food  a  man  swallows,  but 
what  he  digests,  which  goes  to  recruit  and 
bnild  up  his  frame. 

In  drawing,  as  I  must  now  do,  to  the 
close  of  a  cursory  analysis  of  a  subject 
vast  enough  to  fill  large  volumes,  I  would 
fain  recur  to  my  earliest  category,  that  of 
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geoeral  literature,  which  errs  on  the  side 
of  vagueness,  in  order  that  I  may  show,  by 
a  few  selected  examples,  how  it  may  be 
practically  utilized.  And,  first,  I  would 
take  the  literature  of  art,  including  under 
that  head  music  and  poetry,  as  well  as 
painting  and  sculpture. 

I  do  not  refer  to  the  obvious  application 
of  all  these  to  ecclesiastical  purposes,  to 
hymnody,  to  the  architecture  and  decora- 
tion of  churches,  to  the  stateliness  and 
splendour  of  worship;  but  only  to  their 
secular  aspect,  as  having  an  important 
bearing  on  the  conduct  of  life.  1  mean 
that  the  sense  of  beauty,  as  a  civilizing 
agent,  is  a  valuable  ally  of  higher  thin^ 
and  needs  sedulous  cultivation  alike  in 
teacher  and  taught.  It  cannot  be  denied 
by  any  accurate  thinker  that  the  love  of 
ugliness  for  its  own  sake,  in  art  or  song, 
the  admiration  of  the  iburlesque  and  de- 
formed, the  incessant  contemplation  of 
merely  gross  and  material  images,  is  ex- 
ceedingly debasing  to  minds  which  indulge 
habitually  in  them.  They  lose,  little  by 
little  the  power  of  appreciating  what  is 
high  and  noble,  they  seize  merely  on  the 
grotesque  aspect  of  things,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  lifting  their  thoughts  to  the  lofty 
and  intangible  heights  of  religion  is  enor- 
mously increased.  No  one  can  look  into  a 
common  photograph  or  music  shop,  or  go 
into  a  lower-cla^  London  theatre  or 
musio-hall  without  having  this  popular 
love  of  coarseness  and  idiotcy  forced  on  his 
attention;  no  one  can  have  to  deal  with 
an  average  English  child  of  the  unedu- 
cated classes  without  feeling  himself  pulled 
up  incessantly  by  its  singular  lack  of  imagi- 
nation —  the  extreme  difficulty  of  enabling 
it  to  assimilate  any  non -materialistic  idea. 
I  may  give,  as  a  familiar  illustration,  one 
that  has  come  under  mv  own  observation. 
It  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  make  an  ordi- 
nary London  child  attach  any  notion  what- 
ever to  the  bold  personification  of  nature 
in  the  Benedicte.  A  Bed  Indian,  or  a  wild 
Bedouin,  would  have  no  more  difficulty 
than  a  sensitive  poet  in  realizing  the  mean- 
ing; but  the  London  street-child  cannot 
see  anything  in  it.  A  more  remarkable 
instance  of  the  same  kind  was  adduced 
some  years  ago  by  Miss  Cobbe.  She  told 
two  oiffereDt  audiences  —  one  consisting 
of  Irish  children  and  young  people  of 
humble  rank,  and  the  other  of  English  of 
the  same  station  —  the  story  of  the  French 
nuns  in  the  Revolution  goinff  to  the 
scaffold  singing  the  Te  Deum,  and  continu- 
ing the  verses  to  the  close  with  diminish- 
ing numbers  as  each  head  fell,  till  the 
abbess  alone  was  left,  who  began  to  chant 


the  Gloria  in  Excelsist  and  ceased  not  till 
the  knife  cut  it  short.  The  comment  in 
the  first  case  was  What  a  glorious  death 
to  die  1"  in  the  second,  She  told  us  about 
a  lot  of  women  having  their  heads  cut  off.** 
Now,  it  is  plain  that  all  the  beauty  and 
nobleness  of  the  story  were  lost  on  tlie 
second  audience  from  sneer  lack  of  imagin- 
ative training,  and  therefore  the  teacher 
who  would  fain  ennoble  the  minds  of  his 
pupils  must  endeavour  to  train  himself  in 
the  highest  school  first.  Good  pictures 
siven  away  in  cottages,  are  a  source  of 
daily  pleasure  to  inmates  whose  life  is  too 
usually  of  a  drab  and  murky  tint,  and  tiiey 
encourage  cleanliness  for  the  sake,  first,  of 
preserving  them,  and  then  of  bringing  the 
objects  around  into  some  sort  of  keeping. 
And  good  poetry  gives  some  other  sub- 
jects of  thought  and  talk  than  petty  local 
ffossip  or  money  calculations.  I  do  not 
believe  in  culture  by  itself  as  a  religion. 
Italian  history  teaches  us  how  little  art 
alone  can  do  for  a  people ;  the  base  and 
sordid  lives  of  Turner  and  Thorwaldsen 
show  plainly  enough  that  it  does  not  ne- 
cessarily regenerate  individuals ;  while  the 
rise  of  a  school  of  poetry  amongst  ourselves 
quite  lately,  rich  in  form  and  colour,  and 
vivid  in  expression,  yet  devoid  of  all  true 
nobility,  all  lofty  aim,  and  amply  meriting 
Professor  Huxley's  withering  epithet  of 
"sensual  caterwauling,"  serves  as  a  warn- 
ing of  another  kind.  But  within  the  lim- 
its 1  have  indicated,  it  seems  true  that  art- 
culture  has  a  great  moral  value. 

In  this  same  category  of  art-culture, 
along  with  poetry,  may  fitly  be  placed 
fiction  in  all  its  higher  branches  and  with 
special  reference  to  children,  the  world- 
old  beast-fables  and  folk-lore,  which  four 
thousand  years  have  not  made  obsolete  for 
delight  or  instruction.  It  is  a  most  sin- 
gular fact,  that  with  the  Gospel  parables 
full  in  view,  there  is  not  one  educated 
Christian  preacher  in  a  hundred  who  dares 
to  tell  a  story  in  the  pulpit,  and  that  in 
simple  language.  Uneducated  ones  do  it 
not  infrequently,  and  cover  a  multitude  of 
sins  thereby.  But  men  of  cultivation 
seem  oppressed  with  a  fear  of  making 
themselves  or  their  subject  ridiculous. 

There  is,  however,  a  remedy  for  this, 
and  it  lies  in  a  branch  of  study  seeminglj 
antagonistic  to  that  I  have  just  discussed 
—  I  mean  the  careful  perusal  of  the  great 
humorists  of  literature.  Wisdom,  piety, 
learning,  will  not  prevent  a  man  from  do- 
ing absurd  and  ludicrous  things  at  times ; 
but  humour  is  a  sure  preservative.  It 
consists  mainly  in  a  keen  sense  of  the  in- 
congruities of  things,  and  thus  is  the 
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direct  conyerse  of  wit,  and  it  is  the  best 
of  beacons  to  warn  men  off  the  quicksands 
of  ridicule,  because  it  shows  the  grotesque 
aspect  of  an  action  in  its  true  light,  in 
sharp  contrast  with  the  nobler  side,  and 
not  as  an  object  of  admiration.   Tliere  are 
men  totally  devoid  of  this  sense  of  hu- 
mour, and  very  few  women  possess  it  at 
alU  though  tact  often  serves  as  a  useful 
sabstitute ;  and  for  such  the  study  has  of 
course  no  value ;  but  a  low  degree  of  the 
faculty  can  be  educated  into  greater  vigour, 
just  as  an  imperfect  ear  for  music  can  be 
trained.    Another  most  valuable  propertv 
of  humour  is  that  it  instils  a  habit  of  tol- 
erance and  good  temper,  just  because  it 
shows  80  very  clearly  the  absurdity  of 
getting  into  a  rage  with  human  folly,  in- 
stead of  taking  it  for  granted,  and  making 
due  allowance  for  it.   The  true  humorist 
is  no  cynic,  and  he  keeps  his  tomahawk  for 
lU^nses  which  need  to  be  killed,  not  laughed 
at.     The  objection  of  coarseness  which 
undoubtedly  lies  against  some  of  the 
greatest  names  in  this  department  of  liter- 
ature, such  as  Rabelais,  Swift,  Fielding, 
and  Smollett,  though  not  applying  to  Mon- 
taigne or  Jean  Paul,  nor  yet  to  Thackeray 
or  Artemus  Ward,  may  appear  to  some  to 
overbalance  their  utility.   I  do  not  hold 
with  this  opinion  so  far  as  teachers  are 
concerned,  albeit  there  is  much  weight  in 
it  with  reference  to  the  mass  of  the  taught, 
though  even  in  their  case  the  open-speak- 
ing and  the  comparatively  healtny  animal- 
ism of  the  writers  named  are  far  less 
dangerous  to  the  mind  than  the  veiled 
prurience  of  modern  novels  of  the  "  Pel- 
ham  "  school  on  the  one  hand,  or  than  the 
fetid  cesspool  latelv  dug  for  us  by  half-a- 
dozen  nasty-minded  women  on  the  other, 
following  in  emulous  rivalry  the  lead  of 
^  Guy  Livingstone,"  and  surpassing  the  for- 
gotten erotics  of  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn.   It  is 
also  true  that  humour,  if  allowed  to  domi- 
nate the  whole  character,  is  destructive  of 
Christian  enthusiasm  and  of  all  lofty 
notions  of  lifo  and  duty,  as  we  may  see  in 
men  like  Sydney  Smith,  but  I  am  pleading 
for  it  as  a  condiment,  not  as  the  staple 
food  of  the  mind. 

Finally,  I  hold  with  the  advantage  of  a 
careful  study  of  really  good  criticism,  not 
of  such  shallow  censors  as  Lord  Jeffrey, 
but  produced  by  keener  and  deeper  ob- 
servers ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  its  utility 
is  materially  increased  by  being  extended 
beyond  the  limits  of  English.  A  French 
or  a  German  critic  looks  at  literature  and 
society  from  such  a  very  different  stand- 
point from  ours,  that  the  perusal  of  his 
remarks  is  almost  equal  to  foreign  travel 
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as  a  means  of  lifting  us  out  of  an  insular 
groove,  which  is  generally  the  highway  to  a 
local  rut.  And  the  particular  gain  which 
good  criticism  is  to  the  mind  is,  that  it 
accustoms  it  to  the  habit  of  distinguishing 
the«value  of  authorities  and  the  merits  of 
style,  so  that  it  does  for  letters  what  law 
does  for  dailv  facts.  It  is  a  protection 
against  mistaking  verbiage  for  thought, 
redundancy  of  words  for  fulness  of  ideas, 
and  also  against  slipshod  carelessness  and 
inflated  bombast,  both  of  them  rocks  oh 
which  many  a  teacher  wrecks  his  useful- 
ness, and  raises  a  smile  or  a  sneer  where 
he  had  hoped  to  impress  a  lesson. 

I  have  left  great  departments  of  study 
completely  out  of  view  m  this  survey,  some 
because  their  utility  is  sufficiently  oovious, 
and  does  not  need  to  be  urged  upon  atten- 
tion ;  others,  such  as  the  whole  of  classical 
literature,  from  mere  lack  of  time.  But 
even  so,  the  range  I  have  indicated  is 
sufficiently  wide  to  prompt  two  questions : 
What  probability  is  there  that  the  aver- 
age minister  of  religion  will  trouble  him- 
self to  cover  so  large  an  area  ?  Supposing 
any  one  does  wish  to  do  so,  where  can  he 
find  a  school  to  learn  in,  seeing  that  no 
English  University  or  training  college 
attempts  so  much?  To  answer  these 
questions  fully  would  require  too  much 
space.  I  am  fully  aware  that  the  ordinary 
clergyman  now  cares  no  more  for  reading 
than  any  other  average  citizen,  but  my 
programme  looks  to  the  future  rather  than 
to  the  past.  Every  year  convinces  me 
more  fully  that  there  is  no  «  spiritual  des- 
titution "  like  that  of  intrusting  a  sloth  or 
dunce  with  the  supreme  function  of  reli- 
gious teaching,  and  I  do  not  believe  in 
piety  as  a  substitute  for  learning  in  a 
clergyman  any  more  than  in  personal 
robust  health  as  making  a  skilful  doctor ; 
or  rather,  to  be  more  precise,  I  do  not 
believe  in  the  piety  of  a  man  who  thrusts 
himself  into  the  most  difficult  of  duties 
without  taking  the  paitis  to  prepare  him- 
self to  the  best  of  his  ability.  I  am  satis- 
fied that  a  very  marked  and  simultaneous 
raising  of  the  educational  standard  re- 
quired from  candidates  for  Holy  Orders 
would  be  a  most  salutary  step,  at  once 
and  in  the  future,  and  I  should  make 
the  test  proportionably  severer  for  liter- 
ates, just  because  they  lacked  the  culture 
of  a  University,  retjuiring  of  them  great 
accuracy  within  a  limited  range  of  i^udy 
as  a  set-off  for  the  absence  of  width.  And 
I  should  exact  of  all  men  about  to  be  pro- 
moted to  their  first  benefice,  proof  by  ex- 
amination that  they  had  not  wasted  their 
time  as  curates,  but  were  better  instructed 
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than  when  they  first  entered  Holy  Orders. 
This  would  give  an  incentive  now  lacking, 
for  as  regards  promotion  in  the  Established 
Church,  learning  is  no  aid,  from  a  union 
ohaplaincy  to  an  archbishopric,  and  there- 
fore the  marvel  is  that  the  clergy  are  even 
as  well  read  as  they  prove  to  be.  As  to 
the  school,  all  true  education  is  that  which 
a  man  gives  himself.  Masters,  tutors,  and 
professors,  can  do  no  more  then  lead  him 
to  the  water ;  it  depends  on  himself  alone 
whether  he  will  drink.  Nor  is  it  necessary 
to  swill  gallons  and  tuns.  All  that  I  have 
sketched  out,  and  a  great  deal  more,  can 
be  readily  acquired  by  the  simple  rules  of 
keeping  to  comparatively  few  books,  but 
these  the  best  of  their  kind,  and  thinking 
more  than  reading.  There  is  one  further 
objection.  What,  some  men  will  ask,  is 
the  practical  utility  of  all  this  study  to  a 
teacher  who  has  to  deal  with  stolid  neas- 
ants  or  with  poverty-dulled  artizans  r  It 
may  be  (?ood  for  those  who  have  congrega- 
tions of  University  men,  of  lawyers,  of  the 
literary  class  generally,  but  not  for  such. 
I  reply  with  one  historical  fact.  The 
counter-Reformation,  which  snatched  half 
of  Europe  back  from  the  hands  of  Prot- 
estantism, was  mainly  carried  out  by 
means  of  the  schools  set  on  foot  by  the 
Jesuits;  and  their  unexampled  success 
was  due  to  the  observance  of  one  rule. 
According  as  a  teacher  showed  more  and 
more  aptitude  for  his  office,  and  proved  it 
by  the  rapid  progress  of  his  pupils,  he 
was  promoted  in  the  school  by  being  set 
to  hear  a  class  junior  to  his  former  one,  till 
the  ablest  tutor  was  found,  and  set  to 
teach  the  rudiments  of  knowledge  only, 
on  the  sound  principle  that  when  the  art 
of  learning  has  once  been  acquired,  and  a 
taste  for  reading  instilled,  the  pupil  may 
be  safely  left  in  great  measure  to  nis  own 
exertions,  but  that  no  task  is  harder  than 
that  of  arousing  a  hitherto  sluggish  and 
unawakened  mind. 

Richard  Frederick  Littledale. 
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Now,  as  we  had  been  told  that  we  were 
not  to  play  in  the  minster  any  more,  we 
should  have  found  it  rather  a  dull  place  — 
in  spite  of  our  love  for  the  old  sexton  —  if 
it  had  not  been  for  a  certain  little  door. 
You  opened  this  little  door,  and  on  windy 
days  a  kind  of  hollow  moaning  came  down 


to  it,  and  when  you  looked  up  you  saw 
nothing  but  a  worn  stone  stair.  Snap  and 
I,  having  once  a  good  opportunity,  went 
up  this  winding  stair.  Sometimes  it  was 
very  dark,  and  then  all  at  once,  as  we 
crept  on,  we  came  to  a  narrow  looplight. 
Oh,  so  narrow  1  we  could  just  but  push 
our  hand  through  it.  And  we  looked 
down,  and  saw  the  bluecoat  boys  playing 
in  their  play-ground,  and  saw  the  broad 
flat  tops  of  the  cedar  trees  in  the  vicar's 
garden. 

At  last  we  came  to  the  bell-chamber,  bat 
the  ominous  hum  there  —  for  it  was  on  the 
stroke  of  noon  —  rather  frightened  us,  and 
we  retreated  and  mounted  again,  comics 
out  at  last  in  a  room  which  at  first  seemed 
nearly  dark,  but  which  grew  lighter  and 
pleasanter  when  our  eyes  became  accus- 
tomed to  it,  —  a  place  that  no  one  wanted, 
and  where  nothing  was  kept,  rough,  dusky, 
and  with  strange  hollows  and  niches  in 
the  walls.   The  roof  had  a  little  hole  in  it 
here  and  there,  and  the  birds  came  through 
at  their  will.   We  adopted  that  place, 
stole  up  to  it  frequently,  and  brought  to  it 
certain  possessions,  as  crumpled  books  fall 
of  pictures,  dolls,  and  baskets  for  keeping 
youug  birds  in.   Many  a  happy  hourl 
spent  there,  sitting  on  the  floor,  under  a 
great  beam  that  in  one  part  stooped  low 
over  our  heads,  and  here  Snap  told  me  a 
great  many  extraordinary  things,  some 
true  and  some  of  his  own  invention.  We 
peopled  the  whole  place  with  king 3  and 
soldiers,  ghosts,  and  living  celebrities.  In 
one  dim  recess  sat  no  less  a  personage 
than  Queen  Elizabeth.   Near  it  was  the 
tree  where  Brutus  was  resting  before  the 
battle  when  his  evil  ^nius  looked  at  him ; 
and  a  large  doll  of  mine,  in  a  particularly 
dusky  corner,  received  a  daily  visit  of  con- 
dolence from  us  as  the  Empress  Josephine, 
when  her  tyrant  had  got  another  mate. 

I  liked  this  plaoe  very  much  when  the 
day  was  briffht,  for  then  little  spots  of 
sunshine  womd  steal  in,  and  creep  cheerily 
along  the  floor ;  but  sometimes  there  came 
a  dark,  cloudy  day,  and  then  the  whole 
chamber  would  be  veiled  with  a  strange 
duskiness,  which  gave  mysterious  shapes 
to  beams  and  rafters.  Then  I  was  often 
frightened,  because  Snap,  whom  nothing 
mf^e  afraid,  used  to  fable  that  ghosts 
were  hiding  behind  them,  and  would  most 
likely  peep  out  soon  to  look  at  as.  Then 
indeed  I  used  to  tremble,  and  my  face 
being  covered  with  my  hands  at  the  first 
hint  of  the  ghosts,  I  would  listen  whUe  he 
held  imaginary  conversations  with  them, 
always  demanding  what  they  wanted  in  a 
bold  voioe,  as  manly  as  the  circumstanoes 
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permitted,  and  answering  in  the  person  of 
the  said  ghosts,  with  a  weak, .  whining 
tone,  that  they  were  come  to  hear  about 
Wallace  or  Giant  Despair,  or  the  battle  of 
TVafialgar,  according  to  the  book  he  might 
have  been  reading  aloud.  Thereupon  he 
generally  ordered  them  to  retire,  and  not 
come  out  till  evening,  and  after  a  time, 
finding  these  fetches  of  his  imagination  not 
nnnaturally  subject  to  his  biddine,  I  came 
to  regard  them  with  less  awe,  and,  in  fact, 
till  a  certain  memorable  day,  I  regarded 
all  sorts  of  ghosts  with  a  pity  which  was 
somewhat  akin  to  contempt. 

On  this  particular  day  Snap  proposed 
to  leave  me  in  **  Hades,"  as  he  called  this 
place,  and  go  down  to  the  sexton's  house 
for  an  old  book  that  he  wanted  to  borrow. 
There  were  a  good  many  spots  of  sunshine 
that  day,  and  1  had  my  doll  and  a  ba^of 
crumbs  for  the  mice,  who  would  often 
come  out  and  eat  them  even  in  our  pres- 
ence. I  do  not  remember  how  old  I  was, 
but  I  was  certainly  getting  on  in  life,  for  I 
had  arrived  at  a  point  when  one  desires  to 
be  depended  on,  and  not  wish  to  be 
thoucrht  a  baby;  therefore  I  took  care  to 
repeat  to  myself  that  I  was  not  at  all 
afraid,  and  I  sat  a  long  time  amusing  my- 
self very  pleasantly,  when  all  of  a  sudden 
I  heard  a  creaking  on  the  stairs,  and  then 
a  pause,  and  then  a  kind  of  snort.  I 
pricked  up  my  little  head,  for  the  sounds 
were  unusual;  but  presently  something 
like  regular  footsteps  was  heard,  and  I  of 
coarse  supposed  .them  to  be  Snap's,  and 
was  much  encouraged;  but  wilhng  to 
guard  against  any  possible  contmgency,  I 
covered  my  eyes  with  my  hands,  because 
in  case  this  should  be  a  ehost,  I  did  not 
wish  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

What  a  loud  foot  this  possible  ghost 
had  1  I  was  soon  sure  that  it  was  not  Snap 
who  was  coming,  and  I  thought  if  it  was  a 
ghost  it  could  be  no  other  than  the  ghost 
of  C«sar;  so  I  crouched  down  closer, 
equeezed  my  hands  over  my  eyes,  and 
presently,  with  a  sort  of  wheezing  noise, 
something  heavy  came  in,  and  started,  and 
nearly  tumbled  down,  crying  out  — • 

** Bless  my  heart!  Bless  mel  bless 
me  I" 

Something  seemed  in  a  great  hurry.  It 
tumbled  or  rolled  down  the  sUirs  with 
more  creaking  and  more  wheezing ;  then  a 
door  was  shut  below ;  the  ghost  had  shut 
himself  in  among  the  great  bells.  I  was 
80  glad  he  was  gone  1  tt     •  j  x 

Snap  soon  after  came  up.  He  cned  to 
me  to  make  haste  and  run  down,  for  the 
sexton  was  very  soon  going  home.  We 
had  not  time  for  much  talk;  but  as  we 


went  down  Snap  saw  that  I  looked  just  a 
little  alarmed. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  *'  he  asked. 

"A  ghost  came,"  I  whispered,  "while 
you  were  awav." 

"  Nonsense  I "  he  answered.  "  What  did 
it  do?" 

"It  wheezed,"  I  replied.   "I  think  it 
j  was  a  sick  ghost.  It  wheezed,  and  then  it 
rolled  down-stairs," 

'  "  I  don't  believe  it,"  said  Snap,  and  so 
dismissed  the  subject. 

CHAPTER  m. 

And  he  showed  us  how  he  had  seen  an  angel 
in  his  house."  Acis,  xL  18. 

OtJR  nurse  had  a  very  easy  conscience 
— :a  most  undesirably  easy  conscience  — 
considering  the  circumstances  under  which 
she  was  placed.  She  suffered  us  from  day 
to  day  to  go  into  the  minster,  though  the 
old  sexton,  when  she  came  to  fetch  us 
home,  could  seldom  give  any  account  of 
where  we  were.  We  always  appeared  in 
the  nursery  when  we  were  hungry,  which, 
thanks  to  the  regularity  of  our  appetites, 
was  generally  about  our  dinner  time,  and 
that  seemed  to  satisfy  her. 

The  day  after  I  had  heard  that  odd 
noise  of  wheezing  on  the  stairs,  I  positively 
refused  to  go  up  to  "  Hades,"  and  we  ac- 
cordingly remained  below.  But  the  day 
after  that,  as  Snap  declared  that  he  should 
go  up,  I  crept  up  after  him,  and  he  insisted 
on  peeping  into  the  door  of  the  bell  cham- 
ber, just  to  be  sure,  as  he^said,  that  nobody 
was  there.  We  took  with  us  some  crumbs 
and  crusts  of  bread  which  we  had  collected 
for  our  tame  mice  and  the  young  spar- 
rows. 

We  did  peep  into  the  bell-chamber,  and 
there  in  a  hole  we  saw  a  nest  full  of  nearly 
fledged  pigeons ;  two  of  them  fluttered  on  to 
the  floor,  as,  forgetful  of  the  ghost,  we  ran 
in.  We  took  them,  and  tying  them  loosely 
into  Snap's  handkerchief,  stood  a  few  min- 
utes on  tiptoe  peeping  through  a  loop-light 
and  chattering  together.  In  one  corner  of 
the  chamber  lay  several  nests,  with  eggs  in 
them.  They  were  half  covered  with  a 
man's  jacket  (not  a  jacket  such  as  the  sex- 
ton wore),  and  beside  them  lay  a  very  dirty 
little  song  book,  and  a  red  pocket-handker- 
chief. These  things  did  not  surprise  us ; 
they  were  clearly  the  possession  of  some 
mortal,  and  we  feared  not  mortals,  and  we 
argued  together  respecting  the  ghost 
which  I  said  I  had  heard  on  the  stairs 
tramping  up ;  as  well  as  respecting  other 
everyday  matters. 

Finally  we  withdrew,  and  crept  up  the 
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set  of  wooden  steps  which  led  into 
**  Hades ;  they  were  little  better  than  a 
ladder,  but  we  were  well  accustomed  to 
them,  and  when  we  had  shut  the  door  Snap 
said  that  he  had  peeped  through  the  cracK 
of  the  hinges  as  he  came  up  the  steps,  and 
that  there  was  somebody  in  the  bell-cham- 
ber, standing  straight  upright  in  the 
corner  behind  its  heavy  door,  which  was 
open. 

I  took  the  easiest  solution  that  offered, 
and  said  perhaps  it  was  the  ghost.  Oh 
no,"  he  said,  *Mt  had  dirty  nails,  and 
ghosts,  he  was  sure,  never  had  dirty  nails." 

Of  course  I  was  immediately  sure  of  it 
too,  but  why  did  the  man  stand  behind  the 
door  ?  was  it  that  we  might  not  see  him  V 
Snap  could  not  tell.  We  untied  the  hand- 
kerchief, made  a  splendid  nest  for  our  pig- 
eons of  hay  and  feathers,  for  the  wasteful 
sparrows  always  brought  up  far  more  of 
these  materials  than  they  wanted;  then 
we  fed  them  and  our  tame  mice,  who  no 
sooner  heard  our  voices  than  they  peeped 
out,  and  twinkled  their  bead-like  eyes  at 
us,  and  afterwards  Snap,  standing  on  the 
beam,  which  was  our  customary  seat,  made 
these  small  creatures  an  harangue,  which 
was  partly  moral,  partly  fabulous.  First, 
with  much  self-laudation  of  his  kindness  in 
being  at  the  pains  to  teach  such  inferior 
creatures,  he  related  to  them,  as  he  gener- 
ally did  on  these  occasions,  the  history  of 
the  war  between  the  mice  and  the  cranes. 
Never  was  there  such  a  restless  audience. 
Little  squeaks  were  heard  now  and  then 
all  through  it,  and  little  rushes  behind 
beams,  and  sudden  darts  out  into  the  open 
floor,  while  all  the  time  an  unceasing  chirp 
and  chirrup  was  kept  up  in  the  nests  out 
of  reach  among  the  tie-beams.  Finally, 
while  the  mice,  who  had  not  yet  finished 
every  crumb,  made  a  concluding  scamper 
down  the  beams,  and  popped  mto  their 
holes,  he  delivered  to  them  a  serious  lec- 
ture on  the  vice  of  greediness.  "  They 
need  not  think,*'  he  observed,  **  that  even 
when  he  was  away,  they  could  snatch  the 
crumbs  from  one  another  unobserved,  for 
there  was  a  person  near  at  hand  who  was 
not  exactly  a  gentleman,  because  he  had 
dirty  nails,  but  who  knew  when  mice  were 
greedy  and  despised  them.  For  himself, 
he  was  soon  going  away,  but  thev  had  bet- 
ter improve  their  manners,  for  auring  the 
afternoon  that  person  might  very  likely 
come  up  and  Iook  at  them." 

Very  likely  indeed,  as  the  sequel  proved, 
for  I  was  still  listening  to  this  harangue 
with  unbounded  admiration,  when  the 
door  was  cautiously  pushed  open,  and 
through  the  dim  chamber  a  man  came  up 
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to  us,  who  was  olad  in  a  fustian  jacket  and 
zrey  worsted  stockings :  he  had  no  shoes. 
He  seemed  very  careful  not  to  make  a 
noise,  and  when  he  got  close  up  to  Snap, 
who  was  standing  on  the  beam,  he  said, 
"  Servant,  sir." 

"  How  do  you  do  ?  "  said  Snap  by  way 
of  reply. 

This  man  looked  as  if  he  had  not  been 
shaved  for  some  time,  and  his  eyes  had  an 
eager,  hungry  glitter. 

"  What's  your  name,  hey,  sir  ?  "  he  next 
asked. 

"Tom  Graham,"  replied  Snap;  "and 
this  is  my  sister  —  she  is  Dorothea  Gra- 
ham." 

"  O,"  was  the  man's  sole  reply,  and  he 
stared  at  us  very  hard,  and  asked  if  we 
came  into  the  minster  roof  every  day. 

"  Every  day  when  we  can,"  said  Snap. 
«  Do  you  ? 

I  did  not  like  that  man,  and  did  not  wish 
him  to  talk  to  me  —  he  made  a  wheezing 
noise  as  he  breathed,  which  reminded  me 
of  the  ghost,  so  I  withdrew  to  the  corner 
where  the  mice  had  their  holes,  and  began 
to  watch  them.  They  were  very  amusing, 
and  I  presently  forgot  to  listen  to  Snap 
and  the  man  as  they  whispered  together, 
and  busied  myself  with  them,  and  after- 
wards with  my  old  doll  in  the  recess.  In 
a  little  while  the  man  glided  away  verv 
quietly,  and  Snap  said  he  was  gone  back 
to  the  bell-chamber;  and  this  chamber, 
moreover,  was  a  place  very  seldom  en- 
tered, for  the  bells  were  rung  from  be- 
low. 

Snap  then  told  me  with  some  exultation 
that  this  man  had  lived  for  several  days  in 
the  minster  or  crouching  on  the  roof,  for 
he  was  hiding  from  his  enemies  1 

Extraordinary  story  this,  but  it  did  not 
surprise  u")  at  aU ;  Snap  had  often  told  me 
about  people  who  were  obliged  to  fly  from 
their  enemies,  and  the  sexton  himself  had 
a  long  story  about  some  old  Saxon  king 
who  was  reputed  to  have  concealed  him- 
self in  the  crypts  for  two  months  while 
the  victorious  Danes  were  scouring  the 
country. 

Of  course  we  were  not  to  tell  the 
beadle  or  the  sexton  —  indeed  he  had  im- 
pressed that  very  strongly  on  Snap's 
mind,  and  said  he  should  be  very  angry  if 
he  did,  and  Snap  had  promised  most  ear- 
nestly not  to  do  so. 

The  man  had  no  sword  to  be  sure,  and  no 
armour,  nor  weapon  of  an^  kind.  Hiis 
circumstance  was  disappointmg  to  us,  and 
a  surprise,  because  the  warriors  in  Shake- 
speare, both  those  who  fought  and  those 
who  fled,  always  had  swords  or  rapiers,  or 
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something  to  fight  with.  Snap  had  asked 
the  man  what  he  had  done  with  his  sword, 
but  he  said  he  had  only  a  knife,  and  that 
•'would  serve  his  turn  if  any  one  came 
near  him."  We  hoped  that  no  one  would, 
and  took  his  part  against  his  enemies, 
without  particularly  considering  who  they 
might  be.  I  resolved,  also,  that  the  next 
day,  when  we  came  into  the  minster,  I 
would  bring  him  a  posy  of  daisies  and 
buttercups. 

We  went  home,  and,  as  may  easily  be 
believed,  no  one  asked  us  whether  we  had 
seen  a  man  in  the  minster,  and  where- 
abouts he  hid  himself.  Every  time  nurse 
spoke  to  us,  that  was  what  I,  however,  ex- 
pected her  to  say;  but  as  the  evening 
wore  on  I  nearly  forgot  the  man,  till  just 
before  bed-time,  when  I  stole  into  the 
green  bedroom  and  looked  at  the  minster 
tower  to  see  whether  he  was  peeping  out 
at  any  of  the  loop-lights. 

The  next  day  was  wet,  but  the  day  after 
that  being  hot  and  fine,  our  nurse  took 
out  dear  little  Amy's  best  pelisse,  dressed 
the  pretty  little  smiling  creature,  and  put- 
ting on  our  common  suits,  led  us  all  into 
the  minster;  and  saying  that  she  wanted 
to  take  Amy  to  her  cousin's  farm  in  the 
country,  left  us  with  her  father. 

Snap  almost  immediately  began  to  climb 
the  tower,  on  his  way  to  the  bell-chamber. 
He  said  he  had  promised  the  mai^  that  he 
would  go  and  see  him  acain ;  and  besides, 
he  wanted  to  ask  him  what  "  his  enemies  " 
would  do  to  him  if  they  got  him.  So  up 
we  both  climbed  till  we  got  to  the  dim 
part  of  the  stairs,  where  the  massive  door 
of  the  chamber  might  be  seen.  I  liked  to 
hear  that  door  open — it  used  to  creak 
with  a  kind  of  complaining  noise,  and  be- 
sides, it  was  pricked  full  of  minute  round 
holes,  which  Snap  said  had  little  worms  in 
them. 

When  we  reached  the  said  door  bnap 
knocked  with  his  open  hand,  and  then 
whispered  through  the  great  key-hole, 
**  Man,  man,  let  me  in,  I  am  not  one  of 
your  enemies."  Upon  this  the  door  was 
softly  opened,  and  a  great  fierce,  un- 
washed, and  unshaven  face  looked  out. 
We  were  told  to  walk  in,  and  the  man 
asked  in  a  deep  voice  which  rather  fright- 
ened us,  whether  either  of  us  had  told 
anyone  where  he  was.  We  both  declared 
that  we  had  not,  adding  that  we  knew  it 
would  be  very  wicked  to  tell  1 1  Upon  this 
he  seemed  satisfied,  and  Snap  venturing 
respectfully  to  ask  him  how  he  was,  he  re- 
plied, that  he  was  "fairly  clemmed,'' by 
which  he  meant  that  he  was  sufienng  from 
hunger.    His  appearance  was  anythmg 


but  heroic;  yet  we  both  regarded  him 
with  awe  and  deference,  which  was  not 
diminished  even  when  the  fellow  said,  ^  If 
I  know'd  of  a  boy  that  could  be  trusted, 
I'd  send  him  to  buy  me  a  loaf  of  bread." 
Snap  on  this  rose  proudly  up.  There  was 
a  baker's  shop  on  the  south  side  of  the 
minster,  and  scarcely  a  stone's  throw  from 
the-  porch.  He  received  money  and  in- 
structions to  buy  a  half-quartern  loaf 
there,  and  if  he  was  asked  any  questions, 
to  sav  that  it  was  for  his  little  sister  to 
feed  her  young  birds  with,  or  he  might 
say  that  he  was  hungry. 

**  But  that  would  be  a  story,"  said  Snap ; 
*'and  besides.  Missy  and  I  have  had  our 
dinner ;  we  are  not  hunery,  thank  you.** 

I  do  not  remember  how  this  difficulty 
was  got  over ;  but  Snap  certainly  went  to 
fetch  the  loaf,  and  I  meanwhile  was  left 
with  this  man,  who  turned  pale  and  fre- 
quently shivered.  Most  likely  he  felt  the 
extreme  danger  of  sending  a  child  like  my 
brother  on  such  an  errand;  but  hunger 
being  too  strong  for  him  he  could  not  re- 
sist the  opportunity. 

At  last  Snap  was  heard  coming  up 
again,  the  door  was  softly  opened,  and  he 
appeared  with  triumph  in  his  eyes  and  a 
great  loaf  in  his  arms.  **  They  never 
asked  me  what  I  was  going  to  do  with  it," 
he  observed.  **  Most  likely  they  thought 
I  had  come  to  fetch  it  for  our  cook,  and 
nobody  saw  me  bring  it  into  the  minster ; 
for  Wilson  was  standing  with  his  back  to 
me  rubbing  the  pulpit  rails."  Our  man 
took  the  loaf  with  eager  eyes,  and  when  he 
told  us  that  for  the  last  five  days  he  had 
lived  on  birds'  eggs  only,  we  were  not  so 
greatly  surprised  as  we  otherwise  might 
have  been  at  the  way  in  which  he  tore  it 
to  pieces  and  devoured  it. 

Unless  I  am  very  much  mistaken,  we 
visited  this  man  in  his  airy  lodging  five  or 
six  times,  and  Snap  was  honoured  almost 
every  day  by  receiving  his  commissions. 
Once  he  was  ill,  and  I  was  left  with  him 
while  my  little  brother  was  sent  down 
with  a  bottle  and  desired  to  fill  it  at  the 
tap  in  the  vestry.  It  was  a  bottle  that  we 
had  frequently  seen  on  the  vestry  table, 
but  we  never  doubted  our  friend's  perfect 
right  to  the  use  of  it.  Snap  on  this  occa- 
sion was  detained  by  a  cause  no  less  im- 
portant than  the  meeting  of  Mr.  Mompes- 
son  himself  in  the  minster,  and  he  telling 
him  that  there  was  going  to  be  a  wedding, 
desired  him  not  to  play  with  that  bottle, 
but  put  it  in  its  place ;  aft«r  which,  if  he 
was  a  good  boy,  he  might  stay  in  the  quire 
and  see  this  wedding.  So  Snap  was 
obliged  to  remain  and  Took  on,  though  he 
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knew  that  **oxut  man,"  as  we  called  the 
villain  up  in  the  tower,  would  be  much 
alarmed  at  his  long  stay.  After  a  lone 
time  he  was  able  to  fill  the  bottle  and 
come  up.  Meanwhile  I,  left  in  charge  of 
the  invalid,  endeavoured  to  amuse  him  hj 
telling  him  stories.  He  was  stretched  on 
the  rough  floor,  and  his  lips  were  parched 
with  fever  and  excitement.  He  must  have 
felt  the  extreme  risk  he  ran,  from  our  hav- 
ing discovered  his  retreat*  Yet  it  be- 
hoved him  to  speak  us  fair  and  be  kind  to 
us ;  for  on  our  voluntary  visits  he  almost 
entirely  depended  for  his  scanty  meals. 

I  suppose  that  villain,  as  he  undoubtedly 
was,  must  have  been  particularly  fond  of 
children,  for  I  can  remember  that  so  far 
from  being  afraid  to  be  left  with  him,  I 
actually  liked  him,  and  was  never  tired  of 
hearing  him  talk  about  his  little  lass,  who 
was  just  my  height  and  would  be  ^  five 
years  old  come  Michaelmas."  Her  name 
was  Sally,  and  beine  frequently  ques- 
tioned by  me,  he  told  the  colour  of  her  hair 
and  eyes,  and  described  her  best  frock  — 
a  print  one  —  "  with  something  of  a  pink 
pattern  on  it,"  and  her  bonnet  with  a  blue 
ribbon.  So,  as  I  said,  I  liked  this  man ;  I 
liked  to  play  with  the  blue  glass  buttons 
of  his  velveteen  waistcoat,  and  to  wind  up 
his  silver  watch ;  also  to  hear  him  talk  of 
his  missis,"  meaning  his  wife,  and  how 
she  whipped  Sally  when  she  was  a  nauj^hty 
girl,  how  Sally  ran  to  meet  him  sometimes 
when  he  came  home  from  work,  and  rode 
home  on  his  shoulder. 

Perhaps  the  reflection  that  he  could 
never  hope  to  see  his  wife  and  this  child 
again,  made  him  think  of  them  with  re- 
gret ;  perhaps  the  tender  age  of  the  chil- 
dren who  ministered  to  him  made  him  wil- 
ling to  choose  for  them  from  his  guilty 
mind  some  of  its  few  innocent  remem- 
brances. I  cannot  tell  how  this  may  have 
been,  but  I  remember  how  sorry  I  was 
that  day  for  him,  while  Snap  remained  so 
long  below.  I  could  not  bear  to  see  him 
looking  so  miserable,  and  as  I  sat  upon  his 
fustian  jacket  I  told  him  as  many  fairy 
tales  as  I  could  think  of. 

At  length  Snap  came  up  with  the  bottle, 
and  the  poor  prisoner  drank  the  draught, 
which  had  been  got  at  so  much  risk  to 
himself,  with  unutterable  contentment. 

Our  friend  Wilson  was  busy  in  the  min- 
ster, a  long  way  from  the  vestry,  and  tak- 
ing advantage  of  this  fact  we  both  went 
down  and  brought  up  the  great  glass  de- 
canter. How  our  little  hearts  beat  during 
this  adventure  I  how  I  watched  Wilson 
from  behind  a  pillar  while  Saap  waited  in 
the  vestry  till  I  should  sign  to  him  to 


come  out  1  We  wished  the  man  woald  let 
us  tell  Wilson  that  he  was  there.  We  as- 
sured him  that  Wilson  was  a  yerj  kind 
man,  and  would  be  good  to  him.  It  was 
of  no  use,  however,  and  we  were  obliged 
to  be  content  with  waiting  on  him  our- 
selves. 

The  least  noise  would  make  him  trem- 
ble ;  and,  seeing  this,  I  that  day  asked  him 
how  long  he  thought  it  would  be  before  his 
enemies  found  him ;  but  he  pulled  down  his 
heavy  black  brows  and  looked  at  me  with 
such  displeasure,  that  I  crept  behind  Snap 
to  hide  myself. 

I  do  not  remember  how  long  we  minis-* 
tered  to  this  man  —  perhaps  for  a  fort- 
night. Sometimes  we  acted  scenes  or  told 
stories  to  amuse  him.  He  was  extremely 
restless,  and  would  pace  the  dim  chamber 
for  hours  together ;  but  a  kind  of  stealthy 
pleasure  would  dawn  in  his  face  when  we 
appeared,  and  had  answered  the  always- 
repeated  question  as  to  whether  we  had 
told  any  one.  He  often  said  our  pres- 
ence was  a  great  relief  to  him,  and 
once  told  Snap  that  he  felt  bad  o'  nights, 
and  generally  came  down  and  slept 
on  the  vestry  table. 

At  last  one  day  when  we  came  to  see 
our  man,  we  found  the  door  of  the  bell- 
chamber  wide  open.  He  was  gone,  and 
not  a  trace  remained  of  him  1  We  were 
very  glad  that  he  had  escaped  from  his 
enemies,  and  we  often  talked  of  him  be- 
tween ourselves,  but  we  never  told  any 
one  of  his  having  been  concealed  in  the 
minster  —  no,  not  even  our  beloved  Mr. 
Mompesson  —  and  on  looking  back  I  feel 
quite  convinced  that  we  had  no  notion  we 
were  doing  wrong  in  this  concealment.  In 
fact,  I  believe  we  supposed  that  we  were 
performing  a  sacred  duty. 

Who  the  man  was,  I  never  discovered 
with  any  certainty,  but  years  after,  in 
reading  a  recent  history  of  my  native 
shire,  f  found  an  account  of  the  escape  of 
a  certain  prisoner  from  the  county  gaoL 

This  man,  Sam  Potter  by  name,  was 
described  as  a  convicted  sheepstealer  and 
supposed  murderer,  and  his  escape  was 
made  in  the  daytime,  while  a  market  was 
being  held  below.  A  rush  of  persons  was 
made  to  receive  and  detain  him  as  he  de- 
scended by  a  rope,  but  among  them  must 
have  been  several  accomplices;  for  the 
cry  was  to  pass  him  to  the  front,  and  the 
crowd  changed  about,  and,  being  impa- 
tient, pushed  and  searched,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose. Some  prison  clothes  were  founa  on 
the  ground,  and  there  was  a  fight  be- 
tween two  men,  who  conveniently  quiU'- 
relied  just  at  that  moment ;  but  the  fefoa 
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was  not  to  be  seen  1  And  he  had  never 
been  discovered  since.  This  gaol  I  found 
was  forty  miles  from  our  minster ;  but  the 
date  given  as  that  of  Sam  Potter's  escape 
was  just  a  fortnight  earlier  than  that  on 
which  we  found  the  strange  man  in  the 
tower.  I  therefore  incline  to  think,  though 
I  have  nothing  else  to  go  by,  that  Sam 
Potter  and  our  man  "  were  one  and  the 
same  person,  that  he  overheard  Snap  telling 
me  how  he  had  seen  a  man  behind  the 
door,  and  thinking  his  only  chance  lay  in 
speaking  us  fair,  and  getting  us  to  promise 
not  to  tell,  he  had  come  out  to  propitiate 
us,  and  had  tried  the  desperate  experiment 
of  letting  children  be  his  purveyors. 

Our  intimacy  with  Mr.  Mompesson  soon 
made  us  cease  ix>  search  for  *'our  man,'' 
though  we  did  not  forget  him ;  and,  in 
case  he  should  return,  we  would  often  car- 
ry up  bits  of  bread  and  other  provisions, 
and  hide  them  in  the  crevices  that  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  make  his  larder. 

Every  day  we  went  to  see  "  Mompey  *' 
in  his  seven-sided  parlour,  and  sometimes 
we  presided  at  his  frugal  dinner,  which 
took  place  just  after  our  early  tea.  Snap 
was  promoted  to  cut  up  his  lettuces,  I  pep- 
pered his  peas,  and  occasionally  partook 
of  the  plums  from  his  pudding.  His  land- 
lady waited.  I  was  privileged  to  have  a 
small  silver  fork,  and  nelp  myself  from  his 
plate.  My  brother  was  not  allowed  to 
take  any  such  liberty;  but  he  was  not 
jealous,  indeed  he  regarded* me  as  a  very 
young  child,  and  took  it  amiss  that  I  could 
not  help  lisping.  We  might  have  con- 
samed  more  of  Mompey 's  plums,  but  that 
about  this  time  we  had  the  measles,  and 
when  we  were  getting  better,  used  to  be 
very  cross,  and  cry,  and  pettishly  quarrel 
with  one  another.  One  day,  as  I  well  re- 
member, Mr.  Mompesson  came  to  see  us 
in  our  nursery.  JJurse,  as  usual,  was 
away,  gone  out  for  a  walk  with  Amy.  The 
housemaid  brought  up.  Mompey  by  his 
own  desire,  and  he  helped  us  to  make  a 
Roman  fortification  for  us  with  our  wooden 
**  bricks."  On  this  occasion,  as  we  all 
three  sat  on  the  floor  as  happy  as  possible, 
a  great  ringing  was  heard  at  the  front 
bell ;  but  nothing  was  farther  ftom  our 
thoughts  than  that  we  should  be  disturbed, 
and  we  were  cheerfully  going  on  with  our 
play,  when  there  was  a  noise  on  the  back- 
stairs of  people  running  up,  so  fast  that 
we  thought  the  house  must  be  on  fire; 
but  we  had  not  time  to  tell  each  other 
our  thoughts  before  the  door  was  burst 
open,  and  in  rushed  our  papa  and  mam- 
ma, the  former  laughing,  and  the  latter 
crying  for  joy  at  seemg  us  again. 


They  each  seized  a  child,  and  I  have  not 
a  more  distinct  recollection  of  anything 
which  took  place  in  my  childhood  than  oi 
seeing  Mompey  a  minute  after  sitting  on 
the  floor  witnout  his  coat,  blushing  among 
the  heaps  of  wooden  bricks,  while  the 
laughing,  crying,  exclaiming,  and  kissing 
were  goin?  on  around  him.  At  last  he 
rose,  and  €tched  mamma  a  chair.  It  was 
the  rocking-chair ;  and,  as  he  handed  it  to 
her,  she  observed  his  presence  and  ap- 

Eearance  with  very  great  surprise ;  he  was 
lushing  up  to  the  eyes,  ana  had  not  yet 
put  his  coat  on. 

"  Are  you  Mrs.  Green's  servant  ?  "  she 
asked  gravely  and  sweetly,  for  she  actually 
thought  he  was  the  footman  of  an  old  aunt 
of  ours. 

He  laughed  softly,  and,  with  a  good 
deal  of  stammering  and  blushing,  con- 
trived to  explain  that  he  was  one  of  the 
curates;  but  before  he  had  done  my  father 
began  to  shake  hands  with  him,  and  pres- 
ently helped  him  on  with  his  coat.  Coats 
must  have  been  made  tighter  then,  I 
think,  than  they  are  now,  for  I  remember 
that  it  was  no  slight  effort  to  get  Mompey 
into  his. 

Now  that-  papa  and  mamma  were  come 
home,  we  were  very  happy.  Our  parents, 
observing  some  charming  proofs  of  our  ig- 
norance, applauded  nurse ;  finding  us  also 
fat  and  well,  they  spoke  of  her  openly  as 
a  treasure,  and  gave  her  a  silk  gown  and 
a  shawl,  with  pine-cones  all  over  it.  We, 
of  course,  said  nothing  of  the  hours  among 
which  she  had  left  us  to  wander  about  by 
ourselves;  children  seldom  complain  of 
neglect,  or  even  of  unkindneas,  and  we 
were  unconscious  of  either. 

Some  time  after  this  I  had  a  great  dis- 
appointment, the  smart  of  which  I  some- 
times feel  to  this  day.  We  had  made  ac- 
quaintance with  Wilson's  grandson,  a  boy 
about  twelve  years  old,  and  one  day  when 
we  were  up  in  the  tower  (for  we  three 
often  went  there  when  our  mother  was 
out,  and  nurse  wanted  to  get  rid  of  us)  we 
talked  to  this  boy  about  several  things 
that  Mr.  Mompesson  had  told  us  of — ^ 
specially,  as  I  remember,  about  angels. 

**  Oh,  Titus,"  I  said  to  this  boy,  "I  wish 
I  could  see  an  angel ! " 

"  And  why  shouldn't  you  ?  "  he  replied. 
**I  could  show  you  one  very  easy.  My 
father's  ggt  one  in  his  shop." 

"  An  angel  I "  I  exclaimed.  "  Has  he  got 
a  real  angel  —  a  live  angel  ?  " 

I  was  Tittle  more  than  five  years  old. 
Let  that  fact  be  an  excuse  for  the  absurd- 
ity of  the  question.  Snap  was  absorbed 
in  his  book,  and  took  no  notice. 
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Is  it  alive  ?  "  I  repeated. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  he  re- 
plied. *'It  ain't  alive  nor  it  Mn't  dead; 
out  it  is  an  angel,  and  has  long  wings  and 
a  crown  on  its  head. 

"And  how  did  he  catch  it?"  I  ex- 
claimed, in  the  plenitude  of  mj  infantine 
simplicity. 

"He  didn't  catch  it,"  replied  Titus. 
"  He  borrowed  it  of  another  man.*' 

I  shall  never  forget  the  awe  —  the  ec- 
stasy —  which  thrilled  my  heart  on  hearing 
this. 

•  "  Do  you  think,"  I  inquired,  "  that  he 
would  let  me  see  it  ?  " 

Titus  replied  that  he  would,  "  with  the 
greatest  of  pleasure."  He  was  a  very  stu- 
pid boy,  and  when  I  inquired  whether  it 
would  be  wicked  in  me  to  eo  and  see  it, 
he  stared  vacantly,  and  said  I  had  better 
come  at  once,  for  very  soon  it  would  be 
his  dinner-time.  I  would  rather  have 
waited ;  but  then  I  thought  perhaps  that 
might  be  my  only  opportunity,  as  no 
doubt  the  angel  would  shortly  go  home 
again  to  heaven.  So  I  followed,  longing 
and  yet  trembling,  and  Titus  took  me  out 
of  doors,  and  into  a  yard  where  there  was 
a  ^eat  shed.  It  was  a  large  place,  full  of 
chips  and  shavings,  and  at  the  end  furth- 
est from  the  entrance  there  was  a  table 
covered  with  a  large  white  cloth,  which 
had  settled  to  the  shape  of  a  figure  lying 
beneath  it,  and  gave  evident  indications  of 
limbs  and  features. 

"  There,"  said  Titus,  "  that's  the  angel. 
Father  keeps  it  covered,  because  it's  such  a 
handsome  one." 

My  heart  beat  high ;  but  when  I  marked 
the  bier-like  appearance  of  the  table,  and 
that  there  was  a  recumbent  figure  beneath 
the  drapery,  I  snatched  away  my  hand, 
and  shrieking  out,  "  Oh,  it  is  dead  I  the 
Angel  is  dead  1 "  fell  down  on  the  fioor, 
and  lost  recollection  for  a  moment  from 
excessive  fright.  Presently  I  saw  that 
Titus  was  standing  by  me,  staring  in  alarm, 
and  I  sat  up,  shaking,  and  feeling  very 
cold. 

"  I  told  you,  miss,  that  it  wasn't  alive, 
nor  it  wasn't  dead,"  he  observed.  "  How 
should  it  be  ?  Don't  be  afraid ;  come  and 
look  at  it." 

I  felt  sick,  and  shut  my  eyes  while  he 
led  me  to  it  and  put  back  the  drapery; 
then  I  ventured  to  open  them,  and  oh,  unut- 
terable disappointment  I  it  was  a  wooden 
angel,  and  there  were  veininga  of  wood  up- 
on her  wings. 

"Now,"  said  Titus,  "what  were  you 
afraid  on?" 

"  This  is  not  the  sort  of  angel  I  meant," 


I  answered ;  and  added  "  I  meant  an  angel 
that  had  been  in  heaven." 

Titus,  stupid  as  he  was,  looked  at  rae 
with  astonishment  on  hearing  this,  and  an- 
swered with  reverential  awe,  "  Miss,  you 
must  not  talk  in  that  fashion.  That  sort 
of  angel  doesn't  fly  down  here." 

"  Are  you  sure  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"Why,  of  course  I  am,"  he  answered, 
sincerely  enough,  though  strangely.  "  If 
they  came  in  snowy  weather  they  would 
get  their  wings  froze." 

"  I  know  they  do  some;"  I  replied.  "  God 
sends  them  with  messages.  Mr.  Mompes- 
son  told  me  He  did." 

Titus,  as  I  remember,  did  not  clear  op 
this  mystery  for  me;  but  he  answerea, 
"  This  is  an  imitation  angel.  Father  is 
making  two  for  the  new  organ.  The  man 
that  he  borrowed  it  of  made  it." 

"  Then  had  he  seen  an  angel  ?  " 

"  No,  sure." 

"  How  did  he  know,  then,  what  angels 
were  like?" 

That  Titus  could  not  tell. 
•  "  Where  did  that  man  live  ?  " 

"  He  lived  at  Norwich." 

This  reply  entirely  satisfied  me.  Nor- 
wich, I  knew,  waA  a  great  way  off.  It 
might  be  a  good  deal  nearer  to  heaven 
than  was  the  place  where  I  lived.  I  can- 
not say  that  I  distinctly  thought  it  was ; 
but  it  was  remote,  and  utterly  unknown. 
All  things,  therefore,  were  possible  con- 
cerning it. 

I  looked  down  on  the  angel's  wings 
as  it  lay  on  the  long,  low  table,  and  I 
Ixilieved  that  it  was  rightly  carved,  and 
that  they  knew  all  about  angels  at  Noi^ 
wich. 


From  The  Corahill  Hagazlaft. 
SPAIN:  HEB  MANNERS  AND  AMUSE- 
MENTS. 

In  our  recent  imperfect  but  C^e  venture 
to  say)  impartial  sketch  of  Spain's  social 
condition,  we  found  ourselves  obliged  to 
leave  for  separate  treatment  those  lighter, 

gayer  aspects  of  her  domestic  and  familiar 
fe  which  illustrate,  if  they  do  not  explain, 
the  politics,  morals,  and  economy  of  a  na- 
tion. Every  change,  in  fact,  in  a  people's 
history  is  accompanied  with  a  correspond- 
ing change  in  its  manners  and  amu<<e- 
ments ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  very  gravest  blockhead  —  if  he  has 
sepse  at  all — is  forced  to  admit  that  nov- 
els, essays,  satires,  and  all  that  we  class 
under  light  literature,  is  not  without  solid 
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▼aloe  for  the  student  of  a  nation's  derelop- 
mcnt.  When  Scotland  —  a  country  which 
is  80  far  like  Spain  (without  admitting  the 
Boandness  of  Mr.  Buckle's  curious  parallel 
between  the  two),  that  it  has  a  strongly- 
marked  type  of  history  and  character,  was 
passing  from  an  unusually  rough  and  poor 
Catholic  country  into  the  respectable  and 
prosperous  Presbyterian  land  which  we 
know  —  what  happened?  what  continued 
to  happen  for  a  long  time  ?  All  the  famil- 
iar sports  were  made  war  upon,  and  many 
of  them  destroyed,  as  if  you  had  blown 
away  the  purple  crown  from  the  thistle, 
and  left  nothing  but  the  prickles.  In  that 
highly  curious  legal  compilation,  where 
most  Scottish  gentlemen  may  find  some 
of  their  ancestors  mentioned  —  Pitcaim's 
Criminal  Trials  —  we  come  across  the  set- 
ting up  of  a  "  Robin  Hude,"  and  the  "  sing- 
ing round  simmer  trees,"  punished  as 
ofiences  against  the  State  and  law.  As  the 
aererity  wore  off,  new  forms  of  recreation 
came  up.  And  just  so  in  England,  and  all 
over  the  world,  forms  of  ceremony,  habits 
of  dress,  and  types  of  festal  indulgence 
have  been  modified  along  with  the  political 
institutions,  and  in  an  always  recognizable 
harmony  with  the  modification.  It  is  not 
Bo  great  a  thing  to  be  noble  in  France,  or 
elsewhere,  as  it  was  when  only  nobles 
wore  red  heels  to  their  boots,  or  oarried 
swords,  ruffles,  and  lace,  or  were  expected 
to  be  able  to  bow  gracefully,  and  dance  a 
minuet.  These  are  small  things  in  them- 
selves, but  their  disappearance  is  related 
to  the  abolition  of  privileges  and  rotten 
boroughs,  and  the  increased  strength  of 
dissent,  as  well  as  to  the  introduction  of 
monkey-jackets,  short  pipes,  and  the  po- 
liter forms  of  slang. 

Now,  Spain  is  an  interesting  country 
(though,  in  other  respects  dull  enough  to 
live  in  all  the  year  round),  just  because 
she  is  slowly,  and  in  a  late  period  of  his- 
tory, going*  through  the  kind  of  changes 
which,  to  countries  in  advance  of  her,  are 
matters  of  history  and  antiquarianism. 
One  sees  everywhere,  in  things  tragic,  and 
in  things  commonplace,  the  relics  of  by- 
gone days — oddities  of  conduct,  or  cus- 
tom, which  might  serve  to  furnish  mate- 
rials to  editors  of  our  old  English  satirists 
and  playwrights.  Enter  the  Ck>rtes.  A 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  explaining 
why  he  resigns  —  he  compares  himself  to 
a  shipwrecked  mariner  clinging  to  a  plank, 
with  a  dark  sky  overhead,  and  a  wild  sea 
around.  In  plain  English,  he  does  not 
think  that  he  has  been  properly  supported 
by  his  colleagues.  Pass  into  the  street. 
The  first  acquaintance  you  meet  parts  as- 


suring you  that  he  is  at  the  feet  of  the 
lady  —  he  means  that  he  desires  to  be  re- 
membered to  your  wife.  Visit  a  prison : 
it  is  in  the  condition  of  our  prisons  before 
Howard's  time :  a  country  town,  its  smells 
would  kill  Mr.  Chad  wick.  Go  on  board  a 
man-of-war.  She  is  an  iron-clad  of  the 
first  magnitude  ;  but  she  has  been  built  in 
England^  and  is  navigated  upon  the  oalcu- 
Utions  of  English  astronomers,  while  her 
compasses  were  made  at  Marseilles.  Yet 
the  theory  of  the  nation  is  that  it  has  a 
fine  navy  of  its  own,  and  the  squadron 
which  retired  from  before  Callao,  whil^ 
batteries  were  still  firing,  is  spoken  of  as 
we  hardly  speak  of  the  squadrons  of  Blake 
and  Nelson.  There  is  the  queerest  possi- 
ble mixture  of  antiaue  formal  bombast 
with  an  adoption  ready-made  of  the  inven- 
tions of  other  nations,  and  with  a  practical 
barbarism  in  the  roads,  water-supply,  ho- 
tels, postal  communication,  paving,  men- 
dicancy, and  such  points,  wonderful  to  be- 
hold. The  universal  triumph  of  the  New 
over  the  Old  is  not,  in  Spain,  as  with  us,  a 
triumph  by  way  of  absorption,  where  the 
Old  accepts  something  of  the  New,  and 
lasts ;  or  the  New  receives  from  the  Old  in 
establishing  itself  a  part  of  its  substance 
and  colour.  In  Spain  the  two  elements 
battle  eternally,  each  being  of  an  extreme 
and  unyielding  type  ;  or  when  one  of  the 
two  gains  a  good,  start,  it  rushes  into  ex- 
tremes and  leaves  the  other  helpless  and 
silent.  Every  tendency  is  in  excess.  Mar- 
quesses of  Carabas  are  confronted  by  sans 
cvdoUes  — the  monks  of  Erasmus  and  Rab- 
elais are  jostled  by  pamphleteers  of  the 
latest  French  infidel  pattern.  There  are 
railways  (constructed  by  foreigners),  but 
they  are,  in  manv  parts,  not  fenced  in,  to 
the  grievous  peril,  and  occasional  destruc- 
tion, of  old  women  who  jog  placidly  across 
them  upon  overloaded  donkey.^.  So  great 
was  the  interruption  to  Spanish  conn- 
try  ideas  of  the  railways  that,  at  first,  the 
peasantry,  charmed  by  the  sight  of  a  level 
road,  used  to  walk  upon  them,  and  only 
gradually  learned  to  move  out  of  the  way 
when  they  heard  the  whistle  —  their  first 
impression  being  that  the  train  ought  to 
stop  to  let  them  change  their  position  at 
perfect  leisure.  Tramways  are  now  being 
introduced  into  the  large  cities,  and  not 
long  since  the  first  tramway  omnibus  at 
Madrid  had  to  be  protected  by  police.  The 
Madrid  populace  had  nothing  to  say  against 
it,  except  that  it  was  an  innovation.  But 
that  was  quite  enough  in  a  country  where 
foreigners  are  stared  at  like  wild  beasts 
(and  fleeced,  if  they  don*t  look  out,  like 
tame  ones),  and  where  a  foreigner  is  al- 
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ways  taken  at  first  for  a  Frenchman,  be 
cause  France  is  near,  and  all  beyond  it 
terra  incognita.  This  jumbling  together  of 
the  changes  imported  from  abroad  with 
the  traditions  of  local  superstition  and 
Gothic  and  Moorish  customs  and  ideas  — 
this  array  of  obsolete  prejudices  and  igno- 
rances alongside  finance  operations  worthy 
of  the  latest  dodges  of  Capel  Court  —  this 
it  is  which  makes  Spain  an  amusing  coun- 
try —  a  land  of  the  comic  no  less  than  of 
the  serious  —  picturescjue.  Indeed,  Spain 
has  never  yet  had  justice  done  her  from  a 
humourous  point  of  view.  Ford  has  ad- 
mirable flashes  of  witty  sarcasm,  but  taey 
jire  fitful  and  desultory,  and  his  mai  and 
serious  business  is  with  the  Past.  Vi  riters 
of  Southey's  school  deal  only  with  the  ro- 
mantic, like  Washington  Irving;  while 
Th^ophile  Gautier,  in  his  brilliant  little 
volume,  cares  for  nothing  but  the  quaint 
and  picturesque,  barbarous  or  not.  He 
was,  in  fact,  delighted  to  find  that  you 
could  get  with  so  much  ease  from  the  life 
of  the  boulevards  into  a  life  that  had  little 
more  in  common  with  it  —  Madrid  once 
quitted  —  than  Tunis  or  Bagdad. 

There  are  two  elements  in  Spanish  life 
equally  distinct  from  that  of  England,  the 
one  which  is  Spanish  purely,  the  other 
which  Spain  has  in  common  more  or  less 
with  the  Latin  races  generally.  And  there 
is  still  a  third  clement  —  the  provincial  — 
to  be  allowed  for,  according  to  its  import- 
ance, as  necessity  requires.  But  the  last 
is  of  little  conse(^uence  for  our  present 
purpose,  since  it  is  certain  that,  however 
strong  the  diffcjrences  between  province 
and  province  in  Spain,  Spaniards  are  much 
more  like  each  other,  come  from  where 
they  may,  then  they  are  like  any  other  na- 
tion. Barcelona  is  considerably  "  French," 
for  instance,  in  some  respects,  and  there 
are  ten  or  twelve  thousand  French  subjects 
in  it.  But  the  French  are  not  less  for- 
eigners in  everything  than  the  far  scantier 
English,  and  a  Frenchman  would  feel  in- 
\  suited  rather  than  otherwise,  if  you  took 
him  for  a  Catalan.  No  doubt  a  Catalan 
woman,  again,  with  her  large  feet,  raucous 
voice,  and  over-dressed  look,  is  at  least  as 
unlike  the  fairy-light  vivacious  Andalusian, 
whose  delicacy  Gautier  compares  to  that 
of  the  build  of  the  Arab  horse,  as  she  is 
unlike  the  smart  Parisian,  neat  in  dress  and 
lively  of  tongue.  But  she  has  the  same 
kind  of  traditional  ideas,  and  the  same 
kind  of  social  habits  and  education  as  the 
Andalusian;  and  these  broad  resemblan- 
ces, based  upon  history  and  politics,  are 
the  essential  things  to  be  considered  when 
national  character  is  discussed.  1 


Spanish  manners  are  gradaallj  chang- 
ing, as  Mr.  Ford  saw  them  changing 
among  the  generation  which  has  now 
nearly  passed  away.    But  enough  remains 
to  show  their  feudal  type  tinged  with  Ori- 
entalism.  The  regular  Castilian  grandee, 
the  hidalgo  of  old  days,  whom  Ralei^ 
knew,  was  something  between  a  pasha  of 
the  best  Osmanli  breed  and  Liord  Herbert 
of  Cherbury.   He  was  grave  and  impas- 
sive, but  he  loved  adventure ;  was  ready 
to  fight  for  his  king  or  his  mistress ;  and 
was  punctilious  in  all  that  regards  cere- 
mony and  courtesy.    And,  to  this  day,  in 
districts  quite  remote  from  the  Castiles, 
one  still  sees  that  a  figure  of  this  kind  is 
the  ideal  upon  which  the  manners  of 
society  have  been  formed.   The  unreality 
of  the  whole  affair  only  reveals  itself  ani 
suggests  ludicrous   emotions  gradually. 
At  first  there  is  something  imposing  in  a 
solemnity  which  seems  raised  above  all 
that  is  little,  and  attractive  in  a  politeness 
which  places  the  house  where  you  visit  — 
a  la  disposicion  de  Usted  —  at  the  disposi- 
tion or  your  worship  or  grace.   "  I  kiss 
the  feet  of  your  grace,  lady,'*  says  the  gen- 
tleman.   *^I  kiss  the  hand  of  your  grace, 
cavalier,"  answers  the  lady.  **  Guste  Ustei 
d  comer  f  "  is  the  invitation  to  eat,  given  by 
everybody,  as  he  moves  off  to  his  meal,  or, 
more  briefly,  "  Giute  Usted  t  "  if  it  makes 
its  appearance  while  you  happen  to  be  in 
the  house.   Even  an  old  woman  eating  a 
sardine  upon  a  bit  of  bread  in  her  shop, 
makes  the  offer  to  a  casual  customer.  So 
in  smaller  matters.    A  Spaniard  raises  his 
hat  slightly  on  entering  the  waiting-room 
of  the  railway-station,  and  salutes  the 
strangers  whom  he  finds  in  a  railway  car- 
riage.  It  is,  perhaps,  on  paper,  however, 
that  the  true  Spanish  ceremoniousness 
comes  out  best.    A  letter  has  B.   S.  M 
>  kisses  his  hands  (the  use  of  the 


third  person,  by  the  way,  adds  greatly  to 
all  these  eflects),  even  on  the  oute^ide. 
And  the  style  is  that  of  a  despatch  rather 
than  of  e very-day  concerns.  Nothing  ii 
mentioned  without  some  swelling  epithet 
of  praise.  You  read  of  "this  cultivated 
and  enlightened  city  "  —  a  city  where  you 
may  hunt  all  day  in  vain  for  a  novel  of 
George  Sand's.  A  warehouse,  as  likely  aa 
not,  is  an  illustrious  warehouse,  or  a  renowned 
place  of  industry.  The  biographer  of  a 
local  worthy  will  talk  of  the  elevated  rank 
of  his  family,  and  in  the  next  paragraph 
you  will  find,  most  probably,  that  he  was 
the  son  of  a  rather  well-to-do  apothecary. 

All  exaggeration  of  this  kina  is  akin  to 
the  exaggeration  just  described  in  the 
manners  of  every-day  life.  It  rests  upon 
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a  vanity  without  limit,  which  flourishes  in 
proportion  to  the  isolation  and  ignorance 
of  the  untravelled,  unread  community  in 
which  it  grows.  Nay,  the  very  politeness 
of  which  we  hear  so  much  springs  more 
firom  vanity  than  from  kindness.  We  are 
a  pueblo  hidalgo  —  a  people  of  nobles  and 
cavaliers  —  and  it  is  our  duty  to  bow  and 
Binile,  and  bandy  fine  phrases ;  this  is  the 
sentiment  that  a  studious  observer  finds, 
bj  degrees,  to  lie  at  the  bottom  of  a  soci- 
ety which  is,  so  to  speak,  always  on  pa- 
rade. Otherwise,  something  in  the  way 
of  services,  or  good  offices,  or  hospitality, 
would  follow  upon  these  mighty  profes- 
sions, which  foreigners  of  all  nations  know 
never  to  be  the  case.  Meanwhile,  polite- 
ness in  forms,  the  ceremonious  part  of  po- 
liteness, by  no  means  exhausts  the  range 
of  that  civilized  virtue.  We  must  not  for- 
get that  manners,''  like  mores,  is  a  word 
with  two  significations,  of  which  one  is 
more  important  than  the  other.  When 
Cowper  says  of  his  brother,  — 

Peace  to  the  memory  of  a  man  of  worth. 
A  man  of  letters,  and  of  manners  too  — 

he  is  not  thinking  only  of  the  kind  of 
way  in  which  his  brother  carried  himself 
in  a  drawing-room  or  a  stage-coach.  And 
we  confess  that  we  should  relish  Spain's 
high-flown  courtesy  better  if  the  same 
men  who  are  "at  the  feet"  of  women 
would  learn  not  to  stare  brutally  at  them, 
—  sometimes,  indeed,  to  speak  to  them,  — 
in  the  Alamedas,  Ramhlas,  or  Plazas  of 
Spanish  cities.  As  a  rule,  no  young  ladies 
can  walk  alone  in  such  cities,  and  this  is 
not  merely  a  part  of  the  semi-Oriental 
watchfulness  exercised  over  them,  but  a 
practical  precaution  due  to  experience. 
What  fruit  the  watchfulness,  assisted  by 
the  confessional,  bears  in  the  after  and 
married  life  of  Spanish  women  let  the 
well-known  mores  of  Madrid  telL  But  to 
waive  these  too  large  and  too  delicate 
questions,  and  to  return  to  Spanish  man- 
ners in  the  lighter  sense  of  the  word,  the 
reader  must  not  fancy  that  the  man  who 
kisses  his  hands,  on  paper,  will  not  thrust 
him  to  the  wall  Hf  big  enough)  should 
there  be  anything  like  pressure  at  a  rail- 
way, an  opera,  or  a  ball.  The  courtesy 
of  the  country  is  a  courtesy  of  forms, 
holding  good  when  the  forms  can  be  com- 
plied witn  easily  and  comfortably,  but  giv- 
mg  way  under  the  least  pressure  of  selfish- 
ness. We  have  seen  ladies  looking  vainly 
for  seats  in  a  splendid  cafd,  flittering  with 
mirrors  and  gilding,  and  urequented  by 
the  best  society  —  the  sociedad  elegante. 
Not  a  swarthy  caballero  moved,  but  all  re- 


mained smoking  (and  spitting)  at  their 
ease.  Yet  such  men,  knowing  —  literally 
— less  about  Europe  than  an  educated 
Hindoo,  would  be  sure  to  uphold  Spanish 
manners  as  something  unique.  The  truth 
is,  that  it  is  a  mere  delusion  either  that 
the  manners  of  the  grandees  are  equal  to 
those  of  well-bred  Englishmen,  or  that  the 
general  masses  of  Spam  are  more  civil  and 
agreeable  than  those  of  England.  The 
inflated  bowing  and  complimenting  style 
of  "  deportment  **  has  a  certain  "  high-life- 
below-stairs "  character  now-a-days  in 
Spain.  It  looks  as  if  it  were  a  bad  imita- 
tion of  the  Oriental  stateliness  of  the 
Moor,  and  the  feudal  pride  of  the  Goth, 
by  their  horse-boys  and  valets.  And  it  is 
based  upon  an  assertion  of  self^  closely 
connected  with  envy.  Everybody  would 
like  to  be  hidalgo,  in  order  that  nobody 
may  be  hidcdgo. 

The  mixture  of  sentiments  upon  which 
all  this  rests  is  by  no  means  to  be  consid- 
ered unimportant,  or  valuable  only  as 
illustrating  the  manners  of  the  country. 
It  has  an  influence  upon  Spain's  politics 
and  fortunes.  The  ex-Queen  would  not 
have  held  out  so  long  if  she  had  not  been 
muy  EspaHola  in  these  matters  as  in  others. 
A  good  anecdote  is  told  of  her  from  this 
point  of  view.  AVhen  she  was  in  the  Bis- 
cayan  provinces  in  the  autumn  of  1868, 
before  the  revolution  broke  out,  but  when 
the  atmosphere  was  felt  to  be  charged 
with  coming  storm,  her  M^esty  paid  a 
visit  to  one  of  her  men-of-war.  The  cap- 
tain received  her  as  became  her  rank,  and 
their  chat  was  agreeable.  But  does  not 
your  Majesty  know,"  said  the  officer,  pres- 
ently, "that  you  are  in  my  power  here, 
and  that  I  can  sail  away  with  you  to  Cadiz, 
or  anywhere  that  I  like  ?  "  "  Of  course,  I 
know  it,"  Queen  Isabel  answered ;  "  but  I 
also  know  that  you  are  caballero  Espahol, 
and  that,  therefore,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  you  to  do  such  a  thing  1 "  One  of  the 
charms  of  her  Majesty  was  a  sweet  voice, 
and  doubtless  this  went  for  something  in 
the  eflect  of  her  little  speech.  But  the  es- 
sence of  it  was  the  artfully  matter-of- 
course  appeal  to  the  captain's  caballerosidad. 
And  it  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether 
Spain  is  yet  ripe  enough  for  a  full  appre- 
ciation of  the  far  simpler,  but  essentially 
truer,  type  of  kingly  politeness  shown  by 
Amadeo  the  First,  in  his  September  Prog- 
ress. In  time  his  dynasty,  if  it  lasts,  may 
supply  a  new  ideal  of  conduct  to  the  up- 
per and  middle  classes.  It  would  be  a 
great  blessing;  for  the  present  obsolete 
and  imitative  one  indirectly  supports  the 
pretentiousness,  isolation,  indolence,  the 
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want  of  respect  for  enterprise,  industry, 
knowledge,  and  good  faith,  which  mace 
the  Spanish  name  so  cheap  and  the  Span- 
ish loans  so  dear. 

The  stranee  want  of  hospitality  amons 
the  Spaniards  is  so  distinctly  a  nationid 
feature  that  it  deserves  a  few  words  to 
itselfl  The  odd  thing;  is,  that  they  lay 
claim  to  it,  along  with  all  other  virtues ; 
and  that  hospitality  is  attributed,  in  pub- 
lic, to  cities  in  which  nobody  receives  a 
stranger,  just  as  culture  to  cities  where 
there  are  no  pictures  nor  books.  The 
pretence  in  this  matter  is  perhaps  the 
queerest  of  all  pretences.  The  foreigner 
is  told  that  a  house  is  at  his  disposition," 
and  the  quantity  of  house-property  he 
acquires  of  this  very  peculiar  kind  is 
respectable.  But  he  is  not  expected  to 
call  at  his  house,  and  he  is  never  invited 
specially  to  it.  This  is  mo're  or  less  true 
of  all  Spain ;  less  true,  perhaps,  of  Madrid 
than  of  other  cities ;  and  less  true  of  the 
Biscayan  provinces,  or  Andalusia,  than  of 
Catalonia;  but  true,  in  the  main,  of  the 
whole  peninsula.  Where  did  this  strange 
element  come  from?  It  is  not  "Latin," 
for  the  Romans  were  Sinner-givers  from 
the  beginning,  like  the  Greeks,  and  much 
of  the  best  fun  of  the  comic  writers,  from 
Flautus  to  Petronius,  turns  upon  that  side 
of  their  sociable  and  brilliant  life.  It  is 
not  "  Oriental."  The  Arab  is  ready  with 
his  tent,  his  bread  and  salt,  and  dates; 
and,  in  calling  upon  a  pasha,  if  you  are 
not  sure  of  kabobs  of  pillau,  you  are  at 
least  never  dismissed  without  pipes  and 
coffee.  It  is  not  "Gothic."  The  Goth 
was  of  many  varieties  and  of  many  lands, 
but  he  was  always  more  or  less  given  to 
keeping  open  house;  and  Adam  Smith 
has  taken  the  trouble  to  give  a  philosoph- 
ical explanation  of  the  hearty  welcome 
and  honest  cheer  of  the  old  mediaeval  life. 
The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  the  races  enu- 
merated, being  conquerers  only,  and  no 
way  related  to  the  bulk  of  the  indigenous 
population,  which  was  far  more  numerous, 
never  penetrated  deeper  in  their  influence 
than  a  little  below  the  surface,  and  thus 
affected  the  formal  manners  of  Spain, 
without  much  actual  impression  upon  the 
national  character.  Scratch  a  Russian, 
said  Napoleon,  and  you  find  a  Tartar. 
Scratch  a  Spaniard,  he  might  have  said, 
and  you  find  an  Iberian.  We  ccrtainlv 
have  known  and  seen  incidents  of  Spanish 
hospitality  worthy  of  the  Iberians  of 
Strabo.  In  one  case  a  Spanish  family 
asked  some  foreigners  to  a  dance.  The 
dancing  went  cheerfully  on  till  about  half- 
past  one,  when  the  lady  of  the  house' 


bowed  affectionately  to  her  friends  by  way 
of  bowing  them  out  The  family,  sl^ 
said,  were  going  to  supper  I  Yet  families 
of  this  kind  have  no  objection  whatever 
to  sup — ay,  and  right  well,  too  — at  the 
foreigner's  expense.  We  remember  a 
Yankee  man-of-war  giving  a  ball  in  a 
Spanish  Mediterranean  port.  Yankee 
officers  are  well  paid,  and  the  most  cheer- 
ful of  hosts.  Champagne  cocktails  are 
found  to  enliven  the  eagle,  and  are  finely 
supplied  to  the  friends  of  that  bird.  So 
the  supper  was  excellent,  and  the  efl^(^ 
upon  tne  Spaniards  was  extraordinary. 
Stout  old  ladies  were  heard  exclaiming, 
through  mouthfuls  of  unwonted  fowl  and 
tongue,  that  if  they  had  thought  it  would 
be  anything  like  this^  they  would  have 
brought  Tio  Jorge  —  Uncle  George.  Where 
was  he  on  such  an  occasion  ?  Why  was 
he  not  having  a  slice  off  the  estranjerof 
The  nephews  of  these  old  girls,  meanwhile, 
organized  a  cutting-out  expedition,  and 
having  discovered  where  more  champagne 
was.  made  a  gallant  attack  upon  the  stores 
A  British  vessel  on  the  Sfediterranean 
station,  detached  to  the  coast  of  Spain, 
sometimes  makes  the  mistake  of  attempt- 
ing to  begin  friendly  relations  by  a  balL 
The  result,  in  every  instance,  is  the  same. 
The  society  of  the  place  flocks  to  the  en- 
tertainment, and  tne  entertainers  never 
hear  of  their  guests  afterwards. 

Some  vestiges  still  exist,  however,  of  a 
friendly  little  custom  which  was  wearing 
out  in  Mr.  Ford*8  time.  It  has  happened 
to  ourselves,  at  least  once,  to  find,  on  set- 
tling with  the  mozo  at  a  cafdy  that  our  shot 
had  been  paid  by  a  Spaniard,  who  had 
done  us  that  honour  from  observing  (we 
fear  from  our  accent)  that  we  were  stran- 
gers in  the  land.  Once,  also,  in  another 
city,  at  a  tahle-cThote,  some  officers  sent  the 
waiter  round  with  their  sherry-bottle,  the 
contents  of  which  were  all  the  more  wel- 
come because  good  sherry  can  hardly  be 
got,  except  by  ordering  it  expressly  from 
Andalusia,  and  average  sherry  is  as  dear 
as  in  London.  These  humane  practices, 
though  falling  into  desuetude,  are  not  ex- 
tinct; and  the  foreigner  who  finds  himself 
dining  in  public,  may  send  a  glass  of  cham- 
pagne to  a  lady  without  impertinence, 
and  it  will  be  a  good  preparation  for  a 
little  chat.  The  Spaniards  are  sociahle 
when  thrown  in  one's  way  in  travelling, 
in  hotels,  &c. ;  and  are  not  haunted  by  the 
reserve  which  Johnson  used  to  blame  our 
people  for,  nor  by  the  inward  pressure  of 
class  feeling  from  which  many  honest 
Britons  suffer.  Unfortunately,  travelling 
is  very  uncomfortable  work  in  Spain ;  and  a 
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ft3&Ze-<rAaf6  makes  severe  demands  upon  the 
stomach,  the  neryes,  and  the  temper.  To 
see  a  knife  used  as  if  the  man  using  it  were  a 
professional  cut-throat  about  to  practise  on 
himself:  to  see  such  a  man  spit  freely  dur- 
ing the  meal;  to  have  a  whiff  of  his 
tobacco-smoke  flying  lightly  over  your 
omelette,  —  these  are  among  the  pangs  of 
exile  I  We  welcome,  therefore,  a  new 
edition  of  a  Spanish  cookery-book,*  which 
(in  the  interest  of  our  readers)  we  bought 
the  other  day»  and  which  contains  some 
excellent  observations  on  behaviour  at 
table. 

The  man  who  is  not*  a  good  gastro- 
nome,*' says  our  writer,  "uses  the  same 
spoon  for  every  plate,  strikes  his  fork 
ag^nst  his  teeth,  and  picks  them  with  it 
into  the  bargain."   This  unhappy  being  is 
warned  that  such  things  are  riaicalous  and 
disagreeable  among  people  of  fashion  — 
gente  de  moda.   The  good  gastronome  is 
next  brought  forwara  to  set  him  an  ex- 
ample.  He  employs  spoon  and  knife  on 
proper  occasions,  according  to  the  dish,  — 
well  aware  that  if  he  makes  a  mistake  in 
helping  fruit,  ices,  or  pastry,  he  is  giving 
proof  that  he  has  not  been  brought  up  in 
a  bouse  where  such  dishes  are  known. 
Haste  in  sitting  down,  the  choice  of  a  seat 
that  does  not  belong  to  him,  an  ostenta- 
tion of  puerile  appetite,  eyes  greedily 
fixed  on  tne  eatables,  and  a  gluttonous  air, 
ten  €iire  gulaso,  are  all  avoided  by  el  buen 
g€i$tr6nomon   To  eat  in  a  hurry  argues  mis- 
ery and  hunger,  and  that  the  guest  has 
only  come  to  eat.   Nor  is  silence  to  be 
maintained ;  the  guest  is  to  enliven  the 
table  with  jokes  and  festive  conversations, 
since  it  is  no  place  for  treating  of  serious 
events ;  yet  he  is  not  to  be  a  mere  buffoon, 
lest  the  terrible  suspicion  should  be  aroused 
that  the  wine  has  got  into  his  head.  Those 
who  follow  exactly  these  precepts,  main- 
taining self-possession  ana  decency,  and 
using  tooth-picks  (adroitly  introduced  in 
the  concluding  paragraph),  will  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  the  table :  "  celebrating  them 
with  the  enchantments  of  festive  poetry, 
and  being  at  the  same  time  the  delight  of 
society.'*   (p.  50.) 

In  this  little  treatise  we  recognize  the 
spirit  of  a  man  of  genius,  and  a  reformer, 
animated  by  a  true  ambition  for  the  im- 
provement of  his  race;  a  man,  in  fact, 
whom  we  do  not  hesitate  to  rank  with  the 
patriots  of  the  Revolution  that  it  fell  to 
our  lot  to  witness  in  1868.  Such  changes 
as  he  recommends  in  Spanish  habits,  will, 

•  S'uevo  Arte  de  Cbdna;  TeoHooy  Pnotioo,  For 
Jun  AJtimlrM.  (UTh) 


no  doubt)  be  brought  about  slowly,  and 
they  are  —  to  employ  a  figure  which  our 
readers  may  have  heard  before  —  steps  in 
the  right  direction.  Of  the  cookery  re- 
ceipts of  our  friend  we  cannot  speak  so 
well  as  of  his  labours  in  the  cause  of  the 
moral  reform  of  the  table.  He  is  too  fond 
of  garlic  (ajo^f  that  cictUis  allium  nocentius 
which  is  so  disagreeable  an  element  in  the 
dishes,  and  the  breaths  of  the  sweet  south. 
He  is  for  destroying  the  flavour  of  part- 
ridges by  cooking  them  with  sardines  in- 
side, with  laurel-leaves,  orange-juice,  and 
what  not  But  indeed,  cookery  is  at  as 
low  an  ebb  as  any  other  art  in  Spain.  The 
materials  for  the  artist  are  inferior  to  be- 
gin with.  The  meat  and  poultry  are  badly 
fed ;  the  sea-coast  people  fish  as  little  as 
possible ;  even  the  fruit  is  poor  from  want 
of  cultivation  —  and  that  in  a  country 
where  oranges  ripen  in  the  open  air.  It  is 
often  difficult  to  get  fresh  butter  in  the 
greatest  cities,  where  an  oil  unsavoury 
enough  to  spoil  an  Englishman's  salad, 
serves  as  the  native  substitute.  Thick 
chocolate,  hacalao  or  salt-fish,  a  pucker o  or 
stew,  supplying  first  a  rather  watery  soup 
and  then  some  stringy  bouillij  make  up 
with  tomatoes,  olives,  and  cakes,  the  ordi- 
nary fare  of  a  Spanish  household.  For- 
eigners cannot  take  to  it  kindly,  unless  by 
beginning  young ;  but  they  can  do  no 
better  except  by  resorting  to  some  restau' 
rant  kept  by  a  Frenchman ;  or  labourinij^ 
to  dine  in  the  English  manner  in  second- 
rate  style,  at  prices  for  which  excellent 
provender  can  be  obtained  in  London. 
The  inferiority  of  kid  to  Scotch  or  Welsh 
mutton ;  of  ewe  cheese  and  goats'  milk  to 
the  produce  of  British  dairies ;  the  total 
absence  of  such  thing  as  salmon,  grouse, 
pheasant,  venison,  &c.,  not  to  mention  the 
humbler  luxuries,  gooseberries,  and  ginger- 
beer  (in  a  climate,  too,  so  suggestive  of 
ihandy-gaff !) ;  these  are  not  considerations 
to  be  despised  by  any  means.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  master  such 
"  acquired  tastes  "  as  a  taste  for  snails 
(caracoles)^  although  the  ancients  not  only 
ate  them,  but  had  cochlearia,  or  cochlearum 
vivaria,  in  which  to  keep  and  fatten  them. 
The  Spaniards  are  fond  of  snails  in  soup 
and  other  forms.  And  after  a  thunder- 
storm, with  its  wild  showers,  has  passed 
away,  you  may  see  the  lights  of  the  snail- 
gatherers  twinkling  along  the  hill-sides,  in 
the  evening,  as  they  search  for  their  prey 
in  the  moist  earth.  i 
We  may,  perhaps,  at  the  risk  of  over- 
refining,  connect  the  comparative  discom- 
fort of  Spain  home-life  at  once  with  the 
vulgarities  of  the  tdble-d^hdUy  and  the  tumid 
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extravagance  of  the  politeness  of  the 
streets.  Simplicity  in  good  breeding  is 
one  of  the  last  results  of  refinement,  and 
refinement  begins  at  home.  The  lowest 
vulgarity  is  to  put  a  diamond  ring  on  dirty 
fingers,  and  the  exact  analogy  to  this  is 
the  affectation  of  stately  manners  by 
people  whose  domestic  habits  are  sordid ; 
their  rooms  musty,  and  so  arranged  that 
the  very  kitchen  itself  is  in  awkward 
proximity  to  the  most  incongruous  parts 
of  the  building.  In  the  promenade,  how- 
ever, the  corridors  of  the  theatre,  and  so 
forth,  the  sham-baronial  ideal  resumes  its 
ascendancy ;  and  throughout  the  country, 
manners  are  coloured  by  the  prevailing  in- 
fluence of  non-domestic  habits.  Hence  the 
increasing  dressiness  of  Spanish  women, 
whose  naturaleza  —  their  most  famous 
charm  —  is  observed  to  be  losing  its  deli- 
cate bloom,  and  going  the  way  of  the  man- 
tilla. Just  at  present,  we  are  glad  to  say 
that  there  is  a  reaction  in  favour  of  the 
veil;  but  the  general  tendency  of  the 
times  is  to  supersede  the  old  poetry  of  tra- 
ditional Spanish  costume  by  all  the  showy 
extravagances  of  the  modes.  These  de- 
stroy the  grace  of  the  Andaluzas,  and 
turn  into  grotesque  comedy  the  prosaic 
common-place  of  the  Catalanas.  As  for 
the  men,  their  dress,  now,  is  in  a  general 
way  imitated  from  the  French ;  and  about 
as  "  romantic  "  as  if  it  had  beeil  modelled 
upon  those  queer  sketches  of  men  of  fash- 
ion, which  adorn  the  windows  of  enterpris- 
ing Jew  tailors  in  some  quarters  of  our 
own  capital.  It  is  curious  to  see  how  de- 
pendent the  Spanish  are  upon  the  French 
—  whom  they  dislike  so  cordially  — -  for  the 
little  things  as  well  as  the  great  things  of 
life.  We  showed  in  our  last  paper  that 
they  only  know  English  books,  ana  only  a 
few  of  them,  by  translations  made  through 
the  French.  Even  French  fans  are  easier 
to  get  than  Spanish  in  a  country  where 
fans  are  universally  carried,  indoors  and 
out-of-doors,  and  are  as  indispensable  as 
petticoats. 

We  might  almost  say  that,  nowadays, 
the  one  entirely  distinctive  feature  of  Span- 
ish life  left*  is  the  bull-fight.  And  this  is 
a  very  significant  fact.  It  shows  that  the 
essential  Spanish  character  still  remains 
unchanged,  however  much  the  novelties 
of  external  speculations  and  external  habits 
may  play  upon  and  modify  the  country. 
Nay,  the  barbarism  of  the  national  sport 
has  been  adapted  to  the  new  world  of  rail- 
ways in  a  business-like  way ;  and  from  one 
point  of  view,  it  has  expanded  itself,  and 

Sined  in  strength,  within  the  lifetime  of 
e  present  generation.   The  sport  (origi- 


nally, as  we  all  know,  a  Moorish  one)  was 
long  confined  to  Andalusia  and  Madrid,  or 
chiefly  cherished  in  those  parts  of  Spain. 
It  was  a  new  thing  in  Barcelona  so  lately 
as  1885,  and  the  massacres  there,  that 
year,  began  with  the  dragging  of  a  boH 
that  had  displeased  the  populace  throuefa 
the  streets — no  uncommon  introduction 
to  Spanish  tumults  generally.  What 
would  England  say  if  Manchester  should 
suddenly  take  up  the  prize-ring,  or  an- 
nounce to  the  public  the  establishment  of 
a  new  Lea?u^  for  the  restoration  of  bear- 
baiting  and  cock-fighting  ?  Now  Catalonia 
is  a  Spanish  Lancashire,  with  Barcelona 
for  its  Manchester,  as  Mr.  Ford  obseves ; 
and  yet  it  not  only  adopted  this  old 
African  recreation  so  recently  as  we  have 
seen,  but  its  bull-ring  is  the  second  in  mze 
of  all  Spain.  It  holds  some  eleven  thoa- 
sand  spectators,  and  there  are  bull-fights  in 
it  every  year.  Having  naturalized  the 
bull-fight,  Catalonia  in  a  few  years  more 
accepted  the  railway-system  ;  and  the  rail- 
ways of  Spain  have  assisted  in  keepii^ 
bull-fighting  up,  for  the  stars"  of  the 
ring  so  "starring"  the  provinces,  when 
Madrid  and  Seville  can  spare  them,  just  as 
our  actors  go  to  Liverpool  and  Edinburzfa, 
and  take  the  bulls  with  them.  The  bulls 
are  at  first  left  in  some  field  near  the  city 
in  which  they  are  to  perform  and  be  per- 
formed upon ;  and  we  once  knew  an  Eng- 
lishman, when  out  shooting,  drop  upon  a 
collection  of  them,  to  which  he  bid  a  civil 
and  very  rapid  farewelL 

The  town  is  soon  extensively  covered 
with  play-bills,  in  which  a  bull  with  formid- 
able horns  is  a  prominent  object,  llie 
public  is  informed  from  what  breeding- 
grounds  the  animals  come,  the  best  be- 
ing as  well  known  as  the  stables  of  oar 
trainers  of  race-horses.  A  list  of  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  the  performers  follows; 
and  tickets  are  sold  at  the  confectioners' 
and  elsewhere.  The  entertainment  is  al- 
ways presided  over  by  the  competent  au- 
thority, generally  the  civil  governor ;  and 
thus  the  State  makes  itself  responsible  for 
the  effect  upon  the  popularcharacter  of  the 
amusement. 

The  perverse  sentimentalism  with  which 
things  Spanish  are  usually  regarded  by  the 
wandering  British  tourist  weighs  upon  ns 
at  this  point.  Shall  we  be  thought  desti- 
tute of  a  feeling  for  the  picturesque,  or 
cynical,  or  efibminate,  or  all  three,  if  we 
venture  to  say  in  plain  English  that  we 
think  the  Spanish  bull-fight  a  degrading, 
savage,  and  rather  stupid  and  tiresome  ex- 
hibition ?  Be  it  so,  if  so  it  must  be.  Bat 
the  truth  is,  that  no  writer  has  yet  taken, 
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not  the  buU,  but  the  bull-fight  by  the 
horns  properly.  Even  the  admirable  Ford 
is  too  lenient,  which  is  not  his  usual  fault 
—  although,  by  the  way,  his  comparative 
ffentleness  on  this  point  will  not  atone,  in 
Spanish  eyes,  for  his  loyal  labours  in  hon- 
our of  the  campaigns  of  the  Duke  of  Well- 
ington. Already,  in  his  time,  within  thirty 
years,  the  graves  of  our  Peninsular  heroes 
(when  they  did  get  graves)  required  an  Old 
ilortality. 

^But  the  bull-fi^ht  is  such  a  capital 
thing  to  describe  1"  Yes!  and  that  is 
precisely  why  we  do  not  choose  to  de- 
scribe it.  An  honest  description  would  be 
sickening.  It  would  be  a  picture  of  a 
shambles;  a  lively  sketch  of  a  knackers'- 
yard ;  something  that  would  not  be  allowed 
to  be  hung  up  in  a  Smithfield  tap-room. 
It  may  seem  unfair  to  say  that  the  modern 
bnll-fight  is  a  show,  where  people  go  to  see 
broken-down  cab-horses  ripped  Up  by  half- 
wild  bulls.  But  this  is  the  exact  truth, 
nevertheless ;  and  the  proof  of  it  is  that 
aU  compromises,  all  displays  of  trained 
bulls  or  bulls  with  tipped  horns;  mere 
feats  of  manly  agility  and  grace,  unaccom- 
panied with  downright  skughter,  flanks 
streaming  with  core,  and  entrails  trailing 
in  the  dust — aU  such  displays,  of  which 
torture  forms  no  part,  fall  utterly  fiat,  and 
hajrdly  meet  any  patronage.  The  yells  for 
cahallos  *'  when  the  carnage  runs  short, 
show  what  the  public  want ;  and  they  are 
content  to  wait  for  the  concluding  chapter, 
the  butchery  of  the  bull,  till  they  have 
seen  some  more  screws  kicking  in  anguish 
upon  the  sand.  Anciently,  as  stiU,  in 
theory,  the  bull-fight  was  a  combat  be- 
tween a  well-mounted  and  skillful  horse- 
man, with  assistants  on  foot,  and  a  wild 
animal.  But  it  has  degenerated,  like 
everything  else,  till  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
a  screw's  side  turned  to  receive  the  bull's 
horns  has  become  the  essential  pleasure 
of  the  holiday.  If  the  bull  stops  to  gore  a 
half-dead  horse,  in  running  round  the 
arena,  there  is  a  eeneral  laugh.  Surely, 
there  is  nothing  either  picturesque  or  skil- 
ful in  a  detail  like  that  r 

And,  indeed,  the  "picturesque"  and 
''skilful"  elements  of  this  decrepit  game 
are  what  writers  for  effect  most  exagger- 
ate. The  sweeping  circles  of  a  Soutnem 
crowd,  rising  row  above  row  under  a  sky 
of  milky  blue,  do  undoubtedly  produce  an 
efiect ;  but  it  is  essentially  an  effect  of  the 
moment.  The  mass  of  spectators  is  tem- 
porarily impressive,  but  when  you  exam- 
ine it,  however  briefly,  the  ruffianly  ele- 
ments stand  forth  so  prominently,  that  the 
poetry  vanishes,  and  a  reaction  against  the 


mere  brute  force  of  numbers  rises  strongly 
within  you^     Then,  as  to  the  skill 

E laved.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the 
ull  is  "  got  at  ^'  before  he  is  let  out,  and 
more  or  less  disabled  by  some  cowardly 
blow.  But  in  any  case  the  odds  are  so 
conclusively  and  overwhelmingly  against 
him,  that  fight "  is  not  the  proper  word 
for  the  game ;  and  that  so  far  from  regard- 
ing the  bull  as  an  enemy,  you  find  your- 
self wishing  that,  once  in  a  way,  he  would 
get  the  best  of  it,  and  hint  a  Uttle  lesson 
of  humanity  to  his  tormentors  by.  giving 
them  a  friendly  poke  in  the  ribs.  No 
doubt  there  are  prettv  interludes.   It  is 

Eretty  to  see  the  handerUleros  charge  the 
ull  —  light  as  dandng-ffirls,  steady  as 
skirmishing  rifiemen  —  and  dart  the  gaudy 
banderiUas  of  gay  colour  and  keen  edge 
into  his  dense  hide.  It  is  exciting  also, 
and  without  the  coarse  excitement  of 
mere  cruelty,  to  watch  the  wary  perform- 
er, handkerchief  in  hand,  receive  a  bull's 
charge,  sitting  on  a  chair,  and  evade  it  at 
the  last  instant  by  the  most  dexterous 
bound  aside  that  one  can  imagine.  But 
all  such  little  touches  are  few  and  rare; 
and  the  steady  rending  of  horses's  bellies, 
the  successive  butchery  of  bull  after  bull, 
make  up  the  real  staple  of  the  afternoon's 
pleasure,  and  are  at  once  loathsome  and 
wearisome.  The  bull,  of  course,  ought  to 
die  at  last  by  one  subtle  thrust — buen 
estoque.  But  such  artistic  stabs  of  the 
matador  are  rare.  The  majority  of  bulls 
are  killed  by  repeated  blows,  and  many  of 
them  with  a  poniard  or  dagger.  The 
dragging  away  of  the  huge  carcase  by  a 
train  of  mules  galloping  and  jinglins  their 
bells  is  a  favourite  part  of  the  display. 
When  an  unpopular  man  is  assassinated  in 
Spain,  or  a  criminal's  bodv  falls  into  the 
hands  of  the  popxdacho,  a  dragging  of  the 
poor  dying  victim,  or  the  more  fortunate 
corpse  by  the  heels  more  tauronm^  is  still 
common.  Cases  of  it  have  happened  more 
than  onoe  not  far  from  where  we  are  writ- 
ing since  the  Revolution  of  1868. 

Perhaps  the  best  omen  regarding  the 
future  of  the  bull-fight,  is  a  certain  sensi- 
tiveness among  the  better  educated  Span- 
iards to  the  opinion  of  foreigners  regard- 
ing it.  They  are  glad  to  see  Englishmen 
going  there ;  but  would  find  it  difficult  to 
prove  that  Englishmen  of  good  condition 
and  culture,  or  still  less,  English  women, 
ever  make  a  habit  of  going.  To  do  a 
thing  from  curiosity,  or  in  order  to  acquire 
a  right  to  criticize  it,  once  in  a  way,  is  a 
very  different  matter  from  doing  a  thing 
for  pleasure  and  as  an  amusement  in  har- 
mony with  a  man's  ordinary  occupations. 
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But  the  Spaniard  is  most  unlucky  when 
his  Espaflolismo  prompts  him  to  defend  his 
national  sport,  which  he  often  says,  a  for- 
eigner thinks  barbarous,  because  he  is  not 
"  used  "  to  it ;  as  if  all  nations  had  not 
once  been  "  used  "  to  practices  which  their 
mature  taste  rejects;  while  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  habit  is  good  because  it  is  a 
habit,  begs  the  question  in  the  most  bare- 
faced manner.  Finding  this  position  un- 
tenable —  for,  indeed,  reasoning  is  not  his 
parley  and  his  isolation  in  Europe  makes 
it  difficult  to  him  to  understand  European 
feelinff  —  our  Spaniard  carries  the  war 
into  the  Briti^  camp,  and  boldly  affirms 
that  what  bull-fights  are  to  Spain,  prize- 
fights are  to  England.  But,  even  admit- 
ting all  that  can  be  said  against  the  prize- 
ring,  when  was  it  ever  such  a  national  in- 
stitution, so  powerful  for  influence  over 

nular  character,  as  the  bull-ring?  When 
Queen  Victoria  ever  take  her  young 
consort  to  see  Tom  Spring  set-to  with 
Deaf  Burke  —  (we  beg  pardon  of  these 
great  men*s  memories  if  this  be  an  an- 
achronism) —  which  would  have  been  just 
what  the  new  King  of  Spain  felt  obliged 
to  do,  in  the  corresponding  position, 
t'other  day  ?  What  would  the  most  faith- 
ful Liberal  journals  say,  if  the  wives  of  the 
Prime  Minister  and  other  members  of  the 
Cabinet  were  to  prepare  the  colours  for  a 
couple  of  bruisers  about  to  meet  each 
other  before  12,000  or  14,000  people,  in 
Hyde  Park? 

But,  although  some  Spaniards  begin  to 
see  that  the  bull-fight  is  an  obsolete  and 
demoraHzing  barbarism,  there  is  little 
chance  of  it;^  disappearing  for  generations 
to  come.  It  will  probably  outlast  the 
Carnival,  which  decays  with  the  decaying 
severity  of  the  Lent,  for  which  it  is  a  prep- 
aration. Besides,  the  Carnival  appeals  to 
the  love  of  fan  and  colour  only ;  whereas 
deeper  and  more  enduring  Spanish  in- 
stincts are  gratified  by  the  bestial  joys  of 
the  arena.  The  Barcelona  Carnival  is  the 
most  famous  of  Spain.  The  Rambla,  with 
its  long  carriage-roads  running  alongside 
the  trees  which  border  its  central  prome- 
nade, is  admirably  suited  to  the  grotesque 
and  vivacious  show.  There,  during  the 
crowning  three  days,  flow  in  steady 
streams,  round  and  round,  the  motley 
equipages  of  the  procession ;  and  of  those 
who  come  out  to  see  the  general  harle- 
quinade. Mounted  Indians,  Moorish  chiefs, 
and  figures  in  antique  uniformi,  ride  by 
on  horse-back ;  while  carriages  containing 
the  most  dissimilar  groups,  —  a  British 
swell  sitting  silent  and  btasd  beside  his 
haughty  spouse,  —  niggers,  masquers  with 


hideous  noses  in  striped  garments,  and 
fiehtinflT  parties  armed  with  pellets  <^ 
white  dust,  roll  on  in  unbroken  une.  He 
balconies  are  crowded  firom  end  to  end ; 
the  central  promenade  likewise ;  and  the 
roar  which  passes  along  the  line  seems  to 
shake  the  leaves  of  the  sycamore-trees. 
The  roar  is  loudest  at  the  points,  where, 
from  clubs  or  hotels,  a  knot  of  warriors 
has  planted  itself  to  defy  the  war-chariots 
passing  below.  The  heroes  in  the  latter 
spring  to  their  feet,  and  launch  at  the  hos- 
tile balcony  a  glittering  snowy  shower, 
which  is  replied  to  with  equal  force.  More 
gentle  combatants  drop  upon  a  passing 
carriage  a  rain  of  spring-flowero,  or  dart 
at  a  mounted  officer  a  malignant  sugai^ 
plum.  Satire  plays  a  part  in  the  Carnival 
as  in  the  ancient  Saturnalia ;  and  it  quick- 
ly felt  the  operation  of  the  Revolution. 
Byron  tells  us  in  Beppo  of  the  Venice  Car- 
nival :  — 

All  kinds  of  dress,  ezoept  the  eoolesiastical. 
All  people,  as  their  Ikncies  hit,  may  choose. 
But  no  one  in  these  parts  may  quis  the  olergy. 
Therefore  take  heed,  ye  ftree-thinkers,  I  ch&rge 

But  Spain,  too,  has  her  free-thinkers,  ISfre 
pensaaores  —  (there  is  a  regular  association 
of  them  in  Barcelona) — and  the  Revo- 
lution has  made  public  demonstrations 
easier  for  them.  So  at  Barcelona,  in  the 
Carnival,  a  coach-full  of  burlesque  priests 
may  be  seen  among  the  other  oddities  — 
the  maskers,  with  squeaking  voices,  sitting 
on  the  sides  of  their  friend's  carriages, 
and  the  rest.  We  must  not  touch  on  the 
obscene  element,  characteristic  of  South- 
ern corruption,  from  which  the  Carnival  is 
not  altogether  free.  It  exists,  however; 
and  we  may  mention  as  a  slight  trait  of 
Spanish  manners,  that  a  ball  is  given  by 
the  richer  Spanish  youths  at  CamivU 
times,  the  tiokets  to  which  might  be  seized 
in  England,  under  Lord  Campbell's  Act. 

By  out-of-door  amusements,  as  we  csll 
them  in  England,  the  Spaniards  would 
mean  almost  exactly  the  contrary  of  what 
we  do,  if  they  used  the  expression.  It  is 
extraordinary  how  little  they  walk,  ride, 
shoot,  swim,  or  use  any  kind  of  exercise. 
At  their  schools  the  youngsters  have  some- 
times a  garden ;  but  it  is  as  little  a  scene 
of  gymnastics,  as  of  Athenian  converss^ 
tions  on  philosophy.  The  absurd  custom, 
too,  at  their  scnools,  of  putting  in  oni- 
form  lads  destined  to  be  pettifoggers,  or 
half-trained  doctors,  tends  to  foster  an 
early  prisgism,  to  keep  them  out  of  ha^ 
mony  wi^nature,  and  so  to  prepare  them 
to  aeek  relief  from  premature  ennui  in  pre- 
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mature  yice.  For  this  want  of  exercise, 
**  the  climate  "  is  the  excuse ;  as  **  the  gov- 
ernment "  is  for  other  kinds  of  individual 
inferiority.  And  one  excuse  is  as  absurd 
as  the  other.  Some  parts  of  the  summer 
are  severely  hot,  though  even  in  them  the 
mornings  are  delicious.  But  there  are 
several  winter  months,  when  any  sort  of 
open  air  exertion  is  not  only  po3sible,  but 
delightful.  In  the  long  run,  the  climate  is 
emphatically  "  temperate,"  running  to  no. 
great  excess  either  way ;  and  would  be 
still  more  enjoyable,  and  would  be  free 
from  its  occasional  danger?,  if  the  best 
nae  were  made  of  it.  Yet,  although 
bragged  of  on  the  one  hand,  it  is,  on  the 
other,  cruelly  made  accountable  for  the 
most  various  short-comings.  £ven  edu-^ 
eated  Spaniards  will  tell  you  that  ".the . 
(dimate  "  is  too  hot  for  severe  labours  in ' 
letters  or  sciences.  Ask  him,  "  How  then, 
did  the  Greeks  and  Romans  manage  to  do 
these  things  ? "  and  the  answer  will  be 
the  usual  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  —  which, 
according  to  the  occasion,  serves  to  ex- 
press contented  ignorance,  defeat,  indif- 
ference, or  despair.  But  shoulders  were 
made,  not  to  be  shrugged,  but  to  bear 
burdens ;  and  till  the  Spaniard  under- 
.  stands  this,  Spanish  constitutions  will  be 
mere  ceremonies,  and  Spanish  boasts  idle 
as  the  smoke  of  cigarettes. 

Of  course,  a  few  persons  here  and  there 
dabble  even  in  field-sports.  We  once 
heard  a  landed  proprietor  proving,  at  much 
length,  to  a  large  group  in  a  club,  that  in 
order  to  hit  a  bird  flyinz  rapidly  across 
you,  you  must  aim  somewhat  ahead  of  it. 
Here,  at  least,  was  a  discoverer  of  no  com- 
mon merit.  So,  again,  a  young  man, 
'•bucketing*'  up  and  down  the  road  on  a 
hack  trained  in  the  military  style,  may  be 
seen  occasionally.  Nay,  a  horse-race  ab- 
solutely was  started  in  one  great  city, 
being  neld  in  nothing  less  than  a  hipo- 
DROMO,  for  anv  race-course  of  an  inferior 
dignity  of  appellation  would  have  been  un- 
worthy of  the  national  pre-eminence.  The 
nmning  was  comic.  But  the  Spaniards 
were  so  delighted  that  they  got  up  hurdle- 
races  also,  at  the  first  of  which  tnree  out 
of  the  four  riders  were  spilt,  and  one  of 
them  seriously  hurt.  We  have  not  heard 
of  any  further  efforts.  By  the  way,  a 
lady's  riding  in  Spain  is  a  kind  of  portent, 
and  attracts  about  as  much  attention  as  a 
comet. 

With  regard  to  swimming,  the  same  de- 
ficiencies prevaiL  Nothing  can  be  meaner 
than  the  provision  made  for  bathing  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  With  what 
regret  does  one  look  back  to  the  bright- 
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coloured  white-awninged  shore-boats  of 
Malta,  and  their  neat  ladders,  in  which  one 
was  rowed  out  to  old  Bighi  Bay,  to  take  a 
glorious  header  in  the  sparkling  blue  !  On 
the  Spanish  coast,  mean  dirty  boats  for  the 
purpose  are  difficult  to  get  and  dear  to 
hire.  The  bathing-machine,  again.  Cock- 
ney, but  comfortable,  is  unknown.  There 
are  buildings  on  the  beach  with  cabins 
(and  a  bench  common  to  the  public),  from 
which  you  descend  by  wooden  stairs  into 
a  place  where  the  surf  breaks,  fortified  ^y 
stanchions,  bars,  and  ropes.  The  Spaniard 
usually  holds  on  by  a  rope,  and  dips  under 
at  intervals ;  or  if  he  tries  to  swim,  girds 
himself  with  calabazas  (pumpkins  or 
gourds),  suggesting,  as  he  floats  with  his 
friends,  that  a  market-boat  has  been  cap- 
sized among  them.  Bathing  is  more  a  san- 
itary matter  than  anything  else  with  them, 
and  lasts  but  a  short  part  of  their  long 
warm  summer.  The  domestic  tub,  regular 
with  an  English  gentleman  as  his  daily 
bread,  is  in  Spain  hardly  known. 

What,  then,  are  the  "  sports  ?  "  Well, 
there  is  shooting  at  rabbits  and  pigeons 
carefully  tethered  within  easy  range.  And 
there  are  dog-fights  (riilados  de  perros)^ 
chiefly 'on  Sundays.  And  there  are  bait- 
ings of  calves  by  dogs.  And  there  are 
combats  in  which  two  or  three  dogs  are  let 
loose  upon  a  donkey,  the  noble  animal  de- 
fending himself  with  his  heels.  Cock- 
fighting,  too,  exists,  although  not  on  any 
brilliant  scale.  There  is,  in  fact,  nothing 
thorough  in  Spanish  amusements,  brutal  or 
otherwise.  And  those  we  have  just  enu- 
merated are,  to  do  the  people  justice,  not  the 
pleasures  of  any  great  number  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  many  hours  they  spend  out  of 
the  house  are  spent,  by  preference,  in 
strolling,  gossiping,  sitting  under  the  trees, 
until  the  time  nas  come,  according  to  the 
season,  for  the  theatres  of  the  city,  or  the 
garden-theatres  of  the  suburbs. 

The  famous  old  Spanish  drama  has  had 
a  fate  not  unlike  its  only  rival  in  Europe 
—  our  own.  But  most  of  us  Englishmen 
have  had  twenty  good  opportunities  of 
hearing  Shakspeare,  or  Massinger,  for  one 
which  most  Spaniards  have  had  of  hearing 
Calderon  or  Lope.  The  old  plays  are 
scarce  ever  played  in  Spain ;  nor  is  there 
(on  the  other  hand^  either  that  critical 
study  of  them  by  individuals,  or  that 
vague,  general,  respectable  acquaintance 
with  them  in  society,  which  in  some  degree 
atones  to  our  old  English  dramatists  for 
their  absence  from  the  stage.  Spain,  how^ 
ever,  has  little  society-pieces  oy  living 
writers  which  are  weU  spoken  of;  and 
which  hold  their  own  fairly  against  the 
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competition  of  the  serioas  opera  of  Italy, 
and  the  comic  opera  of  France.  It  ia  char- 
acteristic of  Spain,  where  the  grandiose  en- 
joys a  kind  or  worship,  that  although  she 
cannot  afford  —  (that  ratal  faUa  de  recursos 
which  the  stranger  bears  of  as  the  expla- 
nation of  everythinffi)  —  to  engage  the 
highest  singers,  she  has,  in  the  Liceo  of 
Barcelona,  perhaps,  the  largest  opera- 
house —  in  Europe.  The  house  is  really 
magnificent.  But  being  above  the  natural 
wants  of  the  city,  so  much  of  its  cost  fell 
upon  rich  men,  who  hold,  as  proprietors, 
the  best  boxe^,  that  no  mnnagement  can 
alTorJ  to  vie  with  the  great  cities  of  Eu- 
rope in  bidding  for  artists.  The  roominess 
of  this  place  is  something  surprising. 
There  are  two  or  three  sitting-rooms  be- 
hind some  boxes,  where  cards  and  cigars 
can  be  as  comfortably  enjoyed  as  at  a 
club,  and  every  box  has  at  least  one, 
where  you  can  escape  from  the  perform- 
ance if  it  happens  to  be  a  bore.  It  is 
pleasant  to  know  that  Spaniards  do  not 
absolutely  smoke  within  the  theatre  itself. 
But  between  every  act  what  a  rush  there 
is  to  the  lobbies,  and*  what  a  platoon-firing 

—  the  rattle  of  chatter  with  rolls  of  smoke 

—  begins  1 

The  Spaniard  listens  with  much  gravity 
to  music  Ho  esteems  himself  a  critical 
connoisseur ;  is  an  severe  upon  a  false  note 
as  upon  a  bad  peseta ;  and  hisses  unmerci- 
fully. There  is  no  more  tenderness  for  a 
tenor,  than  for  a  toro,  if  either  of  them  fails 
in  what  is  expected  from  him.  The  Span- 
iard is  not  looking  at  the  matter,  in  either 
case,  as  one  of  taste  only,  but  as  one  of 
money,  and  he  rigidly  exacts  his  money's 
worth.  The  loose  liberality  in  matters  of 
cash  that  is  seen  in  the  North,  is  onl v  found 
among  Cubans.  But  a  Cuban  hardly  cares 
to  be  called  a  Spaniard.  To  him,  Cuba  is 
"  my  country,"  and  he  spends  his  dollars 
like  a  Yankee. 

The  influence  of  France,  so  frequently 
touched  upon  in  these  papers,  has  given  an 
actress  who  find^  her  audience  hetivy,  a 
sure  charm  for  awakening  it  in  our  days. 
The  opera,  which  ought  to  be  comic,  is  — 
let  us  suppose  —  hanging  fire.  Clouds  are 
gathering  over  the  dusky  faces.  Fans 
move  more  impatiently  than  usual.  Ay, 
dios  tnio!**  exclaims  Dolores,  wearily. 
^^Madre  de  Dios!**  sighs  Pilar.  And  the 
young  ladies  in  green  silk  in  yonder  box, 
who  are  supposed  each  to  have  a  herd  of 
ten  thousand  cattle  for  dowry,  in  South 
America,  flirt  with  more  activity  than  ever. 
Suddenly,  the  orchestra  strikes  up  a  few 
bars  ofa  peculiarly  lively  tune.  The  actress, 
seizing  her  dress,  and  thrusting  forward 


one  leg  with  a  familiar  and  beloved  gestme, 
dances  two  or  three  —  and  only  two  or 
three  —  steps  in  front  of  the  chief  comic 
man.  The  whole  scene  changes  as  if  by 
magic.  A  delirium  of  delight  seizes  the 
aumence.  It  is  the  cancan !  But  the  de- 
light brief,  for,  as  we  all  know,  ynora'idad 
is  one  of  the  watchwords  (perhaps  the 
most  amusing  one)  of  the  Revolution,  and 
the  civil  governor  has  ordered  that  the 
cancan  shall  not  be  danced.  Spaniards, 
with  all  their  rant  about  liberty  nowadays, 
take  quite  kindly  to  being  policed.  The 
habit  of  obedience  to  the  man  in  office  lies 
deep  in  their  blood.  So  a  "  moral "  gov- 
ernor just  prohibits  a  dance,  or  shuts  up  a 
club  where  he  thinks  there  is  too  much 
gambling,  by  his  own  fiat.  And  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  a  country  like  Spain  could 
be  ruled  in  any  other  way.  She  is  scarcely 
more  fit  for  self-sovernment,  in  our  British 
sense,  than  the  Zoological  Gardens. 

Apropos  of  gambling,  let  us  notice  the 
extraordinary  prevalence  of  it  in  Spain. 
More  than  anything  else,  it  U  supposed  to 
have  ruined  the  fortunes  of  the  nobility; 
and  the  most  famous  modern  soldiers, 
whose  names  are  in  everybody's  mouth, 
have  been  notorious  for  it.  All  Spaniards 
are  believed  to  like  it.  from  the  urchin  who 
puts  in  his  cuartoz  at  a  wheel  of  fortune 
or  a  raffie,  to  the  grandee  who  stakes  his 
omas  (six teen-dollar  gold-pieces,  fair  to 
see  I )  on  the  turn  of  a  card.  San  Sebas- 
tian is  now  the  summer  head-quarters  of 
gaming,  but  it  goes  on  all  over  the  coun- 
try. Cards  are  more  played  than  any- 
thing else  in  Spain.  The  pack  consists  of 
forty-eight,  divided  into  espadas^  or  sword  i 
(spades  V  )  ;  oros,  circular  pieces  of  gold : 
cfl/ww,  or  cups;  and  hastos,  clubs.  The 
court-cards  are  rey,  the  king,  sotcL,  the 
knave,  and  a  mounted  figure,  cabalio,  which 
makes  up  for  the  want  of  a  queen.  The 
ace  is  called  as.  In  regular  gambling, 
monle,  where  the  mere  diaw  of  a  cara 
settles  the  gain  or  loss,  is  one  of  the  best- 
known  games.  But  the  game  answering 
to  our  whist,  and  which  may  be  played  for 
high  or  nominal  stakes  equally,  is  tresiUo. 
In  tresUlo  there  are  three  players  —  the 
fourth  hand  being  in  common.  The  first 
player  nominates  trumps,  according  to  the 
strength  of  his  hand ;  but  may  be  super- 
seded by  the  second  player,  if  he,  with  the 
help  of  the  common  hand,  finds  himself 
still  stronger  in  any  class  of  card.  Trumps 
once  constituted,  the  game  goes  on  in  a 
general  way  like  whist.  Lon^  before  dark, 
you  may  see  respectable  old  Spanish  fo- 
gies at  their  casino  or  circulo  employed 
upon  this  game.   The  Spaniards  do  not 
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attempt  clnbs  upon  the  English  scale ;  nor 
can  you  get  anything  in  the  way  of  refresh- 
ment there,  except  what  may  be  conve- 
niently brought  in  from  a  cq/^.   But  the 
rooms  are  handsome.   There  are  Madrid 
and  French  newHpapers,  —  most  probably, 
also,  The  Times  and  Illustrated  London 
News,  and  sometimes  Punch    Not,  of 
course,  that  you  would  find  these  luxuries 
in  such  sleepy  old  capitals  as  Zaragoza 
and  Pamplona,  where  a  dignified  indiffer- 
ence to  modem  life  prevails,  and  the  nar- 
row antique  streets,  with  their  quaint 
population  gazing  at  the  stranger,  hardly 
&eem  to  belong  to  the  century.   Yet  every 
Spanish  town  has  its  cafi^  with  its  loungers 
and  players  at  dominoes,  its  glasses  of  hot 
milk,  orgeat,  and  rose-syrnp,  and  its  end- 
less clatter  amidst  clouds  of  tobacco-smoke. 
Even  a  revolution  or  insurrection  does 
not  disturb  the  current  of  existence  in  a 
Spanish  city  as  much  as  the  reader  may 
perhaps  suppose.   You  hear  that  barri- 
cades are  being  erected  in  such  and  such  a 
qnarter.   The  population  are  ordered  to 
keep  in-doors  after  a  signal  gun  from  the 
citadeL   Troops  bivouack  in  front  of  your 
honsei  musketry  is  heard  in  the  distance. 
But,  next  morning,  the  cooks  are  all  going 
to  market,  for  **  there  is  always  an  hour 
allowed  for  that,"  says  your  cocinera,  who 
has  seen  her  country  ruined  and  saved 
a  dozen  times,  and  never  found  that  it 
much  affected  the  price  of  tunny-fish,  kid, 
or  tomatoes.    The  cooks  well  in,  firing  re- 
commences, and  **  prodigies  of  valour  '*  are 
declared  by  the  local  papers  to  be  going 
on  on  both  sides.   "  Both  are  valiant,"  ex- 
claims the  editor,  urcring  peace.   In  a  little 
while  all  is  over.   The  revolt  has  failed. 
Nobody  seems  to  know  that  any  soldier 
has  been  hurt,  although  there  are  rumours 
that  a  poor  wine-shop  keeper  has  been 
killed  in  cold  blood,  because  the  black 
stains  on  his  hands  were  mistaken  for 
marks  of  gunpowder.   The  Captain-Gen- 
eral rides  through  the  city  with  a  showy 
staff  behind  him.   Order  is  safe.  The 
Captain-General  is  to  have  the  grand 
cross  of  Juana  la  Loca.   Shops  and  thea- 
tres open  again ;  and  the  foreigner  finds 
that  he  has  fulded  one  more  little  chapter 
to  his  experience  of  the  Manners  and 
Amasements  of  Spain. 
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SuBELT  if  edipse  expeditions  had  their 
mottoes,  that  of  the  expedition  of  this  year 


should  be  per  mare  per  ierram ;  for  it  has 
been  per  mare  per  terram  in  our  case  with 
a  vengeance  I  rrobably  when  we  return, 
the  curious  individuals  who  total  up  in  the 
T^imes  the  aggregate  number  of  years  thosa 
people  have  lived  whose  deaths  are  there 
recorded,  will,  in  asking  us  for  our  auto- 
graphs, beg  also  a  detailed  statement  of 
the  number  of  miles  each  of  us  has  trav- 
elled in  the  performance  of  our  duty.  I 
fear  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  give  the  in- 
formation ;  and  if  the  temperature  in  the 
shade  be  wanted  too,  the  thing  will  be 
perfectly  hopeless;  for,  thank  goodness, 
we  took  the  precaution  to  brine  no  ther- 
mometers ;  had  we  done  so  and  looked  at 
them,  it  might  have  been  all  over  with  us. 
Let  me  point  my  remarks.  A  week  ago  I 
was  at  6ekul,  having  travelled  I  know  not 
how  many  thousand  miles  by  sea,  and  hav- 
ing scarcely  set  foot  on  land  for  a  month. 
We  were  in  the  jungle,  the  heat  was  burn- 
ing, some  of  us  had  fever,  and  it  was  opium 
which  enabled  me  at  all  events  to  get 
through  the  eclipse,  for  it  was  that  memo- 
rable day,  just  a  week  ago.  Since  then, 
by  night  and  by  day.  Dr.  Thomson,  Cap- 
tain Maclear,  and  myself,  have  been — I 
seek  a  word,  wafted  is  too  weak,  jolted  is 
too  strong,  for  some  parts  of  our  journey, 
though  ridiculously  lacking  in  expression 
for  others  —  well,  conveyed  from  Bekul, 
now  in  men-carried  conveyances,  the  cun- 
ning bearers  with  their  plaintive  moaning, 
by  no  means  unmelodious,  keepine  step, 
giving  us  an  idea  of  the  tremendous  labour 
they  were  undergoing,  and  reminding  us 
of  a  certain  journey  which  we  must  all 
make  once ;  now  on  men's  shoulders,  now 
in  bullock  bandy,  speed  about  two  miles 
an  hour,  thanks  to  a  brutal  breach  of  con- 
tract, which  has  upset  my  plans  terribly, 
now  in  Indian  railway  carnages,  average 
speed  ten  miles  an  hour,  temperature  of 
carriage  at  noon  unknown,  and  lastly  in 
the  horse  transit  of  the  Madras  Carrying 
Company.  Oh !  that  their  carriages  were 
as  good  as  their  arrangements  and  the 
speed  of  thdr  horses ;  and,  now,  here  I  am 
shivering,  surrounded  by  hoar  frost,  with 
a  soupcon  of  a  difficulty  of  breathing  in 
this  higher  air  after  the  dense  atmosphere 
of  the  jungles,  but  all  the  same  in  an 
earthly  paradise  with  hedges  of  roses  al- 
though it  is  mid-winter,  the  whole  place  a 
perfect  garden.  I  am  at  Ootacamund,  at 
an  elevation  of  some  7,000  feet  with  an 
Austridian  fauna ;  and  within  a  few  hours 
I  hope  to  see  Janssen,  who  is  still  here ; 
Tennant,  Herschel,  and  Hennessyl  have 
unfortunately  mis^d,  owing  to  the  breach 
of  contract  already  referred  to. 
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Wo  can  all  of  as,  or  nearly  all  of  us,  af- 
ford to  laugh  DOW  at  any  iDConveniences 
we  have  Buffered ;  for  of  the  eleven  who 
landed  at  Galle  nine  have  seen  the  eclipse, 
some  of  us  perhaps  as  an  eclipse  has  never 
been  seen  before.  Unfortunately,  to  the 
regret  of  all,  Mr.  Abbay  and  Mr.  Friswell, 
who  were  among  the  best  prepared  for 
doing  good  work,  and  were  at  a  station 
at  which  everybody  said  cloudless  weather 
was  certain,  found  themselves  on  the  12th 
in  a  storm  of  cloud  and  mist,  which  ob- 
scured the  sun  for,  I  believe,  the  whole 
day.  With  this  exception  the  telegrams 
from  all  the  English  parties  have  been  sent 
regularly,  while  we  have  all  been  thankful 
to  learn  from  the  telegrams  which  Dr. 
Janssen  and  Colonel  Tennant  have  had  the 
great  courtesy  to  send  me,  that  they  too 
saw  the  eclipse  well,  as  also  did  Mr.  Pog- 
son,  as  I  gather  from  the  newspapers,  but 
of  course  the  details  of  their  observations 
are  still  unknown  to  me.  Hence,  I  can 
onlv  give  the  facts  observed  by  the  party 
at  Bekul  and  Poodocottah ;  Prof.  Respighi, 
who  observed  at  that  station,  having  joined 
me  at  Pothanore,  the  station  on  the  Mad- 
ras Railway,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  which 
we  ascended  yesterday  from  4.30  a.m.  till 

1  P.M. 

But  before  I  say  a  word  about  the  obser- 
vations themselves,  it  is  incumbent  upon 
me  to  express  our  deep  obligations  to  the 
supreme  Madras  and  Ceylon  Governments 
for  the  magnificent  manner  in  which  they 
have  aided  us.  Nothing  could  be  more 
complete  than  the  arrangements  at  Bekul 
made  by  the  collector,  Mr.  Webster,  and 
his  assistant,  Mr.  Mclvor,  both  for  the 
work  to  be  done  and  the  comfort  of  those 
who  had  to  do  it.  The  same  must  be  said 
for  the  Poodocottah  party,  where  not  only 
the  collector,  Mr.  Whiteside,  but  the  Rajah 
did  everything  in  their  power,  the  latter 
loading  the  observers  with  presents  when 
they  left.  We  have  at  present  heard  only 
of  the  discomforts  of  the  Manantoddy 
party,  and  it  is  clear  that  here  the  local 
arrangements  were  in  strong  contrast  to 
those  elsewhere.  The  Ceylon  parties,  who 
parted  from  the  main  body  at  Galle,  have 
doubtless  been  well  looked  after ;  as  Cap- 
tain Fyers,  the  Surveyor-General  of  the 
island,  accompanied  and  aided  them  in 
their  observations. 

This  brings  us  to  another  part  of  the  ar- 
rangements. The  Ceylon  party  had  the 
unreserved  use  of  the  Government  steamer 
the  Serendiby  to  take  them  from  Galle  to 
their  places  of  observation,  Jaffna  and 
Trincomalee,  both  on  the  coast,  and  the 
accommodation  on  board  was  perfect. 


The  Indian  parties  proceeded  to  tlieir  va- 
rious destinations,  or  the  ports  on  the 
coast  nearest  to  them,  in  the  Admirard 
flag-ship  the  Glasgow,  which,  however, 
could  not  remain  to  bring  them  back,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  has  given  rise  to  Tery 
considerable  inconvenience  and  great  risk 
for  the  instruments,  which  are  now  scat- 
tered all  along  the  line,  to  be  sent  to  the 
coast  and  from  the  coast  to  Bombay  or 
Galle,  as  circumstances  may  determine. 
This  of  course  was  not  to  be  helped,  and 
we  must  hope  for  the  best,  especially  as 
all  the  parties  have  done  their  utmost  in 
superintending  their  repacking,  and  hand-* 
ing  them  over  in  perfect  condition  to  the 
different  Government  officers  who  accom- 
panied each  party.  Siill,  although  it  was 
not  to  be  avoided,  the  withdrawal  of  the 
ship  has  been  the  unfortunate  circumstance 
in  the  arrangements.  Nothing  could  ex- 
ceed the  kindness  of  the  Admiral,  who  va- 
cated his  own  quarters  to  give  us  room,  of 
Captain  Jones,  who  took  the  warmest  in- 
terest in  our  proceedings,  and  helped  the 
arrangements  greatly,  and  by  the  officers 
of  the  ship  generally.  Without  the  equal 
kindness  of  Mr.  Webster  at  Bekul,  the  step 
from  the  Admiral's  cabin  into  the  jungle 
hut  would  have  been  a  seven-league  one. 

As  the  mail,  the  first  available  one  after 
the  eclipse,  leaves  this  place  to-day,  I  must 
lose  no  more  time  in  recording  prelimina- 
ries. I  will  therefore  at  once  state  the 
general  arrangements  of  the  parties,  and 
what  I  at  present  know  of  the  observa- 
tions. The  stations  and  observers  as 
they  were  finally  arpanged  were  as  fol- 
lows ;  — 

Bekul — Analytiiig  Speotrosoope,  Capt  Madesr 
and  Mr.  Pringle. 
Polarisoope,  Dr.  T  omsoa. 
Photography,  Mr.  Davis. 
Maoantoddy — Analyiing    Speotrosoope,  Mr. 
Friswell. 

Integrating  Spectroscope,  Mr.  Abbay. 
Poodooottah  —  Speotrosoope,  Professor  Respighi 

Sketohes  of  Corona,  Mr.  Holiday. 
Jaffna — Integrating^  Speotrosoope,  Capt.  Fyen 
and  Mr.  Ferguson. 
Polariscope,  Capt.  Tnpman  and  Mr. 
Lewis. 

Photography,  Captain  Hogg. 
Trinoomalee^  Speotrosoope,  Mr.  Moeeley. 

Besides  these  observers,  we  had  at 
Bekul  the  valuable  assistance  of  General 
Selbv,  commanding  the  troops  in  Canara 
and  Malabar  (for  whoso  help  in  supplying 
guards'  tents,  &3.,  the  friends  of  Science 
cannot  be  too  thankful).  Colonel  Farewell, 
Judge  Walhouse,  and  others,  in  sketching 
the  Corona.   At  all  stations,  of  course, 
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most  precious  help  in  varioas  ways  was 
^ven  Dy  all  present  who  volunteered  for 
the  various  duties,  though  some  of  them 
lost  a  sight  of  the  eclipse  in  consequence. 
Among  those  who  helped  in  this  way  at 
Seknl  were  Mr.  Mclvor,  Mr.  Pringle,  Cap- 
tain Bailey  who  timed  the  eclipse,  Mr. 
Cherry,  and  Captain  Christie,  the  Inspec- 
tor of  Police,  whose  presence  there  turned 
out  to  be  of  the  most  serious  value,  for  the 
natives  seeing  in  the  eclipse  the  great 
Jdonster  Rahoo  devouring  one  of  their 
most  sacred  divinities,  not  only  howled 
and  moaoed  in  the  mo3t  tremeudous  man- 
ner, but  set  fire  to  the  grass  between  our 
teleiicopes  and  the  sun  to  propitiate  the 
representative  of  the  infernal  gods.  Cap- 
tain Christie  with  bis  posse  of  police 
stopped  this  sacrifice  at  the  right  moment, 
and  no  harm  was  done. 

Now  for  the  observations.  Perhaps 
I  may  be  permitted  to  begin  with  my  own, 
as  at  the  present  moment  I  know  most 
about  them.  I  determined  to  limit  my 
spectroscopic  observations  to  the  spectrum 
of  a  streamer,  and  to  Young's  stratum, 
thereby  liberating  a  number  of  seconds 
which  would  enable  me  to  determine  the 
structure  of  the  undoubted  corona  with  a 
large  refractor,  to  observe  the  whole  phe- 
nomena with  the  naked  eye,  and  through 
a  train  of  prisms  with  neither  telescope 
nor  collimator,  and  finally  with  a  Savart 
and  biquartz.  I  found  the  120  seconds 
gave  me  ample  time  for  all  this,  but  owing 
to  a  defect  in  the  counterpoising  of  my 
large  reflector,  which  disturbed  the  rate 
of  my  clock,  I  missed  the  observation  of 
the  bright  line  stratum  (assuming  its  ex- 
istence) at  the  first  contact.  At  the  last 
contact  Mr.  Pringle  watched  for  it  and  saw 
no  lines. 

Having  missed  this,  I  next  took  my  look 
at  the  corona.  It  was  as  beautiful  as  it 
18  possible  to  imagine  anything  to  be. 
Strangely  weird  and  unearthly  did  it  look 
—  that  strange  sign  in  the  heavens  I 
What  impressed  me  most  about  it,  in  my 
momentary  glance,  was  its  serenity.  1 
don't  know  why  I  should  have  got  such  an 
idea,  but  get  it  I  did.  There  was  nothing 
awful  about  it,  or  the  landscape  generally, 
for  the  air  was  dry  and  there  was  not  a 
cloud.  Hence  there  were  no  ghastly  ef- 
fects, due  generally  to  the  monochromatic 
lights  which  chase  each  other  over  the 
gfoomy  earth,  no  yellow  clouds,  no  seas  of 
blood  —  the  great  Indian  Ocean  almost 
bathed  our  feet — no  death-shadow  cast  on 
the  faces  of  men.  The  whole  eclipse  was 
centred  in  the  corona,  and  there  it  was,  of 
the  purest  silvery  whiteness.  I  did  not 


want  to  see  the  prominences  then,  and  I 
did  not  see  them.  I  saw  nothing  but  the 
star-like  decoration,  with  its  rays  arranged 
almost  symmetrically,  three  above  and 
three  below  two  dark  spaces  or  rifts  at  the 
extremities  of  a  horizontal  diameter.  The 
rays  were  built  up  of  innumerable  bright 
lines  of  different  lengths,  with  more  or 
less  dark  spaces  between.  Near  the  sun 
this  structure  was  lost  in  the  brightness 
of  the  central  ring. 

But  from  this  exquisite  sight  I  was  com- 
pelled to  tear  myself  after  a  second's  gazing, 
i  next  tried  the  spectrum  of  a  streamer 
above  the  point  at  which  the  sun  had  dis- 
appeared. I  got  a  vivid  hydrogen  spec- 
trum, with  1474  (I  assume  the  point  of 
this  line  from  observation)  slightly  ex- 
tended beyond  it,  but  very  faint  through- 
out its  length  compared  with  what  I  had 
anticipated,  and  thickening  downwards 
like  F.  I  was,  however,  astonished  at  the 
vividness  of  the  C  line,  and  of  the  contin- 
uous spectrum,  for  there  was  no  promi- 
nence on  the  slit.  I  was  above  their  hab- 
itat. The  spectrum  was  undoubtedly  the 
spectrum  of  glowing  gas. 

I  next  went  to  the  polariscope,  for 
which  instrument  I  had  got  Mr.  Becker  to 
make  me  a  very  time-saving  contrivance  — 
a  double  eye-piece  to  a  small  telescope, 
one  containing  a  Savart  and  the  other  a 
biquartz.  In  the  Savart  I  saw  lines  ver- 
tical over  everything  —  corona  promi- 
nences, dark  moori,  and  unoccupjea  sky. 
There  was  no  mistake  whatever  about  this 
observation,  for  I  swept  thvee  times  across 
and  was  astonished  at  their  unbrokenness. 
I  next  tried  the  biquartz.  In  this  I  saw 
wedges,  faintly  coloured  here  and  there  ;  a 
yellowish  one  here,  a  brownish  one  there, 
with  one  of  ffreen  on  each  side  the  junc- 
tion, are  all  the  colours  I  recollect.  Then 
to  the  new  attack  —  the  simple  train  of 
prisms  which,  the  readers  of  Nature  know, 
rrofessor  Yonng  had  thought  of  as  well 
as  myself;  its  principle  being  that,  in  the 
case  of  particular  rays  given  out  by  such 
a  thing  as  the  chromosphere,  or  the  sodium 
vapour  of  a  candle,  we  shall  ^et  images 
of  the  thing  itself  painted  in  that  part  of 
the  spectrum  which  the  ray  inhabits,  so  to 
speak,  we  shall  see  an  image  for  each  ray, 
as  if  the  prisms  were  not  there.  What  I 
saw  was  tour  exquisite  rings,  with  projec- 
tions where  the  prominences  were.  In 
brightness,  C  came  first,  then  F,  then  G. 
and  last  of  all  1474 1  Further,  the  rings 
were  nearly  all  the  same  thickness,  cer- 
tainly not  more  than  2  m.  high,  and  they 
were  all  enveloped  in  a  line  of  impure 
continuous  spectrum. 
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I  then  returned  to  the  finder  of  my  tele- 
scope, a  3  SA  inch,  and  studied  the  struc- 
ture of  the  corona  and  prominences.  One 
of  the  five  prominences  was  admirably 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  field,  and  I 
inspected  it  well.  I  was  not  only  charmed 
with  what  I  saw,  but  delighted  to  find  that 
the  open -slit  method  is  quite  competent  to 
show  us  prominences  well  without  any 
eclipse.  1  felt  as  if  I  knew  the  thing  before 
me  well,  had  hundreds  of  times  seen  its 
exact  equivalent  as  well  in  London,  and 
went  on  to  the  structure  of  the  corona. 
Scarcely  had  I  done  so,  however,  when  the 
signal  was  given  at  which  it  had  been 
arranged  that  I  was  to  do  this  in  the  6-inch 
Greenwich  refractor.  In  this  instrument,  to 
which  I  rushed,  for  Captain  Bailey  had  just 
told  us  that  we  had  "  still  30  seconds  more  " 
—  which  I  heard  mentally,  though  not 
with  my  ears,  as  "  only  30  seconds  more  '* — 
the  structure  of  the  corona  was  simply  ex- 
quisite and  strongly  developed.  I  at  once 
exclaimed,  "  like  Orion  I  "  Thousands  of 
interlacing  filaments  varying  in  intensity 
were  visible,  in  fact  I  saw  an  extension  of 
the  prominence-structure  in  cooler  ma- 
terial. This  died  out  somewhat  suddenly 
some  5  m.  or  6  m.  from  the  sun,  I  could 
not  determine  the  height  precisely,  and 
then  there  was  nothing;  the  rays  so 
definite  to  the  eye  had,  1  supposed,  been 
drawn  into  nothingness  by  the  power  of 
the  telescope  ;  but  the  great  fact  was  this, 
that  close  to  the  sun,  and  even  for  5  m.  or 
6  m.  away  from  the  sun,  there  was  nothing 
like  a  ray,  or  any  trace  of  any  radial 
structure  whatever  to  be  seen.  While 
these  observations  were  going  on,  the 
eclipse  terminated  for  the  others,  but  not 
for  me.  For  nearly  three  minutes  did  the 
coronal  structure  impress  itself  on  my 
retina,  until  at  last  it  faded  away  in  the  rap- 
idly increasing  sunlight.  1  then  returned 
to  the  Savart,  and  saw  exactly  what  I  had 
seen  during  the  eclipse,  the  vertical  lines 
were  still  visible  1 

Captain  Maclear  has  promised  to  for- 
ward to  you  himself  an  account  of  his  ob- 
servations. I  need  only  here  therefore 
refer  to  their  extreme  value,  adding  what 
I  should  have  stated  before,  that  I  saw  the 
bright  lines  at  the  cusps,  as  he  was  so 
good  as  to  draw  my  attention  to  them.  I 
am  however  not  prepared  to  say  that  they 
were  visible  through  a  large  arc  of  retreat- 
ing cusp. 

Dr.  Thomson  confined  his  observations 
to  the  polariscope,  usin^  the  Savart.  He 
states  that  his  observations  were  identical 
with  my  own. 

Mr.  Davis's  photographic  tent  was  be- 


low the  cavalier  in  which  oar  teleaeopes 
had'  been  erected ;  and  immediately  after 
the  observations  I  have  recorded  were  over, 
I  went  down  to  see  what  saccess  had  at- 
tended his  efforts.  I  was  hailed  when  half- 
way there  with  the  cheerinff  intelligence 
"  five  fine  photographs,"  and  so  they  are 
those  taken  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
the  eclipse  being  wonderfully  similar,  with, 
I  fancy,  slight  changes  here  and  there; 
but  on  this  point  I  speak  with  all  reserve 
untU  they  have  been  examined  more  care- 
fully than  the  time  at  our  disposal  has 
permitted,  and  until  they  have  been  com- 
pared with  those  taken  at  Ootacamand, 
Avenashi,  and,  I  hope,  at  JaflQia  and  Cape 
Sidmouth. 

This  exhausts  the  principal  work  done 
by  the  Bekul  party,  with  the  exception  of 
the  sketchers  with  General  Selby  at  their 
head,  who  have  recorded  most  marked 
changes  in  the  form  of  the  outer  corona, 
and  Mr.  Webster,  who  was  so  good  as  to 
photograph  the  eclipse  from  a  fort  some 
eight  miles  away,  with  an  ordinary  camera, 
and  obtained  capital  results. 

Next  a  word  about  the  Poodooottah,  the 
other  fortunate  Indian  party.  fVof.  Bes- 
pighi  has  promised  to  send  his  results  to 
you  with  this.  About  Mr.  Holiday's  la- 
bours I  know  nothing,  except  that  he  has 
obtained  three  sketches. 

Concerning  the  Ceylon  parties  I  give 
you  a  verbatim  extract  from  the  telegrams. 
From  Jaffna :  Exceedingly  strong  radial 
polarization,  35  m.  above  the  prominences ; 
corona  undoubtedly  solar  to  that  height, 
and  very  probably  to  height  of  50  m."  From 
Trincomalce  Mr.  Moseley  informs  me  that 
he  carefully  watched  for  Young's  bright 
line  stratum,  and  did  not  see  it,  and  that 
1474  was  observed  higher  than  the  other 
line. 

This  is  the  sum  total  of  the  information 
which  has  at  present  reached  me.  It  is 
clear  there  are  discordances  as  well  as 
agreements,  the  former  being  undoubtedly 
as  valuable  as  the  latter.  It  remains  now 
to  obtain  particulars  of  aU  the  observa- 
tions of  all  the  parties,  before  a  fin^  ac- 
count can  be  rendered  of  the  eclipsed  sun 
of  1871.  This,  of  course,  will  be  a  work 
of  months ;  but  if  all  goes  well,  I  trust  to 
obtain  information  shortly  of  the  outlines 
of  the  work  done  by  the  Indian  observers 
and  M.  Jansseu,  as  I  am  now  remaining  in 
India  for  that  purpose,  and  this  I  will  com- 
municate to  Nature  by  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity. In  the  meantime  I  hope  the  good 
people  at  home  will  think  we  have  doDe 
our  duty,  and  that  all  the  members  of  the 
Grovernment  Eclipse  Expedition  of  1871 
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will  «oon  be  safely  with  them  to  give  an 
account  of  their  work. 

J.  Norman  Lockter. 
Ootacamund,  Dec.  19,  1871. 


OAPTAIN  ICACLEAR'S  OBSERVATIONS. 

Long  before  this,  no  doubt  you  have 
heard  of  the  success  of  the  expedition,  but 
you  must  be  anxious  to  hear  more  of  the 
details,  and  what  the  observations  really 
were.  When  I  last  wrote  you  from  Point 
de  Galle,  the  expedition  had  arrived 
there  on  November  27th  in  the  Mirzapore^ 
and  was  about  to  proceed  to  the  difierent 
stations  selected.  The  Ceylon  sections  left 
on  the  28th  in  the  Colonial  steamer  Seren- 
diby  placed  at  our  disposal  by  the  Govern- 
ment. She  was  to  leave  Messrs.  Moseley 
and  Ferguson  at  Trincomalee,  and  then 
proceed  to  Jaffua,  with  Captain  Fyers,  R.E., 
Captain  Tupman,  R.M. A.  and  Mr.  Moseley. 
We  have  since  heard  of  the  safe  arrival  of 
these  gentlemen  at  their  stations,  and,  by 
telegraph,  of  their  successful  observations 
on  December  12th. 

The  Indian  parties  left  Galle  on  the  28th 
in  H.M.S.  Glasgow^  flag-ship  of  Admiral 
Cockburn,  who  kindly  gave  us  his  cabin  ac- 
commodation. With  a  fair  wind  we  made 
sail,  and  arrived  at  Beypore  on  the  night 
of  the  1st  December.  The  next  morn- 
ing we  landed  Signor  Respighi  and  Mr. 
Holiday  to  go  by  train  to  Poodocottah, 
and  then  we  left  for  Cannanore  where 
Messrs.  Abbay  and  Friswell  were  disem- 
barked to  make  their  way  across  country 
to  their  station  at ,  Manantoddy.  They 
had  a  troublesome  and  fatiguing  joumev 
to  perform,  with  heavy  instruments  which 
however  they  safely  accomplished  in  three 
days,  and  we  can  only  heartily  regret  that 
their  labours  were  not  recompensed  by 
fine  weather  on  the  morning  of  the  eclipse. 
At  Cannanore  we  were  fortunate  enough 
to  enlist  the  services  of  Greneral  Selby, 
commanding  the  troops;  he  came  across 
to  Bekul,  and  rendered  good 'aid  in  making  | 
some  valuable  sketches  of  the  coronal 
during  the  eclipse.  | 

We  left  Cannanore  on  the  3rd,  andi 
with  the  strong  tide  that  sometimes  runs  | 
up  that  coast,  were  only  six  hours  ini 
reaching  Bekul.   We  found  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Ivor,  assistant  collector,  and  Mr.  Pringle, 
engineer,  had  arrived  that  morning  from 
Mangalore,  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  Grov- 
emment,  had  prepared  the  travellers*  bun- 
galow for  our  reception,  and  had  cleared 
the  keep  of  an  old  fort  erected  by  Tippoo 
which  would  make  a  capital  observatory. 


The  bav  is  open  and  shelving,  but  there 
was  little  sur^  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
4th,  instruments  and  all  were  safely  land- 
ed and  carried  up  to  the  fort. 

Our  voyage  in  the  Glasgow  had  been 
uneventful ;  but  I  cannot  take  leave  of  her 
without  speaking  of  the  kindness  and  as- 
sistance we  received  from  Captain  Jones 
and  all  on  board,  and  we  were  truly  porry 
that  the  duties  of  the  station  did  not  allow 
them  to  remain  and  give  us  that  aid, 
which,  with  the  interest  that  all  took  in 
the  work,  would  have  been  so  invaluable. 

Bekul  is  an  out-of-the-way  place,  twenty- 
five  miles  from  Mangalore,  from  which 
place  all  our  supplies  had  to  be  carried  on 
the  backs  of  coolies ;  this  did  not,  how- 
ever, prevent  several  gentlemen,  interested 
in  our  proceedings,  coming  out  to  join  us. 

Our  party  consisted  of  four  who  came 
out  from  England,  viz.,  Mr.  Lockyer,  Dr. 
Thomson,  Mr.  Davis,  and  Commander 
Maclear,  besides  Messrs.  Mclvor  and  Prin- 
gle, to  whose  foresight  and  care  we  are 
very  much  indebted  for  our  success.  It 
was  further  strengthened  by  Mr.  Webster, 
collector  at  Mangalore,  who  took  some 
valuable  photogrieiphs  during  the  eclipse, 
by  General  Selby  from  Cannanore,  and 
several  others,  making  our  number  up 
altogether  to  eighteen.  Our  bungalow 
was  about  a  mile  from  the  fort,  of  which 
the  highest  bastion  in  the  inner  rampart 
had  been  selected  to  mount  the  equato- 
rials ;  it  was  in  a  most  commanding  posi- 
tion about  eighty  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
overlooking  a  vast  extent  of  country.  Just 
below  us,  in  a  well-sheltered  spot,  Mr. 
Davis  fixed  his  camera  and  dark  chamber. 

The  day  of  our  landing  the  heat  of  the 
sun  was  terrible,  and  we  had  to  wait  till 
the  cool  of  the  afternoon  before  we  could 
proceed  to  work.  That  night,  however,  a 
great  advance  was  made,  the  bases  of  the 
equatorials  were  up,  and  all  ready  for  the 
tubes,  and  a  "chuppa,**  or  awning  of  palm 
leaves  erected  to  protect  them  from  the 
night  dews  and  midday  sun.  The  next 
seven  days  were  employed  in  getting  our 
instruments  perfectly  adjusted  and  in 
practising  with  them.  The  weather  left 
nothing  to  be  desired,  except  that  the  sun 
would  take  his  revenge  out  beforehand 
and  strike  down  with  such  force  as  to  ren- 
der it  impossible  to  work  in  the  middle  of 
the  day.  Only  one  morning  was  cloudy,  and 
then  not  to  an  extent  that  would  have  in- 
terfered with  observation").  At  night  the 
stars  shone  with  great  brilliancy,  and  we 
had  great  delight  in  observing  the  clusters 
and  nebulaB,  pity  we  could  not  have  re* 
mained  longer  to  make  speotrosoopio  ob« 
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seryations  of  the  latter  in  such  a  clear 
atmosphere. 

The  morning  of  the  12th  dawned  bright 
and  clear,  only  a  few  small  clouds  to  be 
seen  near  the  western  horizon,  a  light 
)  breeze  from  the  N.E.  All  were  early  at 
their  stations  watching  anxiously  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  sun,  which  rose  over  the 
distant  hills  about  half-an-hour  before  the 
commencement  of  the  eclipse.  But  now  I 
shall  speak  only  of  my  own  observations ; 
Mr.  Lockyer  has  already  given  the  account 
of  those  made  by  himself. 

The  instrument  I  used  was  double  equa- 
torial of  two  6-inch  refractors  mounted  on 
the  same  base,  one  at  either  end  of  the  de- 
clination axis.  To  one  was  attached  a 
6-prism  spectroscope  from  Kew,  lent  by 
Mr.  Spottiswoode,  of  great  dispersive 

Eower.  To  the  other  was  fixed  a  spindle 
ar,  carrying  an  erecting  eye-piece,  and  a 
T-prism  direct  vision  spectroscope,  either 
of  which  could  be  swung  at  pleasure  into 
the  focus  of  the  object  glass;  the  two 
tubes  had  been  carefully  made  parallel,  so 
that  the  same  object  was 'viewed  in  both 
telescopes.  The  6-prlsm  was  worked 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  time  by  myself, 
and  the  direct  vision  by  Mr.  Pringle,  who 
had  practised  with  it  constantly  during 
the  last  few  days.  I  add  the  observations 
made  by  him.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  eclipse  the  slit  of  the  6-prism  was 
placed  tangential  to  the  point  of  contact, 
that  of  the  direct  vision  radial,  width  such 
that  the  absorption  lines  were  very  dis- 
tinct, but  not  too  fine.  No  change  was 
observed  from  the  ordinary  solar  spectrum. 
Keeping  the  slit  for  the  next  quarter  of  an 
hour  tangential  to  the  northern  cusp,  C 
was  very  bright  the  whole  length;  F 
bright,  but  thin.  The  slit  was  then  placed 
radial  to  the  cusp,  and  four  bright  lines 
near  C  (besides  0  itself)  became  visible, 
one  on  the  direct  side  within  10  units 
Kirchhoff,  and  three  on  the  red  side  within 
20  units,  the  length  of  all  five  varying,  but 
not  together  the  average  being  about  1-8 
the  height  the  visible  spectrum. 

At  6h.  51m.  M.T.,  twenty-five  minutes 
after  contact,  on  a  large  prominence,  C 
lengthened  to  half  height  of  spectrum; 
nine  minutes  afterwards  cusp  was  at  an- 
other prominence,  the  positions  of  these 
must  have  been  about  N.  13^,  and  nearly 
north. 

At  7h.  8m.  M.T.  I  watched  with  the  di- 
rect vision  radial  and,  beside  the  Hyd.  and 
*^  near  D  "  lines,  observed  another  bright 
line  a  little  more  refrangible  than  the  air 
band  between  b  and  F.  At  1830  Kirch- 
hoff it  was  very  faint,  and  soon  disap- 


peared ;  Boon  after  this  I  saw  F  line  doable 
about  the  same  height  as  usual,  1-8  spec- 
trum. 

At  7h.  23m.  m.t.,  having  returned  to  the 
6-prism  radial  to  the  cusp,  I  observed  the 
Hyd.  D,  E  and  b  very  plain ;  several  lines 
then  began  to  come  into  view,  as  near  as  I 
could  judge  all  the  iron  lines  from  halfway 
between  D  and  E  to  beyond  b.  These 
kept  on  brightening  and  more  lines  com- 
ing in.  I  called  Mr.  Lockyer  to  look  at 
the  phenomenon,  and  we  watched  it  to- 
gether for  two  or  three  minutes  untQ  it 
became  time  to  take  position  to  observe 
totality.  During  these  two  or  three  min- 
utes the  cusp  must  have  passed  from 
about  N.  38*=*  E.  to  N.  70**  E.  or  further, 
and  the  lines  were  not  lost  sight  of  till  I 
moved'  the  telescope  and  pla(^d  the  slit 
tangential  to  the  point  where  the  b'ght 
would  disappear,  keeping  it  there  with 
B.A.  movement.  On  looking  through  the 
spectroscope  the  field  was  full  of  bright 
lines,  the  light  just  enough  to  let  me  dis- 
tinguish the  positions  from  the  well-known 
solar  lines.  * 

As  totality  came  on  the  light  decreased, 
and  the  lines  increased  exceedingly',  rapid- 
ly in  number  and  brightness,  until  it 
seemed  as  if  every  line  in  the  solar  spec- 
trum was  reversed;  then  they  vanished, 
not  instantly,  but  so  quickly  that  I  could 
not  make  out  the  order  of  their  going,  ex- 
cept that  Hyd.  D,  6,  and  some  others  be- 
tween D  and  6,  remained  last.  Then  they 
vanished,  and  all  was  darkness.  I  then 
undamped,  and  swept  out  right  and  left, 
but  saw  nothing ;  then  went  to  the  direct 
vision,  but  saw  nothing ;  placed  the  tele- 
scope on  the  moon's  limb  by  the  eye-piece, 
then  put  in  the  spectroscope,  but  the  light 
was  not  sufficient  to  show  any  spectrum; 
pointed  the  telescope  carefully,  first  on 
the  dark  moon,  and  then  on  a  bright  part 
of  the  corona,  but  no  spectrum.  I  then 
looked  at  the  corona  with  the  naked  eye, 
saw  a  bright  glory  around  the  moon,  stel- 
lar form,  six-pointed,  something  like  the 
nimbus  painted  round  a  saint's  head,  exi 
tending  to  a  diameter  and  a  half.  Looked 
through  the  finder,  and  saw  the  same  form, 
but  very  much  reduced  in  size  and  bril- 
liancy ;  then  examined  with  the  6  in. 
and  eye-piece,  and  saw  nothing  but  a 
bright  glow  round  the  moon,  not  mach 
more  than  the  height  of  the  big  prom- 
inence plainly  visible  in  the  S.E.  quarter. 
The  last  thirty  seconds  had  now  arrived, 
and,  as  previously  arranged,  Mr.  Lockyer 
took  my  place  at  the  6  in^  while  I  again 
looked  through  the  6-prism  spectroscope 
to  record  anything  that  might  be  visible, 
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but  I  saw  nothing.  As  the  spectroscope 
was  Dot  on  the  sun's  limb  at  the  reappear- 
ance of  the  light,  I  cannot  state  what  took 
place. 

Daring  the  remainder  of  the  partial 
eclipse  I  watched  the  northern  cusp  as  the 
moon  uncovered  the  sun,  and  several  times 
I  saw  distinctly  the  four  bright  lines  near 
C ;  but  saw  nothing  else  worth  recording. 

The  colour  of  the  corona  appeared  to 
me  a  light  pinkish  white,  very  brilliant. 
I  saw  no  streamers.  The  rest  of  the 
sky  and  everything  aroiind  had  a  bluish 
tinge. 

I  will  now  give  an  extract  from  Mr. 
Prinffle's  report.  He  was  observing  with 
the  direct-vision  spectroscope  attached  to 
the  other  6-inch  telescope,  and  with  my- 
self watching  the  northern  cusp,  slit 
radial : 

•*  Until  6h.  47m,  (mean  time)  bright  lines 
C,  near  D,  and  F,  of  uniform  brightness, 
and  varying  but  sli^tly  from  normal 
height.  At  that  time  F  brightened,  C  re- 
inained  bright,  line  near  D  very  faint.  At 
6h.  54m.  all  the  lines  lengthened  to  some 
four  or  five  times  their  normal  height, 
showing  a  prominence  at  the  cusp.  For 
the  next  ten  minutes  lines  varying  but 
little.  At  7h.  4m.  a  large  prominence  at 
cusp;  bright  lines  lengthening  some  ei^hc 
or  nine  times  their  normal  height.  At  7h. 
4nu  30s.  a  bright  line  appeared  on  the 
more  refrangible  side  of  F,  and  close  to  it, 
F  lengthening  considerably,  and  bending 
towards  the  red.  All  the  before-mentioned 
lines  were  now  bright,  F  longer  than  the 
rest,  and  remaining  bent,  the  line  near  it 
being  one-third  its  length.  At  7h.  13m. 
observed  three  bright  fines  at  6,  visible 
only  at  the  extreme  point  of  the  cusp. 
Half  a  minute  before  totality,  turned  the 
slit  tangential ;  but  the  slit  not  being  ex- 
actly at  the  same  place  as  that  of  Com- 
mander Maclear*8,  both  refractors  working 
by  the  same  slow-motion  screw  [this  was 
owing  to  the  sway  of  the  bars  carrying 
the  spectroscope  when  it  was  being  turned. 
—  tl  P.  M.]  I  failed  to  obtain  any  results 
at  the  moment  of  totality.  I  then  observed 
at  the  6-prism  just  quitted  by  Commander 
Maclear,  whilst  that  gentleman,.observing 
at  the  direct-vision  spectroscope,  swept  out 
from  the  sun  on  one  side,  then  brought  the 
finder  on  the  dark  moon,  and  thence  swept 
out  from  the  sun  on  the  opposite  side. 
During  this  time  nothing  whatever  was 
visible  in  the  spectroscope.  I  next  ob- 
served with  the  naked  eye :  corona  ap- 
peared radial,  of  a  purplish  white  colour, 
Drightest  near  the  body  of  the  moon ;  no 
very  long  rays  perceptible.   On  holding 


the  head  sideways,  rays  of  corona  re- 
mained nermanent,  showing  none  to  be 
due  to  defect  of  vision.  Next  observed 
corona  through  2  1-2  sec.  finder  of  re- 
fractor. Structure  well-defined,  wavy,  nebu- 
lous, permanent.  Remarked  a  curioudy- 
curvea  portion  of  corona,  divided  by  a 
partial  rift  from  an  oblique  rav.  I  should 
imagine  the  corona  to  extend  about  7m. 
beyond  the  sun,  but  did  not  accurately 
estimate  the  distance  whiLt  observing. 
When  thirty  seconds  of  totality  remained, 
I  went  to  finder  of  equatorial  reflector; 
structure  of  corona  not  so  apparent  with 
higher  power.  Several  prominences  visi- 
ble ;  one  of  large  size,  structure  similar  to 
that  of  corona.  At  about  twelve  seconds 
before  end  of  totality,  a  perceptible  bright- 
ening along  the  edge  of  the  moon  on  the 
side  of  appearance  ;  a  few  seconds  before 
end  of  totality,  I  went  to  one  prism  corona 
spectroscope  attached  to  7  1-4  sec.  reflector. 
At  the  end  of  totality  a  considerable 
number  of  bright  lines  flashed  in  (what 
proportion  of  the  whole  I  cannot  say,  per- 
haps a  third).  The  line  near  D  noticeably 
bright ;  continuous  spectrum  faintly  visible 
a  moment  before  the  sun's  limb  showed. 
After  totality  observed  at  finder,  the  sum- 
mit of  a  large  prominence  opposite  the 
point  of  sun  8  re-appearance  visible  for 
several  seconds  after  totality." 

During  the  afternoon  I  tried  to  make  an 
accurate  sketch  of  the  prominences  on  the 
sun's  disc,  but  clouds  came  on,  and  I  was 
prevented.  It  was  not  worth  while  keep- 
ing the  instruments  up  another  day  for  the 
purpose,  so  we  commenced,  and  in  two  days 
they  were  safely  packed  for  Bjmbay. 

The  rumours  that  our  presence  gave  rise 
to  among  the  natives  were  very  amusing. 
First  we  heard  that  part  of  the  sun  was 
about  to  fall,  and  the  wise  men  had  come 
to  the  East  to  prevent  it.  Then  when  the 
formidable-looking  instruments  were  seen 
mounted  on  the  fort,  they  thought  there 
was  a  war,  and  we  were  engineers  going  to 
put  the  fort  in  order  to  prevent  a  landing. 
This  was  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the 
Glasgow  practised  at  a  target  before  re- 
turning to  Ceylon.  This  gave  place  to  a 
flood  about  to  descend,  and  all  the  Eu- 
ropeans were  coming  to  the  high  ground 
to  escape  it. 

When  the  eclipse  .commenced  the  usual 
shouting  and  beating  of  tom-toms  went  on, 
but  a  cordon  of  police  prevented  an  inva- 
sion of  the  observatory,  and  only  a  con- 
fused noise  from  below  reached  U3. 

J.  P.  Macluar. 

S.S.  InduSy  January  6, 1872. 
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Thi  Solae  Eoum.— It  does  not  happen 
more  th&n  once  in  a  lifetime  to  see  such  a  glo- 
rioos  and  magoifioent  sight  as  that  from  which 
I  have  jost  returned;  that  is,  the  total  eclipse 
of  the  sun.  I  have  seen  many  eclipses  before, 
but  never  anything  to  equal  this.  I  was  en- 
gaged to  go  with  the  Morgans  to  the  top  of  the 
hill  to  see  it  Got  up  at  six,  and  found  it  a 
lovely  morning;  rode  up  to  Morgan *s  about  half 
a  mile,  carrying  with  me  glasses,  smoked  glass, 
and  sun  hat.  Got  there  before  seven,  and  found 
eclipse  already  begun.  Got  our  two  mirrors 
and  watched  the  hole  in  the  sun  grow  bigger 
and  bigi^r.  It  began  from  the  top,  and  we  all 
went  oflf  to  the  highest  jpoint  on  the  hill,  from 
whence  we  could  see  all  Ooly  and  the  mountains 
round.  When  the  eclipse  got  so  far,  the  cold  on 
mountain  grew  much  greater,  the  grass  was  so 
wet  that  no  one's  boots  kept  it  out,  the  feet  and 
hands  grew  cold,  and  with  your  back  to  the 
sun  the  light  over  the  country  was  like  twilight, 
or  the  earliest  dawn.  Gradually  the  lower 
streak  got  thinner  and  thinner,  until  at  last 
there  shone  a  light  like  the  famous  lime-light, 
and  in  a  moment  or  two  that  went  out  and  the 
sun  was  totally  concealed;  many  stars  were  vis- 
ible, the  whole  country  looked  dark — that  is, 
half  dark,  like  moonlight  —  the  crows  stopped 
cawing,  and  for  two  minutes  and  a  half  the  total 
eclipse  lasted,  a  sight  I  shall  never  forget,  and 
then  the  lime-light  again  appeared  at  the  bot- 
tom rim  of  the  sun,  and  gradually  more  and 
more  of  him  appeared,  the  crows  began  again 
at  once,  and  the  cocks  began  to  crow,  the  shad- 
ow now  was  inverted,  and  by  degrees  got  smal- 
ler, until  at  nine  o'clock  the  eclipse  was  over.  I 
cannot  but  suppose  that  the  scientific  men  must 
have  had  grand  opportunities  of  otjservation,  and 
that  to-day's  pencil  will  carry  home  many  a  de- 
scription. Anything  more  beautiful,  more  sub- 
lime, or  more  perfect,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  conceive. 

Upway  House,  Mercara,      R.  N.  Tatlob. 
Coorg,  Ooly,  Dec  12.  1871. 
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We  wonder  at  the  manrellous  devices 
in  the  animal  and  vegetable  world  for  pre- 
venting anything  being  carried  to  an  ex- 
treme. Even  pain  has  its  limita.  But  we 
often  fail  to  see  that  there  is  the  same  be- 
neficent arrangement  in  the  moral  world. 
Take,  for  instance,  this  fact  that  a  com- 
mon hatred,  or  dislike,  or  fear,  forms  one 
of  the  stronorest  bonds  of  liking  and  at- 
tachment. This  great  law  has  helped  to 
preserve  the  balance  of  power ;  has  saved 
the  existence  of  states;  and,  even  in  pri- 
vate life,  has  prevented  hatreds  and  dis- 
likes going  into  universal  disruption. 


So  strong  is  the  feeling  produced  by 
community  of  dislike,  that,  though  it  mar 
be  a  ludicrous  thing  to  state,  it  is  never^ 
theless  true,  if  a  person  began  by  diallkin;; 
two  other  person^  he  might  eventnaUj 
become  attached  to  both  of  them,  by  per- 
ceiving and  sympathising  with  their  di3iik« 
of  each  other. 

In  history,  the  effect  of  this  law  hai 
been  manifest.  In  the  early  part  of  thd 
sixteenth  century,  the  perpetual  combina- 
tions, caused  by  dislike  and  fear  aiDong>t 
the  great  powers  of  Europe,  gave  a  large 
opportunity  for  civilization  to  develop  it- 
self, effectually  preventing  the  predomi- 
nance of  any  one  power,  which  predomi- 
nance would  have  been  a  great  evd  for  tha 
world. 

Thus  we  may  see  how  such  an  untoward 
element  in  human  life  as  hatred,  or  dislike, 
is  made  to  conform  eventually  to  the  high- 
est and  best  purposes.  And  thus  it  is  that 
hatreds  unavoidably  flow  into  combina- 
tions of  affection,  regard,  and  coigoint  ac- 
tion. 


Disproportion,  some  say,  is  the  cause  of 
the  keenest  misery  in  the  world;  for  in- 
stance, the  disproportion  between  the 
powers,  capacities,  and  aspirations  of  man 
and  his  circumstances  —  especially  as  re- 
gards his  physical  wants. 

The  power  of  speech  given  to  man 
seems  to  be  disproportionate  to  his  other 
qualifications.  It  seems  as  if  man,  to  have 
tnat  power,  should  be  a  better  creature 
than  he  is.  Now  contemplate  a  family 
quarrel  in  which  you  are  a  disengaged  by- 
stander —  all  the  persons  engaged  in  the 
quarrel  coming  and  telling  you  tbeir  re- 
spective grievances.  You  cannot  fail  to 
notice  how  each  one  has  embittered  by 
some  injudicious  remark,  or  injurious  epi- 
thet, the  original  cause  of  quarrel;  and 
thus  has  made  a  general  reconciliation 
much  more  difficult.  You  rise  from  the 
contemplation  of  this  'quarrel,  sayin^x, 
"  These  people  really  ought  never  to  IjtTa 
been  trusted  with  the  power  of  speech,  so 
bad  is  the  use  which  they  have  made  of  it, 
by  unkind  sarcasms,  injurious  epithets, 
and  unwarrantable  innuendoes.  All  their 
communications  ought  to  have  been  made, 
not  in  speech,  but  by  barking,  like  dogs ; 
and  theu  the  quarrel  might  easily  haye 
been  brought  to  a  happ^  conclusion. 
Their  power  of  speech  is  omte  dispropor- 
tionate to  their  other,  and  much  smalier 
gifts,  of  rationality,  charity,  and  toler- 
ance." 
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Larater  Bays  ''that  ^oa  never  know  a 
man  until  you  have  divided  an  inheritance 
irith  him.^'  I  would  also  say  that  you 
never  know  a  man  until  you  have  got  into 
a  scrape  with  him,  and  can  see  whether  he 
is  wiliins  to  take  his  fair  share  of  the 
blame.  Men  are  hardly  ever  so  ungener- 
ous as  when  they  have  been  colleagues  in 
some  affiur  which  has  turned  out  to  be  un- 
fortunate. 


Most  persons  show  great  favouritism  in 
their  likings  and  dislikings  of  moral  quali- 
ties. They  have  their  pet  virtues,  and 
there  are  vices  which  they  especially  ab- 
hor. It  would  be  but  a  shallow  explana- 
tion of  this  fact  to  say,  with  Butler,  that 
men  — 

**  CkKnpoand  for  sins  tbey  are  inclined  to. 
By  damning  those  they  have  no  mind  Uk.*' 

The  cause  of  this  kind  of  favouritism  lies 
much  deeper  than  that.  I  own  that  I 
think  with  him,  who  says  that  cruelty  and 
jealousy  are  the  vices  which  he  delights 
most  to  inveigh  against.  The^  seem  to 
be  the  deepest  and  the  most  lastmg.  Mere 
sensuality,  or  even  falsehood,  would  van- 
ish away  in  a  new  state  of  existence ;  but 
cruelty  and  jealousv  geem  to  be  ingrained 
in  a  man  who  has  these  vices  at  all.  Mil- 
ton has  shown  much  judgment,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  in  making  jealotisy  the  cause 
of  rebellion  amongst  the  fallen  angels. 

Moreover,  jealousv  is  such  a  stupid, 
iDogical  passion.  Somebody  likes  yon 
better  than  me,  therefore  1  am  to  hate 
yon.  Thus  jealousy  reasons,  and  seems 
to  forget  one  of  the  most  obvious  facts  in 
human  life,  namely,  that  one  is  liked  by 
any  person,  accordingly  as  one  presents  a 
likeable  appearance  to  that  person.  Noth- 
ing can  prevent  the  operation  of  this  natu- 
ral law.   It  is  no  good  your  urging  that 

Sou  are  the  father,  mother,  brother,  sister, 
usband,  or  lover,  of  the  person  by  whom 
you  wish  to  be  supremely  loved.  K  you 
are  not  lovable  to  bini,  or  her,  —  all  argu- 
ment, all  exhortation,  all  passion,  is  thrown 
away,  which  is  intended  to  produce  love. 
You  can  force  the  outward  snow,  but  not 
the  inward  feeling.  A  jealous  person  will 
exclaim,  "  Why  don't  you  confide  in  me  ?  ** 
The  real  answer  is,  "  You  are  not  a  person 
to  be  confided  in ; "  and  all  claims  for  con- 
fidence come  to  nothing  when  confronted 
with  that  important  fact.  Jealousy  is, 
therefore,  the  peculiar  vice  of  stupid  peo- 
ple. 


In  domestic  rule,  esteem  is  more  potent 


than  indulgence,  or  even  than  forbearance. 
When  boys  or  eirls  go  wrong,  a  very  fire- 
quent  cause  is  that  they  are  not  esteemed 
at  home,  or  fancy  they  are  not.  This  es- 
teem must  be  genuin<$ ;  it  cannot  be  pre- 
tended or  counterfeited!  Hence,  in  a  gov- 
erning person  there  are  few  qualities  so 
valuable  as  readiness  to  appreciate  merits, 
or  ingenuity  in  discovering  them,  especially 
the  latter!  In  every  large  family,  or  small 
circle  of  friends,  there  is  generally  some 
very  difficult  person  to  understand.  This 
person  is  often  exceedingly  troublesome, 
and,  to  use  a  common  expression,  very 
**  trying."  His  or  her  merits  (for  he  or 
she  is  sure  to  have  some)  have  not  been 
found  out.  Find  them  out  and  appreciate 
them  :  a  great  deal  of  the  trouble  of  deal- 
ing with  that  person  will  be  removed. 
The  value  of  imagination,  in  domestic  gov- 
ernment, is  very  great.  If  we  could  have 
statistics  on  the  subject,  we  should  find,  I 
think,  that  the  children  of  unimaginative 
people  are  particularly  prone  to  go  wrong. 

It  may  be  noted  as  a  curious  fact,  that  a 
real  belief  in  unreal  merits  will  serve  the 
purpose.  An  illustration  of  this  is  afibrded 
in  a  work  of  fiction.  In  **  David  Copper- 
field,''  my  aunt's  belief  in  Mr.  Dick's  sa- 
gacity saves  that  poor  man,  and  properly 
saves  him,  from  becoming  the  inmate  of  a 
madhouse. 


Where  you  have  shown  the  least  favour, 
you  will  find  the  most  gratitude.  If  you 
give  an  office  to  the  fittest  man,  he  will 
never  forget  the  benefaction.  Men  are  so 
much  pleased  at  receiving  their  just  due. 


There  have  been  a  great  many  books 
written  about  old  age ;  but  to  my  mind 
they  are  for  the  most  part  eminently  un- 
satisfactory. It  is  rather  an  offensive 
word  to  use,  especially  considering  the 
greatness  of  the  writers  who  have  treated  - 
the  subjects,  but  their  lucubrations  seem 
to  me  to  be  twaddly.  They  dilate  upon 
the  comforts  of  old  age ;  and  what  they 
say  applies  scarcely  to  anybody,  for  where 
is  the  old  man  who  admits  to  himself  that 
he  is  old  ?  Indeed,  an  old  man  often  feels 
that  he  is  younger  than  when  he  was  what 
is  called  young. 

The  world  exclaim<}  (t*  at  is  the  young 
world)  how  can  men  whose  expectation 
of  life  id,  according  to  the  calculations  of 
an  insurance  office,  only  five  years  at  the 
most,  commit  themselves  to  a  policv  which 
will  need  generations  to  be  carried  out  in 
all  its  fulness  ?  and  how  can  they  under- 
take undertakings  of  which  they  cannot 
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expect  to  see  the  budding,  much  less  the 
fruitage  V  But  all  history  denies  the  va- 
lidity of  this  remark.  Several  of  the  great- 
est things  in  art,  in  science,  in  literature, 
in  arms,  and  in  policy,  have  been  done,  or 
begun,  by  old  men. 

The  poets  and  other  writers  of  fiction 
have  been  much  truer  to  real  life  in  this 
matter,  than  the  essayists  and  moralists. 
Most  of  these  writers  have  depicted  fiery 
old  men  who  have  shown  the  utmost  re- 
solve at  the  latest  periods  of  life.  More- 
over both  in  history  and  in  fiction,  men 
have  been  described  and  depicted  com- 
mencing vast  undertakings,  and  putting 
the  seal  to  an  arduous  course  of  policy, 
when  labouring  under  mortal  sickness, 
which  is  surely  an  equivalent  to  old  age. 
For  fellness  of  purpose  commend  me  to  an 
old  man.  Perhaps  the  causes  of  this  fell- 
ness are  that  he  has  outlived  sentiment; 
has  acquired  a  great  distrust  of  the  world ; 
and,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  diverted  from 
his  purpose  by  any  minor  considerations. 

Again,  both  the  physical  and  the  mental 
powers  of  old  men  are  greatly  underrated 
by  the  young  and  the  middle-aged.  It  is 
true,  perhaps,  that  they  cannot  see  as  well ; 
cannot  ride  as  well ;  cannot  find  their  way 
across  the  countrv  as  well  as  younger 
men.  But  how  little  these  small  dis- 
qualifications have  to  do  with  the  great 
events  of  life  Judgment  is  almost  always 
strengthened  by  increase  of  years.  Reso- 
lution is  as  bften  increased  as  diminished. 
And  to  meet  the  main  delusion  which  be- 
sets the  minds  of  the  young  when  talking 
of  the  old,  it  may  be  observed  that  men, 
even  in  extreme  old  age,  are  as  fond  of  ihe 
world,  care  as  much  for  the  world,  and 
even  take  more  interest  in  the  future  of 
the  world,  than  the  very  young  man  who 
sees  the  world  opening  before  him,  and 
thinks  that  he  is  to  do  great  thin^  in  it. 

If  I  am  right  in  what  I  have  said  above, 
the  moral  to  be  drawn  is,  that'  you  rob  a 
State  of  some  of  its  most  precious  materials 
for  thought  and  action  when  you  place  a  bar, 
by  reason  of  age,  against  the  employment  of 
old  men  even  in  those  situations  and  those 
commands  which  some  people  fancy  cau 
only  be  well  filled  or  wisely  undertaken 
by  those  who  are  comparatively  young. 

  t 

It  may  appear,  at  first  thought,  that  the 
word  "  worldly  "  should  convey  much  re- 
proach, and  be  a  very  unwelcome  epithet 
even  to  the  most  worldly  people.  The 
word  is  terribly  significant.  When  it  is 
applied  to  man  or  woman,  it  does  not 
merely  mean  that  he  or  she  desires  ad- 


vailbement  in  the  world ;  bat  it  implies  a 
base  compliance  with  the  world,  and  indi- 
catea  the  worst  of  cowardice.   You  know 
that  when  many  persons  condemn  jou, 
the  worldlv  man  or  woman,  if  ever  so 
much  called  your  friend,  is  sure  to  go  with 
the  majority.    Nay,  more;  it  indicates 
that  the  person  possessed  by  the  world, 
has  no  higher  aspirations  than  those  which 
are  worldly,  and  has  abjured  hia  individu- 
ality.  According  to  the  deeper  meaning 
of  the  word,  a  person  may  be  intensely 
worldly  who  lives  quite  out  of  the  throng. 
There  have  been  worldly  monks  and  nans, 
and  even  worldly  saints;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  have  been  persons  living 
in  the  full  current  of  what  is  called  the 
world,  who  have  been  most  unworldly. 
The  original  meaning  of  the  word    world  " 
as  taken  from  the  ik^riptures,  means  this 
order  of  things ;    and  mankind  is  so  great 
at  least  in  aspiration,  that  the  meanest 
minded  person  does  not  quite  like  that  it 
should  be  said  of  him  that  he  goes  entirely 
with  this  order  of  things.   Happily  there 
is  much  less  of  worldliness,  than  is  gener- 
ally supposed.   Very  often,  behind  appa- 
rent worldliness,  there  is  an  element  of 
unselfishness,  and  even  of  romance,  which 
entirely  contradicts  the  supposed  worldli- 
ness.  For  example,  the  great  satirist  of 
modern  times  has  satirized  worldliness  in 
the  heads  of  families  —  a  worldliness  which 
is  often  nothing  more  than  devotion  to  the 
interests,  real  or  supposed,  of  children. 
Again,  when  the  worldliness  is  directed 
even  to  self-advancement,  it  often  has  a 
touch  of  romance  in  it,  and  does  not  imply 
all  the  baseness  which  would  belong  to 
any  one  who  really  beUeved  in  the  world, 
and  was  content  to  subject  himself  en- 
tirely to  "  this  order  of  things."    There  is 
a  great  difierence  between  loving  the  hon- 
ours and  rewards  of  the  world,  and  using 
the  world  to  gain  these  things,  and  being 
really  worldly. 


The  world  is  imposed  upon  by  action. 
This  may  be  seen  in  many  ways.  For  in- 
stance,.what  has  been  called  a  "  masterly 
inactivity  "  does  not  yet  gain  its  just  credit. 
Few  people  can  estimate  what  has  been 
the  amount  of  thought  wuen  they  do  not 
see  any  distinct  action  arising  from  that 
thought. 

Another  very  striking  instance  of  the 
weight  and  credit  that  are  given  to  action 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  way  with  which  people 
deal  with  responsibility.  It  is  almost  ab- 
surd to  see  how  men  suppose  they  have 
got  rid  of  their  own  responsibility,  by 
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throwing  it  upon  others,  or  by  adopting  a 
negatiye,  instead  of  a  positive  course  — 
just  as  if  you  avoided  responsibility,  or 
aid  not  in  some  measure  decide,  merely 
becaose  you  decided  to  do  nothing  your- 
self. 


Those  who  flatter  grossly  are  for  the 
most  part  very  stupid  people,  or  very  de- 
ficient in  tact;  and  one  of  the  signal 
prooiis  of  their  stupidity  is,  that  they  make 
no  distinction  between  the  flattery  that 
may  be  expressed  in  writing  and  that 
which  is  expressed  in  speech,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  person  intended  to  be  flattered. 
Now  most  men  will  receive  without  much 
objection,  and  even  with  considerable 
pleasure,  flattery  of  the  former  kind,  while 
even  the  vainest  men  are  apt  to  resent,  al- 
most as  an  insult,  the  flattery  which  is  ad- 
dressed to  them  vivd  voce. 


A  good  maxim  for  worldly  men,  is  to  be 
Tcry  chary  of  ofiending  those  persons 
whom  they  observe  to  have  good  memo- 
ries. Revenge  is  chiefly  a  function  of  good 
memory.  You  cannot  expect  those  per- 
sona who  remember  well  to  be  as  forgiv- 
ing as  other  men.  Memory  is  a  faculty 
which  has,  comparatively  speaking,  but 
little  choice  in  the  exercise  of  its  functions. 
It  would  surprise  men  of  feeble  memories, 
if  they  could  know  with  what  clearness 
and  intensity  a  long  past  injury  or  insult 
comes  back  to  the  mind  and  soul  of  a  man 
of  potent  memory.  He  flushes  up  with 
anger  at  the  remembrance,  as  he  did  at 
the  first  reception  of  the  insult,  or  the  in- 
jury. He  must  be  a  man  of  extraordinary 
sweetness  of  disposition  if  he  can  always 
continue  to  forgive.  In  short,  with  the 
migority  of  mankind,  forgiveness  is  but  a 
form  of  forgetfulness. 


There  has  often  been  a  fanciful  discus- 
sion, among  thoughtful  men,  as  to  the  pe- 
culiar virtue  or  quality  which,  if  increased 
would  do  most  service  to  mankind.  I  ven- 
ture to  put  in  a  claim  for  moderation.  If 
we  look  at  history,  or  at  the  daily  trans- 
actions, public  and  private,  of  our  fellow- 
men,  one  of  the  most  notable  facts  is  their 
proneness  to  rush  from  one  extreme  to  an- 
other. It  may  almost  be  maintained  that 
mankind  are  always  in  extremes.  Politi- 
cally speaking,  the  British  people  may 
claim  to  be  the  most  moderate  people  in 
the  world ;  but  even  we  are  prone  to  rush 
into  extremes.  I  cofild  illustrate  this  by 
great  political  movements ;  but  I  prefer 


doing  so  by  minor  illustrations  upon  which 
we  are  all  likely  to  be  more  agreed.  For- 
merly there  was  much  abuse  in  the  Pen- 
sion List.  We  corrected  this  abuse  by 
limiting  the  grant  of  pensions  for  eminent 
services  in  art  and  literature,  to  the  ri- 
diculous sum  of  £1,200  a  year. 

Formerly  there  was  much  abuse  (less, 
however,  than  is  generally  eupnosed^  in 
the  choice  of  men  to  fill  the  public  offices. 
We  correct  that  abuse  by  rushing  into  an 
opposite  extreme,  and  nearly  taking  away 
all  choice  whatever.  The  length  of  a 
day  would  not  suffice  for  giving  patent 
and  palpable  instances  of  this  want  of 
moderation. 

Some  great  man,  I  think  it  was  David 
Hume,  maintained  that  an  increase  in  in- 
dustry was  the  increase  that  would  do 
most  for  mankind.  I  am  by  no  means  sure 
that  he  might  not  include  an  increase  of 
moderation  under  the  head  of  industry; 
for  it  is,  perhaps,  the  indolence  of  mankind 
that  makes  them  so  ready  to  rush  from 
one  extreme  to  the  other,  as  being  the 
easiest  mode  of  settling  the  matter  with 
their  consciences. 


There  is  a  common  error  in  reference  to 
a  quotation  constantly  made  about  style. 
Bufibn  is  made  to  say,  The  style  is  the 
man.'^  Whereas  what  he  did  say  was, 
"  The  style  is  of  the  man."  And  you  might 
as  justly  say  the  handwriting  is  ^*  of  the 
man,"  or  his  mode  of  walking  is  "  of  the 
man,"  simply  meaning  that  these  functions 
are  very  significant  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
man.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that 
hardly  anything  is  more  significant  of  that 
nature  than  the  style  of  his  writing. 

I  presume  to  think  that  several  of  those 
persons  who  have  spreat  reputations  in  the 
world  for  their  style  of  writing,  are  singu- 
lar examples  of  a  bad  style  of  writing. 
Take  Tacitus,  for  instance;  he  is,  to  my 
mind,  an  emiuently  bad  writer.  Three 
scholars  were  lately  employed  in  translat- 
ing a  passage  from  Tacitus.  They  had 
mastered  the  passage  thoroughly;  but  it 
was  not  to  be  made  intelligible  to  the  Eng- 
lish reader  without  great  additions  and 
large  explanations.  Now,  for  a  style 
to  be  good,  I  maintain  that  the  language 
should  be  easily  translateable  into  another 
language. 

(ribbon  affords  another  instance  of  a 
great  writer  having  a  very  inferior  style 
of  writing.  Before  you  can  thoroughly 
understand  many  of  his  sentences,  yon 
have  to  unyeil  the  sneer,  or  to  recollect 
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the  allusion  which  gives  pith  and  force  to 
the  sentence. 

The  style  which  deals  in  long  sentences, 
or  in  short  sentences,  or  indeed  which  has 
any  trick  in  it,  is  a  bad  style. 

The  best  thing  which  to  my  mind,  has 
been  ever  said  about  style  was  said  in  a 
metaphorical  way,  the  writer  declaring 
that  the  style  should  as  it  were  involve 
and  display  the  subject-matter,  as  the 
drapery  m  a  consummate  statue  folds  over 
and  around  the  figure.  The  man  who  has 
one  style  of  writing,  which  he  applies  to 
all  the  various  aspects  of  the  suDject  he 
writes  about,  is  a  bad  writer.  To  exem- 
plify this  by  the  question  of  whether  long 
sentences  or  short  sentences  should  be 
used,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  nature 
of  the  subject  ought  to  govern  the  length 
of  the  sentence.  Here,  to  get  the  fullness 
of  the  sense  of  what  ^ou  are  saying,  a 
short  sentence  is  required,  which  makes 
the  statement  clear  and  concise:  there, 
with  the  same  object  in  view,  you  have  to 
produce  a  long  sentence,  with  many  claus- 
es, and  with  much  parenthesis,  because  the 
subject  requires  it,  and  the  mind  of  the 
reader  is  to  be  kept  in  a  state  of  balance 
until  the  sentence  comes  weightily  to  a 
conclusion. 

Easy  reading  is  the  thing  to  be  aimed 
at.  The  intelligence  of  the  reader  is  al- 
ways to  be  kept  in  mind.  You  lamentably 
fail  in  writing  if  you  add  by  your  style  one 
jot  of  difficulty  to  the  difficulty  inherent  in 
the  subject  of  which  you  are  treating. 
There  are  cruel  writers  in  the  world,  who 
hardly  ever  seem  to  think  of  their  poor 
readers,  and  who  write  as  if  it  were  a  fine 
thing  to  add  complexity  of  stvle  to  the 
difficulty  of  the  subject.  They  have  their 
reward.  The  busy  world  has  no  time  to 
give  to  their  vagaries  of  style  ;  and  surely 
it  is  a  signal  instance  of  failure,  when  a 
man  ceases  to  make  his  moaning  clear  to 
the  great  minority  of  his  fellow-coun- 
trymen who  understand  the  word^  that 
he  uses,  but  are  grievously  puzzled  by 
the  collocation  of  these  words,  or  by  the 
omission  of  certain  words  that  ought  to 
be  there. 

It  is  a  bold  thing  for  an  author  to 
write  about  style;  but  one  may  per- 
ceive errors  and  deficiencies  without  be- 
ing able  to  rectify  them  in  one*3  own  con- 
duct. 

I  cannot  help  adding  a  sort  of  postscript 
to  this  short  essay ;  and  it  is  that  learned 
and  thoughtful  men  who  have  much  to  say 
to  the  world,  which  the  world  would  be 
the  better  for  its  being  said  to  them,  are 
labouring  under  a  great  mistake  if  they 


suppose  that  the  humblest  and  the  least 
educated  of  the  common  people,  are  not 
able  to  comprehend  great  ideas,  to  s joapa- 
thize  with  grand  emotions,  and  even  to 
master  a  long-continiied  series  of  facts,  if 
only  these  things  are  communicated  to 
them  in  language  the  order  and  method  of 
which  do  not  add  any  difficulty  of  compre- 
hension. We  are  now  entering  upon  a 
new  and  enlarged  system  of  education. 
This  will  give  the  people  of  this  country  a 
great  means  of  understanding  the  meaning 
of  words.  Let  the  authors  of  this  country 
take  care  so  to  write  that  they  may  be 
well  understood. 


Among  the  benefactors  of  mankind, 
those  whom  I  would  call  Improvers,  are 
the  rarest,  as  also  the  least  appreciated 
according  to  their  merits.  No  statnes 
are  put  up  to  them.  So  far  so  good: 
it  is  an  undoubted  gain  for  them.  Bnt 
it  would  be  well  if,  during  their  lifetime, 
tbey  were  more  estimated  and  more  at- 
tended to. 

There  are  three  elements,  in  the  right 
arrangement  and  balancing  of  which  most- 
ly depends  the  greatness  and  well-bein^  of 
a  State.  These  elements  are  destruction, 
inaction,  construction.  They  correspond 
to  three  classes  of  mankind.  It  would  be 
a  very  shallow  mode  of  looking  at  this 
matter  if  we  were  to  make  this  classifica- 
tion coincident  with  political  opinions. 
On  the  contrary,  men  are  to  be  classed  as 
Destructives,  Inactives,  Constmctives,  not 
according  to  party  divisions  which  are  of- 
ten purely  accidental,  but  according  to 
innate  difference  of  mind,  and,  perhaps, 
variety  of  culture.  For  example,  there 
are  Conservatives  in  politics  who  are  by 
nature  essentially  destructive.  There  are 
Radicals  who  are  by  nature  essentiidly  con- 
structive. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  merits  and  the 
failures  which  beset  respectively  theae 
three  classes  of  mankind.  They  are 
each  in  their  way  eminently  useful.  Bat 
the  rise  and  fall  of  empires  depend  upon 
a  just  preponderance  of  one  of  these 
classes  in  critical  periods  in  the  history  of 
nations. 

To  begin  with,  the  Inactives,  or  rather, 
as  it  should  be  said,  those  who  counsel 
inaction,  who  may  be  anything  but  inac- 
tive themselves,  are  very  useful.  It  is  i 
dreadful  thing  to  liva  in  a  State,  where 
any  fine  day  yon  may  get  up  and  find  that 
such  an  alteration  has  oeen  made  in  ,your 
laws,  that  your  social,  political,  or  reltgioas 
relations  are,  in  some  important  respect, 
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entirely  changed  without  your  haying  had 
a  word  to  say  about  the  matter.  At  the 
6am e  time  these  inactive  people  are  very 
dangerous;  for,  if  they  hold  the  prepon- 
derance for  any  Ions  period,  there  is  sure 
to  come  one  of  those  sudden  changes 
which  they,  of  all  men,  most  detest  and 
deprecate. 

Then  there  are  the  Destructives.  We 
could  not  do  without  them:  they  are  to 
the  body  politic  what  oxvgen  is  to  the  ma- 
terial world.  And,  in  short,  the  civil  and 
political  world  would  utterly  stagnate 
without  them.  It  is  to  be  observed,  as  a 
remarkable  instance  of  the  limitation  of 
powers  in  individual  men,  that  it  is  rarely 
found  that  the  same  man  has  a  peculiar 
aptitude  for  destruction  and  construction. 
Whenever  a  man  comes  forward,  who  has 
a  great  capacity  for  both  of  these  modes 
of  exertion,  he  is  infallibly  a  great  states- 
man, and  deserves  the  implicit  faith  of  his 
people. 

Lastly  come  the  Constructives.  They 
are  the  salt  of  the  earth,  politically  and 
socially  speaking.  But  there  is  a  great 
difference  to  be  discerned  in  their  charac- 
ters and  modes  of  procedure,  leading  to  a 
very  marked  division  into  two  sub-classes 
which  may  be  denominated  as  Construc- 
tives from  the  beginning  and  Improvers. 
It  was  mainly  to  point  out  this  important 
difference  that  this  short  essay  was  writ- 
ten. Both  of  these  Hub-classes  may  have 
an  equal  aptitude  for,  and  delight  in  con- 
struction. But  the  Constructives  from  the 
beginning,  as  I  have  called  them,  must 
haye  a  clear  field  for  their  operations. 
Eyerything  must  be  bran-new  for  them  to 
delight  in  their  labours.  Somehow  they 
do  not  take  to  other  people's  labours. 
They  must  lay  the  foundations  for  them- 
selves. They  cannot  build  their  cathedrals 
upon  the  ruins  of  Roman  temples.  They 
cannot  adopt  other  jj^eople's  sites,  however 
well  chosen.  This  is  often  a  great  hind- 
rance to  the  success  of  their  labours. 
W^hereas  the  modest  Improver,  who  must 
not  be  supposed  for  a  moment  to  incline 
to  the  inactive  party,  is  one  who,  for  the 
most  part,  understands  the  world  he  lives 
in,  cares  so  much  for  the  end  he  has  in 
view,  that  he  does  not  wish  for  the  fame 
which  naturally  attends  a  Constructive 
from  the  beginning,  but  is  content  to 
make  the  utmost  possible  use  of  all  that 
has  gone  before  him,  and  of  everything 
that  can  be  turned  into  the  direction  in 
which  he  seeks  to  produce  judicious  move- 
ment. 

It  may  seem  that  I  have  pronounced  too 
high  a  panegyric  upon  these  Improvers; 


but  any  one  who  will  carefully  consider 
the  progress  of  the  world,  will  see  h6w 
much  of  what  is  good  in  that  progress 
depends  upon  the  Improvers  —  more,  in- 
deed upon  them  than  upon  any  other  class 
of  men. 


From  Kacmfllan's  Kagastne. 
TH£  STHANGE  ADyENTUUES  OF-  A 
PHAETON. 

BT  WILLIAM  BLACK,  AUTHOR  OF  "  A  DAUOBTIB 
or  BETH/'  BTO. 

CHAPTER  I. 
CUB  BELL. 

"Oh,  the  oak,  and  the  a«h,  and  the  bonny  iry-tree, 
They  grow  «o  green  in  the  North  Coontrie!  " 

It  was  all  settled  one  evening  in  the 
deep  winter  time.  Outside,  a  sharp  east 
wind  was  whistling  round  the  solitudes  of 
Box  Hill;  the  Mole,  at  the  foot  of  our 
^rden,  as  it  stole  stealthily  through  the 
darkness,  crackled  the  flakes  of  ice  that 
\aj  along  its  level  banks;  and  away  on 
Mickleham  Downs  —  and  on  the  further 
uplands  that  lay  towards  the  sea  —  the 
cold  stars  were  shining  down  on  a  thin 
coating  of  snow. 

Indoors  there  was  another  story  to  tell ; 
for  the  mistress  of  the  house  —  Queen 
Titania,  as  we  call  her  —  a  small  person, 
with  a  calm,  handsome,  pale  face,  an  abun- 
dance of  dark  hair,  big  eyes  that  are  some- 
what cold  and  critical  in  look,  and  a  cer- 
tain magnificence  of  manner  which  makes 
you  fancy  her  rather  a  tall  and  stately  wo- 
man —  has  a  trick  of  so  filling  her  draw- 
ing-room with  dexterous  traceries  of  grass 
and  ferns,  with  plentiful  flowers  of  her 
own  rearing,  and  with  a  crowded  glare  of 
light,  that,  amid  the  general  warmth  and 
glow  and  perfume,  and  variety  of  brilliant 
colours,  you  would  almost  forzet  that  the 
winter  is  chill  and  desolate  and  dark. 

Then  Bell,  our  ffuest  and  companion  for 
many  a  year,  lends  herself  to  the  decep- 
tion ;  for  the  young  woman,  though  there 
were  a  dozen  inches  of  snow  on  the  mead- 
ows, would  come  down  to  dinner  in  a  dress 
of  blue,  with  touches  of  white  ffossamer 
and  fur  about  the  tiffht  waist  ana  neck  — 
with  a  white  rose  and  a  bunch  of  forget- 
me-nots,  as  blue  as  her  eyes,  twisted  into 
the  soft  masses  of  her  light-brown  hair, 
and  with  a  certain  gay  and  careless  de- 
meanour, meant  to  let  us  know  that  she, 
having  been  bom  and  bred  a  farmer's 
daughter  in  the  North  Country,  has  a 
splendid  contempt  for  the  mild  rigours  of 
our  southern  winter. 
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But,  on  this  particular  evening,  Bell  — 
our  Bell,  our  Bonny  Bell,  our  Lady  Bell, 
as  she  is  variously  called,  when  she  pro- 
vokes people  into  giving  her  pet  names  — 
had  been  sitting  for  a  long  time  with  an 
open  book  on  her  knee ;  and  as  this  vol- 
ume was  all  about  the  English  lakes,  and 
gave  pictures  of  them,  and  placed  here 
and  there  little  tail-pieces  of  ferns  and 
blossoms,  she  may  have  been  driven  to 
contrast  the  visions  thus  conjured  up  with 
the  realities  suggested  by  the  fierce  gusts 
of  wind  that  were  blowing  coldly  through 
the  box-trees  outside.  All  at  once  she 
placed  the  volume  gently  on  the  white 
hearth-rug,  and  said,  with  a  strange  wist- 
fulness  shining  in  the  deeps  of  her  blue 
eyes,— 

**  Tita,  why  don't  you  make  us  talk 
about  the  summer,  and  drown  the  noise  of 
that  dreadful  wind  ?  Why  don't  we  con- 
spire to  cheat  the  winter,  and  make  be- 
lieve it  is  summer  again  ?  Doesn't  it  seem 
to  be  years  and  years  ago  since  we  had 
the  long,  light  evenings;  the  walks  be- 
tween the  hedge-rows,  the  waiting  for  the 
moon,  up  on  the  crest  of  the  hilL,  and  then 
the  quiet  stroll  downward  into  the  valley 
and  home  again,  with  the  wild  roses,  and 
the  meadow  sweet,  and  the  evening  cam- 
pions filling  the  warm,  sweet  nicht-air. 
Come,  let  us  sit  close  together,  and  make 
it  summer  1  See,  Tita!  —  it  is  a  bright 
forenoon  —  you  can  nearly  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  Downs  above  Brighton  —  and  we 
are  going  to  shut  up  the  house,  and  go 
away  anywhere  for  a  whole  month. 
Round  comes  that  dear  old^nail-phaeton, 
and  my  pair  of  bonny  bays  are  whinnying 
for  a  bit  of  sugar.   Papa  is  sulky  " 

"  As  usual,"  remarks  my  Lady  Tita, 
without  lifting  her  eyes  from  the  carpet. 

"  for  though  an  improvisea  im- 
perial has  been  slung  on,  there  is  scarcely 
enough  room  for  the  heaps  of  our  luggage, 
and,  like  every  man,  he  has  a  selfish  hatred 
of  bonnet-boxes.  Then  you  take  your 
seat,  my  dear,  looking  like  an  empress  in  a 
grey  travelling  dress;  and  papa  —  after 
pretending  to  have  inspected  all  the  har- 
ness —  takes  the  reins ;  I  pop  in  behind, 
for  the  hood^  when  it  is  turned  down, 
makes  such  a  pleasant  cushion  for  your 
arms,  and  you  can  stick  your  sketch-book 
into  it,  and  a  row  of  apples  and  anything 
else ;  and  Sandy  touches  his  forelock,  and 
Kate  bobs  a  curtsy,  and  away,  and  away 
we  go !  How  sweet  and  fresh  the  air  is, 
Tita !  and  don't  you  smell  the  honeysuckle 
in  the  hedge  P  Why,  here  we  are  at  Dork- 
ing I  Papa  pulls  up  to  grumble  about  the 
last  beer  that  was  sent ;  and  then  Castor 


and  Pollux  toss  up  their  heads  agaioy  and 

on  we  go  to  Guildford,  and  to  Ueadin;;. 
and  to  Oxford.  And  all  through  England 
we  go,  using  sometimes  the  old  coachuig- 
roads,  and  sometimes  the  by-roads,  stop- 
ping at  the  curious  little  inns,  and  chattiiig 
to  the  old  country  folks  and  singing 
ballads  of  an  evening  as  we  sit  upon  the 
hill-sides,  and  watch  the  partridges  dusting 
themselves  below  us  in  the  road ;  and  then 
on  and  on  again.  Is  that  the  sea,  TitA  7  — 
look  at  the  long  stretch  of  Morecambe 
Bay  and  the  yellow  sands,  and  the  stream- 
ers at  the  horizon  1  But  all  at  once  ve 
dive  into  the  hills  again,  and  we  come  to 
the  old  familiar  places  by  Applethwaite 
and  Ambleside,  and  then  some  evening  — 
some  evening,  Tita  —  we  come  in  sight  of 
Grasmere,  and  then  —  and  then  ** 

"  Why,  Bell  —  Bell  I  —  what  is  the  mat- 
ter with  you  I "  cries  the  other,  and  the 
next  minute  her  arms  are  round  the  light- 
brown  head,  crushing  its  white  rose  and 
its  blue  forget-me-nots. 

**If  you  two  young  fools,'*  it  is  re- 
marked, "  would  seriously  settle  where  we 
are  to  go  next  summer,  you  would  be 
better  employed  than  in  rubbing  your 
heads  together  like  a  couple  of  young 
calves." 

«  Settle  I "  says  Lady  Titania,  with  the 
least  touch  of  insolence  in  her  tone,  we 
know  who  is  allowed  to  settle  things  in 
this  house.  If  we  were  to  settle  anything; 
some  wonderful  discovery  would  be  made 
about  the  horses'  feet,  or  the  wheels  of 
that  valuable  phaeton,  which  is  about  as 
old  as  the  owner  of  it  " 

"  The  wife  who  mocks  at  her  husband's 
grey  hairs,"  I  remark  calmly,  "  knov- 
ing  the  share  she  has  had  in  producing 
them  " 

Here  our  Bonny  Bell  interfered,  and  i 
truce  was  concluded.  The  armistice  was 
devoted  to  a  consideration  of  Bell's  pro- 
ject which  at  length  it  was  resolved  to 
adopt.  Why,  after  going  year  afleir  year 
round  the  southern  counties  in  that  big, 
old-fashioned  phaeton  which  had  become 
as  a  house  to  us,  should  we  not  strike 
fairly  northward?  These  circles  round 
the  south  would  resemble  the  swinging  of 
a  stone  in  the  sling  before  it  is  projected ; 
and,  once  we  were  started  on  this  straight 
path,  who  could  tell  how  far  we  might  not 
go? 

«  Then,"  said  I,  —  for  our*  thoughts  at 
this  time  were  often  directed  to  the  great 
masses  of  men  who  were  marching  through 
the  wet  valleys  of  France,  or  keeping 
guard  amid  cold  and  fog  in  the  trenches 
around  Paris,  —  ^suppose  that  by  July 
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next  the  war  may  be  over,  yoang  Von 
Rosen  says  he  means  to  pay  us  a  visit,  and 
have  a  look  at  England.  Why  should  not 
he  join  our  party,  and  become  a  compan- 
ion for  BeU?" 

I  had  inadvertently  probed  a  hornet's 
nest.  The  women  of  our  household  were 
at  that  time  bitter  against  the  Germans ; 
and  bat  half  an  hour  before  Bell  herself 
had  been  eloquently  denouncing  the  do- 
ings of  the  Prussians.  Had  they  not  in 
secrecy  been  preparing  to  steal  back  Al- 
sace and  Lorraine ;  had  they  not  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  time  when  the  good  and 
gentle  France  was  averse  from  war  to  pro- 
Toke  a  quarrel ;  had  not  the  King  openly 
insulted  the  French  ambassador  in  the 
promenade  at  Ems;  and  had  not  their 
hordes  of  men  swarmed  into  the  quiet 
villages,  slaying  and  destroying,  robbing 
the  poor  and  aged,  and  winning  battles  by 
mere  force  of  numbers  ?  Besides,  the  sug- 
gestion that  this  young  lieutenant  of  cav- 
alry might  be  a  companion  for  Bell  ap- 
peared to  be  an  intentional  im'ury  done  to 
a  certain  amiable  youn^  gentleman,  of  no 
particular  prospects,  living  in  the  Temple  ; 
and  so  Bell  forthwith  declared  her  detesta- 
tion not  only  of  the  German  officers,  but 
of  officers  in  the  abstract. 

<*  I  hate  those  tall  men," 'she  said  in  her 
impulsive  fashion,  although  there  was 
always  a  smile  lurking  aoout  the  blue 
eyes  even  when  she  showed  herself  most 
vehement,  "  with  their  legs  like  hop-poles, 
their  heads  smooth  and  round  like  turnips, 
their  whitish-yellow  hair  cropped  and  shin- 
ing above  a  red  neck,  their  eves  ^een  and 
starting  out  like  two  gooseoemes.  And 
eyen  worse  is  the  short  and  fat  officer  — 
all  neck  and  stomach,  like  a  flying  duck  — 
with  his  feet  turned  out  like  the  two  steps 
of  a  dog-cart  —  with  a  fierce  array  of  grey 
hair  and  moustache,  like  a  terrier  looking 
at  a  cat  " 

"  Bell,  Bell,  will  you  cease  those  perpet- 
oal  farm-yard  metaphors  of  yours  r  You 
know  that  Von  Rosen  is  like  none  of  these 
tbines." 

^  I  can  remember  him  at  Bonn  only  as  a 
yery  rude  and  greedy  boy,  who  showed  a 
great  row  of  white  teeth  when  he  laughed, 
and  made  bad  jokes  about  my  mistakes  in 
German.  And  I  know  what  he  is  now  — 
a  tall  fellow,  with  a  stiff  neck,  a  brown 
face,  perhaps  a  beard,  a  clankingr  sword, 
and  the  air  of  a  swashbuckler  as  he  stalks 
into  an  inn  and  bawls  out,  ^'Kellnare  !  eene 
PuUe  Sect!  und  sagen  Sie  mal,  was  haben 
Siefltr  Zeitungen  —  die  Alljemeene  t '  ** 

(Minarily,  our  Bell's  face  was  as  fair, 
and  smooth,  and  placid  as  a  cornfield  in 
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sunshine;  but  sometimes,  you  know,  the 
cornfield  is  swept  by  a  gust  of  wind,  and 
then  it  lay^s  bare  the  blood-red  poppies  be- 
neath. She  was  now  in  a  pretty  turmoil 
of  half-affected  anger ;  and  Queen  Titania 
merely  looked  on  with  a  cold,  indul^nt 
smile.  I  ventured  to  point  out  to  Bell 
that  she  might  alter  her  opinion  when  Von 
Rosen  actually  came  over  with  all  the 
glamour  of  a  hero  about  him ;  and  that> 
indeed,  she  could  not  do  better  than  marry 
him. 

Bell  opened  her  eyes. 

"  Marry  him,  because  he  is  a  hero  ? 
No !  I  would  not  marry  a  hero,  after  he 
had  become  a  hero.  It  would  be  some- 
thing to  marry  a  man  who  was  afterwards 
to  become  great,  and  be  with  him  all  the 
time  of  his  poverty,  and  his  struggles,  and 
his  expectations.  That  would  be  worth 
something  —  to  comfort  him  when  he  was 
in  despair,  to  be  kind  to  him  when  he  was 
suffering ;  and  then,  when  it  was  all  over, 
and  he  had  got  his  head  above  these 
troubles,  he  would  say  to  you,  *  Oh,  Kate, 
or  Nell,  or  Sue,'  as  your  name  happened  to 
be,  *how  good  you  were  during  the  old 
time  when  we  were  poor  and  friendless  1 ' 
But  when  he  has  become  a  hero,  he  thinks 
he  will  overawe  you  with  the  shadow  of 
his  great  reputation.  He  thinks  he  has 
only  to  come,  and  hold  out  the  tips  of  his 
fingers,  and  say,  'I  am  a  great  person. 
Everybody  worships  me.  I  will  allow  you 
to  share  my  brilliant  fortune,  and  you  will 
dutifully  kiss  me.'  Merci,  monsieur  !  but 
if  any  man  were  to  come  to  me  like  that, 
I  would  answer  him  as  Canning's  knife- 
grinder  was  answered  —  *  I  give  you 
kisses  ?   I  will  see  you  '  *  * 

**  Bell  I  "  cried  my  lady,  peremptorily. 

Bell  stopped,  and  then  laughed  and 
blushed,  and  dropped  her  eyes. 

What  is  one  to  do,"  she  asked,  meekly, 

when  a  quotation  comes  in  ?  " 

"You  used  to  be  a  good  girl,*'  said 
Queen  Titania,  in  her  severest  manner, 
"  but  you  are  becoming  worse  and  worse 
every  day.  I  hear  you  sing  horrid  music- 
hall  airs.  You  draw  caricatures  of  old 
people  who  ought  to  command  your  ven- 
eration. The  very  maid-servants  are 
shocked  by  your  wilful  provincialisms. 
And  you  treat  me,  for  whom  you  ought  to 
show  some  respect,  with  a  levity  and  fa- 
miliarity without  example.  I  will  send  a 
report  of  your  behaviour  to  " 

And  here  the  look  of  mischief  in  Bell's 
eyes  —  which  had  been  deepening  just  as 
vou  may  see  the  pupil  of  a  cat  widening 
before  she  makes  a  spring  —  suddenly 
gave  way  to  a  glance  of  imploring  and 
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meek  entreaty,  which  was  recognized  in 
the  proper  quarter.  Uta  named  no 
names  ;  and  the  storm  blew  over. 

For  the  preseutt  therefore,  the  project 
of  adding  this  yoane  Uhlan  to  our  party 
was  dropped ;  but  the  idea  of  our  north- 
ward trip  remained,  and  gradually  assumed 
definite  consistency.  Indeed,  as  it  devel- 
oped itself  during  those  long  winter  even- 
ings, it  came  to  be  a  thing  to  dream  about. 
But  all  the  same  I  could  see  that  Titania 
Bometimos  roturnod  to  tho  notion  of  pro- 
viding a  companion  for  Bell;  and,  what- 
ever may  have  been  her  dislike  of  the 
Germans  in  general,  Lieutenant  von  Rosen 
was  not  forgotten.   At  odd  times,  when 

**  In  her  hasel  eyes  her  thoughts  lay  dear 
As  pebbles  in  a  brook," 

it  seemed  to  me  that  she  was  busy  with 
those  forecasts  which  are  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  women.  One  night  we  three 
were  sitting  as  quietly  as  usual,  talking 
about  something  else,  when  she  suddenly 
remarked  — 

I  suppose  that  young  Count  von  Rosen 
is  as  poor  as  Prussian  lieutenants  gener- 
ally are?" 

**  On  the  contrary,"  said  I,  "  he  enjoys  a 
very  hai^dsome  Familien-Stiftunfl^  or  family 
bequest,  which  gives  him  a  certain  sum  of 
money  every  six  months,  on  condition  that 
during  that  time  he  has  either  travelled 
so  much  or  gone  through  such  and  such  a 
course  of  study.  I  wish  the  legacies  left 
in  our  country  had  sometimes  those  pro- 
visions attached." 

He  has  some  money,  then,"  said  my 
Lady,  thoughtfully. 

"  My  dear,"  said  I, "  you  seem  to  be  very 
anxious  about  the  future,  like  the  man 
whose  letter  I  read  to  you  yesterday.* 
Have  you  any  further  ouestions  to  ask  V  " 
I  suppose  he  cares  tor  nothing  but  eat- 
ing, and  drinking,  and  smoking,  like  other 
officers  ?  He  has  not  been  troubled  by 
any  very  great  sentimental  crisis  ?  " 

"  On  the  contrary,"  I  repeated,  "he 
wrote  me  a  despairing  letter,  some  fort- 
night before  the  war  broke  out,  about 
that  same  Friiulein  Fallersleben  whom  we 
saw  acting  in  the  theatre  at  Hanover. 


•This  is  the  letter:  — 

"  To  the  Editor  of  the  Hampthire  A8$. 
**  8iR»— If  the  Republioanf  who  are  endemvour- 
ing  to  introdaoe  a  Republic  into  this  great  country 
should  accomplish  their  discnsting  purpose,  do  you 
think  they  will  repudiate  the  National  Debt,  and 
pay  no  more  interest  on  the  Consols? 

**  I  am,  Sir. 
*'  Tour  obedient  Senrant. 
"  A  LovKB  ov  Mavkixd. 
"  BooxxB^  Jan.  IB,  1870.*' 


She  had  treated  him  very  badly — she 

had  " 

"  Oh,  that  is  all  nothing,"  said  Tita» 
hastily  —  and  here  she  glanced  rather  ner- 
vously at  Bell. 

Bell,  for  her  part,  was  unconcernedly 
fitting  a  pink  collar  on  a  white  cat,  and 
merely  said  in  her  frank,  careless  way, — 

How  affecting  must  have  been  their 
meetings  I  *  Ah,  da  bist  du  ja  mein  Kltli- 
chen,  mein  En^l!'  and  *Ach  (xott,  wie 
mir  das  Herz  klopft ! '  Then  I  suppose 
she  knitted  him  a  comforter,  and  gave 
him  a  piece  of  sausage  as  he  started  £>r 
the  war  with  her  blessing." 

Bell  sighed  plaintively,  and  continaed 
her  work  with  the  pink  collar. 

"  On  the  contrary,'*  I  remarked  again, 
"he  left  her  in  paroxysms  of  anger  and 
mutual  reproach.  He  accused  her  of  bar- 
ing " 

"  Well,  well,  that  will  do,"  says  Queen 
Titania,  in  her  coldest  manner ;  and  then, 
of  course,  everybody  obeys  the  small  wo- 
man. 

That  was  the  last  that  was  heard  of 
Von  Rosen  for  many  a  day ;  and  it  was 
not  until  long  after  the  war  was  over  that 
he  favoured  us  with  a  communication. 
Ho  was  still  in  France.  He  hoped  to  get 
over  to  England  at  the  end  of  July ;  and 
as  that  was  the  time  we  had  fixed  for  our 
journey  from  London  to  Edinburgh,  alon^ 
the  old  coach-roads,  he  became  insensibly 
(pixed  up  with  the  project,  until  we  finally 
resolved  to  ask  him  to  join  the  party. 

"  I  know  you  mean  to  marry  these  two,*' 
I  said  to  the  person  who  manages  us  alL 

**  It  is  not  true,"  she  replied  with  a  rast 
assumption  of  dignity.  Bell  is  as  good 
as  engaged  —  even  if  there  was  any  fear 
of  a  handsome  young  Englishwoman  fall- 
ing in  love  with  a  Prussian  lieutenant  who 
is  in  despair  about  an  actress." 

"You  had  better  take  a  wedding-ring 
with  you." 

"  A  wedding-ring  I "  said  Uta,  with  a 
little  curl  of  her  lips.  "  You  fancy  that 
every  ^rl  thinks  of  nothing  but  that.  Hy 
belief  is  that  every  wedding-ring  that  is 
worn  represents  a  man's  impertinence  and 
a  woman's  folly." 
"  Ask  BeU,"  said  L 

CHAPTER  II. 

A  LUNCHEON  IN  HOLBORN. 

<*  From  the  bleak  coast  that  bean 
The  Qerman  Ocean  roar.  deep-Uoomlng.  ftroac, 
And  yellow-haired,  the  blue-eyed  Saxon  came^ 

No  more  fitting  point  of  departure  could 
i  have  been  chosen  than  the  Old  Bell  Inn 
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in  Holborn,  an  ancient  hostelry  which 
used  in  bygone  times  to  send  its  relays  of 
stage-coaches  to  Oxford,  Cheltenham,  En- 
field, Abingdon,  and  a  score  of  other 
places.  Now  from  the  quaint  little  yard, 
which  is  surrounded  by  frail  and  dilapi- 
dated galleries  of  wood,  that  tell  of  the 
grandeur  of  other  days,  there  starts  but  a 
solitary  omnibus,  which  daily  whisks  a  few 
country  people  and  their  parcels  down  to 
Uxbridge,  and  Chalfont,  and  Amersham, 
and  Wendover.  The  vehicle  which  Mr. 
Thoroughgood  has  driven  for  many  a  year 
is  no  magnificent  blue  and  scarlet  drag, 
with  teams  costing  six  hundred  guineas 
a-piece,  with  silver  harness,  a  post-boy 
blowing  a  silver  horn,  and  a  lord  handling 
the  reins;  but  a  rough  and  serviceable 
little  coach  which  is  worked  for  profit,  and 
which  is  of  vast  convenience  to  the  folks 
living  in  quiet  Buckinghamshire  villages, 
apart  from  railways.  From  this  old-fash- 
ioned inn,  now  that  the  summer  had  come 
round,  and  our  long-looked-for  journey  to 
the  North  had  come  near,  we  had  resolved 
to  start ;  and  Bell  having  gravely  pointed 
out  the  danger  of  letting  our  voung  Uhlan 
leave  London  hungry  —  lest  habit  should 
lead  him  to  seize  something  by  the  way, 
and  so  get  us  into  trouble  —  it  was  further 
proposed  that  we  should  celebrate  our 
setting-out  with  a  luncheon  of  good  roast 
beef  and  ale,  in  the  snug  little  parlour 
which  abuts  on  the  yard. 

And  I  hope,"  said  Lady  Titania,  as  we 
escaped  from  the  roar  of  Holborn  into  the 
archway  of  the  inn,  "  that  the  stupid  fel- 
low has  got  himself  decently  dressed. 
Otherwise,  we  shall  be  mobbed." 

The  fact  was  that  Count  Von  Rosen, 
not  being  aware  that  English  officers  rare- 
ly appear  when  off  duty  in  uniform,  had 
come  straight  from  St.  Denis  to  Calais, 
from  Calais  to  London,  and  from  London 
to  I^therhead,  without  ever  dreaming 
that  he  ousht  not  to  go  about  in  his  regi- 
mentals. He  drew  no  distinction  between 
Her  Graf  von  Rosen  and  Seiner  Majestat 
Lieutenant  im — ten  Uhlanen-Regimente ; 
although  he  told  us  that  when  he  issued 
from  his  hotel  at  Charing  Cross  to  get  into 
a  cab,  he  was  surprised  to  see  a  ^mall 
crowd  collect  around  the  hansom,  and  no 
less  surprised  to  observe  the  absence  of 
military  costume  in  the  streets.  Of  course, 
the  appearance  of  an  Uhlan  in  the  quiet 
village  of  Leatherhead  caused  a  profound 
commotion ;  and  had  not  Castor  and  Pol- 
lux been  able  to  distance  the  assemblage 
of  little  boys  who  flocked  around  him  at 
the  station,  it  is  probable  he  would  have 
arrived  at  our  house  attended  by  that  con- 


course of  admirers.  Bell  was  unjust 
enough  to  remark  in  private  that  he  knew 
well  enough ;  and  that  he  only  came  down 
in  uniform  that  he  might  appear  in  the 
character  of  a  hero.  As  for  my  Lady,  she 
only  expressed  a  dignified  hope  that  he 
would  not  render  us  conspicuous  by  his 
costume  or  his  manners  so  long  as  he  chose 
to  accompany  us. 

You  should  have  seen  the  courteous,  yet 
half-defiant  way  in  which  the  women  re- 
ceived him,  as  if  they  were  resolved  not  to  be 
overawed  by  the  tall,  browned,  big-bearded 
man ;  and  how,  in  about  twenty  minutes, 
they  had  insensibly  got  quite  familiar  with 
him,  apparently  won  over  by  his  careless 
laughter^  by  the  honest  stare  of  his  li^ht- 
blue  eyes,  and  by  a  very  boyish  blush  tnat 
sometimes  overspread  his  handsome  face 
when  he  stammered  over  an  idiom,  or  was 
asked  some  question  about  his  own  ex- 

Eloits.  Bell  remained  the  most  distant; 
ut  I  could  see  that  our  future  companion 
had  produced  a  good  impression  on  Queen 
Titania,  for  she  began  to  take  the  manage- 
ment of  him,  and  to  give  him  counsel  in  a 
cold  and  practical  manner,  which  is  a  sure 
mark  of  her  favour.  She  told  him  he  must 
put  aside  his  uniform  while  in  England. 
She  described  to  him  the  ordinary  cos- 
tume worn  by  English  gentlemen  in  trav- 
elling. And  then  she  hoped  he  would  take 
a  preparation  of  quinine  with  him,  consid- 
ering that  we  should  have  to  stay  in  a  suc- 
cession of  strange  inns,  and  might  be  ex- 
posed to  the  damp. 

He  went  up  to  London  that  night, 
armed  with  a  list  of  articles  which  he  was 
to  buy  for  himself  before  starting  with  us. 

There  was  a  long  pause  when  Tje  three 
found  ourselves  together  again.  At  length 
Bell  said,  with  rather  an  impatient  air  — 
**  He  is  only  a  schoolboy,  after  all.  He 
has  the  same  irritating  habit  of  laughing 
that  he  used  to  have  at  Bonn.   1  hate  a 
man  who  has  his  mouth  always  open  — 
like  a  swallow  in  the  air,  trying  to  catch 
anything  that  may  come.  And  he  is  worse 
when  he  closes  his  lips  and  tries  to  give 
himself  an  intellectual  look,  like  — like  —  " 
"Like  what,  BellV" 
Like  a  calf  poising  itself,  and  trying  to 
look  like  a  red  deer,''  said  Bell  with  a  sort 
of  contemptuous  warmth. 

"  I  wish.  Bell,"  said  my  Lady  coldly  and 
severely,  "  that  you  would  give  up  those 
rude  metaphors.  You  talk  just  as  you 
did  when  you  came  fresh  from  Westmore- 
land —  you  have  learnt  nothing." 

Beirs  only  answer  was  to  walk,  with 
rather  a  proud  air,  to  the  piano,  and  there 
she  sat  down  and  played  a  few  bars.  She 
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would  not  speak ;  bat  the  well-known  old 
air  spoke  for  her,  for  it  said,  as  plain  as 
wordB  could  say :  — 

A  North  Country  siald  up  to  London  had 
strayed, 

Although  with  her  nature  it  did  not  agree; 
She  wept,  and  she  sighed,  and  she  bitterly 
cried, 

*  I  wish  once  again  in  the  North  I  could  be! '  " 

I  think/'  continued  Tita,  in  measured 
tones,  "  that  he  is  a  very  agreeable  and 
trustworthy  young  man  —  not  very  pol- 
ished perhaps ;  but  then  he  is  a  German. 
I  look  forward  with  great  interest  to  see 
in  what  light  our  English  country  life  will 
strike  him  ;  and  I  hope,  Bell,  thht  he  will 
not  have  to  complain  of  the  want  of  cour- 
tesy shown  him  Dy  English  women." 

This  was  getting  serious;  so,  being  to 
some  small  and  undefined  extent  master 
in  my  own  house,  I  commanded  Bell  to 
sing  the  song  she  was  petulantly  strum- 
ming. That  "fetched"  Tita.  Whenever 
Bell  began  to  sing  one  of  those  old 
English  ballads,  which  she  did  for  the 
most  part  from  morning  till  night,  there 
was  a  strange  and  tremulous  thrill  in 
her  voice  that  would  have  disarmed  her 
bitterest  enemy;  and  straightway  my 
Lady  would  be  seen  to  draw  over  to  the 
girl,  and  put  her  arm  round  her  shoulder, 
and  then  reward  her,  when  the  last  chord 
of  the  accompaniment  had  been  struck, 
with  a  grateful  kiss.  In  the  present  in- 
stance, the  charm  worked  as  usual ;  but  no 
sooner  had  these  two  young  people  been 
reconciled  than  they  turned  on  their 
mutual  benefactor.  Indeed,  an  observant 
straneer  might  have  remarked  in  this 
household,  that  when  anything  remotely 
bearing  on  a  quarrel  was  made  up  between 
any  two  of  its  members,  the  third,  the 
peacemaker,  was  expected  to  propose  a 
dinner  at  Greenwich.  The  custom  would 
have  been  more  becoming  had  the  cost 
been  equally  distributed ;  but  there  were 
three  losers  to  one  payer. 

Well,  when  we  got  into  the  yard  of  the 
Old  Bell,  the  Buckinghamshire  omnibus 
was  being  loaded;  and  among  the  first 
objects  we  saw  was  the  stalwart  figure  of 
Von  Rosen,  who  was  talking  to  Mr.  Tho- 
roughgood  as  if  he  had  known  him  all  his 
life,  and  examining  with  a  curious  and 
critical  eye  the  construction  and  accom- 
modation of  the  venerable  old  vehicle. 
We  saw  with  some  satisfaction  that  he 
was  now  dressed  in  a  suit  of  grey  gar- 
ments, with  a  wide-awake  hat;  and,  in- 
deed, there  was  little  to  distinguish  him 
from  an  Englishman  but  the  carious  blend- 


ing of  colour  —  from  the  tawny  yellow  of 
his  moustache  to  the  deep  brown  of  his 
cropped  beard  —  which  is  seldom  absent 
from  the  hirsute  decoration  of  a  Prussian 
face.  He  came  forward  with  a  grave  and 
ceremonious  politeness  to  Queen  Titania, 
who  received  him  in  her  dignified,  quaint, 
maternal  fashion;  and  then  he  shook 
hands  with  Bell  with  an  obviously  uncon- 
scious air  of  indifference.  Then,  not  notic- 
ing her  silence,  he  talked  to  her,  after  we 
hfd  gone  inside,  of  the  old-fashioned  air 
of  homeliness  and  comfort  noticeable  in 
the  inn,  of  the  ancient  portraits,  and  the 
quaint  fireplace,  and  the  small  busts 
placed  about.  We  had  not  been  in  the 
sniig  little  parlour  a  couple  of  minutes 
before  he  seemed  to  have  made  himself 
familiar  with  every  feature  of  it ;  and  yet 
he  spoke  in  a  light  way,  as  if  he  had  not 
intended  to  make  a  study  of  the  place,  or 
as  if  he  fancied  his  companion  would  care 
very  little  what  he  thought  of  it.  Bell 
seemed  rather  vexed  that  he  nhould  ad- 
dress himself  to  her,  and  uttered  scarcely 
a  word  in  reply. 

But  when  our  plain  and  homely  meal 
was  served,  this  restraint  gradually  wore 
away;  and  in  the  talk  over  our  comin^ 
adventures,  Bell  abandoned  herself  to  all 
sorts  of  wild  anticipations.  She  forgot 
the  presence  of  the  German  lieutenant. 
Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  North  Coun- 
try, and  on  summer  nights  up  amid  the 
Westmoreland  "hills,  and  on  bright  morn- 
ings up  by  the  side  of  the  Scotch  lochs ; 
and  while  the  young  soldier  looked  gravel v 
at  her,  and  even  seemed  a  tnfle  surprised, 
she  told  us  of  all  the  dreams  and  visions 
she  had  had  of  the  journey,  for  weeks  and 
months  back,  and  how  the  pictures  of  it 
had  been  with  her  night  and  day  until  she 
was  almost  afraid  the  reality  would  not 
bear  them  out.  Then  she  described  —  as 
if  she  were  gifted  with  second  sight  —  the 
various  occupations  we  should  have  to  fol- 
low during  the  long  afternoons  in  the 
North ;  and  how  she  had  brought  her 
guitar  that  Queen  Titania  might  sin^ 
Spanish  songs  to  it ;  and  how  we  should 
go  down  on  river-banks  towards  nightfall, 
and  listen  to  the  nightingales;  and  how 
she  would  make  studies  of  all  the  favorite 
places  we  came  to,  and  perhaps  might  even 
construct  a  picture  or  our  phaeton  and 
Castor  and  Pollux  —  with  a  background 
of  half-a-dozen  counties — for  some  exhi- 
bition; and  how,  some  day  in  ^the  &r 
future,  when  the  memory  of  our  long  ex- 
cursion had  grown  dim,  Tita  would  walk 
into  a  room  in  Pall  Mall,  and  there,  with 
the  picture  before  her,  would  turn  round 
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with  wonder  in  her  eyes,  as  if  it  were  a 
ref^elation. 

•*  Because,*'  said  Bell,  turning  seriously 
to  the  young  Uhlan,  and  addressing  him 
as  though  she  had  talked  familiarly  to  him 
for  years,  "  you  mustn't  suppose  that  our 
Tita  is  anything  but  an  impostor.  All  her 
coldness  and  affectation  of  grandeur  are 
onlj  a  pretence ;  and  sometimes,  if  you 
watch  her  eyes —  and  she  is  not  looking  at 
you  —  you  will  see  something  come  up  to 
the  surface  of  them  as  if  it  were  her  retd 
heart  and  soul  there,  looking  out  in  won- 
der and  softness  and  delight  at  some  beau- 
tiful thing — just  like  a  dabcbick,  you 
know,  when  you  are  watching  among 
hashes  by  a  river,  and  are  quite  still ;  and 
then,  if  you  make  the  least  remark,  if  you 
rustle  your  dress,  snap  I  down  goes  the 
dabcbick,  and  you  see  nothing,  and  my 
Lady  turns  to  you  quite  proudly  and  coldly 
—  though  there  be  tears  in  her  eyes  —  and 
dares  you  to  think  that  she  has  shown  any 
emotion." 

That  is  when  she  is  listening  to  you 
singing?"  said  the  Lieutenant,  gravely 
and  politely;  and  at  this  moment  Bell 
seemed  to  become  conscious  that  we  were 
all  amused  by  her  vehemence,  blushed 
prodigiously,  and  was  barely  civil  to  our 
Uhlan  for  half-an-hour  after. 

Nevertheless,  she  had  every  reason  to 
be  in  a  good  humour ;  for  we  had  resolved 
to  limit  our  travels  that  day  to  Twicken- 
ham, where,  in  the  evening?,  Tita  was  to 
see  her  two  boys  who  were  at  school  there. 
And  an  the  young  gentleman  of  the  Tem- 
ple, who  has  alre^y  been  briefly  men- 
tioned in  this  narrative,  is  a  son  of  the 
school-master  with  whom  the  boys  were 
then  living ;  and  as  he  was  to  be  of  the 
farewell  party  assembled  in  Twickenham 
at  night,  Bell  had  no  unpleasant  prospect 
before  her  for  that  day  at  least.  Ana  of 
one  thing  she  was  probably  by  that  time 
thoroughlv  assured :  no  fires  of  jealousy 
were  in  danger  of  being  kindled  in  any 
sensitive  breast  by  the  manner  of  Count 
Ton  Kosen  towards  her.  Of  course  he 
was  very  courteous  and  obliging  to  a 
pretty  young  woman ;  but  he  talked  al- 
most exclusively  to  my  Lady;  while,  to 
state  the  plain  truth,  he  seemed  to  pay 
more  attention  to  his  luncheon  than  to 
both  of  them  together. 

Behold,  then,  our  phaeton  ready  to 
start  I  The  pair  of  pretty  bays  are  paw- 
ing the  hard  stones  and  pncking  their 
ears  at  the  unaccustomed  sounds  of  Hol- 
bom;  Sandy  is  at  their  head,  regarding 
them  rather  dolefully,  as  if  he  feared  to 
let  them  slip  from  his  care  to  undertake  so 


long  and  perilous  a  voyage ;  Queen  Tita- 
nia  has  arranged  that  she  shall  sit  behind, 
to  show  the  young  Prussian  all  the  re- 
markable things  on  our  route;  and  Bell, 
as  she  gets  up  in  front,  begs  to  have  the 
reins  eiven  her  so  soon  as  we  get  away 
from  tne  crowded  thoroughfares.  There 
are  still  a  few  loiterers  on  the  pavement 
who  had  assembled  to  see  the  Wendover 
omnibus  leave ;  and  these  regard  with  a 
languid  sort  of  curiosity  the  setting-out 
of  the  party  in  the  big  dark-green  pha- 
eton. 

A  little  tossing  of  heads  and  prancing, 
a  little  adyustment  of  the  reins,  and  a 
final  look  round,  and  then  we  glide  into 
the  wild  and  roaring  stream  of  vehicles 
—  that  mighty  current  of  rolUnff  vans, 
and  heavy  waggons,  and  crowded  Bays- 
water  omnibuses,  of  dexterous  hansoms 
and  indolent  four-wheelers,  of  brewers* 
drays  and  post-office  carts  and  costermon- 
eers*  barrows.  Over  the  great  thoroygh- 
tare,  with  its  quaint  and  huddled  houses, 
and  its  innumerable  shops,  in  which  silver 
watches,  and  stockings,  and  sausages  form 
prominent  features,  there  dwell  a  fine  blue 
sky  and  white  clouds  that  seem  oddly  dis- 
coloured. The  sky,  seen  through  a  curi- 
ous pall  of  mist  and  smoke,  is  only  gray, 
and  the  clouds  are  distant  and  dusky  and 
vellow,  like  those  of  an  old  landscape  that 
has  lain  for  years  in  a.  broker's  shop. 
Then  there  is  a  faint  glow  of  sunlight 
shining  along  the  houses  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  street;  and  here  and  there 
the  window  of  some  lobdter-shop  or  tavern 
glints  back  the  light.  As  we  get  farther 
westward,  the  sky  overhead  gets  clearer, 
and  'the  character  of  the  thoroughfare 
alters.  Here  we  are  at  the  street  Icadinu^ 
up  to  the  British  Museum — a  Mudie  and 
a  Moses  on  each  hand  —  and  it  would  al- 
most seem  as  if  the  Museum  had  sent  out 
rays  of  influence  to  create  around  it  a  se- 
ries of  smaller  collections.  In  place  of  the 
humble  fishmonger  and  the  familiar  hosier, 
we  have  owners  of  large  windows  filled 
with  curious  treasures  of  art  —  old-fash- 
ioned jewellery,  knick-knacks  of  furniture, 
silver  spoons  and  kettles,  and  stately  por- 
traits of  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  in  which 
the  women  have  all  beaded  black  eves, 
yellow  curls,  and  a  false  complexion,  while 
the  men  are  fat,  pompous,  and  wigged. 
Westward  still,  and  we  approach  the  huge 
shops  and  warehouses  of  Oxford  Street, 
where  the  last  waves  of  fashionable  life, 
seeking  millinery,  beat  on  the  eastern  bar- 
riers Siat  shut  out  the  rest  of  London. 
Regent  Street  is  busy  on  this  quiet  after- 
noon ;  and  Bell  asks  in  a  whisper  whether 
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the  countryman  of  Blucher,  now  sitting 
behind  us,  does  not  betray  in  his  eyes  what 
he  thinks  of  this  vast  show  of  wealth.  Lis- 
tening for  a  moment,  we  hear  that  Queen 
Titania,  instead  of  talking  to  him  about 
the  shops,  is  trying  to  tell  him  what  Lon- 
don was  in  the  last  century,  and  how  Col- 
onel Jack  and  his  associates,  before  that 
enterprising  youth  started  to  walk  from 
London  to  Edinburgh  to  avoid  the  law, 
used  to  waylay  travellers  in  the  fields  be- 
tween Gray's  Inn  and  St.  Pancra?,  and 
how,  having  robbed  a  coach  between  Hyde 
Park  Gate  and  Knightsbridge,  they  "  went 
over  the  fields  to  Chelsea."  This  display 
of  erudition  on  the  part  of  my  Lady  has 
evidently  been  prepared  beforehand;  for 
she  even  goes  the  length  of  (quoting  dates 
and  ftirnishiug  a  few  statistics  —  a  thing 
which  no  woman  does  inadvertently.  How- 
ever, when  we  get  into  Pall  Mall,  her  igno- 
rance of  the  names  of  the  clubs  reveals  the 
superficial  nature  of  her  ac(|uirements ; 
for  even  Bell  is  able  to  recognize  the  Re- 
form, assisted,  doubtless,  by  the  polished 
pillars  of  the  Carlton.  The  women  are, 
of  course,  eager  to  know  which  is  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  Club ;  and  then  look 
with  quite  a  peculiar  interest  on  the  brick 
wall  of  Marlborough  House. 

"  Now,"  says  our  bonny  Bell,  as  we  get 
into  the  quiet  of  St  James's  Park,  where 
the  trees  of  the  lotig  avenue  and  the  shrub- 
bery around  the  ponds  look  quite  pleasant 
and  fresh  even  under  the  misty  Xondon 
sunlight,  "now  you  must  let  me  have  the 
reins.  I  am  wearying  to  get  away  from 
the  houses,  and  be  really  on  the  road  to 
Scotland.  Indeed,  I  shall  not  feel  that  we 
have  actually  set  out  until  we  leave  Twick- 
enham, and  are  fairly  on  the  old  coach-road 
at  Hounslow.^' 


I        From  Fnser's  Magtsiike. 
LAING'S  SIB  DAVID  LYNDSAY.* 

BT  ALKXANDBB  FALOONBB. 

A  CORRECT  and  handy  edition  of  the 
works  of  Sir  David  Lyndsay  of  the  Mount, 
has  been  a  want  long  felt  by  most  students 
of  Scottish  history,  who  have  had  any 
anxiety  to  know  the  truth  for  themselves 
as  to  the  true  causes  of  the  Reformation  in 
Scotland,  and  far  removed  —  as  many  stu- 
dents north  of  the  Tweed,  at  least,  are  — 
from  well-furnished  libraries.  To  such 
the  present  volumes  recently  issued  from 

*  The  Poetical  WarkeqfSir  Ikivid  Lyndeayqf 
the  Mount.  A  new  edition,  careAilly  revised.  In 
2  vols.  Edinburgh :  William  Paterson,  1871. 


the  Edinburgh  press  will  be  weleome. 
They  are  at  once  cheap  and  faithfully 
edited ;  and  will  go  far  to  satisiV  the  his- 
torical student  on  the  points  referred  to. 
They  may  also  revive,  although  it  can  be 
but  for  a  moment,  a  name  which  was  once 
a  power  in  Scotland,  second  only  to  Knox's, 
in  forming  the  opinions  and  shapinz  the 
destinies  of  the  nation.  Mr.  David  Laing, 
their  editor,  is  the  first  of  Scottish  anti- 
quaries. His  edition  of  Dunbar,  in  1834, 
kindled  a  hope  in  many  a  lover  of  the  old 
Scots  poets,  that  they  should  yet  behold  a 
worthy  edition  of  them  — a  hope  unfortu- 
nately never  realized.  His  exhaustive  edi- 
tion of  Knox  laid  more  than  one  ghost 
which  had  haunted  the  great  reformer's 
fame.  As  secretary  of  the  Bannatyne 
Club ;  in  his  connection  with  the  Wodrow 
Society ;  and  by  the  generous  use  of  his 
own  researches  and  couections,  he  has  con- 
tributed much,  more  than  is  generally 
known,  to  clear  the  air  of  vague  and  false 
historical  notions.  And  now  in  the  mellow 
evening  of  his  long  life,  he  purposes  to 
give  us  what  he  says  he  has  long  wished  to 
give,  "  a  new  series  of  the  Early  Scottish 
Poets,"  after  the  English  Aldine  style. 
May  he  have  his  wish  I  These  two  vol- 
umes are  the  first  instalment  of  this  scries 
—  Dunbar  coming  next  —  and  are  to  be 
speedily  followed  by  a  three-volume  library 
edition ! 

For  these  we  need  not  wait.  Tney  will 
delight,  we  may  be  sure,  every  antiquary's 
heart  by  their  full  information  and  accu- 
rate text.  We  are,  meanwhile,  coutent 
with  those  before  us,  and  have  consider- 
able pleasure  in  introducing  them  to  our 
readers.  It  is  no  presumption  to  suppose 
that  an  introduction  is  needed.  Most  of 
our  readers  have  never  seen  a  copy  of 
Lyndsay,  and  at  the  most  only  know  of 
him  by  name.  Since  the  Union,  when  the 
vernacular  Scotch  ceased  to  be  a  written 
language,  he  has  been  all  but  unknown; 
and  what  interest  is  being  shown  in  him  at 
present — and  that  h  considerable,  for  the 
Early  English  Text  Society  are  also  issuing 
an  edition  of  his  works  —  is  mainly  owing 
to  the  strong  historical  bent  of  our  day. 
Unlike  Chaucer  and  Spenser,  whose  lan- 
guage is  also  grown  archaic,  be  has  no 
pictures  which  take  captive  every  genera- 
tion :  it  is  only  to  the  student  of  his  age, 
who  wants  to  see  what  were  its  range  and 
style  of  thought  and  language,  its  passions 
and  its  vices,  who  wants  to  get  a  clear  no- 
tion of  the  life  of  the  Scottish  people  just 
before  the  Reformation,  that  he  presents 
undivided  attractions.  Here  the  student 
feeli  himself  on  solid  historical  grouad. 
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He  gets  what  no  History  of  Scotland  as 
yet  gives  him.  In  short,  he  finds  these 
j^ms  to  be  true  materials  of  history,  with 
luflt  enough  of  imaginative  warmth  to  kin- 
dle our  sympathy,  and  make  us  feel  more 
as  contemporaries  than  as  critics. 

Poems,  "  true  materials  of  history  I "  ex- 
claim some  of  my  readers.  Yes,  surely. 
The  poems  of  the  olden  time,  sacred  and 
profane,  are  our  truest  and  freshest  pic- 
tures of  it.  The  Imagination,  whatever 
the  vulgar  tay,  is  not  the  priestess  of 
Falsehood,  but  of  Truth,  and  twin-sister  of 
Faith.  As  we  see  in  our  gfeat  poets,  it  is 
the  deepest  and  truest  sighted  of  faculties, 
tar  transcending  in  range  and  sureness  of 
vision  the  wit  or  guess  of  the  metaphy- 
sician. It  is  the  same  in  the  old  histori- 
ans. The  sagacity  of  Thucydides,  the  in- 
sight of  Tacitus,  is  not  born  of  knowledge, 
but  of  intuition :  the  result  of  an  open, 
highly  sympathetic,  imaginative  mind, 
which  has  freely  mixed  among  men.  Arnold 
called  it the  historical  imagination ; ' '  and 
it  is  precisely  in  proportion  as  the  poet  or 
the  historian  has  this,  that  he  is  able  to  con- 
ceive and  reproduce  the  Past.  It  is  the  same 
in  our  great  modern  historical  writers. 
What  wearisomeness,  what  drivel,  has  been 
measured  out  under  the  name  of  History, 
by  men  who  have  lacked  this  gift  I  What 
inveterate  dulness!  Worse  still,  what 
stupidity  and  unimaginativeness,  and  con- 
sequent misrepresentation! 

ohakespeare  might  have  taught  us  how 
differently  history  should  be  written,  if  it 
would  be  true,  [lis  Englishmen  and  wo- 
men, as  we  all  feel  at  once,  are  real  human 
beings,  with  like  passions  as  ourselves :  no 

mere  creatures  of  the  imagination."  As 
we  read  their  lives  in  his  dramas,  those  mir- 
acles of  human  art,  we  are  again  and  again 
struck  with  the  surprising  truth  of  Marl- 
borough*s  notion  or  them,  that  they  were 
the  true  History  of  England.  And  the  truer 
is  this  felt  to  be  the  more  we  know  of  the 
actual  life  of  the  Middle  Ages.  AVhat  pas- 
sions were  at  play  in  those  burly  Plantage- 
net  and  Tudor  times!  What  cross  pur- 
poses, what  craft  and  dissimulation,  what 
untamed  force  of  nature  I  But  where  did 
our  fathers  see  these  reflected?  Not  in 
the  "  classic  "  page  of  Hume  at  any  rate. 
For  this  purpose  —  the  prime  end  of  all 
history  —  one  or  two  of  Shakespeare's  or 
Ben  Jonson's  plays  are  worth  all  the  chap- 
ters of  the  philosopher. 

It  was  reserved  for  Scott  to  helpns  to 
definite  conclusions  on  this.  He  found 
Scottish  history,  and  much  of  En-^jlish  his- 
tory too,  to  be  all  but  unknown  to  litera- 
ture ;  a  bit,  yet  a  most  stirring  bit,  of  the 


world's  story  untold.  With  all  the  mate- 
rials needed  for  the  telling  thereof,  lying 
prodigally  around  him  —  ballad  and  le- 
gend, haunted  ruin  and  charter  chest  — 
and  bringing  to  these,  so  natural  to  one 
cradled  and  reared  in  their  midst,  a  pro- 
found sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the  past, 
he  created  for  us  those  wonderful  histori- 
cal pictures,  the  Waverley  Novels^  which 
made  a  new  era  in  Scottish  civilization, 
and  gave  us  a  new  idea  concerning  histori- 
cal writing.  It  seemed  a  startling  enough 
thing  that  so  much  real  general  interest 
should  be  evoked  about  times  and  places, 
of  which  historians  had  written  without 
exciting  an  emotion;  and  that  a  whole 
world  of  life  should  have  lain  so  long  hid 
in  them.  It  was  instantly  felt  that  the  Im- 
agination, the  esemplastic  power,  as  Cole- 
ridge calls  it,  working  on  these  materials, 
had  produced  a  truer  history,  a  more  life- 
like picture,  than  the  professed  historian, 
who  had  drawn  his  facts  from  copious  pa- 
lmers, but  had  only  power  to  deal  with 
dates  and  names.  The  anachronisms,  as 
in  Shakespeare,  did  not  mar  the  general 
truthfulness  of  the  delightful  pictures 
which  slowly  rose  before  us  —  which  lin- 
ger with  us  still,  though  corrected  through- 
out by  our  better-informed  judgment.  As 
Thackeray,  in  his  admirable  lecture  on 
Steele,  while  speaking  on  this  same  sub- 
ject, so  well  says :  I  take  up  a  volume 
of  Dr.  Smollett  and  a  volume  of  the  Speo 
tatory  and  say  the  fiction  carries  a  greater 
amount  of  truth  in  solution  than  the  vol- 
ume which  purports  to  be  all  true.  Out 
of  the  fictitious  book  I  get  the  expression 
of  the  life  of  the  time ;  of  the  manners,  of 
the  movement,  the  dress,  the  pleasures  the 
laughter,  the  ridicules  of  society  —  the  old 
times  live  agaiu,  and  I  travel  in  the  old 
country  of  England.  Can  the  heaviest  his- 
torian do  more  for  me  ?  " 

"The  old  times  live  again."  Rare  de- 
light !  What  more  do  we  want  than  this 
from  any  historical  writer?  To  be  a  spec- 
tator of  the  past  is  the  height  of  the  stu- 
dent's ambition :  alas !  how  seldom  grati- 
fied. The  poet  and  annalist  in  ancient 
and  in  modern  times  are  often  his  best 
helps  to  this.  Take  English  history.  You 
read  the  splendid  Saga  Burnt  NJal,  and 
that  old  ^andinavian  life,  political  and 
social,  the  fountain  of  much  of  our  mod- 
ern life,  rises  dear  before  us  in  all  its  force 
of  brain  and  hand.  You  cannot  read 
Chaucer  and  Froissart,  and  not  come  to 
know,  as  your  own  neighbours  almost,  the 
pilgrims  and  yeomen  of  those  Lancastrian 
days,  and  to  understand  their  notions,  and 
see  along  their  glimmering  line  of  thought. 
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as  they  bowed  at  the  shrine  of  A'Beoket, 
or  chone  their  stoutest  shafts  to  strike 
hard  with  at  France.  Spend  an  hour  with 
Pepys,  in  turning  the  leaves  of  his  journal, 
or  with  Addison  over  those  little,  diurnal 
essays  "  ♦  of  his,  and  you  are  pretty  accu- 
rately acquainted  with  the  modes  of  liv- 
ing, the  points  of  etic^uette,  and  the  cur- 
rent morals  and  fashions  of  the  London 
circles  of  Charles  and  of  Anne.  Read 
Burns's  half-dozen  larger  poems,  and  forth- 
with living  pictures  rise  on  your  vision  of 
Scotland  as  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago, 
nowhere  else  to  be  seen.  The  old  times 
live  again."  And  so  it  should  be  with 
Lyndsay  if  he  really  was,  as  usually  called, 
the  Poet  of  the  Scottish  Reformation.  His 
pages  should  reflect  the  light  of  that  day. 
We  should  see  with  our  own  eyes  the  men 
of  that  fierce  time,  and  hear  enough  to 
give  us  a  sure  notion  of  their  tempers  and 
thoughts.  It  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to 
see  if  he  does  this. 

Lyndsay  lived  during  the  first  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  wa^  most  of 
that  time  in  the  service  of  the  court.  Born 
in  the  reign  of  James  IV.,  and  a  member 
of  his  household  for  some  years  beforlB  his 
tmtimely  end  at  Flodden ;  then  the  guar- 
dian and  tutor  of  the  young  Priuce  James 
during  his  boyhood ;  chief  herald,  or,  as  it 
was  called,  Lyon  Kmg  of  Arms,  during  his 
lifetime ;  and  dying  shortly  after  the  mur- 
der of  Cardinal  Beaton,  he  saw  and  shared 
in  the  scenes  and  spirit  which  introduced 
the  Reformation.  He  mixed  with  the 
courtiers  and  clergy  of  his  own  country ; 
and  as  a  member  of  foreign  embassies,  he 
mixed  with  those  of  others.  Travel  in 
those  days  had  a  magical  eflbot,  of  which 
we  know  nothing  in  these  of  disenchant- 
ing opinion  and  hastening  conclusions. 
Luther  thirsted  to  see  Rome,  the  city  of 
saints  and  martyrs.  He  saw  it,  and  would 
not  have  missed  the  sight  for  a  hundred 
thousand  florins.  Very  many  more  in  that 
age,  we  may  safely  coigecture,  experienced 
the  same :  they  saw,  and  would  not  have 
missed  the  sight.  The  observant  Fife- 
shire  laird,  of  whom  we  write,  could  hard- 
ly visit  the  Netherlands  in  1531  without 
hearing  of  the  Emperor's  persecutions 
during  the  preceeding  ten  year8;t  nor 
witness  grand  ceremonials  in  Notre  Dame 
in  1537,  and  be  uncritical :  Rome,  he  would 
see,  was  in  these  countries  the  same  mas- 
terful power  she  was  at  home.   His  opin- 

•  a^eetrUor,  No.  101. 
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ions  were  thus  the  opinions  of  a  travelled 
man,  who  saw  and  heard  for  himself  what 
was  done  and  said  in  other  lands.  His 
estimates  were  not  narrow  national  ones. 
Like  two  other  famous  laymen  of  his  day, 
Erasmus*  and  George  Buchanan,  he  formed 
his  opinions  on  the  great  question  of  the 
time  from  personal  observation  in  diflerent 
countries :  not  as  a  phiio.)opher,  nor  as  a 
recluse,  nor  as  one  who  haid,  as  we  say, 
vested  interests  "  at  stake,  but  aa  an  ob- 
server of  the  spirit  of  his  age,  open-eyed 
to  see  its  character  and  tendency,  and 
open-hearted  lo  be  personally  moved 
thereby. 

The  great  question  of  the  day  was  Ln- 
theranism.  That  word  meant  diflerent 
things  to  different  men.  To  some  it  was  a 
living  terror,  on  which  every  sense  was  to 
be  closed;  to  others  it  was  a  debatable 
matter,  as  to  which  there  might  fairly  be 
two  opinion while  to  others  it  was  a 
gladsome  beam  of  light,  showing  which 
was  the  Way  of  Life,  and  how  it  could  be 
reached.  The  stouter  hearts  and  heads 
felt  the  force  of  the  brave  German  monk's 
example ;  and,  without  two  thoughts  as  to 
doctrinal  specialities,  were  heartily  willing 
to  join  in  the  Great  Revolt  against  priestly 
insolence.  It  did  not  mean,  at  this  time, 
separation  from  Rome ;  and  the  House  of 
Guise  had  not  yet  invented  that  wickedest 
of  fictions  —  whence  flowed  such  rivers  of 
blood  in  France  and  the  Netherlands  — 
that  opposition  to  the  Church  meant  oppo- 
sition to  the  State,  and  that  hereby,  there- 
fore, was  treason.  These  notions  came 
later  in  the  century,  when  the  sword  was 
brought  in  to  decide.  As  yet,  what  was 
called  Lutheranism  was  to  many  fraught 
with  no  danger  at  all  to  the  Church,  but 
was  simply  tne  supposed  right  of  every 
good  Catholic  to  speak  of  open  and  known 
wrong  doings,  which  were  grievously  hort- 
ing  the  Church  herself,  and  as  to  the  na- 
ture and  eflbcts  of  which  there  could  not 
surely  be  two  opinions.f 

This  was  the  stage  of  development  of 
the  "new  opinions"  for  the  first  thirty 
years  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  Scotland. 
Curiosity  was  excited.  Luther's  name 
had  sounded  over  the  seas ;  and  the  clergy 
—  at  least  the  Beatons,  who  knew  much 
more  than  those  around  them  of  the  real 
state  of  things  abroad  —  taking  alarm,  had 
got  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  forbid- 
ding the  holding  of  his  booKs  or  opinions. 

*  A  UyniAa  he  wm  at  least  daring  the  most  fm* 
portant  thirty  yean  of  his  lift^  having  been  rellered 
of  his  monastic  tows  in  1606. 

t  See  The  Moncuterff,  chaps.  and  vlli.  Ibr  a 
pretty  good  picture  of  this  oondltloa  of  things. 
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Patrick  Hamilton,  the  first  preacher  of 
these  opinions,  had  been  burnt  at  St.  An- 
drews. These  were,  however,  but  the  first 
symptoms  of  life.  It  was  not  time  for 
conviction :  men  were  merely  curious,  and 
eyerywhere  asked  the  reason  of  these 
things.  This  very  contagious  mood  found 
expression  in  general  comment ;  and  at  the 
Tillage  comers,  and  over  the  homely  cakes 
and  ale  in  the  Nanse  Tinnocks  *  of  those 
days,  queer  sly  stories  of  dean  and  bishop, 
and  biting  rough  jokes  about  priests  and 
monks  grew  to  be  freely  bandied  about. 
Some  of  them  Knox  has  preserved  for  us 
in  the  first  pages  of  his  History  of  the 
Reformation^  that  most  unique  bit  of  his- 
torical writing.  Nothing  in  Lyndsay  beats 
them  for  vivacitv  and  humour,  and  here 
and  there  they  nave  the  biting  edge  of 
Bnrns^  Holy  Fair,  As  a  contemporary  de- 
scription of  Scotch  manners  before  the 
Reformation,  they  are  worth  much ;  while 
as  a  witness  to  the  truth  of  our  poet's  very 
strong  statements  on  the  condition  of  the 
clergy,  and  to  the  currency  of  well-in- 
formed gossip  among  the  people  on  this 
snbject,  they  are  worth  more  —  and  it  is 
as  such  that  I  speak  of  them.  On  so 
serious  a  subject  as  the  causes  of  a  revolu- 
tion like  the  Reformation  we  cannot  have 
enough  of  affirmative  evidence. 

Keeping  in  mind  then  what  has  been 
said  above  as  to  Lutheranism,  we  turn 
now  to  a  Catholic's  account  of  the  Catholic 
Church  of  his  day  in  Scotland.  Thirty 
years  before  her  memorable  overthrow  as 
the  National  Church  in  1560,  and  hardly 
before  the  word  "  heresy  "  had  been  heard, 
Lyndsay  had  written  his  "Dreme,"  and 
his  **  Complaynt  to  the  Kin  jj."  In  the  first 
poem,  a  sort  of  abridged  Dtvina  CommediOf 
ne  supposes  himself  carried  through  space, 
and  in  the  course  of  his  journey  visits 
"  the  lowest  hell."  The  gathering  there  is 
motley ;  but  it  is  significant  that  church- 
men are  the  most  numerous,  and  that  every 
class  of  them  is  well  represented  1 

Thare  saw  we  divers  Papis,  and  Empriouris, . . . 
The  men  of  Kirk,  lay  boundin  into  byngis;  t 
Thare  saw  we  moDy  oairfull  Csrdinall, 
And  Archebischopis,  in  thair  pontifioall ; 
Proude  and  perverst  Prelatis,  out  of  nummer. 

Priooris,  Abbottis,  and  falsflatterandFrieris; 
To  specify  thame  all,  it  wer  ane  oummer, 

Regular  Channonis,  chnrle  Moulds  and  Char- 
teririfl. 

Curious  Clerkis,  and  Preistis  Seculeris  : 
Thare  was  sum  parte  of  ilk  Religioun^ 
In  Haly  Kirk  quilk  did  abusioun. 


•  Bams*  «•  Jolly  Beggars." 
t  Ueaps. 


Rowland  that  rowt,*  I  sawe,  in  oapis  of  bras, 
Symoue  Magus,  and  byschope  Cayphas; 
Byschope  Annas,  and  the  treatour  Judas, 

Machomete,  that  propheit  poysonabyll. 
Chore,  Dathan,  and  Abirone  thare  was; 

Heretykis  we  sawe  innumerabyU. 

It  was  ane  sycht  rycht  wonderoue  lamen- 
tobyU, 

I  Quhow  that  they  lay  into  thay  flammis  fleityng 
With  cairftill  oryes,  gimying  and  greitying. 

To  people  "  the  lowest  hell "  with  the 
chief  rulers  of  the  Holy  Church,  and  to 
place  over  them  men  like  Simon  Magus 
i  and  Judas  Iscariot,  was  a  daring  thing  to 
do,  a  stroke  of  satire  unequalled  in  au- 
dacity bv  anv  previous  Scots  writer.  It  is 
capped  oy  plain  speaking,  however,  which 
I  snail  slightly  modernize  for  the  sake  of 
greater  plainness. 

Then  I  demanded  Dame  Remembrance 
The  cause  of  these  Prelates  puoitioun  ? 

She  said  :  The  caase  of  their  unhappy  chanoe 
Was  oovatyoe,  luste,  and  ambitioun; 
The  which  now  makes  them  want  fruitioun 

Of  God  —  and  here  etemallv  must  dwell 

Into  this  painful  poisoned  pit  of  Hell. 

Also,  they  did  not  instruct  the  ignorant. 
Provoking  them  to  penitenoe  by  preaching; 

But  servit  worldly  prinoes,  insolent. 
And  were  promoted,  for  their  feigned  fleech- 
ing;t 

Not  for  their  science,  wisdom,  nor  their  teach- 
ing; 

By  simony  was  their  promotion. 

More  for  their  money,  than  their  devotion. 

Ane  other  cause  of  the  pnnitionn 
Of  these  unhappy  Prelates,  imprudent : 

They  made  not  equaH  distributioun 
Of  Haly  Kirkis  patrimony  and  rent; 

But  temporallie  t  they  have  it  all  misspent 

Which  should  have  been  triparted  into  three; 

First,  to  uphold  the  Kirk  in  honestie; 

The  second  part,  to  sustain  their  estates;  § 
The  third  part  to  be  given  to  the  puri8.ll 

But  they  disposed  that  geir  all  other  gaits  IT  — 
On  cartis  and  dyoe,  on  harlotrie  and  buris. 
The  Caitiffii  took  no  oompt  of  thare  own  onris; 

Their  kirkis  renin,  their  ladies  cleanly  oled. 

And  richly  rulit,  both  at  board  and  bed. 

Their  bastarde  baimis  proudely  they  provided. 
The  kirk  geir  largely  they  did  on  them 
spend; 

In  their  behalf,  their  subditis**  were  mis- 
guided. 

And  oompted  not  their  Qod  for  till  offend. 

Here  we  have  the  too  often  repeated 
catalogue  of  misdeeds  and  crimes  which 


•  Baling  that  rout 
t  Flattery. 
%  In  worldlr  ways, 
f  Office. 


■  Poor, 
t  Ways. 
Wards. 
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everyoDe  acquainted  with  Reformation 
history  so  well  koows,  *'covatyce,  luste, 
and  ambitioun/'  and  their  numerous  pro- 
geny ;  here,  let  it  be  noticed,  too,  at  the 
outset  of  Lyndsay's  career  as  a  poet ;  and 
long  ere  these  words  had  become  a  popular 
cry.  The  same  points  are  handled  by  him 
again  and  again :  in  all  his  best  known 
poems  they  are  more  or  less  toucheci 
upon;  but  if  with  more  fulness  of  treat- 
ment in  some,  with  no  greater  plainness 
uf  speech  in  any.  Time  and  travel  did  not 
moaify  a  whit  his  opinions  and  his  convic- 
tions touching  the  state  of  the  Chnrch :  he 
had  seen  so  much  of  ecclesiastical  life, 
public  and  private,  before  he  put  pen  on 
paper,  that  his  first  judgment  was  as  sound 
as  his  last  one,  his  first  charge  in  this  poem 
in  1528,  as  distinct  and  incisive  as  his  last 
one  in  the  last  representation  of  The  Sa- 
tire of  the  Three  Estates,  twenty-six  years 
later.  This  historic  consistency  of  his 
poems  will  appear  as  we  proceed. 

la  "  The  Complaynt  to  the  King,"  writ- 
ten in  the  year  following,  occur  many  in- 
teresting passages,  descriptive  of  Lynd- 
say's early  connection  with  the  King,  and 
of  the  King  with  the  Angnses.  These 
are,  occasionally  even  homely  in  their  lit- 
eralness,  and  might  seem  as  if  only  meant 
for  the  eye  of  the  writer's  old  pupil  and 
playmate.  No  state  or  family  papers, 
however,  which  I  have  seen,  give  a  dis- 
tincter  idea  of  the  miserable  training  of 
the  voung  King ;  the  high-handed  tyranny 
of  tne  Anguses;  and  the  general  lawless- 
ness of  the  nation.  Taken  along  with  the 
two  closinj?  poems,  "The  Dreme,"  and 
"  Ane  Exhortatioun  to  the  King's  Grace," 
we  have  materials  enough  from  which  to 
draw  a  most  sorry  picture  of  Scotland 
under  the  minority  of  James  Y.,  and  also 
a  pretty  sure  prophecy  of  the  character 
and  reign  of  the  future  king.  What 
Buchanan  tells  us  of  his  wicked  upbrin^ 
ing  is  abundantlv  supported  by  these,  his 
tutor's  own  words;  and  what  Knox  says 
of  the  amours  of  his  manhood  is  rendered 
more  than  probable  by  the  same.  Speak- 
ing of  the  general  condition  of  the  coun- 
try, he  charges  the  clersry  with  inordinate 
lust  of  authority  and  of  being  shamelessly 
worldly.  Court  and  Session  as  well  as 
Church  they  claim  as  the  fit  objects  of 
their  rule.  Great  evils  are  natural  under 
all  minorities ;  but  hardly  was  it  possible 
for  greater  to  happen  to  a  country  than 
happened  during  the  period  Lyndsay 
writes  of,  and  in  which  the  Church,  as  he 
says,  had  her  full  share. 

Some  to  their  friends  got  benefices. 
And  other  some  got  bishoprics; 


For  every  lord  as  be  thought  best. 
Brought  in  a  bird  to  fill  the  nest. 

They  may  not  bear  "  the  light  of  Chrisfa 
true  gospel  to  be  seen",  they  may  be 
"  spiritual "  men,  although  they  have 
"ueuer  seen  the  pchule,"  they  have  pur- 
posely set  lords  and  barons  by  the  ears  for 
their  own  ends ;  in  short,  there  is  hope  for 
every  part  of  the  common  weal 

Except  the  spirituolitie. 

In  the  year  following  he  wrote  a  tbird 
poem.  The  Testament  and  Complaynt  of  tie 
Papingo,  more  finished  and  artistic  in  form 
than  either  of  the  two  preceding  ones, 
and  more  directly  personal  in  its  state- 
ments. Putting  his  parable  into  the 
mouth  of  a  papingo,  or  popinjay,  or 
parrot,  after  the  manner  of  the  poets  of 
those  days,  he  complains  of  the  **  covatyce, 
luste,  and  ambitioun*'  of  the  Church,  in 
words  as  to  the  meaning  of  which  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt.  Coqjured  to  declare 
the  truth  which  she  has  heard  by  land  or 
by  sea  concerning  us  kirkmen,"  the  poor 
creature,  with  some  hesitation,  complies. 
She  begins  with  the  opinion  of  ^  the  eom- 
moun  people."  They  nave  heard  of  the 
good  old  times"  when  churchmen  were 
indeed  the  ministers  of  God  and  the  salt 
of  the  earth ;  when 

Doctrine  and  d^d  war  both  equivolent 

They  see  nothing  of  that  state  of  things 
around  them  now.  The  daily  life  of  the 
clergy  testifies  unmistakeably  that  "doc- 
trine and  deid "  are  no  longer  "  eqni- 
volent."  This  degeneracy  has  naturally 
followed,  she  is  bold  to  say,  from  the 
wicked  alliance  of  the  World  and  the 
Church,  first  made  by  Constantino ;  "  one 
of  the  weak  theories  of  Wickliffe,"  as  old 
Warton  thought.*  Evil  upon  evil  has 
steadily  followed  the  unhallowed  union, 
until  now,  in  1530. 

No  marrell  is,  thocht  we  religious  men 
Degenerit  be,  and  in  our  lyfe  confiisit; 

Bot  sing,  and  dry  ok,  none  utber  craft  we  ken. 
Our  Spirituall  Fatheiis  hes  as  so  abusit. 

Orel  plesour  wer  to  heir  ane  Byschope  preche^ 

One  Deane,  or  Doctour  in  Divinitie, 
One  Abbot  quKHk  could  weill  hit  Convent 
teche. 

One  Persoun  flowing  in  phylosophie  : 
I  tyne  my  tyme,  to  wys  qohilk  wyll  nocht  be; f 

•  History  qf  English  Poetry,  vol.  HI.  149.  If  any 
of  mv  renders  thluk  with  Warton,  let  me  reeom. 
mend  to  them  a  remarkable  rolame  of  American 
Easmys,  Lea's  Studies  in  Chnrch  History,  Sampson 
Low  &  Co  ,  1871. 

t  I  lose  my  tlme^  to  wish  whit  will  not  be. 
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War  nocht  the  prtaching  of  the  Begging  FrU 
trU, 

Tynt  war  the  faith  among  the  Scculerie, 

Ab  for  thair  preohoing,  qood  the  Papiogo, 
I  thame  excuse,  for  quhy,  thay  bene  so  thrall 

To  Propertie,  and  hir  ding  Dochteria  two, 
Dame  Ryches,  and  fair  lady  Sensuall, 
That  may  nocht  use  no  pastime  spiritoail; 

And  in  thair  habits,  they  tak  sic  delyte, 

Thay  have  renonoit  russat  and  raplocb  qohyte. 

Takand  to  thame  skarlote  and  crammoeie. 
With  minoiver,  mai-trik,  grice   and  ryoe 
armyne; 

Thair  lawe  hartis  exaltit  ar  so  hie. 

To  see  thair  Papale  pomp,  it  is  ane  pyne, 
'bSore  ryohe  arraye  is  now,  with  frenieis  fine 
Upon  the  bardying  of  ane  Byohopis  mule 
Nor  ever  had  Paide  or  Peter  agane  Yale.  .  .  . 


I  akaith  it  ware,  with  lycenoe  of  the  Pape, 
Thskt  ilke  Prelate  one  wyfe  had  of  his  awen 
Nor  see  their  bastardis  oairthort  the  ooantrie 
blawin ; 

For  DOW,  be  thay  be  weill  cumin  frome  the  son- 
lis 

Tliay  fall  to  work  as  they  ware  oommoun  ballia. 

Now  these  passages,  of  which  there  are 
many  more,  were  surely  very  bold  words 
for  a  Catholic  to  write  of  his  Church,  and 
were  villainoua  if  not  true ;  but  if  Lynd- 
say  was  only  versifying  openly  known 
facta,  as  Bums  did  in  Holy  Willie* 8  Prayer 
and  The  Holy  Fair,  then,  of  course,  there 
was  no  gainsaying  his  words.  The  sort 
of  creature  here  drawn  must  have  been 
very  numerous  at  that  time  in  all  Chris> 
tian  countries,  if  we  take  the  abundance 
of  his  portraits  as  a  proof.*  In  what  lit- 
erature will  you  not  find  them?  Lynd- 
sav,  like  his  fellow  satirists,  generally  drew 
the  likeness,  and  left  it  to  tell  its  own  tale. 
There  was  no  lofty  noble  scorn,  so  ill  at  all 
times  to  brook ;  no  assumption  of  deeply 
ofiended  moralities ;  least  of  all,  no  new 
opinions."  "  The  Complaynl  of  the  Pa- 
mngo"  therefore,  was  not  chargeable  with 
neresy.  It  was  worse  to  bear  with  than 
heresy,  but  could  not  bo  so  easily  dealt 
with,  nor  so  thoroughly  stamped  out. 

Was  Lyndaay 'a  description  of  his  Church 
true,  however?  Are  these  lines  warrant- 
ed by  facts  which  are  undeniable,  and  on 

•  Here  is  one  taken  at  random  fW>m  a  well-known 
book.  Wright'«  SupprcMftion  qf  Moncuteries  (Cain« 
den  Society)  t  "  As  for  the  Abbot,  we  found  nothing 
•uapeoc  as  touching  his  lyvinfc,  but  it  was  detected 
that  he  laye  much  in  his  franees:  that  he  delixhtod 
much  in  playing  at  dice  and  cards,  and  therein 
•pent  rnncn  money :  and  in  buUdlnff  for  YiU  pleas- 
ore.  11<^  did  not  preach  openlv  Also  that  he  con- 
verted divers  fkrms  into  copyholds  ...  And  it  is 
confessed  and  proved  that  there  was  here  such  fVe- 
qaence  of  women  coming  and  resorting  to  this 
monastery  as  to  no  place  more/'  p.  86. 


which  two  opinions  are  impossible  ?  Was 
he  not  merely  rhyming  words,  spiteful 
words,  in  hope  of  pleasing  his  patron,  King 
Jamea  V.?  In  answer  to  this  as  an  histor- 
ical student,  I  can  honestly  say  —  though 
not  without  irritation  that  it  still  needs  to 
be  said  —  that  every  word  of  Lyndsay  is 
true;  and  that  in  Church  muniments,  in 
State  papers,  in  family  records  and  regis- 
ters, the  various  items  of  the  dark  cata- 
logue **covatyce,  luste,  and  ambitioun," 
are  much  too  abundantly  verified.  Lin- 
gard,  the  able  Catholic  historian,  who  will 
be  accepted  as  an  authority  on  this  sub- 
ject, is  decisive  on  the  point.  "  Of  all  the 
European  Churches,"  he  says,  "there  was, 
perhaps  not  one  better  prepared  to  receive 
the  seed  of  the  new  gospel  than  that  of 
Scotland.  During  a  lonij  course  of  years 
the  highest  dignities  had,  with  few  excep- 
tions, been  possessed  by  the  Ulegiiimate  or 
younger  sons  of  the  most  powerful  famUienj  men 
who,  without  learning  or  morality  themselves, 
paid  liUte  attention  to  the  learning  or  morality 
of  their  inferiors**  Duly  consider  these 
words,  my  reader ;  let  your  mind  dwell  on 
them  and  give  them  shape,  so  as  fully  to 
comprehend  all  they  mean  You  will  have 
no  need,  if  you  do  so,  to  give  the  rein 
either  to  conjecture  or  imagination  to 
enable  you  to  see  a  social  state  quite  as 
bad  as  Lyndsay  or  Knox  have  described 
it. 

Why  should  these  things  have  to  be  re- 
iterated over  and  over  again  ?  I  am  not 
aware  of  the  existence  of  any  satisfactory 
evidence  of  the  falseness  of  these  poems. 
There  was  some  wrath  over  them  in  Lynd- 
say's  generation,  as  there  was  over  Burns' 
terrible  aatirea  in  his;  but  there  was  no 
proof  shown  that  they  were  baseless  cal- 
umnies. The  first  edition  of  them  ap- 
peared in  1538 ;  in  the  next  twenty  years 
other  three  editions  were  printed.  Now, 
who  read  them  ?  Among  which  class  did 
they  circulate  ?  It  was  not  an  age  of 
books  nor  of  reflection  either;  yet  it  is 
clear  Lyndsay  was  bought,  dear  as  he  was, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  he  was  read  as  the 
few  popular  books  of  those  days  were ;  as 
Tyndale'a  New  Testament,  for  one,  was, 
by  a  copy  of  it  being  circulated  in  a  neigh- 
bourhood and  read  to  groups  of  li^^teners, 
by  the  way  and  round  the  fireside.  If 
his  poems  had  been  rhyming  gossip,  like 
the  chap  books  which  were  the  delight  of 
our  forefathers,  they  would  never  have 
seen  so  many  editions.  But  they  were  no 
rhyming  nontsenae.  They  were  descrip- 
tions of  the  men  and  things  of  the  hour, 
vivid  and  clear  to  every  eye,  and  equal  to 
the  plainest  comprehension,  in  which  every- 
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'one  saw  his  own  mind  and  experience,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  time  reflected  and  ex- 
pressed, as  no  other  man  had  expressed  it. 
Their  truth  was  felt  at  once,  and  like  all 
such  books,  they  became  dear  to  the  heart 
of  the  people.  They  were  read  to  be  en- 
joyed; they  could  not  be  denied.  The 
bishop  read  them  or  heard  them  read  or 
ouoted,  to  think  mostly  of  Lyndsav's  har- 
dihood in  using  such  plain  speech  about 
things  which  he  had  no  business,  he 
thought,  with ;  the  bishop*s  cellarer  to 
wink  or  shrug  his  shoulders.  The  cour- 
tier slyly  chaffed  his  friends  the  Clergy 
over  the  "wicked"  exposure.  The  coun- 
try folk  in  their  remote  peels  and  stead- 
ings "  considered  "  the  matter.  The  best 
bits  were  read  over  and  over  again,  and 
carried  away  in  the  memories  of  most; 
which  nobody  does  with  lies  or  slander. 
Scott  was,  therefore,  only  describine  a 
genuine  trait  of  the  old  Scotch  lowlander, 
which  originated  in  such  ways,  when  he 
made  Andrew  Fairservice,  in  "  Rob  Roy," 
swear  so  stoutly  by  the  wit  of  "  Davie 
Lyndsay,"  and  snub  young  Osbaldiston's 
attempts  at  poetry  by  the  saucy  remark, 
that  "twa  lines  o*  Davie  Lyndsav  wald 
ding  a*  he  ever  clerkit."  He  was  the  pre- 
decessor of  Burns  in  fame  and  popular 
power.* 

For  the  most  decided  proof  of  his  influ- 
ence as  a  popular  poet,  and  for  the  fullest 
illustration  of  his  power  as  a  delineator  of 
contemporary  manners,  we  must  look  to 
the  most  remarkable  of  his  writings  Am 
pleasant  Satyre  of  the  Thrie  Estaitis:*  This 
satire,  unlike  his  other  writings,  is  dra- 
matic in  form.  Lyndsay,  as  Lyon  King, 
was  required  to  provide  for  the  royal  so- 
lace ana  entertainment  as  occasion  called 
for  it;  and  the  plays  and  spectacles,  the 
Miracle  Plays  and  Moralities,  then  every- 
where common  in  Christendom,  were  mat- 
ters he  had  professionally  much  to  do  with. 
Lyndsay  of  Pitscottie  tells  us  of  his  skill 
in  devising  one  of  these  at  St.  Andrews,  in 
1538,  in  honour  of  the  arrival  of  Mary  of 
Guise,  which  had  this  special  feature,  that 
it  ended  with  "certain  orations  and  exhor- 
tations to  the  Queen,  instructing  her  to 
serve  her  God  according  to  God's  will  and 
commandments."  The  success  of  this  ex- 
periment probably^  decided  Lyndsay  in  the 
adoption  of  the  simple  dramatic  dialogue, 
as  tne  most  effective  mode  of  expressing 
his  matured  views  on  men  and  manners. 
It  was  at  once  safer  and  bolder :  safer  be- 
cause words  spoken  by  a  character  in  a 

•  For  a  capital  illastratlon  of  this  an  regards  Lynd- 
Bay's  general  influence,  see  Bou}*»  HUtorie  qf  the 
Kirk,  quoted  in  M'CrU'i  Knox»  Note  K, 


play  are  allowed  an  immunity  denied  ia 
those  spoken  in  the  name  of  the  writer; 
and  bolder,  because  under  this  privilege  he 
could  hit  the  heaviest  blows,  while  it  told 
sooner  upon  the  public.  In  two  years, 
therefore,  after  the  spectacle  given  at  St. 
Andrews,  his  famous  Satire,  the  earliest 
known  attempt  in  Scotland  at  a  Drama, 
was  played,  tor  the  first  time,  before  the 
Court  at  Linlithgow,  during  the  Feast  of 
Epiphany.  It  must  have  been  a  surprise 
to  most  of  the  audience.  In  its  form  it  is, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  not  much  unlike 
Moralities  of  the  time,  the  Vices  and  "Vir- 
tues, as  usual,  being  represented ;  bat  in 
its  spirit  and  subject  it  is  altogether  unlike 
them.  First  of  all,  it  could  never  have 
been  meant  for  mere  amusement.  It  is 
throughout  pervaded  by  an  earnest  practi- 
cal spirit,  which  expresses  it^^elf  on  the 
chief  evils  in  the  lana  in  a  fearlessly  free 
way,  and  demands  or  counsels  reform.  All 
that  he  had  written  before  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Church  and  the  Clergy,  is  told 
over  again,  with  some  additions ;  the  mis- 
eries and  oppression  of  the  commons  com- 
ing in  for  their  full  share  of  his  notice.  In 
short,  it  is  the  sum  of  all  his  other  satires, 
blow  following  blow  in  language  which 
could  have  been  permitted  only  on  one 
supposition — its  undeniable  and  half-ac- 
knowledged truth.  Our  astonishment  is 
that,  even  in  spite  of  this,  it  was  permitted 
at  all.  Such  plainness  of  speech  to  King 
and  Bishop  was  a  new  thing  in  Scotland ; 
and  to  this  is  due  the  following  well-known 
incident,  which  has  given  a  special  his- 
torical interest  to  its  first  representa- 
tion. 

James,  unaware  of  what  was  comincp, 
was  apparently  ouite  surprised;  and  j5- 
though  as  the  Guaeman  o*  Ballengeich,  he 
was  given  to  mix  with  his  peasantry  and 
commons  on  errands  of  his  own,  and  so 
must  have  been  pretty  well  acquainted  with 
their  customs,  yet  I  dare  say  what  he  then 
heard  as  to  his  people  and  country  alto- 
gether passed  his  belief.  The  version  of  the 
Satire  was  not  the  one  we  have ;  but  it  hit 
hard  enough  to  stin?*,  and  to  startle  him  out 
of  his  indecision.  For  immediately  after  it 
was  over,  we  are  told,  he  called  upon  the 
chief  of  his  clergy,  archbishop  and  bishops, 
and  exhorted  them  to  reform  their  fash- 
ions and  manners  of  living  threatening;, 
"that  unless  they  did  so,  he  would  send 
six  of  the  proudest  of  them  to  his  uncle 
of  England  I"  The  Cardinal,  absent  in 
France,  on  schemes  of  further  aggrandise- 
ment, was  not  at  hand  to  smoothe  the  sud- 
den ruffle  of  the  King  or  divert  his  atten- 
tion ;  and  while  the  it  was  on  him  James 
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Beemed  bent  on  genuine  reform.  The 
Englishman  to  whom  we  owe  the  story, 
was  told  that  the  King  was  minded  to  fol- 
low Henry's  example.  We  know  better, 
and  s,ee  in  this  incideDt  chiefly  a  proof  of 
Lyndsay's  power  as  a  satirist.  It  was  no 
tnfle  which  so  roused  the  easy,  pleasore- 
loring  King  of  Scots,  and  shamed  him  in- 
to a  momentary  suspicion  of  his  friends  the 
bishops. 

From  that  time  the  "  Satyre  "  was  the 
ffreat  play  of  tlie  country;  and  was  at 
least  twice  actea  during  the  regency  of 
Mary  of  Guise.  On  these  occasions  it  was 
played  in  the  open  field ;  and  of  the  last 
one,  which  took  place  in  1554.  we  are  told : 
"  it  was  playit  beside  Edinburgh  in  the 
presence  of  the  Quene  Regent,  a  great  part 
of  the  nobility,  and  an  exceeding  great 
number  of  people,  Icutting  from  IX  hours 
before  noon  ttU  VI  hours  in  the  even*^  One 
wonders  what  gratiflcation  the  Queen  Re- 
gent could  have  found  in  Lyndsay*s  merci- 
less exhibition  of  the  wickedness  of  that 
Church  to  which  she  and  all  her  family 
were  so  devoted;  and  that  the  impolicy 
of  it,  as  a  sure  and  powerful  stimulus  to 
the  spread  of  the  new  opinions,  was  not 
evident  to  her.  That  it  was  a  stimulus 
who  can  doubt?  There  was  too  much 
truth  in  it  to  allow  of  any  just  cavil ;  there 
was  more  than  enough  to  quicken  bitter- 
ness and  slumbering  dislike  into  hate,  and 
to  ripen  thought  into  action.  Think  of 
what  would  be  the  burden  of  the  gossip 
and  the  iests  among  the  drinkers  in  the 
booths  that  day,  and  among  the  groups 
which  thronged  homewards  that  evening  I 
Many  and  hard,  we  may  be  quite  sure, 
were  the  words  spoken  of  the  Church; 
many  sharp  and  shrewd  things,  which 
neither  priest  nor  prelate  would  have  cared 
to  hear;  and  some  prophecies  of  coming 
change  too.  If  one  of  the  nobles  might 
venture  to  speak  so,  and  in  the  presence 
of  royalty  and  prelates,  might  not  plain 
folk  speak  their  mind,  among  their  own  at 
least,  without  fear?  Gentle  and  simple 
read  the  signs  of  the  times  there  and  then, 
although  they  were  of  course  in  the  dark 
as  to  when  and  whence  the  change  would 
come. 

And  what  else  could  come  of  such  words 
as  the  following  being  again  and  again 
sounded  in  the  ears  of  the  multitude,  and 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Crown,  Court, 
and  Clergy?  FirsU  as  to  the  Office  of  the 
Clergy. 

Chide  Counwll, 
My  lords,  there  is  one  thing  yet  unproposed; 
How  P^tes  and  Priests  ought  to  be  disposed. 


This  being  done,  we  have  the  less  ado; 
What  say  you,  sirs  T  This  is  my  counsel  lo! . . . 
A  Bishop's  office  is  to  be  a  preacher. 
And  of  the  law  of  God  a  public  teacher. 
There  should  no  man  desire  suoh  dignities 
'  Without  he  be  able  for  that  office. 
And  for  that  cause,  I  say,  without  lying, 
Thej  have  their  teinds,  and  for  no  other  thing. 

SpiritudlitU, 
Friend,  where  find  you  that  we  should  preachers 
be? 

Ouds  Counull, 
Look  what  St.  Paul  writes  unto  Timothy. 

SffiriiudliHe, 
Now,  sir,  by  him  that  oor  Lord  Jesus  sold, 
I  reaid  never  the  New  Testament  nor  Old. 

Merchant, 
Then  before  God,  how  can  ye  be  excused  T 
To  have  one  office,  and  knows  not  how  to  use  it 
Wherefore  were  given  you  all  the  temporal 
lands 

And  all  their  teinds  ye  have  among  your  hands  ? 
Johne* 

What  if  King  David  were  living  in  these  days. 
He  who  did  found  so  many  gay  abbays  T 
Or  out  of  heaven  what  if  he  looked  down 
And  saw  the  great  Abomination 
Among  their  Abbacies  and  their  Nunneries, 
Their  public  whoredoms  and  their  harlotries  T 

AbhoMse, 

My  Lord  Bishop,  I  marvel  how  that  ye 
Saffsr  this  carle  for  to  speak  heresy. 
For  by  my  faith,  my  lord,  if  ye  take  tent. 
He  serves  for  to  be  burnt  inoontinent. 

Merchant, 
What  be  the  cause  of  all  the  heresies 
But  the  abusion  of  the  Prelacies  T 
Therefore  I  can  find  no  better  remedy. 
But  that  the  kings  should  take  it  in  their  head 
That  there  be  given  to  no  man  bishoprics  ^ 
Exoept  they  preach  out  thro*  their  diooeses. 
And  every  parson  preach  in  his  paroohoun. 
And  this  I  say  for  final  oonolusion. 

Second,  as  to  the  morals  of  the  Clergy. 

Divyne  CorrecHoun, 
You  are  a  Prinoe  of  Spiritnalite; 
How  have  you  used  your  office,  now  let  us  see  T 

Spiritualite, 
My  lords,  when  was  there  any  Prelates  wont 
Of  their  office  to  any  king  make  oount  T 
But  of  my  office  you  have  the  **  feill,"  (sense) 
I  let  you  know  that  I  have  used  it  well : 
For  I  take  in  my  count  twice  in  the  year 
Not  wanting  of  my  teind  one  boll  of  bear. 
I  get  good  payment  of  my  temporal  lands; 
My  buttock  mail],  my  taxes  and  my  offirands. 
With  all  that  does  bekms  unto  my  benefice. 
Consider  now,  my  lord,  if  I  be  wise. 
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I  let  you  know  my  Lord,  I  am  oo  fool. 
For  why!  I  ride  apon  an  ambliDg  mole. 
There  is  no  temporal  lord  in  all  this  land 
That  makes  saoh  cheer,  I  let  you  understand. 
And  also,  my  lord,  I  give  with  good  intention 
To  divers  temporal  lords  a  yearly  pension 
To  that  intent,  that  they  with  all  their  heart 
In  right  and  wrung  shall  plainly  take  my  part. 
Now,  have  I  told  you,  sir,  in  my  best  ways. 
How  that  I  have  exercised  my  office. 

Scrybe. 

Father  Abbott,  this  council  bids  me  ask, 
How  have  you  used  your  Abbey  T 

Abbott. 

Touching  my  office  I  say  to  you  plainly. 
My  monks  and  I  we  live  right  easily : 
There  are  no  monks  from  Carrick  to  Carrail 
That  better  fiires,  and  drinks  more  wholesome 
ale; 

My  Prior  is  a  man  of  great  devotion. 
Therefore  he  daily  gets  a  double  portion ; 
My  paramour  is  also  fat  and  fair 
As  ony  wench  within  the  town  of  Ayr. 
I  send  my  sons  to  Paris  to  the  schools,* 
I  trust  in  God  that  they  shall  not  be  fools! 
And  all  my  daughters  I  have  well  provided.f 
Now  judge  me  if  my  office  be  well  guided. 

Thirdj  as  to  the  oppressiveneBB  of  some 
clerical  customs. 

Corrutioun, 
Johne,  have  ye  any  more  debates 
Against  the  lords  of  Spiritual  States  t 

Johne. 

Now,  sir,  I  dare  not  speak  one  word  : 

To  complain  of  priests  it  is  no  bourd  (jest). 

CorrectUmn, 
Flyt  (scold)  on  thy  fill  till  I  desire  thee; 
So  that  thou  show  us  bat  the  verity. 

Johne 

EIrst,  to  complain  on  the  Vicar, 
The  poor  cottar,  liking  to  die. 
Having  young  infants  two  or  three, 
And  if  he  has  two  kye  (cows) 
The  Vicar  must  have  one  of  them, 
With  the  gray  rug  that  covers  the  bed 
However  the  wife  be  poorly  clad. 
And  if  the  wife  die  on  the  morn, 
Tho*  all  the  bairns  should  be  forlorn 
The  other  cow  he  takes  away 
With  the  poor  coat  of  raploch  gpray. 
Would  Q<k1  this  custom  were  put  down. 
Which  never  was  founded  on  reason. 

Tem^ralitie, 
Are  all  thy  tales  true,  that  thou  tellest  ? 
Pauper, 

True,  sir. 

For  by  the  Holy  Trinity 

•  Like  Panter  with  his  sons. 

t  And  Beaton  with  his  daughters. 


The  same  was  practised  on  me  : 

For  our  Vicar,  Qod  give  him  pain. 

Has  yet  three  tidy  kye  of  mine; 

One  for  my  ikther;  for  my  wife  another; 

And  the  third  cow  he  took,  Ibr  Maud  my  mother. 

SjnritualUU. 
FaSae  carle,  to  speak  to  me,  staod'st  not  in  awe  7 
Pauper, 

The  Fiend  receive  them  that  first  devised  Hat 
Uw! 

Within  an  hour  after  my  dad  was  dead. 
The  Vioar  bad  my  cow  hard  by  the  head. 
When  I  am  Pope  that  law  I  shall  put  down ; 
It  is  a  sore  law  for  the  poor  oommoo. 

SpiritualUie, 
We  will  want  nothing  that  we  have  in  use, 
Kirtle  nor  cow,  teind  lamb,  teind  grice,  nor 
goose. 

Do  "the  old  times  live  again/*  my 
reader,  in  these  verses?  Does  that  old 
Scotland  which  our  historians  have  yet  to 
describe  to  us  —  that  old  Catholic  Scot- 
land, I  mean,  of  which  the  Beatons,  ande 
and  nephew,  were  the  lords  and  the  exem- 

Elara,  become  any  more  vivid  from  the^e 
rief  touches  of  Lyndsay  ?  Do  you  see 
and  feel  how  thorougly  depraved  the 
moral  condition  of  the  Church  must  have 
been :  how  "  rotten  ripe  for  reformation  ? 
And  do  you  see,  too,  that  Lyndmy,  next  to 
Knox,  must  have  forwarded  the  mighty 
change  which  so  soon  followed?  Any- 
how, we  shall  be  agreed  that  Scott  has 
marked  Lyndsay's  place  and  power  as  a 
poet  with  much  exactness  in  his  well- 
known  lines  in  "  Marmion  : 

In  the  glances  of  his  eye, 
A  penetrating,  keen  and  sly 

Expression  found  its  home; 
The  flash  of  that  satiric  rage 
Which,  bursting  on  the  early  stage. 
Branded  the  vices  of  the  age 

And  broke  the  keys  of  Rome, 

It  may  have  occurred  more  than  once  to 
the  reader  how  Lyndsay  was  allowed  to 
lash  the  Church  with  so  free  a  hand,  when 
he  himself  says  it  was  no  jesting  matter  to 
complain  of  priests.  And  it  is  a  sort  of 
standing  wonder.  He  twice  excuses  him- 
self, for  the  freedom  of  speech,  in  the 
Satire : 

Prudent  people,  I  pray  you  all 
Take  no  mair  grief,  in  special. 
For  we  shall  speak  in  general 
For  pastime  and  for  play. 

But  the  pastime of  free  speech  .  like 
Lyndsay's  —  for  his  it  was  —  however  dis- 
suised,  was  not  then  allowed  by  either 
Church  or  State.   His  words  are  not  sly 
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allusions,  nor  parodies ;  they  are  charges 
definite  and  direct,  which  amount  to  ac- 
tual accusation.   Mr.  Burton  finds  the  ex- 
planation in  the  fact,  that  Lyndsay  was 
bat  repeating  what  the  authorities  of  the 
realm  asserted,  and  the  Church  itself 
mournfully  confessed.    Anything  might  be 
said  to  this  purport  if  he  who  said  it  were 
Bo  skilful      to  avoid  points  of  heresy," 
&c*   I  wish  I  could  believe  it ;  and  that 
historv  did  not  prove  that  where  the 
Church  could  show  her  hand  and  crush  the 
free-spoken  man,  she  did  not  usually  do 
so ;  and  that  in  Scotland,  in  that  very  age, 
she  did  not  bum  friar  Kyller,  and  tried  to 
do  her  very  worst  to  George  Buchanan, 
for  their  satires.   Moreover,  what  was 
confessed  by  the  Church  was  confessed  in 
the  conclave :  it  was  not  openly  mourned 
over  before  the  laity.    What .  mattered 
that  confession  when  public  opinion  at- 
tacked and  ridiculed  those  same  things? 
Was  it  likely  that  men,  so  proud  of  the 
privileges  of  their  order,  would  humbly  cry 
l^eccaoimus !   There  is  nothing  we  all 
bridle  up  at  quicker,  and  forgive  slower, 
than  an  exposure  of  our  known  vices  and 
fnults :  we  cannot  deny  them,  and  instinct- 
ively strike  at  the  exposer ;  and  we  may 
be  quite  sure,  therefore,  that  the  Latimers 
and  the  Lyndsay s  of  those  davs,  unless 
under  royal  protection  or  in  high  position, 
and  whether  there  was  definable  heresy  in 
the  satire  or  not,  were  certainly  silenced. 
Has  not  our  very  pleasant  censor,  Mr. 
Punch,  had  experiences,  especially  across 
the  Channel,  which  show  how  far  this  is 
true,  even  in  our  own  day?    Some  other 
reason,  therefore,  than  Mr.  Burton*s  must 
be  found  for  Lyndsay 's  immunity  from 
everyone  of  the  forms  of  persecution.  Mr. 
Laing  does  not  hazard  one. 

One  thing  is  clear,  that  Lyndsay  was  no 
trimmer,  lie  openly  acknowledged  him- 
self as  the  author  of  his  Satires ;  and  if 
anecdote  is  to  be  trusted,  he  was  as  sharp 
at  times  with  his  tongue  as  with  his  pen. 
He  was  not  a  religious  reformer,  however ; 
although,  as  Mr.  Laing  remarks,  had  he 
survived  for  a  few  years  longer,  we  need 
scarcely  doubt  he  would  have  joined  him- 
self to  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation.  As 
to  that,  we  may  but  guess :  as  he  was,  we 
cannot  but  admire  his  boldness,  and  count 
him  the  bravest,  clearest-seeing  man  of  his 
time. 

Of  his  general  literary  character,  it  is 
not  proposed  to  say  anything.  That,  no 
doubt,  has  been  pretty  well  gauged  from 
the  previous  pages.   We  cannot  claim  for 


him  the  name  of  a  great  poet ;  as  a  satir- 
ist, he  far  surpasses  any  one  of  the  early 
Scots  poets.  Enough  if  my  readers  have 
a  clearer  conception  of  the  scenes  and  cir- 
cumstances amidst  which  John  Knox  grew 
to  manhood,  and  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded his  dauntlessly  patriotic  career ;  and 
if  they  are  thus  better  able  to  judge  of  the 
men,  whoever  they  were,  who  brought 
about  and  wrought  out  the  Reformation  in 
Scotland. 


•  HUtory  qf  Scotland,  iv.  68 


From  The  PaU  Mall  Gaaette. 
AN  EASTERN  CONFEDERATION. 

A  NEW  pamphlet,  said  to  be  "semi- 
official," has  just  appeared  at  Belgrade, 
proposing  the  formation  of  a  Confederacy 
of  btates  in  Eastern  Europe.   The  author, 
referring  to  the  tendency  to  the  centraliza- 
tion which  has  for  some  time  been  mani- 
festing itself  among  the  European  races, 
observes  that  centralization  may  be  bene- 
ficial when  all  the  nationalities  which  be- 
long to  any  particular  race  desire  it,  but 
that  as  regards  the  Slavonic  nationalities 
no  union  would  be  possible  except  on  the 
federal  principle.    He  therefore  entirely 
repudiates  the  idea  of  Panslavism,  whose 
effect  would  only  be  '*  to  force  the  Slavo- 
nians of  the  South  to  become  Russians,  and 
to  degrade  their  countries  to  the  posi- 
tion of  Russian  provinces."   Austria  and 
Turkey  must,  ho  thinks,  soon  fall  to  pieces, 
and  their  nationalities  ^of  course  excepting 
the  Germans,  who  would  join  the  German 
Empire)    should  then  form  themselves 
into  an  international  confederacy,  which 
"  would  energetically  resist  the  German 
element,  advancing  eastward  under  the 
pretext  of  promoting  civilization,  and  also 
any  aggressive  tendencies  that  might  be 
displayed  bv  Russia.'*    This  confederacy, 
which  would  be  called  "  the  Eastern  Con- 
federation," would  consist  of  the  following 
States:  —  "!.  Servia,  as  the  head  of  the 
confederacy,  comprising  the  Turkish  prov- 
inces of  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and  Old 
Servia,  and  the  Austro-Hungarian  prov- 
inces of  Croatia  and  Dalmatia,  all  but  a 
strip  of  land  on  the  coast,  which  would 
fall  to  Montenegro ;  2.  Bulgaria ;  3.  Mon- 
tenegro; 4.  Roumania,  with  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  provinces  of  Transylvania  and 
Bukovina;  6.  Hungary;  and  6.  Illyria, 
consisting  of  CamioTa,  Istria,  and  part  of 
Southern  Styria."   "  The  only  neighbour 
Servia  has  to  fear,"  proceeds  the  author 
of  the  pamphlet,  "is  Hungary.   In  pro- 
portion as  natural  tendencies,  mental  and 
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material  development,  and  modern  pro- 
gress shall  become  predominant  at  Bel- 
grade or  Agram,  one  of  these  places  will 
become  the  ineiritable  point  of  attraction 
round  which  the  remaining  South  Slavon- 
ian peoples  will  group  themselves,  .  .  . 
and  fortunately  K>r  us  the  Government  at 
Pesth  does  not  seem  as  yet  to  understand 
or  appreciate  the  decisive  importance  of 
this  irrefutable  axiom.  It  is  for  the  Ser- 
vian Govern  mentf  therefore,  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  favourable  moment,  and  to  ob- 
tain such  a  start  in  the  race  as  to  make 
any  subsequent  efforts  of  its  rival  useless." 
The  writer  next  points  out  that  Servia  is 
already  in  a  position  to  offer  greater  ad- 
vantages to  the  Southern  Slavonian,  so  far 
OS  legislation  and  administration  are  con- 
corned,  than  Hungary,  with  her  incessant 
dissensions ;  "  and  that  education  in  Hun- 
gary is  80  inferior  to  that  afforded  at  Bel- 
grade that  the  university  in  that  town  re- 
ceives more  and  more  students  from  the 


Slavonic  districts  of  Hungary  every  year. 
"  Servia,**  he  concludes,  "  will  fulfil  her 
mission,  and  the  surest  guarantee  of  her 
doing  so  lies,  on  the  one  hand,  in  the 
patriotic  aod  wise  conduct  of  her  dynasty 
and  her  statesmen,  and  on  the  other, 
in  the  errors  of  her  rivals."  It  is  reported 
from  Belgrade  that  a  few  days  after  the 
publication  of  the  above  pamphlet,  which 
has  been  distributed  in  a  limited  number 
of  copies  among  the  most  influential  men 
in  the  capital,  the  newly  appointed  Rou- 
manian agent  was  received  at  a  Court  din- 
ner by  the  Prince  of  Servia,  the  members 
of  the  Regency,  and  several  of  the  Minis- 
ters, and  that  the  Prince,  in  drinking  to 
the  prosperity  of  his  "  dear  brother.  Prince 
Charles,  and  the  Roumanian  people,**  said 
that  Roumania  ''may  be  called  upon  to 
act  perhaps  in  a  short  time,  band  in  hand 
with  Servia  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  regeneration  of  Eastern  Europe." 


Dispersion  or  Sssns  bt  thi  Wivd.— A 
Kemer,  of  Innsbrack,  reprints  a  very  interest- 
ing paper  on  this  ^abject,  fh>m  the  Zeitiekrift 
des  Deutschen  Alpenwrein$.  In  order  to  as- 
certain the  extent  to  which  seeds  are  carried  by 
currents  of  air,  the  author  made  a  careful  in- 
vestigation of  the  flora  of  the  glacier-morainee, 
and  of  the  seeds  found  on  the  surface  of  the 
glaciers  themselves,  believing  that  these  must 
indicate  accurately  the  species  whose  seeds  are 
dispersed  by  the  agency  of  the  wind.  Of  the 
former  description  he  was  able  to  identify,  on 
five  different  moraines,  124  species  of  plants; 
and  a  careful  examination  of  the  substances 
gathered  from  the  surface  of  the  glacier  showed 
seeds  belonging  to  thirty-six  species  which  could 
be  recognized  with  certainty.  The  two  lists 
agreed  entirely  in  general  character,  and  to  a 
considerable  extent  also  specifically,  belonging. 
With  scarcely  an  exception,  to  plants  found  on 
the  declivities  and  mountain  valleys  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  glacier  —  scarcely  in  a 
single  insUnoe  even  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
more  southern  Alps.  M.  Kerner's  conclusion  is 
that  the  distance  to  which  seeds  can  be  carried 
by  the  wind,  even  when  provided  with  special 
apparatus  for  floating  in  the  air,  has  generally 
been  greatly  over-estimated ;  and  this  is  very 
much  in  accordance  with  the  view  advanced  by 
Mr.  Bentham,  in  his  anniversary  address  to  the 
Linnean  Society  in  1869.  Along  with  the  seeds 
Bl  Kemer  found,  on  the  sorfkce  of  the  glacier, 
more  or  less  perfect  remains  of  a  number  of 
insects  belongmg  to  the  orders  Lepidoptera, 


Diptera,  Hymenoptera,  and  Coleoptera,  which, 
like  the  seeds,  belonfft»d  almost  exclusively  to 
species  which  abound  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  glaciers.   The  species  of  plants 
which  are  especially  inhabitants  of  the  higher 
mountain  regions  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes.    In  the  firFt  the  seed  or  fruit  is  pro- 
vided with  an  appendage  of  various  kinds,  to 
enable  it  to  be  carried  easily  by  the  wind ;  the 
species  possess  generally  a  short  space  of  life, 
are  continually  shifting  their  habitat,  will  grow 
where  there  is  scarcely  any  soil,  and  especially 
love  to  establish  themselves  in  the  clefts  or  on 
the  inaccessible  sides  of  rocks;  their  floating 
apparatus  appears  designed  rather  to  enable 
them  to  reach  these  habitats,  where  no  other 
plants  could  establish  themselves,  than  to  be 
carried  any  great  distance  by  the  wind.  The 
second  kind  are  much  more  stationary,  have  a 
greater  lengrth  of  life,  require  a  richer  soil,  are 
unprovided  with  any  apparatus  for  flight,  and 
can  advance  only  very  gradually;  they  are  con- 
sequently much  less  ^undant  than  the  first 
kind.  'From  the  above  observations,  and  the 
fiftct  of  the  existence  of  detached  loodities  for 
some  of  the  mountain  species  in  the  Tyroless 
Alps,  very  remote  from  their  more  abundant 
habitats  farther  south,  M.  Kemer  draws  the 
conclusion  that  at  a  period  subsequent  to  the 
glacial  epoch  a  warmer  climate  than  the  present 
overspread  that  part  of  Europe,  when  the  spe- 
cies referred  to  extended  over  a  wide  area,  of 
which  the  present  isoUted  looalitieB  are  ths 
remains. 
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A  8EA  VIEW. 

I  CLIMBED  the  tea-worn  oliflb  that  ed^ed  the 
shore, 

And,  downward  looking,  watched  the  breakers 
ourl 

Around  the  rooks,  and  marked  their  mighty 
swirl 

Quiver  through  swajing  seaweed,  dark  and 

hoar. 

Eastward  the  white  caps  rose,  with  far-off  roar, 
Against  a  sky  like  red  and  purple  pearl; 
Then  hollowed  greenly  in  and  rushed  to  hurl 
Their  weight  of  water  at  the  cliflb  before. 
Only  a  sea  gull  flying  silently 
And  one  soft,  rosy  sail  were  now  in  sight,  — 
A  sail  the  sunset  touched  right  tenderly 
And  flushed  with  dreamy  giury,  faintly  bright 
Then  fain  would  I  have  crossed  the  tossing 
sea  — 

Fain  dared  the  storm,  to  float  within  that  light 
Mauachusetts  Teacher. 


From  Thfi  Dublin  Univenity. 
ASLEEP. 

Betond  all  discord  of  this  noisy  world. 
Set  free  from  pain,  fh)m  sorrow,  fh>m  alarm; 
Caught  out  of  danger  of  infectious  earth, 
Gently  she  sleeps,  the  daughter  of  our  love: 
Our  sister  grown,  redeemed,  and  older  far. 
With  what  profound  solemnity  she  sleeps! 
Still  as  an  autumn  noon,  or  like  a  lake 
In  the  deep  night  reflecting  moon  and  stars. 
Age  after  age  rolls  by  in  ceaseless  course: 
Yet  still  she  sleeps.   That  placid  brow. 
Calm  as  an  angePs  now,  with  mute  appeal 
Rebukes  tenacious  grasp  of  transient  things; 
Bids  us  be  mindful  of  the  truths  that  live 
I>eep  in  the  tranquil  Heaven,  where  she  is  gone. 
December  14*1871.  H.  P, 


A  SONG  OF  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 

BT  JKAM  INOKLOW. 

Thb  city,  he  saith,  is  fkirer  far 
Than  one  which  stood  of  old ; 
It  gleams  in  the  light  all  crimson  bright 

With  shifting  glimmers  of  gold. 
Where  be  the  homes  my  fathers  built. 

The  houses  where  they  prayed  7 
I  see  in  no  sod  the  paths  they  trod. 

Nor  the  stones  my  fathers  laid. 
On  the  domes  they  spread,  the  rooft  they  reared, 

Has  passed  the  levelling  tide; 
My  &thers  lie  low,  and  their  sons  outgprow 
The  bounds  of  their  skill  and  pride. 
Shifting,  sweeping  change. 

It  plays  with  man's  endeavour. 
They  carved  these  names  grown  strange. 
And  they  said  **  Abide  forever.** 


The  city,  I  say,  lieth  far  away 

Whereto  no  change  ma^  oome; 
It  has  rays  manifold  of  crimson  and  gold. 

But  I  cannot  count  their  sum. 
They  sigh  no  more  by  its  happier  shore 

Who  wander,  foreboding  not 
Or  waning  away  of  a  changeful  day. 

Or  changing  of  life  and  lot. 
They  dream  not  there  on  earth  *s  changing  face. 

Of  mutable  wind  and  sea  — 
Thou  who  art  changeless,  grant  me  a  plaoe 
In  that  far  city  with  Thee! 
There  record  my  name. 

Father!  forget  thee  never. 
For  thy  thought  is  still  the  same, 
Yesterday  to-day,  and  forever. 

Good  Words. 


ANTICIPATION. 


When  failing  health,  or  cross  event. 

Or  dull  monotony  of  days. 
Has  brought  me  into  discontent. 

That  darkens  round  me  like  a  base, 
I  find  it  wholeeorae  to  recall 

Those  chiefest  goods  my  life  has  known. 
Those  whitest  days,  that  brightened  all 

The  checkered  seasons  that  are  flown. 

No  year  has  passed  but  g^ve  me  some; 

O  unborn  years,  nor  one  of  you  — 
So  fh)m  the  past  I  learn  —  shall  come 

Without  such  precious  tribute  due. 
I  can  be  patient,  sinoe  amid 

The  days  that  seem  so  overcast. 
Such  future  golden  hours  are  hid 

As  those  I  see  amid  the  past 

Chambers'a  Joomal. 


WINTER  DAYS. 


Thb  birds  have  flown: 
Their  barren  nests  are  left  alone. 
Clinging  to  leafless  bush  or  wind-tossed  tree. 
Mementoes  mute  of  spring-time's  blue  and 
green. 

Of  firagrant  orchards  blossoming  between 

Brown,  Pun- warmed  walls. 
Of  wide-swung  doors  and  breeiy  halU, 
And  flower-beds  decked  to  lure  the  drowsy  bee. 

But  now,  alas! 

The  blighting  frost  is  on  the  grass. 
Tom  are  the  wither'd  leaves  fh)m  each  loved 
tree: 

The  brooks  are  stUl,  the  woodlands  dim  and 

cold. 

And  harvest  fields  have  yielded  all  their  gold. 

0,  swift- winged  binl! 
To  that  bright  land  where  now  is  heard 
Thy  tunefhl  lay,  Vd  gUdly  follow  thee. 

Dark  Blue. 
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From  The  Qoarterly  Review. 
THE  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF  JOHN 
HOOKUAM  FKEHE.* 

Mb.  John  Hookham  Fbebf.  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  type  of  a  remarkable  class  of 
men,  of  whom  we  have  hardly  any  repre- 
sentatives in  the  present  day.  Of  ancient 
lineage,  a  fine  classical  scholar,  well  read 
in  English  literature,  with  a  keen  and  pol- 
ished wit,  and  early  brought  into  Parlia- 
ment and  official  life,  he  combined  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  world  with  that 
love  of  letters  and  refinement  which  dis- 
tinguished the  statesmen  of  the  last  gener- 
ation. His  literary  abilities  were  of  the 
highest  order.  He  was  one  of  the  chief 
writers  in  the  **  Anti-Jacobin ; "  his  poem 
of  Whistlecraft  was  the  model  upon  which 
Lord  Byron  framed  "Beppo"  and  "Don 
Juan;*'  and  his  translation  of  the  plays 
of  Aristophanes  is  a  real  work  of  genius, 
being,  perhaps,  the  most  perfect  represen- 
tation of  any  ancient  poet  in  a  modern 
language.  He  was  the  friend  of  Pitt 
and  Canning ;  and  the  high  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held  by  Scott,  Byron,  Cole- 
ridge, and  his  other  illustrious  contempo- 
raries, appears  from  the  Memoirs  and  lit- 
erature of  the  period,  in  which  his  name 
constantly  occurs.  But  to  the  present 
generation  he  is  comparatively  unknown. 
To  this  several  causes  have  contributed. 
During  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  his 
life  be  lived  in  retirement  at  Malta.  He 
was  never  ambitious  of  literary  fame  ;  he 
cared  only  for  the  appreciation  of  culti- 
vated judges;  and  his  circumstances  dis- 
pensed with  the  necessity  of  appealing  to 
the  favour  of  the  multitude.  Most  of  his 
works  were  privately  printed,  and  were 
difficult  and  almost  impossible  to  procure, 
while  others  had  never  been  printed  at 
alL  Under  these  circumstances  we  con- 
gratulate his  nephews,  Mr.  W.  E.  Frere 
and  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  upon  the  good  ser- 
vice they  have  rendered  to  literature,  by 
making  a  complete  collection  of  the  works 
of  their  uncle.  They  have  prefixed  an  in- 
teresting biography,  which  will  enable  us 
to  present  to  our  readers  a  sketch  of  Mr. 

•  The  Works  qfJohn  Hoolcham  Frere  in  Verse 
and  Frose,  now  first  collected^  with  a  Pr^atory 
Memoir,  by  his  Nephews,  W.  B.  and  Bartle 
Frtre.  8  voU.  8vo.  London,  18?X 


Frere's  public  and  private  life,  with  a 
brief  account  of  his  principal  writings.* 
We  do  this  the  more  willingly,  as  Mn 
Frere  was  one  of  the  distinguished  men 
who  co-operated  with  the  late  Mr.  Murray 
in  establishing  the  "  Quarterly  Review." 

John  Hookham  Frere  was  born  in  Lon- 
don on  the  21st  of  May,  1769,  the  year 
which  witnessed  the  birth  of  Napoleon  and 
AVellington.  Both  his  father  and  mother 
possessed  rare  intellectual  gifts.  His 
father,  John  Frere,  a  country  gentleman 
of  an  old  family  settled  in  the  eastern  coun- 
ties for  many  generations,  lived  on  his  es- 
tate of  Roydon  Hull,  near  Diss,  in  Norfolk. 
He  had  contended  with  Paley  for  the  hon- 
ours of  Senior  Wrangler  in  1763,  and  was 
placed  second  in  the  list.  He  was  High 
Sheriff  of  Suffolk  in  1776,  when  he  com- 
posed a  High  Tory  sermon,  which  his 
chaplain  preached  for  the  edification  of  a 
Whig  judge.  It  was  pronounced  to  be 
"an  excellent  sermon,  much  better  than 
judges  usually  got  from  High  Sheriffs' 
Chaplains."  Mr.  John  Frere  represented 
Norwich  in  1799 ;  but  he  did  not  neglect 
literature  or  science.  *'  He  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  of  the 
principal  scientific  and  antiquarian  associa- 
tions in  Loudon,  and  occasionally  contrib- 
uted a  paper  to  their  transactions,  or  to 
the  *  Gentleman's  Magazine/  then  the 
usual  vehicle  for  publishing  the  less  formal 
and  elaborate  class  of  scientific  or  literary 
compositions." 

Mr.  Frere's  mother  was  the  only  child 
of  Mr.  John  Hookham,  a  rich  London  mer- 
chant. "Her  own  reading  in  early  life 
had  been  directed  by  Mr.  William  Stevens, 
the  intimate  friend  of  Bishop  Horne,  and 
of  Jones  of  Nayland,  a  ripe  Greek  and  He- 
brew scholar,  and  one  of  the  most  learned 
laymen  of  his  day.  The  catalogue  of 
books  which  he  drew  up  for  the  young 
heiress,  and  which  she  seems,  from  her 
note-book,  to  have  carefully  read  and 
studied,  would  probably  astonish  the  pro- 
moters of  modern  ladies'  colleges  by  the 

•  We  learn  fW>ni  the  Preikoe  that  we  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  W.  E.  Frere  for  the  oollectlon  and  prepara- 
tion for  the  preis  of  his  uncle's  works,  and  to  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  fbr  the  biographical  sketch  prefixed  to 
them. 
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ponderous,  though  varied,  nature  of  the 
reading  prescribed,  embracing  almost 
every  branch  of  what  an  erudite  and  pious 
High  Churchman  of  Johnson's  days  would 
consider  sound  divinity  and  history;  in 
French,  as  well  as  in  English  literature." 

To  the  talents  which  Mr.  Frere  inherited 
from  both  parents  there  was  added  an  in- 
fluence which  is  always  most  interesting 
to  trace  —  the  influence  of  a  high-minded 
and  accomplished  woman.  Such  was  Lady 
Fenn,  his  father's  surviving  sister,  and  the 
widow  of  Sir  John  Fenn,  editor  of  the 
"Paston  Letters."  As  the  authoress  of 
**  Cobwebs  to  catch  Flies,"  under  the  name 
of  **  Mrs.'  Lovechild,"  Lady  Fenn  shares 
with  Mrs.  Barbauld  and  Mrs.  Trimmer  the 
honour  of  founding  that  species  of  Action 
for  children  which  was  perfected  by  Miss 
Edgeworth.  In  the  conversations  of  his 
later  years,  Mr.  Frere  described  this  type 
of  a  class  to  be  revered  the  more  as  it 
becomes  rarer :  — 

It  is  difficult  to  give  any  one  nowadays  an 
idea  of  the  kind  of  awe  which,  in  my  boyhood, 
a  learned  old  lady  like  her  inspired,  down  in  the 
oountry,  not  only  in  us,  her  nephews  and 
nieces,  and  in  those  of  her  own  age  and  rank 
who  could  understand  her  intellectual  superior- 
ity, but  even  in  the  oommon  people  around  her. 
I  remember  one  day,  oomlng  from  a  vvait  to  her, 
I  stopped  to  learn  what  some  village  boys  out- 
side her  gate  were  wrangling  about  —  they 
were  disputing  whether  the  nation  had  any 
reason  to  be  afraid  of  an  invasion  by  Buona- 
parte, and  one  of  the  disputants  said,  with  a 
conscious  air  of  superior  knowledge  —  *  I  tell 
ye,  ye  don't  know  what  a  terrible  fellow  he  is  : 
why,  he  don't  care  for  nobody  !  If  he  w;is  to 
come  here  to  Dereham,  he  wouldn't  care  that,' 
snapping  his  fingers;  '  no!  not  even  for  Lidy 
Fenn,  there! '  '• 

In  his  sixteenth  year,  Frere  went  from 
an  excellent  preparatory  school  to  Eton. 
His  descriptions  of  the  dignified  authority 
of  Dr.  Davies  are  valuable  as  a  record  of 
one  of  the  strongest  traditions  of  our  pub- 
lic schools.  The  boys  watched  with  jeal- 
ous pride  the  bearing  of  their  Head-master 
on  the  frequent  visits  of  Greorge  III.,  and 
the  good-natured  king  used  to  humour  the 
pedagogue  in  magnifying  his  office;  like 
Charles  II.  and  Busby.  At  Eton,  Frere 
formed  a  life-long  friendship  with  Canning, 
"  for  whom  he  cherished  a  love  and  admira- 


tion, which  absence  never  diminished,  and 
neither  age  nor  death  itself  could  dun." 
He  joined  Canning  and  a  few  other  Eto- 
nians of  their  own  standing  in  starting 
**  The  Microcosm,"  —  a  title  admirably 
expressive  of  the  miniature  world  of  a 
public  school,  —  the  papers  in  which  gave 
a  clear  promise  of  the  striking  literary 
ability  which  its  principal  writers  after- 
wards displayed.  Mr.  Hookham  Frere 
was  fond  of  reverting  to  his  school-boy 
days,  and  we  are  indebted  to  Sir  Bar* 
tie  for  some  interesting  reminiscences  of 
this  period  of  his  uncle's  life.  Talking  of 
a  barring  out  at  the  school,  when  eighty 
boys,  and  among  them  Mr.  Arthur  Welles- 
ley,  afterwards  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
were  flogged,  he  said :  — 

<*  No  one  who  has  not  seen  it  can  estimate  the 
good  Eton  does  in  teaching  the  little  boys  of 
great  men  that  they  have  superiors.  It  is  quite 
as  difficult  and  as  important  to  teach  this  to 
the  great  bankers'  and  squires'  boys,  as  to 
dukes'  sons,  and  I  know  no  place  where  this 
was  done  so  effectually  as  at  Eton.  Neither 
rank  nor  money  hod  any  oonsideration  there 
compared  with  that  which  was  paid  to  age» 
ability,  and  standing  in  the  school." 

With  these  recollections,  says  his  biog- 
rapher, he  was  not  unnaturally  disposed 
to  question  the  wisdom  of  the  plans, 
which,  even  thirty  years  ago,  were  some 
times  propounded  for  making  fundamen- 
tal changes  in  the  system  and  subjects 
of  teaching  in  our  public  schools. 

**  *  It  was  not,'  he  maintained  *  of  so  much 
importance  what  you  learnt  at  school,  as  how 
you  learnt  it  At  school  a  boy's  business  is  not 
simply  or  mainly  to  gain  knowledge,  but  to 
learn  how  to  gain  it.  If  he  learns  his  own 
place  in  the  world,  and/  in  a  practical  fashion, 
his  duty  towards  other  boys,  and  to  hia  supe- 
riors 08  well  as  to  his  inferiors;  if  he  acquires 
the  apparatus  for  obtaining  and  storing  knowl- 
edge and  some  judgment  as  to  wh  it  kind  of 
knowledge  is  wortn  obtaining,  his  time  at  school 
has  not  been  misspent,  even  if  he  carries  away 
a  very  scanty  store  of  actual  facts  iu  history,  or 
literature,  or  physical  science.  If,  in  his  schooU 
boy  days,  you  cram  his  head  with  such  facts  be- 
yond what  are  merely  elementary,  you  are  very 
apt  to  addle  his  brains,  and  to  make  a  little 
prig  or  pedant  of  him,  incapable,  from  self-con- 
ceit, of  much  further  progress  afterwards.  Nor 
can  any  boy  carry  from  school  any  great  num- 
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ber  of  taots  which  will  really  be  asefdl  to  him, 
when  he  oomee  in  after  life  to  make  thoee  branch- 
es of  knowledge  his  special  study,  because 
they  are  all,  but  especially  the  physical  sciences, 
progressive,  and  the  best  ascertaiaed  facts,  as 
well  as  theories,  of  to-day,  may  be  obsolete  and 
discredited  tea  years  hence.  Ton  find  many 
earned  men  who  have  been  great  stndents  and 
experimentalists,  and  even  discoverers,  in  very 
early  youth ;  but  the  number  of  facts  worth  re> 
membering,  wliich  they  accumulated  in  boy- 
hood, always  bears  a  very  small  proportion  to 
what  they  have  learnt  after  leaving  school,  and 
in  early  manhood.' 

**  For  these  and  similar  reasons,  he  held  that 
DO  physical  science,  nor  even  history  nor  litera- 
ture, taught  as  separate  branches  of  knowledge, 
could  ever  be  efficient  substitutes  for  classics  and 
mathematics,  at  our  public  schools  and  universi- 
ties, by  way  of  mental  training,  to  fit  a  boy  to 
educate  himself  in  after  life :  classics  as  form- 
ing style,  and  giving  a  man  power  to  use  bis 
own  language  correctly  in  writing  and  speaking, 
and  even  in  thinking;  and  mathematics  as  the 
best  training  for  reasoning,  and  as  a  necessary 
foundation  for  the  accurate  study  of  physics 
and  natural  philosophy.'* 

These  remarks  deserve  the  attention  of 
all  interested  in  education,  as  the  testi- 
mony of  one  who  spoke  from  his  own  ex- 
perience of  the  system  which  formed  men 
like  Canning  and  himself.  It  is  true  that, 
as  is  usual  with  earnest  protests  against 
prevalent  errors,  especially  when  thrown 
out  in  conversation,  they  are  one-sided; 
but  they  are  on  the  side  which  needs 
in  the  present  day  vigorous  and  un- 
wavering defence.  Their  one-sidedness 
consists  in  the  implied  assumption  that 
the  intellectual  discipline  given  by  classical 
and  mathematical  studies  can  only  be  se- 
cured by  the  neglect  of  physical  knowl- 
edge. This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  on 
the  wide  question,  to  which  the  discussions 
going  on  around  us  must  give  occasion  to 
return.  We  have  lately  argued  in  favour 
of  the  introduction  of  physical  science  into 
our  public  schools;  and  we  believe  that 
time  can  be  found  for  all  that  is  needful  in 
this  way,  provided  only  that  such  studies 
be  put  in  their  proper  relation  to  those 
which  train  the  mind  in  abstract  reason- 
ing, in  the  principles  and  use  of  language, 
and  in  familiarity  with  the  creative  minds 
and  heroic  deeds  of  other  times  —  the 


knowledge  which  places  the  individufd 
man  in  contact  with  the  life  of  humanity 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world.  This 
can  only  be  done  by  giving  the  highest 
place  —  we  stay  not  now  to  argue  whether 
the  first  in  order  of  time,  nor  in  what  pro^ 
portion  to  other  studies  —  to  that  knowl- 
jedge  of  Antiquity,  of  which  the  key  is 
I  found  alone  in  the  languages  and  litera- 
ture of  Rome,  and,  above  all,  of  Greece. 
I    It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Frere  does 
j  not  argue  for  merely  elementary  knowledge ; 
but  against  "  cramming  a  school-boy's  head 
with  actual  facts  in  history,  or  literature, 
or  pl^ysical   science,  beyond  what  are 
merely  elementary."   His  great  principle 
is,  that  if  intellectual  power  is  cultivated, 
it  will  make  its  own  acquisitions  in  after 
life  —  and  make  them  equally  from  any 
field  to  which  duty  may  direct,  or  to  which 
natural  genius  may  guide.   And  we  ven- 
ture to  add,  though  some  may  deem  it  par- 
adoxical, that  the  very  absence  of  forced 
cultivation  at  school  is  often  likely  to  give 
that  natural  genius  freer  scope.   It  has 
happened  to  us  to  contrast  our  own  expe- 
rience of  recreation  found  from  school- 
work  in  literature,  science,  and  general 
knowledge,  with  the  distaste  for  such  pur^ 
suits  in  boys  of  the  present  generation,  to 
whom  all  these  things  are  school-work, 
and  therefore  repulsive  out  of  school.  The 
fruits  of  Eton  training  in  Boys  like  Can? 
ning  and  Frere  are  to  be  seen  in  such  a 
work  as  the  "  Microcosm ;  "  not  so  much 
in  its  literary  merit  —  high  as  that  is  — 
but  in  the  self-acquired  general  knowledge 
to  which  its  contents  bear  witness,  and  in 
the  mental  energy  which  prompted  them 
to  put  forth  their  powers  in  such  work  at 
the  critical  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen. 

Of  course  Mr.  Frere's  very  humiliating 
disclosure  of  Mr.  Canning's  awful  igno- 
rance of  the  fact  that  tadpoles  turn  to 
frogs  will  be  made  the  most  of,  in  defiance 
of  his  warning,  "  Now,  don't  you  go  and 
tell  that  story  of  Canning  to  the  next  fool 
you  meet.  Canning  could  rule,  and  did 
rule,  a  great  and  civilized  nation ;  but  in 
these  days  people  are  apt  to  fancy  that 
any  one  who  does  not  know  the  natural 
history  of  frogs  must  be  imbecile  in  the 
treatment  of  men."  We  will  venture  to 
say,  in  passing,  that  such  a  knowledge  of 
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the  **  Frogs  '*  of  Aristophanes  as  bore  the 
fruit  of  Mr.  Frere's  translations,  was  of 
infinitely  greater  value  to  a  statesman 
than  a  little  fact  of  natural  history  which 
he  could  learn  from  anybody  any  day ;  but 
the  two  things  have  no  necessary  contrast. 
But  there  is  another  sort  of  self-instruc- 
tion which  we  can  ima^jine,  because  we  see 
its  results  in  the  volumes  before  us.  We 
can  imagine  two  boys,  of  noble  presence 
and  with  features  lighted  up  by  the  flashes 
of  genius,  at  the  age  when  the  fruits  of 
early  training  begin  to  ripen,  and  when  the 
mind  yearning  to  be  about  its  appointed 
business  bursts  the  bonds  of  systems, 
whether  good  or  bad,  turning  the  one  to 
its  own  profit  and  casting  ofi"  the  other :  — 
we  can  imagine  such  boys  walking  in  the 
meadows  between  the  lordly  pile  of  Wind- 
sor and  the  scholastic  halls  of  Eton ;  and, 
heedless  alike  of  the  croaking  of  frogs  or 
the  wri^Tgling  of  tadpoles,  di-icoursing  of 
what  they  should  do  to  emulate  the  poetf*, 
heroes,  and  patriots,  with  w'.iose  words 
and  deeds  their  daily  studies  had  imbued 
their  minds :  —  we  can  imagine  them  read- 
ing together  or  reciting  the  choice  por- 
tions of  our  own  literature  stored  in  their 
memories  by  an  admiration  the  more  lov- 
ing as  such  learning  was  no  school-task  :  — 
and  then  from  this  happy  union  of  the  old 
and  new,  from  spontaneous  genius  disci- 
plined by  the  best  examples,  we  see  them 
prompted  irresistibly  to  prune  their  own 
feathers  for  a  first  flight  in  the  pages  of 
the  **  Microcosm."    Those  pages  furnish 
an  ample  answer  to  the  silly  assumption 
that  a  training  in  Greek  and  Latin  leads 
to  ignorance  of,  or  indiflerence  to,  our  own 
literature.    In  parts  only  of  Frere's  five 
papers,  written  at  the  agj  of  seventeen  or 
eighteen,  we  find  —  besides  marks  of  a 
wide  **  general  knowledge  "  —  proofs  of  a 
familiar  acquaintance  with  Chaucer,  Ga- 
wain  Douglas,  and  Caxton,  with  Spenser 
and  Shakespeare,  More  and  Bacon,  Milton 
and  Dryden,  and  (among  the  lesser  lights) 
Blackmore  and  Ossian ;  with  Norse  Sagas, 
Scotch  and  Irish  antiquities,  and  North 
American  Indiana.    An(l,  what  is  infinitely 
better,  we  find  a  strange  maturity  of 
thought,  and  a  perfect  power  of  writing 
that  English  which  h  id  no  special  place 
in  the  writer's  education.    If  we  are  told 
that  all  Eton  boys  are  not  Canning*  and 
Freres,  we  have  only  to  repeat  that  we  are 
not  now  arguing  the  whole  question  of 
education,  but  presenting  that  side  of  it 
which  is  illustrated  by  men  like  Frere  and 
Canning,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  by  thou- 
sands who  share  their  spirit,  though  fall- 
ing short  of  their  gifts.   It  may  be  mter- 


esting  to  add  that  the  "  Microcosm  "  was 
published  in  forty  weekly  numbers,  be- 
tween the  6th  of  November,  1786,  and  tbe 
3Dth  of  July,  1787,  when,  at  the  Long  Va- 
cation, its  cessation  was  ingeniously  ex- 
plained by  an  account  of  the  death-bed 
of  its  imaginary  editor,  "Mr.  Gregory 
Grifila.*'  Among  the  contributors  wa^ 
Robert  C*Bobus")  Smith  (tbe  brother  of 
Sydney  Smith),  of  who^e  powers  we  learn 
from  Mr.  Frere,  as  from  other  sooroes, 
that  his  school-fellows  formed  the  highest 
opinion. 

Frere*«  contributions  to  the  "Micro- 
cosm "  already  indicated  his  great  critical 
power;  and  about  the  same  time  be 
proved  the  poetic  genius,  which  has  placed 
him  at  the  very  head  of  Eaglish  translat- 
ors. Here  too  his  knowledge  of  the  bril- 
liant fragments  of  the  Greek  lyric  poets  — 
of  which  the  elegant  imitations  by  Horace 
are  but  the  shadow  of  a  shade  —  prove 
how  far  his  classical  reading  went  beyond 
school  routine.  His  exquisite  *'  Lament 
of  Danae,*'.  from  Simonides^is  perhaps  gen- 
erally known ;  but  his  version  of  a  frag- 
ment of  AlcsBus  may  be  referred  to  as 
breathing  the  patriotism  which  thus  early 
inspired  nis  poetry. 

The  two  friends  were  separated  for  a 
time,  on  leaving  Eton;  when  Canning 
went  to  Oxford,  and  Mr.  Frere  to  Caius 
College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became 
a  Fellow.  H^s  Latin  Ej^ay,  which  gained 
the  Members*  Prize  in  I79J,  is  interesting 
for  its  clever  speculations  on  a  question  to 
which  eighty  years  have  given  such  a  bril- 
liant ans  .ver  —  "  An  morum  emendationem 
et  virtutis  cultum  in  nascenti  Sinus  Botan- 
ici  republica  sperari  liceat  *'  —  and  for  tue 
proofs  it  contains  of  the  influence  of  Adam 
Smith,  on  whose  opening  of  the  road  to 
Free  Trade  the  young  Tory  pronounces  a 
warm  eulogy.  On  leaving  the  University 
in  1795,  Mr.  Frere  entered  public  life  in 
the  Foreign  Office  under  Lord  Grenville, 
and  in  the  following  year  he  was  returned 
to  Parliament,  as  a  member  for  the  close 
borough  of  West  Looe  in  ComwalL  In 
our  reformed  House  of  Commons,  a  young 
man,  situated  as  Mr.  Frere  was,  can  only 
hope  to  enter  it  by  playing  the  demagogue 
and  pandering  to  the  tastes  of  some  rad- 
ical constituency.  But,  being  independ- 
ent, Mr.  Frere  was  able  to  follow  his  hon- 
est convictions  by  supporting  Mr.  Pitt. 
"  His  attachment  to  Mr.  Pitt,"  says  his 
biographer,  "  was  a  much  warmer  personal 
feeling  than  that  which  the  haughty  char- 
acter of  his  chief  inspired  in  most  of  his 
political  adherents ;  but  it  was  discrimtn* 
ating  and  enduring ;  and  when  the  generar 
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tioD  of  public  men,  to  which  they  both  be- 
longed, had  passed  away  from  active  polit- 
ical life,  and  the  events,  which  had  so  pas- 
sionately convulsed  Europe  in  his  youth, 
had  become  matters  of  history  half  a  cen- 
tury old,  Mr.  Frere,  who  never  lost  any  of 
bis  keen  interest  in  the  political  events  of 
the  day,  woultl  still  maintain  that  Pitt 
nnderstood  the  spirit  and  force  of  the 
French  Revolution,  as  well  as  the  genius 
and  wants  of  modern  English  politi- 
cal life,  more  clearly  than  any,  either  of 
his  contemporaries  or  immediate  succes- 
Bors  in  his  own  party,  and  was  a  greater 
and  more  far-seeing  statesman  than  any 
of  his  rivals  or  opponents,**  Indeed  the 
testimony  borne  in  Mr.  Frere*s  conversa- 
tions to  the  principles  and  motives  of  Pitt 
is  scarcely  less  important  than  what  is 
said  of  Canning.  He  amply  confirms 
what  is  now  scarcely  disputed,  the  extreme 
reluctance  with  which  Pitt  was  drawn  into 
tlie  war  of  1793 ;  and  he  sets  in  the  clear- 
light  the  great  statesman's  motives  for 
leaving  Mr.  Addington  to  make  the  Peace 
of  Amien  4,  reserving  himself  imfettered  for 
the  inevitiible  renewal  of  the  war.  But  it 
is  more  interesting  to  learn  how  Rteadily 
Pitt  kept  in  view,  throughout  the  lonj^ 
struggle,  the  hope  of  resuming  those  great 
measures  of  financial  and  commercial  re- 
form which  had  been  the  glory  of  his  ad- 
ministration from  1783  to  1788.  How 
many  who  boast  bf  the  Commercial  Treaty 
with  France  of  1880  think  of  that  of  1787  ? 
It  was  as  the  man  likely  to  carry  on  this 
very  work  that  Pitt  designated  Canning 
to  be  his  political  heir ;  and  it  is  high  time 
to  proclaim  the  fact,  that  the  work  was 
actnally  resumed  after  the  war  by  Mr. 
Hns^kisson  in  the  Tory  Government  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington. 

«« I  feel  inclined,"  said  Mr.  Frere,  in  1844, 
•*  to  be  angry  sometimes  when  I  hear  what  I 
know  were  some  of  Pitt*s  early  sohemes,  whioh 
he,  and  Canning  after  him,  hoped  to  carry  oat 
whenever  they  bad  an  opportunity,  spoken  of 
by  the  Whigs  as  If  they  were  the  rightful  in- 
heritance of  the  Whig  party,  and  as  if  every 
one  else  who  took  them  up  was  poaching  on 
Whig  preserves. '*  .  ..."  I  see  very  little  in 
the  real  Reforms  of  late  years  which  Pitt  would 
not  have  anticipated,  had  time  and  opportunity 
pennitted;  and  ho  is  often  most  unjust ly  Judged 
because  be  couldn't  tell  people  why  he  was 
obliged  to  postpone  his  own  convictious  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  day,  or  to  the  opposition  of  a 
master  like  George  IIL,  or  of  some  <*olleagae 
who,  in  other  respects,  was  indispensable.** 

His  account  of  the  relations  between 
Pitt,  the  King,  and  the  Old  Tories  is  very 
interesting.    In  answer  to  a  question. 


whether  George  III.  had  not  a  great  per- 
sonal regard  for  Pitt,  he  said, 

**  Litterly  he  had,  but  certainly  not  at  first 
It  was  a  choice  between  him  and  Fox,  and  the 
King  inclined  to  Pitt  as  the  less  obnoxious  of 
the  two.  Pitt*s  name  was  best  known,  in  his 
early  days,  as  an  advocate  for  Parliamentary 
reform.  I  remember  when  I  was  a  boy  hearing 
two  High  Tories  of  the  old  school,  at  my  father's 
house,  talking  about  Pitt  when  he  first  became 
Prime  Minister;  they  said  :  *  He  is  a  thorn  in 
our  side;  but  one  must  sometimes  stick  to  a 
bramble  to  save  one  from  a  fall  into  something 
worse.*  The  old  Tories  at  first  had  very  little 
confidence  in  him.  I  recollect  they  were  all  in 
great  delight,  when  the  Church  at  Wimbledon, 
where  Pitt  lived,  was  to  be  repaired,  because  he 
sent  a  hundred  pounds,  as  his  subscription,  with 
a  request  *  that  it  might  be  laid  out  on  the 
steeple,  in  order  that  the  church  might  not  look 
like  a  meeting-house.*  The  old  Tories  began 
then  to  think  that  there  was  really  some  hope 
of  him  after  that!" 

Mr.  Frere  repelled  with  warmth  the 
charge  of  Pitt's  supposed  frigidity  of  dis- 
position. 

<*No  one  who  really  knew  Pitt  intimately 
would  have  ctilled  him  cold.  A  man  who  is 
Prime  Minister  at  twenty-six  cannot  carry  his 
heart  on  his  sleeve  and  be  *  HhH,  fellow!  well 
met '  with  every  J.ick,  Tom,  and  Harry.  Pitt's 
manner  by  nature,  as  well  as  by  habit  and 
necessity,  was  in  publio  always  dignified,  re- 
served, and  imperious;  but  ho  had  very  warm 
feelings,  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  obligations 
of  the  official  position,  which  lay  on  him  al- 
most throughout  bis  whole  life,  I  believe  he 
might  have  had  nearly  as  many  personal  firiends 
as  Fox." 

On  Mr.  Frere's  settling  in  London  his 
intercourse  with  Canning  was  renewed  on 
the  intimate  footing  of  their  school-boy 
days  at  Eton.  Some  severe  strictures  have 
been  passed  upon  Canning  for  entering 
public  life  under  Pitt,  as  if  he  had  been 
guilty  of  an  unworthy  change  of  princi- 
ples; but  Mr.  Frere  remarked  when  the 
conversation  once  turned  upon  this  sub- 
ject :  — 

**  Nothing  w;is  more  natural  or  leas  needing 
explanation  than  Canning*s  early  adhesion  to 
Pitt  As  sohoolbovs,  while  I  was,  by  associa- 
tion, a  Tory,  and,  by  inclination,  a  Pittite, 
Canninj^,  by  fiimily  connexion  and  association, 
was  a  Whig,  or  rather  a  Foxite.  This  was,  I 
believe,  almost  the  only  point  on  which  our  boy- 
ish opinions  in  thoee  days  very  materially  dif- 
fered; but  it  did  not  prevent  onr  being  great 
friends,  and  I  am  sure  that  a  young  man  of 
Canning's  views  and  feelings,  entering  Parlia- 
ment at  such  a  time,  could  not  long  have  been 
kept  in  opposition  to  Pitt.  Canning*s  uncle 
and  guardian  was  a  Whig,  and  at  his  house 
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Canning  met  most  of  the  leaders  of  the  Whigs, 
and  thev  were  not  slow  in  recognizing  his  abil- 
ity, and  tried  to  attach  him  to  their  party.  It 
showed  Canning's  sagacity  as  well  as  his  high 
spirit  and  confidence  in  himself  that  he  deter- 
mined to  take  bis  own  line,  and  judge  for  him- 
self When  I  went  to  see  him  at  Oxford  he 
showed  me  a  letter  he  bad  receiTcd  from  Mrs. 
C— whose  hasband  was  a  great  Whig  leader. 
It  enclosed  a  note  from  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
offering  to  bring  Canning  into  Parliament  The 
offer  was  a  very  tempting  one  to  so  young  a 
man.  But  Canning  refused  it,  and  he  told  me 
his  reason.  *  I  think,*  he  said,  *  there  must 
be  a  split.  The  Duke  will  go  over  to  Pitt,  and 
I  will  go  oyer  in  no  man's  train.  If  I  join  Pitt, 
I  wUl  go  by  myself  " 

Canning  afterwards  came  into  Parlia- 
ment for  one  of  what  were  called  "  Bob 
Smith's  boroughs."  Dandas  used  often  to 
sup  with  Pitt,  after  the  House  rose,  and 
one  night  took  Canning  with  him.  On 
the  next  morning  Canning  came  to  Frere, 
before  he  was  out  of  bed,  and,  after  tell- 
ing him  where  be  had  been  supping  the 
night  before,  added  "  I  am  quite  sure  I 
have  them  both  ; "  and  "  I  do  not  wonder 
at  it,"  remarked  Mr.  Frere,  '*  for  with  his 
humour  and  fancy  it  was  impossible  to 
resist  him."  The  intimacy  thus  formed 
soon  ripened  into  friendship.  Canning's 
love  for  Pitt  was  quite  filial,  and  Pitt's 
feeling  for  him  was  more  that  of  a  father 
than  a  mere  political  leader.** 

**  Some  years  after,"  says  Mr.  Frere,  **  when 
Canning  was  going  to  be  married,  Pitt  felt  as 
keenly  about  the  affair  as  if  Pitt  had  nothing 
else  to  think  of,  and  Canning  had  been  his  only 
child.  It  was  a  good  match  for  Canning  in  a 
worldly  point  of  view,  for  his  own  fortune  was 
not  adequate  to  the  political  position  Pitt  wonld 
have  liked  him  to  hold.  Pitt  not  only  took  a 
personal  interest  in  the  match  himself,  but  he 
made  old  Dundas  think  almost  as  much  about  it, 
as  if  it  had  been  some  important  party  combi- 
nation." 

In  connection  with  this  marriage  Mr. 
Frere  related  the  following  anecdote :  — 

**  *  I  was  to  be  best  man,  and  Pitt,  Canning, 
and  Mr.  Leigh,  who  was  to  read  the  service, 
dined  with  me  before  the  marriage,  which  was 
to  take  place  in  Brook-street.  We  had  a  coach 
to  drive  there,  and  as  we  went  through  that 
narrow  part,  near  what  was  then  Swallow- 
street,  a  fellow  drew  up  against  the  wall,  to 
avoid  being  run  over,  and  peering  into  the 
coach,  recognized  Pitt,  and  saw  Mr.  Leigh,  who 
was  in  fhll  canonicals,  sitting  opposite  to  him. 
The  fellow  exclaimed,  "What,  Billy  Pitt!  and 
with  a  parson  too!  *'  I  said,  **  He  thinks  you 
are  going  to  Tyburn  to  be  hanged  privately," 
which  was  rather  impudent  of  me;  but  Pitt 
was  too  much  absorbed,  I  believe,  in  thinking 


of  the  marriage,  to  be  angry.  After  tlie  < 
mony,  he  was  so  nervous  that  he  could  not  si^ 
as  witness,  and  Canning  whispered  to  me  to 
sign  without  waiting  for  him.'  " 

In  1797  Mr.  Frere  joined  Mr.  Canning, 
George  Ellis  and  others  of  the  yoanger 
members  of  their  party  in  bringing  oat 
the  "  Anti-Jacobin,  or  Weekly  Examiner," 
The  first  number  appeared  on  the  20th  of 
November,  with  a  notice  that  it  wonld  be 
"  continued  every  Monday  during  the  sit- 
ting of  Parliament,"  and  the  last  number 
was  issued  at  the  close  of  the  Session  on 
the  9th  of  July,  1798.  It  was  edited  by 
Gifford;  among  the  contributors  were 
Mr.  Jenkinson  (Lord  Liverpool)  and  Lord 
Mornington  (Marquess  Wellesley) ;  and 
Mr.  Pitt  himself  is  said  to  have  attended 
one  of  the  meetings  of  the  editors,  and 
to  have  written  a  paper  on  Finance  in 
one  of  the  early  numbers.  For  the  first 
plan  of  the  publication  was  serious ;  bat 
the  current  of  events  and  public  feeling 
bore  the  three  chief  writers  irresistibly 
into  the  direction  fittest  for  their  genias. 

The  Anti-Jacobin "  has  suffered  the 
fate  of  many  a  famous  work,  which  is 
talked  about  without  being  known,  and  i 
criticised  apart  from  the  circumstances 
which  gave  it  birth  and  character.  Peo- 
ple are  content  to  langh  over  some  of  its 
most  hackneyed  pieces  with  ever  freeh 
amusement,  or  to  shake  their  beads  with 
the  grave  superiority  of  professional 
critics,  and  pronounce  the  catch-words  — 
**  mere  paroay  "  —  **  no  original  thoughts  " 
—  Punch  as  good  every  week."  But 
the  Anti-Jacobin  "  is  neither  to  be  judged 
by  scraps,  nor  from  the  point  of  view  of 
1872  instead  of  1798.  The  whole  (for  we 
may  leave  the  lesser  contributors  out  of 
sight)  is  the  harmonious  work  of  three  ar- 
dent minds,  working  with  a  definite  pur- 
pose, and  on  a  joint  plan,  which  made  it 
difficult  in  later  years  to  distinguish  their 
separate  shares  in  several  of  the  piecea. 
And  the  purpose  and  style  of  the  work 
arose  naturally  out  of  the  political  crisis 
of  that  time.  It  was  1797-8,  not  1789-00. 
The  first  enthusiasm  which  had  greeted 
the  bold  stroke  of  the  French  people  for 
freedom,  had  quickly  yielded  to  the  elo- 
quence of  Burke,  J' nd  the  more  resistless 
torrent  of  the  events  which  whelmed 
France  in  anarchy  and  plunged  England 
into  war.  The  course  of  that  war  had 
united  the  British  nation  in  a  struggle  of 
patriotism;  and  the  minority  were,  with 
very  little  discrimination,  suspected  or  de- 
tested as  sympathizers  or  acoomplioes  in 
the  great  Republican  propaganda  against 
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the  throne  and  altar,  against  the  peace  of 
all  nations  and  especially  of  England.  It 
-was  a  moment  when  the  threats  of  the  Di- 
rectory were  most  insulting,  and  the 
machinations  of  the  Corresponding  Socie- 
ties most  active;  when  Hoche  was  pro- 
claiming to  the  army  of  invasion  **  Eng- 
land is  the  richest  country  in  the  world  — 
and  we  give  it  up  to  you  to  be  plundered ; " 
when  the  Bank  had  suspended  cash  pay- 
ments, and  the  glory  of  St.  Vincent  had 
been  Mlipsed  by  the  mutinies  at  Spithead 
and  ^  Nore ;  and  when  Ireland  was.  on 
the  vWge  of  open  rebellion.  Burke  had 
just  died,  after  protesting  against  all  com- 
promise in  his  "Letters  on  a  Regicide 
Feace ; "  and  the  Opposition  leaders  had  se- 
ceded from  Parliament  after  the  loss  of 
Mr.  Grey's  Reform  Bill.  The  contest  of 
serious  argument  was  suspended  for  the 
time ;  and  the  English  people  were  in  no 
humour  —  as  happily  they  seldom  are  — 
to  regard  the  preaching  of  republicanism 
as  anything  short  of  an  attempt  to  disturb 
the  very  centre  of  gravity  on  which  our 
whole  constitution  has  been  deliberately 
poised.  The  young  champions,  who  of- 
fered themselves  eagerly  for  the  cause  of 
loyalty  and  patriotism,  viewed  the  repub- 
lican minority  as  a  hydra,  whose  heads, 
though  severed  by  the  keen  edge  of  argu- 
ment and  eloquence,  kept  springing  up 
afresh;  and  they  betook  themselves  to 
cauterize  the  enemy's  life-blood  with  the 
buming-irons  of  ridicule  and  sarcasm. 
This  was  the  way  to' secure  a  hearing  and 
to  win  the  sympathy  of  the  people ;  as  was 
ali-eady  proved  by  the  caricatures  of  Gill- 
ray,  now  at  the  height  of  his  success.  If 
ridicule  is  not  the  test  of  truth,  it  is  the 
detector  of  humbug  —  a  critical  re-agent 
for  separating  unseen  error  and  precipitat- 
ingit  in  its  real  colours. 

The  writers  who  were  roughly  classed 
as  Jacobins  —  with  what  justice  or  dis- 
crimination it  is  now  superfluous  to  dis- 
cuss—  themselves  suggested  the  direction 
of  the  attack  by  the  puerile  theories  and 
sickly  Pentimentalisms  which  they  uttered 
in  such  outlandish  guise "  as  Southey's 
Dactylics  and  Sapphics  and  those  uncouth 
Hexameters^  which  Byron  characterized  in 
words  applicable  to  all  similar  imita- 
tions, — 

<*  He  stock  £ut  in  the  first  Hexameter 
Not  one  of  all  whose  gouiyfiet  would  stir." 

Here  we  must  observe,  in  passing,  that 
the  ludicrous  swing  of  the  so-called  Sap- 
phics of  the  femous  **  Needy  Knife-^nder  ** 
(the  joint  production  of  Canmng  and 
Frere  ;  was  purposely  adopted  firom  "  the 


absurdity  of  the  metre  "  in  Southey's  orig- 
inal :  — 

Cold  was  the  night  wind;  drifthig  fiist  the 
snows  fell; 

Wide  were  the  downs  and  shelterless  and  na- 
ked: 

When  a  poor  wanderer  struggled  on  her  jour- 
ney. 

Weary  and  way-sore." 

Were  ever  lines  more  provocative  of 
parody  V  ♦ 

The  poetry  of  the  "  Anti-Jacobin  "  is 
not  truly  described  as  "mere  parody." 
It  is  far  more  than  an  empty  echo  of  the 
original,  more  than  an  amusing  travesty, 
written  for  sound  or  for  fun  :  it  gives  an- 
other version  of  the  sense  —  or  of  the 
lurking  nonsense  —  and  that  with  a  set 
and  serious  purpose.  It  is  ridicule  as  well 
as  parody,  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  Aris- 
tophanic  comedy.  Its  classic  tone  and  al- 
lusions appealed  to  the  educated  classes, 
in  whose  bands  the  government  then  was; 
and  its  very  want  of  adaptation  to  an  age 
of  household  suffrage  and  penny  papers  is 
a  testimony  to  its  power  at  its  own  time. 
Of  the  very  first  poem  —  one  of  those 
which  would  perhaps  find  least  sympathy 
in  the  present  day  —  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
observes : — 

'*  The  shafts  of  ridioale  told  with  still  greater 
effect  OD  the  more  impressible  classes,  and  helped 
to  keep  in  the  miDisterial  fold  many  a  young 
literary  adventurer  or  sober  dissenter,  whose 
poetical  or  religious  feelings  might  have  been 
touched  by  such  appeals  as  Southey's  Tisions  of 
a  millennial  reign  of  liberty,  or  by  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  beauties  of  nature,  from  enjoying 
which  the  regicide  was  debarred." 

The  final  test  of  merit  is  the  fact  that 
many  of  these  imitations  have  surpassed 
and  survived  the  originals,  as  Sir  George 
Cornewall  Lewis  observed  of  the  admir- 
able satire  on  Erasmus  Darwin's  poems  in 
the  •*  Loves  of  the  Triangles  "  by  Canning 
and  Frere.   Those  who  read  the  poem  for 

*  It  is  sardv  high  time  that  our  Bchools  dropped 
the  "  abAurd*'  perversion  which  is  but  a  corruption 
of  the  rhythm  of  Horace's  least  happj  imitationfl. 
Of  the  true  rh  jthm  of  the  noble  Sappolc  Hgmn  we 
offer  a  fldnt  bat  Cxixij  exact  rendering :  — 

"  Throned  in  splendaor,  ii^-giving^Aphroc^ita, 

ChKd  of  Jove,  thoa  wMver  of  wiles,  I  pray  thee, 

Vot  with  singaish,  nor  with  distress,  to  conquer, 

llaidy,  my  spirit." 
The  places  of  the  stronger  and  weaJtir  accents 
may  be  open  to  some  doubt  As  an  eumple  of 
Horace's  better  form,  we  may  take 

ikcande,  nepos  Atfantia. 
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tbemBelTes  may  judge  whether  some  pas- 
sages have  Dot  the  merit  of  anticipating 
modern  Darwinism  and  other  cosmogonic 
theories.  Meanwhile  we  may  call  atten- 
tion to  a  note  in  which  an  explanation  is 
given  of the  genesis  or  original  formation 
of  space  itself,  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  Dr.  Darwin  has  traced  the  whole 
of  the  organized  creation  to  his  six  fila- 
ments."   The  writers  add :  — 

'*  Space  being  thus  obtaiaed,  and  presenting 
a  saitabie  nidus,  or  receptacle  for  the  genera- 
tion of  chaotic  mattbb,  au  immense  deposit  of 
it  would  g^radually  be  oooumuUted ;  after  which, 
the  FILAMENT  of  fire  being  produced  in  the  cha- 
otic mass,  by  an  idiotyncracy^  or  self-formed 
habit  analogous  to  ferment Atton,  explosion 
would  take  pliice;  sunt  would  be  shot  from  the 
central  chaos;  planets  from  suns;  and  satel' 
lUes  fh)m  planets.  In  this  state  of  things  the 
FILAMENT  of  Organization  would  begin  to  exert 
itself  in  those  independent  masses  which,  in 
proportion  to  their  bulk,  exposed  the  greatest 
Burfkoe  to  the  action  of  light  and  heat.  This 
FILAMENT^  after  an  infinite  series  of  ages,  would 
begin  to  ramify^  and  its  viviparous  offspring 
would  diversify  their  forms  and  habits,  so  as  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  various  tmru- 
nabula  which  Nature  had  prepared  for  them. 
Upon  this  view  of  things  it  seems  highly  prob- 
able that  the  first  effort  of  Nature  termioated 
io  the  productioD  of  vbgetables,  and  that  these 
being  abandoned  to  their  own  energies^  by  de- 
grees detached  themselves  from  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  and  supplied  themselves  with  wings 
or  feet,  according  as  their  different  propensities 
determined  them  in  favour  of  aerial  or  terres- 
trial existence.  Others,  by  an  inherent  disposi- 
tion to  society  and  civilization,  and  by  a  stronger 
effort  of  volition,  would  become  men.  These, 
in  time,  would  restrict  themselves  to  the  use  of 
tht;ir  hind  feet:  their  tails  would  gradually 
rub  off,  by  sittinfi;  in  their  caves  or  huts  as  soon 
as  they  arrived  at  a  domesticated  state;  they 
would  invent  language  and  the  use  of  fire,  with 
our  present  and  hitherto,  imperfect  system  of 
society.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  Fuci  and  JUgat^ 
with  the  Corallines  and  Madrepores,  would 
transform  themselves  into  fish,  and  would  grad- 
ually populate  all  the  submarine  portion  of  the 
globe.** 

The  concluding  description  of  the  ad- 
vent of  the  guillotine  and  the  execution  of 
Pitt  is  in  the  finest  vein  of  mock-heroic 
poetry :  — 

*'  Te  Sylphs  of  Death  !  on  demon  pinions  flit 
Where  the  tall  Ouillotine  is  raised  for  Pitt  : 
To  the  poiser]  plank  tie  fiist  the  monster's  back. 
Close  the  nice  slider,  ope  the  expectant  sack ; 
Then  twitch,  with  fkiry  hands,  the  firolio  pin  — 
Down  falls  the  impatient  axe  with  deafening 

The  liberated  head  rolls  off  below. 

And  simpering  F&bbdom  hails  the  happy  blow!  ** 


Not  less  admirable  is  the  description  of 
the  young  Jacobins,  who  find  their  coqd- 
terpart  in  the  young  Republicans  of  the 
present  day :  — 

**  Tell  ofto^  ufooi  youn^  Jacobins  are  made. 
How  the  skiird  gardener  grafts  with  nicest 
rule 

The  slip  of  coxcomb  on  the  stock  of  fool  — 
Forth  in  bright  blossom  bursts  the  tender 
sprig, 

A  thin 2  to  wondir  at,  perhsps  a  Whig: 
Should  tell,  how  wise  e  ich  new-fledgeiLsedant 
prates 

Of  weightiest  matters,  grave  disiPotioia 

states  — 

How  rules  of  policy,  and  public  good. 
In  S;ixon  times  were  rightly  understood; 
That  kings  are  proper,  may  be  useful  things. 
But  then,  some  gentlemen  object  to  kiogs; 
How  in  all  times  the  minister  sto  blame; 
How  British  liberty *s  an  empty  name ; 
Till  each  fair  burgh,  numensally  firee. 
Shall  choose  its  members  by  the  Rul€  of 
Three.'* 

German  mysticism  and  enthusiasm  cot  e 
in  for  their  share  of  ridicule  in  "  The  Ro- 
vers/' an  admirable  parody  of  Schiller's 
**  Robbers,"  which,  we  repeat,  can  only  be 
judged  of  as  a  whole.  It  was  the  joint 
production  of  Canning,  Frere,  and  Ellis. 
Canning's  inimitable  dungeon-song  of 
Rogero,  ending  — 

**  Sun,  moon,  and  thou  vain  world  adieu. 
That  kings  and  priests  are  plotting  in : 
Here  doomed  to  starve  on  water  j^ru- 
el,  never  shall  I  see  the  U- 

niversity  of  Gottingen  — 
niversity  of  Gottingen  —  " 

is  probably  familiar  to  o.;r  readers ; 
and  to  Frere  belongs  the  merit  of  the 
well-known  scene  between  Matilda  and 
Cecilia :  — 

**  Mat.  Madam,  you  seem  to  have  had  an  un- 
pleasant journey,  if  i  may  judge  from  the  dust 
on  your  riding-habit 

Cec.  The  way  was  dusty,  madam,  but  the 
weather  was  delightful  It  recalled  to  me  those 
blissful  moments  when  the  rays  of  desire  first  vi- 
brated through  my  soul 

Mat.  {aside).  Thank  Heaven!  I  have  at  list 
found  a  heart  which  is  in  unison  with  my  own 
—  (  2*0  Cecilia)  —  Yes,  I  understand  you  — 
the  first  pulsation  of  sentiment  —  the  silver 

tones  upon  the  yet  unsounded  harp  

Cec.  The  dawn  of  life —  when  this  blossom 
{putting  her  hand  upon  her  heart)  first  ex- 
panded its  petals  to  the  penetrating  dart  of 
love! 

Mat.  Tes  —  the  time  — the  golden  time, 
when  the  first  beams  of  the  morning  meet  and 
embrace  one  another !  — The  blooming  blue  ap- 
on  the  yet  unplocked  plum  I  .  •  .  • 
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Cec.  Tour  oonntenaiioe  grows  aniinated,  my 
donr  madam. 

Mat  And  yours  too  is  glowing  with  iliamina- 
tion. 

Cec,  I  had  long  been  looking  oat  for  a  con- 
genial spirit !  —  my  heart  was  withered  —  but 
the  beams  of  yours  have  re-kindled  it 

Mai.  A  sodden  thought  strikes  me  —  Let  us 
swear  an  eternal  friendship. 

Cfc.  Let  us  agree  to  livo  together! 

Mat.  {wiih  rapidity  and  earne9tnet$).  Will- 
ingly. 

Cec.  Let  us  embrace.         [lyiey  embrace.** 

Frere  also  was  the  sole  author  of  the  im- 
aginary reports  of  the  **  Meetings  of  the 
Friends  of  Freedom,"  in  which  the 
speeches  of  Fox,  Erskine,  and  the  other 
great  opposition  orators  are  parodied 
with  inimitable  felicity.  Nothing  can 
surpass  the  flavour  of  the  imitation  of 
Erekine :  — 

Mr.  Ebskini  ooncloded  by  recapitulating, 
in  a  sti'ain  of  agonizing  and  impressive  elo- 
quence, the  sever^  more  prominent  beads  of  his 
speech  :  —  He  had  been  a  soldier  and  a  sailor, 
and  bad  a  son  at  Winchester  School  —  he  hod 
been  called  by  special  retainers  during  the  sum- 
mer into  many  different  and  distant  parts  of  the 
•ountry  —  travelling  chiefly  in  post-chaises.  He 
Mi  himself  called  upon  to  declare  that  his  poor 
fiumlties  were  at  the  service  of  his  country — of 
the  free  and  enlightened  part  of  it  at  least.  — 
He  stood  here  as  a  man.  —  He  stood  in  the  eye, 
indeed,  in  the  hand  of  God  —  to  whom  (in  the 
presence  of  the  company  and  waiters)  he  sol- 
emnly appealed.  —  He  was  of  noble,  perhaps 
royal  blood  — he  had  a  house  at  Hampstead  — 
was  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  and 
radical  Reform  —  his  pamphlets  had  gone 
through  thirty  editions  —  skipping  alternately 
the  odd  and  even  numbers  —  he  loved  the  Con- 
stitution, to  which  he  would  cling  and  grapple 
— and  he  was  clothed  with  the  infirmities  of 
man*s  nature — he  would  apply  to  the  present 
French  rulers  (particuUrly  Babras  and  Rew- 
bsll)  the  words  of  the  poet:  — 
«  Be  to  their  faults  a  little  blind. 
Be  to  their  virtues  very  kind. 
Let  all  their  ways  be  uncon fined 
And  clap  the  padlock  on  their  mind  ! ' 
And  for  these  reasons,  thanking  the  gentlemen 
who  had  done  him  the  honour  to  drink  his  health 
be  should  propose  *  Meblin,  the  late  Minitter 
ofjmtiee  and  Trial  by  Jury  /  '  " 

The  "  Progress  of  Man,^*  is  a  satire  upon 
"Free  Love'':  — 

'*  Learn  hence,  each  Nymph,  whose  free  aspir- 
ing mind 

Europe's  cold  laws,  and  colder  customs  bind— 
O!  learn,  what  Nature's  genial  laws  de- 
cree— 

What  Otaheite  is,  let  Britain  be! 


Of  Whist  or  Cbibbaob  mark  th*  amusing 

game — 

The  Partners  changing^  but  the  sport  the 
same. 

Else  would  the  gamester's  anxious  ardour 
cool. 

Dull  every  deal,  and  stagnant  every  pool. 
Yet  must  one  move,  with  one  unceasing  Wife, 
Play  the  long  rubber  of  connubial  life.** 

The  "  New  Moraliff/^**  of  which  we  have 
still  many  missionaries  and  preacher."^, 
comes  in  for  its  share  of  ridicule :  — 

*•  First,  stem  Philanthropy:  not  she  who  dries 
The  orphan's  tears,  and  wipes  the  widow's 
eyes; 

Not  she  who,  sainted  Charity  her  guide. 
Of  British  bounty  pours  the  annual  tide :  — 
But  French  Philanthropy;  —  whose  boundless 
mind 

Glows  with  the  general  love  of  all  man- 
kind ;  — 

Philanthropy,  —  beneath  whose  banefbl  sway 
Each  patriot  passion  sinks,  and  dies  away." 

Next  comes  a  gentler  virtue,  —  "  Sweet 
Sensibility   :  — 

"Taught  her  to  mete  by  rules  her  feelings 
strong, 

False  by  degrees,  and  delicately  wrong; 
For  the  crushed  beetle  firsts  —  the  widowel 
dove. 

And  all  the  warbled  sorrows  of  the  grove; 
Next  for  poor  su&ring  guilt;  and  last  of 
all, 

For  parents,  friends,  a  king  and  country's 
fall." 

The  same  poem  contains  Canning's  cele- 
brated panegyric  on  Burke  :  — 

**  0  Urge  of  soul,  of  genius  unoonfined. 

Born  to  delight,  instruct,  and  mend  man- 
kind— 

Burke!  in  whose  breast  a  Boman  ardour 
glow'd  : 

Whose  copious  tongue  with  Grecian  richness 
flow'd; 

Wdl  hast  thou  found  (if  such  thy  country's 
doom) 

A  timely  refuge  in  the  sheltering  tomb!  '* 

We  cannot  find  space  for  the  amusing 
account  of  the  mission  of  the  Savans  to  tho 
East  (in  allusion  to  the  French  expedition 
to  Egypt^,  and  must  conclude  our  quota- 
tions witn  the  list  of  passengers  on  boar  l 
the  "  Navis  Stultifera,"  who  were  secretly 
"  withdrawn  from  the  British  public  wit !i- 
out  being  so  much  as  missed  or  inquired 
after":  — 

**  There  was  Sbuckborough,  the  wonderful 
mathematician ;  — 
And  Darwin,  the  poet,  the  sage,  and  physi- 
cian; 
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There  was  Bbddobs,  and  Beitin,  and  Goownr, 

whose  trnst  is 
He  may  part  with  his  work  on  Political 

Jmtice 

To  some  Iman  or  Bonne,  or  Judaioal  Rabbin ; 
So  with  huge  quarto  Tolumes  he  piles  up  the 
cabin. 

There  was  great  Db.  Pabr,  whom  we  style 

Bellendentu, 
The  Doctor  and  I  have  a  hammock  between 

us  — 

Tho*  *tis  rather  unpleasant  thus  crowding  to- 
gether. 

On  account  of  the  motion  and  heat  of  the 
weather." 

As  to  the  cessation  of  the  Anti-Jacobin  " 
we  are  told  :  — 

*<It  has  been  asserted  that  the  publication 
was  at  last  discontinued  at  Pitt's  direct  instance, 
from  an  apprehcDsion  not,  under  the  circum- 
stances, at  all  unreasoD'ible.  that  the  satirical 
spirit  to  which  so  much  of  the  success  of  the 
Anti-Jabobin  was  due,  might  in  the  long  run 
prove  a  less  manageable  and  discriminating  ally 
than  a  party  leader  would  desire.'* 

In  fact  the  work  was.  from  its  very  na- 
ture, strictly  occasional,  and  would  have 
lost  all  point  and  aavour  by  an  attempt  to 
prolong  it;  for  its  one  definite  purpose 
aistinguisheft  it  completely  from  the  comic 
periodicals  of  our  day.  We  have  abstained 
from  discussing  the  justice  of  the  satire 
of  the  "  Anti-Jacobin,"  as  a  question  now 
out  of  date ;  nor  indeed  ought  the  spirit  of 
satire  and  caricature  to  be  tested  by  the 
laws  of  solemn  controversy.  But  this 
much  may  be  said,  that  its  weapons  were 
as  polished  as  they  were  keen,  atid  its  sar- 
casm never  degenerated  into  spite.  It  is 
pleasant  to  know  that  Frere  lived  to  be 
the  warm  and  kind  friend  of  Southey  and 
Coleridge. 

The  cessation  of  the  "Anti-Jacobin" 
marks  the  end  of  the  first  of  the  three  pe- 
riods into  which  Mr.  Frere's  life  was  clear- 
ly divided.  On  the  second  period  of  his 
political  and  diplomatic  service  it  is  not 
our  purpose  here  to  dwell.  In  1799  he 
succeeded  Canning,  who  was  removed 
to  the  Board  of  Trade,  as  Under-Secre- 
tary of  State  in  the  Foreign  Office.  Like 
his  friend  in  the  celebrated  poetical 
despatch  about  the  Dutch  Customs,  Frere 
relieved  the  dryness  of  official  work  by  at 
least  one  poetical  epistle.  Being  ordered 
by  Lord  urenville  to  direct  Lord  Minto  to 
refund  an  unauthorized  payment  by  Mr. 
Stratton  for  a  snuff-box,  which  had  been 
presented  by  the  British  Ambassador  to 
some  foreign  diplomatist  in  violation  of 
the  Treasury  Regulations  he  conveyed  the 
reproof  in  the  following  lines :  — 


*'  Draft  to  Lokd  Mnno. 
My  Lord,  when  I  open*d  yo«r  letter, 

I  confess  1  was  perfectly  scunnM; 
But  I  find  myself  now  something  Hetter, 

Since  I'm  ordered  to  bid  you  refund, 

'Tie  a  very  bad  scrape  you've  got  into. 
Which  your  friends  must  all  wish  yoa  had 

shunn'd 

Says  Lonl  Orenville,  *  Prepare  to  Lord  Biinto 
Despatohet  to  bid  him  refund,* 

Mr.  Hammond,  who  smiles  at  your  oonning. 

On  the  subject  amusingly  pann'd ; 
Says  he, '  They're  so  proud  of  their  ftinning, 

'Twill  be  pleasant  to  see  them  refunn*d,* 

As  for  Stratton,  he  ought  for  his  sin,  to 

Be  sent  to  some  wild  Sunderbund. 
But  we'll  pardon  him  still,  if  Lord  Minto 

Will  instantly  make  him  refund. 

Believe  me,  I  don't  mean  to  hurt  yoo. 

But  if  you'd  avoid  being  dunn'd. 
Of  necessity  making  a  virtue, 

With  the  best  grace  yon  can,  you'll  refund. 

Let  the  Snuff-box  belong  to  Lord  Minto; 

But  as  for  the  five  hundred  pund^* 
I'll  be  judged  by  Almeida  or  Pinto, 

If  his  Chancery  must  not  refund, 

POSTSOBIPT. 

There  are  letters  finom  India  which  mention. 

Occurrences  at  Rob-il-cnnd; 
But  ril  not  distract  your  attention. 

Lest  I  make  you  forget  to  refund. 

Lord  Carlisle's  new  play  is  the  Story 

Of  Tancred,  and  fair  Sigismund, 
Our  last  news  is  the  taking  of  Gor^, 

But  our  best  is,  that  you  must  refund,^* 

Space  compels  us  reluctantly  to  abstain 
from  citing  examples  of  his  affectionate 
spirit  and  irrepressible  humour  in  the  fa- 
miliar letters  of  this  period. 

In  18  K)  he  was  appointed  Envoy  Extra- 
ordinary and  Plenipotentiary  to  PortUMl, 
and  in  the  following  year  was  transferred  to 
Spain,  where  he  remained  as  Minister  nearly 
two  years.  He  was  again  sent  to  Spain  in 
the  same  capacity  in  1808,  but  was  recalled 
in  the  following  year,  upon  the  failure  of 
Sir  John  Moore's  expedition.  A  great 
clamour  was  raised  against  the  Envoy  in 
England,  and  upon  him  the  public  and  the 

Sress  attempted  to  throw  a  share  of  the 
isoredit  attending  the  disastrous  issue  of 
our  first  Peninsular  campaign.  His  biog- 
rapher vindicates  at  some  length  Mr^ 
Frere 's  conduct  throujjiiout  these  transac-. 
tions,  but  it  would  be  foreign  to  our  pres- 
ent purpose  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of 

•  Sootier  pro  "  pound."— J.  H.  P. 
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this  subject.  Suffice  it  to  eay  that  Mr. 
Frere  and  his  friends  felt  that  he  had  been 
unjostly  treated ;  and  accordingly,  when  it 
was  proposed  to  send  him  as  Ambassador 
to  St.  Petersburg,  and,  twice  in  after  years 
to  raise  him  to  the  peerage,  he  declined 
both  offers. 

The  third  period  of  Mr.  Frere's  life, 
from  1809  to  his  death,  was  speot  in  the 
enjoyment  of  his  taste  for  literature,  and 
in  the  dignified  social  pleasures,  of  which 
he  was  the  life  and  centre.  On  his  return 
to  England  he  took  np  his  residence  at  his 
country-house  at  Rovdon,  his  father  hav- 
ing died  in  1807.  A  letter  written  by  a 
lady  who  was  staying  at  Roydon  in  1813 
describes  him  as  "  a  very  odd  creature,  but 
very  good  and  very  entertaining ; "  getting 
np  early  in  the  morning  to  teach  two  little 
nephews  grammar,  taking  one  still  smaller 
a  walk  during  which  he  completed  teach- 
ing him  his  letters,  and  spending  an  hour 
after  dinner  in  reading  to  them  the  ballad 
of  William  of  Cloudesley,  which  delighted 
them  very  much."  But  "his  favourite 
pursuits  and  early  friendships  all  con- 
spired to  draw  him  to  the  capital.  In 
London  society  his  polished  wit  and  play- 
ful fancy  —  his  varied  learning  and  great 
power  of  conversation,  joined  to  the  easy 
courtesy  of  a  travelled  English  gentleman 
of  the  old  school,  made  him  everywhere  a 
welcome  guest."  He  was,  in  fact,  one  of 
the  most  popular  men  in  the  brilliant  lit- 
erary society  of  that  period.  But  he,  or 
rather  the  future  generations  whom  he 
might  have  amused  and  instructed,  paid 
the  penalty  of  this  elegant  social  life. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Mr. 
Frere  wrote  so  little.  His  extreme  fastidi- 
ousness and,  we  fear  we  must  add,  his  con- 
stitutional indolence,  disinclined  him  to  the 
labour  of  the  pen,  and,  as  his  biographer 
observes ;  — 

««  The  most  oharacteristio  and  valuable  results 
of  his  reading  and  thinking  were  lost  in  every 
day  use;  what  little  remains  owes  its  preserva- 
tion to  contemporary  friends,  and  the  care  of 
their  biographers,  who  have  noted  a  few  of  the 
sayings  and  anecdotes  whioh  survived  in  the 
memory  of  his  companions  long  after  Mr.  Frere 
had  ceased  to  be  among  them.  Saoh  are  the  an- 
ecdotes preserved  by  Moore. 

*'  At  one  time  he  is  pleased  with  Frere's  oom- 
parisoa  of  0*Conneirs  eloquence  to  the  *  aerial 
potato,'  described  by  Darwin  in  his  Pbytologia 
and  with  his  severe  criticism  on  Enskine's  verses, 
*  The  muses  and  graces  will  just  make  a  jury.* 
Another  time  he  refers  to  *  Frere's  beautiful 
saving  that  **  next  to  an  old  friend,  the  best 
thi  g  is  an  old  enemy,*'  *  and  again  he  relates 

ho    *  Madame  de  having  said  in  her  in- 

tens  style,  *'  I  should  like  to  be  married  in  Eng- 


lish, in  a  language  in  which  vows  are  so  faith- 
fully kept,"  some  one  asked  Frere  **  What  lan- 
guage, I  wonder  was  she  married  in?  "  **  BrO" 
ken  English,  I  suppose,"  answered  Frere.'  " 

^A  saying  attributed  to  him,  that  he 
loved  Spain  *  as  a  country  in  which  God 
had  so  much  land  in  his  own  holding,' 
has  the  true  tone  of  his  humour  about 
it."* 

Judgin?  by  his  existing  remains,  in 
prose  and  verse,  he  would  have  excelled  in 
almost  any  species  of  composition.  He 
took  part,  as  we  have  already  said,  in  the 
foundation  of  this  Review ;  and  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott,  in  his  long  and  interesting  letter 
to  Mr.  Gifford  in  1808,  discussing  the  pros- 
pects of  the  new  periodical,  and  the  per- 
sons whom  they  might  secure  as  contribu- 
tors, writes  —  "  In  Mr.  Frere  we  have  the 
hopes  of  a  potent  ally."  But,  though  he 
took  a  warm  interest  in  the  success  of  the 
Review,  he  wrote  only  one  article  in  it, — 
a  critique  of  Mitchell's  Translations  of 
Aristophanes,  which  appeared  in  1820,  f 
and  of  which  we  have  to  speak  presently. 
On  other  occasions  Scott  bore  the  warmest 
testimony  to  Frere's  powers.  One  of 
Frere's  earliest  literary  efforts  was  a 
"Metrical  Version  of  an  Ode  on  Athel- 
stan's  Victory,"  originally  published  in 
Ellis's  "  Specimens  of  Ancient  English 
Poetry."  Scott,  writing  in  1830,  says  that 
this  is  the  only  poem  he  has  met  with  in 
his  researches  into  these  matters  "  which, 
if  it  had  been  produced  as  ancient,  could 
not  have  been  detected  on  internal  evi- 
dence." It  was  written  by  Frere,  when 
an  Eton  schoolboy,  during  the  controversy 
occasioned  by  the  poems  attributed  to 
Rowley,  and  was  intended  as  an  imitation 
of  the  style  and  language  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  At  an  earlier  period,  Scott  had 
expressed  the  same  opinion  in  a  letter  to 
Ellis  (1804):  — "Frere  is  so  perfect  a 
master  of  the  ancient  style  of  composition, 
that  I  would  rather  have  his  suffrage  than 
that  of  a  whole  synod  of  your  vulgar  an- 
tiquaries." J  In  another  letter  to  Ellis 
(1806)  having  subsequently  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Frere,  he  says :  —  "I  met 
with  your  friend,  Mr.  Canning,  in  town, 
and  claimed  his  acquaintance  as  a  friend 
of  yours,  and  had  my  claim  aUowcd ;  alio 
Mr.  Frere,  —  both  delightful  companions, 
far  too  good  for  politics,  and  for  winning 
and  losing  places.  When  I  say  I  was  more 
pleased  with  their  society  than  I  thought 

•  Sir  U.  Holland's  "  BeooUeodons  of  Past  Liffe,** 
p.  278. 

t  Se©  "  Quarterly  Review,"  vol.  xxlll  p  474  sea. 
t  Lookban'0"  USd  of  Scott/*  vol.  11.  p.  207.  £d. 
1809. 
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had  been  possible  on  so  short  an  acquain- 
tance, I  pay  them  a  very  trifling  compli- 
ment, and  myself  a  very  great  one."  ♦ 

In  1808  Southey  writes  to  Scott:  "I 
saw  Frere  in  London,  and  he  has  prom- 
ised to  let  me  print  his  translations  from 
the  *  Poema  del  Cid.'  They  are  admir- 
ably done.  Indeed  I  never  saw  anything 
80  difficult  to  do,  and  done  so  excel- 
lently, except  your  supplement  to  Sir  Tris- 
trem."  Some  of  these  translations  ap- 
peared in  Southey*8  ".Chronicle  of  the 
Cid,''  and  deserve  all  the  praise  which 
Southey  bestowed  upon  them ;  but  others 
are  uow  printed  for  the  first  time  by  his 
nephews.  A  specimen  of  them  will  be 
given  further  on. 

As  an  original  poet,  Mr.  Frere  is  best 
known  by.  his  "  Monks  and  Giants,"  which 
bore  the  pseudonym  of  Whistlecraft  as  its 
author.  The  first  part  was  published  by 
Mr.  Murray  in  1817  as  tlie  "  prospectus 
and  specimen  of  an  intended  national  work 
by  William  and  Robert  Whistlecraft,  of 
Stowmarket,  in  Suffolk,  harness  and  collar 
makers,  intended  to  comprise  the  most 
interesting  particulars  relating  to  King 
Arthur  and  his  Round  Table."  A  second 
part  appeared  along  with  the  first  in  the 
following  year,  with  the  title  of  the 
"  Monks  and  Giants."  In  the  subject  of 
the  poem  Mr.  Frere  anticipated  Mr. 
Tennyson's  Idylls,  but  the  metre  he 
adopted,  and  his  mode  of  treatment  of 
the  subject  were  very  different. 

«*  In  this  jeu  d^esprit**  obeerves  his  biogp*a- 
pher,  **  Mr.  Frere  introduoecl  into  English  po- 
etry the  octave  stanza  of  Puloi,  Berni,  and  Cas- 
ti,  which  has  since  been  completely  nataraliied 
in  our  tongae.  Men  of  letters  were  not  slow  to 
recognize  the  service  thus  rendered  to  English 
literature;  and  Italian  scholars,  especially,  were 
delighted  to  see  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
their  favourite  metres  successfully  adopted  in  a 
language  so  different  from  the  dialect  m  which 
it  was  first  used.  Its  value  was  immediately 
recognized  by  Byron.  He  wrote  to  Murray, 
from  Venice,  in  October,  1817,  announcing 

*  Beppo,'  and  said,  *  I  have  written  a  poem  of 
eighty.four  octave  stanz^is,  humorous,  in  or 
after  the  excellent  manner  of  Whistlecraft 
(whom  I  take  to  be  Frere).*  And  ten  days 
later,  *  Mr.  Whistlecraft  has  no  greater  admirer 
than  myself.  I  have  written  a  story  in  eighty- 
nine  stanzas,  in  imitation  of  him,  called  Bep> 
po."  •  A  few  months  later  (March  26th,  1818) 
again  writing  to  Murray  of  *  Beppo,'  he  says, 

*  The  style  is  not  English,  it  is  Italian  :  —  Berni 
13  the  original  of  all;  Whistlecraft  was  my  im- 
mediate model.* 

<*  Mr.  William  Stewart  Bose,  himself  one  of 

•  Lockhart's    Life  of  Scott,"  vol  a,  p.  812. 


the  most  degant  Italian  scholars  of  the  past 
generation,  addressed  Mr.  Frere  two  yean  after- 
wards atf — 

*  0  then  that  hast  revived  m  magic  rhyme 
That  lubber  race,  and  tum'd  them  out,  to 
tnmey 

And  love  after  their  way;  in  after  time 
To  be  acknowledged  for  our  British  Bemi; 
Oh  send  thy  giants  forth  to  good  men's  feasts. 
Keep  them  not  doee.'  " 

The  humonr  and  versification  as  well  &8 
the  poetical  beauty  of  many  passages 
were  appreciated  by  men  of  taste  and  let- 
ters, but  the  poem  never  achieved  the  pop- 
ularity that  might  have  been  expected. 
As  the  work  is  now  almost  forgotten,  we 
subjoin  one  extract,  which  will  convey 
some  idea  of  its  style,  and  probably  in- 
duce our  readers  to  turn  to  the  poem  it- 
jSelf.  The  cause  of  the  quarrel  between 
jthe  monks  and  the  giants  is  thus  de- 
scribed :  — 

**  In  castles  and  in  courts  Ambition  dwells. 
But  not  in  oastles  or  in  courts  alone; 
She  breathed  a  wish,  throughout  those  saered 

cells. 

For  bells  of  larger  sise,  and  louder  tone; 
Giants  abominate  the  sound  of  bells. 

And  soon  the  fierce  antipathy  was  shown. 
The  tinkling  and  the  jingling,  and  the  clan- 
gour, 

Boused  their  irrational  gigantic  anger. 

**  Unhappy  mortals!  ever  blind  to  ikte! 

Unhappy  Monks!  you  see  no  danffor  nigh ; 
Exulting  in  their  sound  and  sixe  ana  weight. 
From  mom  till  noon  the  merry  peal  yoa 
ply: 

The  belfry  rooks,  your  bosoms  are  elate. 

Your  spirits  with  the  ropes  and  pulleys  fly ; 
Tired,  but  transported,  panting,  pulling, 
hauling, 

Ramping  and  stamping,  overjoy'd  and  bawl- 
ing. 

**  Meanwhile  the  solemn  mountains  that  war- 
rounded 

The  silent  valley  where  the  convent  lay. 
With  tintinnabular  uproar  were  astounded. 
When  the  first  peal  burst  forth  at  break  of 
day : 

Feeling  their  granite  ears  severely  wounded. 
They  scarce  knew  what  to  think,  or  what 
to  say; 

And  (though  large  mountains  oommonly  con- 
ceal 

Their  sentiments,  dissembling  what  they  fM, 

**  Tet)  Cader-Gibbrish  fVom  his  cloudy  throne 
To  huge  Loblommon  gave  an  intimation 
Of  this  strange  rumour,  with  an  awful  tone. 
Thundering  his  deep  surprise  and  indigna- 
tion; 

The  lesser  hills,  in  language  of  their  own. 
Discussed  the  topio  by  reverberation; 
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Diaooareing  with  their  echoes  all  day  long, 
Thoir  only  oonversatioo  was  '  ding-doDg.' 

*'  Those  giant-moantains  inwardly  were  moTed , 
But  never  made  an  outward  change  of 
phioe : 

Not  so  the  mountain-giants  —  (as  behoTed 
A  more  alert  and  lucomotiTe  race), 

Hearing  a  clatter  which  they  disapproved. 
They  ran  straight  forward  to  besiege  the 
place 

With  a  discordant  universal  yell, 

Like  house-dogs  howling  at  a  dinner-belL** 

Mr.  Frere's  reasons  for  not  continuing 
the  work,  which  he  had  promised  to  do, 
were  given  by  him  at  a  later  period  (1844) 
in  conversation  with  a  friend. 

**  *  Ton  cannot  go  on  joking  with  people  who 
won't  be  joked  with.  Most  people  who  read  it 
at  the  time  it  was  published,  would  not  take  the 
work  in  any  merely  humorous  sense;  they  would 
imagine  that  it  was  some  political  satire,  and 
went  on  hunting  for  a  political  meaning;  so  I 
thought  it  was  no  use  offering  my  jokes  to  peo- 
ple who  would  not  understand  them.  Even 
Slackintcsh  onoe  said  to  me  Mr.  Frere,  I  have 
bad  the  pleasure  of  reading  your  *  Monks  and 
Giants  *  twice  over  **  —  and  then  he  paused ;  I 
saw  what  was  in  his  mind,  and  could  not  help 
replying  with  a  very  mysterious  look,  ♦*  And 
you  couU  not  discover  its  political  meaning?*' 
Mackintosh  said,  **Wc11,  indeed,  I  could  not 
make  out  the  allegory;  "  to  which  I  answered, 
still  looking  very  mysterious,  Well,  I  thought 
you  would  not"  '  " 

In  connection  with  this  poem,  Sir  Bartle 
relates  an  amusing  anecdote  illustrative 
of  his  nncle*8  frequent  absence  of  mind, 
of  which  his  friends  told  many  stories. 
Mr.  Frere  was  married  in  September,  1816, 
to  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Erroll,  and 
on  his  marriage  day  called  upon  Mr. 
Murray  to  propose  the  publication  of  his 
Monks  ana  Giants." 

It  is  related  that  the  late  Mr.  John  Murray 
having  for  once  reUxed  his  usual  rule  never  to 
ask  an  author  to  read  or  recite  in  the  sanctum 
in  Albemarle  Street,  got  so  interested  in  some 
verses  which  Mr.  Frere  was  repeating  and  com- 
menting on,  that  his  dinner  hour  was  at  hand. 
He  asked  Mr.  Frere  to  dine  with  him,  and  con- 
tinue the  discussion;  but  the  latter,  startled  to 
find  it  was  so  late,  excused  himself  on  the  plea 
that  *  be  had  been  married  that  morning,  and 
had  already  overstayed  the  time  when  he  prom- 
ised Lady  Erroll  to  be  ready  for  their  journey 
into  the  country.* " 

Another  story  of  his  absence  of  mind 
rests  on  the  authority  of  Lady  Erroll  her- 
self:— 

**  Mr.  Frere  had  just  been  introduced  to  her 
at  an  evening  party,  and  offered  to  hand  her 


down  stairs  and  procure  some  refreshment;  but 
getting  much  interested  in  conversation  by  the 
way,  became  so  engrossed  in  the  train  of  thought 
he  was  pursuing,  that  he  drank  himself  a  glass 
of  negus  that  he  had  procured  for  her,  and  then 
offered  bis  arm  to  help  her  upstairs  without  any 
idea  of  their  not  having  achieved  the  errand  on 
which  they  came;  and  was  only  reminded  of 
his  mistake  by  her  laughing  remonstrance  with 
him  on  his  forgetfulness  of  her  existence. 
*  This,'  she  added,  *  convinced  me  that  my  new 
acquaintance  was,  at  any  rate,  very  different 
from  most  of  the  young  men  around  us! '  " 

Mr.  Frere  settled  ^t  Malta  in  1821  in 
consequence  of  the  failing  health  of  Lady 
Erroll,  and  there  he  passed  the  remaining 
twenty-five  years  of  his  life.  As  in  the 
firdt  stage  of  his  life  he  was  a  type  of  the 
best  style  of  youth  trained  by  an  English 
public  school,  so  in  this  third  stage  he  may 
be  viewed  as  representing  the  happy  and 
graceful  leisure  of  the  finished  English 
gentleman,  diffusin<^  light  and  sweet- 
ness" among  his  friends,  and  producing 
work  the  more  perfect  and  precious  as  it 
was  done  to  satisfy  his  own  refined  taste, 
not  for  fame  or  money.  Visitors  to  his 
elegant  retreat  bear  witness  to  the  vast 
extent  and  variety  of  the  knowledge  which 
he  was  constantly  improving.  We  find 
him  at  one  time  immersed  in  Hebrew," 
at  another  writing  to  England  for  profound 
theological  works,  and  again  throwing;  out 
subtle  criucisms  on  the  traces  of  FhcBni- 
cian  civilization  in  the  islands  of  the  Med- 
iterranean. 

His  chief  anxiety  was  the  failing  health 
of  his  wife,  whom  he  tended  with  the  most 
afiectionate  care.  In  1825  he  paid  a  short 
visit  to  England.  On  this  occasion  we 
are  told  that,  while  staying  with  his  broth- 
er, he  "  took  his  night's  re.^t  chiefly  by 
sleeping  early  in  the  evening,  from  seven 
till  eleven,  and  that  then  he  awoke,  and 
entertained  his  brother  and  nieces  by  re- 
peating verses  which  he  had  translated  or 
composed,  till  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
which  did  not  prevent  his  rising  early  next 
day." 

The  unexpected  death  of  Canning,  in 
1827,  affected  him  deeply.  "  The  depth  of 
his  unselfish  fraternal  affection  for  Mr. 
Canning  was  apparent  even  to  compara- 
tive strangers  wnenever,  during  the  many 
years  for  which  he  survived  his  friend, 
Canning's  name  was  mentioned."  He  nat- 
urally resented  the  conduct  of  the  Tories, 
who  deserted  Canning  upon  the  formation 
of  his  Government,  and  thus  hastened  his 
death.  He  attributed  this  desertion  to 
their  feeling  of  jealousy  of  Canning's  great 
ability. 
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**  It  WAS  the  aame  kind  of  feeliog,*'  said  Mr. 
Frere,  **  with  which  Pitt  often  h%d  to  contend. 
I  remember  old  W— the  father  of  the  pres- 
ent old  Lord,  a  fine  specimen  of  ft  thorough- 
going old  country  Tory,  coming  to  call  on  my 
fikther  to  tell  him  that  Pitt  was  out  of  office, 
ftnd  that  Addington  had  formed  a  Ministry. 
He  went  through  all  the  members  of  the  new 
Cabinet,  and  rubbing  his  hands  at  the  end,  with 
an  evident  sense  of  relief,  said,  *  Well,  thank 
God,  we  have  at  last  got  a  Ministry  without  one 
of  those  confounded  men  of  genius  in  it.'  *' 

The  death  of  his  dearest  friend  was  fol- 
lowed a  few  years  afterwards  by  that  of 
his  wife  (1831),  which  was  a  terrible  blow 
to  him.  He  tried  to  find  distraction  from 
his  grief  in  literary  pursuits,  and  especially 
by  prosecuting  with  renewed  diligence  his 
translations  of  Aristophanes,  which  now 
formed  bis  chief  occupation,  and  of  which 
we  shall  speak  more  at  length  presently. 
In  November  of  the  same  year  he  had 
the  melancholy  plea=iure  of  welcoming  to 
Malta  his  old  friend  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who 
had  had  a  paralytic  seizure  in  the  preced- 
ing April.  ^ 

Mrs.  Davy,  who  has  left  us  some  inter- 
esting memorials  of  Scott's  stay  in  that 
iflland,  says :  —  "On  joining  us  in  the  draw- 
ing-room after  dinner,  Sir  Walter  was 
very  animated,  spoke  much  of  Mr.  Frere, 
and  of  his  remarkable  succes.4,  when  quite 
a  boy,  in  the  translation  of  a  Saxon  ballad. 
This  led  him  to  ballads  in  general,  and  he 
gravely  lamented  his  friend  Mr.  Frere's 
heresy  is  not  esteeming  highly  enough  that 
of  *  Hardy knute.'  He  admitted  that  it 
was  not  a  veritable  old  balled,  but  'just 
old  enough,'  and  a  noble  imitation  of  the 
best  style.  In  speaking  of  Mr.  Frere's 
translations,  he  repeated  a  pretty  long  pas- 
sage from  his  version  of  one  of  the  *  Ro- 
mances of  the  Cid,*  and  seemed  to  enjoy 
a  spirited  charge  of  the  knights  therein 
described  as  much  as  he  could  have  done 
in  his  best  days,  placing  his  walking-3tick 
in  rest  like  a  lance,  to  *  suit  the  action  to 
the  word.' " 

The  following  is  the  passage  in  the  poem 
of  the  "  Cid  "  to  which  Scott  alludes  :  — . 

**  Their  shields  before  their  breasts,  forth  at 

once  they  go, 
Their  lances  in  the  rest  levell'd  fair  and  low  : 
Their  oanners  and  their  crests  waving  in  a 

row, 

Their  heads  all  stooping  down  toward  the 
saddle  bow. 

■    The  Cid  was  in  the  midst,  his  shout  was 
heard  afar, 
*  I  am  Ruy  Diaa,  the  Champion  of  Bivar; 
Strike  amongst  them,  gentlemen,  for  sweet 
mercy *s  sake! ' 


There  where  Bermues  fought,  amidst  the  foe 
they  brake. 

Three  hundred  banner'd  knights,  it  was  a 

gallant  show  : 
Three  hundred  Moors  they  kilPd,  a  man  with 

every  blow; 
When  they  wheeled  and  tum*d,  as  many 

more  lay  slain. 
Ton  might  see  them  raise  their  lances  and 

level  them  again. 
There  you  might  see  the  breastplates,  bow 

they  were  oloft  in  twain. 
And  many  a  Moorish  shield  lie  shattered  oa 

the  plain. 

The  pennous  that  were  white  mark'd  with  a 

crimson  stain. 
The  horses  running  wild  whose  riders  had 

been  slain. 

The  Christians  call  upon  Saint  James,  the 

Moors  upon  Mahoand, 
There  were  thirteen  hundred  of  them  alain 

on  a  little  spot  of  ground." 

In  1838  Mr.  Frere  made  the  acquain- 
tance of  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  George 
Cornewall  Lewis,  who  came  to  Malta  as 
one  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  hy 
Lord  Melbourne's  Government  to  examine 
into  the  state  of  pnblic  affairs  in  the 
island.  Although  Mr.  I^wis  was  then 
barely  thirty,  Mr.  Frere  formed  the  high- 
est opinion  of  him.  "Lewis,"  he  said, 
"  is  one  of  the  very  few  really  learned  Eng- 
lishmen I  have  met  with  of  late  years,  and 
his  fairness  is  as  remarkable  as  his  learn- 
ing. It  is  a  great  pity  he  is  such  a  de^ 
perate  Whi^;  but  I  think,  if  we  could 
have  kept  him  in  Malta  a  little  longer, 
we  might  have  made  a  very  decent  Tory 
of  him.-' 

After  Lady  ErroU's  death,  many  of  his 
friends  had  hoped  that  he  would  have  re- 
turned to  England ;  but  he  seems  to  have 
acted  wisely  in  making  Malta  his  perma- 
nent home. 

**  If  in  Malta,"  observes  his  biographer, ««  be 
was  cut  otf  from  the  literary  and  political  soci- 
ety of  London,  he  would  on  the  other  hand, 
hiid  he  returned  to  EnglanJ,  have  missed  from 
the  circle  of  his  early  associUes  most  of  the 
friends  of  his  youth  and  manhood  whose  society 
he  valued  [n  the  perfect  auiet  and  uninter- 
rupted leisure  of  his  life  nt  Malta,  he  enjoyed, 
to  an  extent  rarely  attainable  elsewhere,  that 
intellectual  communion  with  the  great  authors 
of  other  timeH  and  countries  which  has  been  so 
often  described  as  the  privilege  and  consolation 
of  scholars  in  their  old  age;  and  he  lived, 
among  a  simple  and  griteful  people,  a  life  of 
singular  ease  and  dignity,  rendered  conspicu- 
ously useful  by  his  Urge-hearted  liberality  and 
intelligent  benevolence.'* 

An  interesting  picture  of  his  life  at 
Malta  is  given  by  a  friend,  who  stayed 
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some  time  with  him  during  the  later  pe- 
riod of  his  life :  —7 

The  customs  of  the  house  are  laxarious. 
Nobody  is  Tisible  before  eleven  or  twelve,  at 
whioh  hoars  a  sort  of  breakfast  goes  forward, 
which  yoo  mayor  may  not  attend.  Before  this, 
coffee  is  brought,  if  yon  wish,  to  your  bedroom; 
aDd  if  you  are  disposed  for  an  early  walk,  there 
is  the  garden  with  its  pleasant  alleys  a^d  trel- 
lised  paths,  or  if  you  prefer  the  sea,  it  flows 
clear  and  bright  before  the  very  doors.  Between 
eleren  and  seven  people  do  what  they  please. 
Mr.  Frere  is  reading  or  writing  in  his  own 
apartment.  At  seven  dinner  goes  forward. 
Covers  are  laid  for  a  table  full,  and  usually 
some  privileged  and  pleasant  guests  drop  in. 
The  charm  of  the  party  is  the  master  of  the 
honse,  who,  though  infirm  in  body,  is  not  ma- 
terially injured  in  mind  or  memory,  and  receives 
all  with  a  fine  old-fashioned  courtesy  that  puts 
all  at  their  ease.  Other  visitors  come  in  the 
evening,  usually  good  talkers,  and  the  conver- 
sation becomes  general.  Mr.  Frere,  however, 
sees  few  strangers.  After  coffee  comes  a  drive 
in  the  cool  evening,  perhaps  from  ten  to  mid- 
night or  even  later,  when  the  air  is  delightftil.*' 

Sir  Bartle  Frere,  who  passed  some 
weeks  under  his  uncle's  roof  in  1834  and 
1845,  has  preserved  many  of  Mr.  Frere's 
remarks  upon  politics,  literature,  and  the 
current  topics  of  the  day.  Take,  for  in^- 
stance,  his  remarks  on  the  danger  of  en-' 
trusting  executive  power  to  an  assembly 
too  exclusively  composed  of  what  are 
called  ''practical  men/'  No  warning  is 
more  needed  in  the  present  day  than  that 
uttered  in  the  first  sentence :  — - 

•« «  They  are  apt,*  he  said  •  to  undervalue  or 
ignore  the  teachings  of  histcry,  and  always  dis- 
trust any  suggestion  of  that  foresight  which  re- 
quires somewhat  of  the  poetical  faculty  and 
imogiDation.  If  the  **  practical  men*'  who 
were  always  inveighing  against  the  war  had 
had  their  way,  Welliogton  would  have  been  re- 
called, and  Spain  delivered  over  to  France  in 
1810.  The  instinct  of  the  English  nation  was 
right,  as  it  often  is,  without  kuowiog  why;  but 
comparatively  few  men,  in  or  out  of  Piirliament, 
really  understood  why  it  was  certaia  that  in  the 
long  run  the  Spaniards  must  succeed  if  they 
persevered,  and  why  it  was  wise  aod  safe  for 
England  to  support  them  to  the  utmost  The 
grMter  part  of  the  Whigs  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
fdct  that  the  cause  of  the  Spaniards  was  really 
the  cause  of  national  fr^om  and  liberty. 
They  were  so  charmed  with  the  Revolution  fbr 
destroying  absolute  monarchy,  that  they  con- 
tinued to  worship  it,  after  it  had,  as  violent 
revolutions  generally  do,  erected  another  and  a 
worse  tyranny.'  ** 

With  all  his  reverence  for  ancient  un- 
interrupted uflage,  he  had  little  sympathy 
with  the  revival  of  forma  long  obsolete. 
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«  Commenting  on  some  innovations  in  mufuc 
and  vestments  whioh  had  troubled  an  Anglican 
congregation  in  the  See  of  Gibraltar,  be  said  in 
reply  to  the  argument  that  the  change  was  jus- 
tified by  the  custom  in  Edward  the  Sixth's  time, 
— *But  if  I  were  to  appear  at  church  in  the 
costume  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  would  the 
clergyman  consider  it  a  sufficient  justification  for 
my  disturbing  the  gravity  of  the  coogregation 
that  I  could  prove  the  dress  to  be  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  the  usages  and  sumptuary  laws 
of  three  hundred  years  back  ?  * " 

Still  less  sympathy  had  he  with  the 
custom  of  discussing  the  gravest  ques- 
tions of  theology  as  subjects  of  merely  or- 
dinary table-talk. 

**  He  complained  that  he  sometimes  found  it 
difficult  to  evade  such  discussion,  or  to  turn  the 
conversation.  One  very  enthusiastic  lady,  who 
had  repeatedly  pressed  him  for  his  opinions  on 
purgatory,  deckred,  sitting  next  him  at  dinner, 
that  she  must  know  what  he  thought  on  the 
subject  •  I  told  her,'  he  said,  *  that  I  really 
knew  very  little  about  it,  except  what  I  had 
learned  from  the  church  in  the  Florbna,  which 
I  pass  on  my  way  into  Vsfletta.  The  church, 
you  remember,  is  surrounded  with  groups  of 
figures  carved  in  stone,  and  rising  out  of  stone 
flames,  and  I  told  her  that,  if  the  reality  were 
at  all  like  that,  I  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  the 
flames  were  necesstiry  for  the  decent  clothiog  of 
the  figures.  After  that  she  managed  to  talk 
about  something  else.'  " 

He  took  a  very  gloomy  view  of  the  po- 
litical future. 

*<  He  viewed  with  alarm  the  growing  ten- 
dency of  statesmen  of  all  parties  to  follow,  in- 
stead of  aspiring  to  lead  and  direct,  public 
opinion — a  tendency  whioh  he  foresaw  must 
often  transfer  the  initiation  of  great  measures 
from  the  wisest  and  best  informed  to  those  who 
were  simply  discontented  with  the  existing  or- 
der of  things.  Ho  especially  disliked  the  new 
name  under  which  the  broken  ranks  of  the 
Tories  had  been  rallied  after  the  Reform  Bill. 

•  Why  do  you  talk  of  Conservatives  T  '  he  asked; 

*  a  Conservative  is  only  a  Tory  who  is  ashamed 
of  himself.*  '* 

Mr.  Frere's  chief  literary  occupation  in 
Malta  was,  as  we  have  already  said,  the 
translation  of  Aristophanes.  He  translated 
five  plays  in  all :  —  "  The  Acharnians," 
"  The  Knights,"  "  The  Birds,"  "  The  Frogs," 
and  "The  Peace."  They  were  printed 
at  Malta  for  private  circulation,  and  were 
scarcely  known  beyond  a  limited  circle  of 
friends  till  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis 
published  considerable  extracts  from  them 
m  the  first  volume  of  the  "  Classical  Mu- 
seum," in  1844,  with  a  critical  eulogy, 
which,  comins  from  so  distinguished  a 
scholar  and  singularly  cautious  critic,  pos- 
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Besses  peculiar  value.  Like  all  other  schol- 
ars, Sir  George  C.  Lewis  entertaiued  the 
highest  opinion  of  these  versions,  and  ex- 
pressed to  us  his  desire  a  few  months  be- 
fore his  lamented  death,  to  obtain  the  con- 
sent of  the  family  to  reprint  them  with  the 
intention  of  prefixing  to  the  publication  a 
memoir  of  Mr.  Frere's  life.  These  trans- 
lations are  now  for  the  first  time  accessi- 
ble to  the  general  public ;  and  they  will 
secure  for  Mr.  Frere  a  permanent  and 
unique  place  in  English  Literature.  The 
close  of  an  article — in  which  our  object  has 
been  to  make  our  readers  acquainted  with 
one  of  the  best  types  of  the  scholar  and 
gentleman  of  the  last  generation  —  is  not 
the  place  to  discuss  the  art  of  translation, 
nor  the  nature  of  the  Aristophanic  Come- 
dy. As  to  the  former,  we  must  be  con- 
tent with  a  most  emphatic  protest  against 
stiffmatizing  the  successful  translator  for 
lack  of  originality.  We  need  not  dwell 
upon  instances  of  the  loving  labour  which 
poets  of  the  highest  original  genius  have 
spent  upon  translation ;  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  upon  the  m^ny  cases  in  which  their 
noblest  utterances  have  been  based  on  the 
thoughts  of  other  men.  Expression  is 
quite  as  essential  a  part  of  poetry  as  in- 
vention ;  and  it  is  a  high  triumph  of  the 
art  so  to  transfuse  the  utterances  of  an- 
other age  and  style  of  thought  into  the 
lanfi;uage  of  our  own,  as  to  make  them 
such  as  the  author  might  himself  have 
written  in  our  tongue,  had  he  lived  in  our 
times.  It  is  Mr.  Frere*s  peculiar  merit, 
not  merely  to  have  accomplished  this — 
though  it  has  scarcely  been  ever  done  so 
weU,  even  by  Chapman  for  Homer,  or 
Fairfax  for  Tasso  —  nor  to  have  accom- 
plished it  for  the  Greek  Comedian  of  whom 
Sir  George  C.  Lewis  most  truly  says  :  — 

«« « The  reproduction  of  the  oomedies  of  Aris- 
tophanes in  a  modem  language  seems  almost  a 
hopeless  task.  The  endless  variety  of  his  style 
and  metres,  the  exuberance  of  his  witty  imag- 
ination, the  richness  and  flexibility  of  the  Attic 
langaoge  in  whioh  he  wrote,  and  the  perpetual 
bycplay  of  allusions,  often  intimated  more  by  a 
pun,  a  metaphor,  or  a  strange  new  compound, 
to  the  statesmen,  poets,  poUttoal  events  and  in- 
stitutions, manners  and  domestic  history  of  his 
times,  appear  to  make  it  equally  difficult  to  exe- 
cute a  poetical  version  which  shall  adhere  to  the 
letter  or  render  the  spirit  of  the  original  — '  '* 

but  it  is  Mr.  Frere's  unique  merit  to  have 
clearly  apprehended  and  almost  perfectly 
fulfilled  thase  canons  of  translation,  which 
he  has  expounded  in  the  article  (above 
noticed),  m  the  "Quarterly  Review," 
which  will  be  found  reprinted  in  these  vol- 
omes.   With  his  own  vivid  power  of  style 


and  illustration,  he  discerns  the  opposite 
errors  of  the  Spirited  Translators^  whose 
spirit  and  ability  consist  in  substituting 
a  modern  variety  or  peculiarity  for  an 
ancient  one,  to  the  utter  confusion  of  all 
unity  of  time,  place,  and  character,"  —  and 
the  Faithful  1  ranslators,  who  preserve  all 
the  local  colouring,  style,  and  foreign  cos- 
tume pf  the  ori^nal,  often  eucumbezed 
of  necessity  with  tedious  explanatory 
notes ;  while  the  true  Translator  reproduces 
both  language  and  allusions  in  ^  those  per- 
manent forms  which  are  connected  with  the 
universal  and  immutable  habits  of  man- 
kind," and  so  makes  them  a  possession  of 
his  own  in  every  age. 

We  subjoin  one  or  two  extracts,  in  the 
hope  of  persuading  our  readers  to  make  ac- 
quaintance with  the  translations  for  them- 
selves, assuring  those  who  are  not  scholars 
that  they  will  obtain  from  them  as  vivid 
an  idea  of  the  Aristophanic  wit,  humour, 
and  poetry  as  is  possible  to  any  one  who 
does  not  read  the  original  Greek. 

Our  first  extract  shall  be  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  celebrated  Parabasis  of 
the  "  Birds."  We  may  observe  that  the 
poet's  theory  of  cosmogony  evidently  sug- 
gested that  of  the  Anti-Jacobin ; "  and 
either  may  be  not  disadvantageously  com- 
pared with  some  theories  of  later  days. 

Te  Children  of  Man!   whose  Ufb  is  a  span. 
Protracted  with  sorrow  from  day  to  day. 
Naked  and  featherless,  feeble  and  qoero- 
lous, 

Siokly  calamitous  creatures  of  clay! 
Attend  to  the  words  of  the  Sovereign  Birds. 
(Immortal,  illustrious,  lords  of  the  air) 
"Who  survey  from  on  high,  with  a  meroifnl 
eye, 

Tour  struggles  of  misery,  labour,  and  caret 
Whence  you  may  learn  and  clearly  disoem 
Such  truths  as  attract  your  inquisitive  turn; 
Whioh  is  busied  of  late  with  a  mighty  de- 
bate, 

A  profound  speculation  about  the  creation. 
And  organkal  life,  and  ohaotioal  strife. 
With  various  notions  of  heavenly  motions. 
And  rivers  and  oceans,  and  valleys  and  moun- 
tains. 

And  sources  of  fountains,  and  meteon  on 
high. 

And  stars  in  the  sky.  ...  We  propose  bj- 
and-by, 

(If  you'll  listen  and  hear)  to  make  it  tU 
dear. 

And  Prodicus  henceforth  shall  ptss  fcr  t 
dunce. 

When  his  doubts  are  explain'd  and  expoooded 
at  once. 

Before  the  oreatbn  of  .£ther  and  Ligfat, 
Chaos  and  Night  together  were  plight. 
In  the  dungeon  of  Erebus  foully  bedight 
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Nor  Ocean,  or  Air,  or  sabstaaoe  was  there, 

Or  8olid  or  rare,  or  figure  or  form, 

Bot  horrible  TarUnu  ruled  in  the  storm ; 

At  length  in  the  dreary  chHotical  closet 
Of  Erebus  old,  was  a  privy  depooit. 
By  Night  the  primnval  in  secresy  laid  — 
A  mystical  egg,  that  in  silence  and  shade 
Was  brooded^and  hatch*d,  till  time  came 
about. 

And  Love,  the  delightful,  in  gloir  flew  oat. 
In  rapture  and  light  exulting  ancf  bright. 
Sparkling  and  florid,  with  stars  in  his  fore- 
head. 

His  forehead  and  hair,  and  a  flutter  and 
flare, 

Ab  he  rose  in  the  air  triumphantly  fur- 
nithM 

To  range  his  dominions  on  glittering  pin- 
ions. 

All  golden  and  asure,  and  blooming  and  bur- 
nish'd; 

He  soon,  in  the  murky  Tartarean  recesses. 
With  a  harricane*B  might,  in  his  fiery  ca- 


Impregnated  Chaos;  and  hastily  snatch 'd 
To  being  and  life,  begotten  and  hatch M 
The  primative  Birds  :  but  the  Deities  all. 
The  celestial  Lights,  the  terrestrial  Ball, 
Were  later  of  birth,  with  the  dwellers  on 
earth 

More  tamely  combined,  of  a  temperate  kind; 
When  chaotioal  mixture  approach*d  to  a  fix- 
ture. 

Our  antiquity  proved,  it  remains  to  he 
shown 

That  Love  is  our  author  and  master  alone. 
Like  him  we  can  ramble,  and  gambol  and 
fly 

O'er  ocean  and  earth,  and  aloft  to  the  sky: 
And  all  the  world  over,  we're  friends  to  the 
lover. 

And  when  other  means  fkil,  we  are  found  to 
prevail. 

When  a  Peacock  or  Pheasant  is  sent  as  a 

present" 

The  only  other  extract,  for  which  we 
can  i^ord  space,  is  a  portion  of  the  dia- 
logue between  Bacchus  and  the  Chorus  of 
Frogs,  as  he  rows  in  Charon's  boat  across 
the  lake  at  the  entrance  of  the  infernal 
regions :  — 

"  B,  {rowing  in  great  miiery). 
How  Tm  mauPd, 
How  Tm  gaird; 
Worn  and  mangled  to  a  mash  — 
There  they  go!   *  Koath  koash!  * 

Brekeke-kesh,  koash,  koash. 
Oh,  beshrew. 
All  your  crew; 
Tou  don't  consider  how  I  smart. 

Now  for  a  sample  of  the  Art! 
Brekeke-kesh,  koash,  koash. 


Froffi, 
B. 


Frogs. 


B,        I  fbrbid  you  to  proceed. 
Frog$.    That  would  be  severe  indeed ; 


Arbitrary,  bold,  and  rash  — 
Brekeke-kesh,  koash,  koash. 

B,         I  command  yon  to  desist  — 

—  Oh,  my  back,  there!   oh,  my 
wrist! 
What  a  twist! 
What  a  sprain! 

Frogt,    Once  again  — 

We  renew  the  tuoeftil  strain, 
Brekeke-kesh,  koash,  koash. 

B.         I  disdain  —  (  Hang  the  pain !) 

All  your  nonsentte,  noise,  and  trash. 
Oh,  my  blister!   Oh,  my  sprain! 

Frogt,    Brekeke-kesh,  koash,  koash. 

Friends  and  Frogs,  we  must  display 
All  our  powers  of  voice  to-day; 
Suffier  not  this  stranger  here. 
With  fastidious  foreign  ear. 
To  confound  us  and  abash, 
Brekeke-kesh,  koash,  koash. 

B,        Well,  my  spirit  is  not  broke. 
If  it's  only  for  the  joke, 
I'll  outdo  yon  with  a  croak. 
Here  it  goes  —  (very  loud)  *  Koash, 
koash.' 

Frogt,   Now  for  a  glorious  croaking  crash. 
{Still  louder). 

Brekeke-kesh,  loash,  koash. 
B,        (splashing  with  his  oar). 

1*11  disperse  you  with  a  splash. 
JFVo>^.    Brekeke-kesh,  koash,  koash. 
B         I'll  subdue 

Tour  rebellious,  noisy  crew  — > 

— Have  amongst  you  there,  slap- 
dash. 

[Strikes  at  them. 
Frogs.   Brekeke-kesh,  koash,  koash. 

We  defy  your  oar  and  you. 
Ch,        Hold!   We're  ashore  just » shift 
your  oar.   Get  out 
— Now  pay  for  your  fkre. 
B,  There — there  it  is— the 

twopence. 

Besides  his  Aristophanic  labours,  Mr. 
Frere  also  translated  the  fragments  of 
Theognis,  of  which  he  made  a  new  arrange- 
ment, so  as  to  form  an  autobiography  of 
the  poet.  This  work  was  printed  at  Malta 
in  1842,  nnder  the  title  ot  Theognis  He- 
stitatns ;  the  Personal  History  of  the  Poet 
Theognis,  deduced  from  an  Analysis  of  his 
existing  Frapnenta,"  and  was  favourably 
noticed  in  this  Review  in  the  following 
year.*  We  will  only  express  our  admira- 
tion, with  Sir  George  C.  Lewis,  **  of  the 
facility  with  which  Mr.  Frdre  has  passed 
from  the  wild,  grotesque,  and  ever  varying; 
language  and  metres  of  Aristophanes,  to^ 
the  secuite  admonitions  and  reflections  of 
the  enomic  poet,  and  the  fidelity  with 
which  he  has  represented  both  sorts  of  dic- 
tion in  English,  always  pure,  terse,  and 
idiomatic." 

•  See  *'  Qvarterty  Bevlew,"  vol  bodl.  p.  462. 
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Mr.  Frere  died  of  a  paralytic  seizure  on 
the  7th  of  January,  1846.  "  He  was  laid 
beside  his  wife  in  the  English  burial-ground 
in  one  of  the  Floriana  outworks  overlook- 
ing the  Quarantine  Harbour."  His  death 
was  lamented  by  all  classes  in  Malta,  but 
especially  by  the  poor;  and,  even  now, 
"  when  the  generation  of  those  who  were 
the  objects  of  his  active  sympathy  has 
passed  away,  there  are  Maltese  who  will 
point  out  his  tomb  as  the  grave  of  the 
noble-hearted  Englishman,  known  in  his 
day  as  the  best  friend  of  their  fellow 
islanders  in  want  or  distress." 

In  politics  he  was  a  disciple  of  Pitt  and 
Canning. 

**  From  ooQviotion,  not  less  than  from  early 
association,"  says  his  biographer,  **  he  had  a 
rooted  distrust  as  well  as  dislike  of  sudden  rev- 
olutioD,  which  he  believed  generally  led,  through 
a  period  of  aonrchy,  to  despotism  more  severe 
than  that  which  origiosUy  drove  the  oppressed 
to  seek  for  change.  But  he  had  a  profound  ab- 
horrence of  every  form  of  oppression  and  tyran- 
ny, more  especially  of  that  which  would  inter- 
fere with  national  liberties,  or  allow  any  one  na- 
tion or  class  to  domineer  over  others.  He  looked 
on  rank  and  property  as  held  in  trust,  on  the 
condition  that  the  classes  enjoying  them  should 
ever  be  ready  to  stake  all  they  possessed  to  se- 
cure the  A'eedom  and  happiness  of  their  fellow 
countrymen. 

**  He  hod  little  faith  in  those  who  professed 
themselves  mere  mouth-pieces  of  numerical  ma- 
jorities. He  held  that  the  English  people  at 
large  were  better  and  more  truly  represented  by 
men  chosen  for  their  general  character  and 
weight  in  the  community,  and  becsiuse  the  peo- 
ple knew  them  and  liked  them,  and  felt  thatthey 
sympathized  with  their  constituents,  than  by 
men  t}ound  to  advocate  particular  measures. 
He  believed  that  power  was  better  exercised  by 
those  whoj>e  education,  rank,  and  property 
tended  to  make  them  independent  in  forming, 
and  fearless  in  expressing  their  own  opinions, 
than  by  delegates  pledged  to  express  the  opin- 
ions of  others. 

**  With  many  of  the  changes  which  he  saw 
carried  out  in  his  later  yenrs  he  thoroughly 
sympathized;  but  he  mistrusted  the  mode  in 
which,  and  the  motives  from  which,  they  were 
effected,  as  tending  to  impair  the  stability  of 
institutions  which  he  wished  to  see  reformed  and 
perpetuated;  not  swept  away.'* 

He  had  a  grand  personal  appearance. 
He  was  a  very  tall  and  altogether  a  large 
man,  for  his  age  very  upright,  with  bold 
commanding  Matures,  a  good  nose  and 
brow,  and  a  peculiar  expression  perhaps  of 
sarcasm,  with  a  touch  of  hauteur  about  the 
corner  of  his  mouth  and  nostrils."  No 
man  was  more  beloved  by  his  friends.  A 
playful  humour,  kindliness  and  gener- 


osity characterized  his  e very-day  words 
and  actions. 

Bat  those  who  knew  him'  most  intimatdj 
soon  discovered  that  the  largest  tolerance  and 
charity  were  not  incompatible  with  a  thorougb 
contempt  for  all  that  was  mean  and  base;  among 
other  marks  of  true  nobility  of  character  he 
possessed  the  royal  art  of  never  humiliating  one 
in  any  way  inferior  to  himself.  Meaner  natares 
near  bim,  while  they  saw  and  felt  his  supe- 
riority, tasted  the  luxury  of  feeling  their  own 
aims  elevated,  and  of  discovering  a  higher 
standard  than  that  by  which  they  had  been  ac- 
customed to  regulate  their  own  actions.  It  was 
this  quality  which  secured  for  him,  at  ooe  and 
the  same  time,  the  affection  of  the  poorest  and 
weakest  and  the  respect  of  the  best  and  noblest 
who  knew  him  well  enough  to  judge  of  his  trae 
character." 

In  all  respect?  he  well  deserved  the 
epithet  bestowed  upon  him  by  Cole- 
ridge —  6  KoXoKuyaBoc  6  ^iXo/c-iAof.*  The 
Attic  phrase  for  a  high-minded  and  ac- 
complished gentleman  marks  a  type  of 
character  which  seems  in  some  danger  of 
decaying  out  of  our  midst  with  the  degen- 
eracy of  the  education  and  tone  of  thought 
which  festered  it.  In  this  "  practical  '*  ago 
many  will  look  with  supercilious  compass 
sion  on  what  they  may  regard  as  bis 
wasted  life ;  and  even  his  friends  were 
inclined  to  the  view  humorously  ex- 
pressed in  Mr.  Rose's  admirable  Epistle  to 
Frere :  — 

**  That  bound  like  bold  Prometheus  on  a  rock,  0 
Self4Minished  man,  you  boil  in  a  Sciroeco,*^ 

Before  we  lighted  on  this  passage,  the 
same  image  had  occurred  to  us  as  a  type 
of  that  example,  which  such  a  life  pre- 
sents, of  the  noble  spirit  of  humanity  which 
^schylus  has  portrayed.  It  was  not  in- 
deed Mr.  Frere*s  lot  to  teach  the  grand 
lesson  of  endurance  under  suffering  — 
though  he  also  suffered  with  noble  pa- 
tience; but  his  retirement  nurtured  the 
Promethean  fire  of  pure  intellect,  to  which 
we  must  ever  have  recourse  to  animate 
the  material  forms  of  life,  however  cun- 
ningly an  Epimetheus  maj  have  contrived 
them.    We  may  sura  up  in  Frere's  own 

•  Coleridn^  in  his  WUI  dated  September.  1619. 
wrote  as  followx :  — 

**  Further  to  Mr.  Gillroan,  as  the  most  expressive 
wav  in  which  I  can  onlr  mark  my  relation  to  liim, 
and.  in  remembranop  or  a  great  and  good  man,  re- 
vered by  us  both.  1  leave  the  manuscript  volume 
lettered  '  Arist  Manuscript  —  Bird^  Aohamlaiia. 
Knights.'  presented  to  me  by  my  dear  fHend  and 
patron,  the  Rt.  lion.  John  uookham  Frere,  vlio 
of  all  the  men  that  I  have  had  the  means  of  know- 
ing daring  my  liffe,  appears  to  me  eminently  to  de- 
serve to  be  oharaeteriaed  as  dKoXimuyadocdftXka' 
Aof. 
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words  tho  value  of  such  a  bequest  as  his 
works  have  left  us:  —  Since  mind  can 
only  be  delineated  by  language,  the  highest 
perfection  of  mind  requires  to  be  repre- 
sented by  the  higher  and  more  artificial 
form  of  language,  by  verse  rather  than 
prose."  We  thank  his  nephews  for  their 
pious  perpetuation  of  his  life  and  labours ; 
and  we  cannot  give  higher  praise  to  Sir 
Bartle  Frere's  "  Memoir  "  than  by  saying 
how  deeply  we  have  felt  its  uniform 
tone  of  sympathy  with  what  we  conceive 
to  be  the  spirit  and  lesson  of  his  uncle's 
life. 
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I  LOOKED  at  BelL  She  did  not  blush ; 
bat  calmly  waited  to  take  the  reins.  I  had 
then  to  point  out  to  the  young  hypocrite 
that  her  wiles  were  of  no  avail.  She  was 
not  anxious  to  be  beyond  Twickenham; 
sbe  was  chiefly  anxious  to  get  down 
thither.  Notwithstanding  that  she  knew 
we  had  chosen  a  capricious  and  rounda- 
bout road  to  reach  this  first  stage  on  our 
journey,  merely  to  show  Von  Rosen  some- 
thing of  London  and  its  suburban  beau- 
t\e%  she  was  looking  with  impatience  to 
the  long  circuit  by  Claphara  Common, 
Wimbledon,  and  Richmond  Park.  There- 
fore she  was  not  in  a  condition  to  be  en- 
trusted with  the  safety  of  so  valuable  a 
freight. 

am  not  impatient,'*  said  Bell,  with 
her  colour  a  trifle  heightened  :  "  I  do  not 
care  whether  we  ever  get  to  Twickenham. 
I  would  as  soon  go  to  Henley  to-night; 
and  to-morrow  to  Oxford.  But  it  is  just 
like  a  man  to  make  a  great  fuss,  and  go  in 
prodigious  circles  to  reach  a  trifling  dis- 
tance. You  go  circling  and  circling  like 
the  minute-hand  of  a  clock ;  but  the  small 
hand,  that  takes  it  easy,  and  makes  no 
clatter  of  ticking,  finds  at  twelve  o'clock 
that  it  has  got  quite  as  far  as  its  big  com- 
panion." 

« This,  Bell,*'  I  remarked,  « is  imperti- 
nence." 

**  Will  you  give  me  the  reins  ?  " 
"No." 

Bell  turned  haK  round,  and  leaned  her 
arm  on  the  lowered  hood. 

"  My  dear,"  she  said  to  Queen  Titania 
—  who  had  been  telling  the  Count  some- 
thing about  Buckingham  Palace  —  '<we 


have  forgotten  one  thing.  What  are  we 
to  do  when  our  companions  are  sulky  dur- 
ing the  day  ?  In  the  evening,  we  can  read, 
or  sing,  or  walk  about  by  ourselves.  But 
during  the  day,  Tita  ?  When  we  are  im- 
prisoned, how  are  we  to  escape  V  " 

"  We  shall  put  you  in  the  imperial,  if 
you  are  not  a  good  girl,"  said  my  Lady 
with  a  gracious  sweetness;  and  then  she 
turned  to  the  Count. 

It  would  have  been  cruel  to  laugh  at 
Bell.  For  a  minute  or  two  after  meeting 
with  this  rebuff  she  turned  rather  away 
from  us,  and  stared  with  a  fine  assumption 
of  proud  indifference  down  the  Vauxhall 
Bridge  Road.  But  presently  a  lurking 
smile  began  to  appear  about  the  corners 
of  her  mouth ;  and  at  last  she  cried 
out  — 

**  Well,  there  is  no  use  quarrelling  with 
a  married  man,  for  he  never  pets  you.  He 
is  familiar  with  the  trick  of  it,  I  suppose, 
and  looks  on  like  an  old  juggler  watching 
the  efforts  of  an  amateur.  See  I  how 
lovely  the  river  is  up  there  by  Chelsea  — 
the  long  reach  of  rippling  gray,  the  green 
of  the  trees,  and  the  curious  silvery  light 
that  almost  hides  the  heights  beyond. 
We  shall  see  the  Thames  often,  shall  we 
not  ?  and  then  the  Severn,  and  then  the 
Sol  way,  and  then  the  great  Frith  of  the 
Forth  ?  When  I  think  of  it,  I  feel  like  a 
bird  —  a  lark  fluttering  up  in  happiness  — 
and  seeing  farther  and  farther  every  min- 
ute. To  see  the  Sol  way,  you  know,  you 
have  to  be  up  almost  in  the  blue;  and 
then  all  around  you  there  rises  the  wide 
plains  of  England,  with  fields,  and  woods, 
and  streaips.  Fancy  being  able  to  see  as 
far  as  a  vulture,  and  to  go  swooping  on 
for  leagues  and  leagues — now  up  amid 
white  peaks  of  snow  —  or  down  through 
some  great  valley  —  or  across  the  sea  in 
the  sunset.  And  only  fancy  that  some 
evening  you  might  find  the  spectral  ship 
beginning  to  appear  in  pale  fire  in  the 
mist  of  the  horizon — coming  on  towards 
you  without  a  sound  —  do  you  know,  that 
is  the  most  terrible  legend  ever  thought 
of?  " 

"What  has  a  vulture  to  do  with  the 
Flying  Dut<5hman?"  said  my  Lady  Tita 
suddenly ;  and  Bell  turned  with  a  start  to 
find  her  friend^s  head  close  to  her  own. 
".You  are  becoming  incoherent-.  Bell,  and 
your  eyes  are  as  wild  as  if  you  were  really 
looking  at  the  phantom  ship.  Why  are 
you  not  driving  r  " 

Because  I  am  not  allowed,"  said  Bell. 

However,  when  we  got  into  the  Clapham 
Road,  Bell  had  her  wish.  She  took  her 
place  with  the  air  of  a  practised  whip; 
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and  did  not  even  betray  any  nenronsness 
when  a  sudden  whistle  behind  us  warned 
her  that  she  was  in  the  way  of  a  tramway- 
oar.  Moreover  she  managed  to  subdue  so 
successfully  her  impatience  to  get  to 
Twickenham,  that  she  was  abl^  to  take  us 
in  the  gentlest  manner  possible  up  and 
across  Clapham  Common,  down  through 
Wandsworth,  and  up  again  towards  Wim- 
bledon. When,  at  length,  we  got  to  the 
brow  of  the  hill  that  overlooks  the  long 
and  undulating  stretches  of  furze,  the  ad- 
miration of  our  Prussian  friend,  which  had 
been  called  forth  by  the  various  parks  and 
open  spaces  in  and  around  London,  almost 
rose  to  the  pitch  of  enthusiasm. 

^  Is  it  the  sea  down  there  ?  he  asked, 
looking  towards  the  distant  tent-poles, 
which  certainly  resembled  a  small  rorest 
of  masts  in  the  haze  of  the  sunshine. 
'*It  is  not  the  sea?  I  almost  expect  to 
reach  the  shore  always  in  England.  Yet 
why  have  you  so  beautiful  places  like  this 
around  London  — -  so  much  more  beautiful 
than  the  sandy  country  around  our  Berlin 

—  and  no  one  to  come  to  it  V  You  have 
more  than  three  millions  of  people  —  here 
is  a  playground  —  why  do  they  not  come  ? 
And  Clapham  Common  too,  it  is  not  used 
for  people  to  walk  in,  as  we  should  use  it 
in  Germany,  and  have  a  pleasant  seat  in  a 
garden,  and  the  women  sewing  until  their 
husbands  and  friends  come  in  the  evening, 
and  music  to  make  it  pleasant,  afterwarcU. 
It  is  nothing  —  a  waste  —  a  landscape 

—  very  beautiful  —  but  not  used.  You 
have  children  on  donkeys,  and  boys  play- 
ing their  games  —  that  is  very  good  —  but 
it  is  not  enough.  And  here,  this  beautiful 
park,  air  thrown  away  —  no  one  here  at 
all.  Why  does  not  your  burgomaster  see 
the  —  the  requirement  —  of  drawing  away 
large  numbers  of  people  from  so  big  a 
town  for  fresh  air ;  and  make  here  some 
amusements  ?  " 

"Consider  the  people  who  live  all 
around,"  said  my  Lady,  **  and  what  they 
would  have  to  suffer." 

"Suffer?"  said  the  young  Prussian, 
with  his  blue  eyes  staring.  "  I  do  not  un- 
derstand you.  For  people  to  walk  through 
gardens,  and  smoke,  and  drink  a  glass  or 
two  of  beer,  or  sit  under  the  trees  and  sew 
or  read  —  surely  that  is  not  offensive  to 
any  person.  And  here  the  houses  are 
miles  away  —  you  cannot  see  them  down 
beyond  the  windmill  there." 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  things  as 
manorial  rights,  and  freeholders,  and  copy- 
holders, and  the  Statute  of  Merton  ?  "  he  is 
asked. 

"  All  that  is  nothing  —  a  fiction,"  he  re- 


torted. You  have  a  €rovemment  in  this 
country  representing  the  people ;  why  not 
take  aU  these  commons  and  use  Uiem  for 
the  people  Y  And  if  the  Government  has 
not  courage  to  do  that,  why  do  not  joar 
municipahties,  which  are  rich,  buy  up  the 
land,  and  provide  amusements,  and  draw 
the  people  into  the  open  air  ?  " 

My  Lady  Tita  could  scarcely  bdiere  her 
ears  in  hearing  a  Prussian  aristocrat  talk 
thus  coolly  of  confiscation,  and  exhibit  no 
more  reverence  for  the  traditional  rights 
of  property  than  if  he  were  a  Parisiaii 
socialist.  But  then  these  boys  of  twenty- 
four  will  dance  over  the  world's  edge  in 
pursuit  of  a  theory. 

Here,  too,  as  Bell  .  gently  urged  our 
horses  forward  towards  the  crest  of  the 
slope  leading  down  to  Bavely  Bridge, 
Von  Rosen  sot  his  first  introduction  to  an 
English  landscape.  All  around  him  lay 
the  brown  stretches  of  sand  and  the  blue- 
green  clumps  of  furze  of  the  common ;  on 
either  side  of  the  wide  and  well-made  road, 
the  tall  banks  were  laden  with  a  tangled 
luxuriance  of  brushwood  and  bramble  and 
wild-flowers ;  down  in  the  hollow  beneath 
us  there  were  red-tiled  farm-buildings  half 
hid  in  a  green  maze  of  elms  and  poplars  : 
then  the  scattered  and  irregular  fielas  and 
meadows,  scored  with  hedges  and  dotted 
with  houses,  led  up  to  a  series  of  heights 
that  were  wooded  with  every  variety  of 
forest  tree ;  while  over  all  these  undula- 
tions and  plains  there  lay  that  faint  pres- 
ence of  mist  which  only  served  to  soften 
the  glow  of  the  afternoon  suusbine,  and 
show  us  the  strong  colours  of  the  picture 
through  a  veil  of  tender  etherial  grey. 

As  we  got  down  the  hill  and  rolled 
along  the  valley,  however,  he  was  not 
much  struck  with  the  appearance  of  our 
first  wayside  oublic  —  *•  The  Duke  of 
Carabridce,  by  o.  Lucas."  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  squalor  about  the  rude  little 
building  and  its  ramshackle  outhouses; 
while  the  open  windows  showed  us  a  small 
and  stuffy  parlour  filled  with  men  who, 
having  nothing  to  do  but  sit  and  drink, 
might  just  as  well  have  been  outside  on 
this  warm  afternoon.  Nevertheless,  there 
was  something  picturesque  about  even  the 
dirt  of  the  place;  while  the  ducks  and 
hens  about,  a  brown  goat,  and  two  or  three 
splendid  dray-horses  being  watered  at  the 
wooden  trough,  gave  the  place  the  look  of 
a  farm-yard.  Bell  drove  on  to  "The 
Robin  Hood,  by  E.  Clark,**  a  much  cleaner- 
looking  inn,  where  Queen  Titania  pointed 
out  a  sort  of  garden  with  bowers  round  it 
as  ou^  best  imitation  of  the  German  beer- 
garden  ;  and  here,  having  given  the  horses 
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a  little  water,  we  turned  back  a  few  yards, 
and  entered  Richmond  Park  hj  the  Robin 
Hood  gate. 

Richmond  Park,  in  the  stillness  of  a  fine 
sunset,  was  worth  bringing  a  foreigner  to 
see.  The  ruddy  light  from  the  west  was 
striking  here  and  there  among  the  glades 
under  the  oaks  ;  across  the  bars  of  radi- 
ance and  shadow  the  handsome  little  bucks 
and  long-necked  does  were  lightly  passing 
and  repassing;  while  there  were  rabbits 
in  thousands  trotting  in  and  about  the 
brackens,  with  an  occasional  covey  of 
jonng  partridges  alternately  regarding  us 
with  upstretched  necks  and  then  running 
off  a  few  yards  further.  But  after  we  had 
bowled  along  the  smooth  and  level  road, 
up  and  through  the  avenues  of  stately 
oaks,  past  the  small  lakes  (one  of  them, 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a  dark  wood, 
gleamed  like  a  line  of  gold)  and  up  to  the 
summit  of  Richmond  Ilill,  Queen  Titania 
had  not  a  word  to  say  further  in  pointinz 
out  the  beauties  of  the  place.  She  haa 
been  officiating  as  conductor,  but  it  was 
with  the  air  of  a  proprietress,  liow,  as  we 
stopped  the  phaeton  on  the  crest  of  the 
hill,  she  was  silent. 

Far  away  behind  us  lay  the  cold  green 
of  the  eastern  sky,  and  under  it  the  smoke 
of  London  lay  red  and  brown,  Wbile  in  the 
extreme  distance  we  could  see  dim  traces 
of  bouses,  and  down  in  the  south  a  faint 
rosy  mist.  Some  glittering  yellow  rays 
«howed  us  where  the  Crystal  Palace,  high 
over  the  purple  shadows  of  Sydenham, 
caught  the  sunlight;  and  up  by  Notting 
Hill,  too,  there  were  one  or  two  les.^  dis- 
tinct glimmerings  of  glass.  But  when  we 
turned  to  the  west,  no  such  range  of  vis- 
ion was  permitted  to  us.  All  over  the 
bed  of  the  river  there  lay  across  the  west- 
em  sky  a  confused  glare  of  pale  gold  — 
not  a  distinct  sunset,  with  sharp  lines  of 
orange  and  blood-red  fire,  but  a  bewilder- 
ing haze  that  blinded  the  eyes  and  was 
rather  ominous  for  the  morrow.  Along 
the  horizon, 

where,  enthroned  in  adamantiDe  state. 
Frond  of  her  bards,  imperial  Windaor  sits," 

there  was  no  trace  of  the  grev  towers  to 
be  made  out,  but  a  confused  and  level 
mass  of  silver  streaks  and  lines  of  blue. 
Nearer  at  hand,  the  spacious  and  wooded 
landscape  seemed  almost  dark  under  the 
glare  of  the  skv ;  and  the  broad  windings 
of  the  Thames  lay  white  and  clear  between 
the  soft  green  of  the  Twickenham  shores 
and  the  leafy  masses  of  umbrageous 
Ham." 

Doesn't  it  seem  as  though  the  strange 


light  away  up  there  in  the  north  and  out 
in  the  west  lay  over  some  unknown  coun- 
try," said  Bell,  with  her  eyes  filled  with 
the  glamour  of  the  sunset,  "  and  that  to- 
morrow we  were  to  begin  our  journey  into 
a  great  praive,  and  leave  houses  and  peo- 
ple for  ever  behind  us  ?  You  can  see  no 
more  villages,  but  only  miles  and  miles  of 
woods  and  pllains,  until  you  come  to  a  sort 
of  silver  mist,  and  that  might  be  the  sea.*' 
And  Bell  stands  on  the  edge  of  this 
wild  and  golden  desert,  and  a  melancholy 
look  comes  into  her  eyes.  For  she  is  fond 
of  houses  and  her  fellow-creatures,  and 
here,  just  close  at  hand  —  down  there, 
in  Twickenham,  in  fact  —  there  is  a  com- 
fortable dining-room  and  some  pleasant 
friends,  and  one  attentive  person  in  par- 
ticular, who  is  perhaps  a  little  sorry  to  bid 
her  good-by.  Yet  she  does  not  falter. 
To-morrow  morning  she  will  hold  out  her 
hand  —  a  tender  and  wistful  smile  will 

only  half  convey  her  sadness  " 

Here  Bell  made  a  cut  at  Pollux,  both 
the  horses  sprang  forward  with  a  jerk  that 
had  nearly  thrown  the  Lieutenant  into  the 
road  (for  he  was  standing  up  and  holding 
on  bv  the  hood),  and  then,  without  another 
word,  she  rattled  us  down  into  Richmond. 
Getting  sharply  round  the  corner,  she 

Eretty  nearly  took  a  wheel  off  the  omni- 
us  that  was  standing  in  front  of  the 
King's  Head,  and  iust  escaped  knocking 
down  a  youth  in  white  costume  and  boat- 
ing shoes,  who  jumped  back  on  the  pave- 
ment with  an  admirable  dexterity.  Nor 
would  she  stop  to  eive  us  a  look  at  the 
Thames  from  the  bridge  —  we  only  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  broad  bend  of  the  water, 
the  various  boats  and  their  white-clad 
crews,  the  pleasant  river-paths,  and  the 
green  and  wooded  heights  all  around.  She 
swept  us  along  the  road  leading  into 
Twickenham,  past  the  abodes  of  the  Or- 
leanist  Princes,  and  into  the  narrow  streets 
of  the  village  itself,  until,  with  a  proud 
and  defiant  air,  she  pulled  the  horses  up 
in  front  of  Dr.  Ashburton's  house. 

There  was  a  young  man  at  the  window. 
She  pretended  not  to  see  him. 

When  the  servants  had  partly  got  our 
luggage  out,  the  young  man  made  his  ap- 
pearance^ and  came  forward,  in  rather  a 
frightened  way,  as  I  thought,  to  pay  his 
respects  to  my  Lady  Tita  and  Bell.  Then 
he  glanced  at  the  Uhlan,  who  was  careful- 
ly examining  the  horse's  fetlocks  and  hoofs. 
Finally,  as  the  Doctor  had  no  stables,  Mas- 
ter Arthur  informed  us  that  he  had  made 
arrangements  about  putting  up  the  horses; 
and  while  the  rest  went  into  the  house,  he 
volunteered  to  take  the  phaeton  round  to 
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the  inn.  He  and  the  Count  went  off  to- 
gether. 

Then  there  was  a  wild  commotion  on 
the  first  landing,  a  confused  tumble  and 
rush  down  stairs,  and  presently  Bell  and 
Tita  were  catching  up  two  boys  and  hug- 
ging them,  and  pulling  out  all  sorts  of 
mysterious  presents. 

"Hehl  how  tens  tee,  Jeck?  gaily?" 
cried  Auntie  Bell,  whose  broad  Cumber- 
landshire  vastly  delighted  the  youn^ters. 
"Why,  Twom,  thou's  growin*  a  big  lad 
,  — thou  mud  as  weel  be  a  sodger  as  at 
schuil.  Can  tee  dance  a  whornpipe  yet? 
—  what,  nowther  o*  yeV  Dost  think  Ts 
saun  to  gie  a  siller  watch  to  twa  feckless 
fallows  that  canna  dance  a  whornpipe  ? 

But  here  Bell's  mouth  was  stopped  by  a 
multitude  of  kisses,  and,having  had  to  con- 
fess that  the  two  silver  watches  were 
really  in  her  pocket,  she  was  drawn  into 
the  parlour  by  the  two  boys,  and  made  to 
stand  and  deliver. 


CHAPTER  m. 
<*PRINZ  EUOEN,  DER  EDLE  RITTER.'' 

*'  What  can  Tommy  Oiislow  do? 
He  can  drive  a  plmetoti  and  two. 
Can  Tommy  Ontlovr  do  no  more?  " 

Meanwhile,  what  had  become  of  the 
Lieutenant,  and  Arthur,  and  Castor  and 
Pollux,  to  say  nothing  of  the  phaeton, 
which  had  now  been  transferred  from  its 
accustomed  home  in  Surrey  to  spend  a 
night  under  a  shed  in  Twickenham  ?  The 
crooked  by-ways  and  narrow  streets  of 
that  curious  little  village  were  getting 
rapidly  darker  under  the  falling  dusk,  and 
here  and  there  orange  lamps  were  begin- 
ning to  shine  in  the  blue-gray  of  the  twi- 
light, when  I  set  out  to  discover  the  stable 
to  which  our  horses  had  been  confided.  I 
had  got  but  half-way  to  the  public-house, 
when  I  met  Arthur.  The  ordinarily  mild 
and  gentle  face  of  this  young  man  — which 
would  be  quite  feminine  in  character,  but 
for  a  soft,  pale-yellow  moustache  —  looked 
rather  gloomy. 

**  Where  is  the  Count  V    I  asked  of  him. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  German  fellow  ?  " 
he  said. 

The  poor  young  man  I  It  was  easy  to 
detect  the  cause  of  that  half-angry  con- 
tempt with  which  he  spoke  of  our  lieu- 
tenant. It  was  jealousy,  with  its  green 
eyes  and  dark  imaginings ;  and  the  even- 
ing, I  could  see,  promised  us  a  pretty 
spectacle  of  the  farce  of  Bell  and  the 
Dragon.  At  present  I  merely  recjuested 
^  Master  Arthur  to  answer  my  question. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  with  a  fine  expression 


of  irony  —  the  unhappy  wretch  I  as  if  it 
were  not  quite  obvious  that  he  was  mort? 
inclined  to  cry  —  "if  you  want  to  keep 
him  out  of  the  police-oflSce,  you'd  better 

go  down  to  the  stables  of  the   . 

has  raised  a  prettv  quarrel  there,  I  ctin 
tell  you  —  kicked  the  ostler  half  across  the 
yard  —  knocked  heaps  of  things  to  smith- 
ereens —  and  is  ordering  everybody  abont. 
and  fuming  and  swearing  in  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent inarticulate  languages.  I  wish  you 
joy  of  your  companion.  You  will  have 
plenty  of  adventures  by  the  way;  bat 
what  will  you  do  with  all  the  clocks  jon 
gather?" 

Go  home,  you  stupid  boy,  and  thank 
God  you  have  not  the  gift  of  sarcasm. 
Bell  is  waiting  for  you.  You  will  talk 
very  sensibly  with  her,  I  dare  say;  bat 
don't  make  any  jokes  —  not  for  some 
years  to  come." 

Arthur  went  his  way  into  the  twilight, 
as  wretched  a  young  man  as  there  was 
that  evening  in  Twickenham. 

Now  in  iront  of  the  public-house,  and 
adjoining  the  entrance  into  the  yard,  a 
small  and  excited  crowd  had  collected  of 
all  the  idlers  and  loungei*s  who  hang  about 
the  doors  of  a  tavern.  In  the  middle  of 
them  —  as  you  could  see  when  the  yellow 
light  from  the  window  streamed  through 
a  chink  in  the  cluster  of  human  figures  — 
there  was  a  small,  square-set,  bandy-legged 
man,  with  a  red  waistcoat,  a  cropprd 
head,  and  a  peaked  cap,  with  the  peak 
turned  sideways.  He  was  addressing  his 
companions  alternately,  in  an  odd  mix- 
ture of  Buckinghamshire  patois  and  Mid- 
dlesex pronunciation,  somewhat  in  this 
fashion :  — 

"I  baint  afeard  of  'm,  or  any  other 
darned  foreigner,  the  .     An*  Fve 

looked  arter  awsses  afore  he  wurborn,  and 
rd  like  to  see  the  mahn  as  '11  tell  me  what 
I  don't  know  about  *em.  I've  kept  my 
plaace  for  fifteen  yur,  and  I'll  bet  the  coot  oi* 
my  bahck  as  ray  missus  *ll  say  there  niver 
wur  a  better  in  the  plaace ;  an'  as  fur  thaht 
^—  furrener  in  there,  the  law  *11  teach 
him  summut,  or  Vm  werry  much  mistaken. 
Eh,  ArryV   Baint  I  right  ?  " 

This  impassioned  appeal  from  the  ex- 
cited small  man  was  followed  by  a  gen- 
eral chorus  of  assent. 

I  made  my  way  down  the  yard,  between 
the  shafts  of  dog-carts  and  the  poles  of 
disabled  omnibuses  that  loomed  from  out 
the  darkness  of  a  long  and  low  shed.  Down 
at  the  foot  of  this  narrow  and  dusky  chan- 
nel, a  stable  door  was  open,  and  the  faint 
yellow  l\ght  occasionally  caught  the  figure 
of  a  maL  who  was  busy  grooming  a  horse 
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outside.  As  I  picked  my  way  over  the 
rough  stones,  I  coald  hear  that  he  was  oo- 
casionally  interrupting  the  hissing  noise 
peculiar  to  the  work  with  a  snatch  of  a 
song,  carelessly  sung  in  a  deep  and  suf- 
ficiently powerful  voice.  What  was  it  he 
Bang? 

**Prim  Eugetif    der    edle  Ritter  

hisssasss  wolW   dem  Kaiser  toiednm 

kriegen  wo  I  my  beauty  —  so  ho !  

Siadt  und  Festung  Belgorod!  hold  up, 

m  J  lad  1  wo  ho  I 

**  Hillo,  Oswald,  what  are  you  about  ?  " 

**  Oh,  only  looking  after  the  horses," 
said  onr  young  Uhlan,  slowly  raising  him- 
self up. 

He  was  in  a  remarkable  state  of  undress 
—  his  coat,  waistcoat,  and  collar  having 
been  thrown  on  the  straw  inside  the 
stable  —  and  he  held  in  his  hand  a  brush. 

"  The  fellows  at  this  inn  they  are  very 
ignorant  of  horses,  or  very  careless." 

"  I  hear  you  have  been  kicking  *em  all 
about  the  place." 

"  Why  not  ?  You  go  in  to  have  a  glass 
of  beer  and  see  the  people.  You  come 
back  to  the  stables.  The  man  says  he  has 
fed  the  horses — it  is  a  lie.  lie  says  he 
has  groomed  them — it  is  a  lie.  Jott  im 
Himm'd!  can  I  not  see?  Then  I  drive 
him  away  —  I  take  out  com  for  myself 
also  some  beans  —  he  comes  back  —  he  is 
insolent  —  I  flinj?  him  into  the  yard  —  he 
falls  over  the  pail  —  he  lies  and  groans  — 
thai  is  very  good  for  him,  it  wilt  teach 
him  to  mind  his  business,  not  to  tell  lies, 
and  to  steal  the  price  of  the  corn.** 

I  pointed  out  to  this  cool  young  person 
that  if  he  went  kicking  insolent  ostlers  all 
over  the  country,  he  would  get  us  into 
trouble. 

**  Is  it  not  a  shame  they  do  not  know 
their  work?  and  that  they  will  ruin  good 
horses  to  steal  a  sixpence  from  you  ?  " 

**  Besides/*  I  said,  "  it  is  not  prudent  to 
quarrel  with  an  ostler,  for  you  must  leave 
your  horses  under  his  care;  and  if  he 
should  be  ill-natured,  he  may  do  them  a 
mischief  during  the  night." 

The  Count  lau<;hed,  as  he  untied  the 
halter  and  led  Pollux  into  a  loose  box. 

"Do  not  be  alarmed.  I  never  allow 
any  man  to  lock  up  my  horses  if  I  am 
among  strangers.  I  do  that  myself.  I 
will  lock  up  this  place  and  take  the  key, 
and  to-morrow  at  six  I  will  come  round 
and  see  them  fed.  No  1  you  must  not  ob- 
ject. It  is  a  great  pleasure  of  mine  to  look 
after  horses,  and  I  shall  become  friends 
wiUi  these  two  in  a  very  few  days.  You 
must  let  me  manage  them  always." 

**  And  groom  them  twice  a  day  ?  "  ' 


^Nee,  Jott  hewahrel  When  there  is  a 
man  who  can  do  it,  I  will  not ;  but  when 
there  is  no  one,  it  is  a  very  good  thing  to 
help  yourself.** 

Lieutenant  Oswald  von  Eosen  had 
clearly  learned  how  to  conjugate  the  verb 
requiriren  during  his  sojourn  in  Bohemia 
and  in  France.  He  made  another  raid  on 
the  corn  and  split  beans,  got  up  into  the 
loft  and  crammed  down  plenty  of  hay, 
then  bringing  a  heap  of  clean  straw  into 
the  place,  tossed  it  plentifully  about  the 
loose  box  devoted  to  Pollux,  and  about 
Castor's  stall.  Then  he  put  on  his  upper 
vestments,  brought  away  the  candle, 
locked  the  door,  and  put  the  key  in  his 
pocket,  humming  all  the  time  something 
about  "  die  dreirml  hunderttausend  Mann.'* 
When  we  had  got  to  the  gate  of  the 
yard,  he  stalked  up  to  the  small  crowd  of 
idlers,  and  said  — 

**  Which  of  you  is  the  man  who  did  tum- 
ble over  the  pail?  It  is  you,  you  little 
fellow?  Well,  you  deserve  much  more 
than  you  got ;  but  here  is  a  half-crown  for 
you  to  buy  sticking-plaster  with." 

The  small  ostler  held  back,  but  his  com- 
panions, who  perceived  that  the  half-crown 
meant  beer,  urged  him  to  go  forward  and 
take  it ;  which  he  did,  saying  — 
"  Well,  I  doan't  bear  no  malice." 
"  And  next  time  you  have  gentlemen*8 
horses  put  into  your  stables,  don't  try  to 
steal  the  price  of  their  com,'*  said  the 
Lieutenant ;  and  with  that  he  turned  and 
'Walked  away. 

**  Who  is  the  gentleman  who  came  with 
me  ?  "  asked  my  young  friend,  as  we  went 
back  to  the  house ;  "  he  is  a  nice  young 
man,  but  he  does  not  know  the  difference 
between  hay  and  straw,  and  I  begged  him 
not  to  remain.  And  he  would  not  drink 
the  beer  of  this  public-house ;  but  that  is 
the  way  of  all  you  Englishmen — you  are 
so  particular  about  things,  and  always 
thinking  of  your  health,  and  always  think- 
ing of  living,  instead  of  living  and  thinking 
nothing  about  it.  Ah,  you  do  not  know 
how  fine  a  thmg  it  is  to  live  until  you 
have  been  in  a  campaign,  my  dear  friend ; 
and  then  you  know  how  fine  it  is  that  you 
can  eat  with  great  hunger,  and  how  fine  it 
is  when  you  get  a  tumbler  of  wine,  and 
how  fine  it  is  to  sleep.  You  are  very  glad, 
then,  to  be  able  to  walk  firm  on  your  legs, 
and  find  yourself  alive  and  strong.  9ut 
always,  I  think,  your  countrymen  do  not 
ei\joy  being  alive  so  much  as  mine ;  they 
are  always  impatient  for  something,  trying 
to  do  something,  hoping  for  something,  in- 
stead of  being  satisfied  of  finding  every 
'  day  a  good  new  day,  and  plenty  of  satis- 
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faction  in  it,  with  talking  to  people,  and 
seeing  things,  and  a  cigar  now  and  again. 
Just  now,  when  I  wake,  I  laugh  to  myself, 
and  say,  *  How  very  good  it  is  to  sleep  in 
a  bed,  and  shut  yourself  out  from  noise, 
and  get  up  when  you  please  I '  Then  you 
have  a  good  breakfast,  and  all  the  day 
begins  afresh,  and  you  have  no  fear  of 
being  crippled  and  sent  off  to  the  hospital. 
Oh  I  it  is  very  good  to  have  this  freedom 

—  this  carelessness — this  seeing  of  new 
things  and  new  people  everv  day.  And 
that  is  a  very  pretty  young  lady  become, 
your  Miss  Bell :  I  do  remember  her  only  a 
shy  little  girl,  who  spoke  German  with 
your  strange  English  way  of  pronouncing 
the  vowels,  and  was  very  much  bashful 
over  it.  Oh  yes,  she  is  very  good-looking, 
indeed;  her  hair  looks  as  if  there  were 
streaks  of  sunshine  in  the  brown,  and  her 
eyes  are  verv  thoughtful,  and  she  has  a 
beautiful  outline  of  the  chin  that  makes 
her  neck  and  throat  very  pretty.  And, 
vou  know,  I  rather  like  the  nose  not 
booked,  like  most  of  your  English  young 
ladies ;  when  it  is  a  little  the  other  way, 
and  fine,  and  delicate,  it  makes  the  face 
piquant  and  tender,  not  haughty  and  cold, 
nickt  wahr  t  But  yet  she  is  very  English- 
looking  ;  I  would  take  her  as  a  —  as  a  —  a 

—  type,  do  you  call  it?  —  of  the  pretty 
young  Englishwoman,  well-formed,  open- 
eyed,  with  good  healthy  colour  in  her  face, 
and  very  frank  and  gentle,  and  independ- 
ent, all  at  the  same  time.  Oh,  she  is  a 
very  good  girl  —  a  very  good  girl,  I  can 
see  that." 

"  Yes,'*  I  said,  "  I  think  she  will  marry 
that  young  fellow  whom  you  saw  to-night.*' 

"  And  that  will  be  very  good  for  him," 
he  replied,  easily ;  "for  she  will  look  after 
him  and  give  him  some  common  Hcuse. 
He  is  not  practical ;  he  has  not  seen  much ; 
he  is  moody,  and  nervous,  and  thinks 
greatly  about  trifles.  But  I  think  he  will 
be  very  amiable  to  her,  and  that  is  much. 
You  know,  all  the  best  women  marry 
stupid  men." 

There  was,  however,  no  need  for  our 
going  into  that  dangerous  subject ;  for  at 
this  moment  we  arrived  at  Dr.  Ashbur^ 
ton*8  house.  Von  Rosen  rushed  upstairs 
to  his  room,  to  remove  the  traces  of  his 
recent  employment ;  and  then,  as  we  both 
entered  the  drawing-room,  we  found  Bell 
standing  right  under  the  central  gaselier, 
which  was  pouring  its  rays  down  on  her 
wealth  of  golden-brown  hair.  Indeed,  she 
then  deserved  all  that  Von  Rosen  had  said 
about  her  being  a  type  of  our  handsomest 
young  Englishwoman  —  rather  tall,  well- 
formed,  showing  a  clear  complexion,  and 


healthy  rosiness  in  her  cheeks,  while  there 
was  something  at  once  defiant  and  gentle 
in  her  look.  Comely  enough  she  was  to 
attract  the  notice  of  any  stranger ;  bat  it 
was  only  those  who  had  spent  years  with 
her,  and  had  observed  all  her  winning 
ways,  her  unselfishness,  and  the  rare  hon- 
our and  honesty  that  lay  behind  all  her 
pretty  affectations  of  petulance,  and  the 
wild  nonsense  of  her  tongue,  who  could 
really  tell  what  sort  of  young  person  oar 
Bonny  Bell  was.  She  was  sufficienilj 
handsome  to  draw  eyes  towards  her : 

Bat  if  ye  saw  that  whioh  no  eyes  can  see. 
The  inward  beauty  of  her  lovely  spirit. 
Garnished  with  heavenly  gifts  of  high  degree. 
Much  more  then  would  ye  ivonder  at  that 
sight 


There  dwell  sweet  Love  and  constant  Cbaadtj, 
Unspotted  Faith,  and  comely  Womiuibood, 
Regard  of  Honour,  and  mild  Modesty." 

And  it  must  be  said  that  during  this 
evening  Bell's  conduct  was  beyond  all 
praise.  Arthur  Ashburton  was  rather 
cold  and  distant  towards  her,  and  was  ob- 
viously in  a  rather  bad  temper.  He  even 
hovered  on  the  verge  of  rudeness  tow  »rda 
both  herself  and  the  Lieutenant.  Now, 
nothing  delighted  Bell  more  than  to  vary 
the  even  and  pleasant  tenor  of  her  life 
with  a  series  of  pretty  quarrels  which  had 
very  little  element  of  seriousness  in  them ; 
but  on  this  evening,  when  she  was  pro- 
voked into  quarrelling  in  earnest,  nothing 
could  exceed  the  goc^  sense,  and  gentle- 
ness, and  forbearance  she  showed.  At 
dinner  she  sat  between  the  young  barrister 
and  his  father,  a  quiet,  little,  gray-haired 
man  in  spectacles,  with  small  black  eyes 
that  twinkled  strangely  when  he  made  his 
nervous  little  jokes,  and  looked  over  to  his 
wife  —  the  very  matter-of-fact  and  roseate 
woman  who  sac  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
table.  The  old  Doctor  was  a  much  more 
pleasant  companion  than  his  son ;  but  Bell, 
with  wonderful  moderation,  did  her  best 
to  re-establish  good  relations  between  the 
moody  young  barrister  and  herself.  Of 
course,  no  woman  will  prolong  such  over- 
tures indefinitely ;  and  at  last  the  young 
gentleman  managed  to  establish  a  more 
serious  breach  than  he  had  dreamed  oL 
For  the  common  talk  had  drifted  back  to 
the  then  recent  war,  and  our  lieutenant 
was  telling  us  a  story  about  three  Uhlan- 
en,  who  had,  out  of  mere  bravado,  ridden 
down  the  main  street  of  a  French  village, 
and  out  at  the  other  end,  without  having 
been  touched  by  the  shots  fired  at  them. 
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when  young  Ashburton  added,  with  a 
laugh  — 

"I  suppose  they  vere  so  padded  with 
the  watches  and  jewellery  they  had  gath- 
ered on  their  way,  that  the  bulleta  glanced 

Count  von  Rosen  looked  across  the 
table  at  the  young  man,  with  a  sort  of 
wonder  in  his  light-blue  eyes ;  and  then, 
with  admirable  self-control,  he  turned  to 
my  Lady  Tita,  and  calmly  continued  the 
story. 

But  as  for  Bell,  a  blush  of  shame  and 
exceeding  mortification  overspread  her 
features.  No  madness  of  jealousy  could 
excuse  this  open  insult  to  a  stranger  and  a 
guest.  From  that  moment.  Bell  ^dressed 
herself  exclusively  to  the  old  Doctor,  and 
took  no  more  notice  of  his  soi)  than  if  he 
had  been  in  the  moon.  She  was  deeply 
hurt,  but  she  managed  to  conceal  her  dis- 
appointment; and  indeed,  when  the  boys 
came  in  after  dinner,  she  had  so  far  picked 
up  her  spirits  as  to  be  able  to  talk  to  them 
in  that  wild  way  which  they  regarded  with 
mingled  awe  and  delight.  For  they  could 
not  understand  how  Auntie  Bell  was  al- 
lowed to  use  strange  words,  and  even  talk 
Cumberlandshire  to  the  Doctor's  own 
face. 

Of  course  she  plied  the  boys  with  all 
sorts  of  fruit  and  sweetmeats,  until  Tita 
coming  suddenly  back  from  the  campaign 
in  France  to  the  table  before  her,  peremp- 
torily ordered  her  to  cease.  And  then 
Bell  gathered  round  her  the  decanters. 

*•  I  say,  Jack,"  she  ob3erved  in  a  whisper, 
though  looking  covertly  at  Queen  Tita  all 
the  time,  that's  good  for  a  fellow  that's 
got  a  cold  ?  " 

^  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Master  Jack, 
properly. 

"What's  good  for  a  cold,  you  stupid, 
small  boy  ?  " 

*^But  you  haven't  got  a  cold,  Auntie 
BelL" 

Oh,  haven't  1 1  You  don't  know  there 
are  all  sorts  of  colds.  There's  the  little 
fairy  that  sits  and  tickles  you  with  a  feath- 
er, just  now  and  again,  you  know ;  and 
there's  the  sweep  that  drives  a  tremendous 
whalebone  brush  up  and  down,  and  makes 
vou  blue  in  the  fac;e  with  fighting  him. 
Mind  when  the  sweep  does  get  hold  of 
yon,  it's  a  terrible  bother  to  shunt  him 
out." 

**Bell,''  said  my  Lady,  with  a  sharp- 
ness that  made  the  boys  look  frightened, 
**you  must  not  teach  the  children  such 
phrases." 

"  I  think  it's  very  hard  that  a  grown-up 
person  can't  speak  there  words  without 


being  scolded,"  remarked  Bell,  confiden- 
tially, to  Master  Tom;  and  that  young 
ruffian,  looking  covertly  at  his  mother, 
grinned  as  widely  as  a  mouthful  of  apple 
would  let  him. 

So  the  boys  had  their  half-glass  of  wine, 
and  Bell  swept  them  away  uith  her  into 
the  drawing-room,  when  the  women  left 

"  A  very  bright  young  lady  —  hm  I  —  a 
very  bright  and  pleasant  young  lady  in- 
deed," said  the  Doctor  stretching  out  his 
short  legs  with  an  air  of  freedom,  and  be- 
ffinning  to  examine  the  decanters. 
don't  wonder  the  young  fellows  rave  about 
her ;  eh,  Arthur,  eh  ?  " 

Master  Arthur  rose  and  left  the  room. 

"Touched,  ehV"  said  the  father,  with 
his  eyes  twinkling  vehemently,  and  his 
small  gray  features  twisted  into  a  smile. 
"  Hit  hard,  eh  ?  Gad,  I  don't  wonder  at 
it ;  if  I  were  a  young  fellow  myself —  eh, 
eh?  Claret?  Yes.  But  the  young  fel- 
lows now  don't  sing  about  their  laughing 
Lalage,  or  drink  to  Glycera,  or  make  jokes 
with  Lydia ;  it  is  all  dreaminsr,  and  read- 
ing, and  sighing,  eh,  eh?  That  boy  of 
mine  has  gone  mad  —  heeds  nothing  —  is 
ill-tempered  " 

"  Decidedly,  Doctor." 

"Eh?  Ill-tempered?  Why,  his  moth- 
er daren't  talk  to  him,  and  we're  glad  to 
have  him  go  up  to  his  chambers  again.  Our 
young  friend  here  is  of  another  sort ;  there 
is  no  care  about  a  woman  tempering  the 
healthy  brown  of  the  sun  and  the  weather, 
eh?  — is  there,  eh?" 

Why,  my  dear  Doctor,"  cried  the  Lieu- 
tenant, with  a  prodigious  laugh,  "don't 
you  think  Lydia's  lover  —  Lydict^  die,  you 
know  —  he  was  very  glad  to  be  away  from 
rough  sports  ?  He  had  other  enjoyments. 
I  am  brown,  not  because  of  my  wish,  but 
that  I  have  been  made  to  work,  that  is 
all." 

The  Doctor  was  overjoyed,  and  per- 
hapSy  a  trifle  surprised,  to  find  that  this 
tall  Uhlan,  who  had  just  been  grooming 
two  horses,  understood  his  references  to 
Horace ;  and  he  immediately  cried  out  — 

"  No,  no ;  you  must  not  lose  your  health, 
and  your  colour,  and  your  temper.  Would 
vou  have  your  friends  say  of  you,  who 
have  just  been  through  a  campaign  in 
France  — 

.  *  Cur  Deque  militaris 
Inter  ssqaales  militat,  Qallica  nee  lupatis 
Temperat  ora  firenis'  T 

Eh,  eh?" 

"  Temperat  ora  f rents — it  is  a  good  motto 
for  our  ariving  excursion,"  said  the  Count ; 
**but  was  it  your  Miss  Bell  who  called 
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your  two  fine  horses  by  such  stupid  names 
as  Castor  and  Pollux  ?  '* 

"  Nevertheless,"  paid  the  Doctor,  ei^jerly. 

Castor  was  said  to  have  great  skill  in  the 
management  of  horses,  —  eh,  eh  ?  " 

"Certainly,"  said  the  Count.  "And 
both  together  they  foretell  good  weather, 
which  is  a  fine  thing  in  drivine." 

"  And  they  were  the  goils  of  boun- 
daries," cried  the  Doctor. 

"And  they  got  people  out  of  trouble 
when  everything  seemed  all  over,"  re- 
turned the  Count, "  which  may  also  happen 
to  our  phaeton/' 

"And  —  and  —  and"  —  here  the  Doc- 
tor's small  face  fairly  gleamed  with  a  joke, 
and  he  broke  into  a  thin,  high  chuckle  — 
*•  they  ran  away  with  two  ladies  —  eh,  eh, 
eh  ?  —  Did  they  not,  did  they  not  ?  " 

Presently  we  went  into  the  drawing- 
room,  and  there  the  women  were  found  in 
a  wild  maze  of  maps,  eagerly  discussing 
the  various  routes  to  the  North,  and  the 
comparative  attractions  of  different  towns. 
The  contents  of  Mr.  Stanford's  shop 
seemed  to  have  been  scattered  about  the 
room,  and  Bell  had  armed  herself  with  an 
opisometer,  which  gave  her  quite  an  air  of 
importance. 

The  Lieutenant  was  out  of  this  matter, 
BO  he  flung  himself  down  into  an  easy 
chair,  and  presently  had  both  of  the  boys 
on  his  knees,  telling  them  stories  and  pro- 
pounding arithmetical  conundrums  alter- 
nately. When  Queen  Titania  came  to  re- 
lease him,  the  young  rebels  refused  to  go ; 
and  one  of  them  declared  that  the  Count 
had  promised  to  sing  the  "Wacht  am 
Rhein." 

"  Oh,  please  don't,"  said  Bell,  suddenly 
turning  round,  with  a  map  of  Cumberland 
half  hiding  her.  "You  don't  know  that 
all  the  organs  here  have  it.  But  if  you 
would  be  so  good  as  to  sing  us  a  German 
song,  I  will  play  the  accompaniment  for 
you,  if  I  know  it,  and  I  know  a  great 
many." 

Of  course,  the  women  did  not  imagine 
that  a  man  who  had  been  accustomed  to  a 
soldier's  life,  and  who  betrayed  a  faculty 
for  grooming  horses,  was  likely  to  know 
much  more  of  mu»ic  than  a  handy  chorus, 
but  the  Count,  lightly  saying  that  he  would 
not  trouble  her,  went  over  to  the  piano, 
and  sat  down  unnoticed  amid  the  general 
hum  of  conversation. 

But  the  next  moment  there  was  suffi- 
cient silence.  For  with  a  crash  like 
thunder  —  "Heil  das  klang  wie  Unge- 
witterl" — the  young  Lieutenant  struck 
the  first  chords  of  "Prinz  Eugen,"  and 
with  a  sort  of  upward  toss  of  the  head,  as 


if  he  were  making  room  for  himself^  he  ber 
ffan  to  sing  Freiligrath's  picturesque  3<Ar 
dier-song  to  the  wild  and  warlike  and  yet 
stately  music  which  Dr.  Lowe  has  written 
for  it.  What  a  rare  voice  he  had,  too  !  — 
deep,  strong,  and  resonant  —  that  seemed 
to  throw  itself  into  the  daring  spirit  of  the 
music  with  an  absolute  disregard  of  deli- 
cate graces  or  sentimental  effect ;  a  power- 
ful, masculine,  soldier-like  voice,  that  bad 
little  flute-like  softness,  but  the  strength 
and  thrill  that  told  of  a  deep  chest,  and 
that  interpenetrated  or  rose  above  the 
loudest  chords  that  his  ten  fingers  struck. 
Queen  Tita's  face  was  overspread  wiUi 
surprise;  Bell  unconsciously  laid  down 
the  map,  and  stood  as  one  amazed.  The 
ballad,  you  know,  tells  how,  one  calm  night 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  just  after  the 
great  storming  of  Belgrade,  a  young  trum- 
peter in  the  camp  determines  to  leave 
aside  cards  for  a  while,  and  make  a  right 
good  song  for  the  army  to  sing ;  how  be 
sets  to  work  to  tell  the  story  of  the  battle 
in  ringing  verse,  and  at  last,  when  he  has 
got  the  rhymes  correct,  he  makes  the  notes 
too,  and  his  song  is  complete.  "  Ho,  ye 
white  troops  and  ye  red  troops,  come 
round  and  listen  I "  he  cries ;  and  then  be 
sings  the  record  of  the  great  deeds  of 
Prince  Eugene  ;  and  lo  I  as  he  repeats  the 
air  for  a  third  time,  there  breaks  forth, 
with  a  hoarse  roar  as  of  thunder,  the  chorus 
"Prinz  Eugen  der  edle  Ritterl"  until 
the  sound  of  it  is  carried  even  into  the 
Turkish  camp.  And  then  the  yoimg  trum- 
peter, not  dissatisfied  with  his  performance, 
proudly  twirls  his  moustache ;  and  finally 
sneaks  awav  to  tell  of  his  triumph  to  the 
pretty  Marketenderin.  When  our  young 
Uhlan  rose  from  the  piano  he  laughed  in 
an  apologetic  fashion ;  but  there  was  stiU 
in  his  face  some  of  that  glow  and  fire 
which  had  made  him  forget  himself  daring 
the  singing  of  the  ballad,  and  which  had 
lent  to  his  voice  that  penetrating  res<)n- 
ance  that  still  seemed  to  linger  about  the 
room.  Bell  said  "  Thank  you  "  in  rather 
a  timid  fashion ;  but  Queen  Tita  did  not 
speak  at  all,  and  seemed  to  have  forgotten 

OS. 

We  had  more  music  that  evening,  and 
Bell  produced  her  guitar,  which  was  ex- 
pected to  solace  us  much  on  our  journey. 
It  was  found  that  the  Lieutenant  could 
play  that  too ;  and  he  executed  at  least  a 
very  pretty  accompaniment  when  Bell 
sang  "  Der  Tyroler  und  sein  Kind."  But 
you  should  have  seen  the  face  of  Master 
Arthur,  when  Bell  volunteered  to  sing  a 
German  song.  I  believe  she  did  it  to  show 
that  she  was  not  altogether  frightened  by 
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the  gloomy  and  mysterioas  silence  which  he 
preserved,  aA  he  sat  in  a  corner  and  stared 
at  everybody. 

So  ended  our  first  day :  and  to-morjow 
—  why,  to-morrow  we  pass  away  from  big 
cities  and  their  suburbs,  from  multitudes 
of  friends,  late  hours,  and  the  whirl  of 
amusements  and  follies,  into  the  still  seclu- 
sion of  English  country  life,  with  its  simple 
habits,  and  fresh  pictures,  and  the  quaint 
humours  of  its  inns. 


[JVbto  by  Queen  Titaniat  written  at  Twick- 
enham,—  **  The  foregoiDg  pages  give  a  more  or 
1m  accurate  account  of  our  setting-oat,  but 
they  are  all  wrong  about  Bell.  Men  are  &r 
worse  than  women  in  imaginiDg  love-affairs, 
and  supposing  that  girls  think  about  nothing 
dse.  Bell  wishes  to  be  let  alone.  If  gentlemen 
care  to  make  themselves  uncomfortable  about 
her,  she  cannot  help  it;  but  it  is  rather  unfair 
to  drag  her  into  any  such  complications.  I  am 
positive  that,  though  she  has  doubtless  a  little 
pity  for  that  young  man  who  vexes  himself  and 
his  friends  because  he  is  not  good  enough  for 
her,  she  would  cot  be  sorry  to  see  him,  and 
Count  von  Rosen  —  and  some  one  else  be$ide$  — 
all  start  off  on  a  cruise  to  Australia.  She  is 
quite  content  to  be  as  she  is.  Marriage  will 
oome  in  good  time;  and  when  it  comes,  she  will 
get  plenty  of  it,  sure  enough.  In  the  meantime, 
I  hope  she  will  not  be  suspected  of  encouraging 
those  idle  flirtations  and  pretences  of  worship 
with  which  gentlemen  think  they  ought  to  ap- 
proach every  girl  whose  good  fortune  it  is  not  to 
be  married.  T."] 


From  The  Edinburgh  Review. 
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ToERE  used  to  be  an  old  saying,  that 
of  the  smallest  matters  the  law  does  not 
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take  care,^  but  to  the  art  of  lace-making 
that  axiom  certainly  can  no  longer  be  ap- 
plied, since  every  year  now  gives  us  one 
or  more  works  on  the  history,  or  on  the 
reproduction  of  Lace. 

Books  on  both  these  topics  stand  at  the 
head  of  our  article ;  bookd,  some  of  which 
might,  with  great  propriety,  have  been 
treated  of  separately  under  their  respect- 
ive heads,  dia  they  not  all  bear  on^ Lace- 
making  as  one  of  the  Fine  Arts.  By  a 
Fine  Art  is  meant  one  of  those  methods 
by  which  men  of  taste,  intellect,  and 
originality  have  been  able  first  to  express 
themselves,  and  then  to  appeal  to  the 
taste  and  intelligence  of  their  own  and  of 
future  generations.  It  matters  not  what 
be  the  material,  whether  it  be  marble, 
bronze,  canvas,  or  but  a  linen  thread,  fine 
as  that  which  Arachne  span :  whether  the 
tool  be  the  chisel,  the  pencil,  or  the  needle, 
so  that  the  hand  of  the  artist  be  but  pres- 
ent :  and  it  is  from  the  presence  in  Lace- 
making  both  of  harmonious  design  and  of 
suitable  Execution  that  we  claim  for  it  a 
place  as  one  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

Its  obiect  is  ornamentation ;  it  belongs 
to  that  Beautiful  which  it  is  so  sood  to  have 
about  us  after  the  Needful  is  already  there, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  pleasure  which 
it  gives,  but  because  its  very  presence  in- 
dicates leisure,  refinement,  and  a  cultiva- 
tion of  the  artistic  sense.  l*he  title  of 
Laoe-making  to  rank  among  the  Arts  is  a 
valid  one,  and  it  is  one  which  would  be 
more  commonly  recognized  had  not  the 
history  of  Lace  passed  into  the  province 
of  the  antiquarian,  in  the  same  way  that 
its  reproduction  by  hand  and  loom  has 
become  one  of  the  charitable  and  indus- 
trial interests  of  the  day.  The  artist  has 
been  too  much  driven  from  the  field,  or 
only  appears  as  a  collector  of  old  and  cu- 
rious specimens,  so  that  an  absence  of  ar- 
tistic feeling  characterizes  too  many  of  the 
modern  works  on  the  subject,  yet  it  is  our 
intention  to  show  that  as  this  was  not  the 
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case  in  the  p.ixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, so  neither  ought  it  to  be  so  in  our 
own. 

As  a  book  full  of  antiquarian  research, 
or  of  curious  statistics,  Mrs.  Bury  Palliser's 
volume  merits  its  place  at  the  head  of  our 
li.^t.  Nowhere  perhaps  would  it  be  possi- 
ble to  find  uDoer  the  head  of  Lace  a 
greater  number  of  historical  and  archaeo- 
logicaf  facts  than  she  has  collected  in  this 
book,  which  forms  a  real  history  of  Lace, 
illustrative  of  the  manners  of  past  gener- 
ations and  of  distant  countries,  while  it  is 
illustrated  b^  many  beautiful  and  well- 
rendered  designs.  In  this  way  Mrs.  Bury 
Palliser  has  supplied  a  want,  and  she  has 
managed  to  mace  her  subject  popular  bv 
much  of  the  gossip  of  history.  If  her  moa- 
ern  statistics  are  not  valuable,  it  is  be- 
cause all  questions  of  wages  and  labour, 
demand  and  supply,  depend  on  fluctuating 
causes  which  are  sometimes  obscure  and 
often  unexpected,  since,  we  have  just  seen, 
a  national  struggle  and  an  internecine  war, 
can,  in  the  space  of  a  few  months,  revolu- 
tionize many  local  manufactures,  and  ren- 
der former  tables  of  figures  out  of  date, 
and  worthless.  There  is,  however,  one  re- 
spect in  which  this  History  of  Lace  has  not 
answered  expectation :  we  mean  with  re- 
gard to  the  classification  and  nomencla- 
ture of  I^ace.  Some  of  the  curious  errors 
which  occurred  in  its  first  edition  have 
been  removed  from  the  present  one,  but 
not  the  less  must  a  collector,  wishing  to 
identify  his  specimens,  and  to  learn  how 
they  were  made,  where  they  were  made, 
and  when  they  were  made,  rise  from  the 
perusal  of  this  book  more  puzzled  than  in- 
formed, particularly  when  he  sees  the 
name  point  applied  to  fabrics  which  never 
were  made,  and  never  could  be  made  with 
the  needle.  This  is  a  dealer's  error,  really 
out  of  place  in  the  book  of  a  connoisseur, 
a  term  often  ienorantly  used  in  shops,  but 
which  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  misap- 
ply in  a  museum,  and  no  amount  of  anti- 
quarian notes  will  avail  to  distinguish  be- 
tween laces  if  those  broad  distinctions  are 
Lost  sight  of  by  which  alone  Lace  can  be 
correctly  classified. 

With  regard  to  laces,  ancient  and  mod- 
em, it  is  a  pity  that  no  "  natural  system  " 
of  classification  has  ever  been  laid  down. 
The  collection  exhibited  at  Leeds,  by  Mrs. 
Hailstone,  in  1868,  was  indeed  so  classified, 
and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  its 
owner  did  not  in  her  beautiful  catalogue 
more  fully  explain  the  reasons  which  had 
actuated  her  when  she  named  her  speci- 
mens on  the  best  'and  simplest  of  aU  plans, 
namely,  in  right  of  their  nature  only. 


Were  this  plan  once  introduced  we  are 
persuaded  that  it  would  never  go  oat  of 
fashion,  for  it  is  exceedingly  simple.  It  is 
true  that  a  great  scholar  is  reported  to 
have  once  (when  extremely  drunk)  made 
use  of  a  very  improper  expression  with 
regard  to  the  **  nature  of  things ;  "  and  yet, 
in  spite  of  the  annoyance  which  it  may 
have  once  caused  Person,  it  is  the  na- 
ture of  things,"  and  nothing  but  "  the  na- 
ture of  things,"  that  can  stand  the  collec- 
tor in  good  stead  in  his  search  after  knowl- 
edge. 

Lace  is  then  of  three  kinds :  needle-made 
or  pointy  cushion-made,  or  bobbin-lace,  and 
machine-wrought;  and  these  three  kinds 
are  so  distinct  as  never  to  be  confounded, 
and  to  have  their  separate  standards  of 
merit.  A  fourth  place  might  perhaps  be 
found  for  the  composite  class  of  application 
laces,  in  which  all  the  three  methods  are 
mixed,  as  when  pillow-made  sprigs  of 
Brussels,  or  Honiton,  are  applied  by  hand 
to  a  ground  of  machine-made  net. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  give  the  more  un- 
divided attention  to  the  two  first,  we  will 
at  once  dismiss  this  hybrid  class,  while  for 
all  details  as  to  the  third  species  of  Lace, 
we  content  ourselves  by  referring  the 
reader  to  Mr.  Felkin's  volume.  The  in- 
tention and  progress  of  the  Lacc-making 
loom  is  there  well  traced  and  recorded  by 
him,  from  the  time  that  this  miracle  of 
ingenuity  was  first  thought  of  in  1760, 
down  to  its  latest  development,  and  we 
think  that  machine-wrought  lace  has  a 
future  before  it  in  the  increasing  luxury 
of  our  dwelling-houses,  and  in  the  im- 
proved teaching  of  our  schools  of  design. 

We  now  propose  to  speak  of  needle- 
madc'Or  point  lace,  which  is  first  in  order 
of  value,  and  also  of  antiquity,  being  de- 
rived from  the  practice  of  needlework 
among  the  Eastern  nations,  and  which  in 
parts  of  Italy  and  Spain  is  still  known  by 
its  Eastern  name  of  recami  or  reccammaUL 
This  is  the  rarest,  the  most  artistic,  and,  in 
many  of  its  kinds,  the  most  lasting  of  laces, 
while  by  means  of  its  varied  stitches  notn- 
bers  of  objects  can  be  well  represented ; 
thus  flowers,  fruits,  figures,  coats  of  arms, 
sacred  emblems,  and  the  best  geometrical 
designs  are  to  be  seen  among  the  trophies 
of  the  patient  needle. 

This  point-lace  is  divisible  into  many 
sub-classes.  Of  these  are  rose,  or  raised 
point,  called  in  France,  dentelle  h  flewn  vd' 
antes.  Point'Coupi^  or  outwork ;  guipure,*  or 

*  The  derivation  of  this  word  is  mnoh  dispded. 
Bewherelle  Mys  it  comes  from  "guipolrn^wi  In* 
gtrumenl  powrfaire  lafrange  U^rter  The  V«n* 
tiansjadging  from  their  own  habit  of  trmnsposiBg 
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witipped ;  i.e.  over-headed  work,  sewed  oyer 
a  rolled  stuffing  of  parchment  or  cotton. 
Punii  a  maglia,  work  darned  in  upon  the 
meshes  of  a  netted  ( reticella )  ground,  and 
called  in  Fnnce  point-comptdt  because  these 
meshes  are  counted  for  the  design.  Punti 
pasati  is  our  lald-vrork.  Puntt  tirati  is 
c/itM7Jvwork,  where,  as  in  hemstitch,  all  the 
warp  threads  are  drawn  out,  and  the  woof 
ones  are  drawn  together,  and  oversewed  on 
A  pattern.  Puntt  a  stuara^  is  work  on  a 
coarse  maMike  foundation :  punti  in  'gossip 
on  the  contrary,  was  probably  on  a  rdseau 
groond,  as  a  Spanish  dictionary  says  it  is 
•*  muy  delgada  y  traspcwente,^*  Punti  recUi  is, 
like  satin-stitch,  worked  on  a  close  material 
previously  existing,  and  therefore  belong- 
ing to  a  class  of  the  true  recamu  This  is 
the  plumetia  of  the  French  brodeuse,  and 
we  have  seen  the  robe  of  a  West  African 
savage  elaborately  covered  with  designs 
in  this  stitch,  which  were  suoposed  to  have 
a  heraldic  signification,  and  which  were 
certainly  admirably  executed.  Chain- 
stitch,  the  tambour  of  France  and  Scotland, 
is  sparingly  used  in  these  old  designs, 
where  the  stitch  preferred  to  all  others 
was  that  button-hole  stitch  by  which  the 
exquisite  Venetian  punt  in  cere  was  formed 
on  the  foundation  of  a  single  thread. 

The  grounds  of  these  true  point  laces  are 
of  distinct  kinds :  the  best  is  the  r^cau, 
when  the  pattern  lies  on  a  net  ground,  as 
in  the  laces  of  Burano,  Alen^on,  Argentan, 
and  in  the  other  needle  points  of  Angle- 
terre  and  Brusseb.  When  parts  of  the 
design  are  connected  with  what  look  like 
small  knotted  cords,  these  are  termed  the 
bridesy  and  the  knots,  or  thorns,  called  the 
picotSf  are  the  test  of  a  good  worker.* 

The  second  kind  of  Lace  is  the  pillow, 
or  bobbin-made.  This  also  is  hand- 
wrought,  and  in  it,  by  an  ingenious  associ- 
ation of  threads,  a  wandering  plait,  more 
or  less  intricate,  forms  an  agreeable  de- 
sign. As  the  root  of  all  point-lace  is  to  be 
found  in  needlework,  so  the  root  of  all 
bobbin-made  lace  is  to  be  found  in  a  braid 
(lacet)y  or  plait,  made  by  weaving  and 
plaiting  threads  together  on  a  precise  pat- 
tern or  plan.  The  threads,  fastened  to 
small  bobbins  of  bone,  lead,  or  wood,t  are 

lettm  aver  that  it  li  bat  a  oormptioii  of  "punr 
in  ere." 

•  With  regard  to  the  best,  the  Italian  method  of 
making  \h&&picot$  or  thoni^  we  refbr  oar  readers 
to  Mrs.  Uallstone's  yolume  of  "  Designs  fbr  Lace> 
making.*' 

t  These  materials  hare  in  dillbrent  eoantries  glren 
dtflbrent  names  to  the  bobbins,  which  in  France  are 
diflpiy  called  "  UifiueaMx,"  hot  in  Spain  '*paUUo$," 
in  Venice  "  wuuoeke,"  in  Genoa  "  os$i,**  in.Tojiamy 
**piombhii,"  in  BohemU  "klopeln,-  wh|le  Shak- 
speare  called  them  ^ 


thrown  across  the  pillow,  and  plaited 
round  a  number  of  pms ;  each  pin  repre- 
sents a  mesh,  and  in  the  work  the  threads 
traversing  as  they  do  from  left  to  right, 
and  right  to  left  often  weave  at  once  the 
pattern  and  the  ground.  The  work  is  far 
more  laborious  than  could  be  imagined  by 
anyone  who  had  not  tried  it,  though,  by 
the  position  of  the  pillow,  its  fatigue  can 
be  greatly  diminished  or  increased.  The 
English  worker  lays  the  pillow  on  her  lap, 
the  Bohemian  places  it  on  a  small  stand 
in  front  of  her,  but  the  peasant  of  the  Vos- 
ges  sits  on  a  very  low  stool,  and  takes 
what  she  calls  her  tambour  between  her 
knees,  while  she  reproduces  with  astonish- 
ing rapidity  those  small  medallions  and 
sprigs,  for  every  one  of  which  perhaps 
many  dozen  bobbins  have  to  be  kept  m 
motion. 

Yet  work  done  in  this  way,  being  as  it 
were  semi-mechanical,  and  admitting  of  a 
greater  division  of  labour,  must  be  in  a 
measure  inferior  to  true  needle-made  laces : 
being  less  deliberate,  less  finished,  and  less 
purely  under  the  worker's  own  control,  it 
IS  by  so  much  a  less  perfect  expression  of 
any  man's  mind.  It  is  less  artistic,  less 
spontaneous,  it  is  more  quickly  made,  and 
is  therefore  rather  less  costly.  Not  the 
less,  however,  do  some  of  the  fine  cushion- 
laces,  such  as  the  coral-pattern  of  Naples 
and  Lombardy,  the  svklangenmuster  of  Ger- 
many, and  the  sprigs  of  Brussels  and  Hon- 
iton,  deserve  the  greatest  admiration, 
while  in  the  modem  fabric  to  which  the 
nickname  of  "c/iiny"  is  given,  we  have 
copies  on  the  pillow  of  some  of  the  best 
point  desigps  or  the  sixteenth  century. 

From  the  causes  we  have  mentioned 
cushion-lace  must  of  course  be  less  fitted 
than  is  point  for  rendering  the  forms  of 
natural  objects:  thus  scrolls,  arabesques, 
coral  patterns,  vandyke  borders,  and 
flowers  of  a  conventional  type  have  ever 
formed  the  staple  of  its  designs,  both  in 
past  centuries  and  in  its  present  fashion- 
able phase  of  reproduction  by  tape.  One 
of  its  most  homely  forms  is  the  coarse  * 
torchon  lace  to  be  found  in  France,  Portu- 
gal, Galicia,  Bohemia,  Madeira,  Dalecarlia, 
and  the  Tyrol,  and  which,  now  with  one 
ground  and  now  with  another,  may  be 
seen  edging  altar-cloths  in  small  and  poor 
churches. 

Pillow-laces,  especiaUy  when  they  have 
network  grounds,  should  be  judged  entire- 
ly from  these  fonds  or  grounds.  The  old 
ones,  such  as  Mechlin,  have  generallv  a 
hexagonal  mesh ;  but  the  fond  of  modem 

•  3breftoii,Iitmll7,aAif<tr,aooane€lotli. 
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Valencieimes  differs  from  that  of  the  old 
school,  as  do  the  various  fonds  called  of 
"  Mirecourt     (wire-ground)  **  trolly,"  and 

Ave  Maria ; "  and  all  these  are  techni- 
calities which  have  to  be  mastered  before 
one  is  able  to  judge  of  Lace,  since  the  local 
schools  sometimes  adopted  each  other's 
patterns,  but  never  exchanged  their  meth- 
ods of  working  the  ffround.* 

Some  pillow-laces  have  brides  and  picots 
executed  with  wonderful  success,  so  as  to 
produce  the  effect  of  the  brides  and  picots 
'  made  by  the  needle ;  sometimes,  as  in  Brus- 
sels laces,  bobbin-made  springs  .'\re  joined 
by  needle-work,  and  points  are  added, 
which  made  a  composite  fabric ;  and  some- 
times, as  in  the  Calvados,  the  women  use 
a  peculiar  stitch  for  fastening  together 
scrolls  made  on  the  pillow ;  yet,  notwith- 
standing the  presence  of  these  and  other 
composite  varieties,  such  as  Limerick  lace, 
and  the  Halbe-Spitzen  of  Germany,  we  hope 
that  we  have  succeeded  in  proposing  such 
a  simple  natural  system  "  as  will  always 
answer  the  question,  "  how  was  this  piece 
of  lace  made  ? All  the  sub-classes  will 
have  to  be  learnt  by  experience,  by  ttie 
use  of  the  magnifying  glass,  and  by  the 
study  of  old  books,  as  well  as  of  the  vol- 
umes which  we  have  enumerated  at  the 
head  of  this  article. 

Having  ascertained  what  any  specimen 
of  lace  is  —  that  is  to  say,  how  it  was  made 
—  we  take  it  for  granted  that  the  collector 
will  go  0:1  to  inquire  when  was  it  made  ? 

To  appreciate  correctly  the  age  of  any 
piece  of  hice  is  no  easy  task.  It  is  a  great 
matter  to  be  conversant  with  the  best 
books  of  design,  for  these  will  at  least  give 
an  approximate  idea  as  to  the  date  b^ore 
whicn  any  piece  of  lace  was  not  very  likely 
to  have  been  executed.  But  this  is  not 
all.  Some  manufactures,  (sub-classes  of 
point-lace,)  such  as  the  Alen9on  of  the 
Colbert  period,  had  but  a  brief  duration, 
and  others  again,  like  the  dentelles  h  deurs 
colantes  imported  from  Venice,  haa  one 
term  of  life  in  Italy,  and  another  in  France, 
and  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  should 
undertake  to  say  of  any  kind  of  lace  that 
it  was  never  made  in  England.  We  be- 
lieve that  every  lace  made  on  the  conti- 
nent has  been  known  and  worked  here, 
though  it  may  be  but  in  small  (quantities, 
and  at  dates  differing  from  the  time  when 
they  formed  an  actual  school  in  Italy, 
France,  or  Germany.   Thia  point  must  be 

*  The  mesh  of  LUle  was  diamond<4baped :  that  of 

Bfeohlln  was  gix-slded.  but  made  with  three  threads; 
that  of  Valenciennes  hexagonal,  with  two  threads, 
which  are  sometimes  twist^.  and  sometimes  plaited. 
Old  Honiton  has  two  sides  plaited,  and  two  twisted. 


borne  in  mind  whenever  the  archseological 
question  is  put,  and  the  date  of  the  work, 
as  recognized  from  the  style,  material  and 
collateral  evidences,  and  distinct  from  that 
of  the  design^  must  be  ascertained  before 
answering  the  question,  if  the  specimen  is 
of  English  manufacture. 

Observation,  study,  and  great  experi- 
ence are  required  to  enable  any  one  to 
judge  correctly  of  the  age  of  Lace,  and 
even  with  all  these  it  is  much  easier  to 
guess,  or  to  dogmatize,  than  to  hum. 
Without  such  qualifications  a  collector  is 
most  certain  to  be  cheated,  and  what  is 
more  to  cheat  himself,  since  fancied  resem- 
blances, wear  and  tear,  clever  imitations, 
and  clever  mending  all  conspire  to  puzzle 
and  to  deceive  him.  If  he  listens  to  an  or- 
dinary dealer  he  will  be  struck  by  one 
curious  fact,  namely,  that  laces  have  a 
number  of  geographical  names  which  prove 
a  great  addition  to  his  difficulties.  Yet 
we  take  it  for  granted  that  having  settled 
how  a  specimen  was  made,  and  tried  to  set- 
tle when  it  was  made,  our  collector  is  ready 
to  ask,  in  the  third  place,  where  wai  it 
made  ?  Now  though  some  laces,  like  the 
copanaki  (cotton)  and  bi-beli  (silk  lace)  of 
Smyrna,  are  distinctively  local,  nothing 
can  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  be  less  certain 
than  the  habitat  of  laces,  and  yet,  oddly 
enough,  it  has  been  (in  the  absence  of  the 
"  natural  system  "  of  classification)  on  the 
geography  of  Lace  that  its  nomenclature 
has  hitherto  been  mainly  allowed  to 
depend. 

The  result  has  been  the  most  admired 
confusion  in  our  minds  and  in  our  cabi- 
nets, where  laces  are  called  "  Greek  "  if 
they  came  last  from  Malta  or  Corfu  (one 
piece  possibly  being  point  coupd,  made  with 
the  needle,  and  another  a  border  made  on 
the  pillow),  and  where  we  have  specimens 
called  Venetian,  because  they  were  bought 
in  Verona,  though  they  happen  perhaps 
to  be  scraps  of  pillow-made  Flemish,  of  a 
date  prior  to  1750.  In  the  same  way  any 
lace  bought  in  the  Ghetto  is  set  down 
as  Roman,  or  perhaps  as  Milanese  if 
"  four  braccia  "  exactly  like  it  were  seen 
last  month  in  a  shop  near  the  Duomol" 
And  so  it  goes  on,  and  if  at  length  the  col- 
lector becomes  gradually  wise  enough  to 
suspect  that  his  last  Milanese  inyestment 
may  be  genuine  "  Point  d'Angleterre,"  his 
dismay  is  complete,  and  he  is  ready  to 
ffive  up  in  despair  the  task  of  naming  hi) 
favourites  according  to  any  trustworthy 
plan.  And  yet,  as  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
a  geographical  distribution  of  lace,  there 
must  be  some  clue  to  this  labyrinth,  and 
there  is ;  in  the  history  of  the  lace-3choola» 
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and  in  the  literature  of  Lace.  These 
added  to  a  minute  investigation  into  the 
*•  nature  of  things,"  in  the  face  of  the  best 
atte^ted  legends,  will  help  us  to  a  just  de- 
cision. 

Let  no  pedigree  ever  drive  out  of  our 
minds  the  broad  distinctions  of  fact;  let 
ua  be  fully  convinced  of  this,  that  what- 
ever have  been  the  wanderings  of  a  flounce 
in  the  three  hundred  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  point  de  Venise"  was  in 
its  perfection,  no  amount  of  time  or  space 
can  change  ncedle-made  into  bobbin-made, 
convert  wandering  braids  into  Guipure,  or 
**  fond  de  Mirecourt "  into  a  rdseau  of 
Alen9on. 

The  adventures  of  the  flounce  have 
given  rise  to  its  many  aliases,  and  these 
adventures  would  be  amusing  enough  if 
we  could  trace  them.  Let  us  say  that  the 
border  in  question  was  worked  in  some 
convent  in  the  Euganean  Hills  for  a  pre- 
late, who  wore  it  above  his  purple,  and 
gave  it  a  fine  mixed  flavour  of  incense  and 
candle-smoke,  and  of  the  close  oak-chests 
of  his  sacristy.  After  his  death  a  princess 
bought  it  —  her  thoughtless  heirs  sold  it 
—  a  dishonest  servant  stole  it  —  a  print?e's 
favourite  flaunted  in  it — a  needy  mender 
pieced  it,  a  Jew  priced  it,  and  sent  it 
abroad,  to  be  rebou^ht,  resold,  reworn,  re- 
torn,  remended,  and  so  on  till  it  reached 
the  pawn-broker's  shop  in  Paris,  where 
the  English  lady  bargained  for  it,  who  now 
laments  that  her  "  Spanish  guipure  "  was 
so  Badly  torn  at  her  last  ball.  If  the  poor 
lady's  **  Spanish  guipure,"  besides  having 
been  torn  is  challenged,  she  asks  plain- 
tively how  is  she  to  know  what  her  lace 
is? 

She  never  will  know,  unless  she  will 
learn  to  distinguish  point-lace  from  pillow- 
lace,  studies  the  sub-classes  of  these  two 
great  divisions,  and  abandons  the  geo- 
graphical idea,  except  as  far  as  the  schools 
of  lace  can  be  made  to  serve  her  purpose. 

The  schools  had  a  geographical  distribu- 
tion. The  beautiful  geometrical  designs 
of  point  coupd  are  of  Eastern  origin  — 
Venice  and  Zante  were  their  congenial 
homes.  The  r^eaii-ground  laces  of  Alen- 
^on  and  Argentan,  so  well  fitted  for  a 
courtiers  nSfles,  grew  up  round  the 
court  of  the  Grand  Monarque.  Cushion- 
laces,  again,  are  a  fashion  of  the  more 
northern  nations,  existing  often  in  poor  and 
mountainous  regions,  such  as  Bohemia, 
the  Tyrol,  Dalecarlia,  and  the  Vosges.  In 
fact  the  girl  who  plies  what  Sbakspeare 
called  "  the  bones,"  will  generally  be  found 
speaking  a  patois,  and  living  remote  from 
toe  great  centres  of  industry. 

nVlKG  AGE.        VOL.  XXIV.  1129 


Of  all  Lace-schools  the  school  par  excel- 
lertce  was  that  of  Venice ;  and  there,  more 
than  in  any  other  place,  lace  took  its  place 
among  the  Fine  Arts  during  the  last  half 
of  the  sixteenth  and  the  ^rst  two  decades 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Many  causes  contributed  to  this  effect. 
The  period  of  this  Renaissance  was  one 
of  luxury:  tired  of  a  creed  which  con- 
temned the  body,  the  Italians  of  that  dav 
were  learning  from  the  revival  of  Greek 
literature  to  worship  beauty  and  fitness. 
This  age,  that  laughed  with  Pietro  Aretino, 
and  smiled  with  La  Gioconda,  sang  and 
supped,  studied  and  doubted,  and  whether 
as  princes,  prelates  or  merchants,  we  see 
that  the  Medici,  Sforzas,  and  della  Roveres 
required  for  their  pleasure  all  the  services 
of  all  the  arts.  Miniatures  for  their  books, 
cups  for  their  tables,  pictures  for  their 
walls,  and  domes  for  their  churches  —  they 
asked  all  that  art  could  make,  and  they 
were  ready  to  reward  it.  And  of  all  Ital- 
ian cities  none  had  then  a  richer  or  a  gayer 
life  than  Venice.  Those  senators  painted 
by  Tintoret,  those  warriors  of  Giorgione's, 
were  not  anchorets,  and  those  fair-haired 
beauties  whom  Titian  drew  were  possibly 
not  saints,  nay,  they  were  so  extravagant 
in  their  expenditure  and  attire,  that  the 
rulers  of  the  Republic  passed  sumptuary 
laws  to  restrain  them.  Every  ornament 
that  Venice  could  produce  their  fair  ladies 
had  already  adapted  to  their  dress;  and 
not  content  with  these,  the  manufactures 
of  other  countries  were  sought  out  and 
purchased  by  them  in  such  quantities  that 
the  factories  of  the  Republic  were  said  to 
suffer.  Her  Inquisitors  then  took  the  mat- 
ter in  hand.  Here  is  one  of  their  sump- 
tuary laws  with  regard  to  laces  and  braias 
given  in  the  Senate,  March  11th,  1653,  and 
ordered  to  be  published  on  the  stairs  of 
San  Marco,  and  on  the  bridge  of  the 
Rialto,  for  the  edification  of  the  lieges :  — 

**  Id  the  matter  of  the  wearing  apparel  of  the 
women  so  also  of  the  men,  it  is  ordered  that  la- 
dies shall  not  wear  garments  with  gold,  be  these 
Testures,  boddioes,  pettiooats,  or  any  other 
kind  of  olfthing.  .  .  On  blaok  clothes  it  shall 
be  permitted  for  them  to  make  use  of  one  lace 
or  passament,  also  blaok,  and  not  exceeding  two 
lingers  in  depth;  the  sane  to  be  fabricated  in 
this  city.  On  coloured  clothes  a  lace  or  passu- 
ment  of  gold  or  silver  lace  two  Angers  deep.  .  .  . 
On  the  head  it  shall  be  permitted  to  wear  a  cord 
of  gold  or  silver,  bat  no  argheroni  (rooue- 
laures,  a  loooe  oape  thrown  on  like.a  mantilla), 
real  or  false,  or  any  sort  Their  sleeves,  veils, 
bibs,  and  tippets,  or  by  whatsoever  names  they 
call  them,  shall  be  of  any  sort  of  cloth  or  gaoie, 
at  their  good  pleasure,  provided  they  wear  no 
'  laoes » oordsy  or  other  adornments,  neither  made 
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in  needle-point,  Flemish  point,  or  made  in 
Franee,  FUnders,  or  Lorraine,  and  tliat  the  in- 
tention of  imitating  these  works  is  by  all  and 
ibr  all  prohibited,  and  that  for  any  purpose 
whatsoever.*' 

So  spoke  the  Magistrato  delle  Pompe;  and 
truly  the  products  of  Venice  might  have 
satisfied  the  most  luxurious  of  her  dau«;h- 
ters.  When  these  laws  were  affixed  to  the 
Rialto  by  the  Commendatore  Maroni,  the 
artists  of  the  Republic  had  long  vied  with 
each  other  in  the  production  of  beautiful 
designs  for  lace.  We  can  only  mention 
a  few  of  the  best  known  classics  of  the  art 
of  lace-raaking. 

Perhaps  the  earliest  volume  known  to 
collectors  is  the  "Eiemplario  di  Lavori/' 
by  Niccol6  di  Aristotele,  called  il  Zopino : 
Venice,  1530;  of  which  Merli  does  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  the  designs  are  so 
complex  and  beautiful  "as  to  prove  that 
the  art  was  even  at  the  commencement  of 
the  sixteenth  century  at  the  apex  of  per- 
fection." Next  in.  point  of  date  we  have 
the  "Convivio  delle  Belle  Donne/'  1532; 
and  the  "  Giardinetto  nuovo,"  1542 ;  but 
if  priority  were  to  be  accorded  on  account 
of  excellence,  the  first  place  mu*t  be  a^- 
siffned  to  the  "  Corona  "  of  Cesare  Vecell  o, 
a  Venetian  whom  tradition  long  persisted 
in  calling  the  brother  of  Titian.  The 
work  is  not  extremely  rare,  but  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful.  Its  editions  are  of 
1591-2, 1600.  and  1608.  The  well-known 
works  of  Federigo  Vinciolo  have  aho  gone 
through  many  editions,  and  were  trans- 
lated into  the  French  and  German  about 
1599.  Then  we  have  a  curious  little  vol- 
ume, belonging  to  the  collection  of  the  late 
M.  Yemenez,  called  **  Serena  Opera  nuova 
di  Ricami,"  1564 ;  a  fine  work  by  Mathio 
Pagan,  1548 ;  a  "  Lucidario  di  Ricami,"  by 
Toretto,  1556 ;  and  many  more  works  by 
Fabriani,  Ciotti,  Rossi,  Fasini,  Nardi,  FoUi, 
and  Florini.  generally  called  by  such  fanci- 
ful titles  as  the  "  Speochio,"  the  "  Tesoro," 
the  **  Trionfo,"  and  the  like.  In  1558,  ap- 
peared a  book  of  gold  braids,  entitled 
"Lo  Splendpre  delle  Virtuose  Donne," 
sold  at  the  Call'  dell'  Acqua  Sftn  Zulian, 
where  it  is  to  be  feared  that  it  may  have 
acted  as  a  corrective  to  the  sumptuary 
laws  of  the  Inquisitors  of  State.  In  fact 
the  magistrates  must  have  had  their  time 
fully  occupied  if  they  read,  censured  or 
licensed  all  the  books  and  patterns  which, 
in  this  prolific  half-century,  were  offered  to 
the  ladies  of  Venice.  Crood  artists  took 
up  the  subject :  for  example,  the  two  books 
of  Calepino  (1564)  were  illustrated  bv 
Zoan  Andrea  Vavassore,  <*detto  il  Guad- 
agniao,"  or  the  usurer,  a  pupil  of  Man- 


tegna's,  who  lived  to  a  great  age,  tume  1 
his  talents  to  various  purposes,  and  was 
known  as  a  copyist  of  every  style  then  in 
repute  including  that  of  Albert  Ddrer. 
He  was  probably  well  paid  for  his  lace 
plates,  and  he  is  by  no  means  the  only 
painter  whom  we  9ee  so  employing  hu 
pencil.  In  those  days  Art  may  have  been, 
ai  Mr.  Longfellow  says  it  was,  "  still  reli- 
gion,'' but  it  was  also  bread-winning. 
Thus,  when  Geoffroi  de  Bourges  would 
draw  designs  for  tapestry,  and  Rafiaellini 
del  Garbo  for  Church  embroideries,  when 
Sansovino  and  Donatello  modelled  door- 
panels,  and  Raibolini  engraved  letters  for 
the  Aldine  printers,  what  wonder  then  if 
the  artist's  hand  is  to  be  seen  in  books  of 
lace ;  that  when  Rapliael  made  cartoons  for 
tapestry  hangings,  a  Diirer  should  furnish 
six  plates  of  lacet  patterns,  and  il  Guada- 
gniuo  fill  a  volume  with  designs  for  Cu*- 
worke  of  Venice. 

In  referring,  however,  in  this  place  to 
Venetian  lace  books  and  their  compilere 
we  do  not  wish  to  be  supposed  to  have 
exhausted  the  subject  of  the  ancient  litera- 
ture of  Lace.  Say  rather  that  we  have 
never  entered  on  it,  because  our  space  for- 
bids. A  French  book  on  Lace  (1605), 
called  Discours  du  Lacis,"  says  of  the 
subject  — 

**  Et  jamais  oe  disconrs  ne  se  verront  finy. 
Non  plus  que  le  laois  qui  serrent  infiny; " 

and  wo  find  t6e  same  danger  ahead  of  oar- 
selves  in  this  paper.  There  is  so  much 
that  might  be  said  of  French,  German. 
English,  and  Flemish  books:  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  never  yet  met  with  a  Spanish 
one:  of  the  extraordinary  collection  that 
once  belonged  to  M.  Yemenez :  of  the  col- 
lection exhibited  by  Mrs.  Hailstone,  so  pe- 
culiarly rich  in  rare  English  volumes :  of 
the  libraries  of  Venice  and  Bologna;  in 
short,  the  field  is  too  large,  and  we  prefer 
to  refer  our  readers  to  a  very  exhaustiTe 

Eaper  on  the  subject  once  published  hy 
L  d'Adda,  in  the  ^  Gazette  des  Beaux- 
Arts,"*  and  to  the  many  beautiful  vol- 
umes which  in  the  British  Museum  and  in 
the  Biblioth^ue  de  TArsenal,"  in  Fkrk 
may  be  seen  in  unwontedly  fine  preserva- 
tion. They  will  well  repay  inspection. 
In  the  meantime  we  have  restricted  oor- 
selves  to  those,  or  to  a  few  of  those  which 
are  illustrative  of  the  great  Lace- School  of 
Venice. 

Their  authors  were  not  always  laymen ; 
for  instance,  there  is  one  well-known  book 
by  Fra  Hieronimo,  an  Observantine  monl^ 

•  Faili^  1868-1 
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of  Frioli,  and  dedicated  by  him  to  a  lady 
of  the  great  Veronese  house  of  Canossa. 
The  cler^  decidedly  approved  of  books 
which  rejoiced  in  such  names  as  "  Devoir 
des  Filles,"  "Pompe  di  Minerva,"  or 
** Mirror  of  Virtuous  Ladies;''  in  fact, 
their  titles  with  hardly  an  exception  harp 
on  the  duty  of  women  to  keep  at  home 
and  employ  their  fingers ;  and  really,  when 
one  has  seen  a  few  of  the  sites  in  Italy 
made  tragic  by  the  loves  and  hates  of  fair 
ladies,  one  cannot  wonder  that  in  such  an 
age  of  violence  and  of  unbridled  passions 
an  exhortation  about  *'domum  mansit, 
lanam  fecit, '  should  be  frequently  oflfered 
to  the  sex  by  their  bcbt  friends.  If  one 
Dieeting  at  the  masque  served  to  inflame 
Borneo  with  love  for  the  beautiful  Capulet, 
if  the  real  tragedy  of  Buondelmonte,  and 
the  intended  tragedy  of  the  Ricciardi 
bride  are  average  specimens  of  the  mis- 
chief which  in  those  days  a  woman's  face 
could  cause  and  a  woman's  heart  compass, 
small  wonder,  then,  that  an  Observantine 
praised  the  needle,  and  that  the  sign  of 
the  tortoise,  the  emblem  of  a  home-keep- 
ing woman,  might  be  often  seen  as  the 
'  vignette  of  these  books  about  Lace. 

The  Church,  however,  apart  from  any 
educational  prestige  which  lace-making 
might  possess,  fostered  the  art  for  its  own 
sake.  Look  at  Cardinal  Bentivoglio's 
portrait  by  Vandyck;  how  superbly  the 
lace  lies  over  his  robes.  Such  churchmen 
were  not  likely  to  be  easily  satisfied ;  and 
there  was  always  the  altar,  deserving  the 
best  work  that  pious  fingers  could  exe- 
cute. The  very  mysteries  of  the  Sacra- 
ment were  covered  with  veils  of  lace ;  and 
when  both  religion  and  common  life  had 
had  their  share  of  such  decoration,  death 
claimed  a  due,  and  demanded  lace  for  the 
shroud  and  the  sheet  I 

Such,  then,  was  the  lace  school  of  Ven- 
ice in  its  palmy  days,  when  cunbing  fin- 
gers sewed  it,  artistic  pencils  designed  it, 
and  when  there  were  not  wanting  willing 
and  able  pens  to  describe  the  varied  beau- 
ties of  trine,  ricami,  and  merlettu  ♦ 

The  Venetian  patterns  of  this  period 
are  simply  the  best  that  ever  existed. 

•  The  derlvatloiw  of  these  nunee  are  Interesting 
•ud  unggesUve.  "  7Wn«,"  (torn  the  Spanish  verb  to 
interlace  bv  plaiting,  and  trena,  a  plait.  **  Ricami,** 
rroin  a  Ueorew  term,  to  design,  and  to  work  upon  a 
ground  already  existing.  "  Alerlelti,'*  from  *'merto*' 
a  battl«fiiient,  denoting  thus  a  pointed,  toothed  bor- 
der. In  the  same  way  Calabrian  pillow-laoe  is  called 
*  ^ptzzUW*  or  Uttle  pleoes»  I  e.  tags,  or  puntani,  a 
form  of  punti,  points^  or  stitches,  and  of  the  Vene- 
tian vert),  ponlegaiare,  to  trim  with  laoe^tltehes 
*rhe  German  word  tpUze  means  simply  pointy  I.e. 
of  the  needle;  though  it  is  applied  to  bobbin  and 
machine-made  ar  tides. 


Gothic,  Saracenic,  and  Renaissance  de- 
signs were  all  adapted  for  their  use.  On 
one  pase  we  see  the  trefoil,  quatrefoil,  the 
cinqueu)il  and  the  circle,  witn  all  possible 
combinations  of  the  vertical  and  the  hori- 
zontal line :  on  another  the  Cross  with  all 
its  accessories  and  emblems,  while  the 
sacred  monograms,  and  the  Lily  of  the 
Annunciation,  furnish  a  second  store  of 
patterns.  Then  come  heraldic  devices, 
perhaps  the  arms  of  the  della  Roveres 
worked  in  with  those  of  another  noble 
Italian  house  for  some  bride's  trousseau: 
to  be  followed  by  scrolls  of  the  finest 
cinquecento  design,  or  by  more  realistic 
wreaths  and  vases,  bells  and  pomegran- 
ates," and  finally  by  delicate  arabesques, 
and  those  careful  geometric  patterns  of 
which  the  derivation  is  truly  Oriental. 
There  is  a  copy  of  the  Koran,  now  in  the 
Royal  Library  of  Windsor,  of  which  the 
borders  forcibly  recall  the  lace  patterns  of 
Cesare  Vecelli,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  Venice  did  draw  much  of  her  in- 
spiration from  Oriental  sources.  The 
whole  art  of  Venice,  like  much  of  that  of 
Spain  and  of  Sicily,  has  this  strongly 
Eastern  tinge.  The  Moorish-looking  win- 
dows that  look  down  into  the  canals :  the 
wall-veil  decorations  of  a  hundred  tints 
that  incrust  the  facades  of  her  palaces : 
the  passion  for  splendid  colours  which  her 
artists  have  perpetuated  in  the  robes  of 
the  people  they  painted:  the  strange 
greens  and  yellows,  and  the  striped  dra- 
peries so  dear  to  Paul  Veronese :  the 
general  use  of  gold  thread  and  embroidery 
on  clothes;*  —  all  these  are  things  re- 
minding us  of  the  East,  of  that  East 
which  sent  into  the  port  of  Venice  the 
arts,  the  raiment,  the  barbaric  pearl  and 
gold,  the  apes  and  peacock,  the  spices  and 
sweet  wines  of  the  Levant. 

In  industrial  design,  in  the  elaboration 
and  repetition  of  the  infinimerU  petit,^  the 
East  has  ever  excelled.  Let  any  art- 
student  examine  for  himself  the  textile 
fabrics  and  embroideries  in  the  South 
Kensineton  Museum,  and  then  let  him  take 
note  of  those  now  (thanks  to  Dr.  Forbes 
Watson's  care),  so  well  arranged  in  the 
Museum  of  the  India  Office,  and  he  will 
be  struck  at  once  by  the  difference  between 
Eastern  and  Western  art.  How  much 
imagination,  pathos,  quaint  ugliness,  and 
infinite  variety  is  there  not  in  the  needle- 
work of  medieval  Germany  and  France  t 

•  "Valance  of  Venice  gold  In  needle-work.**^ 
Tamkig  qf  the  Shrew, 

t  **  L'^tude  des  Inflnlment  petiti  a  pris  dans  litis, 
toire  de  I'Art  uae  gnuide  importance."  Cav.  Q. 
d'Adda. 
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The  German  orphreys  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  fifteenth  century  (no.  8667),  a  piece 
of  Italian  embroidery  of  the  same  date 
(no.  1260),  with  some  of 'the  table  covers, 
hoods  (no.  8833\  pede-cloths,  and  maniples 
exhibited  at  South  Kensington  are  so 
many  poems  or  pictures  in  needlework. 
After  making  due  allowance  for  the  dis- 
colouration and  damage  done  by  time  to 
such  specimens  as  the  celebrated  Syon 
Cope,  we  still  feel  that  in  these  works  of 
art  it  is  always  their  matter  and  manner 
rather  than  their  material  which  must  have 
attracted.  Turn  again  to  the  Oriental 
fabrics  and  embroideries  at  the  India 
Museum.  What  limited  imagination  and 
illimitable  patience,  what  perfect  contrast 
of  colours,  what  gorgeousuess  of  line  and 
material,  what  unity  of  design,  what  uni- 
form excellence  of  execution!  How  much 
more  gratified  h«re  is  the  eye,  how  much 
more  readily  tired  is  the  mindl  The 
East  seems  to  think  as  it  were  but  once ; 
she  decides,  and  in  her  decision  errs  not, 
so  she  can  trust  to  thisperfection  to  atone 
for  her  repetitions.  The  West,  far  more 
tentative,  and  never  truly  satisfied  with 
her  own  success,  alters,  and  rarely  repeats. 
One  country  only  there  is  that  in  this,  as 
in  many  other  respects,  seems  to  hold  a 
middle  position  between  these  two  inQu- 
ences.  We  mean  Russia,  whose  church 
stufis  and  embroideries  have  about  them 
much  of  Eastern  splendour  and  monotony 
of  design.  Even  the  coarse  pillow-laces 
made  by  the  peasants  in  some  of  her  gov- 
ernments, for  example,  in  that  of  Moscow, 
have  a  semi-Oriental  tinge,  and  suggest 
rather  the  border  of  an  Indian  vase  or 
shawl  than  the  works  of  Western  Europe. 
Did  this  characteristic  of  Russian  art  come 
to  her  as  it  did  to  Venice  from  the  East, 
from  Byzantine  waters  ?  or  is  there  not  a 
missing  link  to  be  seen  in  the  gold  em- 
broideries of  Tiflis,  and  in  the  needle- 


work of  the  Tartar  women  of  the  Crimea,  » had  another  lady  in  his  service,  a  Mme.  de 


whose  embroideries  on  crape  have  a  great 
affinity  with  those  of  Upper  India?  It 
almost  looks  as  if  Russia,  preserving  the 
memory  of  I  er  Tartar  invaders,  as  we 
know  that  she  does  in  some  of  her  cus- 
toms, many  of  her  idioms,  and  in  not  a 
few  proper  names,  had  also  derived  from 
them  her  needlework  and  embroideries. 
If  this  could  be  proved,  the  fact  would  be 
doubly  interesting  from  the  very  certain 
one  that  it  is  to  her  Mohammedan  con- 
querers  that  India  owes  her  needlework 
and  the  rise  of  her  textile  arts. 

We  have  said  so  much  about  the  Eastern 
derivation  of  Venetian  art,  because  the 
derivation  of  any  art  is  always  a  curious 


BQbjeot  and  one  replete  with  interest, 
whether  looked  at  from  the  artistic  or 
from  the  ethnological  point  of  view.  Hie 
planting  in  of  any  industry  is  a  simpler 
subject,  but  also  not  without  its  attrac- 
tions. One  of  the  greatest  successes  that 
ever  was  achieved  in  the  way  of  trans- 
planting, as  far  as  Lace  is  coacemed,  was 
that  of  the  minister  Colbert  when  he  es- 
tablished the  manufactures  of  AleD9on. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  matter  of  **  point 
d'Alen9on,"  its  origin,  history,  and  duration, 
that  Mrs.  Bury  Palliser's  account  is  unsat- 
isfactory, but  she  fails,  we  think,  to  appre- 
ciate the  difficulties  with  which  the  Minis- 
ter had  to  contend,  as  well  as  the  wide 
scope  of  his  undertaking.  We  propose, 
therefore,  to  throw  a  good  deal  of  new 
light  on  his  proceedings  by  referring  to 
the  State  Papers  of  Venice,  begging  the 
reader  as  we  do  so  to  bear  in  mind  the 
only  good  French  laces  not  made  on  the 
pillow  came  from  that  school.  How  much 
trouble  and  intrigue  it  cost  Colbert  to  im- 
port and  transplant  the  art  will  be  seen 
from  some  letters  which  are  courteously 
placed  at  our  disposal  by  Mr.  Rawdon 
Brown,  than  whom  no  one  is  better  ae- 
quainted  with  the  contents  of  the  Vene- 
tian archives,  and  these  papers  have  been 
extracted  by  him  with  great  care  and 
judgment  from  those  of  the  Inquisitors  of 
State. 

Colbert," says  Mrs.  Bury  Palliser,  "in 
1665,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  Sieur 
Ruel,  selected  Madame  Gilbert,  a  native 
of  Alen^on,  already  acquainted  with  the 
art  of  making  Brussels  point,  and  making 
her  an  advance  of  50,000  crowns,  estal^ 
lished  her  at  his  chflteau  of  Louray,  near 
Alen9on,  with  thirty  forewomen  w^om  he 
had,  at  great  expense,  caused  to  be  brought 
over  from  Venice  (p.  140).  By  these 
workwomen  hangs  a  tale :  Colbert,  not 
content  with  the  admirable  Mme.  Gilbert, 


Bris,  the  wife  of  one  of  his  clerks,  who  at 
his  request  and  probably  at  his  charge? 
went  to  Italy  "  to  see  the  curiosities  of 
Rome  and  Venice,"  and  in  reality  to  in- 
duce female  workers  to  emigrate  to  France. 
She  ha4  an  accomplice  in  Venice,  Mme.  de 
Temi6,  also  a  Frenchwoman,  who  residing 
there,  learned  all  that  was  to  be  learned 
in  the  Republic,  and  also  bribed  workers 
to  leave  their  country  for  the  service  and 
rewards  of  King  Louis,  and  of  a  Minister 
who  displayed  in  all  this  affair  an  amount 
of  caution  and  of  astuteness  worthy  of  the 
Scottish  parentage  of  which  he  was  so 
proud.  The  news  of  his  machinations  and 
of  their  successful  results  in  the  rise  of  a 
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jnrcat  French  school  of  point  lace,  came  at 
last  to  the  ears  of  the  innate,  not  because 
they  were  discovered  in  Venice,  but  be- 
cause they  were  reported  to  them  by  their 
envoy  in  raris. 

In  August  1567,  Marc  Antonio  Giustinian 
wrote :  — 

*«  Most  illustrious  and  excellent  my  masters  : 
—  The  war*  which  ought  to  mduce  all  minds 
to  apply  themselves  to  great  things,  does  not 
avail  to  divert  your  sons  from  small  matters, 
and  with  regard  to  them  they  form  no  great 
hopes.  .  .  .  Venice  point,  thut  called  layoro 
rf'a  ria  has  been  intrwiuced  here  a  year  since, 
and  the  tradespeople  who  have  taken  it  up  have 
laboured  at  it  with  great  assiduity,  though  I 
know  not  with  what  gain  to  themselves.  Now 
they  are  exerting  themselves  to  the  utmost  to 
draw  profit  from  it,  and  they  have  got  up  a  fund 
for  the  business,  400  lire  of  their  money,  the 
whole  with  the  help  and  consent  of  the  Minister 
Colbert.  ...  It  is  even  in  deliberation  to  in- 
duce by  large  promises  a  certain  pattern  de- 
mgner,  Pietro,  that  he  might  cone  to  his  city. 
He  is  at  the  head  of  his  profession.  The  sur- 
name of  this  person  I  would  have  you  know  is 
Margeri,  but  he  is  vulgarly  called  Pietro  Ca- 
botto  .  .  .  They  wish  to  alienate  and  secure  to 
thenoselves  the  very  first  masters  of  this  art.  I 
bring  this  under  notice  of  your  eminences.*' 

JVTiether  II  Cabota  went  to  France  or  not, 
we  cannot  tell,  but  the  complaints  and 
warnings  go  on.  The  ambassaaor,  Miohiel, 
writes :  —  *•  Paris,  October  14, 1671.  .  .  - 
Gallantly  is  the  Minister  Colbert  on  the 
way  to  bring  the  lavori  cTaria  to  perfection. 
This  is  called  Venice  point,  and  is  a  thing 
allowed  by  every  one  to  be  very  difficult 
to  render  with  any  perfectness.  ..." 
He  goes  on  to  tell  of  Mtno.  de  Bris  and 
her  intrigues,  and  says  that  "  he  (meaning 
Colbert)  is  open-eyed  to  all  that  regards 
the  functions  of  my  ministry.**  That  the 
Venetians  were  both  jealous  and  uneasy 
appears  again  some  ten  years  after  the 
first  warmng,  when  Domenigo  Contarini 
boasts  that  *•  he  has  penetrated  the  inten- 
tions of  this  Minister  Colbert  to  transplant 
into  this  kingdom  factories  of  sublimates, 
ceruse^  and,  cinabri  di  Venezia.^*  He  prom- 
ises to  take  all  steps  in  his  power  to  pre- 
vent these  injuries  to  his  native  country, 
**  too  much  prejudiced  already  by  the  man- 
ufacture in  France  of  mirrors  and  punt'  in 
aria,  which  work  they  can  now  do  here  to 
admiration.   Paris:  April  14, 1677." 

In  ten  years,  then,  the  art  had  been  ac- 
quired and  an  industry  established  which 
threatened  the  schools  and  workrooms  of 
Venice.   This  punf  in  aria,  however,  like 

•  The  War  of  the  Succession,  terminated  by  the 
Peace  of  Breda,  1607. 


the  guipures  and  denldles  h  fleurs  volanfesy 
did  not  remain  in  fashion  in  France; 
ruffles  and  laces,  more  adapted  to  the  use 
of  the  tailor  and  the  milliner,  were  de- 
manded, and  of  all  the  laces  made  and 
taught  in  Venice,  the  rdseau  groundwork 
of  Surano  alone  maintained  its  place  and 
gave  birth  to  the  rdseau  grounded  point 
d*Alengon,  so  much  and  so  justly  admired. 

It  was  fashion  which  in  France,  and  in 
the  Low  Countries,  first  demanded  net- 
ground  laces,  and  whether  made  by  needle, 
by  bobbins,  or  by  loom,  it  is  this  net- 
ground  which  has  been,  and  still  is,  pre- 
ferred for  most  practical  purposes*  Even 
as  a  pillow  work  it  is  extraordinarily 
tedious  to  make,*  but  fashion  must  be 
gratified,  and  so  the  demand,  and  with  it 
the  supply  increase  year  by  year.  At 
present  the  general  favourites  are  Valen- 
ciennes, that  true  dentelle  linge,  and  servant 
of  all  work,  and  black  silk  laces  from  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Genoa, 
Malta,  and  the  island  of  Gozzo  produce 
these  in  amazing  quantities,  but  they  are 
also  to  be  got  in  the  Vosges,  and  there  is  a 
species  produced  in  the  Bohemian  high- 
lands which,  though  pricked  from  Maltese 
patterns,  is  inferior  both  in  handling  and 
m  the  hue  of  the  silk  to  the  laces  of  the 
South  of  Europe.  Something  might 
surely  be  done  by  the  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce to  remedy  the  defect  in  the  material, 
and  there  is  every  encouragement  to  do  so 
since  the  success  which  has  attended  the 
Archduchess  Sophia's  Bohemian  schools 
for  the  making  of  Brussels  lace.  Both 
plal  point  and  point  </*  aiguille  have  been 
mastered  in  that  country,  and  the  thread 
is  got  direct  from  Brussels.  In  the  same 
way  with  the  school  in  the  female  prison 

! Piazza  delle  Termini)  in  Rome.  There 
burteen  Belgian  nuns,  of  the  order  de 
la  Providence,**  control,  and  nurse  and 
teach  a  couple  of  hundred  outcasts  of  the 
Roman  populace,  employing  them  in  a 
manufacture  of  which  those  who  have 
either  visited  the  workroom,  or  seen  the 
specimens  exhibited  in  Paris  in  1867,  will 
readily  admit  the  success.  These  nuns 
import  from  Belgium  the  patterns,  the 
bobbins,  and  the  thread.  And  here  we 
would  venture  to  offer  a  suggestion  to 
those  interested  in  the  reproduction  of 
laces,  and  in  the  establishment  of  lace- 
schools,  whether  at  home  or  in  the  Colo- 
nies. Get  the  best  designs,  get  the  best 
materials,  get  the  best  teachers,  and  im- 
port them  alL   Archduchess  Sophia  did 

•  A  piece  of  yalenolennet  exhibited  In  progress, 
at  Paris  in  1867,  had  1,200  bobbins  attached  to  it 
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BO  in  Bohemia,  and  then  out  of  her  Bohool, 
at  first  taught  by  Belgian  women,  a  set  of 
scholars  has  come  who  are  now  able  to 
teach  in  their  turn. 

It  is  in  vain  to  hope  to  copj  lace  faith- 
fully  with  different  materials.  If  the 
thread  be  coarser  or  finer,  if  it  weighs  but 
a  few  fractions  more  or  less,  and  be  a  little 
more  or  a  little  less  tightly  twisted :  if  the 
bobbin  be  heavier  or  lighter,  and  so  pulls 
the  work  but  a  trifle  more,  and  if  the  pat- 
tern has  been  pricked  by  some  one  nnao- 
customed  to  that  particular  kind  of  design, 
how  can  the  result  be  satisfactory  ?  It  is 
sure  to  be  extremely  the  reverse,  and  af- 
ter all  the  labour  and  expense  thrown 
away  upon  it,  an  article  with  an  insufficient 
edge,  with  a  jumble  of  Moorish  and  Chris- 
tian devices,  with  ill-turned  corneri  and 
with  gaping  loops,  will  but  ill  repay  those 
who  have  tried  to  get  foreign  laces  copied 
or  adapted  in  England. 

Yet  such  laces  are  both  made  and 
bought  —  only  a  want  of  culture  in  pur- 
chasers and  wearers  maintaining  such  bad 
art  in  our  manufactures.  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold  has  filled  many  pages  with  elo- 
quent hints  that  we  are  m  many  things 
but  Philistines  at  the  best,  and  in  this  par- 
ticular it  would,  indeed,  seem  as  if  culture 
were  often  wanting.  Add  to  this  our  im- 
patience of  the  labour  and  time  required 
for  the  honest  elaboration  of  any  work,  so 
called,  of  art,  and  we  shall  have  to  confess 
that  while  the  causes  of  our  deficiencies 
remediable.  Why  have  we  no  such  laces 
are  not  to  our  credit,  they  are  at  least 
as  those  of  Brussels,  no  such  designers  as 
those  of  Bayeux,  no  such  blondes  as  those 
of  Calais  V  Why  do  people  make  and  buy 
tape  and  crochet  imitations,  and  why  are 
the  peasantry  of  Bucks  always  to  make 
worse  lace  than  those  of  the  Puy  and  the 
Vos^es  ?  Because  they  have  no  sense  of 
excellence,  and  no  teachers.  Because  such 
schools  as  those  of  Cappoquin,  and  of  the 
Catholic  Orphanage  at  Liverpool  are  the 
exception,  not  the  rule ;  because  we  have 
no  good  local  collections,  as  at  Le  Puy, 
and  because  our  public  one  at  South  Ken- 
sington is,  both  m  its  arrangement  and  in 
its  catalogue,  the  reverse  of  satisfactory. 
We  are  accordingly  not  surprised  to  find 
that  in  the  International  Exhibition  Re- 
port of  1871,  the  specimens  of  Lace  are 
declared  to  be  "  neither  numerous  nor  of 
varied  kinds.  We  hope  in  future  years  to 
welcome  many  more  contributions,  and  we 
desire  to  encourage  many  other  contribu- 
tors. The  very  high  prices  obtained  by 
dealers  in  old  lace  ought,  surely,  to  stimu- 
late the  efibrts  of  the  present  age.  Why 


should  not  such  a  price  be  attainable  in  the 
nineteenth  as  it  was  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury ^" 

The  statistics  of  the  Lace  trade  in  Ire- 
land, and  its  history  as  narrated  by  Mrs. 
Meredith,  do  not  alter  our  opinion.  Take, 
for  example,  the  fate  of  the  crochet  imita- 
tion which  once  in  the  districts  of  Cork 
and  Clones  employed  so  many  thousand 
hands.   Is  its  remuneration  in  1871  what 
it  was  in  1857  V    Very  far  firom  it,  for  the 
manufacture  which  possessed  no  merit  bat 
its  ingenuity,  has  almost  fallen  into  diause. 
Would  a  more  artistic  article  always  main- 
tain its  value  ?   We  believe  that  it  would, 
and  therefore  it  is  that  we  hail  with  pleas- 
ure not  only  the  attempts  at  the  reproduc- 
tion of  Lace  in  this  country,  but  also  a 
scheme  for  its  manufacture  in  India.  A 
plan  for  this  purpose  has  originated  with 
Dr.  Forbes  Watson,  and  we  need  not  tell 
visitors  to  the  Museum  of  the  India  Office^ 
or  remind  readers  of  this  Review,^  of  his 
perfect  acc^uaiutance  with  the  people  of 
India,  their  dresses,  their  textile  labrics. 
and  their  aptitude  for  all  the  arts  and  ap- 
pliances of  omamentatian.   Apt  they  are, 
indeed,  and  yet  to  judi^e  by  the  specimens 
of  work  taught  in  the  Mission  Schools  of  In- 
dia, one  would  say  that  much  was  being 
done  to  destroy  the  artistic  sense  of  young* 
India,  by  the  well-meaning  persons  who 
have  introduced  Indian  children  to  the 
tawdry  mats,  and  samplars  of  Western  civ- 
ilization.   It  became  necessary,  then,  for 
Dr.  Forbes  Watson  to  choose  with  some 
judgment  the  soil  in  which  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  anew  industry  which  will  assuredly 
be  nothing  if  not  artistic.   Considering  the 
needlework  of  the  East  as  likely  to  be  still 
what  its  riami  were  of  old,  at  once  the 
forerunner  and  the  best  nurse  for  Lace, 
Dr.  Forbes  Watson  will  probably  take  as 
the  nucleus  of  his  operations  those  Mussol- 
maun  houses  in  Calcutta  which  Hre  exclu- 
sively occupied  in  embroideries  made  by 
the  needle.   Trained  to  its  use  thoi^e  Ori- 
ental floors  may  be  trusted  to  produce  all 
the  purUi  of  Venice,  and  to  give  us  work 
as  artistic  as  was  ever  made  in  the  isles  of 
Greece  or  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic. 
We  wish  good  speed,  then,  to  an  undertak- 
ing which  seems  to  have  for  its  very  foun- 
dation a  propriety  and  fitness  in  the  ^  nsr 
ture  of  things.''   But  these  fingers  most 
be  well  taught,  and  with  a  hope  of  success 
before  us,  it  will  surely  be  worth  while  to 

five  this  school  the  best  materials  and  the 
est  instructors,  otherwise  we  shall  be 
found  to  contribute  only  to  the  decay  of 

•  Edin.  Rev.  vol.  czzvi.  p.  126w 
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iodigenoas  art,  and  as  regards  Lace  to  fall 
into  a  line  of  ''  imitation  "  laces  only ;  that 
is,  of  getting  an  inferior  representation  by 
inferior  methods,  with  inferior  materials,  of 
what  is  in  itself  good  and  worthy  of  being 
reproduced.  Now,  if  Colbert  could  succeed, 
by  painstaking  and  a  ten  years*  effort 
^t  for  France  not  imitations,  but  a  trans- 
planted and  adapted  excellence,  this  In- 
dian project  ougnt  not  to  be  allowed  to 
drop  or  fail. 

To  impart  a  new  industry  to  the  great- 
est of  our  dependencies,  to  revive  an  all 
bat  extinct  art  on  a  great  and  remunera- 
tive scale,  to  obtain  well-executed  point 
lace  at  a  moderate  cost,  while  we  employ 
many  hands  in  a  novel  way  of  bread  win- 
ning, is  not  a  trivial  task  or  an  unworthy 
hope.  It  has  a  bearing  on  the  practical 
education  and  welfare  of  some  portion 
of  mankind,  and  as  such  it  would  seem  to 
elevate  the  love  of  Lace  as  a  taste,  and 
the  reproduction  of  Lace  as  a  Fine  Art,  a 
good  deal  above  the  mere  study  of  things 
infinitely  dmalL 


From  The  Cornhlll  Magazine. 
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It  has  been  said  that  China  is  the  only 
country  in  the  world  where  fashion  is  not 
synonymous  with  change;  and  there  un- 
doubtedly is  an  unparalleled  degree  of 
monotony  in  the  customs,  habits,  and  ideas 
of  the  whole  pig-tailed  race.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  differences  in  the  pronunciation 
of  the  language  and  of  varieties  of  climate, 
Canton  or  any  large  city  in  the  south  of 
China,  is  but  a  reflection  of  Peking  or  of 
any  large  city  in  the  north,  and  vice  versd. 
The  same  style  of  architecture  is  observ- 
able in  the  buildings,  and  exactly  the  same 
customs  prevail  among  the  people,  who 
have  been  robbed  of  fill  origmality  and 
power  of  thought  by  the  constant  contem- 
plation, as  models  of  supreme  excellence,  of 
the  ancients  and  their  works.  It  is  a  re- 
lief, then,  to  find  that  amidst  these  prig- 
gish monotonists  there  are  to  be  found 
people  who  know  not  Confucius,  who  de- 
spi.^e  pig-tails  and  their  wearers,  and  to 
whom  the  Book  of  Rites  is  a  sealed  letter. 

In  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Yunnan  rises  a  chain  of  mountains, 
which,  winding  its  way  through  the  south- 
cm  portion  of  the  province  of  Kwei-chow, 
passes  through  a  part  of  Kwang-se,  and 
gradually  melts  away  into  the  plains  on 
the  east  of  the  Kwang-tung  frontier.  The 
K  hole  of  this  thin  Imo  of  highland  terri- 


tory, measuring  about  400  miles,  and  run- 
ning through  the  southern  centre  of  the 
Empire,  is  virtually  independent  of  China. 
Its  mhabitants  acknowledge  no  allegiance 
to  the  Emperor,  entirely  ignore  the  au- 
thority of  the  mandarins,  and  hold  only 
just  as  much  communication  with  their 
more  civilized  neighbours  of  the  plains  as 
suits  their  purposes.  By  these  they  are 
known  by  the  generic  name  of  Miao-tsze, 
which  is  made  to  include  the  numerous 
tribes  who  inhabit  the  whole  range.  Eth- 
nology is  not  a  study  consecrated  by  the 
labours  of  Confucius,  and  is  therefore 
lightly  esteemed  bv  his  disciples,  conse- 
quently little  is  to  be  learnt  of  the  ante- 
cedents of  the  Miao-tsze  from  Chinese 
sources,  and  the  difficulty  of  penetrating 
into  the  mountain  recesses  has  left  us 
equally  ignorant  of  their  manners  and 
customs.  They  are  by  no  means  well  dis- 
posed towards  travellers,  and  show  a  de- 
cided preference  for  their  money  to  their 
company.  No  European  has  ever  ven- 
tured into  their  retreats,  and  Chinese  trav- 
ellers never  willingly  trust  themselves 
amongst  them.  Enough,  however,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  brief  notices  to  be 
found  in  Chinese  books  to  affirm  that  they 
are,  for  the  most  part,  ofikhoots  from  the 
great  Lao  nation  which  had  its  original 
seat  in  Yunnan,  and  which  has  spread  its 
branches  westward  to  South-Eastem  In- 
dia, southward  to  Siam,  and  eastward, 
through  the  provinces  of  Kwei-chow, 
Kwang-se,  and  Kwang-tung.  Though 
living  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  Chinese  of  the  surrounding  plain- 
country,  they  have  never  shown  anv  dis- 
position to  amalgamate  with  them.  Inter- 
marriage between  the  two  races  is  un- 
known, and  almost  the  only  means  the  two 
people  have  of  obtaining  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  each  other  are  furnished  by  the 
perpetual  foraging  expeditions  undertaken 
by  the  mountaineers  upon  the  farms  and 
villages  of  the  Chinese.  Notwithstanding 
the  contempt  with  which  the  latter  affect 
to  regard  the  Miao-tsze,  they  now  stu- 
diously abstain  from  invading  their  terri- 
tory, and  have  contented  themselves  with 
establishing  military  posts  along  the  foot 
of  the  mountains  to  check  their  descents  on 
to  the  plains.  These  garrisons  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  fulfil  their  object,  but  are 
often  overpowered ;  and  not  many  years 
ago  an  army  of  30,000  Miao-tsze  soldiers 
utterly  routed  an  Imperial  force  sent  to 
chastise  them. 

Brief^  dry,  and  not  altogether  trust- 
worthy accounts  of  the  Miao-tsze  are  to 
be  found  in  some  of  the  official  topograph- 
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ical  and  dynastic  histories  common  to 
Chinese  literature;  and  wild  legendary 
tales  are  told  of  them  in  badly-printed 
pamphlets,  which  are  sold  for  a  few  cash 
m  the  cities  in  the  vicinity  of  their  haunts. 
Neither  of  these  sources  of  information 
are  in  any  way  satisfactory.  The  histories, 
which  are  written  with  an  evident  pur- 
pose of  making  things  pleasant  to  the 
reignint;  house,  when  dealing  with  the 
mountain  tribes,  only  disclose  such  infor- 
mation possessed  by  the  writers  as  is 
likely  to  find  favour  with  their  Imperial 
master;  and  pamphlets  which  describe 
the  mountaineers  as  monsters  in  appear- 
ance and  demons  in  cruelty  can  be  of  no 
possible  value  to  any  one.  To  students 
of  ethnology,  therefore,  an  illustrated 
Chinese  manuscript  in  the  British  Muse- 
um possesses  more  than  ordinary  interest. 

This  work  is  anonymous,  and  relates 
only  to  the  tribes  which  inhabit  that  part 
of  the  range  of  mountains  above  referred 
to,  situated  within  the  limits  of  Kwei-chow. 
The  author  is,  or  was,  probably  a  native 
of  that  province,  and,  though  his  work 
lacks  detail,  he  yet  places  before  us  a  tol- 
erably complete  and  evidently  authentic 
picture  of  the  various  tribes  and  their  cus- 
toms, while  the  illustrations  which  accom- 
pany the  text  give  us  a  very  good  idea  of 
their  physiognomy.  Vaguely,  they  are 
all  called  Miao-tsze ;  but  more  accurately, 
•  they  should  be  classified  in  three  divisions, 
namely,  the  Lao,  the  Chung-tsze,  and  the 
Miao-tsze ;  these,  again,  are  subdivided  by 
the  writer  into  thirty-eight  clans.  The 
Lao,  as  their  name  at  once  points  out,  are 
a  branch  of  the  race  which  now  inhabits 
the  country  to  the  north  of  Siam  and  west 
of  Burmah.  From  some  similarity  of  Ian-' 
guage,  the  Chung-tsze  would  also  appear 
to  be  of  the  same  family,  and  to  the  Miao- 
tsze  belongs  the  honour  of  being  the  de- 
scendants of  the  original  occupiers  of  that 
part  of  China.  The  point  which  appears 
most  astonishing  in  the  work  to  which  we 
have  referred  is  the  extreme  diversity  of 
customs,  dress,  and  civilization  existing 
between  tribes  which  occupy  a  district  of 
scarce  a  hundred  miles  in  extent.  In  this 
limited  space,  a  Chinese  Darwin  might 
study  the  different  phases  in  the  rise  of 
man,  from  something  very  like  a  brute 
beast  to  a  highly-cultivated  state  in  which 
arts  and  sciences  flourish  and  excel.  Can- 
nibals, troglodytes,  and  nameless  savages 
live  within  a  few  miles  of  tribes  possess- 
ing the  civilization  of  China,  and  more 
than  her  skill  in  mechanical  arts.  Men 
who  marry  their  wives  without  form  or 
ceremony,  and  bury  each  other  without 


cofilns,  are  neighbours  of  those  who  em- 
ploy the  whole  paraphernalia  of  go-be- 
tweens and  ritualistic  ceremonies  in  secur- 
ing their  brides,  and  spend  fortunes  on  the 
funeral  corteges  which  accompany  their 
deceased  relatives  to  their  graves.  Nor 
can  we  point  to  these  distinctions  as  being 
peculiar  to  the  people  of  either  of  the 
three  races.  Amongst  the  Miao-tsze,  we  find 
both  the  most  savage  and  the  most  culti- 
vated clans.    We  nave,  for  instance,  the 
Pa-fan-miao,  who  dress  like  Chinamen, 
lead  quiet  industrious  lives,  and  employ 
agricultural  machinery  very  little  inferior 
to  our  own,  and  in  the  next  district  we 
find  another  Miao  tribe  of  violent  and 
lawless  savage^  who  wreak  supreme  ven- 
geance on  their  enemies  by  killing  and 
eating  them,  possibly  under  the  impres- 
sion common  in  New  Zealand,  that  by  so 
doing  they  destroy  both  body  and  sooL 
In  (urect  opposition  to  the  Chinese  cus- 
tom, the  widows  of  this  clan  make  a  point 
of  remarrying,  and  invariably  wait  to  Dury 
their   dear  departed  "  until  their  nuptials 
have  been  again  celebrated.   This  they 
call    a  funeral  with  a  master,"  from  which 
expression  it  would  seem  that  their  wo- 
men are  held  to  be  incapable  of  presiding 
at  any  ceremony  or  feast.   Fortunately  for 
stray  travellers,  these  cannibals  celebrate 
their  annual  holiday    in  the  eleventh 
month  by  bolting  their  doors  and  remain- 
ing at  home,  thus,  for  that  time  at  least, 
rendering  themselves  harmless  to  their 
neighbours.    The  customs  of  some  of  the 
Miao  clans  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
hill  tribes  of  Chittagong,  more  especially 
in  the  matter  of  courtship,  which  is  con- 
ducted amongst  them  in  a  free-and-easy 
way  which  is  not  without  its  attractions. 
In  the  "  leaping  month,*'  the  young  men 
and  women  of  the  Chay-chai  tribe  develop 
a  decided  taste  for  picnics  by  moonlight, 
when,  under  the  shadow  of  trees  in  seclud- 
ed glens,  the  girls  sing  to  the  music  of 
their  lovers'  guitars.   The  singing  of  these 
women  is  spoken  verv  highly  oC  and  ad- 
opting the  principle  of  selection  followed, 
according  to  Darwin,  by  birds,  the  youths 
choose  as  their  wives  those  who  can  best 
charm  their  ears.   This  tribe  are  said  to 
be  descendants  of  600  soldiers  who  were 
left  in  the  mountains  by  a  general  Ma  on 
his  return  from  a  victorious  campaign  in 
the  south,  and  hence  bear  also  the  name 
of  the   six  hundred  men-begotten  Miao." 
But  as  this  self-same  story  is  told  with  va- 
riations of  other  highlanders  in  China,  as 
well  as  of  some  in  Burmah,  it  must  be  ac- 
cepted cum  grano  salis. 
The  spring-time,  with  most  of  these 
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fdiildreD  of  nature,  appears  to  be  especially 
deTOted  to  wooing  and  mating,  It  is  then 
that  young  men  and  maidens  of  the  ^  Dog- 
eared Dragon"  clan  erect  a  '* Devils' 
Bta^"  analich  a  May-pole,  in  some  pretty 
nook,  ana  dance  round  it  to  the  tune  of 
the  men's  castanets,  while  the  girls,  pos- 
turing with  bright-coloured  ribbon-bands, 
keep  time  with  feet  and  voice.  One  can 
picture  the  contemptuous  horror  with 
which  the  Chinese  chronicler,  accustomed 
to  the  strict  etiquette  prescribed  by  the 
Book  of  Rites,  regarded  this  custom,  to 
which  he  applies  these  words,  In  this  ir- 
regular manner  they  choose  their  wives 
and  marry."  There  are  four  subdivisions  of 
this  tribe,  known  respectively  as  the  "  Stir- 
rups," the  *•  Big-heads/*  and  the  "Tsang 
bamboos."  Though  there  may  bo  said  to 
be  little  in  common  between  the  clan 
known  as  the  Flowery  Miao  and  our- 
selves, there  is  one  bond  which  connects 
us.  Their  women  wear  false  hair.  Their 
manner,  however,  of  obtaining  it  is  some- 
what different  to  that  adopted  amongst 
ourselves,  for  not  having  arrived  at  a  suf- 
ficiently civilized  state  to  have  established 
a  market  in  humrtU  hair,  they  take  what 
they  want  from  the  tails  of  horses.  These 
people,  also,  delight  in  open  air  amuse- 
ments, and  vary  their  at  fresco  musical 
performances  on  the  "sang,"  a  kind  of 
rude  hand-organ,  and  castanets,  with  danc- 
ing and  frolicsome  play,  which  not  unfre- 
quently  ends  in  precipitate  marriages. 
Their  funeral  rites  are  peculiar.  They 
bury  their  dead  without  coffins  of  any 
kind  and  choose  the  ground  for  the  grave 
by  throwing  down  an  egg.  If  the  egg 
breaks  in  the  fall  the  omen  is  unpropi- 
tious,  and  they  try  elsewhere;  if  it  does 
not  break  they  accept  the  sign  as  marking 
the  spot  as  a  fitting  one  for  their  purpose. 
One  other  clan  of  Miao,  named  the 
^  Black,"  manage  their  love  affairs  in  the 
game  unrestricted  fashion.  They  also 
choose  the  spring  for  their  amours,  and  at 
that  season  the  youth  of  both  sexes  as- 
semble on  the  lofty  mountain  peaks  to 
feast  and  make  merry.  The  act  of  drink- 
ing together  out  of  the  same  horn  is  con- 
sidered as  equivalent  to  the  marriage 
bond.  The  young  men  of  this  tribe  are 
called  Lohan  and  the  young  women  La- 
onpei.  These  words  are  not  Chinese,  but 
ars  probably  in  the  dialect  of  one  of  the 
many  mountain  tribes  who  inhabit  the 
country  between  Burmah  and  China.  A 
peculiar  and  fantastic  device  is  adopted 
oy  the  youths  and  maidens  of  the  Kea- 
yew-chung  tribe  to  mark  their  preference 
for  one  another.   In  the  **  leaping-month  " 


they  make  coloured  balls  with  strings  at- 
tached, and  throw  them  at  those  whose 
affections  they  desire  to  gain.  Tyins  the 
balls  together  is  considered  a  formal  en- 
gagement of  marriage.  Only  in  one  of 
these  mountain  tribes  does  there  appear 
to  be  any  trace  of  "  marriage  by  capture." 
The  women  of  the  Ta-ya-kuh-lao  tribe  go 
through  the  marriage  ceremony  with 
dishevelled  hair  and  naked  feet  —  evidently 
a  relic  of  the  time  when  brides  were 
snatched  from  savage  parents  by  savase 
wooers.  Amongst  them  also  we  find  the 
custom  prevalent  of  disfiguring  a  woman 
on  her  marriage.  The  Chinese  writer  tells 
us  that  brides  are  compelled  to  submit  to 
the  extraction  of  their  two  front  teeth  in 
order  to  prevent  their  biting  their  hus- 
bands. The  actual  reason  for  which  this 
piece  of  cruelty  is  perpetrated  is  of  course 
the  same  as  that  which  induces  Japanese 
girls  to  blacken  their  teeth  on  marriage, 
namely  to  diminish  their  personal  attrac- 
tions in  the  eyes  of  strange  men.  The 
queerest,  but  not  the  leaH  known,  custom 
observable  among  the  Miao-tsze  is  that  of 
the  "couvade."  When  a  woman  of  the 
Tse-tsze-miao  tribe  gives  birth  to  a  child, 
her  husband  takes  her  place  in  the  bed 
while  she  gets  up  and  performs  not  only 
her  usual  household  duties,  but  nurses 
with  the  utmost  care  the  pseudo  invalid. 
For  a  whole  month  the  husband  "  lies  in  " 
and  the  completion  of  his  period  is  made 
the  occasion  of  feasting  and  rejoicing. 
Marco  Polo  mentions  this  custom  as  pre- 
vailing among  the  natives  of  Yunnan,  and 
as  it  is  entirelv  unknown  amongst  the 
Chinese,  the  probability  is  that  the  clan  of 
which  we  speak  are  descendants  of  the 
Lao  who  inhabited  that  province  in  the 
days  of  the  great  Venetian  traveller. 

The  religious  belief  of  the  various  clans 
seems  to  be  of  the  most  primitive  kind. 
Few  traces  of  Buddhism  are  found  amongst 
them,  while  the  Chinese  ceremony  of  sac- 
rificing to  ancestors  is  largely  practised, 
accompanied  with  many  quaint  customs. 
A  man  of  the  "  White  '*  Miao,  when  de- 
sirous of  sacrificing,  chooses  a  bullock  from 
the  herd,  trims  hi^  horns,  fattens  him  up, 
and  when  the  time  arrives,  sets  him  to 
fight  with  his  neighbours'  cattle.  If  he 
comes  off  victorious,  the  omen  is  consid- 
ered lucky,  and  he  pays  for  his  triumph 
with  his  life.  The  chief  worshipper  on 
the  occasion  wears  white  clothes,  and  di- 
vides the  fiesh  of  the  bullock  between  his 
friends  and  acquaintances.  With  a  tribe 
of  Lao  it  is  the  custom,  when  the  eldest 
son  of  a  household  has  completed  his 
seventh  year,  for  the  father  to  peribrm 
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the  ceremony  known  as  'Misinissing  the 
DeTil."  To  accomplish  this  laudable  ob- 
ject the  parent  makes  a  straw  dragon  to 
represeot  his  Satanic  Majesty,  and  having 
stuck  five  variously  coloured  paper  flags 
on  his  back,  he  takes  hi  u  out  into  the 
desert  and  offers  sacrifice  to  him.  The 
ancient  rite  of  sending  away  the  scape- 
goat would  appear  to  underlie  this  custom, 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  flags  may 
typify  the  five  Chinese  cardinal  sins.  The 
gathering  in  of  the  harvest  is  attended 
Hinongst  the  Se-miao  with  great  rejoicings. 
In  each  district  an  ox  u  sacrificed,  and 
men  and  women  in  holiday  attire  dance 
and  sing  round  it  to  the  tune  of  the 
"  sang.**  This  rite  is  called  sacrificing  to 
the  White  Tiger,  and  is  followed  in  the 
evening  by  a  feast  of  fowls  and  wine,  after 
which  the  revellers  **  call  on  the  spirits'* 
by  jddelling  to  one  another. 

The  influence  enjoyed  by  the  women  is 
here,  as  everywhere,  in  inverse  ratio  to 
the  savageness  of  the  tribes.  In  some  an 
equality  of  labour  with  the  men  gains  for 
them  respect  and  consideration,  and  their 
good  services  in  restraining  the  anger  of 
their  husbands  and  settling  disputes  are 
in  much  request.  Among  one  tribe  of 
Lao  the  widow,  on  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, takes  the  lead  in  the  family  aflairs, 
even  to  the  exclusion  of  the  eldest  son, 
and  is  attended  on  horseback,  and  has  the 
same  respect  shown  to  her  as  was  due  to 
her  deceased  husband.  In  this  clan  po- 
lygamy is  allowed,  but  the  children  of 
the  Nai-teh,  or  wife,  are  alone  looked  upon 
as  legitimate.  Among  other  tribes  we 
find  the  women  as  uncivilized  as  those 
just  referred  to  are  respected,  and  as  im- 
modest in  their  attire  as  those  arc  par- 
ticular. A  short  jacket,  open  in  front,  is 
all  that  some  of  them  wear  on  their  bod- 
ies, and  still  shorter  petticoats  without 
trousers  complete  their  costume.  They 
have  also  a  most  unladylike  passion  for 
strong  drink,  and  are  constantly  seen  lying 
about  on  the  mountains  in  a  most  unmis- 
takable condition.  Their  one  redeeming 
quality  is  their  love  for  cold  water,  and 
tne  wonder  of  the  Chinese  writer  was  not 
a  little  excited  by  finding  them  bathing  in 
the  mountain-streams  in  the  height  of 
winter.  In  common  with  some  of  the 
Maio,  the  Chung-tsze  show  a  decided  pro- 
pensity for  **  the  road.**  The  wives  of 
these  footpads  are  left  at  home  to  mind 
the  plough  while  their  lords  lie  in  wait  in 
bands  for  solitary  travellers.  Having 
seized  on  a  prize,  they  fasten  a  large 
wooden  frame  round  his  neck,  and  march 
him  off  to  their  encampment,  where  they 


rob  him  of  everything  valuable  he  has 
about  him.  If  they  are  disappointed  in 
the  amount  obtained  they  ofcen  ill-treat 
their  victim  savagely.  When  meditating 
a  predatory  expedition,  they  seek  to  learn 
its  issue  by  casting  lots  with  bits  of  grass, 
and  religiously  regulate  their  movements 
in  accordance  with  the  answers  obtained. 
The  '*  Black  **  Chung-tsze,  a  tribe  living  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  provincial  cap- 
ital, are  by  far  the  most  aavanced  in  the 
arts  of  commerce.  They  deal  largely  with 
the  Chinamen  of  the  plain  in  mountain 
timber,  and  have  a  regular  system  of  bor- 
rowing money  for  trading  purposes,  on 
security  furnished  by  their  well-to-do 
clansmen.  Their  honesty  in  paying  money 
thus  borrowed  is  proverbial,  and  the 
means  they  employ  of  compelling  occa- 
sional defaulters  to  meet  their  engage- 
ments is  worth  recording.  On  becoming 
aware  of  the  fraudulent  intention  of  his 
debtor,  the  creditor  reports  the  matter  to 
the  surety,  and  then  digs  up  from  the  de- 
faulter's ancestral  tombs  as  many  bones  of 
his  progenitors  as  he  can  carry  away  with 
him.  This  is  called  ^  seizing  the  white  and 
releasing  the  black.'*  As  soon  as  the 
money  is  refunde  1  the  bones  are  released 
from  pawn.  Tne  people  of  only  one  tribe, 
and  that  of  the  Miao,  are  mentioned  as 
living  in  caves.  These,  for  the  most  part, 
excavate  their  houses  in  precipitous  clift, 
and  gain  access  to  them  by  means  of  bam- 
boo ladders 

In  appearance  the  various  mountain  clans 
differ  very  little  from  each  other,,  but  be- 
tween their  general  physiognomy  and  that 
of  the  Chinese  there  is  a  wide  gulf.  They 
are  shorter,  darker,  and  are  possessed  of 
sharper  features  than  their  pigtailed  neigh- 
bours. In  their  habits  they  are  less  coo- 
strained,  and  there  is  a  bright  joyousness 
about  the  youth  of  both  sexes  which  is 
very  taking.  For  the  most  part  the  men 
wear  turbans  of  either  blue  or  red  cloth, 
and  almost  invariably  cany  the  "  dao,*'  or 
knife,  sinich  tao,"  which  is  common  also 
to  the  ,hill  tribes  of  Chittagong.  A  few 
of  the  women  wear  a  kind  of  cap ;  bat 
only  those  of  the  tribe  which  admits  them 
to  the  supreme  management  of  family 
affairs  wear  turbans.  That  the  existence 
of  these  small  independent  tribes  should 
be  possible  in  the  midst  of  such  a  large 
and  homogeneous  race  as  the  Chinese  is 
passing  6tran;^e;  and  although  no  doubt 
the  inaccessible  nature  of  their  mountain 
fastnesses  is  their  main  protection,  yet  a 
further  reason  must  be  sought  for  in  their 
superior  warlike  spirit  to  account  for  their 
having  been  able  to  maintain  their  inde- 
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pendent  and  distinct  existence  for  so  many 
centaries.  The  Chinese  Government  has 
nerer  been  indifferent  to  their  presence, 
but  though  it  has  repeatedly  attempted  to 
subjugate  and  absoro  them,  it  has  always 
£uled,  and  at  present  appears  to  be  as  far 
from  attaining  its  object  as  it  was  a  decade 
of  centuries  ago. 


Tnuulated  for  the  Living  Age.  From  the  Revne 
Des  Deux  Moodes. 

THE  VENUS  OF  MILO. 

DuRiMO  the  siege  of  Paris  by  the 
German  army,  the  minister  of  publio  in- 
struction and  fine  arts  had  the  Venus  of 
Milo  taken  from  the  Louvre  and  deposited 
in  a  cellar.  She  was  brought  back  from 
this  place  of  safety  to  the  Museum  of  An- 
tique Sculptures  toward  the  end  of  last 
June.  The  official  account  of  the  process 
of  removal  and  transportation,  which  was 
drawn  up  on  the  spot,  states  that  the 
statue  has  in  no  way  suffered ;  that,  soft- 
ened by  the  dampness,  fragments  of  the 
plaster  employed  to  solder  together  the 
pieces  of  which  it  is  composed,  have 
Decome  detached,  but  the  marble  is  intact 

From  the  accounts,  published  by  M. 
Dumont  d'Urville,  M.  de  Marcellus,  and 
M.  de  Clarac,  upon  the  discovery  of  the 
Venus  of  Milo  in  1820,  and  upon  her  ar- 
rival at  the  louvre  in  1821,  it  was  known 
that  this  statue  was  fouud  in  several  pieces, 
that  it  was  first  shipped  on  a  Turkish  ves- 
sel, and  afterwards  successively  on  the 
storeship  La  Chevrette,  on  the  sctiooner 
L*Kstafette,  and  on  the  storeship  La  Li- 
on ue,  and,  at  last,  that,  in  the  laooratory 
of  the  Louvre,  the  pieces  were  put  together 
as  they  now  stand. 

The*  fall  of  the  plaster  which  disguised 
the  joinings,  permits  us  to  give  a  more 
exact  account  of  the  number  of  divisions 
of  the  statue,  and  of  the  form  and  situation 
of  the  parts.  It  has  revealed  to  us  a  nota- 
ble difference  between  the  manner  in 
which  the  parts  must  have  originally  been 
connected,  and  that  in  which  they  have 
since  been  placed ;  a  difference,  still 
greater,  between  the  actual  equilibrium  of 
the  whole  figure,  and  that  which  must 
formerly  have  belonged  to  it.  Happily 
it  seems  possible  to  do  away  with  these 
differences,  without  harming  the  marble  in 
the  least,  and  thus  to  give  back  to  the 
statue  its  original  appearance  and  expres- 
sion. 


I. 

The  Venus  of  Milo  was  found  in  1820, 
by  a  peasant,  in  a  burying  vault  of  the 
ancient  Melos,  and  was  then  in  two  large 
pieces.  There  were,  besides,  other  frag- 
ments, which  had  been  detached  from  it, 
and  the  knot  of  hair  at  the  back  of  the 
head  was  broken  off  in  the  transportation 
from  the  vault  to  the  Turkish  vessel,  but 
was  immediately  replaced  in  its  original 
position.  In  this  condition  it  crrived  at 
the  Louvre.  M.  ^e  Clarac,  at  that  time 
conservator  of  the  Museum  of  Antique 
Sculptures,  published  soon  afterwards  the 
following  description:  "The  statue  was 
divided  into  two  principal  pieces,  whoso 
surfaces,  where  they  joined,  were  p)erfectly 
smooth,  and  which  were  formerly  united 
by  a  strong  bolt.  The  seam,  which  divides 
it  horizontally,  about  the  middle  of  the 
body,  is  two  inches  on  the  right,  and  tivo 
on  the  lefk,  below  the  beginning  of  the 
mass  of  folds  which  envelopes  the  waist 
(read;  hips).  To  these  two  main  divi- 
sions, the  fragments,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  it,  must  be  restored." 

As  the  adjoining  surfaces  of  the  two 
principal  pieces  are  smooth  and  regular, 
we  cannot  suppose  that  they  are  the  frag- 
ments of  a  statue  originally  made  in  one 
piece,  and  then,  by  accident,  broken  in 
two.  Adhering  to  the  terms  of  the  de- 
scription, it  would  not  be  equally  impos- 
sible to  believe  that  it  was  sawn  asun- 
der, perhaps  with  a  view  to  facilitate  its 
transportation.  However,  if  we  examine 
the  acyoining  surfaces,  we  see  that  they 
were  not  separated  by  a  saw,  but  that  they 
have  been  wrought  with  chisel  and  tooth- 
chisel,  in  order  that  they  might  be  placed 
the  one  on  the  other.  In  fact  the  centre 
has  been  cut  with  a  tooth-chisel,  that  is  to 
say,  rather  roughly,  and  a  little  hollowed 
inward  from  the  edges,  which  have  been 
more  delicately  worked  with  a  chisel,  that 
the  Joining  might  be  as  exact  as  possible. 
It  IS,  therefore,  incontestable  that  the 
Venus  of  Milo  is  made  of  two  blocks,  first 
separate  and  then  united. 

There  are  numerous  examples  of  ancient 
statues  showing  added  pieces  of  the  same 
date  as  all  the  rest ;  but  they  are  generally 
pieces  placed  at  some  extremity,  where  the 
marble  was  defective.  By  the  side  of  the 
Venus  of  Milo  we  can  cite  very  few 
statues  of  any  importance,  cut  in  choice 
marble  and  made  of  two  nearly  equal 
pieces.  One  can  hardly  understand  how, 
in  a  country  where  marble,  and  especially 
Parian  marble,  of  which  the  Venus  of 
Milo  is  made,  is  so  easily  found  in  blocks 
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of  large  dimensions,  such  an  artist  as  the 
author  of  this  statue  should  not  have  taken 
the  pains,  or  should  not  have  found  the 
means,  to  procure  a  piece  of  marble  of  suf- 
ficient size.  It  may  be  said,  it  is  true,  that 
the  Venus  of  Milo  did  not  belong  to  that 
very  ancient  period  when  they  were  not 
easily  satisfied  with  anything,  when  a  re- 
ligious care  was  carried  even  into  the 
choice  of  the  materials.  Executed  in  a 
broad  manner,  without  scrupulous  search 
after  detail,  it  is,  according  to  all  appear- 
ance, one  of  those  works  which  Greek 
artists,  at  the  time  when  art  was  most 
fruitful  and  most  free,  undertook  without 
much  precaution  or  preliminary  calcula- 
tions. It  may  be  possible,  also,  that  the 
author  of  the  Venus  of  Milo,  who  has  left 
in  the  rough  the  parts  of  this  statue  which 
are  not  easily  seen,  was  more  indifferent 
than  many  others  to  a  material  circum- 
stance which  was  not  likely  to  be  felt  at 
all  in  the  appearance  of  his  work.  Never- 
theless, one  IS  astonished  that  so  eminent 
an  artist  should  have  accepted  such  a  cir- 
cumstance ;  it  is  really  a  question  of  sta- 
bility and  solidity.  In  fact,  if  the  two 
blocks  were  placed  the  one  on  the  other 
without  anything  to  hold  them  together,  it 
might  happen  that  a  shaking  of  the  earth 
would  displace  the  upper  block,  especially 
in  a  country  where  earthquakes  are  fre- 
quent. It  was  necessary,  then,  to  bind 
these  blocks  together;  this  was  done  by 
fastening  them  in  the  inside,  not  as  M. 
de  Clarac  believed,  by  a  single  bolt,  but 
by  two.  These  bolts  no  longer  exist,  but 
the  places  which  they  occupied  are  to  be 
seen  perfectly.  They  were  of  iron  and 
soldered  with  lead;  traces  of  rust  and 
part  of  the  solder  still  remain. 

With  the  great  experience  which  the  an- 
cients had  in  statues,  the  author  of  the 
Venus  of  Milo  could  not  be  ignorant  of 
the  difficulty  presented  by  such  bolts,  that 
is,  the  tendency  to  crack  the  marble.  To 
free  him  from  this  reproach,  of  want  of 
foresight,  which  he  seems  to  have  incurred, 
may  we  not  suppose  that  he  made  his 
Venus  of  a  single  block,  that  the  statue 
was  broken  by  accident,  and  that  the 
lower  block  was  damaged  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  necessitate  restoration?  It 
would  then  be  the  restorer,  and  not  the 
author  of  the  Venus  of  Milo  who  would 
have  fastened  the  old  part  to  the  new  by 
metal  bolts.  Such  a  conjecture  would  ac- 
quire probability,  if  it  be  true,  as  some 
tnink,  that  the  lower  part  of  the  Venus  of 
Milo,  though  very  beautiful,  does  not  en- 
tirely equal  the  upper  part,  and  has  not 
been  treated  with  the  same  care.   Be  this 


as  it  may,  if  the  circumstantial  examina- 
tion of  the  statue  la  made,  —  now  rendered 
possible  by  the  fall  of  the  plaster  which 
filled  the  joinings,  —  the  oonsequencea  that 
have  followed  the  insertion  of  these  metal 
bolts  will  be  easily  seen.  The  bolts  have 
occasioned  cracks,  and  these  cracks  hare 
been  remedied  in  a  manner  which  perils 
the  solidity  of  the  statue,  modifies  its  char- 
acter and  diminishes  its  beauty. 

The  bolts  holding  the  two  blocks  to- 
gether, were  placed  in  the  inside  of  the 
body,  to  the  right  and  left  of  its  centre, 
and  near  the  hips.  Either  by  the  oxydiz- 
ing  of  the  iron,  or  by  the  effect  of  sooke 
violent  shock,  they  have  made  two  cracks. 
Thence  came  those  fragments  which  it  was 
necessary  to  add  again  to  the  two  princi- 
pal pieces.  When  they  busied  themselves, 
at  the  laboratory  of  the  Museum,  with  the 
arrangement  of  the  pieces  of  the  Venus, 
one  of  them,  belonging  to  the  left  hip,  was 
not  put  back  exactly  in  place ;  it  was  fast- 
ened in  such  a  manner  that  they  could  not, 
without  the  risk  of  a  new  breakage,  place 
one  half  of  the  statue  upon  the  other. 
Instead  of  recommencing  the  arrangement, 
they  contented  themselves  with  interpos- 
ing between  these  two  halves,  wed<^es.  con- 
sisting of  two  triangles  of  wood,  wnich.  on 
the  left  side,  would  prevent  immediate 
contact.  Thus  the  upper  half  of  the 
statue  was  raised,  behind  and  at  the  left 
side,  about  half  a  centimetre;  in  front 
and  at  the  right  it  rested  on  the  under 
block.  The  result  was  that  the  upper  part 
of  the  body  and  the  head  bent  forward 
and  to  the  right.  In  consequence  of  this 
deviation,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
trunk  was  no  longer  in  a  very  stable  equi- 
librium, and  ajar  might  occasion  a  fall.  It 
must  be  added  that  the  body,  being  thn^ 
lengthened  on  one  side,  and  having  no 
longer  all  the  proportion  nor  the  move- 
ment which  belonged  to  it,  it  is  impossible 
that  the  beauty  of  the  figure  should  not 
be  lessened. 

This  is  not  all.  M.  de  Clarac  says  Uiat 
the  seam  of  the  two  halves  of  the  statae 
divides  it  horizontally.  This  seam,  how- 
ever, is  by  no  means  horizontal.  Not  only 
the  upper  half  of  the  statue  is  inclined 
towards  the  lower,  but  the  upper  plane  of 
the  latter  slopes  in  the  same  direction :  it 
is  higher,  by  nearly  four  centimetres,  at 
the  back  and  left,  than  at  the  front  and 
right,  and  it  forms  an  angle  of  six  de- 
grees with  the  horizon. 

Before  laying  one  block  on  the  other,  it 
would  seem  to  have  been  necessary,  if  only 
to  ensure  the  stability  of  the  upper,  to 
make  the  upper  surface  of  the  lower  one 
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honsontal.  It  is  difficult  to  admit  that 
the  anthor  of  the  Venus  of  Milo,  if  she 
was  made  in  two  blocks,  or  even  he  who 
renewed  the  lower  part,  should  hayo  neg- 
lected this  precaution.  It  may,  on  the 
contrary,  be  affirmed  that  he  who  first 
brought  together  the  two  blocks,  desired 
that  the  upper  side  of  the  lower  one 
should  be  the  exactly  horizontal  support 
of  the  upper.  If  this  be  true,  in  order 
that  the  Venus  of  Milo  may  be  what  she 
originally  was,  as  to  her  attitude,  she 
must  be  raised  from  the  right  and  front 
towards  the  back  and  left,  till  the  joining 
of  the  two  blocks  again  becomes  horizon- 
tal. In  the  present  state  of  the  statue 
the  ground  on  which  the  feet  rest  is  hori- 
zontal. After  the  straightening  of  the 
statue,  which  will  entail  the  raising  of  the 
plinth,  the  ground  will  rise  a  little ;  but 
that  is  not  otherwise  than  quite  admissi- 
ble :  examples  are  not  wanting  of  plinths 
representing  unequal  ground,  rising  or 
faUing.  I  will  only  instance,  among  the 
plinths  which  represent  the  ground  rising 
from  the  back  towards  the  front  of  the 
statue,  those  of  the  Apollo  Sauroctonos,  of 
the  hero  called  the  Fighting  Gladiator,  of  the 
Venus  numbered  157  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Louvre,  and  of  the  Vekius  of  the  Capitol. 
The  plinth  being  raised,  it  would  indeed 
happen,  if  the  two  surfaces  were  kept  par- 
allel, that  between  the  lower  surface  and 
the  pedestal  a  space  would  remain;  but 
why  leave  this  space  unfilled,  or  the 
edges  of  the  plinth  with  its  sharp  angles. 
There  is  nothing  to  demonstrate  that  the 
plinth  should  be  a  regular  parallelopiped 
with  six  smooth  sides,  which  is  about  the 
form  it  now  presents.  The  statue  straight- 
ened in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  the 
seam  horizontal,  the  plinth  and  the  right 
foot  would  then  take  a  direction  which  is 
sobject  to  no  objection.  Now  what  hap- 
pens to  the  whole  figure  ? 

The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  body  must 
necessarily  fall  perpendicularly  upon  that 
which  supports  this  body.  If  then  a  hu- 
man figure  rests  only  on  one  foot,  the 
middle  of  the  throat,  that  is  to  say,  the 
space  between  the  clavicles,  which  is  then 
upon  the  same  vertical  line  aa  the  centre 
of  gravity,  falls  perpendicularly  upon  the 
articulation  of  that  foot  with  the  leg. 
**  If  a  figure  rests  upon  one  of  its  feet," 
says  Leonardo  da  Vinci  "  the  shoulder  of 
that  side  will  always  be  lower  than  the 
other,  and  the  middle  of  the  throat  (la, 
fontanella  della  gola)  will  be  above  the 
middle  of  the  supporting  leg.  This  will 
be  the  case  from  whatever  point  we  view 
the  figure."   And  besides  ♦'The  middle 


of  the  throat  must  be  over  the  middle  of 
the  juncture  of  the  leg  which  supports  the 
body.'*  Leonardo  da  Vinci  says,  more- 
over, that  this  is  the  law  of  equilibrium 
for  a  man  who  is  moving,  or  rather  for  a 
man  who  is  just  going  to  move ;  for  it  is 
properly  the  attitude  of  one  who  is  going 
to  move,  to  throw  the  entire  weight  of 
his  body  upon  one  leg,  thus  leaving  him- 
self at  liberty  to  carry  the  other  forward. 
LfConardo  has  also  very  well  remarked  that 
in  youth,  the  time  of  strength  and  agility, 
people  naturally  bear  the  weight  of  the 
body  on  a  single  leg,  while  children  and 
old  people  support  themselves  on  both 
legs  at  once.  Now  although  the  Venus  of 
Milo  rests  upon  the  right  foot,  from  whence 
it  happens,  conformably  to  the  remark  of 
Leonardo,  that  her  right  shoulder  is  lower 
than  her  left,  as  she  is  placed  it  is  not  the 
fact  that  the  middle  of  her  throat  is  per- 
pendicularly over  the  articulation  of  the 
right  leg  with  the  right  foot;  a  vertical 
line  which  passes  through  the  hollow  of 
the  throat  falls  much  to  the  right  and  in 
front  of  this  articulation.  Now,  if  the  join- 
ing of  the  two  pieces  is  made  horizontal 
(we  have  made  the  experiment  upon  a  cast 
which  may  be  seen  at  the  Museum^  the  mid- 
dle of  the  throat  fall^  perpendicularly  over 
the  articulation  of  the  right  leg  with  the 
right  foot;  and  the  statue  comes  again 
under  the  law  of  equilibrium  of  the  hu- 
man figure. 

If,  moreover,  setting  aside  all  statical 
reasoning,  all  recourse  to  the  plumb  line, 
we  trust  entirely  to  the  judgment  of  the 
eye,  which  so  often  stands  in  place  of 
geometry  and  mechanics,  we  shall  see, 
that,  as  she  now  stands,  the  Venus  of  Milo 
is  inclined  more  to  the  front  and  right  than 
quite  satisfies  us.  She  leans  evidently  to 
this  side,  especially  when  we  view  her  in 
profile :  seen  in  front,  from  a  distance,  she 
oflers  a  foreshortening  which  makes  her 
lose  much  of  her  elegance,  and  seems  want- 
ing in  that  aplomb,  that  stability,  which, 
always  necessary,  are  particularly  eminent 
characteristics  of  ancient  statues.  Even 
the  expression  of  the  whole  figure,  turning 
towaros  the  left,  and  at  the  same  time 
bending  forward  too  much,  does  not  en- 
tirely agree  with  that  air  of  calmness 
and  security  which  reigns  in  the  features 
of  the  representations  or  the  Greek  divini- 
ties in  general,  and  very  particularly  in 
those  of  the  Venus  of  Milo.  Once 
straightened,  the  statue  presents  all  the 
appearance  of  perfect  equilibrium  and  per- 
fect stability,  it  takes  an  aspect  more 
azreeable  to  the  spirit  and  to  the  habita 
of  ancient  art,  it  is  more  noble  and  at  the 
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same  time  more  graceful,  and  the  expres- 
sion which  results  from  the  general  atti- 
tude of  the  body  do  longer  offers  anythinff 
which  is  not  in  complete  harmony  with 
that  of  the  face  full  both  of  majesty  and 
sweetness. 

It  results,  with  extreme  probability, 
from  the  foregoing,  that  the  trouble  haid 
come  from  a  defect  in  the  placing  of  the 
plinth,  in  consequence  of  the  ill-managed 
work  of  restoration.  Part  of  the  plinth 
being  broken,  what  remained,  after  having 
been  made  regular  in  its  contour,  was  set 
into  a  new  plinth.  Now  the  old  plinth 
and  the  new  are  not  of  the  same  level : 
the  new  is  almost  everywhere  a  little  the 
lower.  Tke  top  of  the  ancient  plinth  is 
DOW  horizontal;  that  of  the  new  a  little 
raised  in  front  and  at  the  right,  that  is  to 
say,  at  the  sides  where  it  should  rather 
have  been  lowered  in  order  to  give  the 
figure  its  aplomb.   At  the  back,  however,  a 

Eart  of  the  drapery,  which  is  only  rough 
ewn,  descends  several  centimetres  below 
the  false  plinth,  in  such  a  way  that>  between 
the  false  plinth  and  the  end  of  the  drapery 
there  is  a  space  filled  in  with  plaster. 
Finally,  the  drapery  covering  the  back  of 
the  right  foot  bears  evident  traces  of  mod- 
em work,  which  has  rendered  it  more 
meagre,  by  terminating  it  at  the  ground 
with  a  regular  edge  which  is  thin  and  flat, 
and,  in  restoring  the  left  foot  in  plaster, 
they  have  finished  with  a  similar  edge  the 
fold  which  should  cover  it.  We  think  we 
recognize,  in  both  places,  the  work  of  the 
same  hand.  This  hand  betrays  itself  again 
in  the  lower  half  of  the  left  leg,  where  it 
seems  as  if  the  folds  of  the  drapery  which 
should  fall  from  this  leg  to  the  right  foot, 
had  been  partially  enaced,  in  order  to 
cover,  in  some  sort,  the  transition,  from 
the  breadth  of  execution  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  drapery,  to  the  meagreness  ot  its 
termination  on  the  left  foot. 

It  is  in  this  state  that  the  Venus  of  Milo 
has  been  placed  upon  a  pedestal  and  pre- 
sented to  view,  the  body  too  long  on  the 
left  and  behind ;  the  trunk,  the  neck  and 
the  head,  too  much  inclined  to  the  right 
and  front ;  the  whole  figure  deviating  from 
its  perpendicular  and  modified  in  its  atti- 
tude. Now,  as  a  fortuitous  circumstance 
has  permitted  us  to  ascertain  that  the 
statue  is  ill  balanced,  and  has  been  changed 
in  its  proportions  and  its  appearance,  there 
seems  an  opportunity  to  cause  it  to  re- 
cover its  former  posture,  proportions,  and 
aspect.  Not  only  is  this  a  possible,  but  it 
is  an  easy  thing. 

In  the  first  place,  to  re-establish  the  two 
halves  in  their  just  relations,  it  will  suffice 


to  put  a  single,  imperfectly  adjusted  frag- 
ment in  its  right  place.  The  wedges, 
whose  employment  was  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  bad  situation  of  this  fragment, 
will  at  once  become  needless ;  marble  will 
rest  squarely  upon  marble,  and  the  app>er 
part  of  the  body  will  be  replaced  apon 
the  lower  in  its  primitive  position.  l4  in 
trying  to  loosen  the  fragment  festened 
to  the  left  hip,  we  meet,  contrary  to  all 
expectation,  with  some  difficulty  which 
makes  us  fear  to  proceed  lest  we  injure 
the  marble,  we  would  give  up  this  loosen- 
ing; we  would  confine  ourselves  to  sub- 
stituting for  the  wooden  wedges  which 
have  been  before  employed,  a  plate  of 
lead,  of  only  the  strictly  necessary  thick- 
ness, at  the  most  two  millimetres.  Re- 
duced to  such  limits  the  alteration  of  the 
proportion  and  attitude  would  be  hardly 
perceptible. 

In  the  second  place,  to  re-establish  the 
whole  figure  in  its  condition  of  equilibrium, 
it  will  suffice  to  raise  from  risbt  to  left 
and  front  to  back,  the  old  plinth  and  wiUi 
it  all  the  statue,  until  the  plane  of  junc- 
ture of  the  two  halves  is  exactly  horizon- 
tal, and  then,  consequently,  to  modify  the 
form  of  the  false  punth  in  which  the  old 
plinth  is  set. 

n. 

Besides  the  question  of  the  arrangement 
of  the  existing  parts  of  the  Venus  of  Milo, 
when  she  arrived  at  the  Louvre,  the  prob- 
lem of  restoration  presented  itself.  They 
wished  to  proceed  to  this  without  delay. 
Quatremere  de  Quincy,  who  then  en- 
joyed a  legitimate  authority  in  all  that 
touched  the  history  of  art,  opposed  thU, 
It  was  not  that  he  disapproveo,  on  princi- 
ple, all  idea  of  restoring^ ancient  statues; 
but  he  thought  that  the  Venus  of  Milo  had 
made  part  of  a  group  in  which  she  was  as- 
sociated with  Mars,  and,  though  he  found- 
ed this  opinion  upon  the  existence  of  like 
groups  in  several  museums,  he  did  not  be- 
neve  that  they  had  the  necessary  elements 
for  re-establishing  the  attitude  of  Mars, 
nor  consequently,  the  position  ^nd  move- 
ment of  the  arms  and  hands  of  the  Venus 
herself.  We  may  congratulate  ourselves 
that  the  opinion  of  that  eminent  antiquary 
has  been  followed,  and  wish  that  it  may 
never  be  deviated  from.  We  do  not  mean 
that  it  would  be  as  impossible  as  he  be- 
lieved, to  divine  what  should  be  the  posi- 
tion of  the  limbs  which  are  wanting  to  the 
Venus  of  Milo,  but,  if  we  should  succeed, 
it  would  not  the  less  be  proper  to  abstaia 
from  all  attempts  to  repair  and  complete 
such  a  statue. 
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I  believe  that  Qaatrem^re  de  Quiooy 
has  giyen  the  trae  solution  of  the  problem 
of  the  restoration  of  the  statue  discoTered 
at  Mile,  but  he  has  not  made  it  as  precise 
and  complete  as  possible,  and  he  has  thus 
left  it  exposed  to  objections,  which  may  be 
dissipated  by  a  more  perfect  decision  about 
the  groups  of  which  it  formed  a  part. 

Divers  conjectures  have  been  suggested 
for  restoring  the  statue  of  Milo,  on  the 
supposition  that  it  represented  a  single 
person,  self-sufficing.  These  conjectures 
nave  been  founded  (particularly  those  of 
M.  Tarral  who  has  discussed  them  with 
much  learning  and  taste)  upon  the  consid- 
eration of  a  fragment  of  an  arm  and  a 
hand  holding  an  apple,  which  are  of  the 
same  marble  as  the  Venus  of  Milo,  were 
€oinid  in  the  same  spot,  and  brought  to 
the  Louvre  at  the  same  time.  Adding,  in 
imagination,  these  fragments  to  the  statue, 
of  which  they  supposed  they  were  origin- 
ally a  part,  they  have  presented  it  as  an 
image  of  Venus,  victorious  over  Juno  and 
Pallas,  her  rivals,  holding  in  her  left  hand 
the  apple  designed  "for  the  most  beau- 
tiful," just  decreed  to  her  by  Paris.  In 
this  arrangement  they  find  no  other  prob- 
able employment  for  the  right  hand  than 
to  bold  the  drapery,  which,  placed  as  it  is, 
has  no  need  of  bein^  held,  and  does  not 
even  offer  a  point  where  it  could  be.  As 
to  the  fragments  of  the  left  arm  and  hand, 
supposing  (though  nothing  proves  it)  that 
they  had  ever  belonged  to  the  Venus  of 
Milo,  what  prevents  us  from  explaining 
their  presence  by  some  ancient  attempt 
at  restoration,  undertaken,  when  the  per- 
sonage with  which  the  Venus  had  been 
grouped  had  disappeared,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  use  of  the  goddess,  by  reducing 
her  to  an  isolated  figure? 

Without  admitting  that  the  fragment  of 
the  arm  and  the  hand  found  with  the  Ve- 
nus of  Milo  had  originally  belonged  to  this 
statue,  £meric  David  inclined  to  see  in 
them  the  debris  of  a  restoration  which 
must  have  conformed  to  the  primitive 
composition ;  but  this  statue,  accordine  to 
him,  had  never  been  that  of  the  eoddess 
of  Cythera.  We  do  not  find  in  it,  he  says, 
either  the  great  youth,  hardly  exceeding 
the  twentieth  year,  nor  the  air  of  great 
sweetness,  which  characterize  Venus.  If 
she  held  in  her  hand  a  fruit,  she  must  have 
represented  the  protecting  nymph  of  the 
isle  of  Melos,  whosename  appears  de- 
rived from  the  word  which,  in  Greek,  de- 
signates apples  or  fruit  of  an  analogous 
form,  and  upon  whose  medals  a  fruit  very 
like  a  pomegranate  often  figured.  Or, 
leaving  the  fragments  out  of  the  question, 


we  might  suppose,  with  much  probability, 
said  he,  on  account  of  the  air  of  animation 
and  inspiration  which  he  believed  he  re- 
marked in  her  features,  that  the  statue 
represented  a  muse  holding  in  her  left 
hand  a  lyre  and  striking  it  with  the  right. 
To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  few 
muses  if  any,  are  found,  represented  half 
naked  and  unshod,  as  is  the  statue  of 
Milo. 

Others  have  believed  that  it  must  be  a 
Victory,  and  have  cited  as  proof,  a  beauti- 
ful bronze  statue  which  forms  the  chief 
ornament  of  the  Museuin  of  Brescia.  It 
is  a  winged  female  figure,  stretching  forth 
her  right  hand,  as  if  to  trace  an  inscription 
on  a  shield  which  she  holds  with  her  left, 
While  it  rests  on  her  knee;  she  undoubt- 
edly represents  a  Victory ;  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  whole  attitude,  and  in  the  dis- 
position of  the  peplum  which  envelopes 
the  lower  part  of  her  body  she  offers  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  Venus  of 
Milo.  J^evertheless,  if  we  closely  examine 
the  statue  at  Brescia,  we  shall  perceive 
that  the  wings,  inserted  in  the  shouldeni, 
after  the  rest  was  finished,  through  the 
tunic  which  covers  them,  and,  besides,  of  a 
poor  workmanship,  and  the  shield,  fastened 
upon  the  knee  by  means  of  a  groove  made 
in  the  folds  of  the  peplum,  are  nothing  but 
restorations.  Far,  then,  from  being  a  Vic- 
tory, from  which  might  be  drawn  an  argu- 
ment for  applying  the  same  designation  to 
the  statues  of  Afilo,  it  is  rather  a  Venus, 
which  at  some  time  or  other,  —  probably 
that  of  Vespasian,  founder  of  the  temple 
in  the  ruins  of  which  she  was  discovered, 
—  was  transformed  into  a  Victory. 

A  remark,  made  by  Quatr^mere  de 
Quincy,  cuts  short  the  divers  hypotheses 
which  have  been  proposed  for  restoring 
the  statue  of  Milo,  considering  it  as  a 
single  figure.  As,  at  the  back,  the  drapery 
is  only  rough  hewn,  evidently  because  the 
statue  was  to  be  placed  in  a  niche,  the 
fact  that  this  drapery  is  only  imperfectly 
finished  at  the  left  side,  is,  he  remarked,  a 
proof  that  there  should  be,  on  that  side, 
some  object,  probably  another  figure, 
which  partially  concealed  it.  Moreover, 
the  aspect  of  the  whole  figure  viewed  from 
the  len  side  is  not  a  happy  one.  It  may 
be  added  that  this  side  of  the  face  is 
treated  with  more  negligence  than  the 
other.  Who  was  this  personage?  This 
was  guessed  at  by  comparison  of  several 
groups  in  which  a  Venus  was  found,  very 
like  the  statue  of  Milo  in  attitude  and  cos- 
tume, and  grouped  with  a  Mars.  In  them 
we  see  Venus  addressiuff  Mars  and  trpns 
to  persuade  him  to  lay  down  his  arms.  U 
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is  a  conception  which  we  find  in  the  poete, 
particularly  in  the  beautiful  verses  of  Lu- 
cretius, where,  celebrating  Venus  as  the 
diWnity  who  preserves  life  in  all  nature, 
who  calms  the  agitated  waves,  dissipates 
the  storms,  gives  light  to  the  darkened 
sky,  he  implores  her  to  persuade  Mars  to 
put  an  end  to  the  evils  of  war.  Quatre- 
m^re  de  Quincy  concluded  that  the  statue 
discovered  at  Milo  had,  therefore,  belonged 
to  a  group,  which,  to  judge  by  the  rare 
beauty  of  this  figure,  might  well  have 
been  the  original  of  which  the  analogous 
statues  offer  imitations,  and  this  group 
represented  Venus  appeasing  and  disarm- 
ing Mars.* 


M.  de  Clarac,  thinking  to  find  in 
the  statue  discovered  at  Milo,  a  Venus 
boasting  of  the  triumph  which  she  has 
just  gained  over  the  goddesses  her  rivals, 
proposed  to  call  it  Venus  Victrix ;  this  is 
whv  that  name  was  inscribed  upon  the 

Sedestal,  which  received  it.  Quatrembre 
e  Quincy  gave  her  the  same  title,  as  be- 
ing that  which  antiquity  attributed  to  her 
in  the  typical  group  to  which  she  must 
have  belonged.  In  fact  the  medal  of 
Faustina,  wife  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  where 
we  find  nearly  this  same  group,  bears  the 
legend,  addressed  doubtless  in  an  allegor- 
ical manner  to  the  empress  "To  Venus 
Victrix."  £meric  David  has  objected 
that,  upon  several  antiques,  for  example 
upon  the  medals  of  Julius  Csesar,  the 
name  of  Venus  Victrix  is  given  to  a  deity 
who  holds  in  one  hand  a  lance  and  in  the 
other  a  helmet;  it  then  indicates  a  war- 
rior Venus,  one  who  presides  over  war, 
such  as  in  remote  times  they  honored  at 
Sparta;  or  the  celestial  Venus  whom  thev 
represented  dressed  in  armor  and  with 
weapons  in  her  hands.  We  do  not  ask 
whether  on  these  medals  Venus  Victrix 
does  not  simply  bear  away  the  arms 
which  she  has  made  her  husband  lay 
down ;  but  admitting  that  this  name  has 
been  given  her  for  the  victories  that  she 
would  have  been  supposed  to  gain  or  pro- 
cure in  combat,  mignt  not  the  same  quali- 
fication have  been  attributed  to  her  on 
another  account,  as  to  her  who,  without 
force,  triumphed  over  force?  A  Greek 
poet  addressing  himself  to  Venus,  says,  in 

•  A  passa^  Is  here  omitted  which  oonaUts  ehtefly 
of  speoulatiuna  as  to  the  mjrthologlcal  legends  con- 
cerning Venus  tod  Mars,  and  their  effect  on  popular 
worship  and  on  art.  Another  passage  omitted  later 
in  the  article  is  of  idmllar  character.  The  paper  be- 
ing yery  long,  and  these  portions  of  It  appearing 
comparatively  unimportant  to  the  general  state, 
ment,  and  unnecessary  to  the  understanding  of  It- 
we  hare  ventored  to  LeaTe  them  ouL^Ib. 


this  sense,  Thou  triumphest  over  him  who 
triumphs  over  all."  In  primitive  times, 
and  in  a  city  such  as  Sparta,  they  might, 
besides  honoring  Venus  on  other  s^onnds, 
have  made  her,  also,  a  warrior  goddess, 
like  Diana  protectress  of  the  Amazon or 
still  more  Pallas.  This  remark  applies, 
above  all,  to  that  celestial  Venus  who  was, 
no  doubt)  conceived  of  as  governing  the 
world  by  conquering  the  unruly  powers 
which  agitated  it,  and  as  inspiring  heroes. 
This  did  not  prevent  them  later,  when  the 
ideal  of  the  goddess  took  a  definitive  form, 
from  conceiving  her  otherwise ;  victorious, 
but  gaining  a  victory  whose  character  is 
precisely  that  of  doing  away  with  war. 

The  idea  of  victory  presides,  in  some 
way,  over  all  the  religion  and  all  the  art 
of  the  Greeks,  though  this  idea  changes 
from  time  to  time.  The  bright  gods  of 
Olympus  became  masters  of  the  world  by 
triumphing  over  hostile  powers,  born  from 
the  abysses  of  the  earth.  Their  temples 
are  decorated  with  sculptures  and  paint- 
ings, which  display  to  our  eyes  victories 
gained  over  monsters,  centaurs  and  ama- 
sons,  over  brutal  and  ferocious  natures,  by 
heroes,  representatives  of  the  higher  na- 
ture, whom  the  wise  Pallas  inspires  and 
directs.  In  the  Parthenon  the  Virgin 
goddess,  who  personified  mind  overcom- 
ing matter,  held  on  her  extended  right 
hand,  a  winged  Victory,  who  turned 
towards  her,  offering  her  a  crown.  Vic- 
tory, crowning  the  spirit  which  has  sub- 
jugated inferior  nature,  is  the  expressire 
symbol  of  the  great  epochs  of  Greece.  It 
is  the  symbol  of  the  thought  in  which  she 
lived,  which  made  her  what  she  was.  Now. 
in  the  triumph  of  mind  over  blind  matter, 
the  Greek  saw,  first  of  all,  that  of  a  kind 
and  gentle  nature  over  one  yet  harsh  and 
savage.   To  his  supreme  god.  the  con- 

?iueror  of  Titans  and  giants,  who  by  a 
rown  made  heaven  and  earth  tremble, 
the  Hellene  gave  a  name  in  which  that  of 
honey  ip  included.  More  and  more,  is 
she  became  more  conscious  of  her  own 
genius,  Greece  depicted  Victory  with 
traits  of  sweetness,  and,  when  she  had  soo- 
ceeded  in  releasing  from  its  primitive  ele- 
ments the  types  of  a  goddess,  unknown 
to  all  other  nations,  from  whom  came  ill 
love  and  peace,  she  recognized  in  Venus 
the  ideal  toward  which  her  perpetual 
dream  of  victory  tended.  In  the  innumer- 
able monuments  of  Greek  art,  represent- 
ing happiness  in  a  life  to  came,  above  all 
on  the  painted  vases  found  in  the  tombs 
of  Campania  and  which  belons  to  a  late 
period  of  art,  a  period,  also,  when  grace 
I  tended  more  and  more  to  conquer  force. 
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we  see  mingling,  under  different  forms 
and  almost  confounding  each  other,  Vic- 
tories, Cupids,  Venuses,  and  Persuasion. 
From  these  facts  we  may  conclude,  that, 
to  represent  Venus  appeasing  Mars  per- 
suading him  to  lay  down  his  arms,  was, 
for  the  Greeks,  the  representation  of  that 
supreme  and  final  victory  which  persua- 
sion obtains  over  violence,  that  victory 
which  the  soul  constantly  gains  over  the 
body,  and  thought  over  matter.  These  sorts 
of  representations,  at  first  quite  numerous 
among  the  Greeks,  after  having  attained 
their  ideal,  became  naturally  more  and 
more  rare.  Mars  calmed,  softened,  is 
henceforth  no  longer  Mars ;  he  holds,  in 
reliffion  and  art,  a  more  restricted  place, 
while,  by  the  side  of  the  worship  oi  Ve- 
nus, that  of  other  compassionate  and  be- 
nevolent divinities  goes  on  continually 
growing. 

The  groups  of  which  the  Venus  of  Milo 
presents  us  one  of  the  two  elements,  ex- 
presses, then,  a  conception,  essential  to  the 
genius  of  Greece  and  to  its  religion,  but 
of  which  the  other  element  must,  under 
this  form,  appear  more  rarely,  till  Rome, 
bound,  by  her  origin,  to  the  double  legend 
of  Mars  and  Venus,  restores  it  to  honour 
and  usaffe. 

The  idea  of  victory,  even  that  obtained 
by  love  and  persuasion,  carries  with  it, 
however,  a  sort  of  pride.  Hence  comes, 
it  has  been  said,  in  the  Venus  of  Milo, 
and  in  all  the  figures  which  repeat  the 
same  type,  the  position  of  the  left  foot 
resting  upon  a  support  raised  above  the 
soil;  a  position  which  suggests  taking 
possession  and  domination.  From  this 
attitude,  joined  to  the  somewhat  erect 
position  of  the  head,  there  results  in  the 
Venus  of  Milo,  in  spite  of  much  sweetness 
in  her  look,  a  certain  slightly  proud  air 
of  nobleness,  which,  according  to  some 
critics,  does  not  allow  us  to  see  in  her  an 
image  of  the  goddess  of  Paphos  and 
Cytbera.  Perhaps  this  peculiarity  will 
explain  itself  by  the  period  to  which  we 
must  refer  the  Yeuus  of  Milo. 

This  period  is  not  that  of  Phidias  or 
Polycletus,  for  the  first,  without  bindinff 
himself  to  the  ancient  rigor,  was  yet  such 
a  severe  observer  of  proportion,  that  one 
ought,  he  said,  to  be  able  to  deduce  the 
entire  figure  from  a  finger-nail;  the  sec- 
ond reduced  the  measures  of  the  human 
fiffure  to  a  canon  which  became  the  law 
of  art.  The  Venus  of  Milo  was  executed 
according  to  more  liberal  maxims  than 
those  which  ruled  at  these  high  epochs  — 
more  liberal,  judging  by  what  remains  to 
at  of  the  school  of  »x>pas,  than  those  reo- 
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ognized  even  by  that  master  —  more  lib- 
eral, indeed,  as  far  as  different  statues 
permit  us  to  judge  of  the  style  of  Prax- 
iteles, than  those  of  the  author  of  ApoUo 
Sauroctonos  and  the  Venus  of  Gnidus. 
Not  only  the  manner  in  which  the  hair  is 
treated,  in  the  Venus  of  Milo,  shows  a  sci- 
entific carelessness,  which  denotes  a  very 
advanced  period  of  art,  but  there  is  some 
irregularity  in  the  proportions  of  the  neck, 
compared  to  those  of  the  head  and  body ; 
perhaps,  even,  in  the  relation  of  the  size 
of  the  body  to  the  head,  which  may  be 
thought  a  little  too  small ;  and,  lastly,  in 
the  relation  of  the  upper  part  of  the'  body 
to  the  lower  part,  which  is  a  little  narrow : 
—  all  licences  which  give  us  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  author  of  this  statue  permit- 
ted himself,  in  executing  it,  to  imitate  cer- 
tain peculiarities  of  a  hving  model,  with- 
out studying  to  reduce  them  to  what  was 
demanded  by  rules.  We  may  conclude 
from  this,  that  the  Venus  of  Milo  is  prob- 
ably a  product  of  the  school,  or  at  least 
of  the  times  of  Lysi{>pus.  Lysippus  held 
in  high  esteem  the  works  of  Polycletus ; 
from  which  he  had,  he  said,  drawn  all  his 
learning;  but  he  showed  his  pupils  the 
passers  byi  and  said,  Behold  your  teach- 
ers." 

Now,  one  feature  of  this  epoch  will  ex- 
plain, to  a  certain  point,  the  peculiar  char- 
acter of  the  Venus  of  Milo.  Melanthus,  a 
fellow 'student  of  ApeUes,  had  written  a 
treatise  on  painting ;  he  there  said  that  a 
work  of  art  ought  always  to  offer  the  as- 
pect of  pride  (Sudadela)  and  even  of  a  cer- 
tain severity  (ewcAj/porw).  We  may  con- 
jecture that  if  not  Praxiteles,  at  least  his 
school,  had  carried  the  study  of  grace,  of 
which  Apelles  attained  the  ideal,  to  a 
point  where  it  might  degenerate  into  weak- 
ness, that  in  order  to  turn  art  from  this 
excess  Melanthus  urged  it  to  more  sever- 
ity, and,  that  under  the  influence  of  this 
contemporary  t)f  Lysippus,  the  author  of 
the  Venus  of  Milo  gave  her,  instead  of  the 
perfectly  feminine  delicacy  in  which  re- 
sides the  supreme  charm  of  the  creations 
of  Praxiteles  and  ApeUes,  a  character  of 
heroic  grandeur  which,  without  excluding 
(crace,  predominates  over  it,  and  in  which 
several  critics  have  refused  to  recognize 
Cypris.  Let  us  add,  that  striving  afler 
this  character  has  made  the  sculptor  pre- 
fer, for  the  Venus  whom  he  wished  to  as- 
sociate with  Mars,  those  forms  which  the 
human  frame  takes  when  it  has  attained 
its  most  complete  development,  rather 
than  the  more  youthfuL 


According  to  the  ancients,  it  was  not 
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only  at  periods  of  decadence  that  they 
Bought  especially  in  the  representation  of 
female  beauty,  **  venustas  "  and  elegance ; 
they  tell  us  that  in  the  century  already 
fruitful  in  master-pieces,  preceding  that  of 
Pericles,  they  were  muoh  preoccupied, 
perhaps  too  much,  with  grace  and  deli- 
cacy. This  was  notably  the  character  of 
the  celebrated  Sosandra  of  Calamis,  and, 
in  factf  upon  the  painted  vases  found  in 
such  great  numbers  in  the  sepulchres  of 
this  period,  we  see  associated,  in  strange 
contrast,  excess  of  delicacy  and  excess  of 
▼igour.  These  two  elements  of  art,  which 
might  be  called  the  male  and  female  ele- 
ments, are  there  equally  accented.  It 
only  remained  for  succeedin^centuries  to 
find  the  perfect  harmony.  The  warriors 
who  kill  each  other  on  the  pediment  of 
the  great  temple  of  Egina,  kill  each  other 
smiluig,  and  Minerva,  smiling,  presides  at 
the  carnage.  The  smile  is  the  unfailing 
thought  of  this  primitive  Greek  art,  so 
careful  also  of  energy,  as  it  was  later  the 
object  of  the  great  founder  of  modern  art, 
Leonardo  da  Vinci.  The  architecture  of 
that  time  offers  imposing  masses,  witness 
the  temples  of  Pcestum  and  so  many  oth 
ers ;  but  these  temples  of  which  to-day  we 
hardly  see  more  than  the  stern  skeleton, 
were  enlivened  in  some  sort  by  a  rich  or- 
namentation, clothed  with  bright  colours, 
and,  as  it  were,  sparkling  with  gold  and 
precious  stones,  it  was  in  the  same  cen- 
tury that  Callimachus,  whose  name  is  as- 
sociated with  Calamis,  invented,  it  is  said, 
the  light  architecture,  with  capitals  formed 
of  foliage  and  flowers,  called  the  Corin- 
thian order.  If  Phidias  and  Alcamenes, 
his  worthy  pupil,  found  true  grandeur, 
we  do  not  see  that  they  neglected  ele- 
gance ;  we  only  see,  that,  particularly  in 
the  forms  of  women,  they  subordinated 
grace  to  strength.  When  Praxiteles,  a 
;iong  time  after,  carried  grace  to  a  point 
which  Phidias  and  Alcamenes,  or  Polycle- 
tus  and  Scopas,  had  not  yet  attained,  we 
are  not  told  that  he  degraded  art,  but  on 
the  contrary  that  he  gave  it  its  last  per- 
fection, executed  what  his  great  predeces- 
sors had  wished  for,  and  touched  the  goal 
that  they  had  aimed  at.  The  result  is 
that,  if  we  would  have  a  just  idea  of  what 
the 'Greeks  sought  for  in  the  representa- 
tion of  feminine  beauty,  as  also  of  the 
moral  character  of  which  they  understood 
this  beauty  to  be  the  perfect  expression, 
we  must  not  arrest  our  glances  at  the 
Yeous  of  Milo  alone^  even  though,  when 
restored  to  her  true  attitude,  she  will 
show  more  simple  grace,  naive  elegance 
and  sweetness  than  has  been  yet  seen 


in  her;  we  must  also  contemplate,  and 
study,  the  scattered  fragments  in  which 
are  still  recognised  those  grand  types 
of  woman,  of  the  ideal  wife,  which  drew 
so  many  adorers  to  the  sanctuaries  of 
Cos  and  GniduB. 

If  we  can  form  a  sufficiently  exact  idea 
of  the  character  with  which  the  author  of 
the  Venus  of  Milo  wished  to  impress  this 
figure,  must  we  renounce  the  attempt  to 
know  what  the  Mars  was,  with  whom  she 
was  grouped,  and,  consequently,  what 
ought  to  be  the  action  of  the  Venus  her- 
self? Far  from  it,  we  can  prove,  I  believe, 
that  several  repetitions  still  exist,  either 
examples  or  copies  of  the  Mars,  and  of 
these  repetitions,  the  most  beautiful,  per- 
haps, and  one  of  the  most  complete,  msikes 
part,  as  docs  the  Venus  of  Milo,  of  the 
Museum  of  the  Louvre.  I  speak  of  the 
statue  from  the  Borghese  collection,  which 
some  have  looked  upon  as  a  statne  of 
Mars,  bnt  in  which  the  greater  number 
have  preferred  to  find  an  Achilles.  The 
only  proof,  with  any  appearance  of  weight, 
which  they  have  advanced  to  support  this 
last  opinion,  has,  however,  been  drawn 
from  the  presence  of  a  ring  placed  on  the 
ri^ht  leg,  a  little  above  the  ankle,  and 
which  they  thought  an  indication  of  some 
piece  of  armor  destined  to  protect  the 
heel,  the  only  part  of  the  body  where  the 
son  of  Thetis  was  vulnerable.  The  ring 
worn  by  the  personage  with  whom  we  are 
now  dealing,  is  placed  much  too  high  in 
any  way  to  protect  the  heel;  it  is,  in 
reality,  nothing  but  that  kind  of  pad 
which  the  Greek  warriors  wore  on  the  leg, 
to  receive  the  weight  of  the  greaves,  and 
to  defend  the  ankles  from  contact  with 
them.  This  is  very  well  seen  in  a  painting 
on  a  Greek  vase,  where  a  naked  hero, 
who  is  about  to  put  on  his  armor,  has 
already,  on  one  of  his  legs,  this  kind  of 
ring.  The  most  ancient  statues  of  Mars 
represent  him  entirely  armed.  In  the 
statue  we  are  considering,  the  ring  on  the 
right  leg  is  the  existing  trace  of  armor 
and  serves  to  recall  it,  or,  perhaps,  to 
make  it  understood  that  the  god,  who  still 
has  on  his  helmet,  has  already  stripped  him- 
self of  his  other  defensive  armor.  It  is  said, 
moreover,  that  the  figure  with  which  we 
are  here  concerned,  has  the  head  bent,  in 
a  kind  of  melancholy  which  perfectly  soitB 
the  son  of  Peleus  and  Thetis,  preoccupied 
with  the  premature  end  which  had  been 
predicted  to  him ;  but  does  not  this  head, 
bending  gently  forward  and  to  the  right, 
with  the  arm  which  falls  at  the  side  of  the 
body,  express  much  better  a  wiU  which 
yields  and  surrenders  itself?  Beskisfl, 
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woald  the  J  have  given  to  Achilles,  —  the 
type  of  the  hero  mown  down  in  the  flower 
of  his  youth,  —  cheeks  shaded  by  an  al- 
ready decided  beard,  a  feature  not  want- 
ing in  any  of  the  repetitions  of  this  type 
which  I  have  met  with  and  which  belongs, 
besides,  to  all  the  heads  reputed  to  be 
those  of  Mars?  And  finally,  what  more 
characteristic  of  an  imase  of  Mars,  than 
the  helmet,  ornamented  not  only  with 
griffins,  but,  upon  the  visor,  with  wolves, 
An  animal  as  much  the  peculiar  attribute 
of  the  god  of  war,  as  the  dove  was  that  of 
Venus. 

It  is  certain  that  in  the  two  groups, 
representing  Adrian  and  Sabina  under  the 
features  of  Mars  and  Venus,  Mars  is  nearly 
the  same  in  attitude,  the  body  supported 
on  the  left  leg,  the  right  foot  advanced, 
and  resting  firmly  on  the  ground,  the  left 
arm  drawn  back  a  little  and  the  right  arm 
hanging  by  the  side;  and  that  this  atti- 
tude is  exactly  that  of  the  statue  called 
the  Borghese  Achilles.  There  is  only 
this  difference,  that  in  the  Mars  of  the 
groups  of  the  Capitol  and  Louvre  the 
head  is  not  inclined  as  in  that  of  the  pre- 
tended Achilles.  The  authors  of  these 
groups  thought,  perliaps,  that  it  was  not 
proper  to  reproduce  in  the  image  of  an 
emperor,  a  carriage  of  the  head  not  com- 
pletely agreeing'  with  the  majesty  which 
be  should  never  lose.  In  the  same  way, 
while  in  the  attitude  and  air  of  the  head 
of  the  Venus  of  Milo  there  is  a  shade  of 
pride,  the  empress  in  the  two  groups  of 
the  Capitol  and  Louvre,  expresses  by  her 
countenance  chiefly  solicitude  and  submis- 
sion. Except  for  these  differences,  so  in- 
considerable and  so  easy  to  explain,  the 
conformity  of  all  the  disposition  is  strik- 
ing. 

Meanwhile,  if  the  Venus  of  Milo  offers 
On  the  left  side  a  less  satisfactory  aspect 
than  on  the  other,  and  a  slightly  more 
negligent  workmanship,  it  is  the  same 
with  the  rght  side  of  the  Borghese  Mars 
and  of  thi  other  repetitions  of  the  same 
type ;  an  evident  proof  that  this  Venus 
and  Mars  were  figures  so  placed  that  the 
spectator  should  not  see  well  either  the 
left  side  of  the  one^  or  the  right  side  of 
the  oth(  r,  and  this  is  precisely  what  hap- 
pens if  they  are  brought  together  as  the 
Mars  i  drian  and  the  Venus  Sabina  are. 
The  Bfirghese  Mars,  whose  left  arm  is,  in 
part,  only  a  restoration,  had  in  the  left 
nand  either  a  lance  or  more  likel  v  a  shield ; 
in  the  right  hand  he  should  hold  a  sword. 
He  has  no  baldric,  but  there  is  one  in  the 
three  reproductions  of  the  same  type  poa- 
•essed  by  the  Moseums  at  the  Vatican,  the 


Capitol  and  Dresden,  and  also  in  the  Mars 
Adrian  of  the  Louvre.  In  some  of  the 
repetitions  of  the  group,  Venus,  leaning 
her  lefc  arm  and  hand  on  the  left  shoulder 
of  Mars,  lifts  her  right  hand  towards  the 
brea'^t  of  the  god,  not  to  disarm  him  her- 
self, but  as  if  only  to  persuade  him  to  lay 
down  his  arms.  lu  the  others,  and  prob- 
ably in  the  greater  number.  Mars  was 
represented  with  a  baldric,  which  Venus 
was  loosening.  This  baldric  passed  from 
the  left  shoulder  to  the  right  side,  as  we 
see  in  the  Mars  of  Dresden  —  a  disposition 
rather  rare,  but  of  which  there  are  other 
examples.  The  Dresden  Mars  bears,  be- 
hind the  left  shoulder,  the  trace  of  an  arm 
which  rested  upon  it,  and  upon  the  left 
deltoid  we  see  a  fracture,  implying  the 
disappearance  of  a  part  of  this  muscle 
with  the  baldric  it  supported,  probably 
also  with  the  hand  of  Venus  which  had 
hold  of  it.  It  was  this  hand,  projecting  as 
did  the  arm,  which  led  to  all  the  fracture. 
Again,  upon  this  same  figure,  at  the  height 
of  the  last  rib  on  the  right,  the  height 
where  the  sword  of  the  Greek  warrior  was 
generally  placed,  the  lower  part  of  the 
baldric  has  disappeared ;  but  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  at  this  spot  it  did  not  touch. 
There  was  a  certam  space  between  the 
side  and  the  baldric,  where  doubtless  the 
right  hand  of  the  Venus  was  placed,  hold- 
ing the  baldric  and  loosening  it  from  the 
body. 

If,  after  this,  we  attentively  examine  the 
Borghese  Mars,  with  regard  to  the  style, 
we  shall  acknowledge  that,  while  the  head 
appears  to  belong  to  the  age  of  Pericles 
(as  do  the  head  and  body  in  the  example 
at  the  Dresden  Museum),  the  body  and 
limbs  recall,  by  their  forms,  a  more  an- 
cient period.  We  still  find  in  them  those 
principles  of  the  primitive  schools  of 
which  the  sculptures  of  the  temple  of 
Egina,  constructed  nearly  half  a  century 
before  the  Parthenon,  offer  remarkable 
examples:  a  ereat  development  of  the 
chest  and  shoulders,  the  limos  very  strong 
where  they  begin,  near  the  body,  and  ter- 
minating in  very  delicate  extremities: 
principles,  we  may  say,  by  the  way,  well 
explained  by  tliat  passage  in  one  of  the 
ancients,  according  to  which  the  Greeks 
took,  for  the  foundation  of  their  system  of 
proportions,  the  organic  conditions  of 
movement  and  action. 

As  to  the  rest,  it  is  not  impossible  that 
the  author  of  the  Borghese  Mars  chose 
to  execute  the  body  and  limbs  of  this 
statue  in  the  taste  of  a  period  anterior 
to  his  own,  without  on  that  account  im- 
itating a  model  of  that  period  represent- 
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ing  preciBely  the  Bame  subject,  though 
this  hypothesis  would  be  the  most  prob- 
able. At  least  the  Borghese  Mars  and 
the  principal  reproductions  of  the  same 
type  which  have  been  preserved  can  hardly 
be  referred  to  a  period  later  than  the 
fifth  century  before  the  Christian  era,  even 
if  they  do  not  recall  a  still  more  ancient 
orieinal. 

The  Venus  associated  with  the  Borghese 
Mars,  or  with  some  other  contemporary 

E reduction  of  the  same  type,  necessarily 
elonffed  to  the  same  period.  From  this 
it  follows  that,  in  all  probability,  she 
would  diflTer  ftom  the  Venus  of  Milo  in 
some  respects.  At  that  remote  period 
they  hardly  represented  any  goddess 
naked  or  half  naked.  We  find  in  several 
collections  figures  which  evidently  repro- 
duce the  same  type  as  the  Venus  of  Milo, 
but  with  the  tunic  as  well  as  the  peplum, 
the  under  as  well  as  the  upper  garment. 
Such  is  the  statue  of  the  Louvre  num- 
bered 413,  which  they  have  made,  by  the 
restoration,  a  player  on  the  lyre ;  such  is 
a  statue  in  the  Boboli  garden  in  Florence, 
of  which  there  is  a  plaster  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  ficole  des  Beaux  Arts; 
such  also  a  draped  Venus  iu  the  Dresden 
Museum. 

Fully  dressed,  though  in  a  very  fine 
stuff**  doubtless  very  closely  plaited,  ac- 
cording to  the  fashion  of  early  times,  the 
ancient  Venus  would  not  have  her  hair 
half  knotted,  but  rather,  carefully  fastened 
back,  as  we  see  in  the  statue  at  Brescia, 
probably  it  was  even,  according  to  custom, 
confined  by  several  windings  of  a  ribbon, 
if  not  by  that  piece  of  stuff  which  formenly 
served  to  hold  it  behind  and  which  was 
called  a  sling.  Finally,  the  ancient  Ve- 
nus should  be  shod  with  sandals.  Rep- 
resented in  this  manner,  the  Venus  of 
the  early  group  would  not  ofifer,  like  the 
Venus  of  Milo  an  image  or  a  suggestion  of 
the  newly  made  wife,  who  coming  from  the 
sacred  bath  has  not  yet  resumed  her  rai- 
ment or  her  sandals,  and  whose  hair  half 
floats  over  her  shoulders:  she  presented 
the  image  of  the  divine  spouse  arrayed  in 
all  her  attire,  enveloped  in  all  her  veils, 
girded  also  doubtless,  over  her  delicate 
tunic,  with  that  cestus  in  which  Ho- 
mer asserts  all  her  enticements  were 
hid. 

If  we  wished  to  restore,  in  its  primitive 
form,  the  composition  in  which  the  Venus 
of  Milo  had  its  origin,  taking  thus  for 
starting  point  the  Borghese  Mars,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  give  the  Venus  which 
would  be  associated  with  him,  rather 
smaller  dimensions  than  those  of  the  Ve- 


nus of  Milo,  (which  is  larger  than  the 
Borghese  Mars),  and  to  dress  her  in  the 
costume  used  in  the  monuments  of  the  a*^ 
of  Pericles.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we 
wished  to  restore  the  composition,  taking 
for  starting  point  the  Venus  of  Milo  such 
as  she  is,  it  would  be  necessary  to  place 
beside  her  a  Mars  who  would  reprodooe 
the  statue  of  the  Borghese  collection  in 
slightly  larger  dimensions,  with  lines  ap- 
proaching more  nearly  to  those  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  time  of  Alexander  than  to 
those  represented  by  the  more  or  less  com- 
plete repetitions  of  the  same  type  included 
m  the  Museums  of  the  Vatican,  the  Capi- 
tol, and  Dresden,  and  in  the  Campo  Santo 
at  Pisa. 

One  might  without  inconvenience,  and 
with  some  advantage,  try  such  re8tx>ra- 
tions,  by  the  aid  of  casts;  but  far  from  us 
be  the  thought  of  ever  operating  on  the 
originals;  far  from  us,  above  all,  the 
thought  of  restoring,  even  in  plaster,  the 
arms  of  the  Venus  of  Milo.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  habit  of  restoring  original  an- 
tiques appears  to  be  a  pernicioas  one, 
which  should  be  henceforth  entirely  aban- 
doned. 

When  the  Venus  of  Milo  was  brought  to 
the  Louvre,  this  habit  of  repairing  an- 
tiques, and,  so  to  speak,  doing  them  up 
new,  was  common.  At  first  they  tried  to 
replace  the  pieces  which  had  disappeared, 
by  others  provided  from  other  ancient 
sculptures.  A  great  number  of  statues 
now  have  antique  heads  which  do  not  be- 
long to  them,  sometimes  of  another  epoch, 
sometimes  on  other  accounts  ill  adapted 
to  the  body.  Without  leaving  the  Louvre 
we  see  more  than  one  Greek  statue  sur- 
mounted by  the  head  of  a  Roman  person- 
age ;  more  than  one  statue  of  some  god  or 
goddess  surmounted  by  the  head  of  an  en- 
tirely different  goddess  or  god.  For  want 
of  antique  materials  to  supply  what  wis 
needed,  they  had  recourse  to  the  chisel  of 
some  artist,  sometimes  a  master,  a  Mon- 
torsoli,  a  Guglielmo  della  Porta,  even  a 
Michael  Anselo.  It  is  not  the  less  true 
that,  generally,  the  restorations  have  de- 
prived the  antiques  of  part  of  their  vakie. 
In  the  first  place  they  have  frequently 
changed  their  general  aspect  and  significa- 
tion. Thus,  in  our  Louvre,  we  see  an 
Apollo  of  the  archaic  Greek  style  become, 
bjr  the  attributes  eiven  to  him,  a  Bonus 
Eventus,  a  Roman  divinity  of  a  late  period, 
—  and  a  wounded  Amazon,  whose  short 
tunic,  the  invariable  costume  which  the 
ancients  attributed  to  Amazons,  —  has  be- 
come a  floating  robe.  Above  all,  we  see 
statues  of  beautiful  workmanship,  dia- 
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figured  by  additions  of  great  mediocrity. 
Bat,  even  if  the  restoration  were  made 
with  science  and  talent,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible that  the  work  should  be  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  ancient  work,  and  the 
whole  production  thus  loses  the  capital 
merit  of  unity  of  style  and  execution. 
Let  us  say,  finally,  that,  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty of  restorations  in  harmony  with  the 
antique  being  understood,  the  antique  has 
almost  always  been  put  in  harmony  with  the 
restoration.  This  has  been  done  by  giving 
to  the  surface  of  the  Greek  or  Roman  work, 
sometimes  with  the  chisel,  but  more  often 
with  the  rasp,  the  new  look  which  the  re- 
stored parts  have.  The  beauty  of  a  great 
number  of  excellent  works  has  thus  been 
irremediably  altered.  Our  hunting  Diana, 
having  been  repaired  in  this  manner  by  a 
clever  sculptor,  Barthelemy  Prieur,  who 
did  not  scruple,  after  having  restored  the 
parts  that  were  lacking,  to  retouch  nearly 
the  whole  surface,  it  no  longer  seems  as 
if  the  execution  had  reached  the  height 
of  the  conception.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  Pallas  of  Velletri ;  it  is  the  same  with 
many  of  the  most  beautiful  statues  con- 
tained in  the  other  museums  of  Europe 
and  particularly  in  the  Vatican,  with  the 
Apollo  Belvedere,  the  Laocoon,  the  Venus 
de  Medici.  Hence,  on  comparing  these 
statues  with  the  sculptures  since  discov- 
ered, which  have  not  been  treated  in  the 
same  way  and  which  still  bear  the  clear 
impression  of  the  Greek  chisel,  many  have 
thought  to  explain  the  difference  that 
struck  them,  between  the  workmanship  of 
these  last  found  statues  and  that  of  the 
long  celebrated  works  which  we  have  just 
mentioned,  by  attributing  the  latter  to  a 
more  modern  time,  when  the  execution  had 
become  considerably  enfeebled,  to  the  pe- 
riod called  the  Roman.  However,  if  we 
examine  a  fragment  of  a  repetition  of  the 
Yenns  de  Medici,  belonging  to  the  Ber- 
lin Museum,  and  of  which  the  £cole  des 
Beaux  Arts  possesses  a  cast,  we  shall  find 
a  proof  that  this  type  belongs  to  a  time 
when  the  work,  both  broad  and  delicate, 
was  of  the  greatest  beauty.  K  we  exam- 
ine with  care,  in  our  Hunting  Diana  and 
our  Pallas  of  Velletre,  the  parts  which 
have  not  suffered  any  retouchmg,  (in  the 
first  the  hair,  a  lar^e  part  of  the  tunic, 
and  the  right  foot,  in  the  second  certain 
hardly  noticeable  bits  of  the  drapery), 
we  shall  there  see  exhibited,  though  at 
two  widely  different  periods,  the  persist- 
ent characteristics  of  a  genuine  Greek 
workmanship. 

How  admirable  these  works  would  have 
been  then,  if  clear-sighted  judges  had  known 


how  to  appreciate  their  value,  if  they  had 
allowed  them  to  reach  us  just  as  the  earth 
had  restored  them  to  us  aiter  so  many  cen- 
turies, and  without  pretending  to  efface  the 
traces  of  the  icg'uries  of  time.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century,  the  remains  of 
the  sciJptures  of  the  Parthenon  having  been 
brought  to  England,  unfortunately  in  a 
very  mutilated  state,  but,  nevertheless, 
bearing  the  impress  of  a  sublime  beauty, 
none  dared  to  touch  them,  and  they  were 
preserved  with  respect  and  without  the 
slightest  restoration  being  attempted. 
The  Venus  of  Milo  being  placed  in  the 
Louvre  shortly  afterwards,  the  opinion  of 
Quatrem^re  de  Quincy,  that  it  should  not 
be  restored,  though  founded  on  special 
reasons,  was  supported  by  this  recent  ex- 
ample. A  part,  at  least,  of  the  public, 
must  have  begun  to  comprehend  that  the 
best  they  could  do  in  regard  to  mutilated 
masterpieces,  was,  not  to  touch  them. 
They  abandoned,  therefore,  all  idea  of  a 
general  restoration  of  the  Venus  of  Milo. 
However,  besides  the  resettling  of  the 
plinth,  and  retouching  the  bottom  of  the 
drapery,  which  was  connected,  as  I  have 
shown  in  the  first  part  of  this  paper,  with 
an  alteration  in  the  attitude  of  the  figure, 
they  made  certain  restorations  in  plaster. 
Aft!er  several  experiments  for  restoring  tjw 
arms,  they  despaired  of  that  attempt,  but 
they  restored,  beside  the  tip  of  the  nose 
and  an  injured  part  of  the  lower  hp,  the 
left  foot,  which  was  entirely  wanting,  as 
well  as  the  lower  part  of  the  drapery, 
needed  to  partly  cover  it,  and  sundry  folds 
of  the  same  drapery ;  and,  finally,  they 
hid,  with  plaster,  a  square  hole  seen  in  the 
right  side,  and  probably  made  for  a  bolt 
intended  to  support  the  rieht  arm.  It  was 
after  these  restorations  that  the  cast  of 
the  statue  was  taken:  it  was  with  these 
restorations  that  the  copies,  in  which  they 
are  naturally  more  difficult  to  distinguish 
than  in  the  marble,  are  scattered  over  the 
whole  world.  Since  then  they  have  farther 
added  to  the  original,  —  though  always  in 
plaster,  —  some  masses  of  fol(&  in  a  part 
of  the  drapery ;  repaired  the  fractures  of 
certain  others,  and  filled  the  deep  scratches 
on  the  right  shonlder  and  the  right  side 
of  the  back,  leaving  those  on  the  left 
shoulder. 

It  may  not  have  been  wrong  to  restore, 
—  at  least  with  plaster,  and  without  at  all 
altering. the  marole,  —  the  end  of  the  nose, 
and  the  lips,  whose  absence  renders  the 
human  face  hardly  recognizable.  This  ex- 
ception admitted,  if  necessary,  we  believe 
that,  hereafter,  the  propriety  of  renounc- 
ing every  sort  of  restoration  of  ancient 
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Bcalptares,  and  particularly  of  the  most 
beautiful  among  them,  will  be  acknowl- 
edged. Those  of  which  the  Venus  of 
Milo  has  been  the  subject,  are  fortunately 
inconsiderable,  and  might,  it  seems  to  us, 
be  suppressed  with  much  advantage.  It 
would  be  preferable,  with  a  work  of  this 
rank,  not  to  disturb,  —  by  additions  which, 
of  necessity  agree  imperfectly  with  the 
work  itsrtf,  —  the  harmony  of  such  beau- 
tiful and  well  designed  forms,  possessing 
as  a  whole  so  powerful  and  predominant 
a  unity,  even  though  we  may  perceive  in 
them  some  faint  dissonances. 

I  have  just  mentioned  that  the  remains 
of  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon,  per- 
haps the  most  precious  we  possess  from 
antiquity,  are  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  free  from  all  restoration  what- 
ever. The  same  has  been  true  for  centu- 
ries, of  that  torso,  so  much  admired  by 
Michael  Angelo,  and  of  that  Pasquin,  of 
which  another  eminent  artist,  a  very  good 
judge,  said  that  it  was  "  the  most  beauti- 
ful antique  in  Rome."  Why  should  it  not 
be  the  same,  at  the  Louvre,  with  the  Venus 
of  Milo?  Why  should  we  not  at  least 
see  there  such  a  masterpiece,  exactly  as  it 
came  down  to  us  through  so  many  centu- 
ries, not  only  reinstated,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, in  its  original  proportions  and  atti- 
tude, but  alf^o  freed  from  all  the  additions 
which  can  only  modify  its  character,  alter 
its  harmony  and  obscure  its  beauty  ? 

Felix  Ravaisson. 


From  The  Spectator. 
IMPORTANT  DISCOVERY  DURING  THE 
LATE  ECLIPSE. 

Professor  Respiohi,  the  eminent  Ital- 
ian spectroscopist,  succeeded  in  making  a 
noteworthy  advance  in  our  knowledge  of 
Solar  physics  during  the  progress  of  the 
Eclipse  of  last  December ;  and,  what  is  of 
even  greater  importance,  he  employed  a 
totally  novel  method  of  observing  the 
eclipsed  sun,  his  actual  discovery  being 
probably  but  the  first-fruits  of  this  method. 
We  propose  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the 
results  obtained  by  Professor  Respighi, 
and  a  description  of  those  features  of  the 
method  which  constitute  its  importance. 
But  for  obvious  reasons,  this  is  not  the 
place  for  a  description  of  the  instrument 
eniployed  by  Respighi. 

It  will  be  in  the  remembrance  of  many 
of  our  readers  that  during  the  eclipse  of 
Decenaber,  1870,  considerable  attention 
was  directed  to  the  circumstance  that  the 


Ban's  Corona  appeared  to  consist  of  two 
distinct  portions.  Close  to  the  black  disc 
of  the  moon  there  was  seen  a  bright  ring 
of  pearly  light,  not  uniformly  wide,  bat 
nowhere  extending  to  a  distance  much  ex- 
ceeding a  fourth  or  fifth  part  (for  accounts 
differed)  of  the  moon's  apparent  diameter. 
Outside  this  ring-formed  corona  appeared 
a  much  more  extensive,  but  much  fainter 
halo,  radiated  in  its  general  Btracture»  — 
or  rather  cloven  in  places  by  certain  well- 
marked  dark  rifts  or  gaps.  There  was  so 
sudden  a  degradation  of  luminosity  near 
the  borders  of  the  bright  inner  corona, 
as  to  suggest  very  strongly  the  idea  that 
the  two  coronas  are  totally  distinct  solar 
envelopes.  Indeed,  it  was  proposed  to 
give  the  inner  corona  a  name  specirilly  in- 
vented for  the  occasion  —  the  name  Leuco- 
sphere  —  which  fortunately  was  not  re- 
ceived with  favour.  Indeed,  it  presently 
appeared  that  the  supposed  discovery  was 
no  discovery  at  all,  —  the  twofold  natore 
of  the  corona  having  been  recognized  165 
years  ago,  and  having  since  been  repeat- 
edly confirmed  during  total  eclipses.  So 
far  bsck  as  1852  our  own  Astronomer 
Royal  had  suj^gested  for  the  two  envelopes 
the  names  of  the  "  Ringformed  **  and  the 
"Radiated"  coronas.  It  must  be  added, 
furthermore,  that  when  favourably  seen, 
the  inner  or  ring-formed  corona  is  not 
pearly  white  in  hue,  but  marked  by  a  dis- 
tinct tinge  of  rose-colour. 

Now,  astronomers  have  been  endeavour- 
ing since  the  great  eclipse  of  1868  to  deter- 
mine the  real  nature  of  the  light  emitted 
by  the  various  parts  of  the  corona.  They 
have  sought,  in  fact,  to  apply  the  modem 
method  of  observation  called  spectrum 
analyj*is  to  the  corona,  as  they  had  already 
applied  it  to  the  prominences ;  and  thus  to 
learn  whether  tne  light  of  the  corona 
comes  from  glowing  vapour  or  from  incan- 
descent particles,  or  is  merely  sunlight  re- 
flected from  opaque  matter  spread  in  a 
sort  of  cosmical  dust  around  the  solar 
orb. 

But  important  difficulties  stood  in  their 
way.  They  did  obtain  on  turning  their 
spectroscopes  towards  the  corona  a  spec- 
trum which,  in  itself,  indicated  that  the 
source  of  light  was  glowing  vapour.  A 
certain  green  line  appeared,  which,  if  it 
really  were  the  spectrum  of  the  corona, 
could  bear  no  other  interpretation.  Bat 
it  was  not  clear  that  this  green-line  spec- 
trum belonged  to  the  corona  at  all,  —  the 
doubt  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  green 
line  still  made  its  appearance  when  the 
spectroscope  was  turned  to  parta  of  the 
sky  to  which  the  corona  could  not  be  sup- 
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red  to  extend.  This  is  easily  explained, 
these  days  every  one  knows  that  the 
sun's  light,  when  dealt  with  by  a  spectro- 
scope, presents  a  rainbow-tiuted  streak 
crossed  b^  dark  lines,  and  that  these  dark 
lines  indicate  the  presence,  in  the  sun, 
of  the  vapours  of  many  familiar  ele- 
ments,—  as  iron,  copper,  zinc,  and  so 
forth.  But  if  we  turn  a  spectroscope  to- 
wards the  sky  or  even  towards  a  sheet  of 
white  paper  illuminated  by  the  sun,  we  see 
the  same  dark  lines;  yet  we  know  that 
there  is  no  glowing  iron-vapour  in  the  sky 
or  in  the  paper.  The  fact  really  is,  that 
we  receive  from  the  sky,  and  from  the 
paper,  reflected  sunlight,  and  so  naturally 
find  in  such  light  the  qualities  of  sunlight. 
How,  if  in  like  manner,  when  the  observers 
of  recent  eclipses  have  seen  a  bright-line 
spectrum  while  examining  the  corona,  they 
have  been  in  reality  examining  only  re- 
flected light,  and  so  had  still  to  determine 
the  true  source  of  the  light  ?  Nay,  rather, 
it  was  clear  that  from  some  parts  of  the 
sky  they  did  get  this  green  line  from  re- 
flected light;  how,  then,  were  they  to  dis- 
tinguish where  the  inherent  luminosity 
ceased  and  the  reflected  luminosity  be- 
gan? 

The  problem  seemed  intractable ;  but, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  Professor  Young,  of 
America,  solved  it  very  satisfactorily  by 
carefully  considering  the  amount  of  this 
green  luminosity  received  under  different 
circumstances.  We  need  not  examine  his 
reasoning,  but  the  result  may  be  very 
simply  stated.  He  inferred  that  in  all 
probability  a  region  somewhat  more  ex- 
tensive than  the  ring-formed  corona  shines 
with  this  green  line  forming  light.  We 
believe  that  no  one  who  examines  and  un- 
derstands Professor  Young^s  reasoning 
can  doubt  that  he  legitimately  established 
this  conclusion.  It  follows  that  the  ring- 
fonned  corona,  or  a  somewhat  larger 
region  around  the  sun,  is  due  to  a  true  at- 
mospheric envelope.  The  interest  of  this 
discovery  is  enhanced  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  green  line  of  the  coronal  spectrum 
a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  spectrum 
of  our  own  auroras.  Professor  Respighi 
has  confirmed  Young's  discovery.  In  con- 
firming it,  however,  he  has  added  another 
equally  important. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  speaking  of  a 
green  line  of  the  inner  corona.  But  it  oc- 
curred to  Respighi  that  he  would  endeav- 
our to  see  a  green  image  of  this  solar  en- 
velope. There  were  two  ways  in  which 
he  might  try  to  effect  this.  The  first  is  a 
meth(Ki  devised  independently  bv  Hugeins 
and  ZoUner,  and  first  successfully  applied 


by  the  former,  though  occasionally  called 
the  Janssen-Lockyer  method  (being  con- 
founded,  apparently,  with  a  perfectly  dis- 
tinct method  of  observation).  The  other 
was  proposed  by  Fraiinhofer,  in  the  very 
infancy  of  the  science  of  spectroscopic 
analysis,  —  and  has  lately  been  revised 
by  the  Italian  astronomers  Secchi  and 
Respighi.  Neither  method  need  be 
described,  but  each  has  this  effect, — 
that  when  the  source  of  light  is  a  glowing 
gas,  then,  instead  of  a  spectrum  of  such 
and  such  coloured  lines,  there  is  formed  a 
series  of  correspondingly  coloured  images 
of  the  source  of  light.  Thus  when  one  of 
the  solar  prominences  is  observed  in  this 
way,  instead  of  a  red,  an  orange,  a  green, 
and  an  Indigo  line  (and  other  faint  lines), 
the  methods  referred  to  show  a  red  image 
of  the  prominence,  an  orange  image,  a 
green  image  and  an  indigo  image  (the 
images  corresponding  to  the  fainter  lines 
being  too  faint  to  be  discernible  under  or- 
dinary circumstances). 

Now  let  the  reader  carefully  note  the 
importance  of  this  method  as  applied  to 
the  corona.  applied  during  eclipse  to 
the  coloured  prominences,  it  could  teach 
nothing  new  —  for  it  would  merely  resolve 
the  prominences,  already  visible  as  rose- 
coloured  objects,  into  four  several  pictures 

—  alike  in  figure,  but  differing  in  colour. 
The  effect  might  be  exceedingly  beautiful 

—  or  rather  was  so,  for  Re-pighi  has  seen 
such  images  —  but  it  taught  nothing  new. 
As  applied  to  the  corona,  however,  the 
value  of  the  method  was  far  greater.  So 
soon  as  totality  began,  Respighi  saw  ia- 
stead  of  the  bright  green  line  which  Pro- 
fessor Young  had  proved  to  belong  to  the 
corona,  a  beautiful  green  image  of  the  in- 
ner ring-formed  corona.  Hero,  indeed, 
was  proof  patent  to  the  eye  that  the  green 
light  is  inherent  in  the  inner  corona,  and 
not  merely  duo  to  reflection  in  our  own  at- 
mosphere. For  just  as  our  sky  in  the  day- 
time, wheu  we  examine  it  with  a  spectro- 
scope, id  found  to  give  the  solar  dark  lines, 
but  catmot  possibly  give  an  image  of  the 
sun,  so  the  sky  in  eclipse  could  give  the 
green  lino  by  reflection,  but  not  an  image 
of  the  source  whence  the  green  light  comes. 
Only  because  the  inner  corona  is  itself  that 
source,  could  its  image  be  rendered  visible 
by  applying  Respighi*s  method. 

So  far,  however,  Respighi's  work  only 
confirms  a  result  already  established.  But 
another  result,  and  one  altogether  new, 
was  at  the  same  time  obtained.  The  green 
image  of  the  inner  corona  was  not  alone ; 
two  others  —  one  red,  and  the  other  blue* 
green  ^  made  their  appearance,  in  or  near 
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the  places  corresponding  to  the  two  bright 
lines  of  hydrogen  called  by  spectrosoop- 
ists  the  C-line  (red)  and  the  F-line  (blue- 
men).  The  three  images  were  not  strict- 
ly alike,  and  we  may  ii^er  from  the  brief 
telegraphic  account  sent  in  the  first  in- 
stance that  the  hydrogen  images  were  not 
quite  so  extensive  as  the  green  image. 
6ut  into  minutisd  of  this  sort  we  need  not 
at  present  enter.  The  great  facts  ren- 
dered patent  by  Bespighi*s  late  obseryation 
are  these,  —  that  surrounding  the  sun  to  a 
depth  of  nearly  200,000  miles,  reaching, 
therefore,  aboye  the  summits  of  the  lofti- 
est prominences,  there  is  an  atmosphere 
consisting  of  glowing  hydrogen,  and  of 
some  other  vapour,  distinct  in  condition 
and  composition  from  the  chromatosphere, 
whose  average  height  is  but  about  4,000 
miles.  This  enormous  external  atmos- 
pheric shell  must  be  of  exceeding  rarity,  or 
the  pressure  on  the  chromatospnere  would 
enormously  exceed  the  actual  observed 
pressure.  It  is  outside  this  atmosphere 
that  the  radiated  corona  projects  into  the 
sun-surrounding  space  to  distances  often 
exceeding  a  million  miles.  We  may  con- 
fidently expect  that  the  news  which  we 
have  received  respecting  the  inner  ring- 
formed  corona  will  be  so  supplemented  by 
the  photoojraphic  records  now  on  their 
way  to  Europe,  that  we  shall  obtain  much 
clearer  ideas  than  we  have  hitherto  had 
respecting  the  outer  and  radiated  corona. 
Truly,  a  remark  with  which  the  spectro- 
scopist  Janssen  closes  his  letter  to  the 
Paris  Academy  respecting  his  own  ob- 
servations seems  abundautly  justified:  — 
^*  The  question  whether  the  corona  is  due 
to  the  earth's  atmosphere  is  now  disposed 
of  [tranchde"]^  and  we  may  look  forward  to 
a  series  of  researches  into  the  matter  sur- 
rounding the  sun  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
extremely  interesting  and  fruitful." 


From  The  PaU  Hall  Gaxette. 
A  MINING  ADVENTURE, 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir,  —  I  observe  chat  mining  and  its  vi-. 
cissitudes  are  occupying  such  portions  of 
the  public  mind  as  are  not  engrossed  by 
drains  and  alcohol ;  and  I  cannot  but  think 
that  some  early  experiences  of  my  own 
may  prove  instructive.  For  I  have  been 
a  miner  myself.  I  record  with  satisfaction 
that  for  a  halcyon  period  of  six  weeks  I, 
then  in  my  teens,  had  solo  charge  of  a 
British  gold  and  copper  mine  in  the  west 
of  England.   To  gratify  the  hobby  of  the 


best  of  fathers,  I  had  selected  for  myself  9 
scientific  career,  and  had  prepared  myself 
by  learning  how  to  analyze  and  assay  in  • 
well-known  public  laboratory.  I  then 
started  a  private  laboratory  of  my  owa, 
with  all  arrangements  brand  new  and  com- 
plete, and  waited  for  work,  which  was  not 
long  in  coming  to  my  hands.  At  that 
period  a  gold-mining  fever  raged  over 
•England.  Old,  forgotten  copper  mines 
suddenly  pretended  to  be  gold  ones,  and 
found  people  foolish  enough  to  start  com- 
panies about  them,  and  take  shares  and 
work  them  all  over  again  for  the  more 
precious  metal.  Rival  quartz-crushing 
machines  came  over  from  America,  ana 
went  about  crushing  the  ore  with  quick- 
silver, which,  as  you  may  or  may  not  know, 
has  the  faculty  of  swallowing  up  all  the 
gold  it  meets  and  disgorging  it  in  the  form 
of  a  little  button  if  properly  treated.  Two 
of  these  crushing  machmes  were  especially 
popular.  They  were  called,  if  I  recollect 
rightly,  the  Perkes  and  the  Berdan.  The 
Perkes  consisted  of  four  immense  rollers 
that  ran  after  each  other  round  a  pivot  in 
an  immense  iron  pan  full  of  quartz  and 
quicksilver,  so  that  everything  got  crushed 
and  amalgamated.  When  the  quicksilver 
had  sucked  up  the  gold,  water  used  to 
come  and  wash  away  the  pounded  quartz. 
In  Berdan's  machine  the  pan  itself  used  to 
revolve,  and  two  or  three  enormous  iron 
balls  were  left  to  themselves  to  work  their 
own  sweet  will  with  the  quartz.  As  soon 
as  the  pan  began  to  go  round  they  would 
begin  to  dance  and  roll  and  tumble  about 
in  a  way  no  quartz  could  stand ;  the  quick- 
silver did  its  work  as  in  the  other  machine, 
and  water  washed  away  the  refuse.  Then 
when  tons  of  ore  had  been  treated  in  this 
way  the  quicksilver  was  drawn  off  and  pot 
into  an  iron  still  and  distilled  away  into  a 
condenser.  The  residuum  contained  the 
gold,  which  was  submitted  to  a  process 
called  cupelling.  I  could  cupel  in  perfec- 
tion, but  have  now  completely  forgotten 
the  art.  The  result  was  sometim<^s  a  lit- 
tle or  big  bright  button  of  pure  gold. 

Now,  there  was  a  certain  mine  called 
the  Barathea  Grold  and  Copper  Mine,  to 
the  directors  of  which  a  veiy  influential 
friend  of  mine  had  given  me  an  introduc- 
tion. It  had  been  a  copper  mine  for  some 
time,  and  worked,  I  beheve,  with  tolerable 
success — a  good  kind  of  steady-going  re- 
spectable mine,  without  ambition,  but  safe 
and  sure.  One  fine  morning  it  caught  the 
prevailing  fever,  and  began  to  fancy  it 
had  got  gold  inside  it  as  well  as  copper, 
and  from  that  fatal  day  it  knew  quiet  pros- 
perity and  gentle  peace  no  longer.  It 
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dianzed  its  name  from  the  Mary  Ann,  and 
called  itself  Barathea,  indnoed  an  immense 
number  of  people  to  take  shares,  set  up 
one  quartz-<;rushing  machine  after  another, 
invited  all  the  first  analytical  assayers  to 
come  and  test  it  in  succession,  sent  up 
specimens  to  London  to  be  tested  there 
^which  specimens  always  contained  a  good 
aeal  of  gold),  and,  in  short,  behayed  with 
such  energy  that  in  an  incredibly  short 
period  of  time  it  spent  six  thousand  pounds 
of  the  money  subscribed,  if  it  did  nothing 
else.  At  the  time  I  was  introduced  to  the 
boaitl  matters  stood  thus.  A  Perkes  gold 
(}uartz-crushing  machine  had  been  crush- 
ing night  and  day  for  the  previous  three 
weeks.  Tons  upon  tons  had  been  yielding 
up  such  gold  as  they  contained  into  400  lb. 
of  the  aU-absorbing  mercury.  Moreover, 
a  carefully  sampled  specimen  of  the  same 
•*  gossan,"  or  ore,  was  in  London,  waiting 
to  be  tested  by  a  tried  and  trusty  assayer. 
Why  or  how  I  should  suddenly  become 
that  person  I  cannot  understand.  Per- 
haps on  account  of  the  influential  friend 
who  presented  me ;  perhaps  because  I  was 
cheap;  perhaps  because  I  was  young  and 
tender,  like  little  Billie  in  lliackeray's 
ballad,  and  therefore  likelv  to  prove  amen- 
able to  wise  counsel  and  authority.  At 
all  events,  the  precious  sample  was  en- 
trusted to  me,  and  from  it,  to  my  great 
delight,  I,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses, 
elicited  a  sufiScient  amount  of  pure  gold  to 
justify  any  mine  in  considering  itself  a 
bond  fide  concern.  I  had  used  a  miniature 
Perkes's  machine  to  obtain  tl^is  brilliant 
result.  A  full  grown  machine  had  just 
been  established  on  the  mine,  and  had 
been  working  on  the  same  substance  on  a 
large  scale.  What  more  natural  than  that 
I  should  be  sent  down  to  obtain  a  propor- 
tionate result  from  the  stupendous  opera- 
tions down  in  D       ?   I  was  sent. 

Before  starting  for  the  mine  I  had  a  long 
and  solemn  interview  with  the  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors,  a  wise  man  and 
a  worldly,  and  he  said  unto  me  many  mo- 
mentous things  which  I  failed  to  compre- 
hend. I  do  not  say  it  in  a  boastful  spirit, 
but  I  believe  I  possessed  at  that  time  an 
extremely  intelligent  cast  of  countenance ; 
in  spite  of  which  it  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  find  any  one  of  my  age  more  child- 
like in  the  ways  of  the  world,  more  utterly 
unsuited  to  ray  then  profession,  or  more 
peculiarly  unfit  for  the  particular  business 
on  which  I  was  bound.  My  good  father, 
aware  of  these  characteristics,  instructed 
me  to  look  as  profound  as  possible  during 
my  interview  with  the  chairman,  and  re- 
ceive my  instructions  in  silence.  I  fol- 


lowed his  advice,  and  was  duly  commis- 
sioned to  start  that  very  evening.  Stupid 
as  I  was,  I  fully  imderstood  that  if  the 
three  hundred  tons  of  gossan  that  had 
passed  through  the  machine  yielded  gold 
equal  to  sample,  it  would  be  all  right.  K 
it  yielded  none,  it  would  be  of  no  use  mak- 
ing further  search.  I  may  have  discov- 
ered this  for  myself,  or  my  father  may 
have  told  me;  anyhow,  it  seemed  plain 
sailing  enough  in  spite  of  the  chairman's 
eloquence,  so  I  started  on  my  journey  in- 
nocent and  happy. 

Next  day  I  arrived  at  my  destination. 
I  had  never  seen  a  mine  before,  and  rather 
liked  the  look  of  this  one.  It  was  situate 
in  a  lovely-  valley,  and  there  were  two  or 
three  other  mines  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. These  were  of  the  quietly 
cheerful  and  plodding  sort,  and  stuck  to 
copper.  They  seemed  as  if  they  rather 
fo}ight  shy  of  mine,  which  had  a  flushed 
and  excited  appearance.  The  gigantic 
Perkes's  machine  sent  its  thunder  through 
the  valley.  I  ordered  it  to  be  stopped  at 
once,  had  the  mercury  drawn  off,  and  put 
into  an  enormous  iron  still,  which  was 
dul^  luted  and  sealed  to  prevent  all  tam- 
pering ;  a  fire  was  lighted,  and  two  trusty 
miners  were  set  to  work  to  watch  the  dis- 
tillery. I  then  made  a  simple  calculation, 
and  found  that  if  the  residuum  contained 
gold  to  the  value  of  £300  the  mine  was 
worth  working  for  that  metal.  If  it  con- 
tained less  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt 
further  operations  unless  they  could  be 
devised  on  a  cheaper  scale.  I  took  the 
captain  of  the  mine  into  my  confidence, 
and  he  ingenuously  owned  that  my  calcu-  ^ 
lations  were  correct.  The  distilling  occu- 
pied about  twenty-four  hours.  All  the 
men  employed  in  the  mine  were  present 
next  day  when  I  solemnly  opened  the  still 
and  collected  the  deposit  which  encrusted 
its  bottom.  This  was  first  fused  in  a  large 
crucible,  and  then  submitted  to  the  pro- 
cess of  cupelling,  amid  the  breathless  in- 
terest of  some  thirty  or  forty  stalwart 
Cornishmen.  The  result  was  a  small  but- 
ton of  gold  worth  3*.  Qd. 

There  was  just  time  to  save  the  post  I 
wrote  a  note  to  the  board  describing  the 
result  of  my  operations,  assuring  them 
that  there  was  no  more  gold  in  the  Bara- 
thea gold  and  copper  mine  tlian  was  to  be 
found  in  every  substance  in  the  world,  in- 
cluding even  sea-water,  and  stating  that, 
as  it  was  quite  useless  for  me  to  be  spend- 
ing any  more  of  the  company's  money, 
(my  salary  was  half-a-guinea  per  diem),  I 
awaited  their  orders  to  return.  I  felt 
rather  proud  of  this  feat  —  settling  in 
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twenty-four  hours,  at  nineteen  years  of  age, 
a  large  concern  that  had  puzzled  the  most 
eminent  mining  engineers  in  England  for 
more  than  six  months. 

Strange  to  say,  the  board  of  directors 
took  a  very  different  view  of  my  perform- 
ance. I  received  an  indignant  letter,  tell- 
ing me  that  gold-mines  could  not  be 
disposed  of  in  this  off-hand  manner,  and 
that  if  I  could  devise  no  experiments  of 
my  own  I  must  at  any  rate  remain  on  the 
spot,  and  perform  such  experiments  as 
tney  should  dictate  to  me  by  letter.  I  was 
more  than  willing  to  do  so.  The  spot  was 
healthy  and  picturesque,  and  the  miners 
not  bad  company,  and  the  experiments 
turned  out  to  be  of  a  simple  and  amusing 
nature.  Every  morning's  post  would  sug- 
gest a  new  one,  which  was  conscientiously 
carried  through ;  but  a^  for  cold,  no  more 
was  seen  after  the  production  of  that  first 
famous  d3.  Qd,  button.  These  amate\^r 
tests  soon  became  a  joke.  Being  of  a  live- 
ly turn,  I  had  a  facetious  way  of  conduct- 
ing them,  which  endeared  me  much  to  my 
rude  friends,  and  we  had  on  the  whole  a 
very  pleasant  time  of  it  So  we  went  on 
for  about  six  weeks,  when  one  day  several 
of  the  directors  came  down  in  a  body,  and 
satisfied  themselves  that  everything  had 
been  done  by  me  that  they  had  suggested 
—  that  there  was  indeed  no  gold  m  the 
mine;  whereupon  we  all  dined  together 
at  the  hotel,  and  a  very  pleasant  and  lively 
dinner  it  was.  The  wise  and  worldly 
chairman  actually  sang  a  comic  song: 
another  gentleman,  who  was  an  M.P.,  and 
possessed  a  sweet  tenor  voice,  warbled  a 
plaintive  ditty  about  "  Little  Nell "  in  a 
maimer  that  made  me  shed  tears.  I  con- 
tributed my  share  to  the  night's  amuse- 
ment by  performing  feats  of  strength  and 
agility :  they  seemed  to  consider  me  a  sim- 
ple and  engaging  youth,  and  to  be  rather 
fond  of  me  than  otherwise ;  I  made  them 
feel  like  boys  again,  they  said.  Later  on 
in  the  evening  the  chairman  confided  to 
me  that,  although  a  wealthy  man,  he  had 
one  sorrow.  He  had  no  son,  and  felt  par- 
ticularly drawn  toward**  me:  after  which 
he  told  me  to  call  upon  him  in  London  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  week,  so  that  we  might 
together  prepare  a  report  of  my  proceed- 
ings for  the  benefit  of  the  shareholders, 
and  we  then  parted  with  warm  expres- 
sions of  mutual  regard. 

Next  day  I  bade  farewell  to  the  Bara- 
thea; she  had  a  sad  demoralized  expres- 
sion. The  miners  had  evidently  made  np 
their  minds  that  it  was  all  over  with  her, 
and  seemed  inclined  to  desert  her  in  a 
body  for  her  unostentatious  neighbours. 


I  returned  to  London  and  called  upon  my 
friend  the  chairman ;  we  prepared  our  re- 
port together ;  it  was  a  most  elegant  com- 
position. I  contributed  the  facts  and  fig- 
ures, the  chairman  contributed  the  style, 
and  by  the  time  it  was  finished  roost  of 
the  facts  and  figures  had  lost  their  origi- 
nal significance ;  but  it  read  splendidly. 
"  There,  my  boy,"  said  the  chairman,  "th-j 
board  will  meet  on  Wednesday  next ;  you 
will  be  present,  and  if  you  read  that  stead- 
ily out  It  will  cast  oil  upon  the  troubled 
waters."  I  took  it  home  and  read  it  to 
my  parents.  My  mother  thought  it  quite 
a  charming  piece  of  English  composition ; 
my  father  withheld  his  commendation,  but 
borrowed  the  manuscript. 

By  the  following  Wednesday  he  had 
prepared  for  me  another  document  of  a  fiir 
simpler  and  sterner  nature,  in  which  facu 
and  figures  prepou derated,  and  style  was 
left  to  take  care  of  itself.  This  composi- 
tion he  instructed  me  to  read  in  -tead  of 
the  former  one.  Fathers  come  before 
chairmen;  I  promised  to  obey.  He  ac- 
companied me  to  the  office  of  the  Barathea 
Gold  and  Copper  Mine,  where  it  was  evi- 
dent that  a  very  stormy  meeting  was  be- 
ing held.  There  were  shareholders  in  the 
street,  in  the  lobby,  in  the  ante-room,  in 
the  board-room  itself.  My  two  great  con- 
freres were  there,  who  had  an^yzed  the 
mine  before  I  did,  and  found  such  promise 
of  gold  in  it.  I  was  introduced  to  them, 
although  they  did  not  seem  to  perceive  it. 
My  appearance  seemed  to  give  comfort  to 
such  of  the  directors  as  had  come  down 
to  the  mine.  The  gentleman  who  sang 
"  Little  Nell  winked  at  me.  The  chair- 
man  made  an  impressive  speech,  mostly 
about  myself,  although  I  was  too  nervous 
to  understand  much  of  its  flattering  im- 
port. He  then  called  upon  me  to  read  my 
report.  I  did  so  with  a  tolerably  firm  voice, 
amidst  perfect  silence.  It  was  very  short, 
and  the  effect  it  produced  was  terribU*. 
Rage  and  hatred  gleamed  out  on  me  from 
the  eveballs  of  the  chair  and  the  rest  of  the 
board;  the  faces  of  my  confreres  were 
livid;  a  storm  of  hisses  and  curses  rose 
from  people  standing  about  and  in  the 
next  room.  I  almost  thought  I  should 
have  to  display  more  feats  of  strength  and 
agility.  Suddenly  a  firm  hand  grasped 
me  by  the  arm,  and  a  firm  voice  shouted, 
"  Silence  1  '*  It  was  my  father's.  He  said, 
"  Grentlemen,  my  son's  time  is  precious. 
If  you  wish  to  ask  him  any  questions,  pray 
do  so  at  once."  The  people  standing  about 
wanted  to  ask  all  manner  of  questionf^ 
and  terrible  confusion  prevailed.  The 
chairman  called  us  all  to  order,  but  ia 
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Tain.  I  felt  that  it  was  iDConsistent  with 
the  dignity  of  scienco  that  I,  one  of  its  vo- 
taries, should  remain  any  longer  in  such  a 
scene.  So  we  bowed  ourselves  out  of  the 
room  with  as  much  haste  and  as  good  a 
grace  as  we  could. 

Thus  ended  my  connection  with  the 
Barathea,  whose  brief  career  as  a  gold- 
mine was  brought  to  an  untimely  end  by 
my  unlucky  agency.  Its  affairs  were 
wound  up,  and  I  heard  no  more  about  it. 
I  do  not  Know  if  many  people  were  ruined, 
or  what  became  of  the  other  participators 
in  its  rise  and  fall  —  chairmen,  directors, 
board,  miners,  machines  and  quicksilver 
are  all  portions  and  parcels  of  the  dreadful 
past  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  So,  indeed, 
is  the  profession  which  led  to  my  making 
their  acquaintance,  for  I  did  not  prosper 
as  an  analytical  chemist,  and  I  have  not 
seen  a  mine  since.  But  I  am  still  inter- 
ested enough  to  wonder  sometimes  how 
that  unhappy  Barathea  could  thus  deceive 
and  take  in,  not  only  the  public,  not  only 
responsible  and  wealthy  gentlemen  of  po- 
sition like  my  friend  the  chairman  and  nis 
brother  directors,  but  the  two  most  re- 
spectable and  best-known  analytical  chem- 
ists and  mining  engineers  of  the  day,  who 
had  probed,  and  sounded,  and  tapped,  and 
auscultated  her,  if  I  may  so  speak,  from 
head  to  foot,  and  all  to  have  her  imposture 
revealed  in  twenty-four  hours  through  the 
marplot  stupidity  of  an  ignorant  hobble- 
dehoy I 
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From  immemorial  times,  certain  wild 
tracks  through  the  mountains  have  served 
as  a  highway  between  the  bleak  steppes 
of  Tibet  and  the  sunny  slopes  of  the  lower 
ranges  of  the  Himalaya.  The  wild  herds- 
men of  the  dimly  known  land  beyond  the 
snows  cross  to-day  as  they  did  before  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  landed  in  England,  over 
the  Niti  Pass  and  the  wild  currents  of  the 
Sutlej,  through  the  pretty  villages  of 
Nagkunda  and  Muthana,  through  the  pine- 
forest  of  Fagu,  and  over  the  Mashobra 
Hills,  to  exchange  their  butter  and  bear- 
skins for  grain  and  knives.  On  a  moun- 
tain, warmly  wrapped  in  pine  and  rhodo- 
dendron, and  honey-combed  with  deep  val- 
leys, stands  a  quaint,  little,  red,  wooden 
town,  wandering  up  a  hill-side  and  running 
for  some  distance  along  its  crest.  It 
stands  about  fifty  miles  deep  in  the  moun- 
tains from  the  nearest  plains ;  and  to  reach 


it,  you  have  to  climb  many  a  hill  and  cross 
many  a  brawling  torrent.  It  must  have 
been  the  obscurest  little  city  in  the  world, 
only  known  to  the  eagles  and  swallows 
who  dance  for  ever  over  the  valleys.  One 
would  suppose  that  a  traveller  might  have 
looked  for  it  in  vain  among  the  thousand 
hills  of  the  Himalaya,  till  his  hair  turned 
gray;  and  so,  indeed,  many  a  one  micrht; 
but  a  different  fate  awaited  it.  An  Eng- 
lishman in  search  of  a  sanitarium  found  it, 
after  it  had  hidden  itself  successfully  for 
—  one  does  not  like  to  say  how  many  hun- 
dred years ;  ay,  found  it,  and  within  a  few 
years  forced  it  to  take  a  very  prominent 
place  among  the  pleasant  places  of  the 
earth.  The  little  town  is  now  one  of  the 
capitals  of  the  greatest  empire  in  the 
world.  Subject  princes,  mighty  western 
nobles,  and  travellers  from  every  country, 
are  seen  in  its  narrow  bazaars.  Long  lines 
of  camels,  and  caravans  of  oxen-carts,  are 
unceasingly,  for  six  months  of  every  year, 
pouring  into  it  the  luxuries  of  Hindustan, 
and  the  magnificent  comforts  of  Europe. 
A  thousand  beautiful  villas  look  down  upon 
it  from  the  surrounding  hills ;  and  on  the 
splendid  roads  which  lead  from  it  in  every 
direction  may  be  seen,  of  a  summer  even- 
ing, a  wonderful  show  of  fashion  and 
beauty  —  the  creme  de  la  crime  of  England 
in  Asia.  Amid  all  her  greatness,  however, 
Simla  never  forgets  her  origin,  but  still,  as 
of  old,  barters  with  the  simple  shepherds 
of  Tibet,  supplying  all  the  little  luxuries 
they  seek,  and  absorbing  the  primitive 
wares  brought  in  exchange.  Wild  and 
unkempt-looking  fellows  are  these  Tibet- 
ans, with  their  long  hair  falling  over  their 
shoulders,  and  thin  sheep-skins  and  woollen 
jackets  hanging  down  a  mass  of  rags  and 
dirt.  Their  hairless  faces,  small  sipat 
noses,  and  upturned  eyes  plainly  denote 
their  race,  and  contrast  strangely  with  the 
delicate  Aryan  features  of  the  Punjab 
hillmen.  Always  smoking  long  wooden 
pipes  —  like  those  of  the  lower  classes  in 
Germany  —  smiling  and  pleased  at  every- 
thing, ever  ready  for  any  amount  of  con- 
versation or  food,  they  are  great  favourites 
with  the  mountaineers  of  the  lower  ranges ; 
and,  indeed,  they  have  many  very  amiable 
and  lovable  qualities.  They  are  eminently 
truthful,  honest,  and  chaste,  easily  amused, 
easily  satisfied,  very  sociable,  and  of  great 
physical  endurance.  The  women  are  not 
characterized  by  such  strongly  marked 
Tartar  features  as  the  men,  and  many  of 
them  are  exceedingly  pretty,  though  sadly 
dirty  always. 

A  considerable  number  of  these  people 
remain  in  Simla  during  the  whole  summer, 
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finding  employment  as  wood-cutters  and 
coolies.  Strings  of  them  are  always  to  be 
seen  carrying  in  enormous  beams  from  the 
Fagu  forest.  They  fasten  them  behind 
by  ropes  suspended  over  their  shoulders, 
and  go  staggering  along  almost  bowed  to 
the  ground  with  the  weight.  You  some- 
times see  a  alight  young  girl  carrying  one 
of  these  huge  logs  —  the  best  part  of  a 
young  pine-tree,  perhaps  —  and,  though 
bent  double  with  the  ponderous  burden, 
looking  quite  contented  and  happy,  and 
carrying  m  her  band  a  wooden  pipe,  to 
which  she  occasionally  applies  for  comfort 
and  solace.  Or  a  whole  family  —  papa 
and  mamma,  big  brothers,  little  brothers 
and  sisters  —  are  all  seen  struggling  along 
in  single  file,  with  loads  proportioned  to 
their  respective  sizes,  all  smoking,  talking, 
and  looking  merry  enough.  These  great 
pieces  of  timber  not  only  stretch  across 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  road,  but  fre- 
quently stretch  out  far  over  the  side,  and 
sometimes,  indeed,  are  of  such  length  that 
the  unhappy  coolie  has  to  sidle  along  with 
them  the  whole  way  from  Fagu  to  Simla 
—  about  eight  or  ten  miles.  When  riding 
(]^uickly  along  this  winding  road,  one  some^ 
times  comes  very  awkwardly  upon  these 
preat  timber  barriers,  stretching  one  be- 
hind the  other,  across  the  path ;  and  not 
unfrequently  accidents  have  happened  by 
this  means;  but,  generally,  the  Tibetans 
manage,  by  a  twist  of  the  body,  to  bring 
their  beams  in  line  with  the  road  with  as- 
tonishing celerity.  But  enough  of  the 
wood-carriers.  The  reader  must  come  and 
take  a  look  at  the  principal  bazaar  or 
street  of  the  little  town. 

A  lon;r,  narrow,  winding  road,  between 
wooden  houses,  stained  dull  red,  and  two 
stories  in  height,  runs  up  a  slight  incline 
on  a  sharp  hill-crest  dividing  two  valleys. 
The  lower  story  of  every  house  has  neither 
doors  nor  windows  in  front,  but  is  a  little 
cave  merely,  serving  at  once  as  warehouse 
and  workshop.  Passing  through  this  busy 
little  street,  you  see,  in  turn,  every  trade 
and  occupation  being  carried  on.  There 
is  a  shop  full  of  tailors,  with  high  turbans 
on,  busily  at  work ;  one  of  them  is  reading 
in  a  sing-song  voice  to  the  others  some  an- 
cient tale  of  Mussulman  prowess,  or  of  the 
miraculous  deeds  of  the  Prophet.  In  the 
little  adjoining  cell,  or  shop,  as  we  may  call 
it  by  courtesy,  is  an  old  gray-bearded  man, 
brooding  over  a  little  earthen  stove,  and 
blowing  into  flame  a  few  lumps  of  charcoal, 
through  a  little  brass  tube,  with  all  his 
might.  Opposite  to  him  is  sitting  another 
old  fellow,  who  is  picking  and  catching  at 
something  in  the  fire  with  a  pair  of  tiny 


tongs.  One  or  two  large  gold  nose-ringi 
are  lying  near  on  a  little  tray,  beside  a 
silver  bangle  or  two,  indicating  the  mama- 
factory  and  d^pdt  of  a  goldsmith.  Alter 
everv  few  minutes  of  exertion,  the  two  old 
gentlemen  cease  from  their  labours,  to 
take  a  whiff  from  the  tall  hookahs  standing 
near,  and  to  exchange  a  Mendly  word  with 
the  carpenter  who  works  in  the  little  hole 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  At 
present,  this  artisan  is  bendins  over  a  piece 
of  wood  he  holds  between  nis  toes,  and 
into  which  he  is  drilling  an  eyelet  with  an 
instrument  that  looks  like  a  child's  bow. 
Near  him,  his  son,  also  sitting  on  his 
haunches,  on  the  floor,  and  holding  be- 
tween his  toes  a  half-made  comb,  is  vigor- 
ously working  with  a  tool,  suggesting  the 
idea  of  some  horrible  instrument  of  tor- 
ture, but  really  acting  in  the  capacity  of  a 
saw.  Strewea  about  the  floor  are  a  plank 
or  two ;  some  unfinished  pieces  of  work ; 
a  couple  of  long  pipes;  a  small,  naked, 
crawling  child;  and  a  piece  of  sugar- 
cane. 

From  a  neighbouring  shop,  sounds  of 
animated  conversation  strike  upon  the  ear. 
A  grain-merchant,  surrounded  by  little 
bags  of  corn  and  boxes  of  flour,  is  sitting 
in  a  remote  corner  of  his  shop,  wrapped  up 
closely  in  a  dirty-white  cloth,  and  without 
moving  his  hands,  is  raising  his  head  to 
suck  the  fragrant  hookah.  Half-a-dozen 
of  his  clients  are  attempting  to  bargain 
with  him,  and  sitting  in  a  row  on  weir 
hams  in  front,  are  all  talking  at  once. 
Proudly  conscious  of  his  monopoly,  he 
does  not  trouble  himself  to  bandy  idle 
words,  but,  with  all  the  patience  of  the 
oriental,  calmly  waits  till  they  have  made 
up  their  minds  to  pay  his  price  for  what- 
ever they  may  happen  to  want.  In  the 
opposite  corner,  an  enormously  obese  old 
man  is  stretched  out  at  full  length,  sound 
asleep.  This  is  the  shopkeeper's  venerable 
parent,  who  has  retired  from  active  life 
and  pensioned  himself  on  bis  son.  But  we 
must  peep  into  a  tiny  little  place  about  the 
size  of  a  rabbit-hutch,  next  door  to  the 
grain  merchant's  shop.  An  aged  gentle- 
man, with  huge  brass-rimmed  spectacles, 
is  fingering  delicately  with  a  wire  forceps 
some  hard,  gray,  little  particles  collected 
in  an  iron  dish.  Presently,  he  picks  out 
one,  and  applies  it  to  a  very  small  grind- 
stone the  handle  of  which  he  turns  with 
his  great  toe.  This  is  a  jeweller,  as  you 
can  see  by  the  little  papers  of  green  and 
yellow  stone  exposed  on  a  board,  lying  be- 
side him ;  and  he  is  putting  faces  on  rough 
I  garnets  which  have  been  brought  to  him 
iby  some  of  the  neighbouring  villagers 
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His  grandson,  a  fat  little  urchin,  in  sum- 
mer costume  —  a  yard  of  string  —  is  sit- 
ting grarely  in  front  of  him,  reading  out 
of  a  very  ancient-looking  book  in  Hindi 
character.  It  is  the  whole  library  of  the 
family,  and  the  old  man  has  known  it  well 
since  the  day  he  first  read  it  to  his  grand- 
papa in  the  same  ancestral  little  shop. 
But  still  he  appears  to  be  interested,  and 
every  now  and  then  pauses  in  his  work  to 
exclaim  Wah !  wah  ! "  as  an  incident  of 
X>ectiliar  interest  is  arrived  at.  To.  the 
eastern  mind  novelty  has  no  charms ;  and 
a  book  with  which  the  reader  is  familiar  is 
regarded  as  an  old  tried  friend,  who  will 
not  disappoint  by  any  unanticipated  dull- 
ness, or  disturb  the  mind  by  any  unlooked- 
for  brilliancy. 

We  must  visit  one  more  shop  in  the 
bazaar  —  the  largest  and  one  of  the  most 
important  —  the  sweet-meat  shop.  We 
haa  better  not  enter,  though,  as  the  floor 
is  honey-combed  with  numerous  little  clay 
ovens,  and  there  would  be  no  little  danger 
of  being  precipitated  into  a  caldron  of 
liquid  toffy.  Four  —  dreadfully  unclad  — 
men,  carefully  oiled,  to  protect  their  skin 
against  the  great  heat,  are  moving  about 
with  lon^  iron  spoons,  stirring  here  and 
mixing  there,  or  kneading  into  little  fids 
various  compounds  of  coarse  sugar  and 
rancid  butter.  The  outcome  of  their  la- 
bours is  exposed  to  view  on  a  broad  board. 
Candies,  rocks,  and  toffies  of  every  shape, 
but  all  of  the  same  light-brown  colour, 
buried  in  flies  and  wasps,  both  dead  and 
alive,  are  heaped  up  in  brass  dishes  or 
little  wooden  platforms.  A  stray  child, 
the  colour  of  the  confections,  has  got 
mixed  up  with  them,  and  is  languidly  suck- 
ing a  column  of  "  lump  of  delight "  nearly 
as  bi  g  as  its  leg.  Less  fortunate  youngsters 
are  seen  hovering  about,  regaling  them- 
selves with  the  savoury  smells  which  issue 
forth.  Now  and  then,  some  big  hill-man 
purchases  for  a  few  little  shells  a  block  off 
one  of  the  dishes,  and  straightway  goes 
out  into  the  road,  seats  himself  on  his  heels, 
and  devours  it,  to  the  great  entertainment 
of  a  swarm  of  naked  little  urchins  and  a 
pariah  dog  or  two. 

All  over  India,  sweetmeats  are  con- 
sumed as  a  substantial  article  of  food.  A 
native  when  travelling  seldom  eats  any- 
thing else;  and  between  the  two  great 
meat,  at  all  times,  he  whiles  away  the 
long  noon  of  the  Indian  summer  day  by 
sucking  lollipops  or  candy  between  the 
whifis  of  his  nookah.  Large  dishes  of 
sweetmeats  are  very  common  presents  to 
make  on  religious  festival  or  domestic 
red-letter  days ;  and  when  a  Hindu  wants 


to  be  very  merry  or  very  dissipated,  he 
never  gets  drunk,  as  a  Scotchman  does, 
but  goes  to  a  mi  thai "  shop,  and  makes 
himself  ill  with  candied  sugar. 

Now  that  we  have  shopped  a  little  in 
the  bazaar,  let  as  take  a  stroll  through  it. 
It  is  thronged  with  natives,  from  the  scar- 
let and  golden  messenger  of  the  British 
eovernment,  to  our  old  friends,  the  wild 
dirty  Tibetans.  Sauntering  in  a  bazaar  is 
the  summum  bonum  of  life  to  a  Hindu. 
Standing  chatting  in  the  middle  of  the 
roadway,  or  smoking  a  pipe  with  some 
friends  in  a  shop,  or  sitting  on  the  edge 
of  the  gutter,  quietly  contemplating  the 
pa3sers-by,  he  is  perfectly  happy.  Within 
twenty  yards  is  one  of  the  grandest  scenes 
in  the  world  —  a  splendid  panorama  of 
hill  and  valley,  with  the  eternal  snows  as  a 
background  on  one  side,  while  on  the  oth- 
er the  view  melts  away  into  the  distant 
plains  across  which  the  great  Sutlej  is 
seen  like  a  silver  band.  But  to  our  brown 
friends  such  things  possess  no  attraction. 
The  bustle,  the  closeness,  the  smells,  the 
flies,  the  pariah  dogs,  the  unowned  chil- 
dren of  the  kennel,  and  all  the  other 
attractions  of  the  bazaar,  are  to  them 
more  pleasing  than  the  m^'estic  tranquillity 
of  mountain,  and  valley,  and  far-off  plain. 
But  we  ought  not  to  be  too  severe  on  the 
bazaar ;  it  has  its  spectacle  and  pretty  ob- 
jects now  and  again.  See  that  long  line 
of  horsemen  coming  slowly  along  with  the 
stout  little  gentleman  riding  in  front.  He 
is  a  mountain  chieftain,  whose  home  is  a 
lonely  castle  on  a  hill-side,  over-looking  a 
great  rich  valley  which  is  his  own.  One 
cannot  help  observing  how  gallantly  he  is 
dressed ;  in  gay,  but  well-matched  colours, 
and  cloth  of  the  richest  material.  The 
horsemen  behind  are  his  suite.  One  is 
probably  his  commander-in-chief  (for  he  is 
sure  to  have  an  army,  however  small),  an- 
other the  keeper  of  his  privy  purse,  others 
lords  in  waiting,  and  so  on.  All  fine  little 
gentlemen  in  their  way,  and  men  in  au- 
thority. Simla  is  "town"  to  them,  the 
metropolis  of  civilizatioa ;  the  bazaar  is 
Regent  Street  and  Cheapside  in  one.  As 
they  pass,  the  shopkeepers  come  to  their 
thresholds  and  make  low  salaams.  The 
stout  little  prince  who  is  passing  is  the 
representative  of  a  family  which  for  gen- 
erations has  been  to  their  ancestors  and 
themselves  the  ideal  of  greatness,  the  in- 
carnation of  power,  the  pink  of  nobility. 
Is  it  not  recorded  in  their  unwritten  tracu- 
tions  how  his  grandfather,  at  the  head  of  a 
great  army,  drove  back  the  Goorkhas,  who 
were  hovering  over  the  town,  and  then, 
out  of  mere  li^ht-heartedness,  looted  it 
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himself  and  carried  away  its  female  popu- 
lation, to  a  woman;  and  how,  when  the 
carpenter  and  goldsmith  and  sweetmeat 
men  went,  as  a  deputation  from  the  burgh- 
ers, to  expostulate  with  him,  he  relented, 
and  wept  on  their  necks,  and  promised  to 
ffive  them  back  one-half  of  their  wives  and 
daughters,  on  condition  of  receiving  a  sum 
of  tribute-money  yearly  for  ever ;  and  how 
they  only  got  their  grandmammas  after  all. 
With  such  legends  living  in  their  memory, 
how  can  they  help  honouring  and  fearing 
those  of  their  rsyahs  who  are  still  left  to 
them. 

Look  at  those  gaily  dressed,  fair,  and 
pretty  women ;  they  come  from  the  valleys 
immediately  under  the  snowy  range,  to 
buy  the  nose-rings  and  bangles  which  their 
souls  love.  Although  some  of  them  have 
two  or  three  real  husbands,  they  are  good 
and  happy  women,  and  have  pleasant 
homes  among  those  giant  mountains  of 
the  Himalaya  beyond  the  Sutlej.  Theirs 
is  a  cool  fruit-growing  land,  abounding  in 
peaches,  strawberries,  walnuts,  and  grapes ; 
and  their  fair  pretty  faces,  and  their  merry, 
whole  =«ome  laughter,  speak  of  the  happy 
glens  from  which  they  come. 

To  all  these  people,  Simla  juH  what  it 
was  before  the  irrepressible  English  found 
it.  It  is  their  own  town  still ;  and  if  the 
English  left  India  to-morrow,  it  would  go 
on  making  its  nose-rings  and  sweet-meats ; 
and,  beyond  a  passing  remark,  the  simple 
dwellers  among  the  mountains  would  never 
note  the  change. 


From  The  Pall  Hall  Gazette. 
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Death  had  made  a  solitude  around  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  before  the  last  calami- 
ties of  his  dynasty  and  his  Empire  had 
thinned  the  ranks  of  those  flatterers  and 
accomplices  whose  fidelity,  like  the  dial, 
courts  only  the  serene  and  sunny  hours. 
Even  at  the  full  meridian  of  its  glory,  the 
Second  Empire  was  said  by  its  adepts  to 
own  but  a  single  pure  Bonapartist  among 
its  followers.  M.  de  Morny  and  others 
might  be  within  the  tables  of  Imperial 
consanguinity,  bit  they  were  Imperialists 
bv  accident  and  luck  rather  than  by  princi- 
ple and  convictioA.  As  for  the  Rouhers, 
the  Billaults,  the  Magnes  and  the  Baroches, 
they  were  simply  lawyers  and  men  of 
business  who  lent  their  tongues,  their  wits, 
and  their  consciences  at  a  rate  of  interest 
proportioned  to  the  risk  of  the  security, 
and  who  would  have  accepted  service  un- 


der any  master  who  could  make  it  worth 
their  while  to  render  unto   Caesar  the 
things  that  were  not  Caesar's.    With  a  few 
exceptions,  the  dispersed  survivors  of  the 
downfall  are  mere  creatures  out  of  pUce, 
who  saved  little  or  nothing  from  the  spoils, 
and  who  are  doomed  to  end,  as  they  be- 
gan, needy  speculators  in  national  misfor- 
tune.    Among  the  summer  friends  of 
prosperity  and  power,  the  Due  de  Persignj 
shone  out  with  a  lustre  all  his  own.  He 
was. the  Bayard  of  a  class  so  well  described 
in  a  melancholy  passage  of  the  **  Life  of 
Julius  CaBsar,"  in  which  the  Imperial  his- 
torian excuses  and  explains  the  character 
of  his  hero*s  asiociates.    Although,  accord- 
ing to  Chamfort,  the  way  to  please  a  man 
of  quality  is  not  to  save  his  life  or  hia 
honour,  but  to    make  him  a  genealogy,** 
we  shall  not  attempt  to  pay  so  thankless  a 
posthumous  compliment  to  the  departed 
nobleman.    That  hi^  paternal  name  was 
Fialin ;  that  at  one  period  of  his  versatile 
life  he  **  resumed  "  the  title  of  Viscount, 
which  it  seems  his  family  had  dropped, 
and  dropped  the  name  of  Fialia,  whicn  hia 
family  had  worn  for  a  couple  of  oentaries 
or  so ;  that  he  was  something  of  a  Legiti- 
mist for  a  moment  under  the  Restoration, 
and  having  entered  the  army  was  dis- 
missed for  insubordination ;  that  he  was  a 
Quasi  Republican  at  the  Revolution  of 
July,  and,  like  many  other  Republicans  of 
that  epoch,  became  an  ardent  convert  to 
the  Napoleonic  L^gende  and  a  true  be- 
liever in  the  Star ;  that  he  conspired  and 
escaped  at  Strasburg;  that  he  conspired 
and  was  caught  at  Boulogne,  and  was  al- 
lowed to  remain  a  prisoner  on  parole  at 
Versailles ;  that  in  February,  1818,  he  was 
again  at  large,  and  again  conspiring  under 
all  manner  of  official  designations  for  his 
prince;  and  that  in  December,  1851,  this 
fine  career  of  public  virtue  was  rewarded 
as  it  deserved,  and  the  Mecca  of  this  de- 
vout ambition  was  attained ;  —  are  not 
these  things  henceforth  a  part  of  the  His- 
tory of  France  which  M.  Guizot  will  prob- 
ably decline  to  write  for  the  edification  of 
his  grandchildren  ? 

It  would  be  gross  injustice  to  deny  to 
M.  de  Pcrsiguy  the  singular  honour  of 
having  been  the  typical  representative  of 
the  final  avatar  of  Napoleonism.  His 
whole  life  was  an  adventure  and  a  conspir- 
acy ;  but  his  peculiarity  was  that  he  con- 
trived to  persuade  himself  that  the  pillage 
of  a  State  was  the  purest  patriotism,  and 
the  confiiscation  of  law  and  property  the 
perfection  of  ordered  licence  and  of  the 
science  of  enlightened  administration  — 
after  the  manner  of  Cartouche.  He 
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took  an  orgie  of  gamblers  for  a  civilized 
and  respectable  form  of  government  as 
candidly  and  sincerely  as  he  mistook  him- 
self for  a  grand  seigneur.   All  men,  it  has 
been  said,  are  apt  to  make  maxims  of  their 
favourite  follies  and  precepts  of  their  pro- 
pensities.  M.  de  Persigny  had  constructed 
out  of  his  moral  consciousness  a  faith  in 
the  democratic  despotism  of  the  Bona- 
partes,  as  in  a  Second  Providence  upon 
earth,  for  the  salvation  of  revolutionary 
societies,  and  the  creation  of  penniless 
counts  and  dukes  out  of  a  chaos  of  com- 
munism and  panic.   The  Gospel  of  St. 
Helena  was  his  religion ;  he  was  its  martyr 
and  confessor  in  evil  days,  and  when  it  be- 
came the  religion  of  the  State  he  believed 
in  it  still;  indeed,  we  doubt  not  he  be- 
lieved in  it  to  the  day  of  his  death,  as 
some  gamesters  believe  in  rouge-et-noir, 
with  an  ardour  unquenched  by  disaster. 
The  glorious  device  of  his  reigning  house, 
♦•Sauvons  la  caisse,'*  may  have  digni^ed 
and  consoled  his  latest  reflections  upon 
the  final  failure  of  an  experiment  which 
at  least  had  filled  the  pockets  of  so  many 
generous  enthusiasts.    Whatever  doubts 
may  have  overshadowed  his  hours  of  re- 
tirement, he  cannot  but  have  felt  that  he 
had  enjoyed  a  rare  degree  of  felicity  iu  be- 
ing almost  respected,  while  his  compeers 
were  derided  and  envied.    His  intervals 
of  isolation  during  the  declining  years  of 
his  lieloved  regime  had  lent  him  a  certain 
air  of  distinction  which  a  few  speeches  in 
the  Senate  against  parliamentary  institu- 
tions, and  his  occasional  letters  to  the  Em- 
peror, urgently  advising  vast  public  loans 
for  the  construction  of  cross-roads  and 
canals,  exalted  rather  than  impaired.  The 
general  public  were  disposed  to  give  him 
credit  for  all  the  good  which  was  left  un- 
done and  for  opposing  all  the  evil  he  did 
not  prevent.   And  he  made  ample  use  of 
his  opportunities  of  increasing  this  gratui- 
tous and  fanciful  reputation.   It  is  no  se- 
cret that  during  his  last  visit  to  London 
he  complained  bitterly  of  the  frivolous 
counsels  which  had  accelerated  a  ruinous 
war.   He  had  not  foreseen  the  publication 
of  those  confidential  papers  which  show 
that  the  Due  de  Persigny  had  eagerly  ap- 
plauded the  declaration  of  war.   It  was 
only  a  disastrous  war  that  he  disap- 
proved. 


M.  de  Persigny  was  personally  and 
pleasantly  known  on  this  side  of  the  Chan- 
nel as  an  ambassador  who  relished  English 
life  as  heartily  as  he  hated  English  liber- 
ties, and  who  had  the  parvenu's  taste  for 
the  rich  man's  country.  English  society 
is  seldom  reluctant  to  bow  down  before 
any  sort  of  success ;  and  when  M.  de 
Persigny  kept  open  house  at  Albert  Gate 
his  saloons  were  as  fashionably  filled  as 
the  late  lamented  Mr.  Hudson's.  There 
was  a  flavour  of  something  questionable 
and  interlope  in  the  political  antecedents 
of  the  enterprising  diplomatist  which  en- 
gaged the  jaded  sympathies  of  a  society 
always  in  search  of  a  sensation.  Some 
fastidious  Frenchmen  who  remember  that 
their  country  had  been  represented  in 
other  days  by  a  Broglie,  a  ot.  Aulairc,  a 
Guizot,  a  Chateaubriand,  might  be  excused 
for  shrugging  their  shoulders  at  the  enthu- 
siasm of  Belgravia  for  a  commis  voyageur. 
But  in  the  London  world  it  was  enough 
that  his  Excellency  was  most  genial  and 
hospitable,  and  decidedly  more  free  and 
easy  than  his  predecessors  or  his  col- 
leagues ;  besides  being  a  charitable  patron 
of  the  English  alliance.  After  the  brief 
occupation  of  Albert  Gate  by  that  gay  old 
troupier "  the  Due  de  Malakoft',  there 
was  quite  a  perfume  of  good  company  in 
the  receptions  of  the  Due  de  Persigny, 
who,  if  not  a  grand  seigneur  of  the  old 
school,  was  v(^y  much  at  his  ease  in  an 
aristocratic  mob.  M.  de  Persigny  had 
taken  the  measure  of  English  policy,  and 
of  English  manners  and  morals,  and  while 
the  Embassy  adopted  a  high  tone  with  the 
Foreign  Office  upon  any  question  of  refu- 
gees or  conspirators,  it  agreeably  encour- 
aged that  enlarged  and  liberal  freedom  of 
social  intercourse  which  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  lasting  benefits  we  owe  to  the 
Second  Empire. 

The  Due  de  Persigny  will  probably  be 
more  regretted  by  a  few  ih  England 
than  by  many  in  France ;  but  his 
bioEjrapher  may  plead  that  he  bore  the 
fate  of  his  Sovereign  and  the  woes  of  his 
country  with  a  not  ungraceful  equanimity, 
and  that  there  was  even  in  the  most  doubt- 
ful passages  of  his  life  and  the  least  im- 
posing features  of  his  character  something 
that  inspired  an  involuntary  sympathy. 
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Ths  Vbbb  «  Peoobbbs.  —  The  opinion  is 
widely  spread  among  literary  men  that  to  use 
the  word  progrets  as  a  yerb  is  to  be  guilty  of  an 
Americanism.  How  can  this  of^inion  be  main- 
tained, seeing  that  progress  is  used  as  a  verb  by 
Shakespeare,  Ford,  and  Milton  ?  — 

«  Let  me  wipe  off  this  honrable  dew 
That  silently  doth  progress  on  thy  cheeks.** 
Xing  John,  Act  V.  So.  2. 

Although  the  popular  blast 
Hath  reared  thy  name  up  to  bestride  a  cloud. 
Or  progress  in  the  chariot  of  the  sun,'* 

Ford, 

In  supereminenoe  of  beatiflo  vision  progress^ 
ing  the  dateless  and  irrevoluble  circle  of  eterni- 
ty."—  Milton's  Reformation  in  England, 


In  Vbnyob. —  No  one  should  leave  Venice 
without  well  studying  the  curious  mosaics  in  St. 
Mark's; — that  grand  cathedral  is  at  once  a  no- 
ble temple  and  an  historical  museum  of  unsur- 
passed interest  Here  you  may  read  of  the  re- 
ligion, the  riches,  the  liberality,  the  conquests, 
and  the  progrees  made  in  the  arts,  by  that  won- 
derful Republic  of  the  past  Here  are  treas- 
ures, war  spoils,  from  Constantinople  and  from 
Greece.  Over  the  great  door  stand  the  gilded 
bronze  horses,  said  to  be  the  work  of  Phidias, 
placed  there,  I  conclude,  to  show  the  Venetians 
what  a  horse  is  like,  as  they  have  no  opportunity 
of  studying  the  living  animal.  These  were 
taken  to  Paris  as  trophies  by  the  first  Napoleon, 
and  restored,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  people,  af- 
ter the  battle  of  Waterloo.  It  is  difl^ult  to  im- 
agine a  city  full  of  life  without  horses  and  with- 
out wheels,  in  which  you  may  walk  certainly, 
but  only  through  narrow  lanes  of  houses,  where 
you  may  touch  the  walls  on  either  side  with  out- 
stretched arms,  where  you  come  to  bridges  of 
steps  every  few  yards  over  the  numerous  canals, 
and  where  the  turnings  are  so  intricate,  and  so 
much  alike,  that  only  by  great  care  can  you 
find  jour  way  bock  to  your  hotel;  a  city  wholly 
devoid  of  verdure,  where  all  the  vegetables  and 
fruit  consumed  have  to  be  brought  in  barges 
daily  from  the  mainland.  In  some  of  the  court- 
yards you  see  a  few  orange-trees  in  tubs,  and 
there  is  one  square  patch  called  a  garden,  con- 
taining a  fbw  trees;  but  with  these  exceptions 
there  is  no  green  thing  in  Venice,  and  the  near- 
est approach  to  vegetation  must  be  looked  for 
on  the  Lido,  that  long,  bw,  narrow  tongue  of 
land  sheltering  Venice  firom  the  waves  of  the 
Adriatio,  which  may  be  seen  fh)m  the  lagoon 
where  all  is  calm,  tossing  and  raging,  as  though 
vainly  endeavouring  to  burst  the  slender  barrier. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  sights  in  Venice  is 


the  glass  manuCiotory  on  the  island  of  Mnraao, 
where  of  late  years  the  making  of  the  famous 
Venetian  gbiss,  so  prised  by  antiquaries,  has 
been  revived  and  carried  to  great  perfection. 
To  our  English  eyes  this  glass  may  appear  dull, 
and  imperfect  in  shape;  but  when  we  consider 
that  all  the  beautiful  vases,  flowers,  etc.,  we  see, 
are  made  without  model,  simply  shaped  by  tbe 
^e  and  hand  of  tbe  workman,  the  marvel  xb 
that  tbey  are  so  true  in  form.  A  man  will  take 
a  certain  number  of  sticks  of  glass  of  equal 
length,  resembling  the  peppermint-sticks  so  dear 
to  children,  and  place  them  in  a  row  on  &  sort 
of  shovel;  this  he  places  in  a  furnace  till  tbe 
glass  becomes  partially  fused;  then  he  takes 
another  round  iron  implement,  and  twists  the 
melted  glass  round  it,  and  by  turning  it  in  va- 
rious ways,  and  frequently  placing  it  in  tiie 
fUmace  for  a  few  moments,  it  at  last  assnmes 
whatever  shape  you  please  —  either  vase,  irob- 
let,  or  plate.  When  finished  in  shape,  he  takes 
a  small  quantity  of  dark  red  glass,  passes  it 
lightly  round  the  edge,  and  thus  fonns  tbe 
border.  The  preparation  of  the  gold  stone- 
glass,  and  of  the  opal  tint  which  is  so  much  ad- 
mired, is  a  secret  recently  re-discovered,  I  be- 
lieve, by  Salviati,  to  whom  we  are  indfbted  also 
for  the  modem  mosaics,  which  from  their  beanty 
and  durability  will,  I  trust,  ere  long,  be  em- 
ployed largely  in  wall  decorations  in  England. 
The  bugle  and  bead  works  are  also  curious.  A 
man  takes  a  piece  of  glass  fh)m  the  ftirnace, 
blows  down  an  iron  rod  into  it;  another  man 
seises  it,  and  the  two  walk  backwards  from  each 
other  through  a  long  passage  till  the  glass  is 
drawn  to  the  size  of  a  bead  or  a  bugle;  it  is  then 
cut  into  lengths,  and  the  beads  are  filled  with 
sawdust,  again  fuse  ,  and  rounded  byfiriotion, 
being  shaken  together  in  a  sack  by  a  peonliar 
motion.  Churchman's  Shilling  Magaslne. 


New  Fossil  CoKirEBs.  — Mr.  W.  Carrathers 
has  figured  and  described  in  the  number  of  the 
Oeological  Magfixine  for  December  1871  two 
new  species  of  fossil  coniferous  fruits  from  tbe 
Gault  beds  of  Folkestone.  He  states  one  species 
to  be  allied  to  the  existing  Wellingtonia^  and 
shows  that  they  point  to  the  existence  of  a  ooni- 
ferous  vegetation  on  the  high  lands  of  tbe  Upper 
Cretaceous  period,  which  had  Sk  fades  similar 
to  that  now  existing  on  the  mountains  in  the 
west  of  North  America  between  the  thirtieth 
and  fortieth  parallel  of  latitude.  No  fbesa  re- 
ferable to  Se^toia  (or  Wellingtonia)  has  hith- 
erto been  found  in  strata  older  than  the  Ganlt, 
and  here,  on  the  first  appearasoe  of  the  genus, 
we  find  it  associated  with  pines  of  the  same 
group  that  now  flourish  by  its  side  in  the  New 
Worid. 
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CURIOUS  WAIFS  IN  POETBY. 

Wm  are  indebted  to  ui  adTanoe  slip  from  the 
April  Aldine  for  the  following  poetio  trifles. 
The  one  origi^lj  had  a  place  in  **  The  York- 
shire Literary  Annnal,'*  fbr  1882  ;  the  other 
was  published  a  few  years  before  its  author's 
death.  It  is  believed  that  they  have  never  be- 
fore been  printed  in  this  country  or  reprinted  in 
England  sinoe  their  original  appearance.  They 
are  pretty  in  themselves,  and  of  value  as  is 
everything  from  their  writers. 


somrsr. 

There  are  three  things  that  fill  my  heart  with 
sight. 

And  steep  my  soul  in  laughter  (when  I  view 
Fair  maiden  forms  moving  like  melodies)— 
Dimples,  roeelips,  and  ^es  of  any  hue. 
There  are  three  things  beneath  the  blessed  skies 
For  which  I  live — black  eyes,  and  brown,  and 
blue : 

I  hold  them  all  most  dear  ;  but  oh  !  black  eyes, 
I  live  and  die,  and  only  die  for  you. 
Of  late  such  eyes  looked  at  me — while  I  mused. 
At  suDset,  underneath  a  shadowy  plane. 
In  old  Bayona  nigh  the  southern  sea  — 
From  a  half-open  lattice  looked  at  me, 
I  saw  no  .more,  only  those  eyes  —  oonAised 
And  daizled  to  the  heart  with  glorious  pain. 

Alfred  Tennyion. 


WATim  BAUAD. 

'*  Come  hither,  gently  rowing. 

Come,  bear  me  quickly  o*er 
This  stream  so  brightly  flowing. 

To  jronder  woodland  shore. 
But  vun  were  my  endeavor 
*  To  pay  thee,  courteous  guide  ; 
Row  on,  row  on,  for  ever 

I'd  have  thee  by  my  sideu 

**  Good  boatman,  prithee  haste  thee, 

I  seek  my  fatherland  !  '* 
**  Say,  when  I  there  have  placed  thee. 

Dare  I  demand  thy  hand  T  *' 
"  A  maiden's  head  can  never 

So  hard  a  point  decide; 
Bow  on,  row  on,  for  ever 

I'd  have  thee  by  my  side." 

The  happy  bridal  over. 

The  wanderer  ceased  to  roam. 
For,  seated  by  her  lover. 

The  boat  became  her  home  ; 
And  still  they  sang  together. 

As  steering  o'er  the  tide, 
**  Row  on  through  wind  and  weather. 

For  ever  by  my  side." 

S.  TL  Oolerldge. 


From  The  Eveniac  FosL 

CARCASSONNE. 

FBOM^THS  FRBNCH  OF  OU8TATB  HASAUD. 

How  old  I  am  !  I'm  eighty  years  2 
I've  worked  both  hard  and  long. 
Yet  patient  as  my  life  has  been. 
One  dearest  sight  I  have  not  s^  — 
It  almoet  seems  a  wrong; 
A  dream  I  had  when  life  was  new. 
Alas,  our  dreams  !  they  come  not  true  : 
I  thought  to  see  (air  Carcassonne 
That  lovely  city  —  Carcassonne  ! 

One  sees  it  dimly  from  the  hei^rht 
Beyond  the  mountains  blue. 
Fain  would  I  walk  five  weary  leagues  — 
I  do  not  mind  the  road's  fatigues  — 
Through  mom  and  evening's  dew. 
But  bitter  frosts  would  fall  at  night. 
And  on  the  grapes  —  that  yellow  blight  I 
I  could  not  go  to  Carcassonne, 
I  never  went  to  Carcassonne. 


They  sav  it  is  as  gay  all  timet 

As  holidays  at  home  ! 
The  gentles  ride  in  gay  attire. 
And  in  the  sun  each  gilded  spire 
Shoots  up  like  those  of  Rome  ! 
The  Bishop  the  procession  leads. 
The  generals  curb  their  prancing 
Alas  !  I  know  not  Carcassonne, 
I  saw  not  Carcsssonne  ! 


Our  Vicar's  right !  he  preaches  loiid« 
And  bids  us  to  beware  ; 
He  says,  **  O  !  guard  the  weakest  part» 
And  most  the  traitor  in  the  heart 
Against  Ambition's  snare  !  " 
Perhaps  in  autumn  I  can  And 
Two  sunny  days  with  gentle  wind, 
I  then  could  go  to  Carcassonne, 
I  still  could  go  to  Carcassonne  ! 


My  Ood  and  Father  I  pardon  me 

If  this,  my  wish,  offends  ! 

One  sees  some  hope,  more  high  than  he. 

In  age,  as  in  his  in&ncy. 

To  which  his  heart  ascends  ! 

My  wife,  my  son  have  seen  Narbonoe, 

My  grandson  went  to  Perpignan  ; 

But  I  have  not  seen  Carcassonne, 

But  I  have  not  seen  Carcassonne. 

Thus  sighed  a  peasant  bent  with  age. 
Half-dreaming  in  his  chair  ; 
I  said,  **  My  friend,  come  go  with  me. 
To-morrow,  then,  thine  eyes  shall  see 
Those  streets  that  seem  so  fair." 
That  night  there  came  for  passing  soul 
The  churchbell's  low  and  solemn  tolL 
He  never  saw  gay  Carcassonne. 
Who  has  not  known  a  Carcassonne  ? 

M.  E.  W. 


8. 
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From  The  Weetmintter  Berlew. 
THE  FIH8T  EABL  OF  8UAFIB8BUBY .• 

It  is  perhaps  the  pecaliar  boast  of  Eng- 
land —  and  in  a  secondary  degree  the 
boast  of  the  United  States  —  that  works 
of  great  research,  labour,  and  learning 
have  been  produced  in  either  country  by 
men  belonging  to  the  leisured  class,  who 
wrote  not  for  gain,  but  for  pure  love  of  the 
subjects  which  employed  their  pens.  To  a 
list  which  includes  the  distinguished  names 
of  Stanhope,  Grote,  Motley,  and  Prescott, 
may  be  now  added  that  of  Mr.  W.  D. 
Christie,  who  has  devoted  the  lioras  subse- 
cioas  of  official  life  and  the  leisure  of  re- 
tirement to  an  illustration  of  the  lives  of 
two  Carolinian  celebrities,  John  Dryden 
and  Anthony,  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 

It  is  true  enough  that  in  any  society  of 
average  Engli^men  very  few  will  be  found 
who  know  >mch  about  Dryden  or  care 
anything  focr  Shaftesbury.  Yet  the  times 
in  which  these  men  flourished  were 
amongst  the  most  strange  and  stirring  in 
the  history  of  England ;  the  parts  played 
by  both  conspicuous  and  pronounced  ;  the 
mark  which  one  made  on  the  history  of 
bis  day  only  less  than  the  impression 
which  the  other  made  on  its  literature, 
as  the  work  of  the  statesman  must  always 
be  less  enduring  than  that  of  the  poet. 
Both  of  these  men  have  left  a  lasting  mark 
on  England.  The  one  gave  us  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act ;  the  other  in  Absalom  and 
Achitophel "  and  the  Hind  and  Panther," 
bequeathed  to  English  rhyme  a  finish, 
point,  and  terseness,  at  once  a  vigour  and 
a  smoothness,  which  made  French  n^odels 
thenceforth  superfluous,  and  inspired  the 
future  rivalry  of  Pope. 

And  the  age  in  which  they  both  lived  is 
amongst  the  most  interesting  and  perplex- 
ing in  the  annals  of  our  country.  To  one 
who  looks  back  on  it  from  the  age  of  Queen 
Victoria,  it  seems  much  as  the  tortuous 
defiles  of  the  Alps  seem  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  traveller  who  has  effected  a 
safe  descent  on  the  rich  and  sunny 
plains  of  Lombardy.    Unreasonble  com- 

•  A  qTAntkMif  Athieg  Cooper,  Flrtt  Sari  qf 
Sluyu$bury,  1621-1688.  By  W.  D.  Christie,  M.A  , 
formerly  iler  MiO^ty's  Minister  to  the  Argentine 
Confederaiion  and  to  BrazlL  2  Vols.  London  and 
^ew  Yorkt  Maomillan  and  Co.  1871. 


binations  and  unreasonable  hostilities; 
violent  hatreds  and  unaccountable  recon- 
ciliations ;  profound  suspicions  and  open- 
hearted  credulity;  the  grossest  corruption 
and  the  most  sublime  self-devotion — all 
these  jostle  one  another  like  the  many- 
coloured  images  of  a  kaleidoscope.  The 
contrast  of  the  age  of  Charles  II.  with  the 
age  which  preceded  it,  of  the  men  of  his 
reign  with  the  men  of  the  Protectorate,  of 
his  foreign  policy  with  that  of  Cromwell, 
gives  to  the  history  of  his  time  and  his 
ministers  the  interest  of  an  historical  puz- 
zle ;  and  perhaps  no  one  statesman  of  the 
period  exemplifies  its  peculiarities  more 
vividly  than  the  one  whom  Mr.  Christie 
has  undertaken  not  only  to  justify  but  to 
praise. 

Anthony  Ashley  Cooper  was  born  in 
1621,  the  nineteenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
James  I.  His  father  was  Sir  John  Cooper, 
of  Rockborne,  in  Hampshire.  His  mother 
was  the  only  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony 
Ashley,  of  VVimborne  St.  Giles,  in  Dorset- 
shire. As  he  said  of  himself,  My  parents 
on  both  sides  of  a  noble  stock,  being  of  the 
first  rank  of  gentry  in  those  counties 
where  they  lived."  Young  Cooper  was 
christened  Anthony  Ashley  by  the  express 
desire  of  his  maternal  grandfather,  who 
had  stipulated  that  the  lad  should  bear 
the  name  of  Ashley  along  with  that  of  his 
father.  When  he  was  seven  years  old  he 
lost  his  mother.  Three  years  aft^r  that 
he  lost  his  father,  who  had  married  a  sec- 
ond wife.  Lady  Morrison,  daughter  of  Sir 
Baptist  Hicks.  Lord  Campbell  speaks  of 
Anthony  Ashley  as  being,  while  a  boy,  a 
baronet  with  8000/.  a  year.  He  was  in- 
deed left  rich  ;  but  he  was  rich  after  con- 
siderable losses.  He  inherited  estates 
held  of  the  Crown  by  tenure  of  knight- 
service,  and  therefore  under  the  control  of 
the  Court  of  Wards.  His  grandfather*s 
brother,  Sir  Francis  Ashley,  who,  as 
King's  Seijeant,  had  considerable  influ- 
ence with  that  Court,  showed  himself  less 
than  kind  to  his  young  kinsman,  for  he  ob- 
tained a  decree  by  means  of  which  some 
of  the  estates  were  sold  to  himself  and 
others  much  below  their  value.  Nor  was 
this  the  only  wrong  attempted  by  this  un- 
just grand-uncle.  He  endeavoured  to 
bring  other  property  of  his  nephew  within 
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the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Wards, 
over  which  it  had  no  legal  control.  The 
design  was  thwarted  by  the  courage  and 
address  of  the  intended  victim.  Young 
Cooper  went  to  Noy,  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, who  had  drawn  the  deed  of  his 
mother's  settlement,  and  succeeded  in  per- 
suading that  powerful  lawyer  to  be  his 
advocate  in  the  Court  of  Wards.  The  issue 
of  this  application  is  thus  narrated  in 
Shaftesbury's  own  words ,  — 

**  My  Lord  Cottington  was  then  Master  of  the 
Wards,*  who,  sitting  with  his  hat  over  his  eyes, 
and  having  heard  Sir  Francis  make  a  long  and 
elegant  speeoh  for  the  overthrowing  of  my  deed, 
said  openly,  *  Sir  Francis,  you  have  spoke  like 
a  good  unole.*  Mr.  Attorney  Noy  argued  for 
me,  and  my  ancle  rising  np  to  reply  (I  being 
then  present  in  Court),  beifore  he  ooald  speak 
two  words,  he  was  taken  with  a  sadden  convul- 
sion fit,  his  mouth  drawn  to  his  ear,  was  carried 
out  of  the  Court,  and  never  spoke  more."  * 

After  all,  as  Mr.  Christie  estimates,  Ash- 
ley lost  about  1600/.  a  year,  and  still  re- 
mained rich.  He  had,  as  he  himself  re- 
lates, hawks  and  hounds"  of  his  own. 
After  spending  his  boyhood  in  the  families 
of  relatives  and  trustees,  and  under  the 
care  of  three  successive  tutors,  he  was 
sent  to  Oxford  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  where 
he  entered  at  Exeter  College.  It  was  his 
boast  that  he  had  learned  the  world  faster 
than  his  book,"  and  his  own  account  of  his 
coUega  days  justifies  the  boast.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  from  his  autobiographical 
fragment  testifies  equally  to  the  ease  of 
his  circumstances  and  his  self-compla- 
cency :  — 

'*  I  kept  both  horses  and  servants  in  Oxford, 
and  was  allowed  what  expense  or  recreation  I 
desired,  which  liberty  I  never  much  abased; 
but  it  gave  me  the  opportunity  of  obliging  by 
entertainments  the  better  sort,  and  supporting 

•  "  Sir  RIchmrd  Baker  notes  Sir  F.  Ashley's  death 
M,  'by  the  will  of  God.'  November  20.  1686. 
(Chronicle,  p.  417.  ed.  1084.)  Noy,  who  was  made 
Attorney-General  In  January  16S4,  died  August  9, 
1685.  (iiowel'i  Letters.  L  241;  Notes  and  Queries, 
1st  Ser.  i.  211.)  There  must  therefore  be  a  mistake 
In  Baker's  date  of  Sir  P.  Ashley's  death.  Sir  F. 
Ashley  was  a  conspicuous  defender  of  the  arbitrary 
system  of  Charles  1.,  and  was  committed  to  custody 
by  the  House  of  Lords  in  1628.  on  account  of  the 
violence  with  which  he  argued  at  the  bar  of  that 
House  fbr  the  Crown  against  the  Petition  of 
Bight" 


divers  of  the  activesC  of  the  lower  nak  wfdi 
giving  them  leave  to  eat,  when  in  distreM»  wpaa 

my  expense,  it  being  no  small  honour  aoioog 
those  sort  of  men  that  my  name  in  the  buttery- 
book  willingly  bore  twice  the  expense  of  any  in 
the  University.  This  expense,  my  quality,  pro- 
ficiency in  learning,  and  natural  affability,  easily 
not  only  obtained  the  good-will  of  the  wiser  and 
elder  sort,  but  made  me  the  leader  even  of  all 
the  rough  young  men  of  that  college,  famoos 
tor  the  courage  and  strength  of  tall  raw-boned 
Cornish  and  Devonshire  gentlemen,  which  in 
gi-eat  number  yearly  come  to  that  college,  and 
did  then  maintain  in  the  schools  courung  against 
Chriat-Cburch,  the  largest  and  most  nomeroiia 
college  in  the  University."  ♦ 

What  schoolboys  they  were  ia  thoae 
days  the  more  thoughtfid  and  serious  stu- 
dents of  modern  Oxford  may  gather  from 
the  following  extract.  It  was  at  that 

time 

a  foolish  custom  of  greaf  juitiqaity,  that 
one  of  the  seniors  in  the  eveia^  called  the 
flreshmen  (which  are  such  as  came  since  thai 
time  twelvemonth)  to  the  fire,  and  made  thena 
hold  out  their  chin,  and  then  with  the  nail  of 
their  right  thumb,  left  long  for  that  porpoce, 
grate  off  all  the  skin  from  the  lip  to  the  chin, 
and  then  cause  them  to  drink  a  beer-glaas  of 
water  and  salt.   The  time  approaching  when  I 
should  be  thus  used,  I  considered  that  it  had 
happened  in  that  year,  more  and  lustier  young 
gentlemen  had  come  to  the  college  than  had. 
done  in  several  years  before,  so  that  the  fresh- 
men was  a  very  strong  body.   Upon  this  I  con- 
sulted my  two  cousin-germans,  the  Tookera,  my 
aunt's  sons,  both  freshmen,  both  stout  and  very 
strong,  and  several  others,  and  at  last  the  whole 
party  were  cheerfiiUy  engaged  to  stand  atoutly 
to  defence  of  their  china    We  all  appeared  at 
the  fires  in  the  hall,  and  my  Lord  of  Pembroke's 
son  calling  me  first,  as  we  knew  by  custom  it 
would  begin  with  me,  I,  according  to  agreement, 
gave  the  signal,  striking  him  a  box  on  the  ear, 
and  immediately  the  freshmen  fell  on,  and  we 
easily  cleared  the  buttery  and  the  ball;  bat 
bachelors  and  young  masters  coming  in  to  assist 
the  seniors,  we  were  compelled  to  retreut  to  a 
ground  chamber  in   the  quadrangle.  They 
pressing  at  the  door,  some  of  the  stoutest  and 
strongest  of  our  ftreshmen,  giant-like  boys, 
opened  the  doors,  let  in  as  many  as  they  pleased, 
and  shut  the  door  by  main  strength  against  the 
rest;  those  let  in  they  fell  upon,  and  hud  beaten 
very  severely,  but  that  my  authority  with  them 

♦  **Fnigment  of  Autobiography.** 
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stopped  them,  some  of  them  being  considerable 
enoogh  to  make  terms  for  us,  which  they  did.*' 

Sir  AnthoDy  Ashley  Cooper  left  Oxford 
before  taking  his  degree ;  and,  while  yet 
only  eighteen,  married  a  daughter  of  Lord 
Keeper  Coventry  in  1639,  and  thu3  became 
connected  with  two  distinguished  states- 
men of  Ovaries  II. 's  reign,  of  whom  the 
poet  Marvc  11  wrote :  — 

AU  the  ^wo  Coventries  their  generals  chose, 
Foi  one  had  much,  the  other  nought  to  lose. 
Not  octter  choice  all  accidents  could  hit. 
While  hector  Harry  steers  by  Will  the  wit.»* 

Aiter  his  marriage  he  lived  with  his 
father-in-law  in  the  Strand  and  at  Isling- 
ton, whence  he  made  excursions  to  his  na- 
tive place,  Wimbome  St.  Giles,  and  there 
cultivated  the  friendship  of  his  Dorset- 
shire neighbours.  His  connexion  with  the 
Coventrys  combined  with  his  own  birth 
and  position  to  ingratiate  him  with  the 
leading  families ;  and  the  advantages 
which  he  had  acquired  from  fortune  were 
further  improved  by  his  cheerfulness  and 
pluck.  He  was  even  in  his  youth  far  from 
strong,  and  therefore  unable  to  prosecute 
those  h*irdy  exercises  in  which  his  tempera- 
ment led  him  to  indulge.  But  his  natural 
readiness  enabled  him  to  turn  this  physical 
infirmity  to  good  account.  Having  accom- 
panied his  brother-in-law  on  a  visit  into 
Worcestershire,  he  went  out  hunting.  A 
spasm  of  pain  came  on  and  prevented  him 
from  keeping  up  with  the  rest  of  the 
field.  He  lagged  behind,  and  found 
that  the  Bailifia  of  Tewkesbury  were  the 
companions  of  his  ride.  This  acquaint- 
ance laid  the  foundation  of  his  political 
career.  How  it  did  this  may  be  best  told 
in  his  own  words :  — 

"  At  dinner  the  Bailifis  sat  at  the  table's  end; 
Sir  Harry  Spiller  and  myself,  opposite  to  one 
another,  sat  near  them,  but  one  betwixt  Sir 
Harry  began  the  dinner  with  all  the  affronts 
and  dislikes  he  could  put  on  the  Bailiflb  or  their  • 
entertainment,  which  enraged  and  discounte- 
nanced them  and  the  rest  of  the  town  that  stood 
behind  us;  and  the  more,  it  being  in  the  face  of 
the  best  gentlemen  of  the  country,  and  when 
they  resolved  to  appear  in  their  best  colours. 
When  the  first  course  was  near  spent,  and  he 
oontinned  his  rough  raillery,  I  thought  it  my 
duty,  eating  their  bread,  to  defend  their  cause 
the  best  I  oonld,  which  I  did  with  so  good  suo- 


cess,  not  sparing  the  bitterest  retorts  I  could 
make  him,  which  his  way  in  the  world  afforded 
matter  for,  that  I  had  a  perfect  victory  over  him. 
This  gained  the  townsmen's  hearts,  and  their 
wives'  to  boot;  I  was  made  free  of  the  town,  and 
the  next  parliament,  though  absent,  without  a 
penny  charge,  was  chosen  burgess  by  an 
unanimous  vote." 

He  was  elected  in  1640,  before  he  had 
completed  his  nineteenth  year.  The  ille- 
gality of  this  early  election,  as  Mr.  Chris- 
tie points  out,  was  shared  by  others.  "  At 
one  time  in  James's  reign  there  were 
counted  fourteen  members  under  age." 
Some  of  these  were  under  sixteen.  The 
poet  Waller  sat  when  he  was  only 
sixteen.  "Monk's  son  is  said  to  have 
been  only  fourteen  when  he  took  part 
in  a  debute  on  Lord  Clarendon's  impeach- 
ment." 

This  Parliament  was  convoked  under 
grave  and  momentous  circumstances. 
Eleven  years  had  now  passed  since  the 
last  Parliament  was  summoned.  The  in- 
terval had  witnessed  many  memorable 
events:  the  death  of  Sir  John  Eliot  in 
prison;  the  imposition  of  ship  money; 
Hampden's  resistance;  Laud's  Popish  in- 
novations in  the  English  Church ;  and  a 
religious  revolt  in  Scotland.  Naturally, 
the  new  House  insisted  on  the  redress  of 
grievances  before  granting  supplies.  It 
was  equally  natural  on  the  part  of  Charles 
to  dissolve  it  in  three  weeks.  Its  existence 
was  too  short  to  admit  of  any  display  on 
the  part  of  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  and 
it  is  not  clear  on  which  side  he  voted.  It 
does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  if  he  took  any  part  at  all,  it  was  on 
the  King's  side;  and  this  assumption  is 
rendered  more  probable,  if  Mr.  Christie's 
conjecture  be  true,  that  the  voters  of 
Tewkesbury  favoured  the  Puritan  party, 
for,  at  the  next  election,  which  took  place 
six  months  later,  he  was  not  re-elected  for 
that  borough,  but  presented  himself  as  a 
candidate  for  Downton,  a  borough  in  Wilt- 
shire, near  his  own  estate.  Here  there 
was  a  double  return,  and  he  petitioned ; 
but  there  was  no  report  of  a  Committee, 
and  no  decision  of  the  House  for  twenty 
years.  In  1660  he  got  the  seat  for  Down- 
ton,  which  he  had  claimed  in  16401  Thus 
he  never  was  a  Member  of  the  Long  Par- 
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liament  at  all.  When  the  great  conflict 
between  the  King  and  the  Parliament  be- 
gan, Cooper  was  a  spectator  of  Charles's 
camp  at  Nottingham.  In  the  spring  of 
1643  he  attached  himself  openly  to  the 
King*s  side,  and  received  from  the  Mar- 
quis of  Hertford  commissions  as  colonel 
of  a  foot  regiment  and  captain  of  a  troop 
of  cavalry  in  the  Royal  Army.  He  also 
received  his  commission  as  prospective 
Governor  of  Weymouth  and  Portland  as 
soon  as  they  should  fall  into  the  King's 
hands.  Prince  Maurice,  who  succeeded 
Hertford  in  the  command  of  the  Western 
Army,  was  disposed  to  annul  his  predeces- 
sor's nomination ;  but  on  the  intervention 
of  the  King,  confirmed,  or  rather  allowed 
it.  The  fact  seems  to  have  been  that  both 
the  King  and  the  Prince  considered  Cooper 
too  young  for  the  office,  and  that  both  be- 
gan to  recoo^ize  the  disadvantage  of  en- 
trusting military  commands  to  country 
gentlemen  who  made  no  pretensions  to 
military  skill  and  experience.  Cooper  did 
not  long  retain  either  his  commission  as 
Governor,  or  his  office  of  Sheriff.  Whether 
he  was,  as  Lord  Clarendon  suggest, 
piqued  by  the  slight  which  Prince  Maurice 
nad  put  on  him,  or  foresaw  the  unhappy 
fate  of  the  Royal  arms,  or  —  as  he  states 
himself — perceived  the  King's  aim  to  be 
*^  destructive  to  religion  and  the  State,*' 
may  be  open  questions.  He  certainly  re- 
signed all  his  commissions,  and  presented 
himself  before  the  Committee  of  both 
Kingdoms  in  the  early  part  of  1644.  Mr. 
Christie,  who  is  inspired  by  true  biographi- 
cal zeal,  is  anxious  to  defend  him  from  the 
imputation  of  interested  motives  by  re- 
minding us  that  he  left  much  of  his  proper- 
ty at  the  Kinff's  mercy.  To  this  it  may 
be  replied,  that  Cooper  never  lacked 
shrewdness,  and  that  even  at  this  staflre  of 
the  conflict  he  may  have  discerned  the 
probability  of  the  Parliamentary  success. 
It  is  likely  that  he  was  actuated,  not  solely 
by  selfish  views,  but  by  mixed  motives, 
equally  compounded  of  self-interest,  pique, 
patriotism,  and  ambition. 

The  Parliament  to  which  Cooper  gave 
his  support  was  very  different  from  that 
of  1640,  which  Charles  had  so  rashly  dis- 
solved. It  bad  excluded  the  Bishops  from 
the  House  of  Lords  ^  it  had  conferred  the 
privilege  of  perpetuity  on  itself;  it  had 
assumed  some  high  military  prerogatives 
of  the  Crown  to  itself;  it  bad  tried  to 
grasp  others ;  it  had  concluded  the  "  Sol- 
emn League  and  Covenant"  with  the 
Scotch  Parliament.  It  represented  not 
only  the  constitutional  and  religious  feel- 
ing, but  also  much  of  the  wealth  and  prop- 


erty of  the  kingdom.  In  nambers  and  in 
earnestness  it  excelled  its  nominal  rival 
which  the  King  summoned  to  his  aid  tt 
Oxford.   At  its  hands  Cooper  now  re- 
ceived a  commission  to  command  a  brig- 
ade of  horse  and  foot,  with  the  grandiose 
title  of  ''Field-Marshal  Genenl I"  His 
first  military  exploit  was  to  take  Ware- 
ham,  defended  by  Colonel  O'Brien.  Next, 
he  was  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Parhamentary  forces  in  Dorsetshire, 
in  which  capacity  he  stormed  the  Cavalier 
garrison  at  Abbotsbury,  and  afterwards 
drove  the  Royalists  out  of  Sturminster 
and  Shaftesburv.   Thence  he  proceeded 
to  the  relief  of  Blake  at  Taunton,  and 
compelled  the  besiegers  to  raise  the  seige. 
After  1644  his  military  services  seem  to 
have  become  fewer  and  less  important, 
and  in  1615  they  came  to  an  end,  just  as 
the  command  of  the  army  passed  from 
Presbyterian  to  Independent  officers.  lie 
now  repeated  his  attempt  to  secure  his 
seat  for  Downton.   A  motion  was  made 
in  the  House,  and  Sir  W.  Erie  was  ordered 
to  report  on  his  petition.   But  no  report 
seems  to  have  been  made  upon  it^  and 
Cooper  remained  out  of  Parliament.  The 
seven  or  eight  years  which  ensued  were 
signalized  by  the  most  momentous  events 
in  the  history  of  England.   They  wit- 
nessed the  triumph  of  the  Parliament  over 
the  Crown,  and  of  the  Army  over  the  Par- 
liament, the  execution  of  the  King,  and 
the  elevation  of  CromwelL   Yet  C^per 
remained  inactive  all  this  time,  and  of 
the  events  which  were  passing  around  him 
not  a  hint  is  to  be  found  in  his  diary.  It 
certainly  is  a  curious  peculiarity  of  char- 
acter that  a  man  who  always  took  a  great 
interest  in  the  political  questions  of  the 
day,  and  had,  while  very  young,  taken  t 
prominent  part  in  a  most  grave  political 
conflict,  should  keep  a  diary  in  which  he 
recorded  the  gossip  of  the  neighbourhood, 
the  sentences  at  the  Assizes,  the  prescrip- 
tions for  his  own  and  his  wife's  ailments, 
and  did  not  record  any  of  the  stirring  in- 
cidents of  the  most  momentous  crisis  in 
the  constitutional  history   of  England. 
We  hope  Mr.  Christie  will  acquit  us  of 
malevolence,  but  we  can  hardly  resist  the 
suspicion  that  Cooper  wrote  his  diary  for 
the  perusal  of  others  than  his  own  family, 
and  that  his  natural  shrewdness  forbade 
the  expression  of  opinions  the  publication 
of  which  might  provoke  the  premature 
hostility  of  any  of  the  contending  factions 
against  himself.  In  July  of  1649  this  disiy 
records  the  death  of  his  wife,  with  a  most 
tender  eulogium  on  her  character;  and 
one  of  the  last  entries  in  ii,  nine  monthi 
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later,  relates  his  marriage  to  Lady  F. 
Ceml^  siflter  of  the  royalist  Earl  of  Exeter. 

At  this  time  that  remnant  of  the  Long 
Fiarliament  which  survived  the  execution 
of  the  King  —  vulgarly  called  the  Rump 
—  was  drawing  to  a  close.  Its  ultimate 
extinction  was  hastened  by  its  own  dis- 
oossion  as  to  the  time  and  mode  of  its  ter- 
mination. It  was,  indeed,  strange  that  a 
fragment  of  an  Assembly,  which  owed  its 
existence  to  the  toleration  of  a  dominant 
Army,  should  have  lasted  so  lon^.  Now 
its  hoar  was  come.  While  it  was,  ui  April, 
1653,  passing  a  Bill  for  the  re<;ulation  of 
its  own  successors,  the  Lord  Creueral  en- 
tered with  two  files  of  musketeers,  and 
bade  the  members  all  be  gone.  The 
Speaker,  according  to  one  account,  was 
^  plucked  out  **  by  two  soldiers ;  according 
to  another,  was  sweetly  and  kindly" 
taken  by  the  hand  and  "^led  out  of  the 
Chair."  The  House  was  dissolved,  and,  in 
June,  was  succeeded  by  an  Assembly  of 
one  hundred  and  forty-two  persons,  nick- 
named Barebone's  Parliament.  In  this 
odd  and  heterogenous  gathering  Sir  A.  A. 
Cooper  sat  as  one  of  the  ten  Members 
for  Wiltshire.  He  was  also  added  to  the 
thirty  persons  who  now  composed  the 
Council  of  State.  On  the  lOtn  Decem- 
ber the  new  Parliament,  after  a  session  of 
squabbles  and  prayers,  resigned  its  powers 
into  the  hands  of  CromwelL  AVhat  part 
Cooper  had  in  the  discussion  which  pre- 
ceded this  resignation  does  not  appear, 
neither  what  part  he  took  in  its  general 
proceedings.  Mr.  Christie  is  probably 
right  when  he  defends  bis  hero  irom  the 
charge  of  having  participated  in  the  spirit- 
ual exercises  of  the  fanatical  mechanics 
who  conferred  on  this  Parliament  its  spe- 
cial notoriety.  Dryden,  it  is  true,  virulently 
assailed  him  in  later  years  as  a  hypo- 
crite,— 

**  Bartering  his  venal  wit  for  sums  of  gold. 
He  cast  himself  into  the  saint-like  mould ; 
Qroaned,  sighed,  and  prayed  while  godliness 
was  gain. 

The  loudest  bagpipe  of  the  squeaking  train.** 

But  had  he  really  prayed  or  groaned  with 
the  Stand-in-the-faith  Nathaniels,  or  the 
Sared-from-the-fire  Nehemiahs  of  the  Con- 
venticle, it  would  surely  have  been  gen- 
eraUy  remembered  to  his  discredit  at  a 
later  period  when  he  took  an  active  and 
conspicuous  part  as  a  Parliamentary  leader 
on  the  great  questions  of  civil  and  relig- 
ious liberty.  Impulsiveness,  rather  than 
hypocrisy,  was,  at  all  times  of  his  life  the 
leading  feature  of  Cooper's  character; 
and      ardent  temperament^  which  often 


resembled  enthusiasm,  was  displayed  in 
political,  rather  than  religious  heats. 

The  dissolution  of  the  Parliament  was 
followed  by  the  Instrument  of  Government, 
which  made  Cromwell  Lord  High  Pro- 
tector, reformed  the  constitution  of  Par- 
liament on  the  basis  which  was  imitated  in 
our  own  day,  and  established  a  Council 
of  State,  of  which  Cooper  was  made  a 
member,  and  wherein  John  Milton  was 
one  of  his  colleagues.  Many  moderate 
men  wished  to  see  the  Crown  conferred 
on  Cromwell,  and  among  these  was  Coop- 
er ;  but  the  name  of  "  King  "  stunk  in  the 
nostrils  of  the  root-and-branch  men  of  the 
Army,  and  Cromwell  could  do  nothing 
against  its  will.  Mr.  Christie  quotes  a 
curious  passage  from  Bishop  Burnet,  to 
the  effect  that  Cromwell  offered  to  make 
Cooper  King.  Probably  the  origin  of  the 
story  was  some  grim  piece  of  humour  on 
the  Protector's  part  when  Cooper  tried  to 
persuade  him  to  assume  the  Crown,  or, 
more  probably  even,  a  piece  of  mystifica- 
tion played  off  by  Cooper  on  Burnet.  But 
there  is  not  one  single  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  such  a  proposal  was  ever  seriously 
made  by  Cromwell  to  Cooper. 

In  the  Parliament  convoked  under  the 
Instrument  of  Government,  Cooper  sat 
again  for  Wiltshire.  This  Hou^e,  from  its 
beginning  gave  trouble  to  the  Protector. 
A^er  his  opening  speech,  the  members 
be^an  to  discuss  the  very  principle  of  the 
existing  government.  The  debate  lasted 
four  days  in  "Grand  Comiittee;"  and 
when  the  Committee  broke  up,  there 
seemed  every  likelihood  of  its  passinz  a 
resolution  declaring  the  Grovernment  to  oe 
in  a  single  person  limited  and  restrained 
as  the  Parliament  should  think  fit.*'  The 
firmness  of  the  Protector  was  sufficient  for 
the  emergency.  The  next  morning  mem- 
bers found  the  doors  of  the  House  locked, 
and  were  ordered  to  meet  the  Protector  in 
the  Painted  Chamber.  When  he  came,  he 
read  them  a  lecture  on  their  insubordina- 
tion in  venturing  to  upset  the  personal 
government  of  the  countr}-,  and  warned, 
them  that  he  should  exact  from  them  a. 
promise  not  to  repeat  the  offence.  Oni 
their  return  they  found  the  doors  stilli 
locked,  and  an  officer  standing  with  a  de- 
claration of  obedience,  which  each  mem* 
ber  was  td  sign.  In  the  end,  the  declara- 
tion was  signed  as  required.  But  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  members  managed  to  override 
this  barrier.  The  Instrument  of  Govern- 
ment was  debated  in  the  whole  House. 
The  first  clause,  which  placed  the  chief 
government  in  the  hands  of  a  single  per- 
son, was  left  untouched,  according  to  the 
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terms  of  the  declaration ;  but  the  others 
were  amended  in  a  sense  offensive  to 
Cromwell's  pride  and  adverse  to  his  pow- 
er. Cromwell  was  not  to  be  thus  thwart- 
ed. The  Parliament  was,  by  its  constitn- 
tion,  not  to  be  dissolved  under  five  months. 
Cromwell  chose  to  construe  this  as  mean- 
ing lunar  months.  The  Parliament  had 
sat  five  months  of  twenty-eight  days,  and 
he  dissolved  it.  A  month  before  its  dis- 
solution. Sir  A.  Ashley  Cooper  retired 
from  the  Council,  or  was  ejected  from  it. 
The  causes  of  either  contingency  are  un- 
known. Among  those  which  are  conjec- 
tured is  one  of  a  domestic  nature.  Cooper 
had  again  become  a  widower,  and  was 
said  to  h  ive  unsuccessfully  aspired  to  the 
hand  of  the  "Lady  Mary,"  Cromwell's 
daughter,  who  married  Lord  Faucon- 
bridge.  'This  explanation  is  not  impos- 
sible, but  i^wants  confirmation.  It  is  more 
probable  taat  Cooper,  who  throughout  life 
exhibited  such  a  auick  perception  of  pop- 
ular feeling,  had  aetected  a  growing  dis- 
like to  Cromwell's  government,  and  feared 
to  hazard  his  own  safety  or  popularity  by 
adhering  to  it.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  disappointments  of  his  courtship,  he 
repaired  or  consoled  them  by  a  third  mar- 
riage. His  next  wife  was  the  daughter  of 
the  second  Lord  Spencer  of  Wormleigh- 
ton.  She  bore  him  no  children,  but  lav- 
ished the  affection  of  a  mother  on  Cooper's 
son  by  his  second  wife,  and  again  watched 
over  the  infancy  of  that  stepson's  child, 
who  became  celebrated  in  after  years  as 
the  author  of  "  Characteristics,"  and  whom 
a  popular  author  of  our  day  has  oddly 
confounded  with  his  grandfather,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  work. 

On  the  meeting  of  the  new  Parliament, 
Cooper  was  again  elected  for  Wiltshire, 
but  Cromwell  would  not  allow  him  to 
take  his  seat.  The  Instrument  of  Gov- 
ernment had  made  the  approbation  of  the 
(Council  a  condition  precedent  to  admis- 
sion into  Parliament.  Cooper,  who  had 
ceased  to  bo  a  member  of  the  former  body, 
was  now  excluded  by  it  from  the  latter. 
He  then,  in  conjunction  with  others  in  the 
same  position,  addressed  a  remonstrance 
to  the  Speaker.  The  upshot  wa^  a  con- 
tumelious reply  on  the  part  of  the  Coun- 
cil, that  they  had  not  refused  certificates 
to  such  as  "  were  persons  of  known  integ- 
rity, fearing  God,  and  of  good  conversa- 
tion." Sir  A.  A.  Cooper  and  many  others 
were  compelled  to  submit  to  this  reply 
and  to  their  exclusion  from  Parliament. 
This  House  proved  more  manageable  than 
some  of  its  predecessors.  It  presented 
the    Humble  Petition  and  Advice,"  the 


two  main  objects  of  which  were  to  oonfer 
the  Crown  on  Cromwell,  and  to  restore 
a  House  of  Lords.  Cromwell  refused  tiie 
Crown  and  remained  Protector,  but  the 
House  of  Peers  was  re-established. 

Mr,  Christie  says  that  Sir  A.  A.  Cooper's 
name  was  not  in  Cromwell's  list  and  that 
the  Protector  had  now  no  hope  of  gaining 
him.  It  does  not  appear  to  us  that  there 
was  any  very  strong  motive  why  Crom- 
well should  be  anxious  to  gain  nim.  He 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  either  eo 
ui^eful  in  Council  or  so  formidable  oot 
of  Council  that  he  should  be  specially 
soothed  or  courted.  He  was  not  in  Fa^ 
liament.  His  opposition  was  not  of  a  very 
powerful  kind,  and  his  partisanship,  on 
whatever  side  he  ranged  himself,  was  li- 
able to  vary  with  his  caprices  or  his  fears. 
Cooper  was  a  baronet  with  SOOOL  a  year, 
and  such  men,  however  vain  or  ambitious 
they  may  be,  do  not  stake  their  all,m 
troublous  times,  on  the  fortunes  of  a  fac- 
tion or  of  a  man.  Cromwell's  position 
was  too  strong  to  be  resolutely  attacked 
by  such  a  force  as  Cooper  oould  bring 
against  it ;  and  it  was  not  strong  enough  to 
fire  his  enthusiasm  or  enlist  his  devotion 
in  its  behalf. 

In  January  of  the  next  year,  1658,  Coop- 
er took  his  seat  with  the  other  excladed 
members.  At  the  opening  of  the  Session 
the  ears  of  the  audience  were  struck  with 
the  disused  words,  My  Lords  and  Gen- 
tlemen." The  Commons  began  to  take 
exception  to  the  restoration  of  the  Upper 
House  on  the  arrival  of  a  message  mm 
the  Lords.  In  vain  Cromwell  sent  for 
them  and  exhorted  them  to  union.  Hiey 
coolinued  to  debate  this  innovation  on  the 
constitution  of  the  Grovemment  till  they 
were  dissolved.  In  these  debates  Cooper 
took  a  prominent  part.  He  was  for  Iat- 
ing  a  "  Grand  Committee  "  on  the  powers 
and  privileges  of  the  other  House.  His 
speecnes  are  very  meagrely  reported.  The 
extracts  read  like  the  random  notes  of  an 
illiterate  pressman.  Whatever  Cooper's 
views  were  with  respect  to  the  new  Peers, 
they  were  not  now  so  strongly  expressed 
as  they  were  in  the  following  year.  Bat 
the  opposition  offered  by  himself  sod 
others  irritated  Cromwell  so  that  he  dis- 
solved the  Parliament  within  a  month 
after  he  had  convoked  it.  Cromwell  nerer 
convoked  another,  for  he  died  seyeo 
months  after  its  dissolution.  Richard,  hit 
son,  whom  he  had  named  as  hia  successor, 
and  who  was  recognized  by  the  Council, 
called  a  new  Parliament  in  January,  165d. 
The  constitution  of  the  lower  House  le* 
verted  to  the  form  which  existed  preriotts 
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to  the Ingtrument  of  Government,"  and 
the  Lfords  were  summoned  also.  Cooper 
tcK>k  his  seat  for  Poole,  and  became  a 
prominent  leader  of  the  opposition.  An- 
imated debates  took  place  on  the  question 
whether  Richard  should  be  "  recognized  " 
or  declared  "  Protector.  On  a  resolution 
heiog  proposed  "  saving  the  rights  of  Par- 
liament," Cooper  spoke  with  a  vigour  and 
resolution  which  we  do  not  trace  in  his 
speeches  under  the  more  powerful  sway 
of  Oliver.  The  next  great  question  was, 
whether  the  House  would  transact  with 
the  other  House  a^  with  a  House  of  ParJia- 
ment.  In  this  debate  Cooper  delivered  a 
speech  a^nst  Oliver's  Peers.  The  speech, 
as  published,  is  full  of  vigorous  acrimony, 
but  whether  it  was  ever  spoken  as  pub- 
lished may  be  doubted.  The  following 
extracts  show  its  force  and  its  bitterness : 

**  That  which  we  deliberate  is  not  whether  we 
will  say,  we  do  not  care  to  be  free,  we  like  our 
old  masters,  and  will  be  content  to  have  our 
ears  bored  at  the  door-post  of  their  House,  and 
to  serve  them  forever;  but.  Sir,  as  if  we  were 
contendiog  for  shame  as  well  as  servitude,  we 
are  carrying  our  ears  to  be  bored  at  the  doors 
of  another  House;  an  House,  Sir,  without  a 
name,  and  therefore  it  is  but  cobgruous  it 
should  consist  of  members  without  family;  an 
Hou^  that  inverts  the  order  of  slavery,  and 
subjects  us  to  our  servants;  and  yet,  in  oontra- 
d  tot  ion  to  Scripture,  we  do  not  only  not  think 
that  subjection  intolerable,  but  we  are  iiow 
pleading  for  it  In  a  word.  Sir,  it  is  a  House 
of  so  incongruous  and  odious  a  composition  and 
mixture,  that  certainly  the  grand  architect 
would  never  have  so  framed  it,  had  it  not  been 
his  design,  as  well  to  show  the  world  the  con* 
tempt  he  bad  of  us,  as  to  demonstrate  the 
power  he  bad  over  us.**  -4 

Again,  the  following  description,  if  really 
spoken,  must  have  sounded  racily  in  the 
cars  of  many :  — 

•*What  I  shall  speak  of  their  quality,  or 
anything  else  concerning  them,  I  would  be 
thought  to  speak  with  distinction,  and  to  intend 
only  of  the  major  part;  fbr  I  acknowledge, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  mixture  of  the  other  House  to 
be  like  the  oomposition  of  apothecaries,  who 
mix  something  grateful  to  the  taste  to  qualify 
their  bitter  drugs,  which  else,  perhaps,  would 
be  immediately  spit  out  and  never  swallowed. 
80,  Sir,  his  Highness  of  deplorable  memory  to 
this  nation,  to  oonntenaoce  as  well  the  want  of 
quality  as  of  honesty  in  the  rest,  has  nominated 
some  Against  whom  there  lies  no  other  reproach 
bat  only  that  nomination;  but  not  out  of  any 
respect  to  their  quality  or  regard  to  their  vir- 
tues, but  out  of  regard  to  the  no-quality,*  the 
no-virtues  of  the  rest;  which  truly,  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  be  bad  not  done,  we  could  easily  have  given 
a  more  express  name  to  this  other  House  than 


he  hath  been  pleased  to  do:  for  we  know  a  house 
designed  for  beggars  and  malefSftotors  is  a  boust 
of  correction,  and  so  termed  by  our  law;  but, 
Mr.  Speaker,  setting  those  few  persons  aside, 
who,  I  hope,  think  the  nomination  a  disgrace  — 
and  their  ever  coming  to  sit  there  a  much 
greater  ^  can  we  without  indignation  think  of 
the  rest?  He,  who  is  first  in  their  roll,  a  con- 
demned coward ;  one  that  out  of  fear  and  base- 
ness did  once  what  he  could  to  betray  our  liber- 
ties, and  now  does  the  same  for  gain.*  The 
second,  a  person  of  as  little  sense  as  honesty, 
preferred  for  no  other  reason  but  his  no-worth, 
his  no-consoience;  except  cheating  his  father  of 
all  he  had  was  thought  a  virtue  by  him,  who 
by  sad  experience  we  find  hath  done  as  much 
fbr  his  mother  —  his  country.  The  third,  a 
Cavalier,  a  Presbyterian,  an  Independent;  for 
the  Republic,  for  a  Protector,  for  everything, 
for  nothing,  but  only  that  one  thing  —  money.f 
It  were  endless.  Sir,  to  run  through  them  all ; 
to  tell  you  of  the  lordships  of  seventeen  pounds 
a  year  laud  of  inheritance;  of  the  farmer  lord- 
ships, draymen  lordships,  cobbler  lord8hips,t 
without  one  foot  of  land  but  what  the  blood  of 
Englishmen  has  been  the  price  of.  These,  Sir, 
are  to  be  our  rulers,  these  the  judges  of  our 
lives  and  fortunes;  to  these  we  are  to  stand 
bare,  whilst  their  pageant  lordships  deign  to 
give  us  a  conference  on  their  breeches.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  already  had  too  much  experi- 
ence how  insupportable  servants  are  when  they 
become  our  masters.  All  kinds  of  slavery  are 
miserable  in  the  account  of  generous  minds; 
but  that  which  comes  accompanied  with  soom 
and  contempt  stirs  up  every  man*s  indignation, 
and  is  endured  by  none  whom  nature  does  not 
intend  for  slaves  as  well  as  fortune.** 

These  quotations  reflect  but  little  credit 
on  Cooper's  consistency  or  good  feeling. 
He  had  been  a  suppot^er  of  the  Protector 
and  his  government ;  had  held  office  under 
him ;  had  been  the  intimate  friend  of  his 
son  Henry ;  was  supposed  to  have  been  the 
suitor  for  the  hand  of  his  daughter.  Yet 
the  great  man  is  scarcely  cold  in  his  gravo 
before  Cooper  assails  him  with  this  scurri- 
lous abuse.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  is 
the  more  astonishing,  the  ingratitude  or  the 

*  "Nathaniel  Fiennes.  aesond  son  of  Yisooant 
Saye  and  Sele,  who  had.  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Civil  War.  surrendered  Bristol  to  the  King*!!  army 
without  making  any  defence,  and  had  been  con* 
demned  to  death  by  a  court*martlal  but  pardoned 
by  the  Karl  of  Essex,  the  Oeneral*in>Cutef  He 
was  now  FiNt  ComrotMioner  of  the  Qreat  Sea)»  and 
one  of  Uiohard  Crumweirs  chief  advisers.  Hit 
fkther  and  a  younger  brother,  John,  wers  also 
named  by  CroroweU  members  of  tb«  House  of 
Lordd :  the  father  did  not  sit." 

t  "  Supposed  to  be  Lord  BroghUl,  after  the  R«»> 
toration  created  Barl  of  Orrery :  a  poet  and  play- 
writer,  as  well  as  a  veMttile  and  ambitious  politi- 
cian.** 

t  **  Colonel  Pride,  one  of  the  lords,  had  been  a 
brew'-^r,  and  Is  said  to  have  begun  as  a  drayman ; 
and  Colinel  Uewson,  another  lord,  had  been  a 
shoemaker.** 
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impudence  of  thie  speech.  Not  only  bad 
Cooper  been  a  friend  of  Cromwell,  but  he 
had  worn  the  colours  of  every  party  in  the 
State,  Cavalier  and  Republican,  Presbyte- 
rian and  Independent.  And  now  t  he  facul- 
ty of  "ratting"  which  he  himself  had  sig- 
nally illustrated,  he  unblushingly  con- 
demned. It  is  impoisible,  when  reading 
such  passages  in  Cooper *s  life,  not  to  feel 
how  much  truth  there  is  in  Dryden^s  sat- 
ire: — 

Sigfvoious,  bold,  and  turboleot  of  wit; 
Restless,  unfixed  in  principles  and  place, 
In  power  unpleaa'd,  impatient  of  disgrace.'* 

There  is  one  epithet  here  which  perhaps 
ought  to  be  changed.  Shaftesbury  was 
restless,  impatient,  irritable,  and  capricious. 
But  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been 
always  **b§ld."  Whatever  boldness  he 
did  possess  was,  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
his  career,  tempered  by  dincretion.  He 
generally  measured  the  vehemence  of  his 
language  by  the  impunity  of  its  utterance. 
A  few  months  earlier,  his  disapproval  of 
the  Restoration  and  the  shiftiness  of  pol- 
iticians would  have  been  touched  with  del- 
icate and  cautious  wit.  Now,  the  Protec- 
torate and  time-servers  might  safely  be 
cauterized  in  terms  of  uncompromising  in- 
dignation. And  so  through  life.  Although 
on  many  occasions  Cooper's  vanity,  impa- 
tience, and  irritability  prevented  him  from 
reaping  all  the  fruits  of  his  energy  and 
capacity,  it  was  only  towards  the  close  of 
his  career  that  his  indiscretion  threatened 
him  with  serious  danger.  He  was  often 
indiscreet,  but  this  did  not  damage  either 
his  fortune  or  his  position.  On  the  con- 
trary, one  was  improved,  while  the  other 
was  not  impaired,  by  a  very  turbulent  and 
restless  prominence  in  public  affairs  dur- 
ing a  very  turbulent  and  restless  epoch  of 
our  national  history. 
1  After  an  animated  debate  the  Commons 
afllrmed  the  following  resolution,  "That 
this  House  will  transact  with  the  persons 
now  sitting  in  the  other  House  as  a  House 
of  Parliament  during  this  present  Parlia- 
ment, and  that  it  is  not  hereby  intended  to 
exclude  such  Peers  as  hare  been  faithful 
to  the  Parliament,  from  their  privilege  of 
being  duly  summoned  as  members  of  that 
House." 

Next  came  the  question  of  settling  a 
revenue  on  Richard  Cromwell.  Cooper 
resisted  a  proposal  to  this  effect,  but  unsuc- 
cessfully. He  was  more  successful  in  ear- 
ring a  resolution  that  after  the  termina- 
tion of  that  Parliament  no  tax  should  be 
in  force  without  the  distinct  and  special 
sanction  of  the  House. 


Meanwhile,  the  clouds  were  praihering 
on  the  horizon.  The  House  of  Commons 
and  the  House  of  Lords  were  squabbling 
about  forms.  But  there  was  a  power  in 
the  country  greater  than  that  of  Liords 
and  Commons.  That  power  was  the  ar- 
my, which  looked  with  contemptuous  in- 
dignation at  the  temper  which  could  de- 
bate forms  and  ceremonies,  bowings  and 
salutations,  messengers  and  mcBsagea.  wble 
its  own  claims  were  treated  with  indif- 
ference. The  officers  had  been  accustomed 
to  sit  in  council  under  Fleetwood's  presi- 
dency at  Wallingford  House,  and  here 
they  framed  resolutions  recommending  the 
transfer  of  the  military  command  to  some 
one  in  whom  they  had  confidence.  These 
resolutions  were  insolent  and  menacing, 
and  Richard  appealed  to  Parliament,  whidi 
passed  two  other  resolutions  imposing  on 
all  military  officers  oaths  of  allegiance  to 
the  Protector.  These  were  sent  up  to  the 
Lords.  While  the  Ijords  were  debating 
them,  Richard  assumed  an  air  of  firmness, 
and  dissolved  the  Council  of  Wallingford. 
Fleetwood  and  Desborough  defied  his  au- 
thority and  demanded  the  dissolution  of 
the  Parliament.  Richard  was  too  weak  to 
resist;  he  submitted;  Parliament  was  dis- 
solved ;  and  the  fate  of  Richard's  Protect- 
orate was  sealed. 

Not  that  the  two  generala,  Desborough 
and  Fleetwood,  were  hostile  to  Richard's 
civil  supremacy.  They  were,  on  the  con- 
trary, bound  to  his  person  and  his  interests 
by  ties  of  affinity.  One  was  the  husband 
of  his  sister,  the  other  of  his  aunt.  Their 
object  was  limited  to  curtailing  his  military 
authority.  But  like  many  other  genend 
officers  who  seek  to  attain  certain  ends  of 
their  own  in  times  of  disorder  or  unsettled 
government,  they  reckoned  without  their 
host.  Their  army  had  views  very  different 
from  theirs.  The  men  and  many  of  the 
officers  were  for  the  most  part  of  the  stem 
stuff  which  had  formed  the  iron  ranks  of 
Oliver,  grim  Republicans  who  hated  Pre- 
lacy only  a  desree  more  than  they  hated 
Monarchy.  The  Council  of  Offitcers  would 
not  hear  of  tolerating  the  personal  rule  of 
Richard.  Ultimately  it  was  proposed  to 
restore  the  Rump,  and  the  proposal  became 
a  resolution.  A  declaration  inviting  those 
members  who  had  continued  their  sittings 
after  the  excution  .of  Charles  I.  was  pre- 
sented to  the  old  Speaker  LenthalL  On 
the  7th  May,  1659,  the  army  of  Richard 
brought  back  the  Speaker  and  a  portion 
of  the  Rump  to  the  seats  from  which  the 
army  of  Oliver  had  ousted  them.  Cooper 
eagerly  sought  to  establish  his  seat  in 
the  restored  House  fbr  the  borough  of 
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Downton.   He  petitioned ;  bat  at  first  his ' 
petition  was  either  rejected  or  postponed, 
trobably  his  many  tergiversations  sub- 
jected him  to  the  suspicion  of  the  domi- 
nant party.   But,  though  excluded  from 
the  House,  be  was  admitted  into  the  Coun- 
cil of  State,  as  one  of  the  ten  non-Parlia- 
mentary members.    His  election  caused' 
great  surprise,  but  is  not  wholly  inexplica- ; 
ble.    Already  men's  minds  were  wavering  | 
between  different  forms  of  government,  i 
The  English  army  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
riolently  Republican.   It  is  not  likely  that 
the  country  gentry  and  men  of  substance 
sympathized  with  it.   The  weakness  of 
Kichard  only  suggested  some  stronger  and 
more  enduring  form  of  government.  Such 
thoughts  might  not  safely  find  expression 
at  the  time,  but  they  would  lead  men  to 
revolve  the  meana  of  bringing  about  a 
reactionary  revolution.   If  there  was  any 
likelihood  of  effecting  a  change,  there  were 
no  better  instruments  to  employ  for  the 
purpose  than  men  whose  natural  restless- 
ness was  modified  by  a  discreet  perception 
of  the  best  opportunity  for  changing.  Such 
a  man  was  Sir  A.  A.  Cooper,  and  doubtless 
he  owed  his  seat  in  the  Council  to  the  same 
suspicions  which  kept  him  from  a  seat  in 
Parliament.   He  vehemently  repelled  the 
charge  of  being  in  correspondence  with  the 
exiled  King ;  and  we  believe  his  assertion. 
But  it  is  quite  consistent  with  this  denial 
that  he  should  discern  the  temper  of  the 
times,  and  be  prepared  to  conform  his  ac- 
tions to  the  tenor  of  opinion.   And  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  he  may  have  examined  and  dis- 
cussed the  means  which  the  Royalists  had 
at  their  command  for  the  furtherance  of 
their  cause.   It  appears  from  t  he  Clarendon 
Papers,  quoted  by  Mr.  Christie,  that  over- 
tures were  made  to  him  by  Charles,  to 
which  he  made  no  response.  Overtures 
more  significant  in  their  tendency,  though 
less  important  in  their  profession,  were 
made  to  him  in  1659  by  one  more  eminent 
and  powerful  than  Charles.   Monk  wrote 
to  Cooper  begging  him  to  use  his  influence 
that  no  change  might  be  made  in  the  dis- 
posal of  the  menl^longing  to  the  Northern 
army.    Similar  letters  were  written  to  the 
Speaker  and  other  members  of  Council ; 
and  it  is  clear  that  Monk  was  feeling  his 
way.   Another  passage  quoted  by  Mr. 
Christie  from  the  Clarendon  State  Papers 
describes  the  discord  of  parties  which  pre- 
vailed at  this  time,  and  presaged  the  coming 
change. 

.  The  oonfinioDS  now,"  writes  Major  Wood, 
June  8, 1659,  **  are  so  great  that  it  is  not  to  be 
eredited;  theohaos  was  a  perfisotion  in  oompari- 


son  of  our  order  and  government ;  the  parties 
are  like  so  many  floating  islands,  sometimes 
Joining  and  appearing  like  a  continent,  when 
the  next  flood  or  ebb  separates  them  that  it  can 
hardly  be  known  where  they  will  be  next'*  ♦ 

A  rising  was  attempted  by  Charles's  par- 
tisans in  Cheshire,  but  was  easily  sup- 
pressed by  Lambert.  Shortly  after  this. 
Cooper  was  arrested  on  suspicion  of  corres- 
ponding with  the  Royalist  agents,  but  was 
acquitted  by  the  committee  wbich  examined 
him.  Meanwhile  the  generals,  apprehend- 
ing some  coup  d*6tat  on  the  part  of  Parlia- 
ment, addressed  a  remonstrance  to  the 
House  for  its  lenity  to  the  recent  rebels  and 
its  ingratitude  to  those  who  had  punished 
them.  The  House  was  angry  and  cashiered 
the  generals ;  in  return,  the  generals  were 
furious  and  threatened  the  Parliaments 
Westminster  beheld  the  troops  of  Lambert 
arrayed  against  the  troops  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, but  no  collision  ensued,  and  Lambert 
triumphed  without  bloodshed.  Cooper 
sided  with  the  Parliament  in  the  Council  of 
State  against  Lambert.  But  he  soon  ceased 
to  sitf  and  the  Council  itself  couid  not  main- 
tain itself  against  the  Army.  A  rival  Coun- 
cil was  set  up  by  the  generals,  which  was 
soon  merged  in  a  Committee  of  Safety, 
among  the  members  of  which  were  Fleet- 
wood, Lambert,  and  Desborough.  The 
special  objects  of  this  body  were  to  abolish ' 
tithes  and  prevent  a  monarchy.  But  it 
had  neglected  to  secure  the  co-operation  of 
Monk,  whose  attitude  was  one  of  armed 
and  expectant  inaction.  His  neutrality 
prevented  the  Council  firom  preserving  the 
ascendency  which  it  had  gained,  The 
army  differed  as  much  from  any  body  of 
regular  troops  which  had  been  known,  ei- 
ther in  England  or  on  the  Continent,  as  it 
differed  from  any  that  has  been  known 
since.  It  was,  in  its  origin  and  its  main 
composition,  not  an  army  of  mercenaries. 
It  had  mercenaries  in  its  ranks,  but  ita 
principal  constituents  were  men  who  had 
become  soldiers  not  for  money,  nor  for  fash- 
ion, but  for  a  cause  which  they  deemed  as 
precious  as  life.  They  were  recruited  from 
the  middle  ranks  of  society  in  an  age  when 
the  middle  ranks  possessed  the  soil  of  Eng- 
land much  more  extensively  than  they  do 
now,  and  from  the  religious,  thouo^tful,  and 
earnest  section  of  those  ranks.  They  were 
citizens  in  arms  rather  than  professional 
soldiers.  Yet  the  object  which  had  banded 
them  together,  the  success  which  they  had 
achieved,  the  victories  which  they  had  won, 
the  wonderful  revolution  which  they  had 

•  «'  Claiendon  State  Fapen,  iU.  479." 
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effected  in  the  condition  of  England,  all 
combined  to  inspire  them  with  a  unity  of 
feeling  far  stronger  than  the  esprit  de  corps 
on  which  professional  soldiers  justly  pride 
themselves.  They  were  the  established  and 
recognized  representatives  of  a  sreat  and 
triumphant  principle.  They  had  changed 
the  England  of  the  Stuarts  into  the  Eng- 
land of  the  Commonwealth.  They  hiwl 
triumphed  over  the  King  and  the  Prelacy ; 
they  had  humbled  Parliament;  they  had 
confronted  and  cowed  their  own  leader,  the 
great  Oliver,  when  he  ventured  to  aspire 
to  the  name  and  power  of  king.  No  won- 
der that  such  an  army  should  have  become 
a  caste,  a  proud,  sensitive,  jealous,  and 
menacing  caste.  No  wonder  that  its  chiefs 
should  be  suspicious  of  any  encroachment 
on  its  powers,  and  its  officers* of  any  en- 
croachment on  its  principles.  But,  notwith- 
standing all  the  forces  which  tended  to  in- 
spire union,  there  were  other  forces  which 
more  strongly  tended  to  inspire  disunion. 
The  civilians  by  whom  the  army  was  re- 
cruited retained  many  of  their  civilian  pre- 
dilections. Some  remained  Presbvterians, 
while  others,  hardened  and  braced  by  the 
struggles  of  a  conflict  which  had  been  no 
less  theological  than  martial,  were  implac- 
able Independents.  Again,  Monk  had  lit- 
tle sympathy  with  Lambert,  Fleetwood, 
and  the  London  generals ;  Fairfax  was  de- 
cidedly hostile  to  them ;  the  army  of  the 
North  had  only  a  partial  sympathy  with  the 
army  of  the  South.  As  each  section  be- 
came conscious  of  this  latent  disagreement 
from  the  other,  the  suspicion  which  each 
harboured  towards  the  other  became  more 
confirmed.  Such  was  the  state  of  feeling 
when,  in  November,  1659,  commissioners 
from  Monk  came  up  to  London  to  treat 
with  Fleetwood,  and  were  afterwards  in- 
duced to  confer  with  Cooper  and  Sir  A. 
Haselrig.  They  left  London  with  the  as- 
surance that,  if  Monk  declared  for  the 
Parliament,  he  would  be  named  Generalis- 
simo of  all  its  forces.  Before  the  end  of 
the  month.  Cooper,  in  conjunction  with 
eight  members  of  the  old  Council  of  State, 
bs^  secured  the  power  and  restored  the 
Parliament,  and  appointed  Monk  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  forces  in  England 
and  Scotland.  Cooper  was,  in  the  follow- 
ing January  elected  member  of  a  new 
Council  of  State,  and  at  length,  in  Jan- 
uary 1660,  obtained  his  seat  for  Downton 
on  his  old  petition  of  1610.  Shortly  after, 
the  Speaker  handed  to  him  in  the  House 
his  commission  of  colonel  of  the  regiment 
of  horse,  of  which  Fleetwood  had  been  de- 
prived. 

The  policy  which  Cooper  now  followed 


is  thus  described  in  a  letter  cited  bj  Mr. 
Christie :  — 

**  The  present  complexion  of  the  Ptfliainent,*' 
writes  Mordaunt  to  Hyde,  "  is  very  pale;  Sr 
Arthur  Haselrig  undermined  by  Cooper,  Biorley. 
an'.l  Weaver,  and  from  a  Rodomont  is  redaoed 
to  a  pitiftil  rogue.  .  .  .  Cooper  yet  hath  hn 
toogoe  well  hung,  nnd  words  at  will,  and  em- 
ploys his  rhetorio  to  cashier  all  oCBoers,  oivU  as 
well  as  militiiry,  that  sided  with  Fleetwood  and 
Lambert;  and  Morley  rebukes  all  the  seotArica. 
Thus  these  two  garble  the  army  and  state.  .  .  . 
The  parties  in  the  House  are  diametricallj 
opposite:  the  thre(*-and-twenty  with  Cooper, 
who  acts  Cicero;  and  some  sixteen  with  Nevill, 
who  represents  Anthony."  ♦ 

After  Monk  came  up  to  London,  he  was 
beset  by  the  conflicting  intrigues  of  Cooper 
and  Haselrig.  Eventually  Cooper  tri- 
umphed, and  Monk  proceeded,  at  his  in- 
stigation, to  Westminster,  where  he  de- 
manded a  free  Parliament.  The  J  tamp 
were  alarmed,  not  only  at  the  demand,  bat 
also  at  the  enthusiasm  which  it  excited. 
They  saw  that  it  was  now  impossible  to 
retain  the  supreme  power  within  their  own 
small  circle,  and  proceeded  to  vote  for 
completing  the  number  of  members.  But 
they  clogged  the  vote  with  qualificatioDs 
which  would  have  restricted  the  new 
members  to  their  own  party.  This  plan 
was  opposed  by  Monk,  wno  insisted  on  the 
readmission  of  the  exclnded  members. 
Monk  carried  his  point,  and  was  appointed 
Commander-in-chief,  and  issued  to  Cooper 
the  commission  of  Governor  of  the  Isle  of 
Wijeht. 

The  Rump  Parliament  came  to  an  end 
in  April,  16o0.  A  Convention  Parliament 
of  the  two  Houses  met  on  the  25th  of  that 
month.  By  this  time  Monk  had  matured 
his  plans  in  favour  of  the  King.  The  two 
Houses  had  sent  commissioners  to  Charles 
at  Breda ;  one  of  the  commissioners  was 
Cooper.  On  the  first  of  May,  Sir  John 
Grenville  appeared  in  both  Houses,  and 
pre-ented  the  King's  letters  to  the  two 
Speakers.  On  the  29th  of  May  Charles 
himself  entered  London  amid  the  acclama- 
tions of  an  enthusiastic  populace.  He  had 
returned  without  conditions  and  restrio- 
tions,  to  the  dismay  of  one  party,  the 
mixed  fear  and  satisfaction  of  another,  but 
to  the  unqualified  joy  of  the  majority  of 
the  English  people. 

One  incident  connected  with  this  journey 
to  Breda  had  lasting  consequences  to 
Cooper.  While  travelling  his  carriage 
was  upset,  and  his  fall  caused  an  internal 
abscess,  from  which  he  sofl^red  daring  the 

•  "  Clarendon  State  Fapen,  lU.  eoa** 
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rest  of  his  life.  Not  the  least  part  of  the 
misfortune  was  that  it  subjected  him  to 
tiie  lampoons  of  scurrilous  assailants, 
whose  foul  imagination  suggested  an  origin 
of  the  malady  as  shameful  as  it  was  false. 

Cooper  was  now  in  his  thirty-ninth  year. 
He  had  given,  not  open  and  consistent, 
but  seasonable  and  emcient  aid  to  the 
Restoration.  Nor  was  the  King  allowed 
to  remain  ignorant  of  his  merits.  While 
Charles  halted  at  Canterbury,  on  his  way 
to  London,  he  made  Cooper  a  Privy  Coun- 
cillor. The  Convention  rarliament  bavins 
been  confirmed  by  statute,  Cooper  retained 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
supported  the  Government  there.  He  was 
one  of  the  thirty-four  Special  Commission- 
ers apppointed,  at  the  close  of  the  Session, 
to  try  twenty-eight  regicides  who  had 
been  "excepted  for  Ufe  and  estate." 
Among  the  accused  were  Harrison  and 
Hugh  Peters;  among  the  judges,  Monk 
and  Montague,  of  whom  one  had  been  a 
general  in  Cromwell's  army  and  the  other 
a  peer  in  Cromwell's  Upper  House.  Ten 
of  the  former  were  executed  at  once  ;  the 
remainder  having  surrendered  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  Royal  Proclamation,  were  res- 
pited till  a  special  Act  should  be  passed 
for  their  execution.   That  Act  was  never 

ned,  and  they  escaped  the  infliction  of 
h. 

Mr.  Christie  is  at  great  pains  to  defend 
Cooper  from  the  charge  of  criminal  incon- 
sistency in  sitting  as  a  judge  on  these  trials. 
We  think  this  is  superfluous.  Cooper  lived 
in  an  age  which  was  not  nicely  sensitive 
as  to  alternations  of  political  partizanship. 
Cooper's  delicacy  was  not  greater  than 
that  of  his  contemporaries;  but  it  cer- 
tainly was  not  less.  Monk,  Montague,  and 
Manchester  sat  on  the  trial  of  the  regi- 
cides, and  they  had  all  taken  an  active 
and  avowed  part  in  the  events  which  led 
to  the  trial  and  sentence  of  Charles  I. 
Cooper  was  out  of  Parliament  at  the  time, 
devoting  himself  to  the  business  of  ses- 
sions and  assizes,  and  there  are  reasons  for 
supposing  that  he  regarded  the  execution 
of  the  King  with  disapproval.  Having 
given  active  assistance  to  the  de  facto 
government  of  Cromwell,  he  undoubtedly 
would  have  behaved  with  greater  decency 
if  he  had  refused  to  sit  as  judge  on  the  men 
who  had  laid  the  foundation  of  that  gov- 
ernment. But  his  inconsistency  or  inde- 
cency was  far  less  flagrant  than  that  of 
his  colleagues. 

.  The  Convention  Parliament  having  been 
dissolved,  Cooper  cea^sed  to  sit  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Before  the  new  Par- 
liament met,  in  1G61,  he  had  been  created 


Baron  Ashley  of  Wimbome  St  Giles.  A 
few  days  later  he  received  an  appointment 
which  in  our  age  would  be  impossible,  that 
of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Un- 
der-Treasurer.  In  our  day  it  is  inconceiv- 
able how  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
could  sit  in  the  House  of  I^rds.  But  one 
of  two  things  is  clear.  Either  the  office 
was  in  those  days  less  financially  impor- 
tant than  it  is  now,  or  its  general  im- 
portance was  so  great  that  it  was  consid- 
ered expedient  to  combine  its  tenure  with 
a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Lord 
Campbell,  however,  is  wrong  in  stating 
that  Ashley  gave  himself  to  routine  busi- 
ness and  the  life  of  a  rou^.  Without 
claiming  for  him  the  morality  of  a  purist, 
it  is  only  just  to  observe  that  there  is  no 
proof  that  in  an  age  of  general  laxity  Ash- 
ley was  pre-eminently  profligate.  That  he 
may  have  attended  the  levees  of  Lady 
Castlemaine,  and  have  sauntered  in  the 
company  of  other  royal  mistresses,  is  not 
improbable ;  but  in  doing  this  he  only 
showed  himself  not  superior  to  the  general 
demeanour  of  the  society  in  which  he 
lived.  It  was  one  baleful  effect  of  the 
tone  adopted  after  the  Restoration,  not 
only  by  the  Court,  but  by  many  of  the 
people  who  had  groaned  under  Puritan 
strictness,  that  men  afiected  vices  irom 
which  they  were  really  free.  And  as  a 
character  for  gallantry  implied  the  profes- 
sion of  certain  showy  qualities,  of  which 
most  men  are  vain,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
Ashley's  vanity  gave  colour  to  an  imputa- 
tion which  was  common  to  the  whole 
courtly  circle  in  which  he  moved.  As  to 
the  other  imputation,  it  is  equally  un- 
founded. Ashley  did  not  concentrate  on 
routine  duties  the  time  which  he  is  repre- 
sented to  have  stolen  from  frivolity.  At 
this  time  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Lords 
were  more  vehement  and  more  thorough 
than  those  in  the  Commons.  The  opin- 
ions of  members  of  the  Upper  House  com- 
manded a  more  general  attention  through- 
out the  country  than  those  of  the  Lower ; 
and  on  the  important  questions  then 
under  debate  Ashley  spoke  neither  unfre- 
quently  nor  ineffectivelv.  He  opposed  the 
Corporation  Act,  and  the  Act  of  Uniformi- 
ty, and  the  Act  which  imposed  on  all  mili- 
tia officers  the  same  tests  as  were  con- 
tained in  the  Corporation  and  Uniformity 
Acts,  except  renunciation  of  the  Covenant. 
He  vigorously  supported  a  Bill  for  en- 
abling the  King  to  dispense  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  Had 
this  Bill  become  law,  it  would  have  pre- 
vented many  a  bitter  conflict  in  auer- 
times;  but  it  was  lost.     Of  Ashley's 
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speech  in  its  support  Clarendon  says:! 

The  Lord  Ashley  adhered  firmly  to  his 
point,  spake  often  and  with  great  sharp- 
ness of  wit,  and  had  a  cadence  in  his  woras 
and  pronunciation  that  drew  attention.^ 
This  advocacy  of  the  dispensing  power 
won  for  Ashley  the  favour  of  the  King,  who 
was  naturally  inclined  to  toleration,  and, 
moreover,  thought  it  a  matter  of  honour  to 
adhere  to  his  Declaration  from  Breda. 
•*  Strange  to  hear,"  says  old  Pepys,  "  how 
my  Lord  Ashley  ....  is  got  into  favour 
BO  much  that,  being  a  man  of  great  busi- 
ness and  yet  of  pleasure  and  drolling  too, 
he,  it  is  thought,  will  be  made  Treasurer 
on  the  death  or  removal  of  the  good  old 
man."  The  Count  de  Comminges  about 
this  time  writes :  — 

**  Lord  Ashley,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
who  was  formerly  of  Cromweirs  Council,  and 
who  in  my  opinion  is  the  only  man  who  can  be 
set  against  Clarendon  for  talent  and  firmness, 
does  not  shrink  from  speaking  bis  opinionH  of 
Clarendon  with  freedom,  and  contradicting  him 
to  his  face.  He  has  gone  so  far  that  be  has 
made  the  King  perceive  that  Clarendon's  alli- 
ance with  the  Duke  of  York  was  very  pr^adi- 
oial  to  him,  and  as  he  is  very  aoate  and  a  very 
good  courtier,  and  is  perfectly  well  in  the  King's 
graces,  it  is  suspected  with  sufficient  probability 
Uiat  Lord  Bristol  and  Secretary  Bennet  and 
Morrioe  and  all  the  rest  of  that  clique  may  well 
give  trouble  to  the  Chancellor,  and  place  him  in 
a  disagreeable  position.'* 

Both  courtiers  and  foreigners  perceived 
that  Clarendon's  influence  was  beginning 
to  wane.  And  some  of  them  were  shrewd 
enough  to  see  that  Aahley's  was  on  the 
rise. 

Pepys  writes,  June  6,  1668:  **  Sir  John  Heb- 
den,  the  Rossia  Resident,  did  tell  me  how  he  is 
vexed  to  see  things  at  Coqrt  ordered  as  they  are 
by  nobody  that  attends  to  business,  but  every 
man  himself  or  bis  own  pleasures.  He  cries  up 
my  Lord  Ashley  to  be  almost  the  only  man  that 
he  sees  to  look  after  business,  and  with  the  ease 
and  mastery  that  he  wonders  at  him." 

His  impulsiveness  was  of  su(5h  a  comba- 
tive character  that  every  public  question 
was,  to  his  view,  coloured  rather  by  its 
relations  to  himself  and  his  position  than 
by  its  eventual  bearings  on  the  public 
weal.  Whether  in  office  or  in  opposition, 
he  was  an  equally  keen  advocate  both  in 
defence  and  attack.  Thus  we  find  him, 
on  one  memorable  occasion,  defending  the 
King's  prerogative  even  against  the  King's 
wish.  He  had  been  appointed,  after  the 
beginning  of  the  Dutch  War,  Treasurer  of 
the  King's  Prizes,  which,  under  the  pre- 
vailing system  of  percentages,  was  proba- 
bly a  very  lucrative  post.   While  he  held 


this  office  Sir  George  Downing  introdaced 
a  proviso  into  the  Supply  Bill  of  1665, 
limiting  the  appropriation  of  a  war  grant 
exclusively  to  expenses  of  the  war.  This 
suggestion  was  carried,  and  became  the 
foundation  of  modern  Appropriation  Bills. 
How  necessary  such  a  proviso  was  became 
evident  in  the  following  year,  when  the 
Commons  examined  the  public  accounts 
and  discovered  how  much  of  the  money 
voted  for  the  war  had  been  wasted  on 
other  objects.  But  when  it  was  first  in- 
troduced it  offended  none  so  much  as  Lord 
Clarendon,  who  was  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
Lord  Ashley,  who  was  Chancellor  of  the 
King's  Exchequer  and  Treasurer  of  the 
King's  Prizes.  Clarendon  denounced  the 
clause  because  it  encroached  on  the  royal 
prerogative.  Ashley  disliked  it  because 
he  was  a  financial  official  at  the  time,  and 
the  clause  transferred  the  disposal  of  pub- 
lic money  from  official  decision  to  the  do- 
main of  statute  law.  But  the  King's 
friends  went  beyond  the  King  himself. 
Charles  wanted  money,  and  he  wanted  it 
^ith  the  least  possible  trouble  and  delay. 
He  saw  that  opposition  to  this  clause 
might  make  future  grants  difficult  and  re- 
luctant. So  he  bade  his  friends  withhold 
their  opposition,  which  they  did,  and  then 
the  Bill  passed  the  Lords  as  it  had  passed 
the  Commons. 

Although  Ashley  had  sided  with  Claren- 
don in  his  zeal  for  the  prerogative,  he  did 
not  side  with  him  in  his  propensity  to  per- 
secution. He  strongly  opposed  the  intol- 
erance of  the  Five  Mile  Act  and  the  Bill 
for  imposing  oaths  of  absolute  obedience. 
Consiaering  that  the  plague  was  at  that 
time  ravaging  the  capital,  and  tbat  the 
beneficent  ministrations  of  Dissenting  min- 
isters had  sensibly  mitigated  its  horrors 
among  the  sufferers  in  London,  it  is  as 
difficult  for  us  to  understand  the  intolei^ 
ance  of  the  former  Act,  as  it  is  to  realize 
the  extravagant  spirit  of  loyalty  which 
nearly  carried  the  latter  Bill.  But  the 
tenor  of  each  measure  clearly  indicates 
how  galling  had  been  the  yoke  of  that  Puri- 
tanism which  excited  so  strong  a  reaction. 

In  this  year  Ashley  formed  tne  acquaint- 
ance of  John  Locke,  an  acquaintance  which 
ripened  into  a  friendship  honourable  to 
both,  although  ultimately  dangerous  to 
Locke.  The  foundation  of  their  intimacy 
was  a  malady  of  Ashley,  caused  by  the 
accident  to  which  we  have  already  re- 
ferred. Owing  to  the  plague.  Parliament 
had  adjourned  from  London  to  Oxford, 
and  Ashley  was  staying  there  after  the 
prorogation.  Locke  was  a  student  at 
Christ  Church,  and,  after  a  brief  diplo- 
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matio  apprenticeBhip,  studying  medicine. 
Ashley  bad  consulted  Dr.  Thomas,  a  resi- 
dent physician,  respecting  some  waters, 
and  Thomas,  unable  to  attend,  had  de- 
puted Locke.  The  connection  thus  formed 
involyed  Locke  in  all  the  perils  then  at- 
tendant on  the  friends  of  obnoxious  states- 
men. Suspected  of  hifring  written  pam- 
phlets under  the  inspiration  of  his  patron, 
he  shared  the  disgrace  which  fell  on  the 
latter,  and  after  ^hley^s  death  was  pun- 
ished with  exile.  For  this  penalty  Eng- 
land has  reason  to  be  grateful,  for  she 
owes  to  it  the  "  Essay  on  the  Human  Un- 
derstanding." 

This  was  a  hard  time  for  England. 
France  and  Denmark  had  allied  them- 
selves to  Holland  against  her.  The  Great 
Plague  had  carried  terror  and  death  into 
London.  The  Great  Fire  had  followed 
the  Great  Plague.  There  were  universal 
complaints  of  financial  mismanagement. 
Simultaneously  a  great  depreciation  had 
taken  place  in  the  value  of  landed  prop- 
erty; rents  had  ffone  down,  and  land 
could  be  bought  for  sixteen  years'  pur- 
chase. It  is  curious  at  this  time  to  find 
Ashley  coming  forward  as  an  opponent  of 
the  importation  of  Irish  cattle  into  Eng- 
land, for  no  better  reason  than  a  fear  that 
it  would  injure  English  agriculturists  I 

England  was  now  weary  of  the  war  she 
was  waging  against  Holland,  and  France 
was  equally  weary  of  her  alliance  with 
Holland.  A  secret  treaty  was  effected 
between  Louis  and  Charles  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Dowager  Queen  Henrietta 
Maria,  and  France  discontinued  her  reluc- 
tant and  languid  hostilities.  Holland  a 
little  later  concluded  a  war  which  had 
been  as  glorious  to  herself  as  it  was  dis- 
graceful to  England. 

In  the  same  year  Lord  Southampton, 
Lord  High  Treasurer,  died.  The  Treas- 
ury was  accordingly  put  into  Commission. 
Ashley,  still  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
was  a  commissioner  with  Sir  W.  Coventry, 
Sir  John  Dunoombe,  and  Sir  T.  Clifford 
as  colleagues.  In  the  same  year  Claren- 
don was  removed  from  the  Chancellorship. 
Whether  Ashley  was  in  any  ^way  acces- 
sory to  his  disgrace  is  not  very  clear,  and 
certainly  is  not  important.  In  an  age  of 
such  changeful  and  shifty  polities,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  when  statesmen  were  not 
opposing  or  intriguine  against  each  other. 
It  is  certain  that  Ashley  opposed  the 
va^ue  and  general  impeachment  of  Clar- 
endon for  treason  vrithout  assignment  of 
specific  acts ;  but  it  is  also  certain  that  he 
supported  the  Bill  by  which  Clarendon, 
met  he  had  fled  the  country,  was  ban- 


ished for  life,  and  was  made  liable  to  the 
punishment  of  death  if  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land. There  had  never  been  any  long  or 
close  intimacy  between  Ashley  and  Clar- 
endon, and  official  ties  in  that  age  were 
not  regarded  as  strongly  binding.  No 
two  men  could  have  been  more  unlike 
than  Ashley  and  Clarendon ;  the  one  vain, 
restless,  aspiring,  and  ambitious ;  the  other 
staid,  haughty,  obstinate,  and  imperious.' 
The  proud  and  overbearing  disposition  of 
Clarendon  mu3t  have  affronted  when  it 
did  not  cow  the  volatile  energy  of  Ashlepr* 
Nor  must  it  be  overlooked  that  certam 
transactions  in  Clarendon's  life  had  made 
it  very  difficult  to  defend  him  from  popu- 
lar oblo(]|uy.  His  connivance  at  the  sale 
of  Dunkirk  to  France,  and  his  share  in 
riveting  the  dependence  of  Charles  on  the 
French  Kine's  ^old,  had  made  him  as  un- 
opular  with  high-principled  patriots  as 
is  narrow  Churchmanship  and  indomit- 
able bigotry  had  made  him  odious  with 
the  persecuted  and  obstinate  sectaries. 

Ashley  was  not  likely  to  have  much  love 
for  Clarendon,  nor  to  grieve  over  his  re- 
moval, and  although  he  might  hesitate  to 
begin  the  attack  on  the  Chancellor,  he 
would  have  less  hesitation  in  pushing  him 
in  his  descent,  when  the  victim  had  lost 
the  friendship  of  the  King  and  the  regard 
of  the  people*  When  Clarendon  fled,  the 
influence  and  power  of  the  Ministry  passed 
into  other  hands.  The  age  and  indolence 
of  Lord  Southampton,  and  subsequently 
his  death,  had  made  Clarendon  the  real 
chief  minister  of  the  Crown.  That  au* 
thority  could  not  descend  on  any  one  per- 
son. It  was  therefore  divided  among  sev- 
eral. He  was  succeeded  by  a  knot  of  men, 
whose  term  of  office  was  rendered  mem- 
orable by  one  constitutional  innovation, 
and  infamous  by  many  perfidious  intrigues. 
The  Cabal  contained  the  germ  of  a  minis- 
terial cabinet,  and  therefore  the  germ  of 
ministeiial  responsibility.  But  the  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet,  of  whom  Ashley  was 
one,  unconscious  of  the  want  which  they 
were  destined  to  illustrate  rather  than 
supply,  wove  such  a  complex  web  of  dark 
and  dirty  intrigues  that  the  period  of  their 
existence  is  generally  regarded  as  the  most 
disgraceful  in  the  later  portion  of  English 
history.  For  the  minute  record  of  their 
intrigues  and  sub-intrigues  we  must  re- 
fer the  reader  to  Mr.  Christie^s  careful 
narrative.  It  is  only  fair,  however,  to  pre- 
mise that  they  began  their  career  with  a 
policy  which  they  too  flagrantly  aban- 
doned afterwards.  The  power  of  Spain 
which  English  statesmen  had  hitherto 
dreaded,  was  waning,  while  that  of  France, 
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which  they  had  not  yet  had  reason  to 
dread,  was  rising.  The  men  of  the  Cabal, 
by  the  instrumentality  of  Temple,  formed 
the  Triple  Alliance  which  united  England, 
Sweden,  and  Holland  against  the  young 
and  ardent  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.  This 
was  a  just  and  natural  alliance.  It  was 
the  alliance  of  three  nations  connected  by 
language,  religion  and  blood.  They  were 
all  Protestants,  all  maritime,  and  all  com- 
mercial. It  has  seldom  been  the  good  for- 
tune of  diplomacy  to  affix  its  seal  to  an 
union  so  distinctly  indicated  by  natural 
affinities.  Yet  of  the  men  who  were  active 
in  forming  it,  all  were  in  diflferent  degrees 
active  in  breaking  it.  And  that  it  could 
be  broken  with  safety  is  more  discredit- 
able to  the  good  sense  than  to  the  good 
faith  of  that  age.  Charles  was  indifferent 
to  the  honour  and  glory  of  England.  It 
was  more  congenial  to  his  tastes  to  sink 
into  the  condition  of  a  paid  vassal  of 
France  than  to  assert  the  position  of  an 
English  soverign  dependent  upon  the 
good-will  of  an  inquiring  and  investigat- 
ing  House  of  Commons.  It  was  not  won- 
derful that  he  should  prefer  an  inglorious 
alliance  with  Louis  to  an  independent  alli- 
ance with  a  set  of  Dutch  burghers  who 
had  learned  to  govern  their  country  with- 
out a  king.  Still  less  strange  is  it  that, 
Roman  Catholic  as  Charles  is  now  known  to 
have  been  not  only  in  heart  but  by  pro- 
fession, he  should  have  preferred  an  alli- 
ance with  a  Catholic  to  one  with  a  Protes- 
tant power.  Bat  the  odd  thing  is  that 
the  rupture  with  a  Protestant  Republic  in 
favour  of  an  union  with  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic despotism  should  not  have  been  intol- 
erable to  the  bulk  of  a  people  who  had 
emancipated  themselves  from  Popery  and 
from  tyranny.  The  explanation  is  to  be 
be  found  in  the  general  ignorance  of  eco- 
nomical subjects  which  then  prevailed. 
The  Dutch  might  be  good  Republicans 
and  good  Protestants,  but  they  were  also 
traders;  they  were  therefore  our  rivals, 
and  as  rivals  they  must  be  put  down. 
Their  commerce  was  supposed  to  injure 
ours,  and  therefore  must  be  destroyed.  It 
was  this  unworthy  sentiment  which  al- 
lowed Charles  to  do  with  little  danger  an 
act  at  once  impolitic  and  ignominious. 
He  entered  in  June,  1670,  into  a  secret 
treaty  with  Louis  to  introduce  Popery 
into  England,  and  to  receive  aid  from 
Louis  in  case  of  opposition ;  to  make  war 
conjointly  with  Louis  against  Holland. 
Charles  was  to  furnish  the  bulk  of  the 
ships,  and  Louis  was  to  pay  Charles  three 
million  francs  annually  as  long  as  the  war 
lasted.   But  this  treaty  was  not  known  to 
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all  the  members  of  the  Cabal.  Only  Ar- 
lington and  Clifford  were  privy  to  it.  To 
hoodwink  the  other  members  a  second 
treaty  was  set  on  foot,  in  negotiating 
which  Lauderdale  and  Buckingham  were 
engaged,  and  the  terms  of  which  were  to 
be  made 'known,  as  they  were  in  a  third 
treaty  dated  fourteen  months  later,  and 
intended  to  mislead  the  world  as  to  the 
duration  of  the  mutual  understandings  be- 
tween the  two  Kings.  This  last  treaty 
was  signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  Ca- 
bal, including  Ashley,  who,  as  Mr.  Christie 
points  out,  seems  to  have  been  quite  un- 
aware of  the  provisions  of  the  first,  which 
guaranteed  the  establishment  of  Popery 
in  England.  The  whole  intrigue  was  fall 
of  fraud,  falsehood,  and  double-dealing. 
Louis  decoyed  Charles;  Charles  fenc^ 
with  Louis.  Two  of  the  Cabal  cheated 
the  other  three,  and  the  whole  gang 
cheated  the  country  into  an  alliance  fatal 
to  its  honour  and  interests.  Ashley  is  free 
from  the  guilt  of  having  knowingly  as- 
sisted Charles  in  his  scheme  to  force  Pop- 
ery on  England,  but  he  cannot  be  acquitted 
of  having  connived  at  an  arrangement  by 
which  a  King  of  England  was  to  receive 
money  for  subordinating  England  to 
France  in  a  joint  attack  on  the  liberties 
of  the  Dutch  Republic.  If  it  cannot  he 
truly  said  of  him  that  singly  **  the  triple 
band  he  broke,"  it  is  still  true  that  he 
helped  to  break  it,  and  thus  to  forward 
the  designs  of  Catholic  and  despotic  powers. 

Neither  does  it  seem  easy  to  acquit  him 
of  complicity  in  another  affair,  which 
caused  just  scandal  at  the  time.  War  was 
proclaimed  against  the  Dutch  in  March, 
1672,  while  Parliament  was  not  sitting. 
The  secret  treaty  with  Louis  secured 
Charles  a  certain  subsidy,  but  wholly  in- 
sufficient for  so  great  an  undertaking. 
The  obvious  course  was  to  convoke  Parlia- 
ment, but  this  was  a  course  repugnant  to 
the  Kin^.  Instead  of  convoking,  he  pro- 
rogued it  to  a  still  more  distant  date. 
This  measure  did  not  facilitate  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  money  which  he  required. 
He  therefore  resorted  to  a  strange  and 
arbitrary  act  in  order  to  supply  his  wants. 
He  shut  up  the  Exchequer,  at  the  cost  of 
a  bankruptcy  almost  wide  enough  to  be 
called  national.  It  is  quite  true  that  Clif- 
ford advised,  and  that  Ashley  remonstrated 
against  this  most  flagrant  breach  of  faith. 
And  this  Mr.  Christie  seems  to  think  ifl 
sufficie  t  to  absolve  his  hero  from  all 
share  in  blame  in  the  proceeding.  We 
are  of  an  entirely  different  opinion.  We 
do  not  think  that  the  penning  of  a  simple 
memorandum  (which  he  probably  knew 
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would  be  disregarded  by  the  King)  was 
all  that  was  reouired  from  a  Minister  who 
was  not  only  a  ftivy  Councillor,  but  also 
a  Commiasioner  of  the  Treasury  and 
Cbanoellor  of  the  Exchequer,  whicn  was 
to  be  made  an  instrument  of  robbery. 
Ashley  retained  his  office  and  was  shortly 
afterwards  advanced  in  the  Peerage.  So 
far  as  we  can  ascertain  he  never,  as  min- 
ister, made  any  attempt  to  cure  the  ii\jus- 
tice  which  had  been  committed,  and  which 
waa  never  whoUv  redressed.  Mr.  Christie 
qnotes  Stringer  s  memoirs  to  show  that 
Charles  wished  to  confer  on  him  the  post 
of  Lord  High  Treasurer,  but  that  Asnley 
resorted  to  a  multiplicity  of  devices  to 
elnde  the  honour.  The  motive  of  this 
reluctance,  it  is  urged,  was  disapproval 
of  the  arbitrary  injustice  prepetrated  by 
the  King.  To  us  it  rather  seems  that  the 
unpopularity  of  that  act  was  sufficient  to 
deter  a  man  of  less  sensitiveness  and  less 
shrewdness  than  Ashley  from  undertaking 
the  chief  control  of  the  national  finances. 
The  Einff  certainly  wished  both  to  reward 
him  and  attach  him  more  closely  to 
his  interests.  For  Ashley  had  been  useful 
to  him  in  furthering  the  Dutch  war  and 
the  French  alliance ;  he  had  again  been 
useful  to  him  in  snpportins  the  Declara- 
tion of  Indulgence,  by  which  the  King  dis- 
pensed with  the  penal  provisions  of  ex- 
isting statutes  against  Dissenters,  and  gave 
them  immunities  which  it  would  have  been 
wise  and  politic  to  perpetuate.  In  both 
these  cases  Ashley  followed  the  bent  of  his 
convictions,  or  whatever  feeling  passed  with 
him  for  conviction.  He  shared  the  ordinary 
jealousy  which  was  then  generally  enter- 
tained by  the  English  towards  the  Dutch ; 
he  shared  with  many  of  his  countrymen 
their  prepossessions  in  favour  of  the 
French.  He  had  himself  been  a  Presby- 
terian, and  had  acted  with  Presbyterians. 
He  was  therefore  in  favour  of  their  liberal 
and  tolerant  treatment.  In  each  case  his 
own  conviction  or  caprice  jumped  with 
the  policy  of  the  King,  who  created  him  | 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  was  disposed  to  | 
make  him  Lord  Treasurer.  On  Shaftes- 
bury  declining  this  honour,  the  King  con- 1 
ferred  on  him  the  most  exalted  dignity  iii 
the  realm.  The  Great  Seal  was  taken! 
from  the  keeper.  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman, 
and  given  to  Shaftesbury  with  the  higher 
office  of  Chancellor,  tibon  this  C]iffi)rd, 
now  a  peer,  became  Lord  Treasurer,  to  the 
disappointment  of  Arlington,  who,  having 
been  Charles's  confederate  in  the  secret 
French  treaty,  reckoned  on  the  King's 
ffrateful  recollection  of  his  services. 
Qiarles  probably  thought  that  Clifford's 
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counsel  in  the  Exchequer  business  merited 
acknowledgment,  and  on  this  account  pre- 
ferred him  to  Arlington,  whom  he  pro- 
nounced to  be  too  young. 

Shaftesbury  as  Chancellor  had  to  ad- 
dress the  Parliament  which  met  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1673,  after  an  interval  of  two  years 
and  one  year  after  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  It  was  then  usual  for  the  Lord 
Chancellor  to  expand  and  supplement  the 
Speech  with  which  the  King  had  opened 
the  Session.  On  this  occasion  the  King 
asked  for  supplies  to  carry  on  the  war 
against  the  Dutch;  a  war  which  he  de- 
scribed as  **  important,  necessary,  and  ex- 
pensive." He  also  expressed  his  pride  in 
the  Declaration  of  Indulgjence  and  his  res- 
olution to  stick  by  it.  The  speech  of  the 
Chancellor  followed,  expanding  that  of 
the  King  and  commenting  on  it,  paragraph 
by  paragraph.  It  called  the  Dutch  the  en- 
emies of  every  monarchy,  and  the  rivals 
of  England  in  trade.  "  You  judged  right," 
it  said  *Hhat  at  any  rate  delenda  est 
CarthagOy  and  therefore  the  King  may 
well  say  to  you,  *  *Tis  your  war.' "  When 
he  referred  to  the  Kind's  debts,  the  Chan- 
cellor had  the  intrepidity  to  aver  that  the 
"  stop  of  the  Exchequer  "  was  forced  on 
the  King  muclk  against  his  will  by  the  in- 
sufficiency of  former  supplies.  And  he 
dwelt  upon  the  mildness  and  toleration 
of  the  King  as  evinced  in  his  Declaration 
of  Indulgence.  The  whole  of  his  speech 
was  in  a  tone  of  florid  exultation.  If  it 
expressed  his  real  sentiments,  they  were 
singularly  transitory  and  evanescent.  If 
they  were  not  his  real  sentiments,  he  must 
be  held  guilty  of  a  most  unworthy  and 
unpardonable  simulation.  Probably  the 
truth  lay  between  the  two  hypotheses. 
Shaftesbury  agreed  officially  with  the  tenor 
of  the  King's  speech,  but  his  agreement 
was  not  the  effect  of  deep  reflection,  nor 
the  source  of  profound  emotion.  With 
his  easy  lightness  of  heart,  he  lavished 
upon  its  embellishment  the  ready  re- 
sources of  his  rhetorical  skill,  and  he  knew 
himself  so  little  that  he  enti^ly  over- 
looked the  prospect  of  having  on  some 
future  dav  to  recant  the  professions  in 
which  he  had  then  so  liberally  indulged. 
But  though  this  read^  adaptation  of  lan- 
guage to  the  exigencies  of  a  position  does 
not  argue  a  deep  depravity,  it  strongly 
militates  against  the  supposition  that 
Shaftesbury  had  firm  and  fixed  principles. 

In  the  meantime  the  English  people 
were  undergoing  one  of  those  penodical 
accessions  of  anti-Catholic  feeling  which 
recur  at  intervals  in  our  later  history,  and 
which  it  would  be  inconsiderate  to  de- 
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nonnce  as  the  results  of  reckless  bigotry. 
Although  neither  the  conversion  of  Charles 
or  his  treaty  with  Louis  were  known  to 
the  world,  yet  his  brother's  conversion 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  sympathies  of  the 
Court  were  no  secret,  ana  the  people  be- 
gan to  look  with  suspicion  on  any  appar- 
ent connivance  at  the  obnoxious  religion. 
It  is  probable  enough  that  Charles's  Indul- 
ffence  was  not  only  intended  to  compre- 
hend both  Roman  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tant Dissenters,  but  was  issued  with  the 
object  of  recommending  liberality  to  the 
Catholics  under  guise  of  toleration  of  the 
Dissenters.  Nothing  could  be  more  un- 
popular than  the  Declaration  was.  Its  in- 
tention was  liberal  enough  to  shock  all 
who  were  bigots;  its  manner  was  arbi- 
trary enough  to  shock  all  who  were  toler- 
ant. As  Ixtrd  Macaulay  puts  it,  "  All  the 
enemies  of  religious  freedom  and  all  the 
friends  of  civil  freedom  found  themselves 
on  the  same  side."  Those  who  cared  lit- 
tle for  Papists  or  for  Puritans  viewed  with 
alarm  this  new  exercise  of  the  Preroga- 
tive, and  the  King's  Manifesto  aroused  at 
once  the  political  and  religious  fears  of  the 
nation.  The  Commons  promised  the  sum 
required  for  carrying  on  the  War.  But 
after  they  had  promised  this,  they  voted 
an  Address  to  tne  King,  in  which  they 
maintained  that  *^  penal  Statutes  in  matters 
ecclesiastical  cannot  be  suspended  but  by 
Act  of  Parliament."  The  King  cautiously 
replied,  that  he  would  consider  it.  The 
controversy  continued  until  the  King  ap- 
pealed to  the  Lords,  who  answered  equiv- 
ocally. Then  the  King  rejoined,  in  lan- 
guage which  sounds  oddly  at  the  present 
day, "  I  take  this  Address  of  yours,"  he 
said,  "very  kindly,  and  will  always  be 
very  affectionate  to  you,  and  I  expect  that 
you  will  stand  by  me,  as  I  will  always  by 
you."  The  Lords  did  not  respond  to  the 
king's  wish  that  they  should  act  as  a 
buffer  between  His  Majesty  and  the  Com- 
mons. On  the  contrary,  they  concurred 
in  a  joint  Address  with  the  Commons 
against  tRe  increase  of  Popish  recusants 
in  the  kingdom.  They  joined  in  asking 
for  the  expulsion  of  all  foreign  priests  ana 
Jesuits,  and  for  the  imposition  of  a  Protes- 
tant test  on  all  officers  of  the  Array.  Next, 
the  Lord 4  began  to  prepare  a  separate  ad- 
dress against  the  Declaration  of  Indul- 
}:jence.  The  King  did  not  wait  for  its  de- 
livery. He  anticipated  it  by  cancelling  his 
Declaration  within  five  weeks  from  the 
day  on  which  he  bad  expressed  his  firm 
resolution  to  "stick  by  it."  He  did  not 
inform  the  Lords  himself  of  this  change, 
but  left  it  to  be  told  by  Shaftesbury,  who, 


five  weeks  ago,  had  eloquently  described 
its  publication  as  evidence  of  the  Kin^s 
goodness  and  kindness  of  heart.  Mr. 
Christie  quotes  a  paper  found  at  St  Giles's, 
recommending  a  reference  of  the  question 
by  the  King  to  the  House  of  Peers,  as 
Shaftesbury's.  We  are  by  no  means  sure 
that  it  is  by  Shaftesbury.  If  he  was  the 
author,  it  is  only  another  proof  of  the  sin- 
^ar  versatility  of  his  opinions;  for  he 
had  not  only  approved,  as  Chancellor,  of 
the  King's  conduct  in  cancelling  the  Dec- 
laration, but  he  also  expressed  his  approv- 
al of  it  with  his  usual  effusiveness  ia  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  Opposition,  still 
flushed  with  this  victory  over  the  King, 
soon  obtained  another  by  carrying  the  fa- 
mous Test  Bill,  which  compelled  the  Dnke 
of  York  and  Clifford  to  resign  their  em- 
ployments, but  not  before  it  had  secared 
for  the  King  the  subsidy  promised  by  the 
Commons  in  the  early  part  of  the  Session. 

Parliament  was  now  prorogued.  Os- 
borne, created  first  Lora  Latimer  and 
afterwards  Earl  of  Danby,  had  succeeded 
Clifford.  Two  parties  were  contending 
for  supremacy  in  the  nation.  One  eup- 
ported  Popery  and  the  French  alliance, 
the  other,  and  the  more  powerful,  was  op- 
posed to  both.  General  opinion  regarded 
bhaftesbury  as  a  leader  of  tne  latter  party  ; 
and  he  is  said  to  have  armed  his  hoiise- 
hold  against  the  apprehended  attacks  of 
Popish  malignants.  That  the  King  sus- 
pected Shaftesbury  of  being  at  the  head 
of  the  Protestant  partv  is  not  unlikely. 
If  he  did,  the  conduct  of  the  faction  in  the 
House  of  Commons  was  not  likely  to 
reconcile  His  Majesty  to  it  or  its  leaders,  for 
when  the  two  Houses  met  after  their  third 
prorogation,  the  Commons  voted  an  ad- 
dress, deprecating  the  consummation  of 
the  intended  marriage  between  the  Duke 
of  York  and  the  Duchess  of  Modena,  which 
had  already  been  celebrated  by  proxy. 
They  farther  begged  that  His  Royal  High- 
ness might  not  be  married  "  to  any  per- 
son but  of  the  Protestant  religion."  The 
address  was  unavailing.  Again  the  Houses 
were  prorogued  for  a  short  time,  and  on 
their  assembling  again,  the  King's  speech 
was  followed  by  the  usual  supplementary 
speech  of  the  Chancellor.  This  Parlia- 
ment also  was  prorogued  within  less  than 
a  week,  from  the  3rd  of  November  to  the 
7th  of  January.  In  the  meantime  the 
House  of  Commons  had  made  itself  suffi- 
ciently disagreeable  to  Charles.  It  had 
given  expression  to  the  popular  feeling 
against  the  Popish  sympathies  and  the 
arbitrary  tendencies  of  the  Court.  It  had 
repeated  its  remonstrance  against  the  mar- 
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riage  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  preferred 
new  complaints  against  the  army,  and 
against  the  administration  of  the  Duke  of 
Lauderdale.  It  had  refused  supplies,  and 
also  refused  to  recognize  the  Dutch  war. 
Ko  wonder  that  the  King  was, irritated  at 
so  impracticable  and  unaccommodating  an 
assembly,  and  less  wonder  that  he  should 
be  dispiea'=5ed  with  a  Minister  who  had, 
latterly,  exhibited  sympathy  with  the  con- 
stitutional opinions  of  the  opposition. 
Within  ?ix  days  after  the  prorogation  of 
Parliament,  Sliaftesbury  was  deprived  of 
the  Great  Seal. 

•*  His  brother-in-law,  Henry  Coventry,  was 
the  UDwilliog  bearer  of  the  following  order  to 
Shaftesbury  to  deliver  np  the  g^reat  seal: 
•«  •  Cdarles  R. 

•* «  Our  will  and  pleasure  is  that  you  forth- 
with deliver  our  gpreat  seal  to  our  right  trusty 
and  well-beloved  Councillor  Henry  Coventfy, 
our  principal  Secretary  of  State,  and  for  so  do- 
ing this  shall  be  your  warrant.  Given  at  our 
Court  at  Whitehall  the  ninth  day  of  November, 
1673,  in  the  five-and-twentieth  year  of  our 
reign.  * 

«« •  By  His  Majesty's  command, 

*•  *  Arlington. 
«« •  To  our  right  trusty  and  right  well-beloved 

Cousin  and  Councillor,  Anthony,  Earl  of 

Sbafteshury,  our  High  Chancellor  of 

England.' 

**  It  is  said  by  Stringer  that  Coventry,  as  he 
took  the  seal,  addressed  Shaftesbury  ia  these 
words:  *  My  Lord,  you  are  happy;  you  are  out 
of  danger,  and  all  safe;  but  we  shall  all  be 
rained  and  undone;  I  desired  to  be  excused 
from  this  office,  but,  being  yonr  relation  and 
friend,  they  put  it  as  an  af^ont  on  me,' " 

After  Shaftesbury's  dismissal,  the  Cabal 
Ministry  soon  came  to  an  end. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  he  discharged 
his  judicial  duties  during  the  year  he  held 
the  Great  Seal  there  is  little  to  be  said, 
but  that  little  is  not  unfavourable.  Shaftes- 
bury was  not  a  professional  lawyer, —  he 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  technicalities  of 
law,  and  it  was  impossible  that  with  such 
a  disqualification  he  should  have  left  any 
enduring  impression  on  the  administration 
of  equity.  But  be  seems  to  have  been  an 
honest  judge,  and  to  have  relied  on  the 
knowledge  of  capable  assessors  in  framing 
the  decisions  of  his  court.  It  is  less  prol> 
able  that  Dryden  wrote  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  accepted  or  expected  favours  than 
that  he  echoed  a  sound  opinion  when  he 
penned  the  panegyric  in  the  second  edi- 
tion of  his  **  Absalom  and  Achitophel." 

But  if  Dryden's  praise  is  hyperbolical. 
Lord  Cainpbeirs  condemnation  is  extrav- 
agant.  The  main  charge  which  he  urges 


(against  Shaft^esbury  is  that  of  shuffling  in 
'  the  matter  of  the  injunctions  applied  for 
to  restrain  the  clients  of  the  bankers  from 
proceeding  at  law  against  them  on  account 
of  the  iiyury  inflicted  by  the  "stop  of  the 
Exchequer."  But  this  charge  is,  we  think, 
fully  met  by  Mr.  Christie,  as  are  the  ill- 
natured  sneers  on  Shaftesbury's  dressing, 
riding,  and  coxcombry  which  Lord  Camp- 
bell borrowed  from  Roger  North,  and  per- 
verted in  the  borrowing. 

It  was  not  likely  that  a  nature  like 
Shaftesbury's  should  rust  in  idleness  wheit 
emancipated  from  the  cares  of  office. 
Whether  i^  was  a  fear  of  the  mischief  he 
might  do  in  opposition,  or  a  sense  of  the 
service  he  might  render  in  the  Ministry, 
one  feeling  or  the  other  seems  to  have  in- 
duced Charles  to  try  to  bring  him  back 
again.  But  Shaftesbury  was  obdurate.. 
Mr.  Christie  quotes,  without  seeing  the 
construction  which  is  suggested  by  quot- 
ing, the  simultaneous  efforts  of  the  French 
envoy,  Ruvigny,  to  bribe  him  into  resum- 
ing office.  It  is  true  the  bribe  was  reject- 
ed, but  the  fact  that  it  was  offered  and  not 
rejected  with  the  most  open  and  scornful 
indignation,  shows  that  Shaftesbury's 
abilities  were  more  respected  than  his 
princifjles  by  contemporary  politicians. 
Henceforth  Shaftesbury's  active  mind  was 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  opposition. 
Whether,  in  the  capacity  of  a  popular 
leader,  he  was  animated  exclusively  by  a 
pure  spirit  of  patriotism,  as  Mr.  Christie 
asserts,  or  by  spite,  vindictiveness,  and 
natural  turbulence,  is  a  question  which  it 
is,  perhaps,  now  impossible  to  solve.  But 
whatever  be  the  true  solution,  it  is  un- 
questionable that,  during  the  four  follow- 
ing years,  he  was  the  most  conspicuous- 
politician  in  England. 

Parliament  met  again  in  January,  1674.. 
It  was  barely  a  year  since  Shaftesbury,  as 
Chancellor,  had  descanted  on  the  mild- 
ness and  toleration  of  the  King  in  issuing, 
the  Declaration  of  Indulgence.  He  now 
came  forward,  as  a  leader  of  the  opposi-- 
tion.  to  propose  an  .address,  which  was 
carried,  to  order  all  Papists  to  repair  tO' 
their  dwellings  or  depart  ten  miles  from, 
the  capital.  The  whole  speech  was  con- 
ceived in  the  spirit  of  Protestant  terror,, 
and  must  have  incensed  the  King,  the 
Duke  of  York,  and  the  Court.  Next  were- 
heard  the  first  routterings  of  the  fiiture 
Exclusion  Bill.  It  was  proposed  that  any 
of  the  Royal  family  who  married  a  Roman 
Catholic  should  be  debarred  from  the  suc- 
cession. Lord  Peterborough  declared  this 
to  be  a  "horrid  proposal."  Shaftesbury 
replied,  "  not  so  horrio.''    The  prosecution 
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of  this  and  other  measures  was  stopped  bj 
one  of  those  prorogations,  which,  in 
Charles's  reign,  followed  close  on  every 
meeting  of  Parliament.  Parliament  was 
prorogued  the  last  week  of  February, 
by  this  time  the  Dutch  War  had  become 
highly  unpopular,  and  a  separate  peace 
was  made  with  Holland. 

The  conduct  of  Shaftesbury  in  the  last 
Session  soon  brought  its  natural  fruits. 
His  name  was  erased  from  the  list  of  the 
Privy  Council  in  the  following  May ;  and 
he  became  more  and  more  identified  with 
the  opposition.  In  this  attitude  he  was 
now  joined  by  Buckingham,  who  had  been 
dismissed  from  the  Ministry  on  an  address 
from  the  Commons.  Arlington  had  sub- 
sided from  the  post  of  a  Secretary  of  State 
into  that  of  Lord  Chamberlain ;  and  the 
two  ministers  against  whom  Buckingham 
and  Shaftesbury  combined  to  wage  war 
were  Dan  by  and  Lauderdale.  Danby  was, 
as  Macaulay  states,  corrupt  himself  and  a 
corrupter  of  others.  He  was  one  of  the 
statesmen  who  helped  to  build  up  that 
system  of  Parliamentary  corruption  which 
the  succeeding  century  admired  in  all  the 
luxuriance  of  its  composite  development. 
He  was  a  staunch  champion  of  the  King's 
prerogative.  But  he  was  an  Englishman, 
and  had  many  hearty  English  sentiments. 
He  loathed  the  idea  of  maintaining  the 
King's  prerogative  by  foreign  arms,  and 
believed  that  its  most  solid  and  substan- 
tial support  might  be  found  in  the  arra^ 
of  the  Cavaliers,  the  Clergy,  the  Universi- 
ties—  in  short,  the  Conservative  forces 
of  the  kingdom.  Therefore,  in  prosecution 
of  his  scheme,  he  did  not  fear  to  confront 
both  the  Papists  and  the  Dissenters. 
He  introduced  a  Test  Act,  which,  in  fact, 
imposed  upon  all  military  and  civil  officers 
and  all  members  of  Parliament  an  oath 
of  passive  obedience.  The  debate  on  this 
Bill  was  singularly  vehement  and  pro- 
tracted. It  was  debated  five  days  before 
going  into  Committee,  it  was  debated 
seventeen  days  in  and  out  of  Committee. 
The  divisions  and  protests  which  it  caused 
kept  the  whole  country  in  a  state  of  ex- 
citement for  weeks.  Shaftesbury  took  a 
prominent  part  in  opposing  the  Bill.  Bur- 
net says  of  him,  that  "  he  distinguished 
himself  more  in  this  Session  than  ever  ho 
had  done  before."  He  adds  also,  that 
bold  as  Shaftesbury  was  in  his  criticism, 
his  caution  was  equal  to  his  boldness.  He 
gave  no  excuse  for  the  Crown  to  send  him 
to  the  Tower.  The  testimony  of  Andrew 
Marvell  is  worth  quoting.  It  might  be 
iiy urious,"  says  he,  "  where  all  or  them 
did  so  excellently  well,  to  attribute  more 


to  any  one  of  those  Lords  than  anotbexv 
unless,  because  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale 
and  the  £arl  of  Shaftesbury  have  been  the 
more  reproached  for  this  brave  action,  it 
be  requisite  by  a  double  proportion  of 
praise  to  set  them  two  on  equal  terms 
with  the  rest  of  their  companions  in  hon- 
our."  The  Bill  had  passed  the  second 
reading  triumphantly,  but  never  got  be- 
yond tnis.   While  these  keen  debates  were 
proceeding,  its  course  was  arrested  by  a 
keener  discussion  of  privilege  between  the 
two  Houses,  a  discussion  which  Shaftes- 
bury has  the  merit  of  having  inflamed 
into  a  quarrel.    Having  used  his  influence 
to  excite  the  Commons  into  a  passionate 
remonstrance  against  the  right  oi  the  Lords 
to  hear  appeals  in  Equity,  he  fanned  the 
flame  by  stimulating  the  J^rds  to  .an 
equally  passionate  assertion  of  their  right. 
The  Test  Bill  was  forgotten  in  the  quar- 
rel, and  the  quarrel  was  closed  by  a  pro- 
rogation.  Nothing  could  have  been  clev- 
erer than  Shaftesbury's  tactics  in  thiis 
Session,  and  thej  were  equally  brilliant  in 
the  next.    His  monition  to  the  Lords  not 
to  part  with  their  appellate  jurisdiction 
was  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  ad  horn- 
inem  rhetoric  upon  record.    He  actually 
succeeded  in  gaining  over  the  Duke  of 
York  and  the  Romanist  Peers  to  his  side, 
and  finally  the  question  was  lulled  by  the 
prorogation  of  Parliament  for  the  long 
period  of  fifteen  months.   This  proroga- 
tion  came  to  an  end  in  February  1667. 
The  position  of  the  King  was  at  this  time 
very  strange,  and  as  discreditable  as  it 
was  strange.   He  was  the  acknowledged 
mediator  between  France  and  Holland. 
He  was  at  the  same  time  the  unacknowl- 
edged pensionary  of  France.   He  had  a 
secret  compact  with  Louis.   The  conditions 
of  this  compact  were  to  keep  his  Parlia- 
ment from  meeting  as  long  as  possible, 
and  to  make  no  treaty  with  any  foreign 
State  without  the  privity  of  Louis.  The 
French  King  had  given  him  100,000Z.  the 
year  before  in  consideration  of  this  long 
irorogation,  and  was  now  prepared  to  give 
im  100,000/.  more  if  he  would  only  pro- 
rogue for  another  year.   But  Charles  owed 
a  milhon  sterling,  and  only  a  Parliament 
could  give  him  that  large  sum.  Danby, 
who  hated  the  French  alliance,  urged  him 
to  take  the  course  which  was  at  once  Eng^ 
lish  and  constitutional.   The  King  had  no 
alternative  but  to  assent.   But  previous  to 
the  reassembling  of  Parliament,  a  French 
emissary  was  in  London,  with  French  gold, 
prepared,  under  the  direction  of  the  Duke 
of  York,  to  play  off  the  passions,  whims, 
and  interests  of  the  Nonconformists  and 
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the  opposition  against  the  minister,  whose 
hostility  to  France  and  French  ambition 
was  well-known.  As  soon  as  the  Houses 
met,  Buckingham  took  the  initiative  of  op- 
position by  moving  the  question  whether 
the  recent  prorogation  for  more  than  a 
year  had  not  been  illegal,  and  whether  the 
Farliament  was  not  absolutely  dissolved. 
Shaftesbury  seconded  Buckingham  —  as 
Marvell  says,  "  with  extraodinary  vigour." 
The  question  was  a  very  nice  one,  and  was 
moat  ably  argued.  The  debate  became 
very  stormy.  After  the  motion  was  re- 
jected, it  was  moved  to  call  these  two 
Peers  and  two  of  their  supporters  to  ac- 
count. Eventually  the  four  were  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  during  the  pleasure 
of  the  Eaug  and  of  the  House.  Burnet 
says,  that  Lords  Salisbury  and  Shaftesbury 
gave  great  offence  by  asking  to  have  their 
own  cooks  with  them.  Shaftesbury  re- 
mained in  the  Tower  for  a  twelvemonth. 
After  that  time  he  sued  out  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  before  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  and  there  he  argued  the  illegality 
of  his  commitment.  The  Court  held  that 
it  had  no  jurisdiction  in  the  case,  and 
Shaftesbury  was  sent  back  to  the  Tower, 
where  his  imprisonment  was  n6w  stricter 
than  before. 

Meanwhile  the  relations  between  Charles 
and  his  subjects  had  become  somewhat 
embarrassing.  Louis  XIV.  had  entered 
on  that  career  of  conquest  and  glory  to 
which  we  may  trace  the  imitative  aggres- 
sions of  the  First,  and  the  retributive  hu- 
miliation of  the  Second  Empire.  He  had 
ti^en  Valenciennes,  Cambria,  and  St. 
Omer.  His  brother  of  Orleans  had  de- 
feated the  Prince  of  Orange  at  the  head 
of  40,000  men.  Charles  looked  on  these 
triumphs  of  his  friend  and  ally  with  a 
Batisfaction  equal  only  to  the  pain  and  re- 
eret  which  they  inspired  in  his  chief  min- 
ister and  the  bulk  of  his  people.  The 
latter  saw  in  the  conquests  of  Louis  a  ca- 
reer preliminary  to  the  suppression  of 
English  liberty,  while  the  former  recog- 
nized in  them  the  possible  instrument  for 
repressing  popular  discontent  and  dispens- 
ing with  refractory  Parliaments.  The 
Commons  implored  the  King  to  form  such 
alliances  as  might  check  the  ambitious  de- 
signs of  the  French  monarch,  and  they 
promised  him  adequate  supplies  for  the 
object.  Charles  temporized  and  enuivo- 
cated.  He  wanted  money  and  did  not 
want  to  make  war  on  France ;  they  de- 
sired an  alliance  with  Spain  and  the  Em- 
pire. After  some  time  they  distinctly 
specified  the  alliance  which  they  wished 
him  to  form.    This  was  too  much  for 


Charles,  who  reproved  them,  as  Elizabeth 
reproved  her  Parliaments,  for  travelling 
beyond  their  proper  sphere  of  duty.  He 
then  acyourned  them,  and  began  a  wretched 
haggle  with  Louis  for  money,  which  ended 
in  a  way  satisfactory  to  neither.  Mr. 
Christie  taunts  Danby  with  his  part  in  this 
mercenary  squabble.  It  was  a  mean  part, 
doubtless,  for  a  minister  to  play.  But 
Danby  probably  regarded  it  as  a  game  of 
skill  played  against  the  art  of  French  di- 
plomacy. He  certainly  had  no  intention 
of  giving  anything  important  in  exchange 
for  the  gold  of  Louis,  and  may  have  piqued 
himself  on  obtaining  money  from  the 
French  King  without  consideration.  He 
soon  gave  the  strongest  proof  that  he  him- 
self was  not  a  tool  in  French  hands  or  an 
instrument  of  French  ambition.  For  he 
helped  to  bring  about  the  marriage  be- 
tween the  Princess  Mary  and  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  a  marriage  which  was  destined 
to  introduce  a  policy  the  most  fatal  to  the 
glory  of  the  French  arms  and  the  aggran- 
disement of  French  power.  This  union, 
fraught  with  the  most  important  conse- 
quences to  England  and  Europe,  was  cele- 
brated in  November,  1678,  while  Shaftes- 
bury still  lay  in  the  Tower. 

From  his  prison  Shaftesburv  addressed 
certain  supplicatory  letters,  which  testify 
how  much  more  keenly  he  felt  the  severity 
of  his  punishment  than  the  duty  of  self-re- 
spect. One  of  these  is  written  to  the 
King  and  is  remarkable  for  the  recapitula- 
tion which  it  contains  of  the  writers  ser- 
vices to  His  Majesty  at  the  time  of  the 
Restoration.  But  these  letters  produced 
no  immediate  effect.  A  petition  on  his  be- 
half to  the  House  of  Lords  was  reiected  on 
the  ground  that  he  had  committed  a  breach 
of  privilege  in  suing  out  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  in  the  King's  Bench.  At  last  a 
hearing  was  granted  him,  and  he  made  a 
most  humble  apology  in  a  speech  to  the 
House.   Among  other  things  he  said  — 

*  I  do  profess  to  your  Lordships,  upon  my 
honour,  that  I  would  have  perished,  rather,  than 
have  brought  my  habeas  corpus,  had  I  then 
apprehended  or  been  informed  that  it  had  been 
a  breach  of  the  privilege  of  this  honourable 
House.  It  is  my  duty,  it  is  my  interest,  to 
support  your  p  ivileges.  I  shall  never  oppose 
them.  My  Lords,  I  do  fhlly  aoquiesoe  in  the 
resolution  and  declaration  of  this  honourable 
Housq:  I  go  not  about  to  justify  myself,  but 
cast  myself  at  your  Lordships'  feet;  acknowl- 
edge my  error,  and  humbly  beg  your  pardon, 
not  only  for  having  brought  my  habeas  corpus, 
but  for  all  other  my  words  and  actions,  that 
were  in  pursuance  thereof  and  proceeding  from 
the  same  error  and  mistake.*/^ 
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**  After  this,  Shaftesbary  made  sabmission  in 
the  following  words,  presoribed  by  the  House:  — 
*  I  do  acknowledge  that  my  endeavouring  to 
maintain  that  the  Parliament  is  dissolved  was 
an  ill-advised  action,  for  which  I  humbly  beg 
the  pardon  of  the  King's  Majesty  and  of  this 
most  honourable  House;  and  I  do  also  acknowl- 
edge that  my  bringing  of  a  habeas  corpus  in 
the  King's  Bench  during  this  Session  was  a  high 
violation  of  your  Lordships'  privileges,  and  a 
great  aggravation  of  my  former  offence,  for 
which  I  likewise  most  humbly  beg  pardon  of 
this  most  honourable  House.'  " 

But  this  was  not  all.  He  made  sabmis- 
sion of  the  most  complete  kind  in  a  form 

Erescribed  by  the  House.  Of  this  it  must 
ave  galled  him  to  think  in  afler  days; 
and  he  took  the  best  means  to  prevent  the 
perpetuation  of  the  ignoble  record;  for 
two  years  later  he  succeeded  in  obtaining 
its  erasure  from  the  journals  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  When  he  resumed  his  seat, 
those  wretched  intrigues  were  still  in  pro- 
gress by  which  Louis,  Charles,  and  the 
English  Opposition  were  severally  trying 
to  overreach  each  other,  and  which  re- 
sulted in  the  Peace  of  Nimeguen.  Shaftes- 
bury does  not  appear  to  have  spoken,  al- 
tliough  he  wrote  a  memorandum  on  that 
peace.  But  a  short  interval  saw  him  re- 
assert his  usual  prominence  in  the  stormy 
drama  of  the  ropish  Plot.  Both  Houses 
had  appointed  Committees  to  enquire  into 
Sir  Edmundbury  Godfrey's  murder.  Both 
Houses  had  resolved  that  there  hath  been 
and  still  is  a  damnable  and  hellish  plot, 
contrived  and  carried  on  by  the  Popish 
recusants  for  the  assassinating  and  murder- 
ing the  Kinff  and  for  subverting  the  (xov- 
ernment  and  rooting  out  and  destroying 
the  Protestant  religion."  In  deference  to 
the  expressed  wish  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons the  Duke  of  York  had  withdrawn 
from  the  Council.  Then  the  Commons 
sent  up  a  Bill  disabling  all  Roman  Catho- 
lics (save  the  Duke  of  York)  from  sitting 
in  Parliament ;  for  which  Shaftesbury 
spoke,  and  wliich  was  passed  by  the  Lords. 
Shaftesbury  soon  afterwards  signed  a  pro- 
test against  the  refusal  of  the  Lords  to 
join  in  an  address  of  the  Commons  for  the 
removal  of  the  Queen  and  her  retinue.  In 
every  proceeding  on  the  alarmist  side 
ShaftesDury  took  a  leading  part.  While 
the  inquiries  into  the  Plot  were  still  in 
progress,  a  new  direction  was  given  to  popu- 
lar passion  by  the  impeachment  of  Danby. 
The  chief  minister  had,  by  Charles's  writ- 
ten order,  trafficked  with  the  French  King 
for  advance  of  money  to  his  own  sovereign. 
The  dependence  of  Charles  upon  the 
bounty  of  Louis  had  been  generally  sus- 


pected and  talked  of  fcrr  some  time,  but  oo 
one  could  adduce  positive  proofs  of  the 
venal  compactor  its  conditions-  *  Wounded 
vanity  burning  to  wound  again,  revealed 
the  nature  of  negotiations  which  the  two 
rincipal  parties  were  equally  anxioui)  to 
eep  secret.  Montague,  the  ambassador 
in  Paris,  had  been  disappointed  in  his  ob- 
ject of  becoming  Secretary  of  State,  and 
determined  to  avenge  this  slight  on  Danby. 
Having  entered  Parliament,  he  informed 
the  House  that  he  held  in  his  po^^ession 
papers  of  the  utmost  moment  to  the  King 
and  the  nation.  The  House  appointed  a 
committee,  ordered  a  search,  and  found 
two  letters  from  Danby  to  Montague,  in- 
structing him  how  to  barter  proposals  of 
peace  for  French  gold.  An  impeachment 
was  voted,  but  before  the  articles  of  im- 
peachment could  be  sent  to  Danby  Parlia- 
ment was  dissolved,  having  sat  eighteen 
years.  The  next  Session  the  two  Houses 
were  engrossed  with  the  Popish  Plot  and 
the  prosecution  of  Danby.  The  minister, 
despite  Charles's  efforts  to  save  him,  was 
sent  to  the  Tower,  and  Shaflesbury,  as 
leader  of  the  opposition,  made  a  powerful 
speech  on  the  state  of  the  nation.  His 
next  appearance  was  in  a  novel  and  un- 
expected character.  Charles,  who  felt 
Danby's  loss,  had  been  induced  by  Sir  W. 
Temple  to  reconstitute  the  government, 
and  to  appoint  a  new  Council  of  thirty, 
composed  equally  of  ministers  and  inde- 
penaent  members  of  the  Legislature,  in 
addition  to  princes  of  the  blood.  It  must 
have  been  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  as  it 
was  to  the  disgust  of  Temple  himself,  that 
the  man  selected  to  preside  over  the  Coim- 
cil  was  Shaftesbury,  with  a  salary  of 
4000/.  a  year,  and  rank  next  to  that  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  It  i.^i  supposed  that  the 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth  and  the  French 
Envoy  had  some  influence  in  suggesting 
the  appointment.  In  this  position  he 
gained  the  ear  of  the  people  by  his  zealous 
advocacy  of  a  Protestant  succession.  The 
time  was  when  the  King  had  entertained 
such  kindly  feelings  towards  his  bastard 
son  Monmouth  that  the  recognition  of  his 
legitimacy  would  not  have  surprised  any- 
body, and  would  have  particularly  pleased 
that  vast  section  of  the  people  which  had 
a  profound  horror  of  Popery.  But  that 
time  was  past.  The  King  had  disavowed 
any  intention  of  reco^^nizing  the  son  of 
Lucy  Waters  as  his  heir.  It  was  much  to 
be  feared,  therefore,  that  if  Charles  died, 
he  would  be  succeeded  by  the  Duke  of 
York.  Now  the  Duke  of  New  York  was 
identified  by  the  English  people  with  the 
oaase  of  Popergr..^.^|l{^a^^^j^grked  on 
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the  popular  prejudice,  if  he  did  not  share 
It.  Exerting  a  peculiar  influence  over  the 
House  of  Commons  which  no  peer  could 
liope  to  exercise  in  our  day,  he  caused  his 
-willing  partisans  in  the  Lower  House  to 
introduce  and  carry  the  celebrated  Exclu- 
sion Bill.  But  this  Bill,  when  it  was  sent 
up  to  the  Upper  Hi^use  was  signally  de- 
feated, although  Shaftesbury  gave  it  his 
most  strenuous  support.  Its  principal 
effect  was  to  make  the  King  prorogue  Par- 
liament without  consulting  the  new  Coun- 
cil by  whose  advice  he  had  so  lately  prom- 
ised to  be  guided  in  all  weighty  affairs. 
But  before  he  thus  prorogued  it,  he  gave 
assent  to  a  bill  more  important  than  any 
other  that  was  passed  during  his  reiga  and 
the  introduction  of  which  immortalizes  the 
name  of  Shaftesbury.  Its  author's  experi- 
ence in  the  King's  Bench  bad  taught  him 
how  imperfect  was  the  relief  given  by  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  under  the  common 
law.  He  therefore  introduced  a  Bill  reme- 
dying the  abuses  and  supplying  the  defl- 
ciencies  which  often  nullified  the  writ. 
Although  he  was  President  of  the  King's 
Council  at  the  time,  he  had  to  encounter 
the  strong  hostility  of  the  Court  in  carry- 
ing it  through  the  House.  There  seems, 
too,  some  justification  of  the  common  story 
that,  after  all,  it  was  carried  by  a  combina- 
tion of  blundtsr  and  falsehood,  if  not  by  a 
falsehood  alone.  Bishop  Burnet  gives  this 
account :  — 

Lords  Grey  and  Norris  were  named  to  be 
tellers.  Lord  Norris,  being  a  man  subject  to 
vapours,  was  not  at  all  times  attentive  to  what 
he  was  doing.  So,  a  very  fat  Lord  coming  in. 
Lord  Orey  counted  him  for  ten,  as  a  jest  at 
first,  but,  seeing  Lord  Norris  bad  not  observed 
it,  he  went  on  with  bis  misreckoning  of  ten,  so 
it  was  reported  to  the  House,  and  declared  that 
tbey  who  were  for  the  Bill  were  the  majority, 
though,  indeed,  it  went  on  the  other  side." 

Mr.  Christie  says,  that  an  entry  in  a  MS. 
journal  of  the  Lords  shows  the  numbers 
m  the  division  to  have  been  57  and  55,  in  all 
112,  while  the  journals  record  the  pres- 
ence of  only  107  members  on  that  day. 
Whatever  the  means  that  were  used,  the 
result  has  certainly  been  a  happy  one  for 
the  personal  liberty  of  every  subject.  If 
it  was  filched  by  an  accident,  the  accident 
was  providential ;  if  by  frafid,  the  fraud 
deserves  the  epithet  of  "  pious."  And  no 
Englishman  whether  he  admires  or  dis- 
likes the  general  character  of  Shaftesbury, 
can  fail  to  be  grateful  for  an  Act  which 
placed  the  security  of  himself  and  his 
countrymen  for  ever  beyond  the  assaults 
of  power,  the  intrigues  of  corruption,  and 
the  concessions  of  tear. 


Shaftesbury  had  now  made  himself  doubly 
objectionable  to  the  Court.  He  had  hound- 
ed on  the  persecution  of  the  Duke  of  York ; 
he  had  carried  an  Act  which  cut  away  one 
of  the  most  ordinary  supports  of  despotic 
power ;  he  had  a  large  following  in  the 
City,  where  he  lived,  and  was  regarded  as 
the  leader  of  the  Protestant  party.  It  was 
intolerable  that  a  man  should  preside  at 
the  King's  Council,  and  direct  the  counsels 
of  the  King's  enemies.  No  sooner  had  a 
new  Parliament  been  elected,  than  it  was 
prorogued  by  the  King,  who  depended  on 
France  for  supplies,  and  who  took  an  early 
opportunity  to  dismiss  Shaftesbury  from  his 
otfire.  Yet  within  a  month  from  the  date  of 
this  dismissal  Sunderland  was  endeavour- 
ing, on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  to  persuade 
him  to  resume  office  as  First  Commissioner 
of  the  Treasury.  This  offer  seemed  as 
strange  to  some  of  Shaftesbury's  contem- 
poraries as  it  seems  to  us ;  and  probably 
his  refusal  was  regarded  as  equally 
strange.  But  Shaftesbury  may  have 
looked  forward  to  Monmouth's  succession 
and  his  own  exaltation  as  chief  minister 
of  the  Crown.  In  the  agitation  of  the  Ex- 
clusion debates  it  must  often  have  seemed 
possible  that  Monmouth  mi^ht  rally  the 
Protestants  of  England  to  his  standard, 
and  his  succession  to  the  throne  on  the 
death  of  Charles  would  have  been  almost 
certain.  In  such  a  contingency  Shaftes- 
bury would  have  been  the  most  powerful 
man  in  the  kingdom.  As  it  was,  he  threw 
in  his  lot  wi|^  the  Protestants  and  the 
Exclusionists,  with  no  very  remote  prob- 
ability of  securing  victory  for  his  followers. 
He  memorialized  the  King  to  call  a  Parlia- 
ment. But  the  King,  worried  by  the  agi- 
tatioh  against  the  Duke  of  York,  and  by 
the  inattention  of  Louis  to  his  entreaties 
for  aid,  still  further  prorogued  it.  The 
King  then  summoned  the  Duke  of  York 
from  Scotland.  On  this,  Shaftesbury  suc- 
ceeded in  withdrawing  four  of  his  friends 
from  the  Privy  Council.  A  few  months 
later,  he,  with  a  powerful  body  of  follow- 
ers, took  the  bold  and  unusual  step  of  pre- 
senting an  indictment  in  the  King's  Bench 
against  the  Duke  of  York  as  a  Popish 
recusant.  The  summary  discharge  of  the 
Grand  Jury  prevented  any  further  action 
on  the  indictment,  but  the  popular  senti- 
ment, of  which  Shaftesbury  had  made  him- 
self the  exponent,  was  so  strong,  that 
shortly  after  the  Duke  sulkily  went  into 
exile  at  the  request  of  the  King.  At  last 
the  long^eferred  Parliament  met  in  Oc- 
tober, 1680.  On  November  2nd  two  strong 
resolutions  of  the  last  Parliament  were  re- 
newed in  the  Commons  di^ouncin^  the 
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intentions  of  the  Papists,  and  the  Duke  of 
York  as  the  hope  of  the  Papists.  Next 
the  Exclusion  Bill  was  reintroduced,  and 
passed  the  Commons.  It  then  went  up  to 
the  LfOrds,  where  it  was  vigorously  sup- 
ported by  Shaftesbury,  as  vigorously  as- 
sailed by  his  nephew,  Halifax,  and  finally 
rejected.  The  hostility  of  Halifax  and 
others  is  explained  by  the  division  that 
had  been  widening  in  the  Protestant  party. 
A  certain  section,  under  Shaftesbury,  re- 
garded Monmouth  as  their  future  chief 
and  prince ;  another,  and  that  a  growing 
one,  looked  to  William  of  Orange  as  the 
future  head  of  Protestantism  and  the 
kingdom.  Baffled,  Shaftesbury  was  not 
discouraged  from  making  another  efibrt. 
He  next  had  the  audacity  to  move  to  set 
aside  the  King*s  marriage  and  marry  him 
to  a  Protestant.  In  urging  this  proposal 
he  had  the  effrontery  to  assert  that  Claren- 
don had  selected  the  Infanta  to  be  Charles's 
wife,  because  he  knew  that  she  was  barren 
and  that  his  own  daughter's  children  must 
succeed  to  the  throne.  It  was  during  this 
debate  that  the  following  scene  occurred, 
which,  better  than  any  long  description, 
gives  us  an  idea  of  the  strong  dissimilarity 
which  separates  our  age  from  that :  — 

"  Some  Lord  reprosented  that  the  remedy  of 
divoroe  was  very  uncertain,  there  bein^  no  as- 
saranoe  that  the  King  of  Great  Britam  would 
have  ohildreo  by  another  wife.  Thereupon 
Lord  Shaftesbury  rose,  and  pointing  to  the 
King,  who  is  almost  always  by  the  chimney, 
said,  *  Can  any  one  doubt,  if  he  looks  at  the 
King's  face,  as  to  his  being  capable  of  making 
children  T  He  is  only  fifty.  I  know  people  up- 
wards of  sixty  who  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
making  children.'  The  whole  House  laughed, 
and  the  King  did  the  same. 

Lord  Clarendon  famished  also  matter  for 
'much  laughter,  by  saying,  in  order  to  combat 
the  allegation  of  the  Queen's  barrenness,  that 
he  knew  her  to  be  like  other  women,  that  she 
had  been  pr^nant,  and  had  had  a  premature 
confinement  of  a  child  which  was  larger  than  a 
rabbit.  The  King  of  England  said  laughingly 
to  those  near  him,  *  I  do  not  feel  altogether 
pleased  at  Lord  Clarendon's  knowing  so  much 
about  all  my  wife's  concerns.'  " 

The  Peers  passed  a  variety  of  strong 
resolutions  against  the  Duke  of  York  and 
a  Popish  successor;  but  Shaftesbury  did 
not  proceed  with  his  motion  for  dissolv- 
ing the  King's  marriage.  The  Queen  her- 
self was  a  gainer  rather  than  a  loser  by 
his  proposal,  for  it  elicited  in  her  behalf  a 
degree  of  consideration  and  tenilemess  on 
the  part  of  Charles  to  which  the  poor  Por- 
tuguese Infanta  had  long  been  unac- 
customed.  But,  although  he  allowed  this 


question  to  drop,  Shaftesbury  did  not 
abate  4^is  vehemence  in  attacking  the  Doke 
and  the  Popish  succession.  One  of  his 
speeches,  having  been  printed  and  pub- 
lished, was  thought  to  be  so  violent  that 
the  Lords  ordered  it  to  be  burned  by  the 
common  hangman.  The  Protestant  sym- 
pathy or  the  dread  of  Popery  was  gaining 
'strength  daily.  The  Commons  refused 
supplies  unless  the  King  would  consent  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  Duke  of  York ;  and 
while  they  were  in  the  act  of  passing  a 
series  of  strong  resolutions,  the  Blade  Kod 
knocked  at  the  door  to  announce  that  the 
King  was  waiting  to  prorogue  them.  The 
Parliament  was  prorogued  only  to  be  dis- 
solved; and  a  new  Parliament  was  sum- 
moned to  meet  at  Oxford.  This  selection 
of  any  but  the  capital  for  the  great  council 
of  the  nation  was  generally  unpopular, 
and  was  supposed  to  intimate  the  King's 
dread  of  the  citizens  of  London,  l^e 
King  was  petitioned  to  change  the  sum- 
mons to  Westminster;  but  in  reply  to 
this,  a^i  to  many  other  petitions  about  this 
time,  he  gave  a  firm  deniaL  The  Lords 
and  Commons  had  to  provide  lodgings 
themselves,  and  Shaftesbury  was  Icxiged 
in  Balliol  College.  The  two  Houses  met 
on  March  21st,  1681.  The  Commons  again 
introduced  the  Exclusion  Bill;  and  on 
March  the  31st  the  King,  having  kept  his 
intention  a  secret,  went  down  and  dis- 
solved the  Parliament.  This  was  the  last 
Parliament  that  sat  in  Charles's  reign. 
He  lived  for  years  after  its  dissolution: 
but  the  provident  bounty  of  Louis  made 
him  independent  of  all  grants  from  Par- 
liament during  the  remainder  of  his  Hfe. 
During  the  Session  at  Oxford  a  scene  oc- 
curred which,  as  recorded  by  Barillon, 
illustrates  the  anxiety  felt  by  Charles  on 
the  question  of  the  succession,  and  the  pecu- 
liar relations  existing  between  Shaftes- 
bury and  the  King,  no  less  than  the  im- 
portant position  of  the  former. 

**  SnuB,  —  The  King  of  England  bein$r  two 
days  ago  in  the  Upper  House  ^fore  the  Lords 
had  taken  their  places.  Lord  Shaftesbury 
approached  and  handed  him,  through  the  Mar- 
quis of  Worcester,  a  paper,  which  he  said  had 
been  addressed  to  him  anonymously.  This  let- 
ter says  that  the  only  remedy  for  the  disorders 
which  threaten  England  is  to  do  henceforth 
what  his  Britannic  Mfgesty  promises  in  his 
speech  to  accept  as  to  the  expedients  for  placing 
the  administration  of  government  in  Protestant 
hands  in  the  case  of  a  Papist  coming  to  the 
Crown ;  and  that  for  that  purpose  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  must  be  declared  successor,  and  a 
measure  which  can  settle  matters  in  a  day  most 
not  be  postponed.  ^  ^  r^T  ^ 
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The  King  of  England  read  the  paper,  and 
afterwards  said  to  £}rd  Shaftesbury  that  he 
iroald  be  very  glad  to  have  a  legilimate  son,  and 
be  able  io  honour  and  oonscienoe  to  see  a  child 
of  his  own  capable  of  succeeding  him  rather 
than  his  brother  and  his  brother*s  children ;  but 
that  no  consideration  would  induce  him  to  take 
resolutions  contrary  to  all  law  and  justice,  and 
that  means  must  be  sought  for  satisfying  the 
people  other  than  measures  so  unjust  and 
odious. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  replied  :  *  If  you  are  re- 
strained only  by  law  and  justice,  place  your 
r^ance  on  us  and  leave  us  to  act  The  laws 
will  be  on  our  side,  and  we  will  make  laws 
which  will  give  legality  to  a  thing  so  necessary 
for  the  quiet  of  the  whole  nation,  and  by  which 
great  calamities  will  be  avoided/ 

**  The  King  of  England  rejoined  :  *  My  Lord, 
let  there  be  no  self-delusion.  I  will  never  yield, 
and  will  not  let  myself  be  intimidated.  Men  be- 
come ordinarily  more  timid  as  they  grow  old : 
aa  for  me,  I  shall  be,  on  the  contrary,  bolder 
and  firmer,  and  I  will  not  stain  my  life  and  rep- 
utation in  the  little  time  that  perhaps  remains 
for  me  to  live.  I  do  not  fear  the  dangers  and 
oalamities  whish  people  try  to  frighten  me  with. 
I  have  the  law  and  reason  on  my  side.  Good 
men  will  be  with  me.  There  is  the  Church 
pointing  to  the  Bishops)  which  will  remain 
united  with  me.  Believe  me,  my  Lord,  we 
shall  not  be  divided,  and  I  hope  that -shortly 
there  will  be  none  but  poor  creatures  and 
knaves  to  support  a  measure  without  any  good 
foundation.* 

**  This  speech  was  heard  vrith  great  attention 
by  many.  The  Duke  of  Monmouth  was  near 
enough  to  hear  it,  and  he  was  talking  in  a  low 
tone,  as  if  in  ridicule  of  the  proposal  of  the 
letter  presented  by  Lord  Shaftesbury.'* 

It  is  probable  that  this  scene  led  directly 
to  the  impeachment  of  Shaftesbury.  The 
King  would  naturally  infer  from  the  words 
of  the  great  Opposition  Peer  that  the  pro- 
ject of  securing  the  succession  for  Mon- 
moath  had  been  weighed  and  resolved  on 
by  him  and  his  followers.  Coupling  what 
he  had  said  privately  to  the  King  with  his 
indiscreet  outbursts  of  Protestant  zeal 
and  his  pertinacious  prosecution  of  the 
Exclusion  Bill,  Charles  would  imagine 
there  could  be  little  difficulty  in  finding 
proofs  sufficient  to  establish  a  primft  facie 
case  of  treason  against  the  most  able  and 
ardent  of  the  anti-Catholic  faction.  It  was 
clear  that  in  the  existing  temper  of  the 
nation,  a  man  like  Shaftesbury  would  not 
allow  the  Court  and  the  Duke  of  York 
any  rest.  The  King  might  abstain  from 
calling  Parliament  together.  Shaftesbury 
would  harangue  the  Aldermen,  the  Com- 
mon Council,  and  the  City  mob,  until  thft 
el.outs  of  his  applauding  audience  reached 
the  King  at  Windaor..  He  would  publish 
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his  speeches,  write  pamphlets,  circulate 
"  Letters  from  a  Person  of  Quality,"  use, 
in  fact  every  form  of  assault  and  annoy- 
ance compatible  with  the  restrictions  of 
the  Press,  the  severity  of  the  law,  and  the 
bias  of  the  judges.  London  was  a  great 
power  in  the  State  then,  and  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury was  a  great  power  in  London.  It 
would  be  dangerous  to  leave  such  a  man 
unmuzzled;  so  the  Crovemment  deter- 
mined to  muzzle  him.  On  the  2ad  of  July 
he  was  seized  at  his  residence,  Thanet 
House,  Aldersgate  Street,  under  a  warrant 
from  the  Privy  Council,  and  carried  to 
Whitehall,  where  he  was  examined  in  the 
presence  of  the  King,  who  had  come  up  on 
purpose.  The  Council  committed  him  to 
the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  hieh  treason  in 
conspiring  for  the  death  of  the  King  and 
subversion  of  the  government.  Great  ef- 
forts were  made  to  procure  both  oral  and 
documentary  evidence  to  subtantiate  the 
charge.  While  the  Ministry  was  ransack- 
ing his  papers  and  hunting  up  witnesses, 
Shaftesbury  petitioned  the  Judges  sitting 
at  the  Old  Bailey  Sessions,  to  be  either 
tried  or  discharged.  The  Chief  Justice 
refused  his  application,  alleging  that  the 
Tower  was  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
their  commission.  Shaftesbury  then  pre- 
ferred bills  of  indictment  against  the  com- 
mitting magistrate,  for  subornation  of 
perjury.  Meanwhile,  a  humble  friend  and 
follower  of  his,  named  College,  was  in- 
dicted in  London  for  treasonable  words 
uttered  at  Oxford.  The  Grand  Jury  hav- 
ing ignored  the  Bill  for  this  treason,  Col- 
lege was  seized  again,  taken  to  Oxford, 
tried,  convicted,  and  executed.  Some  of 
the  witnesses  who  appeared  against  him 
were  the  men  who  had  informed  against 
Shaftesbury.  Two  months  later,  Shaftes- 
bury's secretary  was  committed  to  the 
Gatehouse  on  the  charge  of  treason.  The 
next  stage  was  to  tamper  with  a  Captain 
Wilkinson,  who  was  about  to  sail  to  South 
Carolina,  of  which  he  had  been  appointed 
Lieutenant-Governor  by  Shaftesbury,  who 
was  one  of  the  proprietors.  This  man 
was  plied  with  temptations  to  testify  to 
the  use  of  treasonable  langua^  by  Shaftes- 
bury, lie  was  then  examined  by  the  two 
Secretaries  of  State,  and  by  the  King 
himself ;  but  he  adhered  stoutly  to  his  de- 
nial of  ever  having  heard  any  treasona-. 
ble  utterance  by  the  prisoner.  At  last  in 
November,  a  bill  of  indictment  aj^ainst 
Shaftesbury  was  presented  at  the  Old 
Bailey.  The  Grand  Jury  was  composed 
of  substantial  citizens.  The  Chief  Ju^^tice 
who  presided  was  Pemberton.  In  his  charge 
he  told  the  juror8p^|i^fty^yi<g(thejglf^^^ 
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to  see  whether  there  were  primft  facie 

t rounds  for  the  charge,  and,  if  there  were,  to 
nd  a  true  bill.  This  was  inexact  and  irreg- 
ular, but  an  equal  irregularity  followed. 
The  Attorney-General  prayed  that  the 
witnesses  before  the  Grand  Jury  should 
be  examined  in  open  Court,  and  not  in  a 

Erivate  room.  The  jurors  remonstrated, 
ut  their  remonstrance  was  overruled. 
They  then  asked  to  see  the  warrant  for 
Shaftesbury's  commitment ;  but  their  re- 
quest was  also  rejected.  Various  witness- 
es were  examined  and  deposed  to  treason- 
able expressions  on  the  part  of  the  pris- 
oner. They  were  severely  cross-examined 
by  the  grand  jurors,  who  retired  to  con- 
sider their  evidence.  When  they  returned 
into  Court,  the  foreman  handed  in  the 
bill  endorsed  with  the  word  Ignoramus, 
As  soon  as  this  was  known,  vociferous  ac- 
clamations arose,  which  were  renewed  for  a 
whole  hour  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  Court 
and  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown.  At 
night  bonfires  were  lighted,  bells  rung, 
and  the  populace  indulged  in  the  noisiest 
manifestations  of  joy.  Undoubtedly  a 
great  victory  had  been  gained  over  the 
Court  and  over  the  Romanizing  faction. 

Just  one  week  before  Shaftesbury  was 
indicted,  the  town  was  electrified  by  the 
appearance  of  a  poem  which  appealed 
equally  to  the  political  and  personal  pre- 
dilections of  the  time,  but  the  magnificent 
versification  of  which  belongs  to  all  time. 
"  Absalom  and  Achitophel  "  is  the  poem, 
which  of  all  Dryden's  numerous  compo- 
sitions, is  best  known  to  the  present  gen- 
eration a^ler  "  Alexander's  Feast."  Critics 
of  our  day  read  the  descriptions  of  Achito- 
phel and  Zimri  as  the  most  perfect  speci- 
mens of  a  terse  and  graphic  style  in  the 
language.  But  the  pleasure  which  these 
verses  excite  in  us  can  but  faintly  ap- 
proach the  delight  which  they  afforded  i/o 
men  who  knew  the  originals;  who  had 
seen  Buckingham  jesting  with  Charles^in 
the  Mall,  Monmouth  bowing  right  and 
left  to  admiring  crowds  in  the  City,  and 
Shaftesbury  arguing  points  of  law  in  the 
King's  Bench.  The  poem  is  stated  to  have 
been  writteii  with  the  object  of  rousing 
the  prejudices  of  the  people  against 
Shaftesbury.  If  so,  it  failed,  as  the  de- 
cision of  the  Grand  Jury  shows.  But  al- 
though it  failed  in  this  object,  it  succeeded 
in  coiifirmin^  and  increasing  the  fame  of 
its  author.  No  work  in  that  generation 
had  such  a  wide  and  rapid  circulation  as 
this  had,  except  only  the  narrative  pf 
Sacheverel's  trial.  Within  a  month  after 
its  publication,  a  second  edition  appeared. 
In  this  some  notable  additions  were  made. 


Amongst  these  was  the  following  tribute 
to  Shaftesbury's  judicial  merits :  — 

"  Yet  fame  deserved  no  enemy  can  grudge; 
The  statesman  we  abhor,  but  praise  the 
judge. 

In  Israel's  Courts  ne*er  sat  an  Abethdin, 
With  more  disoemiog  eyes  or  hands  more 
clean, 

TJobribed,  unsought,  the  wretched  to  redress. 
Swift  of  despatch,  and  easy  of  aooess." 

Whether  this  eulogy  was  a  compliment  to 
Shaftesbury's  good  fortune  in  ei>caping 
the  fangs  of  the  law,  or  a  tribute  of  com- 
punction for  the  severity  of  the  satire 
which  preceded  it,  we  cannot  determine 
now.  Indeed,  it  would  be  very  difficult 
for  us  to  explain  the  oscillations  of  praise 
and  censure  between  which  writers  of  that 
age  so  rapidly  fluctuated.  There  was  a 
general  laxity  of  principle,  and  Dryden's 
principles  were  peculiarly  unstable ;  the 
politicians  of  the  age  were  corrupt,  and 
Dryden  was  only  too  amenable  to  changes 
of  corruption  ;  poets  too  were  ever  an  ir- 
ritable race,  and  Dryden's  irritability  was 
alternately  the  subject  of  pity  and  of  jest 
to  his  contemporaries.  This  tardy  praise 
may  have  been  suggested  by  the  reflection 
that  Shaftesbury  might,  after  all,  again  be> 
come  a  powerful  minister ;  or  by  the  latent 
sympathy  which  one  man  of  genius  feels 
towards  another ;  or  possibly  by  spite  to 
some  one  who  hated  Shaitesbury,  but 
hated  Dryden  more. 

The  joy  which  Shaftesbury's  victory 
excited,  was  not  confined  to  the  city ;  it 
extended  to  the  counties.  Country  gen- 
tlemen, whose  loyalty  to  ^he  Crown  had 
been  shaken  by  the  dissoluteness  of  the 
Court,  and  whose  loyalty  to  the  Church 
had  been  alarmed  by  the  aggressions  of 
Romanism,  exulted  in  the  triumph  of  the 
great  Protestant  tribune.  All  the  Whigs 
throughout  the  country  rejoiced  in  the  de- 
liverance of  the  Whig  leader.  A  medal 
was  struck  in  honour  of  the  event ;  on  one 
side  was  a  portrait  of  Shaftesbury,  on  the 
other  a  sketch  of  the  banks  of  the  river, 
with  the  Bridge  and  the  Tower,  the  sun 
shining  through  a  cloud,  and  the  inscrip- 
tion **L^TAMUR."  The  appearance  of 
this  memorial  stimulated  the  prolific 
genius  of  Dryden  afresh.  In  March,  1682, 
within  four  months  after  the  publication 
of  "  Absalom  and  Achitophel "  his  poem 
of  the  **  Medal "  was  published.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  suggested  by  the  King.  It 
is  not  generally  luiown  or  quoted  now-a- 
days,  nor  are  its  verses  remarkable  for 
anythiue  except  Dryden's  habitual  power 
of  yirulent  abuse.   They  are  vigorous 
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enougb,  in  all  conscience,  but  thej  are  as 
coarse  and  scurrilous  as  they  are  vigorous. 

It  is  impossible  to  hold  with  Mr.  Christie 
that  misrepresentations  alone  '  caused  the 
revulsion  of  feeling  which  soon  showed  it- 
self towards  Shaftesbury.  The  very  poem 
of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  proves, 
what  otherwise  we  might  nave  expected, 
that  the  violent  policy  of  Shaftesbury  had, 
aoiidst  much  sympathetic  applause,  pro- 
voked much  hostile  reaction.  While  dis- 
contented Cavaliers,  persecuted  Presbyte- 
rians, and  earnest  anti-Romanists  sympa- 
thized with  the  champion  of  Protestantism 
an<i  the  Exclusion  Bill,  there  was  a  con- 
siderable section  of  the  community  which 
shrunk  back  from  the  probable  conse- 
quences of  his  tactics.  There  was  not  a 
parsonage  which  had  been  violated  by  the 
inquisitive  scrutiny  of  Cromwell's  soldier- 
preachers,  there  was  not  a  manor-house 
which  had  been  stormed  by  the  troopers 
of  Fairfax,  wherein  alarm  was  not  felt  at 
the  probability  of  another  revolution  and 
another  civil  war.  It  was  right  enough  to 
support  the  Church  and  ward  off  Popery, 
thought  the  Cavalier  squires  and  the 
country  clergy,  but  it  was  rash  and  wan- 
ton to  precipitate  a  conflict  which  might 
bring  back  the  sway  of  another  Cromwell, 
and  the  yoke  of  vindictive  Puritans.  And 
such  a  conflict  might  be  precipitated  by  the 
partizans  of  Monmouth.  Such  were  the 
causes  which  prevented  the  consummation 
of  Shaftesbury's  victory.  From  the  mo- 
ment that  the  IgnoramiLs  was  greeted  by 
acclamations,  a  reation  set  in :  and  Shaftes- 
bury's political  sense  felt  the  coming  dan- 
ger. The  Court  was  successful  in  getting 
Its  adherents  elected  sheriffs.  Tory  sher- 
iffs would  nominate  Tory  juries  :  and  if  a 
new  indictment  were  presented  Shaftes- 
bury had  but  little  chance  of  a  second  es- 
cape. He  began  to  consult  his  friends,  and 
with  Monmouth  and  Russell  and  others, 
considered  the  scheme  of  a  general  rising. 
Monmouth  made  an  excursion  into  the 
north-western  counties,  and  was  arrested 
at  Stafford. on  his  return  from  Cheshire. 

**  Being  brought  to  London,**  says  Mr. 
Christie,  *'  he  was  released  ou  a  habeat  corpus^ 
on  bail,  himself  in  4000/.,  and  security  of  five 
fHends  in  2000/.  each.  Two  of  these  were 
Lord  Bossell  and  Lord  Grey.  Shaftesbary  at 
this  time,  both  before  Monmouth  was  brought 
to  London  and  after,  strongly  advised  that 
Monmouth  should  go  back  into  Cheshire,  and 
immediately  head  a  rising;  he  answered  for  the 
City,  if  Lord  Rossell  would  head  the  insurreo- 
tion  there,  and  said  he  would  put  himself  at  the 
'head  of  several  thousands  tnm  Wapping  and 
join  Russell  in  the  City.   He  had  ten  thousand 


brisk  boys,  he  said,  ready  to  rise.  Rnssel^ 
counselled  delay,  and  Monmouth  concurred 
with  Etissell.  About  Michoelmas-day,  Shaftes- 
bury left  Thanet  House,  fearing  arrest,  and  lay 
for  some  weeks  oonoealed  in  obsoure  houses  in 
the  City  and  in  Wapping;  but  from  his  conceiil- 
ment  he  urged  and  stimulated  his  friends. 
About  the  end  of  October  or  beginning  of  No- 
vember, there  was  a  meeting  in  the  City  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Shepherd,  a  wine  merchant,  at 
which  were  present  Monmouth,  Russell,  Lord 
Orey,  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong,  Colonel  Ramsey, 
and  Ferguson,  a  Sootch  clergyman  and  friend 
of  Shaftesbury,  whom  Dryden  has  sourrilousiy 
maligned.*  Ferguson  made  a  report  from 
Shaftesbury,  and  those  present  agreod  to  join 
with  him  in  a  rising,  wldch  was  &dd  for  some 
eight  or  ten  days  after.  Orey,  on  his  way  to 
the  meeting,  had  seen  Trenchard,  and  had  re- 
ceived ih>m  him  a  favourable  account  of  his 
preparations  in  Somersetshire.  Sir  William 
Courtney  was  looked  to  as  leader  in  Devon- 
shire. The  plan  of  proceeding  in  London  was, 
on  this  occasion,  privately  arranged.  There 
was  a  setond  meeting  at  Shepherd's  of  the  same 
persons  before  the  day  fixed  for  the  rising. 
It  was  then  reported  that  Trenchard  could  not 
be  ready  so  soon  at  Taunton,  and  it  was  resolved 
to  postpone  for  a  few  weeks  the  day  of  ribing. 
This  was  the  nineteenth  of  November.  When 
Shaftesbury  heard  of  Trenohard*s  backwardness, 
and  of  the  consequent  postponement,  he  deter- 
mined to  make  bis  escape  for  Holland.* 'f 

The  narrative  of  Lord  Grey  imputes 
rashness  and  recklessness  to  Shaftesbury. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  Mr.  Christie  says :  — 

•  "FerjfiMon  1«  described  under  the  name  of 
Judas  in  Dryden *8  portion  of  the  second  part  of 
*  Absalom  and  Achitophel/  the  bulk  of  which  poem 
is  {torn  the  very  inferior  pen  of  Nahum  Tate: 

'  Shall  that  fiilse  Hebronite  escape  our  cursp, 
Judas,  that  keeps  the  rebels'  pensiou-purse^ 
Judas,  that  pays  the  treason-writer's.foo, 
Judas,  that  well  deserves  his  namesake's  tree?* 

Lord  Macaulay  has  adopted  Dryden's  abuse  of  Fer* 
ffuson :  but  Dryden's  aouse  of  a  '  rebel '  is  no  au- 
thority. I  have  seen  intercepted  letters  of  Fer- 
ffuson  In  the  State  Paper  Office  which  give  a 
tavourable  idea  of  his  character.  The  utter  unHcru- 

Eulousness  of  Dryden**  abuse  is  oouvincinKly  proved 
y  his  scurrilous  treatment  of  anottier  Scotch 
writer  for  Shaftesburv's  party,  James  Forbes,  who 
as  Phaleg  immediately  follows  Judas  In  the  puem. 
I  refer  to  my  note  on  Phaleg  in  the  d.-be  edition 
of  Dryden's  poems,  p.  161.  for  thli»  proof" 

t  **  The  at>ove  narrative  is  derived  and  conden-^ed 
from  Lord  Grey's  •  Secret  Uistory  of  the  Itye  iioui«e 
Plot*  (London.  1754),  Rumsey's  evidence  on  W'al- 
cot's  trial,  and  Kumsey's  and  Lord  Howard  of 
Ksrick's  evidence  on  Lord  Uussell's  trial.  Dates 
and  colourless  facts  may  be  taken  on  the  authority 
of  these  traitors.  That  Shaftesbury,  Kustsell,  and 
the  others  consulted  for  a  riidng  L<«  undisputed.  I 
do  not  take  from  anv  of  these  traitors  statements 
inspired  by  personal  reeling.  Lord  Grey's  object  is 
to  throw  odium  chiefly  on  Shaflesburv.  with  whom 
he  had  not  only  l>een  politically  associated,  but  had 
lived  on  terms  of  friendly  intimacy.  He  wrote  his 
narrative  to  buy  the  fkvour  of  James  II.,  and  tie 
was  a  thoronghlv  depraved  man ;  Lord  Howard  of 
Etrick  was  another  of  the  tame  aorl^*  j 
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<*  Shaftesbarj  acoosed  his  lusooiates  of  timid- 
ity, and  ooDcIaded  that  no  reli&uce  ooald  be 

§ laced  on  Trenohard.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
haftesbury  was  wrong  and  Russell  right. 
This  is  a  matter  of  minor  concern.  It  is  very 
probable  that  grief,  anxiety,  excitement,  and  ill- 
ness, had  now  impaired  Shaftesbury's  temper 
and  judgment,  shaken  that  once  strong  nerve, 
and  weakened,  perhaps  unhinged  that  great 
and  vigorous  mind.  This  would  be  matter  for 
compassion  rather  than  reproach  and  ridicule. 

It  i^more  important  to  observe  that  Shaftes- 
bury and  Russell  had  embarked  together  in  a 
scheme  of  insurrection  which,  if  it  succeeded, 
would  be  justified  by  success,  and,  if  it  failed, 
would  be  adjudged  treason.  On  the  main 
point  of  treasonable  intent  and  act,  there  is  no 
difference  between  Shaftesbury  and  Russell.  It 
has  been  maintained  by  most  writers  that  there 
was  not  at  this  time  sufficient  probability  of  suc- 
cess to  justify  a  rebellion  against  the  Govern- 
ment It  may  or  may  not  have  been  so.  Suc- 
cess alone  is  held  to  justify  rebellion.  But  how 
is  success  always  to  be  ensured  ?  Shaftesbury 
and  his  friends  thought,  when  they  consulted, 
that  success  might  be  attained;  Monmouth,  a 
military  man,  was  very  confident  of  success 
after  a  little  waiting;  Shaftesbury  was  more 
confident,  snd  resented  delay.  Either  of  these 
was  as  nicely  to  be  right  as  any  or  most  who,  at 
a  distance  of  time,  judge  that  success  was  im- 
probable. Charles  IL's  misgovemment  was 
now  intense  and  inveterate;  and  this  at  least 
now-a-days  will  not  be  questioned,  that  subjects 
are  justified,  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  suc- 
cess, in  rebelling  against  great  misgovern ment, 
otherwise  irremoiiable;  for  the  doctrines  of  di- 
vine right  and  unconditional  non-resistance, 
which  men  like  Burnet  and  Tillotson  preached 
to  Russell  in  his  last  days,  and  which  Russell 
spurned  at  the  cost  of  life,  have  lon^  since  gone 
to  that  limbo  of  disrepute  into  which  many  other 
devices  of  despots  and  fictions  of  priests  have 
|«ssed  away.*' 

Shaftesbury  escaped,  in  the  disguise  of  a 
Presbyterian  minister,  by  way  of  Harwich, 
to  Amsterdam,  where  he  arrived  in  Decem- 
ber. To  protect  himself  from  the  danger  of 
being  delivered  over  to  the  English  Govern- 
ment, he  petitioned  to  be  naturalized  as  a 
citizen  of  Amsterdam.  The  petition  was 
granted^as  five  years  later  a  similar  petition 
w^^  granted  to  Bishop  Burnet  in  the  reign 
of  James  II.  But  he  aid  not  long  eiy  oy  the 
security  of  this  asylum.  He  was  seized 
with  gout  at  the  end  of  December,  and 
lingered  in  great  agony  until  he  died,  on 
the  2l8t  of  January,  1683,  in  the  sixty-sec- 
ond year  of  his  age. 

Of  his  character  it  is  difficult  to  speak 
with  definite  precision.  This  difficulty  is 
caused  both  by  the  complexity  of  the  char- 
acter itself,  and  by  the  rapid  mutations  of 
events  in  which  he  lived.   It  is  also  difficult 
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to  frame  a  judgment  in  direct  oppositicn 
to  that  which  has  been  pronounced  by  the 
most  brilliant  poet  6£  one  age  and  the 
most  brilliant  essayist  of  another.  The 
dazzling  rhetoric  of  Macaulay  only  repeats 
and  intensifies  the  blow  which  was  first 
struck  by  the  mighty  verse  of  Dryden.  It 
is  fearful  odds  to  take  up  the  gloves  against 
Dryden,  Butler,  Hallam,  and  Macaulay. 
Yet  this  is  the  feat  which  Mr.  Christie 
has  Tcntured  to  undertake.  The  passion 
for  redressing  the  scapegoats  of  history 
may  as  often  proceed  from  a  love  of  justice 
as  from  a  love  of  paradox.  We  allow  to 
the  panegyrists  of  Robespierre  and  Ti- 
berius the  merit  of  preferring  truth  to 
injustice,  and  of  being  willing  to  face  the 
trouble  of  correcting  error  rather  than  aid 
the  servile  propagation  of  its  dogmas. 
Mr.  Christie  has  not  ventured  on  a  task 
so  unpopular  or  so  unpromising  as  the 
defence  of  Robespierre  or  Tiberius,  and 
Englishmen  ought  to  be  grateful  for  the 
industry  and  knowledge  which  he  has 
exhibited  in  defending  the  character  of  the 
most  eminent  of  Parliamentary  leaders 
between  the  time  of  Clarendon  and  the 
time  of  Halifax.  The  result  of  his  labour 
is  not  barren.  If  we  do  not  agree  that 
Shaftesbury  deserves  all  the  good  that  his 
last  biographer  says  of  him,  we  cannot 
but  admit  that  he  has  not  deserved  the 
unmitigated  reprehension  which  contempo- 
rary enmity  and  traditional  prejudice  man- 
aged to  stamp  on  his  private  and  public 
character. 

First,  as  to  his  private  character.  Shaftes- 
bury is  accused  by  Dnrdeu  of  the  acts 
and  the  consequences  of  the  grossest  prof- 
ligacy. We  think  the  accusation  wholly 
groundless.  Shaftesbury  lived  in  two  dis- 
tinct periods  of  our  history ;  the  one  a  period 
of  rigid  and  enforced  morality,  the  other 
of  general  and  approved  licentiousness.  He 
was  no  Puritan  when  Puritanism  was  in 
the  ascendant.  Yet  Puritan  censors  have 
chronicled  no  proven  specific  acts  of  pro- 
fligacy against  him.  The  aspersions  on 
his  morality  became  rife  in  an  age  when 
the  generality  of  courtiers  and  politicians 
either  were,  or  wished  to  be  thought,  im- 
moral. It  is  hardly  likely  that  if  he  was 
notoriously  licentious  at  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth,  he  should  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Barebone's  Parliament  and 
of  the  Council  of  State.  It  is  equally  un- 
likely that,  if  he  was  ostensibly  moral  in 
the  days  of  the  Commonwealth,  he  should 
have  broken  out  into  flagrant  immorality 
after  the  Restoration.  Nor  is  it  likely  that 
a  man  who  was  thrice  married,  and  whose 
private  letters  are  fidUof  the.  tenderness 
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his  domestic  affections,  should  have 
been  gnilty  of  extreme  profligacy,  udIcbs 
^we  also  impute  to  him  a  aark  and  habitual 
hypocrisy,  which  is  inconsistent  not  only 
with  the  tenor  of  his  general  conduct,  but 
with  that  of  the  satire  by  which  he  was 
most  vehemently  assailed.  It  is  not  likely 
that  a  man  so  beloved  in  his  own  family, 
by  his  own  servants,  and  by  such  men  as 
J>ocke,  could  have  been  systematically  dis- 
Bolute.  But  it  is  very  likely  that  a  man 
who  took  the  foremost  part  in  public 
aflHairs,  who  was  a  zealous,  busy,  and  dex- 
terous politician,  a  vehement  and  formida- 
ble debater,  did  in  an  age  of  violent  fac- 
tions, make  many  enemies,  and  that  some 
of  these  enemies  did  avenge  themselves  on 
him  by  scurrilities  which  the  loose  morality 
of  the  age  would  most  readily  appreciate 
and  believe.  The  infirmity  which  was 
caused  by  his  accident  at  Breda  suggested 
a  calumny  on  which  the  dirty  hacks  who 
scribbled  in  garrets  could  hardly  be  sup- 
posed to  deny  themselves  the  luxury  of 
enlarging,  and  which  would  be  far  more 
damaging  than  the  mere  charge  of  sen- 
suality. 

But  the  defence  of  his  public  character 
is  not  so  easy.  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper 
filled  to9  conspicuous  a  place  in  the  eyes 
of  men  to  escape  remark.  For  thirty 
years  he  was  an  object,  more  or  less,  of 
public  notice  and  comment.  It  was  im- 
possible not  to  know  what  he  said  and  did 
m  that  time,  although  the  motives  of  his 
acts  and  his  words  might  be  misconstrued. 
And  his  political  career  was  certainly 
marked  by  glaring  inconsistencies.  He 
was,  successively,  a  Colonel  in  the  King's 
Army,  and  a  Field-Marshal-General "  in 
the  Army  of  the  Parliament.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  State  under 
Cromwell;  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Parliamentary  opposition  to  Cromwell; 
he  was  intimate  with  Cromwell;  and  — 
when  Oliver  was  in  his  grave  —  he  at- 
tacked his  memory  with  unjustifiable 
abuse.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  State  under  Richard  Cromwell,  and  he 
intrigued  with  Monk  to  upset  Richard 
Cromwell's  government.  He  had  served 
in  the  Parliamentary  Army,  and  he  was  a 
most  active  co-operator  with  those  who 
destroyed  the  power  of  that  Army.  He 
served  under  the  Crovemment  which  had 
put  the  King  to  death ;  and  he  sat  as  one 
of  the  judges  who  passed  sentence  of  death 
on  the  men  by  whom  the  King  had  been 
condemned.  At  a  critical  epoch,  when  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.  became  morally 
certain,  and  when  it  was  most  desirable 
that  his  restoration  should  be  fetter^  by 


restrictions,  a  statesman  who  had  aban- 
doned the  Royal  for  the  Parliamentary 
cause  might  be  supposed  to  be  especially 
earnest  &t  the  imposition  of  constitutional 
restrictions.  Yet  Cooper,  who  had  lefi 
the  cause  of  Charles  i.  for  that  of  the 
Parliament,  and  that  of  the  Parliament  for 
that  of  Charles  IL,  went  to  Breda  and  ne- 
gotiated the  return  of  Charles  II.  without 
any  .restrictions  at  all.  As  a  member  of 
the  "Cabal,''  he  helped  to  frame  the 
Triple  Alliance,  the  best  measure  of 
Charles's  foreign  policy.  As  a  member  of 
the  same  Ministry,  he  was  instrumental  in 
undoing  his  own  good  handiwork.  Being  a 
Protestant,  and  having  been  a  Presbjrte- 
rian,  he  humoured  the  personal  prejudices 
of  the  King,  and  the  mercantile  jealousies 
of  the  nation  against  our  Protestant  allies. 
In  the  office  of  the  highest  dignity  and 
gravity,  he  condescended  to  stimulate  the 
most  ignoble  passions  of  the  nation  by 
bounding  the  watchwords  "Delenda  est 
Carthago  "  against  the  Dutch.  As  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  he  tolerated  the 
"  stop  of  the  Exchequer."  As  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, he  eloquently  eulogized  the  good- 
ness of  the  King  in  publishing  his  Declara- 
tion of  Indulgence.  As  leader  of  the  op- 
position, he  denounced  the  Indulgence 
which  he  had  belauded.  He  proposed 
penalties  against  known  Papists  and  tests 
against  suspected  Papists.  He  traded  on 
the  terror  inspired  by  the  Popish  Plot.  He 
magnified  and  encouraged  the  fears  of  the 
Protestant  Alarmists.  He  threatened  re- 
peatedly, vigorously,  and  almost  trium- 
phantly, the  succession  of  the  Duke  of 
York.  He  suggested  and  abetted  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth.  He  was 
within  an  ace  of  anticipating  the  treason 
which  cost  that  reckless  youth  his  head  a 
few  years  later.  Finally,  to  escape  the 
death  of  a  traitor,  he  sought  the  death  of 
an  exile. 

Such  was  his  career.  No  one  can  deny 
that  it  was  exciting,  brilliant,  meteoric. 
Few  will  assert  that  it  was  wholly  un- 
serviceable to  mankind.  As  Cooper  —  as 
Lord  Ashley — as  Lord  Shaftesbury,  he 
riveted  the  attention  first  of  a  party,  next 
of  a  people  upon  his  conduct.  By  his  dex- 
terity as  a  tactician,  by  his  eloquence  and 
adroitness  as  a  debater,  and  by  the  singu- 
lar versatility  of  his  opinions,  he  excited 
the  wonder  of  all  England.  As  the  author 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  he  has  earned 
the  thanks  of  all  sober  lovers  of  liberty  in 
all  ages.  On  the  whole,  there  is  much  in 
his  career  to  inspire  in  us  the  sort  of  ad- 
miration which  it  inspired  in  his  contem- 
poraries.  But  it  inspires  nothing  more. 
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We  do  not  rise  from  this  most  careful, 
thoughtful,  and  friendly  biography  with 
the  sentiments  which  Air.  Christie  feels 
towards  his  hero  and  desires  to  impart 
to  us.  But  neither  do  we  rise  from  it  with 
the  sentiments  which  found  expression  in 
the  powerful  invective  of  Dryden,or  in  the 
foul-mouthed  vituperation  of  Otway.  We 
admit  much  that  Mr.  Christie  says  so  well 
and  forcibly.  We  admit  that  in  an  age 
such  as  that  in  which  Ashley  Cooper  lived 
change  of  opinion  and  change  of  policy 
are  necessary  conditions  of  life  to  many 
public  men.  We  admit  that  English  poli- 
ticians of  his  own  and  of  a  later  date 
changed  their  party  and  their  professions 
as  often  as  he  did.  AVe  remember  Monk 
and  Montague  and  Manchester.  We  ad- 
mit that  French  statesmen  of  the  last 
thirty  years  have  changed  their  politics 
and  their  professions  with  a  readiness 
equal  to  that  shown  by  the  worst  trimmers 
and  turncoats  of  Charles's  and  Wilriam's 
reigns.  AVe  admit  that  Dryden,  who  as- 
sailed Shaftesbury,  was  a  more  unprin- 
cipled politician  than  the  victim  of  his 
satire ;  and  that  he  was  venal,  which 
Shaftesbury  was  not.  But  this  defence, 
although  good  as  a  defence,  is  valueless  as 
a  panegyric.  It  is  not  suflBcient  to  elevate 
its  subject  into  the  higher  and  purer 
sphere  of  those  who  by  the  consistent  ad- 
vocacy of  great  principles  have  vindicated 
their  own  profession  of  the  noblest  quali- 
ties and  earned  the  profoundest  veneration 
of  mankind.  i 

To  us  it  seems  that  Shaftesbury  does 
not  rise  much  above  the  rank  of  a  first- 
rate  Parliamentary  leader.  This  place 
cannot  be  denied  him.  The  imperfect  re- 
mains of  his  speeches  show  him  to  have 
been  singularly,  in  those  days  unprece- 
dently,  powerful  in  debate.  He  was  vig- 
orous and  subtle  both  in  assault  and  de- 
fence. He  may  be  called  the  father  and 
inventor  of  our  modern  debating.  He  all 
but  ruled  the  house  of  Lords  when  the 
Lords  ruled  the  opinions,  if  not  the  purses, 
of  the  people.  This  praise  is  due  to  him 
without  qualification.  But  when  we  talk 
of  great  patriots  and  great  statesmen,  we 
thiuk  of  other  qualities  and  other  names ; 
the  staid  and  steadfast  courage  of  Hampden 

—  the  unquenchable  resolution  of  Prynne 

—  the  self-devotion  of  Sidney  and  Russell 

—  and  the  ardent  love  of  England  which 
neither  disappointment  nor  disease  could 
extinguish  in  the  breast  of  Chatham.  We 
think  of  that  strong  sense  of  duty  which 
animated  Washington  in  one  age  and  Wel- 
lington in  another,  and  we  ask  what  claim 
has  Shaftesbury  to  a  place  among  such  ? 


It  is  not  becanse  he  was  inconsistent 
that  we  blame  him,  but  because  his  incon- 
sistencies were  regulated  by  a  prudential 
regard  to  times  and  circumstances.  There 
is  at  least  a  modicum  of  truth  in  Butler's 
verses  quoted  by  Mr.  Christie  :  — 

**  H'  had  seen  three  govemmeats  ran  down. 
And  had  a  hand  in  every  one; 
Was  for  'em  and  against  'em  all. 
Bat  barbarous  when  they  came  to  fkU  : 
For,  by  trepanning  th'  old  to  ruin, 
He  made  his  interest  with  the  new  one; 
Played  true  and  faithful,  though  against 
His  conscience,  and  was  still  adranoed  : 
For  by  the  witchcraft  of  rebellion 
Transformed  t*  a  feeble  state-chameleon. 
By  giving  aim  from  side  to  side 
He  never  failed  to  save  his  tide. 
Bat  got  the  start  of  every  state. 
And,  at  a  change,  ne'er  came  too  late; 
Could  turn  his  word,  and  oath,  and  £iith. 
As  many  ways  as  in  a  lathe; 
By  taming  wriggle,  like  a  screw, 
lot'  highest  trust,  and  out  for  new." 

No  one  can  read  this  biography  and  as- 
sert that  Shaftesbury  was  inspired  by  an 
enthusiastic  devotion  to  any  principle  of 
politics.    His  guiding  principles  were  love 
of  excitement  and  love  of  power.   '*  The 
applause  of  listening  Senates  to  command 
was  with  him  a  joy  hardly  inferior  to  that 
of  directing  the  Councils  and  dispensing 
the  patronage  of  the  Crown.    The  rapture 
of  Parliamentary  strife  was  to  him  as 
great  a  delight  as  the  partition  of  Parlia- 
mentary spoils.  His  temperament,  affected 
by  hiH  bodily  maladies,  found  a  pleasant 
counter-irritation  in  the  conflicts  of  the 
Senate.    The  vanity  which  so  often  co- 
exists with  temperaments  like  bis  was 
pleased  and  gratified  bv  the  attention,  the 
wonder  and  the  fear  which  he  alternately 
excited.    To  head  a  great  party ;  to  io- 
spire  a  strong  feeling,  either  of  fear  or 
sympathy ;  to  coax  the  King  at  one  time ; 
to  frighten  him  at  another ;  to  be  asked  to 
take  office ;  to  exchange  the  highest  office 
for  the  power  and  applause  belonging  to 
the  tribune  of  the  people ;  these  were  his 
pleasures  and  delights.   And  let  it  be  ac- 
knowledged in  justice  to  his  memory  that 
he  sought  neither  office  nor  position  for 
their  mone^-value  —  and  that  in  an  age 
when  Enghahmen  of  all  partief^  Tories 
and  Whigs,  patriots  and  courtiers  took 
money  for  their  votes  and  their  speeches ; 
when  the  King  asked  for  French  gold  and 
Algernon  Sidney  did  not  refuse  it,  Shaftes- 
bury was  untainted  by  corruption.  This 
would  be  no  great  praise  in  our  days,  bat 
it  was  very  great  in  his. 

Mr.  Christie  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
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our  estimate  of  his  hero.  We  cannot 
lace  him  in  the  pure  empyrean  of  those 
igher  spirits  who  gave  up  their  mortal 
lives  to  toil  for  the  good  of  others.  But 
we  do  recognize  in  him  an  ambition,  an 
energy  of  mind,  a  power  of  work,  and  a 
power  of  debating,  which  cannot,  indeed, 
by  themselves  entitle  a  man  to  the  epithet 
of  "  great,*'  but  without  which  no  English- 
man in  public  life  can  hope  to  attain  great- 
ness. And  we  sincerely  thank  Mr.  Chris- 
tie for  this  his  labour  of  love  in  placing 
before  this  generation  so  minute,  complete, 
and  interesting  a  record  of  one  who  was 
not  only  a  consummate  master  of  parlia- 
mentary elocjuence,  but  a  powerful  leader 
of  the  English  people  in  a  most  critical 
era  of  its  history.  It  would  be  uiyust  to 
Shaftesbury  to  ch-^e  this  article  without 
quoting  two  anecdotes  which  prove  the 
keenness  of  discei  ument  which  he  evinced 
on  the  ordinary  occasions  of  life,  and 
which  doubtless  guided  him  in  his  political 
strategy.   The  m^st  story  is  — 

**  Soon  after  the  restoration  of  King  Charles 
the  Second,  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  and  he 
having  diced  together  at  the  Cbaocellor's,  as 
they  w^re  returning  home  he  said  to  my  Lord 
Southampton,  *  Yonder  Mrs.  Ann  Hyde  (for  so 
as  I  remember  he  styled  her)  is  certainly  married 
to  one  of  the  brothers.*  The  Earl,  who  was  a 
friend  to  the  Chancellor,  treated  this  as  a  chi- 
mera, and  asked  him  bow  so  wild  a  fancy  could 
got  into  his  head.  *  Assure  yoarself,  sir,'  re- 
plied he,  *  it  is  so.  A  concealed  respect,  how- 
ever suppressed,  showed  itself  so  plainly  in  the 
looks,  voice,  and  manner  wherewith  her  mother 
oar?ed  to  her,  or  offered  her  of  every  dish,  that 
it  ia  impossible  but  it  must  be  so.*  *' 

**  The  second  story  is  of  Lord  Ashley  and  Sir 
Richard  Onslow  having  been  invited  to  dinner 
by  Sir  John  Denham,  in  order  that  he  might 
have  their  advice  about  a  project  he  had  of 
marrying  his  housekeeper.  The  serious  ques- 
tion having  been  formally  opened  to  them  for 
their  opinion.  Sir  Richard  Onslow  was  going  to 
reply,  when  Lord  Ashley  interrupted  him  by 
asking  Sir  John  a  question  which,  in  short,  was 
this,  *•  whether  he  were  not  already  married  7  ' 
Sir  John,  after  a  little  demur,  answered,  *  Tes, 
truly,  he  was  married  the  day  before.*  Lord 
Ashley  immediately  replied  that  there  was  no 
need  of  their  advice,  and  begged  to  be  presented 
to  the  lady.  As  they  were  returning  to  London 
in  their  coach,  *  I  am  obliged  to  you,*  said  Sir 
Richard,  *  for  preventing  my  running  into  a 
discourse  which  coald  never  have  been  forgiven 
me,  if  I  bad  spoke  out  what  I  was  going  to  say. 
But  as  for  Sir  John,  he,  methinks,  ou$cht  to  cut 
your  throat  fbr  your  civil  qaestion.  How  could 
it  possibly  enter  into  your  head  to  ask  a  man 
who  had  solemnly  invited  us  on  purpose  to  have 
our  advice  about  a  marriage  he  intended,  bad 
gravely  proposed  the  woman  to  us,  and  suffered 


us  seriously  to  enter  into  the  debate,  whether 
he  was  already  married  or  no  ?  *  *  The  man 
and  the  manner,  replied  Sir  Anthony,  •  gave 
me  suspicion  that,  having  done  a  foolish  thing, 
he  was  desirous  of  covering  himself  with  the 
authority  of  our  advice.'  '* 


From  The  Comhill  Magazine. 
RIQUET  A  LA  HOUPPB. 

BY  MI88  THACKXBAT. 
II. 

I  HAD  another  letter  from  Sophy ;  she 
seemed  to  have  plenty  of  time  to  herself, 
and  it  was  a  relief  to  the  little  thing's  bub- 
ling-over  enthusiasm  to  pour  it  out  in  thin 
ink  upon  foreign  striped  paper.  But  my 
heart  mit^gave  me  when  I  opened  her  en- 
velope, and  found  how  many  sheets  one 
stamp  would  cover.  The  letter  was  dated 
August  3, 1870. 

"  Yesterday,"  Sophy  wrote,  "I  was  told 
that  a  •  demoiselle '  wished  to  speak  to  me. 
I  went  down  and  found  the  funniest  old 
woman  waiting  in  the  passage,  with  a  large 
straw  hat  and  a  little  parcel  in  her  hand. 
She  had  come  to  ask  for  news  of  you,  she 
said.  She  heard  we  were  English,  and  she 
had  called.  She  brought  us  a  present  of 
nuts,  and  a  bunch  of  dried  grass  and  in- 
vited us  to  her  farm.  I  shall  certainly  go  : 
old  Christine,  the  donkey-woman,  can 
show  us  the  way.  The  *  demoiselle V  name 
is  Honorine,  she  does  not  cultivate  the 
farm  herself — she  trots  about  in  her  black 
stockings,  and  lets  the  land  to  her  cousins, 
also  *  demoiselles.*  This  is  a  country 
where  the  women  till  the  land,  reap,  store, 
work  as  men  do  elsewhere.  They  are 
gentle,  not  unrefined,  very  contented  — 
as  who  should  not  be  who  has  real  work 
to  do  ?  They  see  the  grain  growing  that 
they  themselves  have  sown  as  they  sit 
knitting  of  an  evening  in  their  little  gal- 
leries. Their  cows  munch  the  hay  that 
they  have  reaped  and  stored  away,  they 
have  a  right  to  rest  when  their  day's  work 
is  over.  I  often  envy  them.  How  glad  I 
should  be  to  sow  ^rain  and  store  proven- 
der instead  of  reapmg  chaff  all  my  life  and 
the  fruit  of  other  people's  labours  I 

"Yesterday  the  sun  came  out  and  we 
went  to  buy  some  shady  hats  at  the  Etab- 
lissement,  where  they  told  us  we  should 
find  a  milliner.  The  way  led  through  a 
pine-wood,  by  a  little  winding-path  like  a 
green  ladder,  and  as  we  went  along  we 
met  two  nuns  coming  through  the  trees, 
and  looking  very  black  and  picturesque. 
I  suppose  they  had  been  to  visit  some  sick 
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person,  but  I  do  not  envy  them  as  I  envy 
the  peasant  women ;  their  lives  don't  seem 
to  be  real  lives  somehow,  but  made  up  to 
order,  just  as  much  as  my  own.  They 
passed  on  their  way  and  were  followed  by 
a  lady  out  of  a  fashion-book,  tripping  by 
on  hi^h  tottering  heels,  with  a  bunch  of 
wild  flowers  in  her  hand,  and  a  cane  —  I 
did  not  envy  her  at  all :  she  bowed  as  we 
went  by,  and  then,  right  at  our  feet,  we 
suddenlv  came  upon  a  flat  shining  roof^ 
and  we  heard  a  sound  rising  like  the  hum 
of  bees ;  and  looking  down  we  saw  a  bird's- 
view  of  a  great  wide  court,  with  galleries 
all  round  and  a  garden  beyond,  and  the 
tops  of  the  bats  of  grand  ladies  and  gentle* 
men  passing  backwards  and  forwards. 
Some  were  leaning  over  the  galleries,  some 
were  preparing  to  drive  off  in  open  car- 
riages, some  were  sitting  on  benches  in  the 
shade.  Besides  the  fine  ladies  there  were 
priests,  peasants,  and  the  old  donkey- 
woman  with  her  donkey  all  looking  like 
rolling  peas,  as  C.  used  to  say.  It  was 
almost  all  shade,  for  the  pine-woods  en- 
close the  bathing-house  on  every  side  ex- 
cept one.  The  mineral  waters  flow  out  of 
a  cleft  in  the  rocks,  the  torrent  dashes 
along  a  granite  basin,  across  which  this 

freat  house  is  built.  You  cannot  think 
ow  strange  it  seems  to  find  a  busy  world 
such  as  this  one  hidden  away  deep  in  the 
wooded  ravine.  The  people  starea  at  us  a 
little  as  we  came  down  by  a  bridge  lead- 
ing from  one  of  the  galleries.  Christine, 
the  donkey-woman,  knew  us  and  nodded, 
peasants  went  by  holding  little  bottles  of 
the  water  which  they  were  carrying  awav 
to  their  mountains.  Old  Honorine,  with 
her  wide  straw  hat  and  her  two  tidy  black 
legs,  and  another  round  parcel  under  her 
arm,  trotted  past  as  usual,  very  busy  about 
something  or  other. 

"  Sylvia  said  it  all  looked  like  a  willow- 
pattern  plate,  and  so  it  did,  bridges, 
strange  trees,  pavilions  and  galleries,  la- 
dies coming  and  going  in  lonz  Chinese- 
looking  dresses  witn  floatins  ends.  There 
was  a  straight  walk  edged  with  poppies 
and  strange  plants,  unlike  any  I  have  ever 
seen  anywhere  else.  Up  above  in  the 
wood  we  had  heard  a  hum  of  voices,  but 
here  down  below  all  was  a  curious  silence 
—  the  pine-woods  seemed  to  absorb  the 
sounds  and  to  keep  them  wandering 
among  their  labyrinths  of  stems  and 
branches.  As  we  crossed  one  of  the 
bridges  we  met  a  cardinal  in  pturple,  fol- 
lowed by  his  confessor.  They  were  both 
reading  in  their  breviaries — but  they 
looked  up  and  bowed  very  politely  and 
then  went  on  with  theur  devotions.  Syl- 


via sate  on  the  side  of  the  bridge  and 
stared  at  them  with  all  her  big  eyes.  At 
the  end  of  the  alley  I  recognized  our  d^ 
vote  from  the  hotel,  who  nearly  prostrated 
herself  on  the  pathway  when  the  cardinal 
went  by  for  the  second  time.  I  suppose 
these  waters  are  good  for  the  clergy,  we 
met  so  many  priests  —  poor  things,  they 
tottered  along,  pale  ana  emaciated,  and 
unlike  the  cardinal  who  paced  firmly  down 
the  avenue  between  the  poppies  in  his  pur- 
ple stockings. 

One  old  priest  was  resting  on  a  bench. 
Two  stout  peasant  women  came  up,  and 
sat  down  on  either  side  of  him. 

^ '  £h  bien,  Monsieur  Babot,  comment 
9a  va?  * 

**  *  Gently,  gently,'  said  he. 

"  I  have  tried  to  draw  them,  and  the  pop- 
pies, and  the  sunset,  and  the  white  monk  I 
saw  looking  up  at  the  sky,  but  it  is  a  feeble 
little  sketch.  One  skein  of  yam  would  be 
of  more  use  to  me  if  I  could  spin  it.  While 
we  were  buying  our  Swiss  hats  at  the  stall 
under  the  sallery,  we  thought  we  saw  that 
little  Mr.  Rickets  we  met  at  Dorlicote  pass- 
ing along  the  opposite  side  of  the  court ; 
but  it  would  be  an  out-of-the  way  place 
for  him  to  have  come  to,  and  I  think  we 
must  have  been  mistaken.  Sylvia  too  was 
struck  by  the  likeness. 

I  am  not  more  happy  about  Sylvia  than 
I  was  when  I  last  wrote  to  you.  Papa 
does  not  see  how  she  feels  his  quick  woros, 
and  I  do  believe  it  is  from  mere  nervood- 
ness  on  both  sides  that  so  much  goes 
amiss.  I  must  leave  off  now  for  I  am  go- 
ing to  Chamonix  for  the  day.  I  wish  Syl- 
via could  come  in  my  place :  we  ought  to 
be  so  happy,  and  yet  these  wretched  mis- 
understandings seem  to  spoil  it  all.'* 

Poor  Sophy  I  she  was  not  contented 
with  her  lot  in  life,  but  even  Sophy  scarce- 
ly suspected  how  much  her  father's  slights 
and  angry  reproofs  affected  her  sister. 
Sylvia  told  me  all  about  this  time  long  af- 
terwards. Sometimes  she  used  to  wake 
up  at  night  and  cry.  ^  I  am  only  a  trouble 
to  every  one,''  she  used  to  say  to  herself. 
**  Oh,  how  happy  Sophy  is  to  be  clever  I 
She  can  make  mamma  forget  her  nerves, 
she  can  write  papa's  letters.  Everybody 
always  talks  to  her.  Even  the  little  baby 
likes  her  best,  because  she  can  play  such 
pretty  games.  Oh,  who  wouldn't  rather 
be  clever  than  beautiful  1 "  That  morning 
Sylvia  came  down  to  breakfast  very  much 
in  this  mind.  The  door  banged — her 
mother  «ive  a  nervous  shriek,  but  the 
Colonel,  for  once,  did  not  reprove  his 
daughter — he    was    pre-oocupied — his 
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five-pound  notes  were  running  short  —  I 
and  ne  was  proposing  to  go  oves  to  Cha- ' 
monix  to  call  at  the  banker's.  Mrs.  King  I 
immediately  gave  him  a  series  of  commis-  • 
dons  —  some  Liebeg'a  Extract,  half-a-yard ' 
of  pink  silk,  a  pair  of  India-rubber  over- 
shoes, some  Valerian,  some  small  corded 
bobbin,  a  packet  of  English  pins,  three- 
quarters  of  a  yard  of  narrow  black  edging. 

"I  had  better  take  Sophy."  said  the 
poor  man,  looking  distressed.  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  remember  half  these 
things." 

**  Couldn't  you  take  Sylvia  too  ?  "  said 
Mrs.  King,  nibbling  her  bread-and-butter. 

Sylvia  was  so  pleased  that  she  forgot 
she  was  pouring  out  the  coffee,  and  it  would 
have  all  run  over  if  her  father  had  not 
seized  her  hand  just  as  the  saucer  was  full 
to  overflowing. 

**  As  usual,"  he  said.  "  No,  I  can't  be 
Fesponsible  for  Sylvia.  When  she  ceases 
to  be  a  trouble  to  everybody,  then  '* 

**  Then  I  shall  never  go,'*  said  Sylie, 
trying  to  gulp  down  the  bitter  feeling  in 
her  throat. 

**  Don't  answer  impertinently,"  said  Col- 
onel King. 

Poor  Bylvial  she  said  no  more,  and 
went  on  with  her  breakfast  of  sour  bread 
and  ashes  and  waters  of  Babylon  ;  the  oof- 
fee  was  black  and  bitter,  the  crusts  nearly 
choked  her.  The  carriage  came  cheer- 
fully jingling  to  the  door  in  the  sun,  and 
Sophy  went  off  in  her  best  hat,  very  loath 
to  leave  Sylvia ;  but  she  was  used  to  leav- 
ing her  sister,  and  to  feeling  useful  herself, 
and  so  her  distress  did  not  last  all  the 
miles  that  lie  between  St  Pierre  and 
Charaonix. 

**  Sylie  shall  take  care  of  me,"  said  her 
mother,  kindly ;  she  shall  read  me  a  Por- 
teous  in  the  gallery.*' 

Porteous  was  Mrs.  King's  favourite 
book  of  sermons ;  and  here  is  Sylvia  sit- 
ting by  her  mother's  low  chair,  with  the 
balsaam-pots  on  the  edge  of  the  gallery, 
and  Sophy's  great  bunch  of  wildflowers  in 
a  jug  on  the  little  wooden  table  beside 
them,  and  she  is  reading  while  the  hills 
Bhine  and  brighten.  It  is  a  lovely  morn- 
ing, flecked  with  clouds;  one  gleam  of 
cool  green  light  is  on  the  opposite  hills ; 
there  come  occasional  jingles  of  bells,  for 
it  is  a  f§te  day.  Notwithstanding  the 
Saint,  many  of  the  people  are  at  work ; 
and  Virginie,  the  housemaid,  with  water 
from  the  well,  is  resting  by  tJie  roadside. 
The  old  gardening  woman  is  busy,  too,  in 
ber  patch  among  the  cabbages  and  carrots 
that  grow  in  orderly  array  to  the  sound 
of  the  torrent  below.   In  the  adjoining 
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fields  the  flax  is  laid  out  to  dry.  The  hills 
wave  into  soft  wreathii;^;  clouds.  The 
trees  are  laden  with  fruit.  The  lupins 
and  scarlet  runners  and  melons  are  all 
dazzling  together  in  the  garden.  Some 
child  down  below  is  singing  a  little  inar- 
ticulate song,  the  d6vote  conies  out  of  her 
room,  with  her  worsted  work  and  her  trail- 
ing gown,  on  her  way  to  breakfast,  and 
looks  out  upon  the  gallery. 

"A  beautiful  day,"  she  says.  "You 
are  reading  history,  mademoiselle  ?  " 

"  Sermon,"  says  Mrs.  King  gravely  in 
French. 

"  Ah !  this  earth,"  said  the  lady  from 
Marseilles,  with  a  gasp.  Happiness  is 
not  for  the  earth.  Only  in  the  Mei  is  he 
to  be  found.  You  do  not  come  down  to 
breakfast,"  with  a  shake  of  the  head. 

"No,  plutdty*  says  Mrs.  King,  with  a 
start,  still  in  French,  as  she  supposes. 

Then  the  breakfast-bell  rings,  and  a  lit- 
tle country-cart  drives  up  to  the  door  and 
some  one  sets  out. 

"It  looks  like  an  Englishman,"  said 
Sylie,  peeping  over.  "  I  suppose  he*s  come 
to  breakfast." 

"  Go  on,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  King. 

Sylie  went  on,  but  her  thoughts  were 
wandering  through  the  fresh  landscape  to 
Sophy  driving  alouff  the  pass  between  the 
white  mountains.  Temptation,  condemna- 
tion, sin  —  she  didn't  want  to  think  about 
them  all  just  then,  but  about  beautiful, 
sparkling  snow-crests,  about  peoole  who 
loved  each  other,  and  always  movea  slowly 
and  carefully.  Oh  1  she  ynust  make  them 
love  her.    She  would  try  to  be  good. 

"  The  fault  and  corruption  of  every  cof- 
fee-cup that  naturally  is  upset  of  the  off- 
spring of  Adam,  whereby  man  is  very  far 
gone,"  she  read  in  a  drawling  voice. 

»*  My  dear  1  what  are  you  saying  V  "  said 
her  mother.  "What  a  horrid  smell  of 
fried  potatoes !".... 

They  were  being  handed  round  in  the 
dining-room  at  that  moment,  hot  and  friz- 
zling, from  the  trap-door  in  the  wall ;  so 
were  the  cutlets  and  tomatoes,  and  yet 
the  Englishman  looked  as  if  he  did  not  like 
bis  breakfast.  Isidore,  the  waiter,  thought 
so  as  he  flew  round  in  his  white  waist<}oat. 
"  "What  a  pity  1  the  breakfast  was  good  — 
better  than  you  could  get  down  below  at 
the  baths." 

The  Englishman  said  everything  was 
excellent ;  but,  all  the  same,  he  was  evi- 
dently disappointed,  and  gazed  blankly  at 
the  devote,  who  was  fasting  elaborately, 
and  casting  up  her  eyes,  for  it  was  a 
Wednesday. 
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Then  a  quarter  of  an  hour  went  by  in 
flilence,  which  was  presently  interrupted 
by  a  screaming  organ  and  a  barking  of 
dogs,  and  a  dismal  opera  tune  outside, jar- 
ring sadly  enough  with  the  peaceful  flow 
of  the  torrent  and  the  sunshine.  A  man 
in  a  peaked  hat,  a  dark-faced  flnrl,  dressed 
like  a  man,  in  red,  with  a  red  ribbon  in 
her  hair  had  appeared  on  the  terrace. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  cries  the  girl, 
in  a  hoarse  voice,  look  and  see  the  Span- 
ish hoop  and  the  celebrated  water-trick, 
which  will  now  be  displayed ; "  and  she 
threw  herself  down  upon  the  ground  in 
her  juggler's  dress,  and  went  through  cer- 
tain evolutions  with  hoops  and  water- 
jugs. 

The  Englishman  had  left  the  table,  and 
was  standing  smoking  at  the  door  by  this 
time.  There  was  something  very  sad  and 
vexing  in  this  dismal  revelry.  The  poor 
bold-faced  girl  was  making  a  weary  living 
out  of  discord  and  contortion ;  her  shrieks 
and  gesticulations  filled  the  traveller  with 
pity ;  he  felt  in  his  pocket  for  some  money 
to  give  her ;  and  then  telling  M.  Isidore 
that  he  should  come  back  for  dinner,  pre- 
pared to  walk  away  down  the  village 
street.  As  he  turned  from  the  door,  a 
small  silver  coin  fell  at  his  feet,  and  the 
young  man  looked  up  and  saw  a  hand 
over  the  carved  ledge  of  the  wooden  bal- 
cony above. 

Sylvia,  overhead,  had  also  been  fumbling 
in  her  pocket  for  some  little  coin,  and  it 
was  her  hand  that  hung  for  a  moment  mid- 
air and  then  drew  back.  She  had  not 
many  coins  to  spare,  poor  little  maiden ; 
but  there  was  something  so  sad  in  the 
forced  merriment  of  the  two  itinerants; 
she  felt  so  sorry  for  them,  trudging  through 
this  lovely  world  deafened  to  its  music  by 
au  organ ;  bound  to  Spanish  hoops,  and 
tinselled  over  with  glitter  and  shabby 
scarlet,  that  she  sent  the  little  bit  of  piti- 
ful silver  after  them,  that  fell  at  Rickets* 
feet.  The  man  seized  upon  Tom's  two- 
franc  piece,  and  got  tipsy  with  it  after- 
wards. The  girl  kept  Sylvia's  mite  care- 
fully for  her  needs.  Rickets  walked  away, 
still  smoking  his  pipe. 

.  .  .  And  a  little  more  attention,  for  I 
am  sure,  my  dear  child,  that  you  would 
not  wish  to  continue  giving  us  so  much 
anxiety,'*  concluded  Mrs.  King  up  in  the 
gallery.  "And  now  run  out.  xou  look 
quite  pale,  and  the  fresh  air  will  do  you 
good.   Take  Quince  with  you.*' 

Sylvia  felt  her  heart  so  heavy  and  de- 
sponding that  she  was  glad  to  escape ;  but 
Quince  was  a  dreadful  infliction.  Quince 
was  her  mother's  maid,  whe  hated  walking, 


and  was  no  friend  to  Sylvia.  She  pat  on 
a  sour  l^lack  face  to  go  out  in,  and  was 
always  half  an  hour  studying  it  in  the 
glass,  and  tying  her  bonnet-strings  and 
changing  her  shoes.  Sylie  waited  for  her 
ever  so  long  in  front.  The  French  lady 
who  was  slowly  perambulating  the  terrace 
told  her  they  had  had  a  stranger  to  break- 
fast —  a  gentleman,  who  had  little  appe- 
tite, she  said,  and  who  had  walked  away 
down  the  village. 

It  looked  all  alive  and  busy  in  the  beau- 
tiful sun-glitter  upon  the  snow  peaks  and 
tiled  roofs.  Little  Josephine,  the  one 
baby  in  the  place,  sat  in  her  go-cart  at  her 
mother's  shop-door.  The  old  cretin  was 
polishing  her  brass  pans ;  they  all  dazzled 
and  twinkled,  so  did  the  windows  of  the 
old  grey  convent  that  stands  in  the  little 
Grand'  Place  on  its  venerable  arches, 
where  the  grocer  has  hung  candles  and 
flsisks  of  country-wine.  The  fountain  was 
falling  sparkling  into  the  stone  basin, 
where  the  cactus  grows.  It  has  been 
trained  like  a  cup  to  catch  the  falling  wa- 
ters. The  lights  were  shining  on  the  little 
green  bower,  where  the  old  villagers  were 
already  sitting  pledging  each  others*  asth- 
mas and  rheumatisms. 

It  was  a  fete-day,  and  some  early  mass 
was  about  to  begin  in  the  church  of  St. 
Damien  and  St.  reter  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  place.  The  village  women,  with 
their  smart  kerchiefs  and  gold  ornaments 
stood  waiting  round  about  the  door.  Here 
and  there  some  old  fellows  from  the  moun- 
tain, with  long  coats  and  brass  buttons 
like  Mr.  Lul worth's,  stood  dis^cussing  the 
war  or  the  crops,  or  Jean  Martin's  new 
house  on  the  mountain.  The  little  bell 
came  swinging  up  the  street  and  echoing 
along  the  valley.  The  villagers  stood  in 
groups,  waiting  for  the  service  to  begin, 
or  followed  one  another  in  straggling  pro- 
cession to  the  great  doors  of  the  church, 
where  the  incense  was  burning  and  the 
lights  twinkling  in  darkness,  and  the  shin- 
ing little  figures  hanging  high  overhead. 
The  three  priests  had  come  across  the 
graveyard  from  the  melancholy  home 
where  they  lived.  The  long  grass  ^rew  in 
front  of  it ;  the  shutters  flapped.  I  know 
not  why  it  looked  so  sad  when  everything 
else  was  bright  in  the  little  village.  People 
passing  by  could  see  glimpses  of  black 
soutanes  hanging  up  from  pegs  in  the  dis- 
mantled rooms. 

A  lane  leads  paist  the  Presbytery  from 
the  village  to  the  Devil's  Bridge  below. 
Along  the  lane  old  Christine  is  trudginsr. 
She  greets  her  acquaintances,  and  nods 
kindly  to  Riokets,  wno  is  now  sitting  on  a 
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log  by  tbe  roadside,  finishinrr  his  cigar. 
He  points  to  a  green  cross-path,  and  asks 
if  it  leads  to  the  baths  ?  **  x  es,"  she  says. 
Poor  old  ChristiQe,  plodding  hour  after 
hour  by  her  donkey,  should  know  all  the 
paths  and  roads  about  the  place  ;  as  she 
travels  on  with  a  dirty  old  smiling  face, 
and  beiit  shoulders,  and  clum;^y  shoes, 
while  flowers  are  scattered  at  her  feet  and 
garlands  hang  overhead. 

Rickets  moralizes  a  little  to  himself,  as 
he  watches  her  along  the  way ;  presently 
he  hears  some  more  voices  at  the  turn  of 
the  road. 

**  It  i<^  going  to  rain,  I  tell  you ;  look  at 
them  clouds.  Nor  can  I  possibly  keep 
hup.  Miss,  if  you  walk  so  fast;  nor  would 
it  be  expected  that  I  should."  The  voice 
sounded  so  vulgar  and  disagreeable,  and 
jarred  so  with  the  surrounding  quiet,  that 
Rickets,  to  avoid  it,  rose  from  nis  log  and 
went  on  by  the  pretty  green  path  that  led 
from  the  high  road  to  the  torrent. 

Sylie,  wilful  for  once,  came  on  with  the 
scolding  maid. 

**  Nor  are  we,  in  any  ways,  on  the  way 
to  the  farm,  Miss  Sylvia,"  continued 
Quince. 

**  There  is  Christine,  I  will  ask  her,"  said 
Sylie,  starting  forward. 

She  set  off  running,  and  she  caught  up 
to  the  old  woman  in  a  minute,  bhe  did 
not  see  that  Quince  was  not  following. 
The  maid  had  stopped  short  in  high  dudg- 
eon, had  turned,  and  was  walking  straight 
home  again.  It  would  be  easy  to  complain 
of  Miss  Sylvia :  and  Quince  knew  by  ex- 
perience that  such  complaints  were  gener- 
ally believed. 

Sylie,  looking  back,  saw  her  well  on  her 
way  homewards,  toiling  up  the  steep  in 
her  grand  yellow  bonnet.  The  clock 
Rtruck  ten  from  the  spire  overhead. 
Rickets  heard  it  down  by  the  rushing  tor- 
rent. 

'*  Yes,  this  was  the  way  to  the  Ferme 
au  Pr^,"  said  the  old  donkey-woman  to 
Sylvia ;  who  then  asked  her  if  she  was  not 
going  to  church.  "  No,  she  did  not  go," 
said  Christine;  "she  had  to  take  her 
donkey  to  the  baths,  where  a  sick  lady  w>is 
waiting  for  a  ride.  One  must  earn  one's 
livelihood  and  food  for  the  donkey. 
Heaven  is  for  the  rich,"  she  said,  **  not  for 
the  poor.  Honorine  was  a  propridtaire 
and  had  time  for  mass,  not  she  ;  it  was  all 
she  could  do  to  feed  herself  and  her 
donkey  and  her  little  sick  grandchild." 
Then  she  told  Sylvia  to  go  straight  on; 
there  was  no  mistaking  the  road. 

The  sweet  freshness  of  the  early  morn- 
irig  made  all  the  breezy  winding  roads 


etill  sweeter.  Sylvia  looked  once  more  at 
the  retreating  Quince,  and  then  went  on 
her  wilful  way,  hurrying  as  she  went  —  a 
slender  figure  flying  up  the  steep  that 
leads  to  the  hill  beyond  the  Devil's  Bridge. 
There  the  torrent  falls  through  the  green 
mossy  glen ;  the  cool  spray  dashes  across 
the  fern-grown  road ;  some  of  it  lay  on  her 
thick  hair  as  she  hurried  on  her  way.  The 
light  was  on  the  hedges,  where  wild  roses 
were  still  hanging  and  autumn  berries 
shin'ng.  Mont  Blanc  itself,  great  moun- 
tain that  it  is,  shines  with  the  morning,  of 
which  the  flames  brighten  every  peak,  or 
fly  with  the  shifting  sunlight. 

As  Sylvia  wandered  on  the  great  peaks 
seemed  to  rise  white  against  the  blue; 
winding  paths  unfolded  ;  copses,  pine- 
woods,  green  fields,  succeeded  one  another. 
The  little  village  on  its  rocky  battlements 
was  far  away  now.   It  was  all  happy, 
lovely,  and  harmonious.    Sylvia  did  not 
think  that  of  all  the  landscape  she  was, 
perhaps,  the  sweetest  sight.    The  wood 
was  so  cool,  so  green,  so  still,  all  the  trees 
seemed  to  circle  round  and  round  her, 
dancing  and  closing  in.    Once  they  opened 
out  to  let  two  old  ladies  pass  by  —  two- 
funny  old  ladies  in  frill  caps  tied  close  to  • 
their  faces,  with  straw  hats  on  the  top  of 
the  caps  and  gorgeous  handkerchiefs,  and 
gold  ornaments  tied  round  their  brown, 
old  necks.    Thej  stopped  short,  and  stood, 
nodding  and  smiling. 

"  IIow-d*y'-de  ?  "  says  the  first  with  the 
crimson  kerchief.  "  Are  you  going  to  the 
fairies'  kitchen  V  " 

Sylie  felt  sure  this  smiling  old  fairy  had 
just  come  from  it  herself.  The  girl  smiled. 
She  answered  that  she  was  going  to  the 
Ferme  au  Pr6. 

**  Straight  on  by  the  mossy  rocks,"  the 
old  women  both  said,  still  nodding  their 
heads.  Then  one  of  them,  with  a  yellow 
kerchiefi  asked  if  she  was  from  Paris.  **1 
have  a  nephew  there,  a  coachman,"  said 
she. 

"  Not  from  Paris  1  *'  cries  the  other ; 
"from  England!  farther  still.  He !  I  have 
heard  of  England.  I  have  read  of  Eng- 
land in  a  book.  Your  king  is  gone  to- 
fight  the  Saracens  in  the  Holy  Land,  and 
his  bride  is  the  Empress  Matilda.  I  know^ 
many  things  in  my  cottage  in  the  forest,*^ 
said  the  old  lady.  Here  the  yellow  ker> 
chief^  who  seemed  more  interested  in  the 
present,  interrupted  her  friend. 

"  Are  you  a  bride  V  "  she  said. 

Sylie  blushed,  and  said  **No,"  and  both 
the  old  ladies  smiled  approvingly. 

"We  are  not  married,"  says  old  crim- 
son kerchiefl   ^  There  is  happiness  in  all 
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Rtates  for  the  sober  and  laborious.  You 
have  many  heathen  in  England/'  she 
added,  lingering  and  shaking  her  head  as 
phe  tucked  her  umbrella  under  her  arm. 
Then  politely,  to  make  up,  "There  is  also 
but  little  religion  at  St.  Pierre.  Our 
bishop  is  80  often  ill." 

**  Don't  believe  her,"  said  the  coach- 
man's aunt.  "  Monseigneur  is  at  the 
baths  down  below ;  he  will  soon  be  better, 
and  there  is  the  fdte  next  month,  and 
the  great  fair  for  the  animals.  The 
pens  de  Chamonix  and  others  come  driv- 
ing their  beasts  over  the  mountains ;  there 
are  cows,  and  pores,  and  goats.  Ah  I  you 
should  be  here  to  see.  They  are  all  in  the 
Prfl  behind  the  inn,  so  fat,  so  clean  I " 

Then  the  old  ladies  trotted  off  smiling, 
arm-in-arm,  leaning  on  their  tall  um- 
brellas. 

Sylie  looked  after  them,  almost  expect- 
ing to  see  them  slip  into  one  of  the  granite 
rocks  along  the  road,  for  their  weather- 
beaten,  worn  faces  might  have  been  cut 
from  the  brown  stone.  People  do  become 
part  of  the  worlds  they  live  in.  Who 
would  not  like  to  be  made  np  of  rocks,  and 
torrents,  and  green  mosses,  and  beautiful 
■clouds,  and  distant  views.  There  were  a 
few  clouds  rolling  towards  Sallanches, 
parting  with  streams  of  light.  Sylie  could 
see  them  where  the  trees  had  been  dashed 
aside  by  some  landslip  or  wihter  torrent. 
It  was  just  here  that  she  met  another 
traveller.  This  one  held  a  string,  and  was 
leading  a  little  pig. 

"  It  was  not  well,"  she  said.  "  She  was 
taking  it  for  change  of  air  to  the  cabane 
of  the  Mont  Joli.  The  air  was  so  clear 
and  fine  up  there  she  thought  it  might  be 
of  benefit  t#  the  invalid." 

The  little  pig  trotted  off,  and  Sylie  found 
herself  alone.  Now  and  then  a  fir-cone 
rolled  to  her  feet,  now  and  then  a  bird 
flew  out  of  a  tree,  now  and  then  a  sudden 
sunlight  came  dazzling  into  her  eyes.  For 
a  time  she  delighted  as  she  went,  then  sud- 
denly the  very  brightness  of  the  landscape 
brought  back  her  own  troubles  to  her 
mind.  Perhaps  she  was  getting  tired, 
hurrying  so  quickly.  She  sank  down  to 
rest,  and  as  she  did  so,  thought  they  might 
be  vexed  with  her  for  coming  so  far  alone ; 
then  she  began  to  cry  quietly  to  herself, 
as  she  still  went  on  thinking  of  her  many 
troubles.  She  started  up  and  set  off 
again,  and  then,  when  she  looked  round 
she  found  that,  dazzled  by  her  tears,  she 
had  missed  the  way.  She  had  wandered 
round  the  little  green  murmuring  pine- 
wood;  and,  bright  as  the  morning  had 
been,  some  swift  clouds  were  gathering, 


drifting,  veiling  the  landscape,  closaog  in 
softly  on  every  side,  and  she  could  no 
longer  remember  where  she  was. 

What  had  she  done  ?  Where  was  she  7 
What  was  she  to  do  ?  Poor  Sylie  stopped 
short,  then  looked  round  about  her  and 
began  to  run  in  utter  despair,  while  the 
rain  pattered  on  the  trees  overhead.  Sup- 
pose she  got  wet,  suppose  she  never  found 
the  way.  She  saw  a  little  woodman's  hut 
standing  on  the  other  side  of  a  clearing: 
perhaps  they  would  help  her  there,  and 
direct  her  home.  But  when  she  reached 
the  place  she  found  that  down  below  was 
a  sliding  depth  leading  straight  to  th*j 
foaming  torrent.  The  path  had  been  car- 
ried away ;  and  Sylvia  who  was  not  sure- 
footed struggled  on,  expecting  every  mo- 
ment to  slide  down  the  stubbly  precipice. 
She  got  across  somehow,  she  hardly  knew 
how,  and  then  hurried  across  a  field  to 
the  little  hut.  It  was  only  a  carpenter's 
shop,  empty,  and  full  of  shavings !  A  little 
grey  cat  darted  along  a  beam  when  Sylvia 
entered;  there  was  no  one  else.  Then 
her  heart  began  to  beat  anew.  What  was 
the  good  of  having  come?  How  should 
she  ever  get  home  ?  How  should  she  ever 
cross  that  horrible  precipice  again  ?  What 
would  her  mother  say?  What  would 
Quince  say  if  she  tore  her  dress  ?  They 
would  tell  her  father.  How  angry  he 
would  be.  After  all  her  good  resolutions, 
here  she  was  alone,  lost,  miles  away  fro*n 
home ;  she  had  run  away  from  Quince.  It 
was  all  too  dreadful,  thought  Sylie,  getting 
more  and  more  frightened.  If  only  Sophy 
were  there,  she  would  know  what  to  do. 
'*  No  wonder  everybody  loves  her,"  thought 
poor  Sylie;  "it's  only  me  that  nobwiy 
cares  for.  I  am  sure  I  don't  care  for  my- 
self She  leant  her  head  against  the 
wooden  wall  as  she  sat  upon  the  half-sawn 
log  and  cried  more  bitterly  than  ever.  It 
was  not  only  for  to-day,  but  for  all  the 
past  tiresome  disappointing  days  that  were 
over  and  to  come.  It  was  because  it  was 
raining;  because  she  had  lost  her  way; 
because  she  did  so  want  to  be  good,  and 
happy,  and  loved,  like  Sophy,  that  she  was 
crying.  Poor  Sylie  I  it  is  not  very  often 
by  tears  that  people  attain  to  any  of 
those  good  things. 

While  Sylvia  was  crying,  had  the  sis- 
ters three  relented  and  begun  to  spin  two 
threads  together  that  had  hitherto  crossed 
each  other  in  devious  direction?  or  had 
some  planet  passed  into  some  new  con- 
junction, and  was  the  fate  of  all  those 
who  belonged  to  its  rotation  changed? 
Some  people  might  say  that  Rickets  had 
only  come  up  from  the  baths  for  a  mom- 
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ing  walk,  that  he  had  breakfasted  at  St. 
Pierre,  and  walked  by  the  torrent,  and 
climbed  up  by  a  steep  sort  of  ravine, 
where  a  winter  avalanche  had  swept  a  path 
for  summer  tourists,  and  that  being  over- 
taken by  the  rain,  he  made  straight  for  a 
little  hut  he  saw  standing  conveniently 
near.  The  door  was  open  —  he  walked  in. 
...  lie  recognized  her  in  an  instant.  For 
what  other  reason  had  he  come  to  St. 
IHerre  than  to  do  so  ?  just  to  say  "  How 
do  you  do,  Miss  King.  We  met,  I  be- 
lieve, at  Mrs.  Dormer's,  my  name  is 
Rickets."  .  .  . 

For  what  other  reasons  I  cannot  tell. 
"Miss  King,"  he  exclaimed,  and  stood  ex- 
pecting her  answer,  but  Sylie,  foolish 
child  that  she  was,  only  started,  and  gave 
a  little  shriek.  *'  Who's  there,"  she  cried, 
and  then  looked  vaguely  round  all  fright- 
ened as  if  to  make  a  rn^h  to  the  door. 
"  Who  are  you,*"  she  said.  Then  seeing 
that  he  did  not  move,  she  sank  down 
again  helplessly,  letting  her  hands  fall  in 
her  lap. 

**  Don't  you  know  me,  Miss  King  ?  " 
Rickets  repeated  again,  "  I  am  sorry  to 
find  you  in  such  distress." 

Sylvia  began  to  recognize  him,  although 
she  had  never  spoken  to  him  before,  and 
^he  looked  up  in  his  face.  .... 

As  she  looked  up  he  was  quite  taken 
iback  by  her  extraordinary  beauty.  She 
was  still  sitting  on  one  of  the  tressels,  all 
the  shavings  were  curling  round  about  her 
feet ;  from  the  top  of  the  beam  the  little 
grey  cat  was  peeping  down  at  the  strange 
visitor ;  between  the  joints  of  the  boards 
some  green  vines  were  thrusting  their  ten- 
drils, and  through  the  open  doorway  he 
could  see  a  pastoral  landscape  beyond  the 
shower,  bounded  by  the  dazzling  mountain 
range,  all  glittering  and  sparkling  in  broad 
daylight.  For  a  moment  all  this  natural 
beauty  seemed  culminating  in  the  beauti- 
ftd  face  before  him.  How  shall  I  explain 
his  feeling !  and  yet  it  was  a  simple  one 
enough  —  it  was  made  up  of  admiration, 
sadden,  unconcealed,  of  an  immense  pity 
for  those  poor  young  tears  that  seemed 
flowing  so  sadly. 

Rickets  was,  as  I  have  said,  a  quick 
and  romantic  man.  He  would  have  been 
ready  to  sympathize  with  the  ugliest  of 
women  if  he  had  found  her  in  trouble, 
how  much  more  with  this  lovely  inno- 
cent face  with  its  helpless  tender  eves  that 
had  haunted  him  all  these  days.  The  cu- 
rious fiweet  shadow  had  come  into  them, 
some  dilation  of  the  pupil,  some  mysteri- 
ous action  of  the  brain  upon  the  outward 
organ. 


"  I  remember  now,"  said  Sylvia  at  last. 
"  How  did  you  know  me  ?  I  didn't  know 
you." 

**  I  have  been  hoping  ever  since  I  first 
saw  you,"  said  Rickets,  gravely,  "  to  meet 
you  again,  and  to  know  you  better,  and 
that  some  day  you  might  know  me  better 
and  trust  me  too.  You  do  not  know  of 
what  importance  your  good  will  is  to  me," 
he  said  abruptly. 

Sylvia  shook  her  head.  **  Mine  I  It  is 
no  use  to  anybody.  .  .  .  Oh,  I  —  I  am 
very  unhappy,'*  she  cried,  bursting  into 
fresh  tears.  Then  she  remembered  that 
she  had  strangely  forgotten  herself^  speak- 
ing in  such  a  way  to  a  stranger.  What 
would  he  think  of  her  V  what  had  she  been 
thinking  of?  what  would  Sophy  say? 
Sylie  felt  desperate,  and  hid  her  face  in 
her  hands  in  shame  for  her  very  tears. 

"  W[hat  can  I  do  for  you,"  said  Rickets, 
in  a  tone  of  the  kindest  commiseration. 
I  had  been  so  hoping  to  see  you  again,  I 
did  Qot  expect  that  I  should  find  you  in 
such  distress  as  this." 

**No,  no.  I  am  not  in  distress,"  Sylie 
repeated.  "It  doesn't  matter;  nobody 
cares ;  indeed  they  don't.'* 

It  was  a  curious  dialogue  between  these 
two  strangers,  who  in  five  minutes  seemed 
to  have  become  intimate  friends,  and  yet 
Sylvia  unconsciously  had  long  been  a 
friend  of  friends,  chosen  among  all  others 
by  the  acquaintance  whom  she  had  scarcely 
recognizea  as  he  entered  the  hut.  How 
oddly  he  was  speaking.  How  could  he 
know  all  about  everything.  What  did  he 
mean  ? 

"  I  know  that  you  are  not  very  happy," 
he  was  saying :  **  I  guessed  it  that  first 
evening  I  ever  saw  you.  You  say  no  one 
cares ;  if  I  dared,"  he  cried,  with  a  sudden 
impulse,  and  his  voice  faltered,  **  I  would 
tell  you  that  there  is  one  person  who 
would  think  it  the  crowning  happiness  of 
his  life  to  devote  himself  to  your  service." 
His  earnest  gaze  made  her  eyes  fall  be- 
neath his. 

She  was  used  to  compliments,  she  was 
used  to  scolding,  poor  child,  and  to  her 
sister's  good-humoured  banter;  but  to  se- 
rious kind  words  such  as  these  she  was  all 
unaccustomed ;  they  made  her  heart  beat 
as  she  listened  with  averted  face.  She 
looked  up  at  last  to  answer.  There  stood 
a  strange  little  comical  figure  staring  at 
her  from  behind  the  half  sawn  log  upon 
which  he  was  leaning  his  elbows,  his  hat 
was  pushed  back,  his  nose  was  red,  his  face 
looked  pale.  lie  looked  so  grave,  he  spoke 
to  her  with  so  much  deference  and  yet 
with  so  much  authority,  that  Sylvia,  from 
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gome  foolish  recesses  of  her  small  mind, 
was  struck  by  the  absurdity  of  any  one 
speaking  to  her  so  seriously,  expecting  her 
to  understand,  and  she  suddenly  burst  out 
laughing. 

Rickets  felt  he  deserved  something  more 
than  this.  He  flushed  up  when  she 
laughed. 

"  What  are  you  laughing  at  ?  "  he  asked, 
quite  angrily ;  so  angrily  that  Sylie 
laughed  no  more,  her  eyes  again  filled  with 
tears,  and  her  beautiful  little  mouth  quiv- 
ered. 

"I  —  I  —  beg  your  pardon, "  she  faltered. 
"I  never  settle  things  —  it's  Sophy,  and 
please  don't  be  angry  with  me ;  please  let 
me  go  home." 

Her  terror  filled  him  with  a  great  pang 
of  pity  for  the  lovely  frightened  child. 
Was  she  afraid  of  him  —  she,  poor  child, 
for  whom  and  for  whose  sake  he,  was 
pleading. 

Rickets  felt  inclined  to  be  merciful  and 
let  her  go ;  and  yet  it  was  done  and  said. 
He  had  been  rash,  behaved  preposterously. 
Rash  as  he  had  been,  preposterous  as  it 
was,  he  wanted  an  answer.  He  felt  his 
advantage  in  the  very  look  of  her  blue  eyes. 
If  he  lost  this  moment,  it  might  never 
come  a^ain  —  there  was  no  knowing  what 
might  happen. 

Listen,"  he  said.  He  was  now  speak- 
ing plainly  enough.  **  I  know  very  well 
that  I  am  a  great  deal  too  old  and  too 
ugly  to  hope  to  please  a  young  lady  at 
first  sight ;  but,  it  you  covid  get  to  think 
of  me,  I  know  I  could  Ipve  you  so  much 
that  you  would  forget  everything  else." 
And  be  came  forward  from  behind  the 
door,  and  stood  among  the  shavings  look- 
ing at  her  as  she  shrank  away  into  the 
very  farthest  corner  of  the  little  wooden 
hut.  **  Do  you  think,"  he  went  on,  a  little 
bitterly,  **  that  love  counts  for  nothing  at 
all,  and  that  my  whole  life,  that  I  am  ready 
to  give  to  your  service,  is  only  something 
to  laugh  at  ?  You  say  you  are  not  happy. 
I  think,"  he  said,  "I  could  make  you  hap- 
py. I  know  you  would  be  my  first,  my 
one  only  love." 

He  spoke  with  a  certain  contained  emo- 
tion, that  utterly  bewildered  the  girl. 
She  did  not  dare  to  laugh  —  she  did  not 
want  to  laugh  any  more.  She  did  not 
know  what  to  say ;  she  was  touched,  in- 
credulous, bewildered.  She  gave  him  one 
frightened  glance  through  her  tears.  He 
looked  almost  fierce  so  much  was  he  in 
earnest. 

The  sun  was  all  shining  into  the  little 
hut.  Some  peasants  in  their  Sunday  best 
were  trudging  past  the  open  door;  their 


wide  umbrellas  were  open,  for  the  rain 
was  still  falling  through  the  sunshine, 
quick  and  soft,  in  gold  showers  that 
sparkled  as  they  fell.  The  pretty  grreen 
creepers  shone  through  the  bright  hSo  — 
a  dazzling  picture  in  a  rough  framework 
of  beams. 

Seeing  her  move,  Ricket)  put  himself 
in  the  doorway.  "  You  shall  go,"  he  said, 
"  if  you  will  but  give  me  some  sort  of  an- 
swer. Then  he  went  on  earnestly.  "In- 
deed, it  is  not  impossible  that  you  will 
love  me  some  day ;  and  when  people  love 
each  other,  looks  and  age  matter  little. 
Nothing  matters,"  said  the  little  man, 
with  a  stamp  of  his  foot  upon  the  shavings. 

"Dou*t  you  think  soV"  said  Silvia, 
doubtfully,  thinking  of  her  own  stupidity 
as  she  spoke. 

"  I  see,"  said  Tom,  sadly,  "  that  my  pro- 
posal offends  and  grieves  you.  I  will  go, 
since  you  desire  it,  and  leave  you  forever." 
There  was  a  moment's  silence,  the  two 
people  stood  waiting  while  their  fate  was 
being  spun. 

**  But  I  have  no  umbrella,"  said  Sylvia, 
looking  about  her. 

Was  she  as  silly  as  she  appeared  to  be  ? 
Tom  Rickets'  face  changc/d  a  little,  and, 
with  a  faint  smile,  he  said,  '^Mine  is  a 
large  one,  and  you  will  be  quite  dry,  if 
you  will  honour  me  by  accepting  its  shel- 
ter." 

Sylie  came  shyly  forward  from  among 
her  shavings,  as  sweet  an  apparition  as 
ever  stepped  out  of  a  woodman's  hut.  She 
tied  the  strings  of  her  round  white  hat, 
and  wrapped  tier  little  black  cloak  more 
closely  round  her  slim  shoulders.  **  Won't 
your  dress  get  wet  V  "  he  asked ;  and  Sylie 
obediently  gathered  up  the  long  white 
folds;  and  so  they  proceeded  for  a  few 
minutes  in  silence. 

Rickets  wondered  whether  it  was  to  him, 
or  only  to  his  umbrella  that  Sylie  had  en- 
trusted herself.  He  tried  to  look  at  her 
face  again,  but  it  was  hanging  down,  and 
she  never  raised  her  eyes. 

Tom  Rickets  walked  silent,  looking  at 
the  long  slender  hand  holding  the  bunch 
of  muslin  folds.  He  knew  that,  as  far  as 
worldly  advantages  went,  he  was  what  is 
called  a  good  match,  and  that  it  was  un- 
likely her  father  should  object  to  his  mean 
appearance,  with  all  the  noble  old  elms  of 
Dorlicote  Manor  to  give  him  dignity.  But 
he  did  not  care  to  woo  his  lady  throi^ 
so  fierce  a  mediator  as  the  Colonel.  He 
wanted  her  from  herself  to  take  him  as  he 
was,  of  her  own  free  will,  and  not  because 
it  was  another  person's  desire.  From  the 
first  moment  he  had  seen  that  sweet,  child- 
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ish,  troubled  face,  he  had  felt  an  irresisti- 
ble longing  to  brighten,  to  shield  that 
sweet  young  life.  lie  loved  her,  loved  ber 
▼oice,  her  eyes,  her  simpleness,  and  uncon- 
Bcioasness  of  beauty.  If  she  were  but 
happy,  and  no  longer  afraid,  she  would  be 
another  being. 

They  had  crossed  the  Devirs  Bridge, 
and  climbed  the  hill,  and  taking  a  short 
cut  to  the  hotel,  were  crossing  an  open 
field,  qnite  near  home  by  this  time.  They 
neither  of  them  spoke.  . 

The  sound  or  a  luncheon-bell  that 
reached  them  from  above  brought  them 
back  to  every-day  again.  Sylie  started; 
she  turned  white,  then  red. 

**  Oh,  what  shall  I  do  V  "  she  said,  very 
agitated.  "I  must  run.  Let  me  go. 
Mamma  will  be  wondering." 

**  Listen,"  said  Rickets,  holding  her  back. 
"  One  word  before  you  go.  I  am  going 
away.  Miss  Sylvia.  I  am  obliged  to  return 
to  India  for  a  year.  Will  you  come  with 
me  ?  will  you  trust  yourself  to  me  ?  ** 

**  Oh,  no,  no,"  said  Sylvia,  "  unless  — 
unless  papa  desired  it." 

*'  That  is  not  what  I  want,*'  said  Rick- 
ets, angrily ;  **  and  yet "  —  and  he  held  her 
fair  passive  hand,  and  sighed  —  "  if  not 
now,  when  I  come  back  in  a  year,  will  you 
then  consent  of  your  own  free  will,  consent 
to  let  me  love  you,"  he  said,  looking  with 
all  his  kind  heart  in  his  little  eyes.  They 
seemed  to  grow  quite  big,  to  constrain  her 
as  he  looked. 

Sylvia  stood  trembling  and  wondering 
still.  Suddenly  she  gave  a  horrified  scream. 
"  Look  I  look !  p«ipa»"  she  cried. 

Poor  Sylie!  There  were  the  Colonel 
and  Quince  coming  together  towards 
them;  they  were  not  twenty  paces  off. 

Oh,  what  is  she  not  telling  him  I  cried 
poor  distracted  Sylvia.  **  Oh,  he  has  come 
back.    Oh,  he  will  never  forgive  me  I  " 

Rickets,  did  not  even  turn  his  head. 
**  My  answer,*'  he  said ;  **  my  answer,  dear- 
est Sylvia,**  and  he  looked  steadily  into 
ber  face,  and  held  her  hand  firmly  in  his. 

"Oh,  thank  you;  no  — yes  —  anything 
—  in  a  year,"  cried  Sylvia,  all  agitated. 

"  And  you  will  listen  to  no  one  else  in 
the  meantime,"  said  the  jealous  little  man. 
"You  have  promised,  Sylvia.*' 

"Have  I?  Oh,  yes,*'  said  Sylvia,  des- 
perately escaping. 

She  was  gone ;  a  flash  of  white  through 
the  green.  She  had  flown  up  the  little 
side  path  that,  fortunately,  led  straight  to 
the  inn. 

Rickets  met  the  Colonel  very  coldly. 
He  felt  too  angry  with  him  at  the  time  to 
enter  into  any  explanations.   He  had  Syl- 


via's promise,  that  was  enough.  "  Are 
you  looking  for  your  daughter,"  he  said 
very  stiffly  when  they  met.  "  She  is  just 
gone  home.  I  was  fortunate  to  meet  her 
standtA^  up  fr6m  the  rain,  and  to  be  able 
to  lend  her  my  umbrella." 

"  Foolish  girl,  she  ran  off  from  her  maid," 
said  the  ColoneL 

"  It  seems  her  maid  neglected  her  duty, 
and  refused  to  attend  her,"  Rickets  said, 
looking  at  Quince.  "  I  heard  some  one 
speakinoj  very  insolently,  though  I  did  not 
know  who  it  was  at  the  time/' 

Quince  nearly  turned  black  in  the  face. 
"  What  do  you  mean  by  taking  away 
a  respec'ble  woman's  character?"  she 
shrieked.   "  How  dare  you  ?  " 

Rickets  turned  away  haughtily.  Some- 
thing in  his  manner  seemed  to  say  more 
than  his  words  expressed,  and  the  Col- 
onel, who  was  a  gentleman  after  all, 
looked  round  at  Quince  in  high  displeas- 
ure. 

"What  is  this?  "  he  said.  «  Go  home. 
I  will  see  you  later." 

"  I  must  say  good-by,"  said  Rickets.  "  I 
called  upon  you  at  the  inn,  but  they  told 
me  you  were  all  at  Chamonix.  I  am  go- 
ing back  to  India  next  week." 

The  Colonel  said  he  was  sorry  to  hear 
it.  They  had  started  to  go  to  Chamonix, 
but  the  carriage  broke  down  on  the  road, 
and  they  had  been  obliged  to  come  home. 
He  thought  Ricket's  manner  very  strange 
as  they  parted. 


A  Page  from  Miss  WilliamsorCs  Diary, 
St.  Pibrrb,  August  2,  1871. 

Down  at  our  feet,  in  its  cool  green 
depths,  the  torrent  foams,  the  pine-trees 
look  green  and  shady  along  the  opposite 
heights.  Where  the  valley  opens  to  the 
plain,  a  silver  town  is  gleaming ;  for  our 
little  inn,  with  its  galleries,  is  perched  on 
the  mountain  side,  mid-air  between  the 
summit  of  Mont  Blanc  and  the  sea. 

Below  on  the  terrace  two  Swiss  ladies 
sit  watching  the  hours,  silent  and  peace- 
ful, drinking  in  light  with  their  hearts. 
On  the  lower  gallery  a  widow  from  Mar- 
seilles, with  her  little  boy  in  top-boots,  is 
at  work  ;  she  stitches  away  at  her  "  tapis- 
serie "  all  the  morning  with  two  feet  on 
a  chaufferette  and  her  back  turned  to 
Mont  Blanc  She  lives  on  the  first-floor, 
where  the  Kings  are  also  established. 

H.  and  I  are  on  the  second  gallery.  The 
little  inn  of  the  Mont  Blanc  stands  at  the 
entrance  of  the  village,  with  its  two  wooden 
galleries  and  a  terrace  edged  with  French 
beans.   From  the  galleries  we  breathe  the 
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fresh  pine-wood  air  and  watch  the  clouds 
drifting  over  the  hill-tops,  or  floating  along 
the  mountain  sides  high  above  the  silver 
valley  where  the  river  winds,  and  the  lit- 
tle shining  post-town  lies  heaped  in  the 
distance  at  the  bend  of  the  waters.  I  can 
see  it  all  as  I  write,  and  the  French  lady's 
smartly  frizzed  head  bending  over  her 
work,  and  beyond  it  two  floating  clouds 
hanging  mid-air  just  above  the  fringe  of 
pine. 

St.  Pierre  lies  a  little  on  one  side  of 
thehusy  road  that  leads  from  Geneva 
to  Chamonix.  The  diligences  stop  where 
three  roads  divide  ;  one  goes  to  Chamonix, 
one  to  the  £tablissementdeep  in  the  heart 
of  the  mountain,  another  climbs  the  hill 
upon  the  side  of  which  the  little  village 
hangs.  A  little  village  with  a  shining 
leaden  church-steeple,  and  a  torrent  and 
many  pine-woods.  There  are  Sophy's  ga- 
bles, of  which  she  sent  us  so  many  sketches 
last  year,  and  the  wide  wooden  balconies 
overhanging  the  green  precipice,  there  are 
the  coloured  flower-pots  in  the  windows, 
flaming  balsaams  growing  bright  in  the 
pure  mountain  air ;  and  deep  down  below 
the  torrent  is  rushing. 

In  these  little  mountain  valleys  of  Savoy 
the  streams  go  rushing  over  granite  rocks 
and  through  the  green  lights  and  gloom  of 
the  rustling  banks.  Here  and  there  a 
mountain  ash  burns  above  the  spray,  fir 
trees  shed  their  cones,  flowers  lie  upon 
the  moss,  strawberries  spring  up  crimson 
and  fragrant  and  scentea  with  pine.  On 
Sundays  and  Saints*  days  the  church  bells 
come  jangling  from  the  steeple  overhead, 
and  echo  from  rock  to  rock ;  we  have  to 
raise  our  voices  if  we  are  wandering  by 
the  torrent  and  would  be  heard  above  the 
din  of  the  bells  and  the  waters.  Perhaps 
a  peasant  woman  trudges  past  with  heavy 
steps,  and  gravely  looks  at  us  from  be- 
neath her  black  frills,  and  greets  us  with 
a  good  day.  We  can  see  the  village  and 
the  steeple  where  the  pine  trees  divide, 
and  higher  still,  the  snowy  line  of  dazzling 
crests  silent  upon  the  blue.  But  that  is  a 
region  far  away  and  out  of  reaph.  Down 
bel  low  the  road  travels  on,  and  we  along 
the  road,  through  changing  lights  and 
scenes.  The  sense  of  these  distant  worlds, 
BO  near  and  yet  so  unattainable,  seems  to 
make  the  shade  of  the  pine-trees  more 
gentle,  the  horizons  of  the  opal  plains  more 
distant,  and  more  lovely.  I  think  it  is  this 
mystery  unrevealed,  yet  present  to  our 
minds,  that  makes  each  place  so  beautiful 
in  these  ice-bound  regions,  and  that  seems 
to  strike  the  solemn  chord  of  the  unknown 
to-come,  with  the  actual  moment  that 


pervades  all  highest  beauty  and  emotion* 
and  which,  in  some  mysterious  way,  vi- 
brates straight  from  our  hearts  to  nature, 
from  our  life  to  the  great  life  round  about 
us. 

Even  in'  people's  faces,  who  does  not 
know  the  intangible  difference  between 
beauty  with  a  future,  and  beauty  that  lies 
placid  and  undeniable,  calmly  spread  out 
Defore  one  ?  I  have  seen  the  dif^rence  in 
the  same  face  at  different  times.  In  a  cer- 
tain sweet  vacant  oval,  for  instance,  as  I 
saw  it  first  at  Lul  worth  Hall,  and  as  I  saw 
it  again,  the  other  day,  sweetened,  bright- 
ened, all  alight,  when  we  joined  the  Kings 
here  at  St.  Pierre  a  week  ago.  My  poor 
Sophy  can  not  look  what  is  in  her  at  any 
time,  in  any  place,  in  England  or  abroad; 
she  can  say  it  sometimes,  paint  it  more  or 
less  prettily  in  water-colours,  or  play  it  on 
the  piano.  But  Sylie,  as  they  call  her 
sister,  the  owner  of  the  vacant  face,  can 
look  now  and  then  —  not  always  — look  so 
that  you  never  forget  the  depth  and 
lovely  tenderness  of  her  expression.  How 
quickly  a  year  passes  I  H.  and  I  are  so 
used  to  them  by  this  time  that  we  scarcely 
note  them  as  they  fly,  carrying  all  their  in- 
extricable tangle  of  past  memories  along 
with  them.  It  was  not  so  when  we  were 
Sophy's  age  and  Sylvia's.  Then,  each 
year  was  itself  distinctly  defined,  full  of 
moment,  standing  out  among  all  others. 
It  is  only  twelve  months  since  we  last  saw 
Sylvia  at  Dorlicote.  I  scarcely  recognized 
her  when  we  met  last  week  on  the  little 
terrace  in  front  of  the  inn.  She  looks 
worn,  perhaps,  but  in  other  ways  she  is 
wonderfully  changed  and  improved.  There 
is  a  look  of  repose,  of  intelligence,  that  I 
never  remember.  I  took  her  out  with  me 
this  morning;  she  came  into  the  room 
neatly  dressed  and  smiling;  she  actually 
led  the  way  to  a  certain  little  bridge  I 
once  knew  and  wanted  to  see  again. 
When  1  speak  to  her  now,  she  answers 
coherently  and  to  the  purpose.  She  ha^ 
an  original  view  of  things  at  times  which 
is  quite  her  own.  She  is  not  what  you 
call  a  practical  woman;  but  her  specula- 
tive faculties  are  far  more  developed  than 
when  I  last  talked  to  her.  There  is  a 
great  change,  too,  in  her  father's  manner. 
He  is  gentler,  and  seems  proud  of  her 
beauty  and  brightness.  Mrs.  King  telh 
me,  in  confidential  whispers,  of  the  mauy 
adorers  who  have  come  forward  — an  Ital- 
I  ian  prince  at  Geneva,  a  captain  at  Brigh- 
i  ton  last  winter.  There  is  a  poor  young 
Swiss  painter  at  the  table-d'hdte  who  stops 
'  on  here  day  after  day. 


wailing  his  time. 


H3  is  evidently 
Every  day  the  fat  waiter 
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rings  the  bell  at  eleven  and  at  five  with 
a  Bavoarj  tingle,  and  we  all  come  into  the 
bare  little  room,  bowing  politely,  and  tak- 
ing our  accustomed  places.  Experienced 
travellers  bring  leather  pouches  for  their 
napkins.  The  large,  straggling  Swiss 
family  piles  its  alpenstocks  m  the  corner 
of  the  room  (they  fall  with  a  loud  crash 
daring  breakfast).  Modest  inscriptions, 
such  as  "  Brfe  Vent,  Chamonix,"  are  curl- 
ing round  the  handles.  Here,  at  St.  Pierre, 
Mont  Joli  is  the  crowning  achievement,  to 
be  indelibly  engraved  upon  the  wooden 
pikes.  MoDt  Joli,  with  its  little  hump  and 
Its  beautiful  view  —  for  the  spirited  little 
mountain  has  thrust  itself  into  a  good 
position  for  a  sight  of  the  mighty  ones  of 
the  earth. 

We  are  a  quiet  little  company.  Sylvia 
is  our  one  star  as  we  sit  along  the  table. 
People  who  come  to  the  village  bring 
neither  dazzling  toilettes  nor  great  expec- 
tations ;  bachelors  are  rare  in  these  quiet 
little  pensions  —  old  maids,  quiet  miadle- 
aged  people,  large  and  noisy  families  fre- 
quent them. 

In  the  middle  of  the  table  there  is 
a  basket  of  flowers  —  alpen-roses  when 
they  are  in  season ;  sometimes  the  waiter 
varies  the  natural  flowers  with  paper 
ones.  A  little  trap-door  in  a  cupboard 
opens  into  the  kitchen,  from  whence 
come  the  dishes  hot  and  smoking  and  lib- 
erally dispensed.  We  fare  very  well  at 
the  Hdtel  du  Mont  Blanc.  Our  cook  told 
us  yesterday  with  pride  that  he  had  once 
prepared  a  dinner  for  Baron  Rothschild. 
He  is  here,  like  ourselves,  for  change  of 
air  and  to  take  the  waters.  Out  of  com- 
pliment to  our  nationality,  he  prepared  an 
enormous  plum-puddiuff  on  Sunday,  at 
which  poor  U.  gazed  in  horror. 

Last  night,  when  the  sun  set,  a  great 
writhing  serpent-cloud  came  from  behind 
the  snowy  Brdja,  and  hung  mid  air,  while  the 
evening  lights  poured  gold  and  colour  upon 
all  the  rocks  and  the  valleys  and  moun- 
tain-tops. Then  a  clear  crescent  moon 
dawned  high  overhead,  and  soon  began  to 
shine  silver  and  crystal  among  waning 
daylights.  The  line  of  jagged  rocks  that 
enclose  the  valley  to  the  west  was  sof^ 
ened  to  purple  mist  against  a  faint  west. 
The  snow  mountains  reflected  the  dying 
rays  of  the  sun  we  could  no  longer  see ; 
the  stream  rushed  through  the  twilight; 
the  crickets  whistled  loudly  in  the  shad- 
ows. Sylvia  was  sitting  at  the  far 
end  of  the  gallery,  where  a  lamp  was 
swinging,  and  where  we  were  all  assem- 
bled. She  had  been  sitting  very  silent, 
with  her  head  upon  her  hand.   When  she 


'spoke,  the  Colonel,  who  was  reading  his 
'  paper  by  the  light  of  the  oil  lamp,  looked 
I  up,  and  asked  what  she  was  saying. 
]    "I  only  asked  if  to-morrow  was  the 

third,  papa,"  said  Sylie. 
'    **It  may  be  the  thirty-third  for  all  I 

know,"  said  Sophy.    "Doesn't  one  lose 
I  count  of  time  here,  Miss  Williamson  V  " 
I    "  It  is  a  coin  that  goes  very  quick,"  said 

I ;    and  counting  it  over  doesn't  make  it 
I  last  any  longer,  f  am  sorry  to  say." 
I    "  Longer  I "  said  Sylie.  "  I  think  time  is 
I  so  very  long." 

I  All  night  the  bank  of  vaporous  clouds 
spread  and  spread.  While  we  were  lying 
sleeping  in  our  little  wooden  rooms,  sud- 
den chills  awoke  us  —  sudden  storms  of 
rain  falling,  or  far-away  echoes  of  thunder 
playing  organ-notes  among  the  hills.  I 
lay  in  the  dark  listening,  while  the  light- 
ning flashed,  beating  time  to  the  tune 
among  the  hills,  lighting  up  my  little  room, 
my  workbox :  my  black  gown  that  looked 
like  a  nun  as  it  hung  in  the  corner.  The 
storm  was  at  its  height  when  a  bell  rang, 
and  a  knocking  began  at  the  front  door. 
I  heard  voices  in  the  room  next  mine ;  a 
door  opened  above,  another  below ;  foot- 
steps went  along  the  passage;  for  some 
minutes  the  whole  house  seemed  awake, 
then  all  was  suddenly  silent  again,  except 
for  the  storm. 

This  morning  all  the  blue  cotton  um- 
brellas were  out  in  the  village  street  until 
the  sun  came  out  about  nine  o'clock,  and 
then  I  saw  Sylie  in  her  white  hat  pass  the 
window,  walking  slowly  up  the  street  with 
a  letter  in  her  hand.  Isidore  had  been  to 
the  post  for  the  early  letters.  About  tea 
o'clock  I  heard  Colonel  King  calling, 
**  Sylvia  1  Sylvia  1 "  and  Sophy  looked  into 
the  saloon  to  see  if  her  sister  wa^  there. 
Sophy  seemed  flushed,  excited,  and  very 
important. 

"Is  anything  wrong?  "   I  asked. 

"  Nothing  wrong,  *'  said  Sophy,  "  only 
we  can't  find  Silvia;  she  has  run  off"  as 
usual,  and  papa  has  had  such  a  strange  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Rickets.  Where  can  she 
be  ?  "    And  she  hurried  away. 

Where  was  Sylvia  V  She  was  walking 
along  by  the  pretty  green  wood  where  she 
had  lost  her  way  the  year  before.  She, 
too,  had  had  a  letter,  which  she  did  not 
dare  open,  although  she  guessed  from 
whom  it  ca'ue.  All  this  year  she  had  tried 
not  to  thiuk  of  that  strange  eventful  day 
when  Rickets'  sudden  apparition  had  so 
moved  her.  It  had  all  been  so  vague,  so 
like  a  dream.  It  was  a  joke,  she  some- 
times thought ;  he  had  been  laughing  at 
her,  and  she  —  she  had  been  forward,  un- 
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maidenly.  She  could  not  bear  to  think  of 
it  all.  It  made  her  feel  too  ashamed. 
Even  to  Sophy  poor  Sylvia  had  never  sum- 
moned up  courage  to  confess)  the  whole  of 
that  morning's  history.  Only  when  other 
people  came,  the  Count,  the  Captain,  some 
instinct  made  her  shrink  from  their  ad- 
vanced. No  one  spoke  as  he*  had  done. 
They  proposed  to  the  Colonel,  they  pro- 
posed to  ner  mother,  but  their  words  did 
not  touch  her  heart  wheu  repeated.  She 
did  not  love  Rickets  —  how  could  she  love 
so  ugly  a  little  man?  —  but  she  liked  to 
think  of  his  love  for  her.  It  gave  her 
courage,  when  she  was  frightened,  to  re- 
member that  one  person  did  not  despise 
her. 

She  no  longer  feared  her  father's  impa- 
tience as  she  had  once  done,  she  respected 
herself  more,  little  by  little  new  under- 
standings and  gifts  had  come  to  her.  All 
this  time  she  pondered  on  it  all,  and  then 
she  told  herself  it  was  a  dream  1  It  was  a 
consoling  dream,  and  one  which  helped  her 
in  many  waking  hours.  And  now  had  he 
written  I  It  was  no  fancy.  Here  was  a 
letter  directed  to  her  in  a  bold  handwrit- 
ing that  she  knew,  though  she  had  never 
seen  it  before.  She  did  not  dare  open 
it.  She  would  take  it,  she  thought,  to  the 
carpenter's  hut;  perhaps  there  she  might 
be  able  to  find  courage  to  read  what  he 
had  said. 

When  Sylvia  reached  the  hut,  she  found 
a  great  hammering  and  sawing  going  on, 
and  shavings  flying,  and  a  carpenter  and 
a  carpenter*s  boy  shouting  to  one  another, 
and  a  dog  barking.  It  wai  impossible  to 
remain  there  or  to  think  of  reading  her 
letter;  and,  somewhat  disappointed,  she 
passed  on,  following  the  little  winding 
path  that  leads  to  the  £tablissement,  by 
a  leisurely  down-hill  zig-zag.  Sylvia  fol- 
lowed the  road  quietly ;  she  knew  her  way 
by  this  time  and  was  in  no  fear  of  losing 
it.  But  at  a  turn  of  the  road,  passing 
among  the  shady  green  avenues,  she 
stopped  surprised  by  sudden  loud  voices 
and  clatterings  at  her  feet,  by  fragrant 
steams  of  cooking  rising  from  below  and 
coming  irofo.  behind  a  thick  clump  of  pine- 
trees. 

Sylvia  advanced  a  few  steps  further,  and 
she  found  she  had  come  to  a  place  that 
looked  straight  down  from  a  height  into 
the  back  court  of  the  fitablissement,  where 
the  kitchens  are  built.  The  fires  were 
burning;  the  cooks  were  running  back- 
wards and  forwards  and  calling  to  one  an- 
other; constellations  of  saucepans  were 
gleaming  through  the  open  doors  and  win- 
dows ;  a  little  cook-boy  was  climbing  up 


the  steep  mountain  side,  gathering  mint 
and  wild  laurel  to  flavor  his  dishes ;  a  wo- 
man was  whisking  salad  in  a  wire  basket; 
a  poor  little  chamois  was  hanging  np  by 
its  heels ;  the  chief,  in  his  white  robes,  was 
directing,  beating  time  with  a  long  wooden 
spoon  to  the  concert.  The  earth  seemed 
to  have  opened  suddenly,  and  all  these 
people  to  have  sprung  into  existence. 
While  Sylvia  stood  staring,  surprised,  old 
Christine's  donkey,  with  some  traveller's 
luggage  on  its  back»  came  toiling  up  the 
steep  path,  followed  by  the  old  woman, 
who  carried  a  great  branch  of  pine,  to 
brush  the  flies  off  the  donkey's  back,  and 
who  smiled  a  greeting  to  the  pretty  lady 
in  the  white  hat  and  blue  tippet. 

"  What  is  going  on  ?  "  asked  Sylvia. 
They  are  cooking  the  breakfast  for 
the  diligence,"  said  old  Christine. 
has  just  come  in,"  and  she  pointed  to  the 
luggftge.  L' Anglais  has  come,"  she  said, 
nodding  slyly.  ♦*Eh,  who  knows  —  it  is, 
perhaps,  a  wedding  feast  that  they  are 
preparing  ?  I  have  gOod  eyes,  though  I 
am  so  old  and  laborious.  I  saw  you  last 
year  by  the  carpenter's  hut.  He  gave 
me  five  francs  when  he  went  away.  He  is 
generous,  and  not  so  ugly  as  some,"  and 
Christine  went  on  her  way,  nodding  her 
trembling  head  and  smiling  still. 

Poor  bylvia  stood  aghast.  What  had 
she  heard  ?  What  was  this  ?  Was  this 
the  talk  of  these  gossiping  old  women? 
It  was  unbearable.  It  was  norrible !  She 
put  her  hand  over  her  eyes  in  a  sort  of 
dismay  and  despair.  What  was  she  to 
do  ?  Where  should  she  hide  herself.  She 
had  but  little  time  to  hide  or  to  collect 
her  thoughts,  for  in  another  moment  there 
stood  the  owner  of  the  portmanteau,  right 
in  the  path  before  her,  looking  browner, 
happier,  all  dressed  in  white  linen,  bat 
otherwise  unchanged.  He  stopped  shorty 
his  whole  face  lightened. 

*♦  Is  that  you  ?  Did  you  come  ?  Did 
you  indeed  remember  ?  "  he  cried. 

''Mr.  Rickets r*  Sylvia  Altered,  and 
then  began  to  blush  deeper  and  deeper  be- 
neath her  white  hat.  She  would  ha?e 
turned  and  fled,  as  was  her  habit,  but  her 
strength  failed,  and  she  could  not  escape. 
**  Why  do  you  come,"  she  cried.  "  Go, 
go,"  and  she  desperately  wrung  her 
hands. 

He  looked  frightened,  as  well  he  might 
What  does  this  mean,"  he  asked  anxious- 
ly. **  Sylvia,  have  you  forgotten  every- 
thing,—  your  promise  this  day  last  year? 
I  have  travelled  a  thousand  miles  to  find 
you  and  is  this  all  ?  " 

^  You  cannot  call  that  a  promise,"  Sjlie 
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cried,  raore  and  more  agitated  and  beside 
herself.  **La8t  year  I  was  so  youQg,  so 
silly.  This  year  I  am  older  and  wiser. 
You  know  it  was  no  real  promise  1 " 

Rickets  turned  very  pale.  "  Of  course 
not  if  you  wish  it  broken.  Of  course  you 
are  free/'  said  he  in  a  low  voice.  Last 
night,  when  I  walked  up  through  the 
stoma,  and  heard  you  were  come,  I  thought 
—  I  hoped.  Now,  I  understand,'*  he  said ; 
and  turned  paler  and  paler.  ^  I  was  a 
fool  to  think  that  one  woman  beyond  all 
women  might  value  something  more  than 
outward  looks.  Yes,  you  are  right  to  send 
me  away, — to  say,  *  Go,  you  ugly  mis- 
shapen wretch.  How  dare  you  think  of 
love  ?  You  monster,  it  is  your  doom  to 
be  despised  —  it  is  your  fate.  How  dare 
you  complain  ?  '  " 

**  Oh !  **  said  Sylvia,  greatly  shocked, "  It 
is  not  that,  indeed  it  is  not  thaf 

As  she  spoke  she  looked  at  him,  stead- 
&8tly  and  pitifully;  and  as  she  looked 
the  light  came  into  his  face  again ;  for  a 
moment  he  had  been  overwhelmed;  his 
strength  and  courage  came  back. 

"Sylvia,''  he  siSd  passionately,  "you 
are  too  wise  to  trifle  with  such  love  as 
mine.    I  have  at  least  taught  you  that. 

Don't  keep  me  in  suspense  No,  that 

was  no  promise  —  but  will  you  promise 
now  .  .  .  ?  "  Then,  with  an  odd  half-smile 
he  said :  If  you  could  love  me  enough, 
you  would  not  think  me  so  very  uglv." 

*•  But  1  don't,"  faltered  Sylvia,  and  while 
she  was  speaking  still  she  saw  a  bright 
transfigured  face  before  her,  and  kind  eyes 
full  of  love  and  protection  looking  into 
hers  .  .  . 

Suddenly,  she  knew  not  how,  she  had 
surrendered.  There  are  times  when  time 
is  nothing,  when  feeling  outruns  time  and 
seasons  as  they  flow,  as  people  need  but  an 
instant  to  live  or  to  die ;  as  the  first  beam 
of  light  reveals  the  hidden  treasures  of 
the  secret  chamber;  suddenly  the  light 
had  shone  into  Sylvia's  kind  heart  and 
shewn  her  the  treasures  hidden  there,  and 
told  her  that  she  returned  the  love  that 
had  been  hers  from  the  first 

They  went  home  to  breakfast  and  to 
tell  their  news ;  but  the  Colonel  had  read 
Rickets*  formal  letter  of  proposal  for  his 
daughter's  hand,  and  was  not  anxious 
because  Sylvia  delayed. 

Rickets  told  his  betrothed  he  had  walked 
over  from  Geneva  the  nijjht  before.  It 
was  he  who  arrived  in  the  storm.  He 
could  not  wait,  he  said,  for  the  diligence 
in  the  moniing*  The  diligence  brought 
his  portmanteau,  which  he  had  been  down 
to  fetch,  for  he  would  not  present  himself 


in  his  travel-stained  earments.  He  had 
written  her  a  letter  from  Geneva.  She 
held  it  still  in  her  hand,  but  she  had  no 
need  to  read  it  now,  and  indeed  she  keeps 
it  still  unopened  and  treasured  away. 

It  was  like  their  last  walk,  only  infinite- 
ly—  a  whole  year  and  a  whole  future 
lifetime  —  happier. 

Once  when  a  shower  fell  they  stood  up 
under  a  tree.  How  fresh  it  was  beneath 
its  shelter  I  The  plums  hung  upon  the 
branches ;  the  scent  came  fresh  through 
the  golden  rain ;  the  wheat-fields  lay  yel- 
low on  the  mountain-side ;  the  potato-fields 
close  at  hand  were  in  flower ;  the  chalets 
of  the  village  stood  dotted  here  and  there 
among  the  confortable  hayricks  and  bean- 
fields.  Here  came  a  patch  of  flax ;  farther 
oflf  some  bright  green  crop  was  sliding  to 
the  valley.  The  little  Noah's-ark-like  men 
and  women  were  at  work  here  and  there 
upon  the  hills ;  the  distant  sounds  of  the 
flail  reached  their  ears.  It  was  a  saint's- 
day ;  but  winds  and  clouds  know  no  saint- 
days,  nor  does  Nature  herself,  except  days 
such  as  this,  when  human  hearts  dream  of 
the  divine  in  life. 

Sylvie  stood  under  the  plum-tree,  ad- 
miring, as  Tom  bade  her.  Everything 
seemed  illuminated  —  his  kind  face,  her 
waving  hair,  her  white  dress,  every  blade 
of  grass,  every  insect  as  it  floated  by,  the 
plums,  the  tangle  of  branches  and  leaves 
overhead. 
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Bt  a.  Paivsch,  M.D.,  OF  THS  German  Abctio 
EzPKDiTioir  OF  186d-70. 

[The  following  paper  derives  additional  interest 
from  being  the  substance  of  one  of  an  official 
series  of  lectures  delivered  shortly  after  the 
return  of  the  second  German  Arctic  Expedi- 
tion, by  the  officers  of  the  two  ships,  and  the 
scientific  gentlemen  who  accompanied  them. 
Although  this  occurred  at  a  time  when  the 
eyes  of  Europe  were  tamed  in  anxious  sus- 
pense on  the  mighty  events  which  were  hap- 
pening in  her  midst,  so  much  attention  has 
already  been  drawn  in  this  country  to  the 
brilliant  discoveries  of  Roldewey,  and  the 
thrilling  adventures  of  Hegemann  and  his 
brave  companions,  who,  when  forced  to  aban- 
don their  ill-fkted  Harua,  made  in  safety  a 
voyage  of  200  days  and  1,000  miles  on  a  con- 
tinually dimmishing  ice-raft,  that  it  is  almost 
nnneoeesary  to  enter  into  any  details  with  re- 
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g&rd  to  the  oiroamstanoes  which  brought 
under  Dr.  PaDsch's  notice  the  remarkable 
phenomena  described  below.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  writer  was  the  naturalist  attached  to 
the  steamer  Oermania,  which  left  Bremer- 
hafen  in  the  summer  of  1869,  and  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  Pendulum  Islands  on  the  east 
coast  of  Greenland  iu  the  early  autumn;  that 
numerous  meteorological,  tidul,  and  magnetic 
observations  of  considerable  importance  were 
made  during  the  winter;  and  that  the  valu- 
able additions  contributed  by  sledge  excur- 
sions to  our  knowledge  of  the  coast  line  as  far 
north  as  lat.  77*^  were  crowned,  when  the  ice 
broke  up,  by  the  discovery,  between  Cape 
Franklin  and  Cape  Parry,  in  lat  12',  of 
a  stupendous  fiord,  branching  far  into  the  in- 
terior, and  combining  with  lofty  mountain- 
ranges  and  miijestio  glaciers  to  produce  scen- 
ery of  well-nigh  unrivalled  magnificence. 
For  full  information  as  to  the  gains  accruing 
to  Science  from  this  Expedition,  the  reader 
must  be  referred  to  the  reports  which  will,  we 
understand,  be  shortly  published  in  extenso 
in  Germany.] 

People  have  hitherto  been  too  ready  to 
conclude  that  the  Arctic  regions  are 
buried,  even  through  the  summer,  be- 
neath a  covering  of  snow,  and. to  picture 
to  themselves  a  steep,  bare  crag,  or  peak, 
towering  here  and  there  above  this  eternal 
whiteness ;  or,  perhaps,  in  the  height  of 
summer,  a  few  isolated  spocs  free  from 
snow,  and  aflfording  space  for  the  growth 
of  a  scanty  vegetation  called  forth  by 
specially  favourable  circumstances. 

This  idea,  however  exaggerated  in  many 
minds,  is  partially  justified  by  the  experi- 
ence of  travellers  in  some  Arctic  districts. 
As  these  countries  are  situated  in  a  high 
latitude,  constantly  shrouded  in  mists,  and 
only  favoured  by  rare  and  feeble  sunshine, 
there  is  not  sufficient  warmth  to  melt  the 
mass  of  a  winter's  snow,  often  increased  as 
it  is  during  summer  by  renewed  falls,  more 
especially  as  the  thawing  coast-ice  renders 
latent  so  great  an  amount  of  heat. 

We,  too,  reached  the  coast  of  East 
Greenland  under  the  same  impression  — 
the  more  so,  as  a  stream  of  ice,  and  with  it 
one  of  cold  water,  flows  continually  along 
the  coast.  But  what  did  we  find?  A I 
country  in  the  main  completely  free  from 
snow,  and  that  not  only  in  the  height  of 
summer,  but  during  three  whole  months. 
It  will  of  course  be  understood  that  accu- 
mulations of  frozen  snow  and  ice  must  al- 
ways remain  on  the  slopes  and  in  the 
ravines.   And  if  it  is  asked,  how  the 


ffround  could  possibly  be  bare  so  early  as 
June,  and  continue  so  for  such  a  leu^^th  of 
time,  our  sojourn  there  ha.s  furnished  us 
with  an  explanation  as  interesting  as  ic  is 
satisfactory.  Nearly  all  the  soow  in  that 
region  falls  during  violent  storms,  and 
these  have  almost  always  one  and  the 
same  direction,  viz.  towards  the  north. 
On  this  account  the  snow  does  not  cover 
the  ground  evenly,  but  is,  for  the  roost 
part,  collected  in  drifts  of  various  sizes, 
accrxding  to  the  local  formation  of  the 
ground.  In  the  same  manner,  even  what 
falls  in  a  still  atmosphere  is  tossed  up  and 
scattered  by  subsequent  winds,  so  that  in 
every  gale  we  suffered  from  a  heavy  drift- 
ing of  the  snow;  and  how  thorougldy  the 
wind  sweeps  the  ground  may  be  concludetl 
from  the  fact  that  a  considerable  amount 
of  earth,  sand,  and  stones  is  carried  with 
the  snow  through  the  air  to  such  a  dis- 
tance, that  after  one  of  these  storms  the 
I  ice  becomes  of  a  dirty  brown  colour,  for 
miles  around.  In  this  way,  the  otherwise 
singular  fact  is  explained,  that  we  really 
only  once  saw  a  totally  white  landscape 
(it  was  at  the  end  of  June),  and  even  this 
completely  disappeared  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days.  Indeed,  there  are  many  places, 
such  as  steep  declivities  and  .open  plains, 
which  remain  free  from  snow  nearly  all 
the  winter ;  the  rest  of  the  country  is  cov- 
ered by  snow  from  one  to  three  inches 
thick ;  and  drifts  on  every  scale  from  the 
largest  to  the  smallest  are  fo^ nd  scattered 
in  every  direction.  As  the  snow  melts 
from  our  roofs  in  the  spring,  and  they  be- 
come heated  by  the  sun  long  before  the 
temperature  of  the  air  is  correspondingly 
raised,  so  it  is  in  that  mountainous  coun- 
try in  a  still  higher  decree.  Favoured  by 
the  generally  clear  and  dry  air,  the  snotr 
disappears  as  early  as  April ;  after  which, 
with  the  interruption  of  an  occasional 
snow-fall,  the  dark  rocky  soil  proceeds,  in 
a  most  surprising  manner,  to  absorb  the 
heat  that  incessantly  streams  from  the 
now  unsetting  sun.  While  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  had,  till  the  end  of  Alay, 
been  continually  below  the  freezing-pointy 
the  ground  at  the  same  time,  at  a  depth 
of  a  few  centimetres,  had  already  risen 
several  degrees  above  it.  In  our  latitudes 
the  ground  cools  down  every  uight,  and 
I  stones  become  perceptibly  cold  even  at 
midsummer,  so  that  the  moisture  of  the 
air  falls  upon  them  as  dew ;  in  these  parts 
of  the  Arctic  regions  there  is  only  a  tri- 
fling nocturnal  cooling  in  the  height  of 
summer;  dew  is  almost  as  unknown  to  the 
Esquimaux  as  snow  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  tropics.   In  the  course  of  the  summer, 
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the  heating  of  the  ground  is,  indeed,  some- 
what moderated,  as  the  sun  is  often  hid  hj 
mists  and  clouds ;  but,  to  make  up  for  this, 
the  radiation  from  the  ground  is  checked 
also.  It  thaws,  according  to  circumstances, 
to  a  depth  of  from  12  to  18  inches,  and 
possesses  a  temperature  very  well  adapted 
to  stimulate  energetically  the  growth  of 
the  roots  of  existing  plants.  A  consider- 
able degree  of  warmth,  too,  must,  even  in 
a  cold  atmosphere,  reach  the  parts  of 
plants  above  the  surface,  as  well  from  the 
neat  radiated  by  the  ground  as  from  the 
san,  which  never  sets,  hut  shines  in  turn 
on  every  side.  The  heating  of  the  ground 
is  so  considerable,  that  by  day  the  ascend- 
ing warm  currents  keep  the  air  everywhere 
in  tremulous,  undulating  motion,  so  that  it 
is  necessary  to  make  all  exact  trigonomet- 
rical measurements  by  night ;  and  at  times 
the  eye  discerns  even  the  summits  of  the 
highest  mountains  only  in  distorted  images. 
This  mass  of  warm  ascending  air  naturally 
follows  the  slope  of  the  mountains  to  their 
highest  points,  and  instead  of  becoming 
cooled  here,  is  further  heated  by  the  purer 
rays  of  the  sun,  which  fall  both  more  con- 
tinuously and  more  directly.  And  since, 
moreover,  the  summits  of  the  mountains 
rise  above  the  densest  fogs  that  shroud 
the  land,  it  is  readily  understood  that,  if 
other  circumstances  be  favourable,  vegeta- 
tion may  exist  to  quite  the  same  extent  on 
the  mountains  (I  speak  only  of  those  ob- 
served, from  1,000  to  3,000  feet  in  height), 
as  in  the  plain,  and  that  there  is  here 
really  no  line  of  highest  vegetation.  On 
the  summits  of  the  lower  mountains  we 
found  the  saxifrage,  silene,  dryas,  and 
other  plants,  often  in  finer  development 
than  on  the  plain ;  and  is  it  not  a  wonder- 
ful fact  that,  on  a  peak  7,000  feet  high,  in 
addition  to  beautiful  lichens,  mosH  several 
inches  long  is  found  growing  in  thick 
cushions ! 

There  is  a  complete  contrast  between 
the  whole  method  and  operation  of  the 
Arctic  summer,  as  well  as  of  every  single 
summer's  day,  and  that  with  which  we  are 
familiar  in  the  frozen  regions  of  the  Alps. 
In  the  latter  there  is  a  daily  alternation 
between  cold  and  heat,  darkness  and  light, 
winter  and  summer;  and  on  both  sides 
the  change  is  rapid  and  sudden,  the  several 
forces  operating  quickly,  energetically, 
and  with  immediate  result.  In  the  north 
there  is  properly  no  cycle  of  twenty-four 
honrs;  the  clay  is  not  divided  into  light 
and  darkness,  heat  and  cold,  but  each  of 
these  opposite  conditions  holds  its  sway 
daring  a  whole  season ;  thev  do  not  ad- 
vance with  consciousness  of  victory  and 


rapi^  results,  but  their  lack  of  power  is 
amply  compensated  by  the  exhaustive  use 
of  all  existing  advantages.  Thus  it  is  that 
the  summer  heat  of  East  Greenland, 
though  beginning  slowly,  yet  steadily  con- 
tinuing, increasing  and  sometimes  even  be- 
coming intense,  renders  it  possible,  during 
the  short  time  in  which  the  ground  re- 
mains unfrozen,  for  a  rich  and  vigorous 
vegetation  to  be  developed.  Thus  it  is 
that  some  plants  send  long  tap-roots  deep 
into  the  soil;  that  they  all  ripen  their 
seed ;  that  some  attain  the  height  of  many 
inches  above  ground ;  that  the  leaves  are 
large  and  vigorous,  and  the  colours  of  the 
blossoms  bright  and  beautiful. 

Here,  too,  the  other  essential  condition 
of  all  vegetation,  moisture^  makes  its  ap- 

Searance  in  quite  an  unusual  manner, 
lost  people  imagine  all  the  Arctic  regions 
wrapped,  during  the  summer,  in  perpetual 
mist,  not  unfrequently  varied  by  snow  and 
rain.  During  the  summer  of  East  Green- 
land there  is  scarcely  any  precipitation  of 
moisture  from  the  air,  but  plants  live 
almost  entirely  on  that  which  they  derive 
from  the  ground.  It  is  not,  of  course,  the 
rich  and  luxuriant  cushions  of  mo3s,  which 
grow  on  the  banks  of  the  merrily-rippling 
stream,  that  one  must  expect  to  find  here ; 
these  are  seen  but  rarely.  But  we  find 
large  tracts  uniformly  watered  and  sat- 
urated with  moisture  from  the  melting  of 
a  slope  of  snow ;  for  since  the  lower  stra- 
tum of  the  ground  is  frozen,  the  water  can- 
not penetrate  it  and  run  off  below,  but 
percolates  down  the  whole  slope  through 
the  uppermost  stratum  to  the  shore.  To 

Eass  such  places,  which  are  often  miles  in 
readth,  is  one  of  the  severest  labours  of 
spring  and  summer  travelling,  as  one  often 
sinks  xnee-deep  in  loamy  mud.  A  multi- 
tude of  plants,  however,  rejoice  in  this  soil, 
BO  that  we  find  them  flourishing  on  these 
wet  tracts  in  great  profusion.  On  the 
other  hand,  where  there  are  real  river- 
beds, the  banks  are  generally  barren ;  for, 
when  the  thaw  commences,  the  water 
rushes  along  with  such  tremendous  force 
as  to  carry  down  quantities  of  earth, 
plants,  and  stones. 

It  will  be  supposed  that  there  must  also 
be  many  places  of  greater  elevation,  which, 
not  being  within  the  reach  of  melting 
snow,  must  therefore  be  almost  entirely 
devoid  of  moisture,  and  unable,  through 
the  great  dryness  of  the  air,  to  support  the 
least  vegetation.  There  are  certainly 
many  such  places;  but  absolute  sterility 
is  exceedingly  rare.  We  saw  few  spots 
where  we  did  not  meet,  every  two  or  three 
yards,  with  at  least  a  few  blades  of  grass, 
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a  tiny  patch  of  willow,  or  a  little  tuft  of 
silene  or  lychnis.  The  appearance  which 
these  present  is,  to  be  sure,  dismal  enough. 
Scarcely,  even  in  early  spring,  can  we 
speak  of  green  shoots;  the  grass  puts 
forth  a  dry  and  stunted  blade  and  ear ;  in  a 
short  time  the  three  or  four  little  leaves 
which  every  stalk  of  herb  or  shrub  devel- 
ops, become  of  a  pale  brown  colour,  like 
those  of  the  previous  year,  which  never 
fall ;  the  tuft^  produce  their  occasional 
short-stalked  blossoms,  and  their  summer 
is  passed.  Is  it  not  marvellous  that  just 
as  the  Arctic  traveller,  during  his  wander- 
ings, suffers  from  nothinj^  more  than  from 
thirst,  80  we  find  vegetation  here  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  not  by  cold  and  wet  but  by 
drought  and  parching  heat?  It  is  these 
circumstances,  too,  which  impede  the 
growth  of  lichens  and  moss  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that,  even  in  this  kingdom  of  mosses 
and  lichens,"  we  had  often  to  search  for  a 
long  time  before  finding  a  locality  answer- 
ing in  any  degree  to  this  description ;  and 
though  many  reindeer  are  found,  the  rein- 
deer-moss is  one  of  the  rarest  plants.  I 
cannot,  in  these  few  words,  draw  anything 
like  a  complete  picture  of  the  vegetation 
of  the  Pendulum  Islands,  a^  many  and  va- 
rious additional  details  would  have  to  be 
taken  into  account. 

But  the  mainland,  exposed  as  it  is  to  a 
more  intense  heat,  produces  a  vegetation 
of  considerably  higher  character.  There, 
not  only  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  but 
also  to  a  height  of  more  than  1,000  feet 
up  their  slopes,  are  seen  large  tracts  of 
uninterrupted  green,  affording  pa<<ture  for 
herds  of  reindeer  and  cattle.  In  many 
places  may  be  found  the  most  beautiful 
close  grass,  which,  as  with  us,  is  decked 
with  the  yellow  flowers  of  the  dandelion ; 
the  blades,  adorned  with  clusters  of  ears, 
reach  the  height  of  from  one  to  two  feet ; 
the  bilberry  grows  side  by  side  with  the 
andromeda,  and  covers  large  tracts  of 
ground,  as  on  our  own  moory  heaths.  In 
the  damp  clefts  of  the  rocks  flourish  the 
most  delicate  ferns,  and  the  acid  leaves  of 
the  sorrel  grow  to  an  unusual  size ;  on  the 
sunny  slopes  the  dark  blue  campanula 
nods  on  its  long  stem,  and  we  are  attracted 
by  the  tender  evergreen  pyrola  with  its 
marble-white  flowers.  Among  the  rounded 
pebbles  of  the  streams  and  sea  shore  the 
epilobium  unfolds  ita  large  blossoms  which, 
with  their  magnificently  bright  red  colour 
entice  from  afar  even  the  most  indifferent. 
Among  the  bare  rocks  the  curious  polemo- 
nium  has  settled  in  great  profusion,  and 
out  of  the  feathery  circle  of  odoriferous 
leaves  rise  the  thick  clusters  of  its  large, 


bright,  light-blue  flowers.  Clothed  as  they 
are  in  such  a  very  familiar  dress,  these 
plants  seem  like  strangers  in  their  Arctic 
I  surroundings.  And  that  peculiar  colour  of 
the  mountain  slope  is  prcliuced,  as  we  find 
to  our  astonishment,  by  very  small  bat 
vigorous  dwarf-birch,  which,  although  it 
grows  but  little  every  year,  seems  to  thrive 
very  well,  as  it  ha^  ripened  both  blossoms 
and  fruit.  Close  by  stand  bilberry-bushes, 
bearing  ripe  and  peculiarly  sweet  fruit, 
which  is  plucked  and  enjoyed  with  child- 
like pleasure ;  and,  lastly,  the  boUnist  is 
enraptured  at  the  discovery  of  some  beau- 
tiful Alpine  ro^s,  which  have,  alas ! 
already  shed  their  blossoms.  This  rhodo- 
dendron brings  him  back  at  once  to  the 
Alps;  he  even  hears,  in  ima^ation,  the 
tinkling  of  the  cow-bells  ana  the  herds- 
man's call. 

Thus,  then,  is  it  possible  for  the  vegeta- 
ble world  in  East  Greenland  to  expand 
into  unwonted  beauty  and  to  ripen  its  an- 
nual blossomi  and  fruit:  in  winter  receiv- 
ing from  the  snow  its  needful  protection 
against  the  cruel  frost,  and  in  the  short 
summer  subjected  to  the  influence  of  a 
strong  and  constant  light,  and  of  a  heat 
proceeding  both  from  above  and  below. 

In  the  midst  of  such  luxuriant  vegetable 
life,  we  were  prepared  for  the  presence  of 
many  herbivorous  animals,  and  particularly 
of  the  reindeer  and  snow-white  Arctic 
hare,  which  inhabit  all  parts  of  the  icy 
north.  On  the  rich  and  extensive  pasture\ 
of  the  mainland  we  found  large  herds  of 
the  splendid  reindeer,  undisturbed  and  nn- 
affrighted  by  bloodthirsty  man.  But  there 
was  another  gregarious  animal,  quite  as 
important  and  interesting,  which  we  met 
there,  and  whose  discovery  in  East  Green- 
land was,  curiously  enough,  reserved  for 
our  expedition.  It  was  the  Arctic  ox, 
known  as  the  "musk-ox"  by  the  Frank- 
lin expeditions,  with  its  low  stature,  long 
dark  hair  and  heavy  horns,  immensely 
thick  at  the  roots.  Here,  too,  this  strange 
animal  lives  in  herds,  gains  access  to  its 
food  in  winter  by  scraping  from  it  the 
thin  covering  of  snow,  and  affords,  as  well 
as  the  reindeer  and  hare,  an  excellent  and 
wholesome  food  for  man.  Lesser  animals, 
also,  live  on  plants;  the  little  gray  lem- 
ming digs  for  the  smaller  roots ;  and 
among  the  birds  we  saw  geese  feeding  oa 
the  meadows,  and  the  pretty  ptarmigan 
eating  the  young  shoots  of  the  willows. 
But  here,  also,  as  throughout  the  realms 
of  nature,  these  animals  have  their  pecu- 
liar enemies.  The  ermine,  which  lives 
among  the  stones,  and  the  ever-prowling 
fox,  are  ready  to  pounce  upon  them  on 
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land,  as  the  owl  and  falcon  to  ewoop  down 
on  them  from  the  air.  Nevertheless,  the 
Bnow-bunting  chirps  and  sings  its  joyous 
Bong  in  the  bitter  cold  of  early  spring, 
the  plover  (charadrius)  and  sandpiper  cry 
in  the  hollows  of  the  shore,  as  they  way- 
lay the  little  larvae,  gnats  and  flies  which 
also  spend  an  unobtrusive  existence  there. 

A  plentiful  source  of  nourishment  for 
birds  and  mammiferous  animals  is  afforded 
by  the  sea.  In  the  beds,  of  seaweed  on 
the  flat  beach,  and  in  the  forests  of  gigan- 
tic Laminaria,  reside  millions  of  the  small 
specieo  of  Crustacea  which,  favoured  by 
the  equable  temperature  of  the  water,  that 
never  varies  from  year  to  year,  attain  an 
unusual  size ;  bivalves  and  snails  live 
among  the  rocks  and  at  the  bottom  o  the 
sea;  they  are  partly  the  same  as  in  the 
Baltic,  but  are  generally  of  a  stronger 
boild.  And  these  Crustacea,  along  with 
other  small  fishes,  serve  for  nutriment  to 
hosts  of  water  birds,  such  as  eider-duck.^, 
gulls,  divers,  terns  and  others.  These 
birds,  which  build  their  nests  on  the  high 
cliffs,  wheel  restless  and  screeching  day 
and  night  through  the  air,  or  splash  about 
in  the  calm  water.  They,  too,  have  to  de- 
fend their  young  from  the  birds  of  prey 
jost  mentioned,  to  whose  number  we  may 
also  add  the  glaucus-gull,  and,  above  all, 
the  black  raven.  But,  however  acceptable 
to  the  European  explorer  the  flesh  and  the 
eggs,  the  fur  and  the  feathers  of  these 
quadrupeds  and  birds  may  be,  their  value 
to  the  natives  is  insignificant  compared 
with  that  of  the  walrus  and  seal.  These 
are  the  mo^^t  important  animals  on  all  ice- 
bound coasts,  on  whose  existence  and  use 
the  whole  life  of  the  Esquimaux  there  de- 
pends. Even  they  do  not  enjoy  their 
spoil  unmolesW ;  that  mightiest  beast  of 
prey,  the  polar  bear,  lays  equal  claim  with 
them  on  seals,  walruses,  and  reindeer: 
and  between  the  strength  and  cunning  of 
the  beast,  and  the  intelligence  and  perse- 
verance of  man^  is  maintained  the  most 
wonderful  conflict  and  rivalry. 

On  the  Inhabitants  of  East  Greenland. 

As  to  the  population  of  East  Greenland, 
we  met  no  living  human  being  on  the 
whole  stretch  of  coast  over  which  we 
travelled.  The  settlement  in  which  Claver- 
ing  found  twelve  men  in  1823,  must,  to  all 
appearance,  have  been  deserted  at  least 
twenty  years  ago.  However,  all  remain- 
ing traces  of  it,  especially  winter  and  sum- 
mer dwellings,  as  well  as  graves,  were 
carefully  searched,  and  any  utensils  and 
weapons  that  we  found  were  brought 
home. 


Real  "  winter  huts,"  that  is,  the  stationa- 
ry winter  dwellings  of  the  natives,  were 
found  in  seven  places,  to  the  number  of 
sixteen,  the  most  northerly  on  Hochstet- 
ter'd  Promontory,  the  most  southerly  on 
Cape  Franklin.  They  are  nearly  always 
situated  not  far  from  the  shore  on  the 
south  side  of  tho^e  capes  which  point  to- 
wards the  south-east,  and  are  built  in 
groups  of  twoy  three,  or  sometimes  four. 
Half  worked  into  the  ground,  the  walls  are 
built  of  suitable  and,  in  the  inside,  exceed- 
ingly smooth  stones,  pretty  regularly  set, 
and  as  far  as  they  rise  above  ground, 
strengthened  outside  by  moundi  of  earth 
and  stones  laid  against  them.  The  surface 
of  the  walls  is  only  interrupted  inside  by 
a  few  small  niches,  which  are  generally 
found  in  the  corners,  especially  in  the 
front  ones.  The  floor  is  partially  paved 
with  flat  stones,  particularly  in  the  cor- 
ners, which  probably  served  as  fireplaces. 

The  average  length  of  the  interior  of  these 
huts  is,  according  to  several  exact  measure- 
ments, 11  ft.,  and  their  breadth  9  ft.  The 
height  of  the  walls,  which  probably  pretty 
nearly  corresponds  with  the  original 
height,  is  3 1-2  ft.  At  the  front  end 
towards  the  south,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  towards  the  water,  there  is  an  open- 
ing in  the  floor  of  1 1-2  feet  square ;  it  de- 
scends to  a  like  depth,  and  is  the 'com- 
mencement of  the  only  egress,  a  passage 
or  tunnel  which  extends  in  a  nearly  hor- 
izontal direction,  under  the  front  wall  to 
a  length  of  from  6  to  12  feet.  It  is  con- 
structed of  stone,  and  terminates  in  a 
rather  wide  opening,  being  itself  of  barely 
sufficient  size  to  admit  a  man  in  a  creep- 
ing position.  This  is  moreover  the  only 
opening  to  the  hut,  for  there  is  no  sort  of 
window  in  the  roof.  The  roof  is  construct- 
ed, as  we  could  clearly  prove  from  some 
that  had  fallen  down,  of  two  or  three 
wooden  poles  or  laths  placed  lengthwise 
over  the  walls,  on  which  flat  stones  are 
laid  diagonally,  and  sometimes  supported 
by  more  Laths,  the  whole  of  which  is  cov- 
ered and  made  tight  with  smaller  stones, 
sods  of  grass  and  other  things.  The  whole 
arrangement  of  the  huts  ensures  the 
greatest  possible  maintenance  of  heat,  as 
owing  to  the  depth  of  the  door  no  contin- 
ual ventilation  can  be  produced,  but  only 
the  most  necessary  exchange  of  air.  As 
to  how  many  inhabitants  such  huts  con- 
tained, we  cannot,  of  course,  be  certain ; 
if  we  computed  them  at  six,  it  would  be 
certainly  within  the  mark.  In  the  cor- 
ners, especially  the  front  ones,  we  some- 
times found  so-called  "  lamps  "  (Kudluk^ 
of  the  most  primitive  form ;  a  stone,  with 
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a  hollow,  which  was  still,  in  some  in8taQC3s, 
thickly  blackened ;  in  others  we  found  the 
remains  of  food,  the  fat,  bones,  and  flesh 
of  seaU. 

In  digging  through  the  rubbish  of  earth 
and  stones,  which  covered  the  floor  of  the 
huts,  in  a  layer  of  from  six  to  twelve  indi- 
es, we  obtained  several  utensils,  or  frag- 
ments of  them,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
pieces  of  wood,  bone,  &c.,  the  waste  of 
their  work. 

Of  their  summer  dwellings  also  traces 
are  everywhere  found,  viz.  the  so-called 
"  tent-rings'*  that  is,  stonei  left  there  after 
being  used  in  fastening  the  border  of  the 
tent.  They  are  arranged  in  circles  of  from 
ten  to  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  with  an 
opening  turned  towards  the  water,  and 
generally  divided  into  a  front  and  back 
half  by  a  diametrical  row  of  stones.  They 
are  met  with  on  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
coast,  both  close  to  the  winter  huts  and 
aUo  at  a  great  distance  from  them.  They 
were  most  numerous  on  Walrus  Island 
and  on  Shannon  Island  (Cape  Philip 
Broke),  where  they  not  only  lay  close  to 
one  another,  but  so  to  speak,  in  several 
generations  on  the  top  of  one  another. 
As  for  the  rest,  we  may  also  mention  holes, 
lined  and  covered  with  stones,  from  12  to 
18  inches  in  diameter,  which  are  found  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  dwellings,  either  made 
in  the  ground  or  built  against  a  larger 
stone  or  rock,  and  which  represent 
roughly  built  store-rooms ;  they  are  found 
scattered  in  every  direction,  and  may  have 
served  as  places  for  the  safe  preservation 
of  game.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
dwellings,  especially  of  the  huts,  close  and 
often  luxuriant  grass,  intermingled  with 
the  various  beautiful  flowers,  has  sprung 
up  from  easily  assignable  causes.  The 
bleached  bones  of  seals,  walruses,  nar- 
whals, and  other  animals,  relic3  of  former 
banquets,  which  are  thickly  strewn  over 
this  green  grass,  stand  out  clearly  and 
characteristically. 

The  graves  must  also  be  mentioned. 
They  are  not  dug  in  the  ground,  at  least 
very  seldom,  but  consist  of  a  superstruc- 
ture of  stones  over  the  corpse,  which  is 
placed  in  either  a  recumbent  or  a  crouch- 
ing position.  The  form  of  these  is  either 
oblong  (4  1-2  ft.  long.  2  14  ft.  wide,  1  1-2 
ft.  high),  or  circular  (3  1-2  ft.  in  diameter.) 
In  the  flrst  case,  the  covering  consists  of 
flat  long  stones  or  short  ones,  which  are 
supported  by  rods  placed  underneath ;  i*i 
the  other  case,  the  roof  is  arched  all  round. 
Anv  accidental  gaps  are  carefully  flUed  up 
with  stones  of  all  sizes  down  to  the  very 
smallest.  In  this  manner  the  body  can  be 


protected  against  foxes,  but  certainly  not 
against  hungry  bears.  The  form  of  the 
graves  seem^  to  have  no  particular  mean- 
ing, but  to  have  been  regulated  by  the 
form  of  the  stones  available,  as  flat  atones 
are  necessary  for  the  covering  of  oblong 
graves.  In  the  interior  we  generally  fonnn 
quite  a  heap  of  earth  and  willow  leaves 
(blown  in),  from  among  which  the  bone^ 
were  only  partially,  or  sometimes  not  at  all 
visible.  The  bodies  must,  of  course,  have 
decomposed  very  soon  in  the  Greenland 
climate ;  even  the  bones  were  already  par- 
tially decayed  in  the  damp  ground.  The 
long  graves  lie  lengthways  towards  the 
south ;  it  could  be  seen  from  several  that 
the  head  lay  towards  the  north,  and  that 
therefore  the  dead  were  buried  as  if  to 
face  the  south. 

The  graves  were  numerous  and  scat- 
tered, often  at  a  great  distance  from  the 
dwellings.  Nearly  all  admitted  of  close 
investigation;  ana  twelve  skulls,  as  well 
as  many  single  bones  were  brought  back 
for  subsequent  and  more  thorough  exam- 
ination. Strange  to  say,  weapons  and 
utensils  were  very  seldom  found  in  the 
graves,  although,  as  they  were  made  of 
ivory,  they  would  have  been  kept  in  good 
preservation.  On  the  other  hand,  we  dis- 
covered, in  what  was  probably  a  child^s 
grave,  a  human  figure  roughly  carved  out 
of  wood;  and  in  another  grave,  among 
rocks,  we  found  the  pieces  of  a  finely 
carved  wooden  box  of  about  9x4x21-4 
inches. 

The  things  we  discovered  were  made  of 
wood,  horn,  bones,  ivory  (walrus  and  nar- 
whal teeth),  and  stone. 

Besides  a  pretty  goblet,  we  found  a 
cajak-rudder  and  several  dagger  hilts, 
handles,  &c.,  manufactured  of  wood  ;  also 
two  figures  of  animals,  roughly  carved. 
A  dog-sledge,  which  lay  on  tlie  shore, 
nearly  complete  in  all  its  parts,  deserves 
special  mention.  It  consists,  as  is  well 
known  to  be  the  case  in  West  Greenland, 
of  two  runners,  very  roughly  made,  about 
seven  feet  long,  across  which  several 
boards  are  fastened  with  thongs,  and  at 
the  end  two  sloping  pieces  fastened  as  a 
back.  In  place  of  our  iron  tires,  the  run- 
ners are  covered  underneath  with  strips 
of  bone,  ivory,  or  whalebone,  fastened  with 
wooden  pegs. 

All  the  wood  there  is  drift-wood,  which, 
however,  is  not  very  plentiful  on  those 
coasts,  and  whose  origin  (Siberia  or  Amer- 
ica) and  species  (fir  or  larch)  have  still  to 
be  more  exactly  determined. 

As  to  iron  instrcmients,  only  one  was 
discovered.  It  was  a  piece  of  iron  an 
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•nch  lonj?,  fastened  into  a  wooden  handle. 
As  the  shaping  of  all  the  wooden  articles 
indicates  the  use  of  stone  instruments,  it 
is  very  probable  that  this  iron  may  have 
been  a  present  from  Clavering  to  the 
Esquimaux  then  living  there. 

We  saw  nothing  made  of  flint,  but  sev- 
eral splinters  of  it,  and  one  whole  un- 
broken stone  in  the  huts.  It  is  to  be  re- 
marked, that  with  this  exception,  we 
hardly  found  any  flint.  Some  nne  spear- 
points  and  knives  were  made  of  slate, 
parts  of  vessels  constructed  of  a  softer 
crystalline  slate;  most  of  the  articles, 
however,  were  made  of  bone  or  tusk.  In 
default  of  saws,  these  are  divided  into  the 
desired  shapes  by  boring  holes  close  to 
one  another  in  the  intended  planes  of  di- 
vision, so  that  at  last  the  parting  may  be 
eflfected  by  the  appliance  of  some  force. 
A  smooth  surface  can  then  be  obtained  by 
scraping,  grinding,  and  polishing.  Of  the 
mechanism  of  the  boring,  we  could  find 
no  direct  explanation. 

According  to  our  observations,  the  huts 
of  the  former  inhabitants  of  East  Green- 
land, between  lats.  73°  aUd  70®,  may  be 
estimated  at  about  16,  and  the  population 
at  about  100  persons.  In  the  year  1823,  it 
fieems  pretty  certain  that  only  two  inhab- 
ited huts  were  in  existence  (observed  to 
contain  12),  and  these  must  have  been  for- 
saken between  20  and  30  years  ago.  This 
circumstance,  and  the  existence  of  traces 
of  huts  of  considerably  earlier  date  at  the 
southern  stations,  together  with  the  tradi- 
tions prevalent  among  many  branches  of 
Esquimaux  of  an  impending  extinction, 
may  perhaps  best  answer  the  question 
that  has  universally  arisen  about  the  dis- 


appearance of  those  who  once  lived  here. 
People  are  too  ready  to  trace  the  cause  to 
'  the  climate  becoming  colder,  and  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  ice  enclosing  the  coast,  and 
generally  cite  as  proof  several  facts  which 
are  partly  false  and  partly  falsely  applied. 
But  we  all,  in  consequence  of  a  whole 
series  of  reasons,  which  cannot  here  be 
more  fully  developed,  are  unable  to  agree 
with  such  a  view.  On  the  contrary,  we 
have  the  well-known  assertion,  that  there 
are  periods  of  favourable  and  unfavoura- 
ble years,  i.  e.  winters,  confirmed  by  our 
own  sojourn,  and  by  the  state  of  the  ice 
on  the  coast.  And  so  the  conjecture  may 
not  be  false  that,  on  account  of  some  such 
particularly  unfavorable  years,  and  owing 
to  hunger  and  cold,  infirmity  and  mortal- 
ity may  have  increased,  that  the  few  re- 
maining inhabitants  must  have  been  driven 
by  hunger  to  expose  themselves  to  greater 
dangers  and  exertions,  and  that  thus,  per- 
haps, the  last  may  have  sought  safety  in  a 
migration  towards  a  more  beautiful  land, 
the  existence  of  which  they  knew  or  sus- 
pected, farther  south. 

Among  the  obsevations  and  collections 
here  made  by  us  there  is,  perhaps,  little 
really  new,  yet  their  significance  may  be 
quite  peculiar,  as  these  settlements  in  East 
Greenland  have  not  for  many  centuries 
been  in  communication  with  those  of  other 
E  jquimaux.  The  utmost  exertions  would 
have  been  necessary  to  hold  any  communi- 
cations with  the  West,  on  account  of  the 
high  mountainous  interior,  and  with  the 
south,  owing  to  the  east  coast  being  eter- 
nally beset  with  ice.  But  time  does  not 
allow  a  further  discussion  of  this  point. 


ExPFBiMENTB  WITH  GuwPOWDBB.  —  Experi- 
ments on  gunpowder  still  claim  the  attention  of 
artillerists  in  foreign  countries  as  well  as  iu  oar 
own.  The  Pmssians  have  recently  made  an  at- 
tempt to  manufiictare  pebble  powder,  without 
guocess.  They  complain  of  it  as  too  brisante, 
and  have  fallen  back  upon  prismatic  The  Bua- 
siaos  have  finally  adopted  the  latter  powder,  and 
are  manafifcctaring  it  in  large  quantities  at  the 
QoTcmment  mills  of  Okta.  The  Swedes,  Danes 
and  Dotch  have  only  a  limited  nnmber  of  heavy 
guns,  for  which  they  will  probably  iotrodace 
prisiu.itio  powder.  On  the  other  ban  I,  the  Ital- 
ians, Turks,  Egyptians,  and  French,  will  in  all 

grobability  adopt  some  form  of  pebble.  The 
pani  irds  are  particularly  in  want  of  a  slow- 
burning  explosive,  their  gunpowder,  corres- 
ponding to  our  R  L.  G.,  being  extremely  violent 
and  **bnital"  in  its  action.  We  understand 
that  Spani  has  lately  been  supplied  for  experi- 
nental  purposes  iHth  some  Engliih-made  peb- 
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ble.  The  Americans  were  the  originators  of 
prismatic  powder;  bat  they  seem  to  have  alto- 
gether abandoned  this  form  in  favour  of  large- 
grained  powder  of  a  similar  class  to  pebble.  The 
chief  disadvantages  of  prismatic  powder  are  the 
labour  it  entails  of  building  up  each  cartridge, 
and  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  hardness  of 
the  outer  crust  or  skin  of  the  prism.  The  lat- 
ter is  a  manofltcturing  difficulty,  mainly  de- 
pending on  the  amount  of  moisture  contained  in 
the  powder  when  it  goes  into  the  moald,  and 
may  seriously  affect  its  behaviour  in  large 
charges.  We  have  adopted,  says  the  Olobe^ 
pebble  powder  provisionally,  and  our  future 
experiments  with  this  powder  will  probably 
bear  on  the  questions  of  cheapening  manu- 
fhoture,  giving  regularity  to  the  grain,  and 
ascertaining  what  would  be  the  effect  of  vary- 
ing the  chemical  composition,  partioalarlj  at 
regards  the  charcoal 
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From  Blackwood*!  Mafftsine. 
THE  HAIO  OF  SKER. 

CHAPTER  XXXVU. 


TWO  POOR  CHILDREN. 

Bt  this  time  I  owe  it  to  all  the  kind  peo- 
ple who  have  felt  some  pity  for  our  Bardie 
and  her  fortunes  to  put  off  no  longer  a  few 
little  things  which  i  ought  to  tell  them. 
In  the  first  place,  thej  must  not  think  of 
me,  but  look  upon  me  as  nobody  (treat  me, 
in  fact,  as  I  treat  myself),  and  never  ask 
what  I  knew  just  now,  and  what  I  came  to 
know  afterwards.  Only  to*  trust  me  (as 
now  they  must^  to  act  in  all  things  hon- 
ourably, and  with  no  regard  to  self;  and 
not  only  that,  but  with  lofty  feeling,  and  a 
sense  of  devotion  towards  the  members  of 
the  weaker  sex. 

Captain  Drake  Bampfylde  was  the  most 
unlucky  of  born  mortals.  To  begin  with, 
he  was  the  younger  son  of  that  very  fine 
Sir  Philip,  and  feeling  that  he  had  far  more 
wit  and  enterprise  than  his  elder  brother, 
while  thankful  to  nature  for  these  endow- 
ments, he  needs  must  feel  amiss  with  her 
for  having  mismanaged  his  time  of  birth. 
Now  please  to  observe  my  form  of  words. 
I  never  said  that  he  did  so  feel,  I  only  say 
that  he  must  have  done  so,  unless  she  had 
made  him  beyond  herself ;  which,  from  her 
love  for  us,  she  hardly  ever  tries  to  do. 
However,  he  might  have  put  up  with  that 
mistake  of  the  goddess  that  sits  cross- 
legged, —  I  have  heard  of  her,  I  can  tell 
you,  and  a  ship  named  after  her ;  though 
to  spell  her  name  would  be  a  travail  to 
me,  fatal  perhaps  at  my  time  of  life,  —  I 
mean  to  say,  at  any  rate,  that  young 
Drake  Bampfylde  might  have  managed  to 
get  over  the  thin^  against  him,  and  to  be 
a  happy  fellow,  if  he  only  had  common 
luck.  But  Providence  having  gided  him 
with  unusual  advantages  of  body  and 
mind,  and  so  forth,  seemed  to  think  its 
duty  done,  and  to  leave  him  to  the  devil 
afterwards. 

This  is  a  bad  way  of  beginning  life,  espe- 
cially at  too  young  an  age  to  be  up  to  its 
philosophy ;  and  the  only  thing  tnat  -can 
save  such  a  man  is  a  tremendous  illness,  or 
the  downright  love  of  a  first-rate  woman. 
Thence  they  recover  confidence,  or  are 
brought  into  humility,  and  get  a  bit  of 
fiiith  again,  as  well  as  being  looked  after 
purely,  and  finding  a  value  again  to  fight 
for.  after  abandoning  their  own.  Not  that 
Drake  Bampfylde  ever  did  slip  into  evil 
courses,  so  far  as  I  could  hear  of  him,  or 
even  give  way  to  the  sense  of  luck,  and 
abandon  thac  of  duty.   I  am  only  saying 


how  things  turn  out,  with  nineteen  men 
out  of  twenty.   In  spite  of  chances,  he 
may  have  happened  just  to  be  the  twen- 
tieth.   I  know  for  sure  that  he  turned  op 
well,  thouffh  vexed  with  a  tribulaUon. 
Evil  times  began  upon  him,  when  he  was 
nothing  but  a  boy.    He  fell  into  a  pit  of 
trouble  through  his  education ;  and  ever 
since  from  time  to  time  new  grief  had 
overtaken  him.    A  merrier  little  chap,  or 
one  more  glad  to  make  the  best  of  thing^^w 
could  not  be  found ;  as  was  said  to  me  by 
the  cook,  and  also  the  parlour-maid.  He 
would  do  things,  when  he  came  out  among 
the  servants,  beautifully;  and  the  mai(£ 
used  to  kiss  him  so  that  his  breath  was 
taken  away  with  pleasing  them.  And 
then  he  went  to  school,  and  all  the  maid^ 
and  boys,  and  men  almost,  came  out  to 
see  the  yellow  coach,  and  throw  an  old 
shoe  after  him.    This,  however,  did  not 
help  him,  as  was  seriously  hoped;  and 
why  ?  Because  it  went  heel-foremost,  from 
the  stupidity  of  the  caster.    News  came, 
in  a  little  time,  that  there  was  mischief  up- 
ward, and  that  Master  Drake  must  be 
fetched  home,  to  give  any  kind  of  content 
again.   For  he  was  at  an  ancient  gram- 
mar-school in  a  town  seven  miles  from 
Exeter,  where  everything  was  done  truly 
well  to  keep  the  boys  from  fighting.  Only 
the  habit  and  tradition  was  that  if  they 
must  fight,  fight  they  should  until  one  fell 
down,  and  could  not  come  to  the  scratch 
again.    And  Drake  had  a  boy  of  equal 
spirit  with  his  own  to  contend  against,  not 
however  of  bone  and  muscle  to  support 
him  thoroughly.   But  who  could  grieve,  or 
feel  it  half  so  much  as  young  Drake  Bamp- 
fylde did,  when  the  other  boy,  in  threj 
days*  time,  died  from  a  buzzing  upon  hi* 
brain  V    He  mi'ght  have  ^ot  into  mischief 
now,  even  though  he  was  of  far  higher 
family  than  the  boy  who  had  foundered 
instead  of  striking;  but  chiefly  for  the 
goodwill  of  the  school,  and  by  reason  of 
the  boy's  father  having  plenty  of  children 
still  to  feed,  and  consentmg  to  accept  aid 
therein,  that  little  matter  came  to  be  set-  | 
tied  among  them  very  pleasantly.  Only 
the  course  of  youns  Drake's  life  wa<( 
changed  thereby,  as  follows. 

The  plan  of  his  family  had  been  to  let 
him  get  plenty  of  learning  at  school,  an  1 
then  go  to  Oxford  Colleges  and  lay  in 
more,  if  agreeable ;  and  so  grow  int^ 
holy  orders  of  the  Church  of  £:i:;land. 
well  worth  the  while  of  any  man  who  has 
a  good  connection.  But  now  it  was  seen, 
without  thinking  twice,  that  all  the  dis- 
turbers anA  blasphemers  of  the  NonoD- 
formist  tribe,  now  arising  everywhere  ( as 
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in  dirty  Hezekiah,  and  that  greasy  Hep- 
zibah,  who  dared  to  dream  such  wicked- 
ness conceming  even  me),  every  one  of 
these  rogues  was  sure  to  cast  it  up  against 
a  parson,  in  his  most  heavenly  stroke  of 
preaching,  that  he  must  hold  his  hand,  for 
fear  of  killing  the  clerk  beneath  him.  And 
so  poor  Drake  was  sent  to  sea ;  the  place 
for  all  the  scape-goats. 

Here  ill-fortune  dogged  him  still,  as  its 
manner  always  is,  after  getting  taste  of 
ns.  He  heeded  his  business  so  closely 
that  he  tumbled  into  the  sea  itself;  and 
one  of  those  brindle-bellied  sharks  took  a 
raouthfnl  out  of  him.  Nevertheless  he 
got  oyer  that,  and  fell  into  worse  trouble. 
To  wit,  in  a  rery  noble  fight  between  his 
Britannic  Majesty's  sloop  of  war  **  Hell- 
goblins"  carrying  twelve  guns  and  two 
carrooades  (which  came  after  my  young 
time),  and  the  French  corvette  "  Heioise," 
of  six-and-twenty  heavy  guna,  he  put 
himself  so  forward  that  they  trained  every 
gun  upon  him.  Of  course  those  fellows 
can  never  shoot  anything  under  the  height 
of  the  moon,  because  they  never  stop  to 
think ;  nevertheless  he  contrived  to  take 
considerable  disadvantage.  By  a  random 
shot  they  carried  off  the  whole  of  one 
side  of  his  whiskers ;  and  the  hearing  of 
the  other  ear  fell  off,  though  not  involved 
in  it.  The  doctors  could  not  make  it  out : 
however,  I  could  thoroughly,  from  long  ac- 
quaintance with  cannon-balh.  Also  he 
had  marks  of  powder  under  his  skin,  that 
would  never  come  out,  being  of  a  coarse- 
grained sort,  an  1  something  like  the  bits 
of  tea  that  float  in  rich  folks'  tea-cups. 
Happening,  as  he  did  by  nature,  to  be  a 
fine,  fiorid,  and  handsome  man,  this  pow- 
der vexed  him  dreadfully.  Nevertheless 
the  ladies  said,  loving  powder  of  their 
own,  that  it  made  him  look  so  much  nicer. 

That  however,  was  quite  a  trifle,  when 
compared  to  his  next  misfortune.  Being 
gazetted  to  a  ship,  and  the  whole  crew 
proud  to  sail  under  him,  he  left  the  Downs 
with  the  wind  abaft,  and  all  hands  in  high 
spirits.  There  was  nothing  those  lads 
could  not  have  done ;  and  in  less  than 
twelve  hours  they  could  do  nothing.  A 
terrible  gale  from  south-west  arose ;  in 
spite  of  utmost  seamanship  they  were 
caught  in  the  callipers  of  the  Varne,  and 
not  a  score  left  to  tell  of  it. 

These  were  things  to  try  a  man,  and 
prove  the  stuff  inside  him.  However,  he 
came  out  gallantly.  For  being  set  afloat 
again,  after  swimming  all  night  and  half 
a  day,  he  brought  into  the  Portland  Boads 
a  Crappo  ship  of  twice  his  tonnage,  and 
three  times  his  gunnage ;  and  now  his 


sailors  were  delighted,  having  hope  of 
prize-money.  That  they  never  got,  of 
course  (which,  no  doubt,  was  all  the  better 
for  their  constitutions),  but  their  knowl- 
edge of  battle  led  them  to  embark  again 
with  him,  having  sense  (as  we  always 
have)  of  luck,  and  a  crooked  love  of  a 
man  whose  bad  luck  seems  to  have  taken 
the  turn.    And  yet  their  judgment  was 

?[uite  amiss,  and  any  turn  taken  was  all 
or  the  worse.  Captain  Bampfylde  did  a 
thing,  which  even  I,  in  my  hotter  days, 
would  rather  have  avoided.  He  ran  a 
thirty-two  gun  frigate  under  the  chains  of 
ai  sixty-four.  He  thought  they  must  shoot 
over  him,  while  he  laid  his  muzzles  to 
her  water-line,  and  then  carried  her  by 
boarding. 

Nothing  could  have  been  finer  than 
this  idea  of  doing  it^  and  with  eight  French 
ships  out  of  nine,  almost,  he  must  have 
succeeded.  But  once  more  his  luck  came 
over,  like  a  cloud,  and  darkened  him. 
The  Frenchmen  had  not  only  courage 
(which  they  have  too  much  of),  but  also 
what  is  not  their  gift,  with  lucky  people 
against  them,  self-command  and  steadi- 
ness. They  closed  their  lower  ports,  and 
waited  for  the  Englishmen  to  come  up. 
They  knew  that  the  side  of  their  ship  fell 
in,  like  the  thatch  of  a  rick,  from  the  lower 
ports,  ten  feet  above  the  enemy.  They 
had  their  nettings  ready,  and  a  lively 
sea  was  runninfir^ 

It  grieves  as  well  as  misbecomes  me 
to  describe  the  rest  of  it  The  English- 
men swore  with  all  their  hearts  at  their 
ladders,  the  sea,  and  everything,  an  1  their 
captain  was  cast  down  between  the  two 
ships,  and  compelled  to  dive  tremendously; 
in  a  word  it  came  to  this,  that  our  people 
either  were  totally  shot  and  drowned,  or 
spent  the  next  Sunday  in  prison  at  Brest. 

Now  here  was  a  thing  for  a  British 
captain,  such  as  the  possibility  of  it  never 
could  be  dreamed  of.  To  have  lost  one 
ship  upon  a  French  shoal,  and  the  other 
to  a  Frenchman !  Drake  Bampfylde,  but 
for  inborn  courage,  must  have  hanged  nim- 
self  outright.  And,  as  it  was,  he  could 
not  keep  from  unaccustomed  melancholy. 
And,  when  he  came  home  upon  exchange, 
it  was  no  less  than  his  duty  to  abandon 
pleasure  now,  and  cheerfnlness,  and  com- 
fort ;  only  to  consider  how  he  might  re- 
deem his  honour. 

In  the  thick  of  this  great  trouble  came 
another  three  times  worse.  I  know  not 
how  I  could  have  borne  it,  if  it  had  been 
my  case,  stoutly  as  I  fight  against  the  pub- 
lic's rash  opinions.  For  this  Captain  was 
believed,  and  with  a  deal  of  evidence,  to 
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have  committed  slaughter  upon  his  broth- 
er's children,  and  even  to  have  buried 
them.  He  found  it  out  of  his  power  to 
prove  that  really  he  had  not  done  it,  nor 
had  even  entertained  a  wish  that  it  might 
happen  so.  Everybody  thought  how  much 
their  dying  must  avail  him ;  and  though 
all  had  a  good  idea  of  his  being  upright, 
most  of  them  felt  that  this  was  nothing, 
in  such  strong  temptation.  I  have  spoken 
of  this  before,  and  may  be  obliged  again 
to  speak  of  it ;  only  1  have  rebutted  al- 
ways, and  ever  shall  rebut,  low  ideas.  Tct 
if  truly  he  did  kill  them,  was  he  to  be 
blamed  or  praised,  for  giving  them  good 
burial?  The  testimony  upon  this  point 
was  no  more  than  that  of  an  unclad  man, 
which  must  of  course  have  been  worthless ; 
until  they  put  him  into  a  sack,  and  in  that 
form  received  it.  This  fellow  said  that  he 
was  coming  home  towards  his  family,  very 
late  one  Friday  night ;  and  that  he  knew 
that  it  was  Friday  night  because  of  the 
songs  along  the  road  of  the  folk  from  Barn- 
staple market.  He  kept  him^self  out  of  their 
way,  because  they  had  such  a  heap  of 
clothes  on  ;  and  being  established  upon  the 
sands,  for  the  purpose  of  washing  his  wife 
and  children,  who  never  had  seen  water  be- 
fore, and  had  therefore  become  visited,  he 
made  a  short  cut  across  the  sands  to  the  hole 
they  had  all  helped  to  scoop  out,  in  a  stifiP 

Elace  where  some  roots  grew.  This  was 
is  home ;  and  not  a  bad  one  for  a  seaside 
visit.  At  any  rate  he  seemed  to  have  been 
as  happy  there  as  any  man  with  a  family 
can  experience;  especially  when  all  the 
members  need  continual  friction. 

This  fine  fellow  was  considering  how  he 
could  get  on  at  all  with  that  necessary 
practice,  if  the  magistrates  should  order 
all  his  frame  to  be  covered  up ;  and  fear- 
ing much  to  lose  all  chance  of  any  natural 
action  —  because  there  was  a  crusade 
threatened — he  lay  down  in  the  moon- 
light, and  had  a  thoroughly  fine  roll  in  the 
sand.  Before  he  had  worn  out  this  de- 
light, and  while  he  stopped  to  eiyoy  it 
more,  he  heard  a  sound,  not  far  away,  of 
somebody  digging  rapidly.  Or  at  any 
rate,  if  it  was  not  digging,  it  was  some- 
thing like  it.  The  weather  was  won- 
derfully hot,  so  that  the  rushes  scarcely 
felt  even  cool  to  his  breast  and  legs. 
In  that  utterly  lonely  plac^  ^for  now  the 
road  was  a  mile  behind  him,  and  the 
sands  without  a  track,  and  the  stars  al- 
most at  midnight),  there  came  upon  him 
sudden  fright,  impossible  to  reason  with. 
He  had  nothing  to  b*  robbed  of,  neither 
had  he  enemy ;  as  for  soul,  he  never  yet 
bad  heard  of  any  such  ownership.   But  an 


unknown  latitude  of  terror  overpowered 
him.  Nothing  leads  a  man  like  fear;  and 
this  poor  savage,  though  so  naked,  was  a 
man  of  some  sort. 

Therefore,  although  he  would  far  liefer 
have  skulked  off  in  the  crannying  shadows, 
leaving  the  moon  to  see  to  it,  he  could  by 
no  means  find  the  power  to  withdraw  him- 
self like  that.  The  sound  came  through 
the  rushes,  and  between  the  moonlit  hil- 
locks so,  that  he  was  bound  to  follow  iu 
Crouching  through  the  darker  seams,  a&i 
setting  down  his  toe-balls  first,  as  nakt^ 
feet  alone  can  do,  step  by  step  he  drew 
more  near,  though  longing  to  be  further 
off.  And  still  he  heard  the  heei-strack 
spade,  and  then  a  cast,  and  then  the  solleo 
sound  of  sand-a-sliding.  Then  he  came  to 
a  hollow  place,  and  feared  to  torn  the 
corner. 

Being  by  this  time  frightened  more  than 
any  words  can  set  before  us,  back  hn 
stroked  his  sha^j^gy  hair,  and  in  a  hat 
of  rushes  la^  his  poor  wild  face  for  gaz- 
ing. And  m  the  depth  of  the  holloa 
where  the  moonlight  scarcely  marked 
itself,  and  there  seemed  a  softer  herbage 
than  of  dry  junk-rushes,  but  the  banks 
combed  over  so  as  to  bury  the  whole  three 
fathoms  deep  at  their  very  first  subsiding 
—  a  man  was  dig^ng  a  small  deep  grave. 

On  the  slope  or  the  bank,  and  so  as  to 
do  no  jnischief  any  longer,  two  little  bodiei 
lay  put  back  ;  not  flung  anyhow ;  but  laid, 
as  if  respect  was  shown  to  them.  £ich 
had  a  clean  white  night-^own  on,  and  lay 
in  decorous  attitude,  only  side  by  side, 
and  ready  to  go  into  the  grave  together. 
The  man  who  was  digging  looked  up  at 
them,  and  sighed  at  so  much  necessity; 
and  then  fell  to  again,  and  seemed  desir- 
ous to  have  done  with  it. 

So  was  the  naked  man  who  watched 
him,  fright  by  this  time  overcreeping  even 
his  very  eyeballs.  He  blessed  himself  for 
his  harmlessness,  and  ill-will  to  discipline, 
all  the  way  home  to  his  own  sand-hill; 
and  a  hundredfold  when  he  came  to  know 
(after  the  dreg?  of  fright  had  cleared)  that 
he  had  seen  laid  by  for  coolness,  by  this 
awful  gravedigger,  the  cocked  hat  of  a 
British  Captain  in  the  Royal  Navy.  This 
hat  he  h^^d  seen  once  before,  and  wondered 
much  at  the  use  of  it.  and  obtained  an  ex- 
planation which  he  could  not  help  remem- 
bering. And  fitting  this  to  his  own  ideas 
he  was  as  sure  as  sure  could  be,  that  Cap- 
tain Bampfylde  was  the  man  who  was  bury- 
ing the  children. 

Now  when  this  story  reached  the  ears 
of  poor  old  Sir  Philip,  whether  before  or 
after  his  visit  to  our  country  matters  iiot» 
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t  may  be  supposed  what  his  feelings  w^u 
>f  Borrow  ana  indignation.  He  sent  for 
:hiH  saFage,  who  seemed  beyond  the  rest 
>f  bis  tribe  in  intelligence,  as  indeed  was 
3l&ioly  shown  by  his  coming,  to  bathe  his 
IsLiriily,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  difference 
3f*  rank  and  manner  between  them, 
ri^uestions  manifold  he  put,  but  never 
»Uook  his  storv.  And  then  he  sent  to 
E^jceter  for  a  lawyer,  thorougiily  famous 
for  turning  any  man  inside  out  and  put- 
ting what  he  pleased  inside  him.  but 
even  he  was  altogether  puzzled  by  this 
iKia^ti  in  the  sack,  wherein  he  now  lived  for 
decorum's  sake,  however  raw  it  made  him. 
A.nci  the  honest  fellow  said  that  clothing 
tempted  him  so  to  forsake  the  truth,  when 
lie  could  not  tell  his  own  legs  in  it,  that  it 
2»2A.pped  all  principle. 

TThat  question  is  not  for  me  to  deal  with, 
nor  even  a  very  much  wiser  man,  except 
t*t&3t  my  glimpses  of  foreign  tribes  have  all 
been  in  favour  of  nudity.  And  the  oppo- 
eiit«  practice  is  evidently  against  all  the 
bent  of  our  civilized  women,  i9ho  are  per- 
petually rebelling,  and  more  and  more 
ea^er  to  open  their  hearts  to  their  natural 
manifestation.  For  the  heart  of  a  woman 
is  not  like  a  man*s,  **  desperately  wicked ; " 
and  how  can  they  prove  this  unless  they 
»how  its  usual  style  of  working?  Only 

t,lie  other  day  I  saw  but  back  I 

must  go  to  the  heart  of  my  tale,  in  a 
i9vord,  this  fine  male  savage  convinced 
every  one  he  came  into  contact  with 
(which  alter  his  bathing  was  permitted,  if 
the  other  man  bathed  afterwards),  that 
truly,  surely,  and  with  no  mistake  he  must 
have  seen  something.  What  it  was,  be- 
came naturally  quite  another  question; 
and  upon  this  head  no  two  people  could 
be  found  of  one  opinion.  But  though  it 
proved  an  important  point,  I  will  not 
dwell  too  long  on  it. 

Captain  Drake's  boat,  to  my  firm  belief,  [ 
never  came  once  up  the  river  now  ;  and  I J 
thought  that  my  beautiful  young  lady 
seemed  a  little  grieved  at  this.  Every 
now  and  then  she  crossed,  on  her  way  to  | 
see  old  women,  and  even  that  old  Mother  i 
Bang;  and  the  French  maid  became  a{ 
plague  to  me.   She  had  laid  herself  out  to  i 
obtain  me,  because  of  the  softness  with  { 
which  I  carried  her;  and  her  opposition: 
to  my  quid  naturally  set  her  heart  all  the 
more  upon  me.   I  will  not  bo  false  enough 
to  say  that  I  did  not  think  of  her  some- 
times, because  she  really  did  go  on  in  a 
tantalizing  manner.   And  we  seemed  to 
have  between  us  something,  when  her 
lady's  back  was  turned.   However,  she 
ought  to  have  known  that  I  never  mean 


anything  by  this ;  and  if  she  chose  to  lie 
back  like  that,  and  put  her  red  lips  topper- 
most,  the  least  thing  she  should  nave  done 
was  first  to  be  up  to  our  manners  and  cus- 
toms. 

CHAPTER  XXXVUI. 
A  FIXE  OLD  GENTLEMAN. 

When  I  came  to  look  round  upon  this 
state  of  things,  and  consider  it,  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  tempt  Providence,  or  rather 
perhaps  the  most  opposite  Power,  by  hold- 
ing on  where  I  was,  in  spite  of  the  Parson, 
and  all  his  devices.  This  was  a  stupid 
resolve,  and  one  on  which  he  had  fully  cal- 
culated. I  was  getting  a  little  perhaps 
fond  of  Nanette,  though  not  quite  so  much 
as  she  fancied ;  feeling  unable  to  pin  my 
faith  to  a  thing  she  had  whispered  into  my 
ear;  to  wit,  that  she  woula  thrice  soon 
inherit  one  three  grand  money,  hunder 
tousand,  more  than  one  'great  strong  man 
could  leeit.  I  asked  her  to  let  me  come 
and  try ;  and  she  said  it  was  possible  to 
be.  Having  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
Crappos,  and  the  small  wretched  particles 
of  their  money,  I  did  not  attach  much  im- 
portance to  this;  for  I  like  our  King's 
face,  and  they  have  not  got  it ;  and  they 
seem  to  stamp  their  stuff  anyhow.  But  in 
spite  of  all  prejudice,  it  would  be  well  to 
look  a  little  into  it ;  particularly  as  this 
girl  (whether  right  or  wrong  in  thousands) 
had  a  figure  not  to  be  denied,  when  you 
came  homo  to  her. 

Nevertheless  I  am  not  the  man  to  part 
with  myself  at  random ;  and  there  was  a 
good  farmer's  daughter  now,  solid,  and 
two-and-thirty  —  which  is  my  favourite 
ship  to  sail  in,  handy,  strong,  and  with 
guus  well  up  —  this  young  woman  crossed 
the  ferry,  at  eightpence  a-day,  for  my 
sake ;  and  I  thought  of  retaining  a  lawyer 
to  find  what  might  be  her  prospects.  She 
was  by  no  means  bad  to  look  at,  when  you 
got  accustomed ;  and  her  nature  very 
kind,  and  likely  to  see  to  Bunny's  clothes; 
also  she  never  contradicted ;  which  is  cot- 
ton-wool to  one  who  ever  has  rheumatics. 
But  I  did  not  wish  to  pay  six-aud-eight- 
pence,  and  then  be  compelled  to  lose  eight- 
pence  a-day,  in  order  to  steer  clear  of  her. 
So  1  ferried  both  her  and  Nanette  alike, 
and  let  them  encounter  one  another,  and 
charged  no  difference  in  their  weight. 

Nothing  better  fits  a  man,  for  dealing 
with  the  womankind,  than  to  be  well  up 
in  fish.  Now  I  found  the  benefit  of  that 
knowledge  where  I  never  looked  for  it; 
and  I  knew  the  stale  from  the  fresh  — 
though  these  come  alike  in  the  pickle  of 
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matrimony  —  also  Twhich  is  far  more  to 
the  point)  the  sofb  roes  from  the  hard 
roes.  These  you  cannot  change ;  but  must 
persuade  yourself  to  like  whichever  you 
nappe Q  to  get  of  them.  And  that  you 
find  out  afterwards. 

While  I  was  dwelling  upon  these  trifles, 
and  getting  on  well  with  my  serious  trade, 
working  my  ferry,  and  catching  salmon  so 
as  to  amaze  the  neighbourhood,  also  receiv- 
ing my  well-earned  salary  from  the  fair 
Mistress  Isabel,  and  surprising  the  public- 
houses  every  night  with  my  narratives  — 
in  a  word,  becoming  the  polar-star  of  both 
sides  of  the  river  —  a  thins  befell  me 
which  was  quite  beyond  all  sense  of 
reason. 

Through  wholesome  fear  of  Parson 
Chowne,  and  knowledge  of  his  fire-tricks, 
I  kept  the  Rose  of  Devon  in  a  berth  of 
deep  fresh  water ;  where  a  bulk  of  sand 
backed  up,  and  left  a  large  calm  pool  of 
river.  Here  the  dimpling  water  scarcely 
had  the  life  to  flow  along  —  when  the  tide 
was  well  away;  and  scarcely  brought  a 
single  bubble  big  enough  to  break  upon 
U8.  According  to  the  weather,  so  the 
colour  of  the  water  was.  Only  when  you 
understood,  it  seemed  to  please  you  al- 
ways. 

One  night  I  was  not  auleep,  but  getting 
yery  near  it ;  setting  in  my  mind  afloat 
(as  i  felt  the  young  tide  flowing)  thoughts, 
or  dreams,  or  lighter  visions  than  the  light- 
est dream  that  flits,  of,  about,  concerning, 
touching,  anyhow  regarding,  or,  in  any 
lightest  side-light,  gleaming,  who  can  tell 
or  glancing  from  the  chequers  of  the  day- 
work.  Suddenly  a  great  explosion  blew 
me  out  of  my  berth,  and  filled  the  whole 
of  the  cuddy  with  blaze  and  smoke.  1  lay 
on  the  floor  half-stunned,  and  with  only 
sense  enough  for  wondering.  Then  Provi- 
dence enabled  me,  on  the  strength  of  the 
battles  I  had  been  through,  to  get  on  my 
elbow,  and  look  around.  Everything 
seemed  quite  odd  and  stupid  for  a  little 
while  to  me.  I  neither  knew  where  I  was, 
nor  what  had  happened  or  would  happen 
me. 

It  may  have  been  half  an  hour,  or  it 
may  have  been  only  half  a  minute,  before 
I  was  all  alive  again,  and  able  to  see  to 
the  mischief.  Then  I  found  that  a  very 
rude  thing  had  been  done,  and  a  most  un- 
cle rical  action,  not  to  be  lightly  excused, 
and  wholly  undeserved  on  my  part.  A 
good-sized  kettle  of  gunpowder  had  been 
cast  into  my  cuddy,  possibly  as  a  warning 
to  me  ;  but,  to  say  the  least,  a  dangerous 
one.  My  wrath  overcame  all  fear  so  much, 
that  in  spite  of  the  risk  of  meeting  others, 


I  rushed  through  the  smoke  and  op  tke 
ladder,  and  seized  my  gun  from  its  alin^ 
on  the  deck,  and  gazed  (or  rather  I  aboala 
say  stared)  in  every  direction  around  me. 
But  whether  from  the  darkness  of  th« 
night;,  or  the  stinging  and  stunniug  tariDoi. 
in  my  eyes  and  upon  my  brain,  1  could  not 
descry  any  moving  shape,  or  any  Hying 
creature.  And  this  even  added  to  my 
alarm,  so  that  I  got  very  little  more  ^eep 
that  night,  I  do  assure  you. 

However,  I  kept  my  own  counsel  aboat 
it,  even  from  my  lady  patroness,  resolv- 
ing to  maintain  a  sharp  look-out  and  act 
as  behoyed  a  gallant  Cymro,  thrown 
amonff  a  host  of  savages.  To  this  intent. 
I  took  our  tiller,  which  was  jast  about 
six  feet  long,  and  entirely  useless  now, 
and  I  put  a  bit  of  a  bottom  to  it*  so  as 
to  stand  quite  decently,  and  fixed  a  cross- 
tressel  for  shoulders,  and  then  dressed  it 
up  so  with  my  old  fishing-suit  and  a  cast- 
away hat  to  encourage  my  brains,  that 
really,  though  the  thing  was  so  graye,  I 
could  not  help  laughing  at  myself;  in  the 
dusk  it  was  so  like  me.  When  the  labours 
of  the  day  were  over,  and  the  gleam  of 
the  water  deadened,  I  set  up  this  other 
fine  Davy  Llewellyn  on  boara  Uie  ketch, 
now  here  now  there,  sometimes  leaning 
over  the  bulwarks  in  contemplation  of  tbe 
river  ^which  was  my  favourite  attitude, 
from  my  natural  turn  for  reflection),  some- 
times idly  at  work  with  a  rope,  or  any- 
thing or  nothing,  only  so  as  to  be  seen 
from  shore,  and  expose  to  the  public  his 
whereabouts.  Meanwhile  I  crouched  in 
a  ditch  hard  by,  and  with  both  barrels 
loaded. 

You  will  say  this  was  an  nnchristian 
thing,  especially  as  I  suspected  strongly 
that  my  besiegers  wore  naked  backs,  and 
would  therefore  receive  my  discharge  in 
full.  I  will  not  argue  that  point,  but  tell 
you  (in  common  tairness  to  myself,  and 
to  prevent  any  slur  of  the  warm  affection, 
lonv  subsisting  between  all  who  have  cared 
to  listen  to  me  and  my  free  self)  tbat 
whenever  I  hoped  for  a  chance  at  those 
fellows,  I  drew  the  duck-shot  from  the  first 
barrel,  and  put  a  light  charge  of  snipe-shot 
in,  which  no  man  could  object  to.  Tlie 
second  barrel  was  ready,  in  case  that  the 
worst  shoidd  come  to  the  worst,  as  we 
say. 

Now  it  is  a  proof  of  my  bad  luok,  sod 
perhaps  of  my  having  done  a  thing  below 
the  high  Welsh  nature,  that  Providence 
never  youchsafed  mo  a  single  shot  at  any 
one  of  them.  The  more  trouble  I  took, 
the  less  they  came ;  until  I  could  scarcely 
orook  my  fingers  through  the  rheuma&^ci 
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they  brought  on  me.  Night  after  night,  I 
said  to  myself,  If  it  only  pleases  the  Lord 
to  save  me  from  the  wiles  of  this  anointed 
one,  I  vow  to  go  back  to  my  duty,  and 
teach  those  other  young  chits  of  boys 
their  work."  For  I  had  observed  (though 
I  -would  not  tell  it,  except  in  a  rheumatic 
twinge)  that  even  Captain  Bampfylde's 
men  bad  lost  the  style  of  drawing  oars 
•through  the  water  properly,  and  as  I 
used  to  give  the  tune,  five-and-twenty 
years  agone. 

It  is  needless  to  say,  that  after  all  the 
close  actions  I  have  conquered  in,  a  canis- 
ter of  gunpowder  was  nothing  to  disturb 
me.  But  as  they  might  do  worse  next 
time  whether  in  joke  or  earnest,  I  made 
me  a  hutch  of  stout  strong  oak,  also  cut 
the  bulk-head  out,  and  freed  myself  into 
the  hold  at  once,  upon  any  unjust  disturb- 
ance. Nigh  me  was  my  double  gun  heav- 
ily shotted  at  bedtime,  and  the  spar  which 
had  knocked  down  Parson  Chowne,  and 
might  have  to  do  it  again  perhaps.  And 
now  I  began  to  persuade  myself  into  happy 
sleep  again ;  for  my  nature  is  not  vindic- 
tive. 

One  night  I  lay  broad  awake,  perhaps 
from  having  shot  a  curlew,  and  eaten  him, 
without  an  onion  sewn  inside  while  roast- 
ing, but  he  had  been  so  hard  to  shoot  that 
I  was  full  of  zeal  to  dine  upon  him,  and 
had  no  onion  handy.  Whether  it  was  so 
or  not^  I  lay  awake  and  thought  about  the 
strange  things  now  come  over  me.  To  be 
earning  money  at  a  very  noble  rate  indeed ; 
to  be  winning  the  attentions  of  it  may  be 
ten  young  women  (each  of  whom  believed 
that  never  had  I  been  in  love  before) ;  and 
to  be  establishing  a  business  which  could 
scarcely  fail  of  growing  to  a  public-house 
with  benches  and  glass  windows  looking 
down  upon  the  river ;  and  yet  with  all  this 
prospect  brewing,  scarcelv  to  have  a  mo- 
ment's peace  I  What  a  lucky  thing  for 
Parson  Chowne  that  I  have  no  cold  black 
blood  in  met  In  this  medley  of  vague 
thoughts  (such  as  all  men  of  large  brain 
have,  and  even  myself  when  the  moon  or- 
dains it)  a  stronff  and  sood  idea  struck  me, 
and  one  to  be  dwelled  upon  to-morrow; 
and  if  then  approved,  to  be  carried  out 
immediately.  This  was  no  less  than  to  beg 
an  audience  of  Sir  Philip  Bampfylde  him- 
self, and  tell  him  all  that  I  ever  had  seen 
of  Chowne  and  his  devices,  aud  place  Sir 
Philip  on  his  guard,  and  learn  maybe  a  lit- 
tle of  the  many  things  that  puzzled  me. 
Of  course  I  had  thought  of  this  before ;  but 
for  several  reasons  had  forborne  to  carry 
it  any  further.  In  the  first  place,  it  seemed 
snch  a  coarse  rude  way  of  meeting  plans 


that  should  be  met  with  equal  stealth  and 
subtlety,  unless  a  man  were  prepared  to 
own  himself  vanquished  in  mtelligencc. 
Again,  it  would  have  been  very  difficult  to 
obtain  a  private  interview  without  some  stir 
concerning  it.  Moreover,  I  felt  a  delicacy 
with  respect  to  my  stewardship  on  behalf 
of  those  two  children  ;  for  a  stranger  might 
not  at  a  glance  perceive  that  prudence  and 
self-denial  on  my  part,  which  the  worri- 
some frivolousness  of  the  fish  had,  for  the 
time,  frustrated.  However,  I  now  per- 
ceived that  a  gentleman  of  Sir  Philip's  lofty 
bearing  could  not  with  any  grace  of  digni- 
ty allude  to  his  own  beneficence ;  and  as 
for  the  second  difficulty,  I  might  hope  for 
Miss  Carey's  good  offices,  while  I  could  no 
longer  think  to  encounter  Chowne  with 
his  own  weapons,  since  he  had  blown  me 
out  of  bed. 

Accordingly  I  persuaded  my  beautiful 
young  lady,  who  had  plenty  of  sense  but 
not  much  craft,  and  was  pleased  with  my 
straightforwardness,  to  lead  me  into  Sir 
Philip's  presence  in  a  lonely  part  of  the 
grounds  near  the  river,  to  the  westward 
and  out  of  sight  of  the  house ;  in  a  word, 
not  far  from  the  Braunton  Burrows. 

Here  the  river  made  a  bend  and  came 
to  the  breast  of  an  ancient  orchard,  rich 
with  grass  and  thick  with  trees  leafless 
now,  but  thickly  bearded  upon  every  twig 
with  moss.  This  was  of  every  form  and 
fashion,  and  of  every  hue.  f  had  never 
seen  such  a  freaksome  piece  of  work  out- 
side the  tropics,  although  in  Devonshire 
common  enough,  where  the  soil  is  moist 
and  the  climate  damp.  Some  of  these 
trees  lay  down  on  the  ground,  as  if  they 
were  tired  of  standing,  and  some  of  them 
were  in  sitting  postures,  and  some  half 
leaning  over ;  but  all  alive,  in  spite  of  that, 
and  fruitful  when  it  suited  them.  And 
evervthing  being  neglected  now,  from  want 
of  the  Squire's  attention,  heaps  of  rosy 
and  golden  apples  lay  where  they  had  been 
piled  to  sweat,  but  never  led  to  the  cider- 
press. 

Perceiving  no  sign  of  Sir  Philip  about, 
and  remembering  how  it  was  now  begin- 
ning to  draw  on  for  Christmas-time,  I  felt 
myself  welcome  to  one  or  two  of  these  neg- 
lected apples ;  for  it  was  much  if  nobooy 
of  the  farmers'  wives  who  crossed  the  fer- 
ry could  afibrd  me  a  goose  for  Christmas 
in  my  solitary  hole.  And  even  if  all 
should  fail  disgracefully  of  their  duty  to- 
wards me,  I  had  my  eye  on  a  nice  young 
bird  of  more  than  the  average  plumpness, 
who  neglected  his  parents'  advice  every 
day,  and  came  for  some  favotuite  grass  of 
his,  which  only  grew  just  on  the  river's 
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verge,  within  thirty  yards  of  my  fasil.  T 
would  have  shown  low  curiosity  to  ask 
if  he  owned  an  owner.  From  his  inde- 
pendent manner  I  felt  that  he  must  be 
public  property;  and  I  meant  to  reduce 
him  into  possession  right  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  Saint  that  was  so  incredu- 
lous. It  is  every  man's  duty  to  treat  him- 
self well  at  the  time  of  the  Holy  Nativity ; 
and  having  a  knowledge  of  Devonshire 
geese,  after  two  months  on  the  stub- 
bles, I  could  not  do  better  than  store 
in  my  boat  one  or  two  of  these  derelict 
apples. 

Never  do  I  see  or  taste  an  apple  without 
thinking  of  poor  Bardie.  "  Appledies," 
she  always  called  them,  and  she  was  so 
fond  of  them,  and  her  little  white  teeth 
made  marks  like  a  small-tooth  comb  in  the 
fle^th  of  them.  I  was  thinkint^  of  her,  and 
had  scarcely  embarked  more  then  a  bushel 
or  so,  for  sauce,  in  a  little  snug  locker  of 
my  own,  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing the  gentleman  whom  I  had  come  all 
that  way  to  see. 

At  my  own  desire,  and  through  Miss 
Carey's  faith  in  me,  it  had  not  been  laid 
before  Sir  Philip  th«it  I  was  likely  to  meet 
him  here  ;  only  she  had  told  me  when  and 
where  to  come  across  him,  so  as  not  to  be 
broken  in  upon.  Now  he  came  down  the 
narrow  winding  walk,  at  the  lower  side  of 
the  orchard,  a  path  overhanging  a  little 
brook  which  murmured  under  last  sum- 
mer's growth  ;  and  I  gazed  at  him  silently 
for  a  while,  through  the  bushes  that  over- 
hung my  boat.  lie  was  dressed  as  when  I 
had  seen  him  last  through  my  telescope,  at 
the  time  we  came  up  the  river ;  that  is  to 
say,  in  black  velvet,  and  with  his  long 
sword  hanging  beside  him.  A  brave,  and 
stately,  and  noble  man,  walking  through  a 
steady  gloom  of  grief,  and  yet  content  to 
walk  alone  and  never  speak  of  it. 

I  leaped  through  the  bush  at  the  river's 
brink,  and  suddenly  stood  before  him.  He 
set  his  calm  cold  gaze  upon  me,  without  a 
shadow  of  surprise,  as  if  to  say,  *♦  You  have 
no  business  in  my  private  grounds ;  how- 
ever, it  is  not  worth  speaking  of.**  I  made 
him  a  low  bow  with  my  hat  off;  and  he 
moved  his  own,  and  was  passing  on. 

"  Will  your  Worship  look  at  me,"  T 
said,  "  and  see  whether  you  remember 
me?"  He  seemed  just  a  little  surprised, 
and  then  with  his  inborn  courtesy  com- 
plied. 

**  I  have  seen  you  before,  but  I  know 
not  where.  Sir,  I  often  need  pardon  now 
for  the  weakness  of  my  mem(»ry." 

In  a  few  short  words  I  brought  to  his 
mind  that  evening  yiait  to  my  cottage, 


with  Anthony  Stew  and  the  yellow  car- 
riage. 

**  To  be  sure,  to  be  sure  I  I  remember 
now,"  he  said,  with  his  grave  and  pladd 
smile :  **  David  Llewellyn !  Both  good  old 
names,  and  the  latter,  I  dares  ly,  in  your 
belief,  both  the  older  and  the  better  one. 
I  remember  your  tiospitality,  your  patienoe, 
and  your  love  of  children.  Is  then*  any- 
thing I  can  do  for  you  V" 

**  No,  your  Worship,  nothing.  I  am  here 
for  your  sake  6nly  ;  although  if  I  wanted. 
I  would  ask  yoo,  having  found  you  so  good 
and  kind." 

"  Whence  did  you  get  that  expresatoo, 
my  friend  ?  The  common  usage  is  '  kind 
and  good ; '  I  once  knew  a  very  little 
child  —  but  I  suppose  it  is  the  Welsh 
idiom." 

**  Your  Worship,  I  can  speak  English 
thoroughly;  better  even  than  my  own 
language ;  and  all  around  us  the  scholarly 

Eeople  have  more  English  than  of  Welsh, 
►ut  to  let  your  Worship  know  my  cause 
to  come  so  much  upon  you,  is  of  things 
more  to  the  purpose.  I  have  found  a  bad 
man  meaning  mischief  to  your  Worship." 

It  cannot  be  so,"  he  replied,  withdraw- 
ing, as  if  I  were  taking  a  liberty ;  ^  no 
doubt  but  you  mean  me  well,  Llewellyn, 
and  yourself  believe  it.  But  neither  I,  nor 
any  one  else  of  all  my  family,  now  so  small, 
can  have  given  reason  for  any  ill-will 
towards  us." 

It  was  not  for  me  to  dare  to  speak,  while 
the  General  was  reflecting  thus,  as  if  in 
his  own  mind  going  through  every  small 
accident  of  his  life ;  even  the  servants  he 
might  have  discharged;  or  the  land-foroea 
ordered  for  punishment,  whereof  to  my 
mind  they  lacs  more  than  they  get,  and 
grow  their  backs  up  in  a  manner  beyond 
all  perception  of  discipline.  • 

For  my  part,  I  could  not  help  thinking, 
as  I  watched  him  carefully,  how  low  and 
black  must  be  the  nature  of  the  heart  that 
could  rejoice  in  such  a  man's  unhappineas. 
A  man,  who  at  threescore  years  and  five, 
was  compelled  to  rack  his  memory  (even 
after  bein^  long  in  uncontrolled  authority) 
to  find  a  time  when  he  might  have  given 
cause  for  private  enmity  I  If  I  had  only 
enjoyed  such  chances,  I  must  have  bad  at 
least  a  score  of  s  rong  enemies  by  this 
time.  Being  a  little  surprised,  I  looked 
again  and  again  at  his  white  eyebrows, 
while  his  eyes  were  on  the  ground ;  rUo 
at  his  lins  and  nostrils,  which  were  higlily 
dignified.  And  I  saw,  in  my  dry  low  way, 
one  reason  why  he  had  never  given  offence- 
He  was  perhaps  a  little  scant  of  humour 
and  of  quickness ;  which  two  things  give 
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more  offence  to  the  outer  world  that  has 
them  not,  than  the  longest  course  of  rigid 
business  carried  on  without  them.  I  have 
seen  a  man  who  could  not  crack  nuts  fly 
into  a  fury  with  one  who  could.  And 
these  reflections  made  me  even  yet  more 
anxious  to  serve  him,  so  great,  and  calm, 
and  simple-minded,  and  so  patient  was  his 
face. 

Nevertheless  I  did  not  desire,  and  would 
at  the  point  of  his  sword  have  refused,  a 
halfpenny,  for  the  things  of  import  which 
I  now  disclosed  to  him.  He  led  me  to  an 
ancient  bench,  beneath  a  well-worn  apple- 
tree;  and  sat  thereon,  and  even  signed 
for  me  to  sit  beside  him.  My  knowledge 
of  his  rank  would  not  permit  me  to  do 
this ;  until  I  was  compelled  to  argue.  A 
gentleman  more  shaped  and  set  inside  his 
own  opinions  it  had  never  been  my  luck 
o  have  to  deal  with,  now  and  then.  There 
are  men  you  cannot  laugh  at,  though  you 
get  the  best  of  them,  unless  your  con- 
science works  with  such  integrity  as  theirs 
does.  And  the  sense  of  this,  in  some  way 
unknown,  may  have  now  been  over  hie. 
How  I  began  it,  or  even  showed  my  sense 
of  m  nners,  and  of  all  the  different  rank 
between  us,  is  beyond  my  knowledge  now ; 
and  must  have  flowed  from  instinct  then. 
Enough  that  I  did  lead  Sir  Philip  to  have 
thoughts,  and  to  hearken  me. 

With  a  power  not  expected  by  myself 
at  first  beginning,  while  in  doubt  of  thro:>t 
and  words,  T  contrived  to  set  before  him 
much  that  had  befallen  me.  Though  I 
never  said  a  word  that  lay  outside  my 
knowledge,  neither  let  a  spark  of  heat 
find  entrance  to  my  mind  at  all,  and 
would  rather  speak  too  little  than  be 
thought  outrageous,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  my  simple  way  of  putting  all  I 
had  to  say  moved  this  lofty  man,  as  if  he 
were  one  of  the  children  at  the  well  be- 
longing to  John  the  Baptist.  I  thought 
of  all  those  pretty  dears  ("as  I  beheld  him 
listening),  and  the  way  they  sat  around 
me,  and  their  style  of  moving  toes  at  any 
great  catastrophe ;  whiles  they  kept  their 
hands  and  noses  under  very  stiff  control ; 
also  the  universal  sigh,  when  my  story 
killed  any  one  by  any  means  unfit  to  die ; 
and  their  pure  contempt  of  the  things 
they  suck,  the  whole  while  they  are  swal- 
lowing. Sir  Philip  (to  whom  my  thoughts 
meant  no  failure  of  respect,  but  feeling 
of  simplicity),  this  fine  old  gentleman 
let  me  speak  as  one  well  accustomed  to 
lengthiness.   But  I  did  my  best  to  keep 


a  small  holm,  and  yards  on  the  creak  for 
bracing. 

"  If  I  take  you  aright,"  he  said,  as  I 
drew  near  the  end  of  my  story,  "  you  have 
not  a  high  opinion  of  that  reverend  gentle- 
man, Stoyle  Chowne." 

"  I  look  upon  him,  your  Worship,  as  the 
blackest-hearted  son  of  Belial  ever  sent  in- 
to this  world." 

Sir  Philip  frowned,  as  behoved  a  man 
accustomed  to  authority,  and  only  to  have 
little  words,  half  spoken  out,  before  him. 
But  at  my  time  of  life,  no  officer  under  an 
admiral  on  full  pay  could  have  any  right 
to  damp  my  power  of  expression.  How- 
ever, my  respect  was  such  for  the  presence 
of  this  noble  man,  that  I  rose  and  made  a 
leg  to  him. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say,"  he  answered,  bow- 
ing to  my  bow,  as  all  gentlemen  must  do ; 
"  that  this  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  heard 
unpleasant  things  about  poor  Stoyle.  He 
is  my  godson,  and  has  been  almost  as  one 
of  my  own  children.  I  never  can  believe 
that  he  would  ever  do  me  injury.  If  I 
thought  it,  I  should  have  to  think  amiss  of 
almost  every  one." 

He  turned  away,  as  if  already  he  had 
said  more  than  he  meaned ;  and  feeling 
how  he  treated  me,  as  if  of  his  own  rank 
almost,  I  did  not  wonder  at  the  tales  of 
men  who  gave  their  lives  to  save  him,  in 
the  bloody  battle-time.  Knowing  the 
world  as  I  do,  I  only  sighed,  and  waited  for 
him. 

"  You  are  very  good,*'  he  said,  without  a 
tone  of  patronage,  **  to  have  thought  to 
help  me  by  delivering  your  opinions.  A 
heavy  trouble  has  fallen  upon  us,  and  the 
goodwill  of  the  Neighbourhood  has  many 
times  astonished  me.  However,  you  must 
indulge  no  more  in  any  such  wild  ideas. 
They  all  proceed  from  the  evil  one,  and 
are  his  choicest  device  to  lower  the  value 
of  holy  orders.  The  Reverend  Stoyle 
Chowne  descends  from  a  very  good  old 
family,  at  any  rate  on  his  father's  side ;  and 
he  has  his  dignity  to  maintain,  and  his  holy 
office  to  support  him.  On  this  head,  I  will 
hear  no  more." 

The  General  shut  his  month  and  closed 
it,  so  that  I  could  never  dare  to  open  mine 
again  to  him,  concerning  this  one  subject. 
And  his  manner  stopped  me  so  that  I  only 
made  my  duty.  This  he  acknowledged  in 
a  manner  which  became  both  him  and  me ; 
and  then  he  passed  through  a  little  gate 
to  his  usual  walk  upon  Braunton  Bur^ 
rows. 
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From  The  Atheamiiii. 
BOBEBT  CHAMBERS* 

In  the  following  passaffe  is  straok  the 
key-note  of  this  remarkabte  double  biogra- 
phy:— 

**  Robert  and  I  had  a  strange  congenital  maU 
formation.  We  were  sent  into  the  world  with 
six  fingers  on  each  hand,  and  six  toes  on  each 
foot.  By  the  neighbors,  as  I  unilerstand,  this 
was  thought  particularly  lucky ;  but  it  proTod 
anything  but  iusky  for  one  of  us.  In  my  own 
case,  the  redundant  members  were  easily  re- 
moved, leaving  scarcely  a  trace  of  their  pres- 
ence; bat  in  the  case  of  Robert,  the  result  was 
very  different  .  .  .  This  unfortunate  circum- 
stance,  by  producing  a  certain  degree  of  lame- 
ness and  difficulty  in  walkings  no  doubt  exerted 
a  permanent  influence  over  my  brother's  habits 
and  feelings.  Indisposed  to  indulge  in  the  bois- 
terous exercise  of  other  boys — studious,  docile 
in  temperament,  and  excelling  in  mental  quali- 
fications —  he  shot  ahead  of  me  in  all  matters 
of  education.  Though  dissimil&r  in  various 
ways,  we,  however,  associated  together  from 
our  earliest  years.  It  almost  seemed  as  if  a 
difference  of  tastes  and  aptitudes  produced  a 
degree  of  mutu^il  reliance  and  co-operation. 
With  a  more  practical  and  exigent  tone  of  mind 
than  Robert,  I  might  possibly  have  made  a 
decent  progress  at  school,  had  my  teachers  at  all 
sympathize  with  me.** 

It  was  the  practical,  exigent  character 
of  the  biographer,  combined  with  his  broth- 
er's studious,  sympatlietic,  and  genial  tem- 
perament, that  placed  them  both  high  on 
the  scale  of  public  opinion  and  of  public 
usefulness.  The  incisive  will  which  helped 
Mr.  William  Chambers  to  cut  paths  for 
them  both  through  mountains  of  obstacles, 
evidently  prompts  him  to  lay  bare  every 
minute  detail  of  their  early  privations; 
not  for  his  own  self  gratulation,  but  for 
the  benefit  of  the  youthful  and  humble 
amongst  the  beginners  of  active  life.  A 
man  of  undaunted  practical  genius  I  Men 
of  sensitive  and  imaginative  genius  like 
Robert  Chambers,  and  in  a  higher  degree, 
Charles  Dickens,  shrunk  from,  rather  than 
encouraged,  such  recollections.  The  form- 
er, in  a  published  letter  to  Hugh  Miller, 
observes  :  **  I  have  sometimes  thought  of 
describing  my  bitter,  painful  youth  to  the 
world,  as  something  in  which  it  might 
read  a  lesson ;  but  the  retrospect  is  still 
too  distressing  —  I  screen  it  from  the  men- 
tal eye."  Mr.  William  Chambers  has,  un- 
flinchingly and  unreservedly,  performed 
the  task,  with  the  true  and  wise  conscious- 
ness —  abundantly  implied,  though  never 

*  Memoir  of  Robert  Chambers.  With  Aatoblo- 
graphic  Reminiscences  of  William  Chambers.  (W. 
ft  R.  Chambers.) 


actually  expressed  —  that  he  is  bj  do 

means  humbling  himself,  and  that  be  is 
ennobling  the  memory  of  his  brother.  Ex- 
ample so  displayed  by  such  men  make^  a 
deeper  impression  on  their  age  than  their 
precepts.  It  presents  the  practice  of  what 
they  preached.  It  points  the  moral  of 
paiuful,  Btnirdy  struggle ;  or,  according  to 
their  mental  and  literary  proclivities,  not 
simply  adorns,  but  telb  the  tale  of  intel- 
lectual effort. 

The  beginning  chapters  of  this  memoir 
consist  of  memoranda  left  by  the  deceased 
brother,  and  completed  and  illustrated  bj 
the  survivor.  They  form  a  bright  pan^ 
rama  of  little  pictures  of  scenery  and  char- 
acter: here  a  touch  by  Robert,  there  a 
touch  by  William.  Bom,  the  former  in 
1802,  the  latter  in  1800,  they  muster  a 
crowd  of  old-world  recollections,  that  take 
one  straight  back  into  a  time  which  has 
passed  into  history. 

The  place  of  oar  birth  was  Peebles,**  WQ- 
liam  writes,  '*an  ancient  royal  bargh  on  the 
uppfr  part  of  the  Twee  I,  where  our  ancestors 
had  dwelt  from  time  immemori.il  —  the  tradi- 
tion among  them  being,  that  they  were  descend- 
ed from  a  personage  inscrioed  as  *  William  de  U 
Chaumbre,  Bailif  e  Burgois  de  Pebles,*  in  the 
list  of  those  who  signed  bonds  of  allegianoQ  to 
Edward  L.  1296." 

They  were  substantial  woolen  manufac- 
turers.  The  father,  living  in  the  dawn  of 
the  cotton  age,  wove  muslins  and  em- 
3loyed  sometimes  as  manv  as  a  hundred 
ooms.     Andrew  Gemmell?,  the  original 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Edie  Ochiltree,  visit- 
ed their  grandfather's  farm  in  his  rounds 
as  a  Gaberlunzie-man.   The  known  pro- 
totypes of   Davie  Gellatley,  the  Black 
Dwarf,  Me^  Dods,  and  Wandering  Willie 
were  familiar  to  the  brothers  in  their 
childhood.   Later  in  life  they  were  ac- 
quainted  with  Mrs.  McLehose,  Bum's 
**  Clarinda."   Mungo  Park  was  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  their  family,  and  they  con- 
versed with  people  who  had  seen  Charles 
Stuart,  who  had  fought  at  the  battle  of 
Bunker's  Hill,  and  in  Rodney's  great  action. 
The  Seven  Years'  War  brought  to  Peebles, 
Dutch,  Danish,  and  Walloon  prisoners,  and 
the  Napoleon  wars  crowded  the  place  with 
Frenchmen.   These  running  into  debt  and 
the  substitution  of  machinery  for  the  hand- 
loom  ruined  the  father  — a  clever,  conviv- 
ial man,  who  played  the  flute  and  took 
things  easily  —  and  led  to  the  emigration 
of  the  family  to  Edinburgh  :  — 

'*  Crowded  into  the  Fly,  then  the  only  eogins 
of  public  conveyance  to  the  Scottish  capital,  m 
croMed  the  Kingside-Eige,  as  a  high  ridge  of 
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land  is  called,  on  a  bleak  day  in  December,  1818  •      At  this  dismal  period,  when,  as  he  [Rob- 

—  mj  mother  with  an  infant  daughter  on  her  ert]  says,  he  was  •  at  the  lK>ttom  of  the  wheel,' 

knee,  and  a  heart  ftill  of  mingled  hopes  and  fears  1  saw  him  only  on  Sundays,  and  it  was  on  such 

of  the  fhture.    It  was  a  five  hours*  journey,  of  occasions  alone  that  we  had  an  opportunity  fur 

which  one  entire  hour  was  spent  at  Venturefair  private  consultation.   On  one  of  these  Sabbath 

to  rest  the  horses.    Here  the  party  were  hospit-  evenings,  we  sat  down  together  in  deep  cogita- 

ably  entertained  with  warm  kail  by  Jenny  Wil-  tion  on  a  grassy  knoll  overlooking  the  Firth  and 

son,  who  kept  the  small  inn  along  with  her  the  distant  shores  of  Fife.   The  scene,  placid 

brother  William.    So  reinvigorated,  we  drove  and  beautiful,  befitting  the  calm  which  seemed 


on  in  somewhat  better  spirits,  entering  £din 
burgh  by  the  Cause  wayside — my  mother  with 
but  a  few  shillings  in  her  pocket;  there  was 
not  a  halfpenny  in  mine." 

In  the  midst  of  all  this,  odd  glimpses  of 
city  life  and  character  are  made  to  peep 
out.  There  is  a  touching  episode  of  the 
flnte.  The  father,  to  whom  it  was  a  solace 
and  delight  in  Peebles,  resorted  to  it  in 
Edinburgh  to  forget  his  woes;  **but  the 
favourite  airs,  such  as  '  Corn  Rigs,'  did 
not  sound  half  so  sweetly  **  as  at  Peebles, 


amidst  town  companionships  and  stone  P'^Jfo^  ^  ««P«~^«. 

walls.   The  flute  is  heard,  however,  under  fS^JL^i^Tr  LT^^^^ 
happier  auspices  long  after  those  "Dark 


happier  auspices  long 
Aces  "  had  passed  aw.ty. 

T'he  lessons  the  brothers  had  to  learn 
now  commenced  in  earnest.  William  was 
apprenticed  to  an  Edinburgh  bookseller. 
His  father,  haying  obtained  a  small  ap- 
pointment, removed  the  rest  of  his  family 
to  a  neighbouring  village,  leaving  behind 
the  apprentice,  then  only  fourieen  years 
old,  to  lodge  with  an  honest  widow, 

A  Peebles  woman,  who,  with  two  grown-up 
sons,  occupied  the  top  story  of  a  building  in  the 
West  Port.  My  landlady  had  the  reputation 
at  being  excessively  parsimonious,  but  as  her 
honesty  was  of  importance  to  one  in  my  position, 
and  as  she  consented  to  let  me  have  a  bed,  cook 
for  me,  and  allow  me  to  sit  by  her  fireside  —  the 
fire,  by  the  way,  not  being  much  to  speak  of — 
for  the  reasonable  charge  of  eigb teen-pence  a 
week,  I  was  thought  to  be  lucky  in  finding  ber 
disposed  to  receive  me  within  her  establishment 
To  her  dwelling,  therefore,  I  repaired  with  my 
all,  consisting  of  a  few  articles  of  clothing  and 
two  or  three  books,  including  a  pocket  Bible  — 
the  whole  contained  in  a  small  blue-painted  box, 
which  I  carried  on  my  shoulder  along  the  Grass- 
market'* 

This  part  of  the  story  is  affecting ;  but 
is  BO  firmly  knit  together  that  intelligible 
extracts  cannot  be  detached  from  it 
Robert  joined  his  brother  for  a  time  to 
continue  his  school  career,  literally  culti- 
vating literature  in  their  modest  lodging 
on  a  little  oatmeal,  and  reading  Horace 
and  Virgil  in  the  shivering  cold.  His 
brother  worked  through  his  five  years' 
apprenticeship,  upon  an  income  almost 
incredibly  small.  William  narrates  his 
brother's  start  in  life  thus  :  — 


appropriate  to  the  day  of  rest,  assorted  ill  with 
the  pressure  of  those  personal  necessities  that 
demanded  immediate  and  far  from  pleasant  con- 
sideration. .  .  .  The  great  question  for  solution 
was  what  he  should  do,  no,t  only  for  his  own 
subsistence,  but  to  disembarrass  the  family,  in 
which  he  acutely  feltebimself  to  be  in  the  light 
of  an  encumbrance.  This  was  the  critical  mo- 
ment that  determined  my  brother's  career.  I 
had  for  some  days  been  pondering  on  a  scheme 
which  might  possibly  help  him  out  of  his  diffi- 
culties, provided  he  Uid  aside  all  ideas  of  filse 
shame,  and  unhesitatingly  followed  my  direo- 
tiona   The  project  was  desperate,  but  nothing 

available.  My 
notions  of 

securing  employment  as  a  clerk,  teacher,  or  any- 
thing else,  and  stifling  every  emotion  which  had 
hitherto  buoyed  him  up,  he  should,  in  the  hum- 
blest possible  style,  beg*n  the  business  of  a 
bookseller.  The  idea  of  such  an  enterprise  had 
passed  through  his  own  mind,  but  had  been  l.iid 
aside  as  wild  and  ridiculous,  for  he  possessed 
neither  stock  nor  capital,  nor  oould  he  have 
recourse  to  any  one  to  lend  him  assistance.  I 
have  thought  of  all  that,'  I  said,  '  and  will 
show  you  how  the  thing  is  to  be  done.*  I  now 
explained  that  in  the  family  household  there 
were  still  a  number  of  old  books,  which  had 
been  dragged  about  from  place  to  plac«*,  and 
were  next  to  useless.  The  whole,  if  ranged  on 
a  shelf,  would  occupy  about  twelve  feet,  with 
perhaps  a  foot  additional  by  including  Horace 
and  other  school-booka  They  were  certainly 
not  much  worth,  but,  if  offered  for  sale,  they 
might,  as  I  imagined,  form  the  foundation  on 
which  a  business  oould  be  constructed.  I  added 
that  there  was  at  the  time  an  opening  for  the 
sale  of  cheap  pocket  Bibles,  respecting  which  I 
could  aid  by  my  knowledge  of  the  trade,  and 
even  go  the  length  of  starting  him  with  one  or 
two  copies  out  of  my  slender  savings.  .  .  .  With 
the  few  old  books  so  collected,  Robert  began 
business  in  1818,  when  only  sixteen  years  of 
age,  from  which  time  he  became  self-supporting, 
as  I  had  been  several  years  earlier." 

Mr.  William  Chambers  afterwards  took 
a  shop  in  Leith  Walk  (the  curious  thorough- 
fare IS  described  in  a  bit  of  vivid  word- 
painting),  actually  commencing  business 
with  a  capital  of  five  shillings.  Nothing 
that  we  know  in  literature  is  more  instruc- 
tive than  the  description  of  how  these 
brothers  managed  to  build  up,  step  by 
step,  from  these  small  beginnitigs,  one  of 
the  largest  printing  and  publishing  estab- 
lishments in  Scotland. 
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The  oommenoement  of  Chambers's  Edin- 
burgh Journalf  the  first  round  in  the  lad- 
der of  success  to  the  top  of  which  they 
eventually  climbed,  is  not  without  in- 
terest :  — 

**  I  have  never  aspired  to  the  reputation  of 
being  the  origioator  of  low-prioed  mnals;  but 
only,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  first  to  make  a 
determined  attempt  to  impart  such  a  character 
to  these  productions  in  our  own  day,  as  might 
tend  to  instruct  and  elevate  independently  of 
mere  passing  amusement.  Professionally,  I 
considered  that  the  attempt  was  a  noble  and 
fair  venture — one  for  which  I  might  not  be 
disqualified  by  previous  literary  experiences, 
humble  as  these  had  been.  The  enterprise 
promised  to  be  at  least  in  conoord  with  my  feel- 
ings. Before  tiking  any  active  step,  I  mentioned 
the  matter  to  Robert  Let  us,  I  said,  endeavour 
to  give  a  reputable  literary  character  to  what  is 
at  present  mostly  mean  or  trivial,  and  of  no 
permanent  value;  but  he,  thinking  only  of  the 
not  very  creditable  low-priced  papers  then  cur- 
rent, did  not  entertain  a  favourable  opinion  of 
my  prujected  undertaking.  With  all  loyalty  and 
affection,  however,  he.promised  to  give  me  what 
literary  assistance  was  in  his  power,  and  in  this 
I  was  not  disappointed.  Consulting  no  one  else, 
and  in  that  highly  wrought  state  of  mind  which 
overlooks  all  but  the  prob^ibility  of  success,  I  at 
length,  in  January  1832,  issued  the  prospectus 
of  Chambers^ s  Edinburgh  Journal,** 

The  first  number  appeared  on  the  4th 
of  February,  1832,  six  weeks  before  the 
pompously-heralded  Penny  Magazine^  which 
It  has  for  many  years  survived. 

Until  the  fourteenth  number  Robert  was 
only  a  contributor  to  the  Journal.  Then 
abandoning  his  separate  professional  rela- 
tions (he  had  by  that  time  published  his 
"Traditions  of  Edinburgh,"  with  several 
other  works,  and  had  been  editor  of  an 
Edinburgh  newspaper),  he  became  joint 
editor;  and  the  firm  of  W.  &  R.  Chambers 
as  publishers,  was  started.  — 

**  A.  happy  difference,  yet  some  resemblance, 
in  character,  proved  of  service  in  the  literary 
and  commercial  union  of  Robert  and  myselt 
Mentally,  each  had  a  little  of  the  other,  but 
with  a  wide  divergence  in  matters  requisite 
as  a  whole.  One  could  not  have  well  done 
without  the  other.  With  mutual  help  there  was 
mutual  strength.  All  previous  hardships  and 
experience  seemed  to  be  but  a  training  in  strict 
adaptation  for  the  course  of  life  opened  up  to  us 
in  1832.  Nothing  could  have  h  ippened  better 
—  a  circumstance  which  may  perhaps  go  a  little 
way  towards  inspiring  hopes  and  consolations 
among  those  who  may  be  destined  to  pass 
through  a  similar  ordeaL'* 

They  had  finished  their  hard,  thorny, 
education.  Now  came  their  harvest.  Here 
i&  a  domestic  scene  of  a  happy  wife  and 


children  in  the  foreground,  the  humble 
heir-loom  that  sound^  sad  symphonies  in 
the  old  time  now  breathing  merrier  music. 
Mr.  Robert  Chambers  performed  airs  upon 
his  father's  flute  very  prettily  to  the  end  of 
his  days :  — 

**  Looking  back  to  1833,  memory  brings  up 
recollections  of  Robert  living  in  the  bosom  of  a 
young  family,  in  a  home  noted  for  its  genial 
hospitality,  as  well  as  for  certain  evening  par- 
ties, in  which  were  found  the  most  enjoyable 
society  and  music  :  his  wifh  seated  at  the  harp 
or  pianoforte,  which  be  accompanied  with  his 
flute  —  the  old  flute  which  had  long  ago  soooded 
along  the  Eddleston  Water,  and  had  been  pre- 
served through  m.my  vicissitudes  —  the  enter- 
tainment being  sometimes  varied  by  the  taateful 

gjrformanoes  of  worthy  old  George  Thomson  — 
urns*s  Thomson  —  on  the  violin  :  my  mother 
living  with  the  junior  members  of  the  famOy  in 
the  composure  and  comfort  which  she  had  so 
meritoriously  earned  :  and  I  settled  in  my  newly- 
married  life.  Such  was  the  position  of  affiurs. 
All  the  surroundings  agreeable.'* 

It  would  be  vain  to  enumerate  the  works 
which  thene  indefatigable  brothers  have 
written,  printed,  and  published;  because 
there  can  scarcely  be  one  of  our  readers 
who  has  not  met  with  some  of  them.  It 
might  be  supposed  that  so  practical  a  book 
would  not  be  a  lively  one.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  replete  with  happy  character- 
ization and  anecdote.  We  have  only  room 
for  a  single  specimen.  A  certain  Tarn 
Fleck  went  about  to  old  people's  houses 
in  Peebles,  reading  the  "  Chron-cles  of  Jo- 
sephus,''  as  the  current  news  of  the  d:\j  : 

•«  •  Weel,  Tam,  what's  the  news  the  nicht  ? ' 
would  old  Geordie  Murray  »iy,  as  Tam  entered 
with  his  Josephus  under  hia  arm,  and  salted 
himself  at  the  family  fireside.  *  Bid  news,  bad 
news,*  replied  T<im.  *  Titus  has  begun  to  be- 
siege Jerusalem  —  it*s  g.iun  to  be  a  terril>le 
business  ; '  and  then  he  opened  his  budget  of 
intelligence,  to  which  all  paid  the  most  rever- 
ential  attention.  The  protracted  and  severe 
famine  which  was  endured  by  the  besieged  Jews, 
was  a  theme  which  kept  several  families  in  a 
state  of  agony  for  a  week  ;  and  when  Tam  in 
his  readings  came  to  the  final  conflict  and  de- 
struction of  the  city  by  the  Roman  general, 
there  was  a  perfect  paroxysm  of  horror.  At 
such  stances  my  brother  and  I  were  ddighted 
listeners.  All  honour  to  the  memory  of  Tam 
Fleck." 

Readers  of  "  Our  Mutual  Friend  "  wiU 
be  reminded  of  Wegg  and  his  readings 
from  Gibbon's  "  Decl  ine  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire."  Did  Robert  Chambers 
happen  to  make  Dickens  acquainted  with 
Tam  Fleck? 

<*My  reverend  and  &oetiou8  visitor  made 
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some  little  inquiry  about  my  own  early  efforts, 
and  be  laughed  when  I  reminded  hioi  of  a  say- 
ing of  bis  own  about  studying  on  a  little  oat- 
meal —  for  that  would  have  applied  literally  to 
my  brother  and  to  myself.  *  Ah,  labora,  /a- 
Aora,'  he  said  sententiously, '  bow  that  word 
expresses  the  character  of  your  country  I '  — 
•  Well,  we  do  sometimes  work  pretty  bard,'  I 
obaerved;  *  but  for  all  that,  we  can  relish  a 
pleasanti^  as  much  as  our  neighbours.  Tou 
must  have  seen  that  the  Scotch  have  a  oonsider- 
uble  fund  of  humour  * — *0h,  by  all  means,' 
replied  my  visitor,  'you  are  an  immensely 
funny  people,  but  you  need  a  little  operating 
upon  to  let  the  fun  out.  I  know  no  instrument 
so  effectual  for  the  purpose  as  the  cork-sorew  !  ' 
Mutual  laughter,  of  course." 

The  inflated  biography  of  every  Lord 
Mayor  inflicted  on  the  Judges  oa  St. 
Thomas's  Day  never  effaces  the  popular 
tradition  that  his  lordship  arrived  to  seek 
ilia  fortune  in  London  at  a  tender  age, 
with  half-a-crown  in  bis  pocket,  and  a 
meagre  bundle  over  his  shoulder.  All 
they  know  is  that  somehow  he  found  it. 
The  half-crown  has  swelled  into  a  plum  or 
two,  and  his  decent  rags  are  transformed 
into  dazzling  robes,  resplendent  with  maz- 
arine blue,  priceless  nira,  and  gorgeous 
s^old  lace.  They  simply  look  on  that  pic- 
ture and  on  this — the  beginning  and  the 
end ;  yet  no  Lord  Mayor  nor  other  suc- 
cessful aspirant  to  the  civic  throne  has  re- 
vealed his  modus  operandi:  the  details  of 
his  elevation.  But  this  book,  beinff  a 
practical  guide  to  any  social  throne  that 
may  be  aimed  at,  supplies  such  a  want. 
Starting  with  double  the  conventional 
half^rown,  and  advancing  to  high  civic 
honours  (which  however,  he  appears  not  to 
rate  very  highly)  in  his  own  country,  Mr. 
Chambers  has  told  the  tale  of  his  own  and 
his  brother's  heart-rending  beginnings 
with  such  concentrated  clearness  that  here 
may  be  learnt  lessons  of  self-denial,  pa- 
tience, unflagging  perseverance,  independ- 
ence, and  cheermlness  (the  greatest  sus- 
tainer  of  all),  which  tomprise  a  whole  ed- 
ucation, not  only  for  the  humblest  in  sta- 
tion, but  for  the  least  intellectually  gifted. 

It  mi^ht  be  thought  from  its  pregnancy 
that  this  is  a  big  book ;  but  it  is  a  little 
book  of  some  3^  pages  only.  Practical 
wisdom  has  also  prompted  its  price.  The 
memoir  is  placea,  in  this  respect,  within 
the  reach  oi  those  whom  it  is  specially  in- 
tended to  benefit. 


From  The  Saturday  Review.. 
THE  ETHICS  OP  INFECTION. 

In  the  last  few  years  a  great  deal  has 
been  written,  and  perhaps  something 
learnt,  about  the  nature  of  infection,  and 
the  means  of  stopping  the  spread  of  in- 
fectious disorders.  No  one,  however,  so 
far  as  we  know,  has  at  all  considered  the 
course  which  a  man  shonld  pursue  when 
illness  breaks  out  in  his  neighbour's  house- 
hold. There  are  indeed  many  general 
rules  of  conduct  which  are  for  the  most 
part  carefully  observed;  but  they  have 
never  as  yet  been  reduced  to  any  system. 
We  propone,  therefore,  in  our  present  re- 
marks not  so  much  to  try  to  throw  any 
further  li^ht  on  this  question,  as  to  gather 
together  from  our  observation  of  what  is 
usual  a  few  simple  rules  which  may  servo 
as  a  kind  of  Institute  of  Infection.  In  the 
first  place,  then,  "it  would  be  well  to  re- 
member that,  though  there  is  a  divine 
command  to  visit  the  sick,  it  is  of  course 
implied  provided  they  are  not  infectious ; 
for  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  for  a  mo- 
ment that  we  should  be  commanded  to  run 
the  least  risk  of  conveying  any  disorder 
to  others,  not  to  speak  of  ourselves. 
Moreover,  while  we  are  enjoined  to  visit 
the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  afflic- 
tion, nothing  is  said  about  visiting  them 
in  their  infection.  On  the  contrary,  we 
are  enjoined  to  keep  ourselves  unspotted 
from  the  world,  wnich  certainly  may  be 
taken  to  imply  that  we  should  keep  en- 
tirely clear  of  all  contagious  illnesses.  If, 
therefore,  fever  has  bereft  a  wife  of  her 
husband,  or  a  widow  of  her  child,  let  no 
one,  however  near  he  may  be  to  her,  be  so 
presumptuous  as  to  think  that  it  is  his 
duty  to  go  to  console  her.  Let  him  write 
to  her  at  as  great  length  as  he  pleases,  as- 
suring her  that,  though  from  a  sense  of 
duty  he  cannot  visit  her,  yet  his  heart  is 
with  her.  At  the  same  time  it  would  be 
only  common  prudence  to  request  her  not 
to  answer  his  note,  for  fear  the  paper  might 
convey  infection.    We  are  not  sure  that 

Erudence  in  such  a  case  ought  not  to 
e  carried  so  far  as  to  require  nim  to  re- 
fuse to  attend  the  funeral,  for  there  is  no 
saying  how  illnesses  are  spread.  .  Perhap? 
it  might  be  sufficient  if  it  were  distinctly 
understood  that  every  one  should  assemble 
wearing  cloves  previously  steeped  in  Con- 
dyle Fluid  or  sprinkled  with  carbolic  acid, 
and  that  no  greeting  should  pass  beyond  a 
shake  of  the  gloved  hand.  In  all  cases  we 
must  remember  that  our  sense  of  what  we 
owe  to  ourselves,  to  our  family,  and  to 
the  public  should  far  outweigh  what  wo 
owe  to  the  sufferer.   It  may  possibly  be 
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painful  for  a  widow  or  a  bereaved  mother 
to  be  constantly  reminded  of  the  infectious 
illness  from  which  she  has  so  sadly  suf- 
fered. At  the  same  time  we  may  feel  sat- 
isfied in  our  conscience  if  we  are  promot- 
ing the  greatest  possible  happiness  of  the 
greatest  possible  number.  These  precau- 
tions, and  others  like  them,  should  be  ex- 
ercised not  only  by  those  who  have  never 
had  the  disorder,  but  quite  as  much  by 
those  who  have  already  had  it.  Even  if 
we  have  had  the  scarlatina,  for  instance,  it 
is  well  to  remember  that  perhaps  one  per- 
son in  every  hundred  takes  it  a  second 
time,  and  that  even  those  who  do  not  take 
it  may  convey  it  to  others  in  their  clothing. 
Perhaps  the  best  way  of  completely  satis- 
fying our  conscience,  if  we  are  at  all  fool- 
ishly troubled  with  the  neglect  of  any  sup- 
posed duty,  is  in  each  case  to  repeat  con- 
stantly that  the  patient  is  or  has  been 
Buffering  from  a  highly  contagious,  or  ex- 
tremely infectious,  or  most  insidious  disor- 
der, and  that  therefore  unusual  precautions 
are  required.  In  like  manner,  should  the 
young  mother  of  a  large  family  have  her 
children  stricken  with  fever,  the  utmost 
that  a  judicious  friend  of  the  family  can 
possibly  venture  or  be  expected  to  do  is  to 
send  the  gardener,  or  one  of  the  outdoor 
servants  now  and  then  to  make  a  noise 
and  to  give  trouble  by  ringing  at  the  bell 
and  leavinff  his  mistress's  kind  love  and 
inquiries.  It  might  at  first  sight  be  thought 
that  a  neighbour  who  had  herself  nursed 
all  her  own  children  through  the  fever,  and 
who  therefore  had  nothing  to  fear,  ought 
to  offer  her  services,  and  was  especially 
bound  by  the  divine  injunctions  to  visit 
the  sick.  It  has  however  in  other  matters 
been  abundantly  shown  that  many  of  the 
precepts  of  the  Gospel,  suitable  as  they 
may  have  been  to  a  far  simpler  form  of 
life,  cannot  be  literally  applied  to  our  com- 
plex society.  Society  brings  its  duties,  as 
well  as  the  bed  of  sickness,  and  just  as  it 
would  be  scarcely  decent  in  our  crowded 
thoroughfares  to  take  off  one's  coat  and 
give  it  to  a  man  who  had  taken  one's 
cloak,  so  it  would  clearly  be  contrary  to 
good  breeding  to  render  ourselves  and 
our  homes  an  object  of  suspicion  and 
alarm  to  our  neighbours  by  visiting  the 
sick. 

At  the  same  time,  while  we  can  do  so 
little  for  our  neighbours  in  their  troubles, 
we  can  at  all  events  greatly  increase  the 
sympathy  felt  for  them  by  spreading  ex- 
aggerated reports  of  the  fever..  The  sur- 
est way  of  raising  general  interest  is  to 
begin  to  ask  whether  there  has  not  been 
•omething  wrong  in  the  drainage  which 


I  ought  to  have  Wn  looked  to  long  ago. 
It  will  be  well  to  go  on  to  say  that  it  U 
reported  that  the  eldest  boy  can  scarcely 
live  through  the  night,  while  tbe  baby  U 
beginninff  to  show  the  rash.    Shoaki  the 
mother  leave  the  sick-room  to  seek  a 
breath  of  fresh  air,  and  be  met  in  the 
road  by  a  neighbour,  the  latter  will  of 
course  hastily  cross  over  to  the  other  side, 
and  in  a  loud  voice  express  her  regret  that 
her  duty  to  her  own  family  requires  her  to 
keep  so  far  apart,  considering  in  how  se- 
vere a  form  the  fever  has  appeared.  If 
she  is  assured  that  the  disorder  is  running 
its  course  very  mildly,  she  will,  while  ex- 
pressing her  delight,  not  fail  at  the  same 
time  to  observe  tnat  in  these  mild  cases 
the  after  consequences  are  always  the  most 
severe.    Such  remarks  as  these  are  really 
most  kind,  as  they  effectually  prevent  that 
elation  of  spirits  which  is  commonly  to  be 
noticed  in  a  mother  who  is  nursing  three 
or  four  children  at  the  same  time.  While 
there  should  be  the  utmost  carefulness  in 
shunning  not  only  those  who  nurse  the  in- 
valids, hut  also  every  member  of  the 
family,  even  if  they  have  had  the  fever  be- 
fore and  carefully  keep  away  from  the 
sick-room,  there  is  not  the  slightest  need 
to  be  on  one's  guard  against  the  doctor. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that 
it  could  ever  have  been  intended  that  doc- 
tors should  be  deprived  of  all  the  pleas- 
ures of  society,  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  by  a  special  di-«pensation  they 
do  not  carry  infection  with  them.   No  lady 
therefore  need  scruple  for  a  moment  to  in- 
vite to  a  dinner-party  all  the  physicians 
of  the  Fever  Hospital,  provided  only  that 
she  carefully  exclude  any  of  her  friends 
who  may  in  the  last  month  or  two  have 
had  a  case  of  fever  in  their  family.  She 
must  not  be  foolish  enough  to  think  Uiat, 
after  all  the  anxieties  they  have  gone 
through,  a  little  pleasant  change  might  be 
beneficial  for  them.    She  will  of  course 
write  to  tell  them  how  much  pleasure  it 
would  have  given  her  if  she  could  have 
seen  them  at  her  table,  but  that  she  feels 
sure  that,  under  the  circumstances,  thej 
will  not  attribute  her  apparent  want  of 
hospitality  to  any  lack  of  friendliness. 
Important  as  these  rules  are  for  every  one, 
stiU  more  important  are  they  for  a  pa- 
rent.   He  should  consider  that  the  obli- 
gation of  preserving  his  own  children  is 
far  above  all  other  obligations.  Unmar- 
ried people,  of  course,  may  be  bound  to 
visit  the  sick,  provided  that  they  are  care- 
ful not  at  the  same  time  to  visit  the  sound. 
Unmarried  people  may  at  once  try  to  com- 
fort widows  and  orphans,  even  before  the 
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whitewftshers  have  come  in,  and  before 
Condy  has  done  all  thnt  Condy  can  do. 
But  parents,  and  especially  mothers,  should 
relherober  that  there  can  be  no  moral  duty 
BO  strong  but  that  it  may  be  with  a  safe 
conscience  neglected,  prorided  its  fulfilment 
inTolres  their  children  in  the  slightest  risk 
of  the  remotest  danger.  Let  them  remem- 
ber that  selfishness  for  their  children's 
sake  is  after  all  a  sort  of  virtue.  Some 
captious  people  may  possibly  object  that 
children  who  see  their  parents  selfish  for 
their  sakes  may  possibly  grow  up  them- 
selves selfish.  But  surely  a  parent  can 
guard  against  this  by  general  exhortations 
on  the  duties  we  owe  to  our  fellow-crea- 
tures, and  by  taking  advantage  of  every 
such  event  as  the  illness  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  inculcate  the  general  obligation 
we  are  under  of  feeling  for  the  sick. 

It  may  be  the  case  that  a  parent  is  so 
fortunate  as  to  have  his  child  fall  ill  of  a 
fever  at  school.  If  so,  he  will  not,  we 
trust,  neglect  to  profit  by  all  the  advan- 
tages which  are  afforded  him.  He  will  at 
once  write  to  the  head-master,  and,  while 
acknowledging  that  of  course  illnesses  are 
not  under  our  control,  but  are  under  the 
dispensation  of  a  far  higher  power,  he  will 
add  that  it  is  really  most  vexatious  that 
his  son  should  have  fallen  ill,  and  that  he 
cannot  in  the  least  account  for  it.  He 
will  not  fail  to  add  that,  as  the  child  has 
fallen  ill  at  school,  he  must  decline  to  bear 
any  responsibility  in  the  matter,  nor  can 
he,  out  of  consideration  to  his  other  chil- 
dren, if  he  has  any,  or  to  himself,  if  he  has 
none,  for  a  moment  think  of  visiting 
him.  Still,  to  show  that  he  is  not  indiffer- 
ent to  his  child*s  sufferings,  he  will  request 
that  those  who  are  nursing  him  will  find 
time  to  send  him  at  least  two  letters  a  day, 
giving  him  the  fullest  particulars  of  his 
health.  There  may  be  some  parents  who 
carry  their  love  for  their  children  to  such 
a  point  of  rashness  as  to  venture  to  offer, 
if  It  can  be  in  any  way  arranged,  to  look 
in  through  the  window  at  their  darling 
eon  when  on  his  sick-bed.  With  a  view 
to  such  displays  of  parental  love,  it  would 
be  well  if  ail  school  infirmaries  were  built 
on  the  ground-floor.  A  parent  who  thus 
ventures  will  no  doubt  make  a  point  of 
seeing  the  nurse,  and  will  promise  her 
half-a-crown  if  she  will  look  after  his  son 
more  carefully  than  after  his  companions. 
When  the  boy  is  safely  through,  he  will 
probably  remember  that  after  all  it  is  not 
to  human  aid  that  our  thanks  are  due, 
and  will  be  content  with  offering  her  two 
thillings.  Of  course  he  will  at  the  same 
time  remove  his  son  from  the  school,  to 


mark  his  sense  of  the  great  impropriety 
of  the  occurrence  of  such  an  illness.  How- 
ever mild  may  be  the  nature  of  the  fever 
that  breaks  out  in  a  school,  no  judicious 
parent  will  for  a  moment  hesitate  at  once 
to  remove  his  son,  at  least  for  a  time,  pro-' 
vided  he  has  not  taken  it  already.  He  will 
not  be  moved  by  any  such  idle  considera- 
tions as  that  **the  child  is  father  to  the 
man,"  and  that  a  boy  who  is  taught  to  flee 
from  the  most  moderate  risks  will  never 
grow  up  into  a  courageous  man.  He  will 
not  allow  any  considerations  of  studies  in- 
terrupted to  have  the  least  weight  with 
him,  nor  will  he  for  a  moment  deign  to 
reflect  whether  it  might  not  be  better  for 
his  son  to  incur  some  slight  danger  rather 
than  have  his  habits  of  industry  broken  in 
upon,  and  his  stock  of  knowledge  lessened 
instead  of  increased.  There  will  no  doubt 
be  some  heartless  or  foolhardy  parents 
who  will  say  that  their  son  must  take  his 
chance,  and  that  it  is  idle  to  hope  that  he 
can  always  escape  risk  of  infection.  The 
true  parent,  however,  as  we  have  said,  will 
at  once  remove  his  son,  and  will  decline  to 
pay  the  school  bill.  He  will  in  that  case 
see  the  youth  grow  up  worthy  of  him, 
with  the  same  prudent  regard  for  that 
chief  blessing,  health ;  which,  while  it  will 
throughout  fife  allow  him  to  feel  for  the 
sick,  will  nevertheless  lead  him  to  feel  for 
them  most  conveniently  when  they  are  at 
a  safe  distance. 


From  The  Spectator, 
THE  WABH  LAKE  OF  NEW  ZEALAND. 
FROM  ▲  ooBaisroNDSirr. 

Norember  4, 1871. 
I  HAVE  just  returned  from  a  visit  to 
Rotomahana,  the  Warm  Lake  of  New 
Zealand.  I  fear  I  cannot  so  describe  it  as 
to  eive  any  adequate  idea  of  the  grandeur 
and  beauty  of  the  scenery,  but  I  may  suc- 
ceed in  attracting  a  few  travellers,  who 
will  feel  as  I  do,  that  recollections  which 
are  never  likely  to  fade  are  cheaply  pur- 
chased by  a  visit  to  the  antipodes. 

From  Tauranffa,  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
Northern  Island  a  good  bridle  road  of 
from  fifty  to  sixty  miles  takes  the  trav- 
eller to  Ohinemutu,  on  the  banks  of  Lake 
Rotorua.  He  is  here  in  the  midst  of  gey- 
sers. Hot  springs  bubble  out  in  everv  di- 
rection, and  hot  streams  run  into  the  lake. 
There  is  some  little  danger  in  living  at 
Ohinemutu.  From  time  to  time  some  one 
who  imprudently  goes  out  at  night  wan- 
ders out  of  the  small  safe  track,  and  sinks 
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through  a  thin  crust  of  earth  into  an  abyss 
of  boiling  water  or  scalding  mud.  The 
soil  is  being  gradually  undermined.  Mid- 
dle-aged men  remember  when  what  is  now 
many  feet  out  into  the  lake  was  firm  land ; 
and  a  "  pa "  was  swallowed  some  years 
ago,  with  all  its  inhabitants,  by  a  sudden 
landslip.  The  Maoris,  however,  are  stiil 
numerous  in  Ohinemutu,  and  use  the  hot 
springs  for  batlm  and  cooking.  An  Eng- 
lish speculator  is  about  to  build  a  hotel. 
It  will  be  a  capital  starting-point  to  the 
greater  maryels  beyond. 

From  Ohinemutu  to  Lake  Tarawera  the 
road  passes  through  a  volcanic  district. 
At  one  point  the  track  lies  between  two 
pools,  one  a  petrifying  alum  spring,  the 
other  a  boiling  and  sulphurous  geyser. 
Turn  a  few  yards  off  the  path,  and  you 
come  upon  an  open  crater  from  which 
steam  is  always  issuing,  and  which  has  a 
miniature  eruption  every  six  months.  The 
hill-side  round  is  covered  with  deep  layers 
of  silica  that  has  been, poured  out  molten. 
As  these  thicken  the  crater  is  likely,  I  be- 
lieve, to  close  up,  and  the  whole  region 
will  then  be  exposed  to  violent  earth(juakes. 
At  present  the  shocks  are  insignificant. 
A  few  miles  further  we  come  to  Terme, 
the  head  of  Lake  Tarawera.  It  was  once 
a  missionary  station,  and  a  church  and  an 
excellent  mission-house  are  still  standing. 
But  the  church  is  closed,  the  mission-hou»e 
deserted,  and  its  beautiful  garden  left  to 
ruin.  The  Maoris  who  Used  to  worship 
have  abandoned  their  Christianity  and 
quitted  the  settlement.  Three  miles  fur- 
ther we  come  to  Elariki,  where  the  Maoris 
have  put  up  an  accommodation-house  for 
tourists.  It  was  first  raised  in  honour  of 
Prince  Alfred.  From  this  point  the  road 
to  Rotomahana  is  by  water,  across  the 
splendid  sheet  of  Lake  Tarawera,  till  we 
come  to  the  stream  Kaiwaka. 

Here  fairy-land  begins.  I  dip  my  hands 
into  the  water,  and  find  it  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  from  70*=*  to  SO**.  For  a  distance 
of  more  than  two  miles  this  heat  scarcely 
seems  to  vary,  though  here  and  there  we 
pass  by  a  boiling  spring,  which  a  bather 
would  do  well  to  avoid.  In  one  part  there 
are  rapids,  over  which  it  is  difficult  to 
force  the  canoe.  The  vegetation  of  the 
banks  is  luxuriant,  but  sombre.  Grad- 
ually we  work  tp  to  Rotomahana.  It  is 
very  like  a  Higliland  tarn  bosomed  amid 
grey  hills,  and  is  of  no  great  size,  about  a 
mile  long  and  half  a  mile  broaid.  Here 
and  there  are  broad  rushes,  in  which 
myriads  of  water-fowl  are  breeding,  pro- 
tected by  Maori  law.  They  know  their 
safety,  and  scarcely  stir  at  our  approach. 


But  our  concern  is  not  with  the  lake,  hat 
with  the  geysers  and  marble  benches  on 
its  banks.  The  first  we  land  at  is  known 
as  Te  Tarota.  Imagine  a  succession  of 
white  marble  terraces,  fronded  with  stalac- 
tites at  the  B\dc%  holding  here  and  there 
basins  of  indescribably  blue  water,  now 
two  feet,  now  eight  feet  deep,  and  ascend- 
ing gradually  to  a  fathomless  semi-circular 
crater,  above  which  a  cloud  of  steam 
broods,  and  from  which  a  fountain  of 
hot  water  is  constantly  welling  forth.  I 
should  guess  the  height  at  which  the  foun- 
tain flows  to  be  some  sixty  feet  above 
the  lake,  but  this  is  simple  conjecture. 
What  I  know  is  that  the  whole  is  on  !k> 
large  a  scale  as  to  astonish  by  its  magnifi- 
cence, and  to  put  human  emulation  out  of 
the  question.  As  well  reproduce  Niagara 
in  an  English  park  as  the  terraces  of  Roto- 
mahana at  Aranjuez  or  Versailles.  Tarota, 
however,  is  not  the  great  wonder  of  ths 
lake.  On  the  opposite  side  is  another  sdmi- 
lar  formation,  Hokoteratera,  which  rises 
higher,  with  more  regular  terraces,  with 
pink  instead  of  white  marble,  and,  if 
sible,  with  bluer  water  in  its  cavities.  The 
steps  are  as  easily  climbed  as  a  palace 
staircase,  let  us  say  as  the  GianVs  Stair- 
case at  Venice ;  and  even  close  to  the 
summit  the  water  is  not  t6o  hot  to  admit 
of  bathing.  Our  party  all  plunged  into 
the  pools,  but  picturesque  as  the  brown 
Maoris  looked,  one  had  a  feeling  that 
Haroun  Alraschid*s  ladies  were  the  prop- 
er tenants  of  the  spot. 

There  are  of  course  a  host  of  minor 
marvels,  such  as  a  large  mud-geyser,  on 
the  banks  of  Rotomahana.  But  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  find  eyes  for  what  is  merely  curi- 
ous and  may  be  seen  elsewhere.  I  was  not 
specially  fortunate  in  the  day  of  my  visit. 
The  sky  was  clouded  over,  and  the  weather 
was  so  evidently  breaking  up  that  I  was 
unable  to  linger  as  I  could  have  wished. 
To  see  the  terraces  or  to  shoot  the  rapids 
by  moonlight  are  experiences  which  I  can 
well  believe  add  a  charm  even  to  the 
glories  of  Rotomahana.  Travellers  in 
coming  years  are  likely  to  be  spared  mnch 
of  the  discomfort  which  at  present  attends 
travelling  in  the  New  ^Zealand  bush  and 
sleeping  in  Maori  inns.  But  under  all  dis- 
advantages, I  saw  with  an  unbated  sense 
of  delight  what  I  think  I  shall  never  forget, 
never  cease  to  look  back  upon  as  perhaps 
the  greatest  natural  wonder  I  have  known. 
The  Warm  Lake  lies  in  the  midst  of  ro- 
mantic scenery.  Some  day,  when  Aus- 
tralasia is  fully  peopled,  this  district  will 
I  be  the  Switzerland  of  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere* 
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THE  LIGHT  OP  THE  HEAKTH,  ETC. 


THE  UGHT  OF  THE  HEAETBL 

Father  and  children  with  red  wet  eyes 
Open  the  cage  and  the  linnet  flies : 
All  the  house  has  been  sorrow-raok*d 
And  water  and  food  the  bird  hath  laok*d. 

Mother  sleeps  in  the  ohurohyard  near, 
Her  seat  at  the  board  is  empty  and  drear, 
The  rose-bush  withers  at  the  door. 
The  kind  hand  waters  it  no  more. 

The  spinning-wheel  is  silent  there; 

With  holes  in  his  stockings  the  boy  doth  fkre; 

The  spider  spinw  on  the  oeiling  grey. 

No  brisk  broom  brushes  it  away. 

The  mother's  care  was  ever  blest, 
Her  busy  hands  were  never  at  rest; 
Father  oft  was  angry  and  mad. 
But  now  in  the  ingle  he  sits,  so  sad! 

Sad  he  sits  by  a  cheerless  fire. 
Help  from  strangers  he  now  must  hire; 
Much  indeed  may  be  bought  for  gold. 
All  save  the  heart  that  is  now  so  cold. 

The  busy,  blessing,  caressing  hand. 
The  face  so  thoughtful,  and  sweet,  and  bland. 
For  the  first  last  time  are  loved  and  known 
When  the  gentle  light  of  the  hearth  hath  flown. 

AUThe  YearRoand. 


WINTER. 

Now  eyenings  come  full  early,  mornings  late; 
And,  reft  of  Summer's  green  and  Autumn*s 
gold. 

The  disrobed  earth,  in  helpless,  abject  state. 
Lies  shivering  in  the  cold. 

Sheeted  in  one  white  waste  of  snow  she  lies, 
With  breast  and  arteries  bound  by  Frost's 
keen  breath — 

Lies  numbed  beneath  the  cold  and  cruel  skies, 
With  numbness  most  like  death. 

And  Nature  sits  and  waits,  bereaved,  forlorn. 

Watching  the  days  drag  onward  one  by  one; 
And  still  the  same  wide  snow-world  night  and 
mom 

Darkens  and  dawns  upon. 

No  bird  in  brake  or  field,  throughout  the  day. 
Deigns  to  essay  a  ditty  e'er  so  brief. 

Save  that  a  robin  from  some  orchard  spray 
Pipes  now  and  then  for  griet 

Strange,  that  from  such  stagnation  as  is  here. 
From  out  such  seeming  utter,  utter  dearth, 

A  quickening  life  can  spring  in  the  new  year. 
And  all  bright  things  have  birth  ! 

Chambers's  Journal. 


THE  POWEB  OF  SONG. 

Theouqh  the  long  aisles  her  dear  voioe  rose  aad 
rang. 

Thrilling  above  us  to  the  vaulted  rod^ 
Dying  in  fretted  niches  far  aloof; 
Borne  on  its  wings  our  £incies  heaTsavud 
sprang. 

The  loiterer  on  the  sunny  morning  leas 
Starts  as  a  bird  springs  sudden  at  his  feet; 
Hears  the  fresh  air  awake  to  music  swMt. 

And  turning  dauled  eyes  above  him,  sees 

The  brown  wings  flutter,  hears  the  rippling  notes. 
Till  bird  and  strain  both  vanish  in  the  blue; 
Then,  fh>m  the  fair  world,  bathed  in  light  aiid 
dew. 

His  silent  praise  np  with  the  cadence  floAts. 

And,  through  the  day's  full  hours,  hot,  hard, 
and  long. 

The  magic  of  sweet  sounds  lulls  bnin  and 
heart. 

Haunting  the  court,  the  camp,  the  street,  the 
mart. 

With  rare  fSdnt  echoes  of  remembered  nng. 


FATHER  AND  CHILD. 

Long,  long  ago  a  white-haired  blind  old  man 
Sought  with  a  fiiir  young  guide  the  JEgean 
shore; 

A  rocky  ledge  along  the  margin  hoar. 

He  sat,  and  listened  to  the  wild  waves'  roar; 
They  spoke  to  him  of  things  that  were  no 
more. 

With  lifted,  sightless  eyes  he  seemed  to  peer 
Into  the  vast  unknown  that  stretched  before; 

Then  bent  his  hoary  head  and  seemed  to  hear. 
As  in  a  dream  of  Heaven,  sweet  musio  whis- 
pered near. 

Full  o'er  his  soul  the  flood  of  glory  burst  ^ 
Bright  visions  of  the  mighty  days  of  old. 
When  heavenly  powers  with  mortal  man  con- 
versed, 

And  men  themselves  were  of  diviner  mooU; 

His  parted  lips  the  inward  rapture  told. 
In  silence  long  he  sat   Then,  swift  and  stroog. 

As  though  no  feeble  walls  of  flesh  could  hold 
The  restless  spirit,  broke  the  tide  of  song; 

And  the  great  waves  exulting  glanced  in  light 
along. 

The  maiden  gaied  upon  her  noble  mre. 
And  caught  each  thrilling  accent  as  it  f^. 

And  wrote  on  memory's  page  those  words  of  fire. 
And  like  a  sacred  trust  she  kept  them  welL 
Aye  !  to  the  end  of  time  those  notes  sbsU 
swell. 

They  breathe  a  spirit  that  no  years  can  taoae. 
And  latest  ages  feel  the  wondrous  spelL 

Sweet  Poesy  I  where'er  thy  sway  is  owned. 
Thy  mighty  Father  reigns,  in  glory  throned. 

The  Month. 
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"  Wb  Stand  "  —  exclaimed  Burke,  ad- 
dressing the  House  of  Commons  in  1782  — 
**we  stand  where  we  hiive  an  immense 
view  of  what  is  and  what  is  past.  Clouds, 
indeed,  and  darkness  rest  upon  the  future. 
Let  us,  however,  before  we  descend  from 
this  noble  eminence,  reflect  that  this, 
growth  of  our  national  prosperity  has  hap- 
pened within  the  short  period  of  the  life 
of  man.  It  has  happend  within  sixty-eight 
years.  There  are  those  alive  whose  mem- 
ory might  touch  tho  two  extremities.  For 
instance,  my  Lord  Bathurst  might  remem- 
ber all  the  stages  of  its  progress.  He  was 
in  1704  of  an  age,  at  least,  to  be  made  to 
comprehend  such  things."  ..."  Fortunate 
man,  he  has  lived  to  see  it!  Fortunate, 
indeed,  if  he  lives  to  see  nothing  that  shall 
vary  the  prospect  and  cloud  the  setting  of 
his  day." 

Change  Lord  Bathurst  for  Sir  Henry 
Holland ;  take  the  seventy-one  years  of  the 
present  century  instead  of  the  sixty-eight 
dating  from  1704,  and  you  have  a  longer 
and  more  momentous  period  brought  viv- 
idly within  the  memory  of  one  man.  In 
1800,  Sir  Henry  Holland  was  in  his  twelfth 
year,  with  a  mind  actively  awake  to  the 
rush,  stir  and  tumult  of  the  times.  It  has 
since  been  his  lot  to  watch  the  shifting 
fortunes,  the  alternating  decline  and  prog- 
ress, of  mighty  nations  and  communities  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe  —  to  find  the 
political  and  social  aspect  of  the  civilized 
world  transformed  three  or  four  times 
over  —  to  see  thrones  rocking  and  dynas- 
ties overthrown  —  the  rise  and  fall  of  two 
empires,  two  monarchies,  and  three  or  four 
republics,  in  France  —  the  prostration,  di- 
vision, revival,  union,  and  triumph  of  Grer- 
many  —  confusion  worse  confounded,  the 
normal  state  of  things,  in  Spain  —  the  pro- 
longed struggle  of  nationality  and  civil 
liberty  against  foreign  and  spiritual  domi- 
nation in  Italy  —  the  fairest  provinces  of 
America  desolated  in  the  names  of  freedom 
and  humanity  —  Europe  in  arms  to  decide 
a  fantastic  point  of  military  honour — the 

•  JUeoUeetions  c(f  Past  Lif^^  By  Sir  Henry  Hol- 
land. Bart.  M.D..  D.C.L.,  &o  ,  &a.  Presideat  of  the 
Boyal  Institate  of  Great  Britain.  Pbyslclau  in  Ordi- 
nary to  the  Qoeen.  London,  1872. 


clearest  principles  of  international  law  de- 
liberately violated  or  cynically  set  aside  — 
the  lust  of  conquest  let  loose;  and  no 
sound  constitutional  government  discov- 
erable from  one  end  of  the  continent  to 
the  other,  except 'in  two  or  three  small 
States,  whose  individual  existence  would 
not  be  worth  a  week's  purchase  if  the 
struggle  for  warlike  supremacy  or  ter- 
ritorial aggrandisement  should  recom- 
mence. 

True,  he  has  seen  England  weather 
storm  after  storm  :  the  cotton  famine  caus- 
ing no  perceptible  diminution  of  her 
wealth :  the  Indian  mutiny  restoring  and 
confirming  the  prestige  of  her  arms  and 
the  conviction  of  her  power :  the  ease  with 
which  Fenianism  has  been  kept  under, 
showing  that  it  might  be  stamped  out,  like 
the  cattle-plague,  if  England  should  get 
angry  and  rise  in  her  might.  He  sees  her 
now;  proudly  (we  trust,  not  vainly)  se- 
cure in  her  island  independence,' enjoying  a 
greater  amount  of  prosperity  and  rational 
freedom  than  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  any 
other  people,  ancient  or  modem.  But  the 
political  barometer  points  to  "stormy:'* 
there  is  a  fearful  chasm  between  the  very 
rich  and  the  very  poor  which  widens  as  we 
gaze  upon  it :  the  war  between  capital  and 
labour  may  at  any  moment  become  in- 
ternecine: English  Socialism  bears  an 
awkward  resemblance  to  French  Commun- 
ism :  the  republican  spirit  stalks  abroad 
unabashed :  we  have  contracted  the  danger- 
ous habit  of  estimating  institutions,  the 
most  time-honoured,  the  most  suited  to 
our  habits,  by  their  cost ;  opinions,  espe- 
cially destructive  opinions,  ripen  with 
startling  rapidity :  and  considering  the 
green  old  age  of  the  reminiscent,  he  may 
be  apostrophized  in  the  very  words  of 
Burke :  **  Fortunate  man,  he  has  lived  to 
see  it!  Fortunate,  indeed,  if  he  lives  to 
see  nothing  that  shall  vary  the  prospect  or 
cloud  the  setting  of  his  day.'* 

If  unparalleled  opportunities  for  obser- 
vation, if  the  widest  possible  experience  of 
human  nature  under  every  imaginable  va- 
riety of  form  and  influence,  could  qualify 
a  man  to  penetrate  to  the  occult  causes 
and  probable  results  of  the  scenes  he  has 
witnessed,  of  the  events  that  have  come  to 
pass  in  his  time,  Sir  Henry  Holland  should 
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be  exceptionally  endowed  with  that  "  mys-  acquaintance  of  Leopold  L  of  Belgiam  be- 
tical  lore  "  which  the  sunset  of  life  gave  to  side  the  couch  of  the  Princess  Chariotte. 
the  Scottish  seer,  should  he  be  able  to  fore- '  In  the  spring  of  1831  he  was  hastily  sum* 
cast  the  future  whilst  throwing  a  flood  of  |  moned  to  a  house  in  Holies  Street,  aiMi 
fresh  light  on  the  present  and  the  past,  found  there  a  young  man  labouring  under 
He  has  been  everywhere :  he  has  seen  gastric  fever  and  a  lady  hanging  over  his 
everything:  he  has  known  everybody,  bed.  They  turned  out  to  be  Prince 
**  Survey  mankind  from  China  to  Peru  1 "  ,  Louis  Napoleon  (now  ex-Emperor)  and 
Why,  he  has  surveyed  mankind  from  the  his  mother,  Queen  Hortense.  Besides 
North  Pole  to  the  South,  in  both  hemi- 1  royal  and  princely  patients,  he  can  boast 
Bpheres,  in  all  climes,  in  all  degrees  of  lati- 1  of  six  Prime  Ministers  of  England,  with  a 
tude.  He  has  crossed  the  Atlantic  sixteen  host  of  Continental  statesmen,  including 
times ;  travelled  over  more  than  26,000  i  Talleyrand,  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  Guizot,  Pal- 
miles  of  the  American  continent ;  made  i  mella,  Bulow,  and  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  :  — 
four  expeditions  to  the  East,  including  Suoh  practice  cannot  oocar  without  a  cer- 
Cairo,  Damascus,  and  Jerusalem ;  three  tain  knowledge  of  political  events,  und  oocaaooU 
tours  in  Algeria,  two  in  Russia,  two  in  Ice- 1  anticipation  of  changes  not  yet  obvioos  to  the 
land,  several  in  Sweden,  Norway,  Spain,  pablio  eye.  Several  instanoes  of  this  kiod  come 
Portugal,  Italy,  and  Greece,  and  voyages  '  to  my  memory,  oonnected  chiefly  with  changes 
without  end  to  the  Canary  Isles,  the  West  of  Ministry  at  the  time.  I  refrain  fh>in  men- 
Indies,  Madeira,  Dalmatia  &c.,  with  ( to  use  '  tioning  details;  nor  would  they  now  in  trath 


his  own  words)  "  other  excursions  which  it 
would  be  Useless  to  enumerate."  lie  has 
visited,  he  tells  us,  and  most  of  them  re- 
peatedly, every  capital  in  Europe,  and 
in  every  capital  he  has  been  drawn, 
as  by  a  kind  of  natural  fitness  or  affinity* 
into  the  circle  most  eminent  for  rank, 
birth,  genius,  learning,  accomplishment, 
and  fame. 

Candide  was  somewhat  surprised  at 
Venice  to  find  that  he  had  been  supping 
with  six  ex-royalties.    Sir  Henry  Holland 

would  think  nothing  of  it.  He  has  seen  so  pinnot  say  false)  notions  of  delicacy.  We 
much  of  august  and  illustrious  personages*' ^now  full  well  how  largely  and  powerfully 


—  of  kings  and  emperors,  ex  or  actual 
that  it  would  require  an  effort  of  charity 
or  philosophy  on  his  part  not  to  hold  them 
cheap.  At  Rome  in  1814  he  was  in  daily 
intercourse  with  Charles  IV.  of  Spain,  his 
Queen,  the  Infante,  and  Godoy  —  the 
Queen  of  Etruria,  a  Princess  of  Sardinia,  a 
Prince  of  Saxe  Gotha,  the  ex-King  of  Hol- 


land, Lucien  Bonaparte  and  his  wife,  Car-  . tellect.   Undeniably  true  is  the  material- 


dinal  Fesch,  Prince  Poniatowski.  He  was 
professionally  consulted  by  the  Queen  of 
Spain  and  Godoy,  and  was  presented  with 
a  rosary  as  a  mark  of  favour  by  the  Pope. 
In  1818,  he  fell  in  at  Spa  with  the  Empe- 
ror Alexander,  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Orange,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cum- 
berland, the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord 
Londonderry,  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  Har- 
denberg,  and  Talleyrand.   He  made  the 


have  any  value,  save  in  showing  how  largely 
bodily  temperament  has  its  share  with  meatal 
in  the  government  of  the  world;  and  how  many 
anomalous  incidents  of  history  may  find  poasibie 
f>r  probable  solution  in  the  fluctuating  health  of 
the  actors  concerned  in  them.  When  reading  the 
histories  of  the  great  revolutions  of  the  world, 
as  well  as  the  biographies  of  eminent  men»  such 
suggestions  have  often  oocarred  to  me.** 

This  is  a  tantalizing,  provoking  passage ; 
intimating  that  information  of  the  most  in- 
teresting kind  has  been  withheld  frooi  (we 


bodily  temperament  acts  upon  the  mind ; 
how  often  fears  of  the  brave  and  follies  of 
the  wise  may  be  resolved  into  gout,  indi- 
gestion, or  catarrh.  ^  Our  happiness,"  re- 
marked a  Turkish  lady  to  Boswell,  « de- 
pends on  the  way  in  which  our  blood 
circulates.**  And  so  may  our  coarage, 
our  virtue,  our  imagination,  or  our  in- 


ist  doctrine  (not  necessarially  leading 
to  materialism)  that  a  single  grain  of  mat- 
ter in  the  sensorium,  might  have  made  a 
coward  of  Bayard  and  a  raving  idiot  of 
.Pascal.  The  irresolution  of  Napoleon 
at  Borodino  was  notoriously  owing  to 
stomach.  According  to  Hoffman,  who  was 
close  to  the  scene  of  action,  the  Emperor's 
coup  cTctil  on  the  third  day  at  Dresden 
was  perceptibly  impaired  by  the  effects  of 
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a  shoulder  of  mutton  stuffed  with  onions ; 
and  the  nature  of  the  complaint  which  re- 
duced him  to  comparative  inactivity  at 
Waterloo  is  the  subject  of  a  curious  note 
by  M.  Thiers.  The  collapse  of  the  Chat- 
ham Administration  of  17G0  was  caused 
by  suppressed  gout.  During  the  delivery 
of  the  speech  on  the  Slave  Trade,  to  which 
he  made  his  celebrated  reply  in  April,  1792, 
Pitt  was  vomiting  behind  the  Speaker's 
chair.  It  immeasurably  enhances  our  es- 
timate of  Nelson's  heroism  to  know  that 
he  was  a  frequent  sufferer  from  sea-sick- 
ness. Mr.  Croker  plausibly  maintained 
that  it  was  impossible  to  be  a  great  man 
without  being  a  good  sleeper ;  his  favour- 
ite examples  being  Napoleon,  Pitt,  and 
Wellington. 

Instance  upon  instance,  throwing  light 
upon  what  Sir  Henry  terms  the  anomalous 
incidents  of  history,  must  be  included 
amongst  his  recollections  of  his  six  pre- 
miers. He  could  probably  account  in  the 
simplest  manner,  for  what  has  hitherto 
seemed  unaccountable :  why  one  of  them 
wrote  that  very  imprudent  letter  which  fell 
amongst  his  party  like  a  bombshell,  or  an- 
other made  that  angry  speech  which  pre- 
cipitated his  fall.  It  was  simply  because 
their  guide,  philosopher,  and  doctor  was 
not.  called  in  an  hour  sooner,  because  the 
blue  pill  or  colchicum  was  administered  too 
late. 

But  ho  rightly,  if  unluckily,  deems  that 
a  physician's  lip3  should  be  sealed  like  a 
confessor's.  Recollections  and  reminis- 
cences are  commonly  entertaining  in  pro- 
portion to  their  indiscretion ;  and  he  is 
never  indiscreet.  He  carries  reticence 
ahnost  to  a  fault,  rarely  indulging  in  even 
a  stray  anecdote;  and  although  his  im- 
pressions of  celebrated  persons  are  freely 
and  fairly  given,  his  conversations  with 
them  are  carefully  kept  back.  He  might 
take  to  himself,  without  the  change  of  a 
word,  the  imitative  self-commendation  of 
Pope :  — 

•«  Envy  must  own  I  live  among  the  great, 
No  pimp  of  pleasure,  and  no  spy  of  State, 
With  eyes  ttait  pry  not,  tongue  that  ne'er  re- 
peats. 

Fond  to  spread  fHendships,  but  to  cover  heats  : 

To  help  who  want,  to  forward  who  excel; 

This  all  who  know  me  know,  who  love  me,  tell." 


To  live  among  the  great  as  Sir  Henry 
Holland  has  lived,  to  hold  the  social  and 
intellectual  position  which  he  has  held  for 
sixty  years,  requires  tact,  teniper,  sound 
and  varied  knowledge,  a  wide  range  of 
sympathies,  liberality  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing, independence  of  tone  and  bearing,  — 
in  short,  the  very  combination  of  qualities 
reflected  in  his  Recollections ;  and  it  will 
be  found  both  curious  and  instructive  to 
trace  the  growth  and  formation  of  his 
character.  We  shall  also  endeavour  to 
compensate  for  his  reserve  by  bringing 
together  from  other  sources,  oral  and 
printed,  some  scattered  traits  and  desul- 
tory notices  of  his  contemporaries,  which 
might  otherwise  pass  gradually  into  obUv- 
ion  or  obscurity  and  be  lost. 

He  was  born  at  Knutsford,  on  the  27th 
of  October,  1788,  of  respectable  parentage, 
as  we  collect  from  the  incidental  mention 
of  the  old  family  house  of  Sandlebridge, 
and  sent  to  school  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
where  he  remained  four  years,  making 
apparently  good  use  of  his  time;  for  on 
being  transferred  to  Dr.  Eatlin's  school  at 
Bristol,  he  was  named  head-boy  at  onoe, 
in  succession  to  John  Cam  Hobhouse,  the 
late  Lord  Broughton.  This  position  re- 
quired to  be  maintained,  like  the  cham- 
pionship of  England,  by  the  fist ;  and  he 
settled  the  difficulty  by  challenging  two 
boys  to  fight  at  once.  The  combat  never 
came  off,  but  the  bravado  served  his  pur- 
pose, and  tarn  Marte  quam  Mercurio  might 
have  been  his  well-eained  motto  at  start- 
ing. Besides  a  smattering  of  the  classics 
which  he  afterwards  improved  into  scholar- 
ship, he  received  his  introduction  to  physi- 
cal science  in  his  school  days,  (adsit 
omen ! )  the  first  chemical  experiment  that 
interested  him  was  the  effect  of  laughing- 
gas. 

The  choice  of  a  profession  is  too  fre- 
quently a  matter  of  caprice  or  accident. 
The  popular  and  successful  physician  was 
within  an  ace  of  becoming  a  trader,  being 
actually  under  articles  to  a  mercantile  firm 
at  Liverpool,  when  his  better  genius  inter- 
posed, and  sent  him  to  study  medicine  at 
Edinburgh,  where  he  graduated  in  the 
autumn  of  1811.  Three  years  were  yet 
wanting  of  the  age  required  for  admission 
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to  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  he  re- 
solved to  employ  the  interval  in  indulging: 
that  love  of  travel  which  may  be  well 
called  the  master-passion  of  his  life ;  for  at 
a  subsequent  period,  when  he  was  rising 
into  practice,  he  came  to  the  bold  resolu- 
tion of  taking  two  months  out  of  every 
year  for  a  trip.  He  began  with  Iceland, 
and  we  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that 
he  was  no  holiday  excursionist,  no  idler  by 
the  way.  He  broke  away  from  the  beaten 
tracks  into  comparatively  unknown  re- 
gions at  a  time  when  the  beaten  tracks 
presented  difficulties  enough  to  give  scope 
for  the  full  spirit  of  enterprise.  There  is 
a  well-authenticated  anecdote  that,  no 
longer  ago  than  1829,  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  then  Home  Secretary,  having  occa- 
sion for  a  man  of  proved  energy,  gave  the 

E reference  to  a  barrister  on  hearing  that 
e  had  made  the  grand  tour  during  the 
long  vacation.  The  grand  tour  might 
now  be  completed,  without  extraordinary 
exertion,  in  a  month;  but  the  stock  of 
impressions  which  the  hurried  tourist  by 
rail  and  steam  brings  back  with  him  will 
be  found  meagre  in  the  extreme,  his  main 
object  being  to  be  able  to  say  that  he  has 
seen  certain  places  which  (according  to  a 
well-known  suggestion  of  Sheridan's^  he 
might  as  well  say  without  seeing  tnem. 
The  charm  of  the  old  mode  pf  travelling 
by  malleposte,  eilwagen,  diligence,  or  vet- 
turino,  was  in  lingering  by  the  road,  in 
getting  acquainted  with  the  intervening 
country,  in  being  shaken  up  with  strange 
companions,  in  seeing  something  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  people ;  and 
we  rather  wonder  that  the  monotony  of 
the  present  mode  did  not  pall  on  Sir 
Henry  when  he  had  gone  the  full  length 
of  his  tether  in  the  same  direction  three  or 
four  times  over. 

There  are  *•  The  Art  of  Travel "  of  Mr. 
Galton,  and  the  "How  to  Observe"  of 
Miss  Martineau,  both  abounding  in  valu- 
able hints ;  but  we  were  not  the  less  eager 
to  learn  what  Sir  Henry  Holland  had  to 
say  upon  the  same  subject,  and  how  far  his 
experience  confirms  their  supcgestious  or 
advice.  At  the  same  time,  large  allow- 
ances must  be  made  for  the  diflferences  of 
physical  strength;  since  one  man  might 
be  prostrated  by  an  amount  of  privation 
and  fatigue  of  which  another  would  make 
light.  Some  fifteen  years  since  we  hap- 
pened to  encounter  at  Cologne  an  eminent 
member  of  the  Bar,  now  a  distinguished 
ornament  of  the  Bench,  who  had  come 
from  England  by  a  night  boat,  en  route  for 
Copenhagen  with  Sir  Henry  Holland. 
They  were  to  proceed  without  stopping  to 


I  their  destination,  and  our  learned  friend 
'  was  so  dead-beat  alreadv  that  (as  be  pri- 
vately confided  to  ua)  his  most  fervent 
prayer  was  that  there  would  be  a  hitch 
about  the  passports,  which  his  companion 
had  gone  to  look  after.  They  unluckily 
turned  out  all  right,  and  he  was  dragged 
off,  looking  more  like  a  condemned  convict 
than  a  pleasure-seeker. 

"There  are  few  people,"  says  Lord 
Macaulay,  when  accounting  for  the  inti- 
macy of  Warren  Hastings  with  the  Baron- 
ess Imhoff,  **  who  do  not  find  a  voyatre 
which  lasts  several  months  insupportably 
dull.    Anything  is  welcome  which  may 
break  that  long  monotony  —  a  sail  a  shark, 
an  albatross,  a  man  overboard.    Most  pas- 
sengers find  some  resource  in  eating  twice 
as  many  meals  as  on  land.   But  the  great 
devices  for  killing  the  time  are  quarrelling^ 
and  flirting."    Sir  Henry  was  driven  to 
none  of  them :  he  did  not  overeat  himself; 
he  did  not  flirt  or  quarrel ;  he  was  never 
weary  of  the  waves.    A  voyage  was  to 
him  "a  life  of  open  space,  pleasantly 
passed  in  walking,  reading,  gazing  on  the 
sea  and  skies  and  sleeping  —  a  word  I 
put  into  italics,  as  emphasising  what  I 
nave  felt  as  the  most  genial  of  the  many 
forms  of  sleep."   He  had  also  the  invalu- 
able resource  of  writing  articles  for  Re- 
views ;  and  this  Journal  has  largely  bene- 
fited by  the  gift  (which  it  may  well  be 
termed)  of  concentrating  the  thoughts  un- 
der such  circumstances  :  of  giving  definite 
shape  in  thi»  cabin  to  the  preparatory  read- 
ing of  the  road.*   Carrying  few  books,  he 
touchinglv  records  the  loss  of  one  which 
he  prized  as  Parson  Adams  prized  his 
^^chylus.   "  A  little  volume  of  Burns 
cherished  from  long  familiarity,  was  swept 
overboard  by  a  hu^e  Atlantic  wave,  during 
a  run  from  Teueriffe  to  another  of  the 
Canary  Isles  in  a  half-decked  boat,  A 
ffood  daughter  replaced  it  by  another  copy 
for  my  next  voyage ;  but  I  would  rather 
have  lost  many  things  of  greater  nominal 
value  than  this  little  fellow  traveller  of 
former  times.*'    When  sleep  is  the  object, 
he  gives  it  as  the  result  of  his  experience 
that  the  sonnet  is  the  most  eflective  sopo- 
rific, in  whatever  language  it  may  be  writ- 
ten.  We  should  have  given  the  prefer- 
ence to  the  epic  in  blank  verse.    He  is  si- 
lent as  to  the  rest  of  his  equipment,  leaving 
us  in  doubt  whether  he  travelled  impeditusy 
like  a  Sybarite  with  a  portable  bath,  or 
expeditus,  like  Sir  Charles  Napier  (the  gen- 

*  Spo  "  Rssays  on  Soientiflo  and  other  Sal^^wo 
contributed  to  the  '  Edinbarch  '  and  '  Qaarterlr  * 
Reviews/*  By  Sir  Henry  Uoli«nd,  Bart,  Ike.,  &c 
London,  1802. 
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eral^y  who  pequired  nothing  bat  what 
migDt  be  contained  in  a  knapsack,  and 
when  on  his  arriyal  at  Calcutta  Lord  Dal- 
honsie  intimated  that  there  was  time  for  a 
bath  before  dinner,  replied  that  he  had  un- 
dergone a  good  wash  at  Alexandria.  It 
was  said  of  one  travelled  physician  that  he 
was  wont  to  start  for  a  two  months'  trip 
with  a  clean  shirt  in  one  pocket,  and  a  box 
of  pills  in  the  other,  frequently  forgetting 
the  shirt.  This  could  never  apply  to  Sir 
Henry  Holland,  who  —  meet  him  when 
and  where  you  would,  in  New  York  .or 
N9rway,  the  prairie  or  the  desert,  on  the 
mountain  or  the  main  —  was  invariably 
attired  with  the  same  neatness  and  trim- 
ness,  and  in  identically  the  same  costume 
in  which  he  may  be  seen  at  all  seasons  on 
his  way  down  Brooknstreet  or  at  his 
dab. 

In  "  Evenings  at  Home,"  that  pearl  of 
books  composed  for  the  instruction  of  the 
young,  is  a  story  entiUed  **  Eyes  and  No 
iByes :  or  the  Art  of  Seeing."  Two  boys 
ts^e  the  same  walk,  over  the  heath  and 
through  the  meadows,  by  the  rivernside. 
The  one,  on  being  interrogated,  has  noth- 
ing to  say  but  that  he  thought  it  very  dull, 
and  had  rather  by  half  have  gone  along 
the  turnpike-road.  The  other  has  passed 
a  delightful  evening,  finding  objects  of  in- 
terest in  every  aspect  of  nature  that  met 
his  view.  He  had  traced  the  remains  of  a 
Roman  camp,  and  brought  back  his  hand- 
kerchief full  of  curiosities.  "And  so  it 
is,"  moralizes  the  tutor ;  "  one  man  walks 
through  the  world  with  his.  eyes  open,  and 
another  with  them  shut;  and  upon  this 
diflference  depends  all  the  superiority  of 
knowledge  the  one  acquires  above  the 
other,  f  have  known  sailors  who  have 
been  in  all  quarters  of  the  world,  and 
could  tell  you  nothing  but  the  signs  of  the 
tippling-houses  they  frequented  in  different 

Earts,  and  the  price  and  quality  of  the 
quor.  On  the  other  hand,  a  Franklin 
could  not  cross  the  Channel  without  mak- 
ing some  observations  useful  to  mankind.'* 
Unfortunately  minds  of  the  Franklin  cast 
are  rare.  On  a  division  between  Eyes  and 
No  Eyes,  the  No  Eyes  would  have  it  hol- 
low. "How  little,"  remarked  Johnson, 
**  does  travel  supply  to  the  conversation  of 
any  man  who  has  travelled ;  how  little  to 
Beauclerk."  Boswell  —  "  What  say  you  to 
Lord  Charlemont  ?  "  Johnson  —  "1  never 
but  once  heard  him  talk  of  what  he  had 
seen,  and  that  was  of  a  large  serpent  in 
one  of  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt."  The  rear 
son  why  the  great  majority  of  travellers 
bring  back  nothing,  is  that  they  take  out 
nothing.   There  is  a  Spanish  proverb,  that 


he  who  would  bring  home  the  wealth  of 
the  Indies,  must  carry  the  wealth  of  the 
Indies  with  him;  meaning  that  he  must 
have  capital  to  trade  with.  Just  so,  a 
traveller  duly  qualified  for  a  wide  range 
would  go  far  towards  realizing  Imlac's 
conception  of  a  poet,  which  Rasselas  pro- 
nounced an  impossibility.  He  should  be  a 
good  modern  linguist,  a  classical  scholar,  a 
geographer,  and  a  geologist:  he  should 
possess  a  smattering  of  chemistry,  a  culti- 
vated taste  for  art,  and  a  fair  stock  of  his- 
torical reading.  In  short,  he  should  be  a 
man  of  letters  and  a  man  of  science,  or  his 
journey  may  prove  both  objectively  and 
subjectively  barren ;  he  will  see  nothing 
in  external  nature  beyond  the  surface,  and 
no  associations  will  be  awakened  by  the 
genius  of  the  place. 

In  looking  for  the  site  of  Dodona,  Sir 
Henry  Holland  came  upon  that  of  the 
oracle  of  Nymphaeum,  near  ApoUonia,  sim- 
ilarly described  by  the  ancients  as  a  foun- 
tain of  fire.  His  attention  was  attracted 
by  an  extensive  and  thick  deposit  of  as- 
phaltum  (mineral  pitchy  and,  close  at  hand, 
a  small  circular  pool  of  water,  which 
seemed  almost  as  if  boiling  from  the  vol- 
umes of  gas  escaping  throughout : 

**  Knowing  well  the  nature  of  this  gas,  I 
strook  a  light  and  applied  it  to  some  of  the 
bubbles,  kindling  a  flame  which  speedily  spread 
itself  over  the  pool,  to  the  great  admiration  of 
my  Albanian  guards;  — a  flame  which  disclosed 
immediately  the  secret  as  well  as  the  site  of  the 
oracle  of  Nympheoum.  It  is  in  some  sort  an  of- 
fence againnt  classical  lore  to  reduce  these  mys- 
teries to  the  vulgar  level  of  coal-gas  even  ex- 
pressed under  the  learned  name  of  hydro-car- 
bon. But  science  is  harsh  in  its  demands  for 
reality,  and  ministers  very  little  to  the  poetry 
of  human  life,  still  less  to  its  superstitions.  Ju- 
lius Csdsar  must  have  passed  close  to  Nym- 
pfasBum,  on  his  march  from  ApoUonia  to  the 
passes  of  Pindus.  But  the  great  Dictator  was 
not  a  man  to  halt  on  his  way  for  the  responses 
of  an  oracle.** 

Here  is  a  discovery  requiring  a  combi- 
nation of  classical,  geographical  and  scien- 
tific knowledge :  — 

<*  Thus  kindred  objects  kindred  thoughts  inspire, 
As  summer  clouds  flash  forth  electric  fire. 

And  hence  the  charm  historic  scenes  impart. 
Hence  Tiber  awes  and  Avon  melts  the  heart. 
Aerial  forms,  in  Tempe's  classic  vale. 
Glance  through  the  gloom,  and  whisper  in  the 
g^e. 

In  wild  Vaucluse,  with  Iots  and  Laura  dwell, 
And  watch  and  weep  in  Eloisa's  oelL'* 

"Far  from  me,  and  from  my  friends," 
exclaims  the  great  moralist,  **be  such 
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frigid  philosophy  as  may  conduct  us  indif- 
ferent and  unmoved  over  any  ground 
which  has  been  dignified  by  wisdom, 
bravery,  or  virtue."  The  self-same  indif- 
ference which  he  depreciates,  may  be 
caused  by  ignorance.  How  many  will  use 
the  new  route  by  Brindisi,  without  once 
thinking  of  Horace's  journey  to  Brundusi- 
um.  How  many  have  stopped  at  Corfu,  or 
coasted  the  Isles  of  Greece,  without  refer- 
ring to  the  Odyssey.  How  numerous  are 
those  whose  patriotism  would  not  gain 
force  upon  the  plain  of  Marathon,  and 
whose  piety  would  no/ grow  warmer  among 
the  ruins  of  lona.  As  for  the  fine  arts, 
nineteen  out  of  twenty  of  the  well-dressed 
mob  who  lounge  through  the  Louvre,  the 
Pitti  palace  and  the  Vatican,  would  own, 
if  they  were  frank,  that  they  were  per- 
forming apiece  of  task  work;  and  tnat, 
for  want  of  artistic  education  or  cultivated 
taste,  they  agreed  at  bottom  with  Lord 
Byron,  when  he  writes :  "  You  must  re- 
collect that  I  know  nothing  of  painting 
and  detest  it,  unless  it  reminds  me  of 
something  I  have  seen  or  think  it  possible 
to  see." 

Endowed  with  most  of  the  qualifications 
principally  in  request,  there  was  one  which 
Sir  Henry  found  it  convenient  to  keep  back. 
Except  when  humanity  required  him  to 
act  in  that  capacity,  he  discreetly  sup- 
pressed the  doctor,  especially  in  the  East, 
where,  he  says,  the  professional  demands 
made  upon  him  by  pashas  and  their  sub- 
ordinates were  an  absurd  mockery  of 
practice  to  which  the  term  ludicrous  is 
the  lightest  that  can  be  applied.  "Con- 
versation on  poisons  with  All  Pasha,  de- 
signedly but  warily  brought  on,  ended  by 
his  asking  me  whether  I  knew  of  any 
poison  which,  put  on  the  mouthpiece  of  a 
pipe  or  given  in  coffee,  might  slowly  and 
silently  kill,  leaving  no  note  behind.  The 
instant  and  short  answer  I  gave  that,  ^  as 
a  physician  I  had  studied  how  to  save  life, 
not  to  destroy  it,*  was  probably,  as  I 
judged  from  his  face,  faithiully  translated 
to  him.  He  quitted  the  subject  abruptly, 
and  never  afterwards  reverted  to  it. 

Law  is  proverbially  a  jealous  mistress, 
and  we  have  been  wont  to  fancy  Medicine 
equally  strict  in  requiring  the  exclusive 
and  unremitting  attention  of  her  votaries. 
We  should  have  thought  that  if  a  phy- 
sician were  in  the  habit  of  going  away  for 
months  together  at  stated  intervals,  his 
patients  would  call  in  another,  or  take  an 
unfair  advantage  of  his  absence  to  get 
well.  But  Sir  Henry  experienced  no  dim- 
inution of  fees  from  the  bold  scheme  of 
life  which  he  had  laid  down ;  nay,  he  was 


speedily  in  a  condition  to  assign  a  liBiil 
to  his  practice :  to  say,  thus  far  shall  it  go, 
and  no  farther ;  to  declare  that  it  ahoald 
never  exceed  five  thousand  pounds  a  year ; 
and  to  feel  that  he  could  easily  have  ex- 
ceeded that  very  respectable  maximum  if 
he  thought  fit.  *  He  attributes  this  excep- 
tional privilege  of  combining  profit  with 
pleasure  to  the  degree  in  lire  of  his  pa- 
tients, mostly  denizens  of  May  Fair,  who 
migrated  with  the  season ;  but  we  think  he 
may  fairly  take  credit  for  the  confidence 
he  inspired,  and  the  comfort  they  deiired 
from  consulting  one  who  cheered  and 
soothed  instead  of  frightening  or  depress- 
ing them.  We  collect  from  another  pas- 
sage, what  indeed  was  tolerably  well- 
known  already,  that  he  visited  the  states- 
men, the  orators,  the  celebrities,  the  fine 
ladies,  the  stars  of  all  sorts  that  glitter  on 
his  page,  not  merely  as  a  medical  adriser, 
but  as  a  friend.  "  The  practice  of  a  west- 
end  physician  in  London  (he  frankly  ad- 
mits) abounds  in  cases  which  give  little 
occasion  for  thought  or  solicitude,  and  axe 
best  relieved  by  a  frequent  half-hour  of 
genial  conversation."  This  will  go  £sr 
towards  explaining  the  prosperous  result 
of  the  experiment,  which  he  thus  ex- 
ultingly  records :  — 

*•  My  early  resolution  as  to  this  matter  of 
travel,  steadily  persevered  in,  has  proved  a  gain 
to  me  through  all  suoceediog  life.  I  have  oofne 
back  each  year  refreshed  in  health  of  bodj  and 
miod,  and  ready  for  the  ten  months  of  busy  prac- 
tice which  lay  before  me.  On  the  day,  or  even 
hoar,  of  reaching  home  from  long  and  distant 
journeys,  I  have  generally  resumed  my  woo  ted 
professional  work.  The  new  methods  of  inter- 
communication since  steam  and  electricity  have 
held  empire  on  the  earth,  often  enabled  me  to 
make  engagements  for  the  very  moment  of  my 
return.  I  recollect  having  found  a  patient  wait- 
ing in  my  room  when  I  came  back  from  those 
mountain  heights — not  more  than  200  miles 
from  the  frontiers  of  Persia  —  where  the  10.000 
Greeks  uttered  their  joyous  cry  on  the  sadden 
sight  of  the  £axine.  The  same  thing  once  hap- 
pened to  me  in  returning  from  Egypt  and  Syria, 
when  I  found  a  carriage  waiting  my  arrival 
at  London  Bridge,  to  take  me  to  a  consoltatkm 
in  Sussex-square;  the  communication  in  each 
case  being  made  from  points  on  my  homeward 
journey.  More  than  once,  in  returning  fhwn 
America,  I  have  b^^n  a  round  of  viats  firom 
the  Euston  Station.*' 

Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field, 
—  he  once  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck  in 
a  Greek  brig,  which,  two  days  afterwards, 
was  nearly  captured  by  a  pirate.  In 
crossing  a  crevasse  in  Iceland,  on  a  bridge 
of  concealed  snow,  one  of  his  legs  went 
through,  and  he  was  saved  by  the  adirmt 
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use  of  their  snow-poles  by  his  guides.  He 
was  robbed  of  his  portmanteau,  contain- 
ing journals,  sketches,  and  plans,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Ali  Pasha,  who  had  reasons 
of  his  own  for  wishing  to  become  ac- 
(^uainted  with  the  content<i.  He  was  occa- 
sionally arrested  on  suspicion ;  and  he  had 
two  fair  chances  of  being  swallowed  up  by 
earthquakes.  An  eager  inspector  of  bat- 
tle-fields, he  was  never  present  at  an  ac- 
tion; and  he  says:  "I  can  even  affirm 
(although  without  boasting  of  it)  that  I 
have  never  fired  gun  or  pistol  in  my  life, 
either  as  sportsman  or  in  any  other  capac- 
ity." He  therefore  could  not  have  been 
the  medical  practitioner,  who,  complaining 
to  Sydney  Smith  that  he  had  failed  in  kill- 
ing some  pheasants  that  had  confidently 
alighted  in  the  little  wood  at  Combe 
Florey,  was  reproachfully  reminded  that 
he  might  have  prescribed  for  them. 

Chronological  arrangement  has  been 
altogether  disregarded  in  these  reminis- 
cences, and  any  attempt  to  weave  them 
into  a  regular  narrative  would  be  embar- 
rassing from  their  desultory  character  and 
their  multiplicity.  Sir  Henry's  Travels 
in  Portugal,  Sicily,  the  Ionian  Islands  and 
Greece  were  published  in  1815,  when  we 
find  Mrs.  Piozzi  writing  to  a  Welch  baro- 
net from  Bath :  — 

**  We  have  a  fine  Dr.  Holland  here.  He  has 
seen  and  written  about  the  Ionian  Islands,  and 
means  now  to  practise  as  a  physician,  exchang- 
ing the  Cyclades,  say  we  wits  and  wags,  for  the 
sick  ladies.  We  made  quite  a  lion  of  the  man. 
I  was  invited  to  every  house  he  visited  at  for  the 
last  three  days.  So  I  got  the  queue  du  lion  de- 
spairing of  le  cetur,** 

His  reputation  had  preceded  the  publi- 
cation of  this  book.  On  his  return  to 
England,  in  1814,  he  formed  the  acquaint- 
ance, which  speedily  ripened  into  friend- 
ship, of  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Lord  Hol- 
land, at  whose  houses  he  fell  in  with  a 
brilliant  and  unbroken  succession  of  nota- 
bilities. Madame  de  Stacl  was  the  nov- 
elty who,  next  to  Byron,  attracted  the 
largest  amount  of  homage;  so  much  so 
that  to  be  publicly  associated  with  her  was 
a  recommendation  in  itself. 

**  I  first  met  her  at  a  great  dinner  at  Bridge- 
water  Hoose;  whence  the  party  adjourned  in  the 
evening  to  the  opening  of  the  British  Gallery, 
of  which  our  host  the  Marquis  of  Stafford  was 
then  President  The  accident  of  her  taking  my 
arm  daring  our  stay  in  the  crowded  Gallery 
made  me  a  witness  of  the  curious  eagerness  to 
see  and  hear  her  which  prevailed  at  the  time. 
It  also  brought  me  immediately  seferal  invita- 
tions to  meet  her  in  society,  from  persons  whom 


I  had  not  known  before.  These  things  are  char- 
acteristic, it  must  be  owned,  of  what  may  be 
called  foibles,  as  well  as  features,  of  London 
life.   Time  has  done  little  since  to  alter  them.** 

Her  taking  his  arm  may  not'  have  been 
an  accident.  Rogers  used  to  teH  how  she 
took  his  at  a  crowded  reception  fft  Lans- 
downe House,  and  made  him  stancf  with 
her  half  the  evening  at  the  exact  &/)ot 
where  she  could  be  best  seen  and 
preached.  Sir  Henry  was  dining  with  her 
at  Sir  Samuel  RomiUy's  when  the  news  ar- 
rived of  the  entry  of  the  Allied  Armies 
into  Paris.  "Her  emotion  was  great, 
and  ardently  expressed,  though  leaving 
it  somewhat  doubtful  whether  pleasure 
or  pain  predominated.  Her  life  had 
borne  this  mixed  character  throughout. 
In  a  single  passage  she  thus  denotes 
her  mental  temperament:  "Calme  et  an- 
im^e ;  ce  qu'il  faut  6tre,  et  ce  que  je  ne 
suis  pas."  It  should  be  added  that  she 
was  speaking  of  Richmond  Park.  Cole- 
ridge said  of  ghosts  that  he  had  seen  too 
many  to  believe  in  them:  Madame  de 
Stael,  that  she  feared  without  believing  in 
them.  "  Je  n*y  crois  paSy  mats  je  les  crains.** 
In  her  case,  the  ingrained  superstition  of 
the  nursery  was  too  strong  to  be  over- 
come by  philosophy ;  in  Aw,  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  morbid  condition  of  mind  and 
body  had  taught  him  to  distrust  the  most 
vivid  impressions  of  the  senses  as  unreal 
and  visionary.  Surpassed  by  many  of 
her  sex  in  fancy,  imagination,  and  delicacy 
of  touch,  she  may  fairly  be  named  as  the 
woman  who,  by  masculine  vigour  of  un- 
derstanding, in  cultivation,  comprehensive- 
ness, and  power,  has  done  most  to  rival 
the  boasted  superiority  of  man.  Her  work 
on  Germany,  and  her  political  writings, 
although  M.  Thiers  terms  them  the  perfec- 
tion of  mediocrity,  have  never  been  ap- 

E reached  by  any  female  writer  in  the  same 
ne ;  and  it  is  therefore  curious  to  mark 
how  the  feminine  love  of  personal  admira- 
tion clung  to  her  in  the  height  of  her  lit- 
erary fame. 

<*  From  my  own  observation,  as  well  as  that  of 
others,  I  was  led  to  believe  that  she  would  wil- 
lingly have  surrendered  something  of  her  intel- 
lectual fame  for  a  little  more  of  personal  beauty. 
She  was  ever  ouriouslpr  demonstratiye  of  her 
arms,  as  the  feature  which  best  satisfied  this  as- 
piration. A  slip  of  paper  eften  in  her  hand, 
and  sedulously  twisted  during  her  eager  conver- 
sation, might  be  a  casual  trick  of  habit,  though 
there  were  some  who  gave  it  a  more  malicious 
interpretation.  Even  admitting  this,  however, 
and  other  foibles,  Madame  de  Stnel  cannot  be 
otherwise  described  than  as  a  woman  of  extraor- 
dinary endowments. " 
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She  is  repolrted  to  have  said  that  she 
would  give  aU  her  fame  (or  her  genius) 
for  the  power /of  fascinating ;  in  which  she 
was  sadly  domoient,  as  what  woman  who 
aims  eteruAaly  at  shining  or  convincing  is 
not  ?  SiM§alung  of  one  of  the  dinner- 
partiesaft  which  he  met  her,  Lord  Byron 
write^  "  We  got  up  too  soon  after  the  wo- 
1  Mrs.  Corinne  always  lingers  so 
after  dinner,  that  we  wish  her  —  in 
the  drawing-room." 

The  heroines  of  her  two  celebrated  nov- 
els Corinne  and  DelphinCyWere  more  or  less 
intended  for  herselt.  Talleyrand  was  also 
represented  in  Delphme  under  the  disguise 
of  a  scheming  old  countestt,  and  on  being 
asked  by  the  authoress  whether  he  had 
read  the  book,  he  replied,  "  Non,  Madame 
mais  on  m*a  dit  que  nous  y  sommes  tous  leit 
deuZy  deguis^  en  femmes"  As  Sir  Henry 
Holland  must  have  been  familiar  with  her 
practice  in  this  respect,  we  are  surprised  to 
nnd  him  giving  even  cursory  sanction  to  a 
foolish  report  connecting  another  person 
with  Corinne*  Speaking  of  the  parties  at 
Edinburgh  during  his  student  days,  he 
says :  — 

**  Those  of  Mrs.  Apreece  gfiined  for  a  time  a 
mastery  over  all  others.  Coming  sudddenly  to 
the  Scotch  capital  as  a  young  and  wealthy  widow 
—  with  the  reputation  and  fashions  of  a  Conti- 
nental traveller,  at  a  time  when  few  had  trav- 
elled at  all — acquainted  with  Madame  de 
Stael,  and  vaguely  reported  to  be  the  original 
of  Corinne,  then  fresh  in  fame  —  this  lady 
made  herself  immediately  a  oircld  of  her  own, 
and  vivified  it  with  certain  usages  new  to  the 
habits  of  Edinburgh  life.  A  stranger  to  local 
politics,  her  parties  were  largely  fV^uented  by 
the  ftishion  as  well  as  learning  of  the  city,  and 
admission  to  them  eagerly  coveted  even  by  the 
graver  departments  of  science.  The  story  was 
current  of  a  venerable  Professor  seen  stooping 
down  in  the  street  to  adjust  the  lacing  of  her 
boot  My  relations  of  intimacy  with  her,  begun 
here,  were  continued  after  her  marriage  with 
Sir  H.  Davy  —  a  union  productive  of  little  hap- 
piness— and  ended  only  with  her  death.*' 

Before  reading  this  passage,  we  should 
have  thought  it  impossible  for  any  one 
who  knew  Lady  Davy,  to  entertain  the 
notion  of  her  having  been  the  original  of 
Corinne,  She  was  a  clever,  active-minded 
woman,  with  popular  manners,  very  vain, 
and  very  demonstrative.  Foreign  litera- 
ture was  certainly  not  her  forte,  and  some 
of  her  comical  mistakes  in  French  and 
Italian  are  current  still.  Despite  her  esti- 
mable qualities,  a  touch  of  ridicule  clung 
to  her.  On  hearing  that  she  had  been 
nearly  upset  from  a  boat  into  a  lake, 
Sydney  Smith  said  she  was  so  brown  and 


80  dry  that  she  would  have  turned  it  all 
into  toast-and-water.  On  her  eomplaining 
to  Rogers  that  he  had  been  abusing  her,  ha 
replied,  "  Lady  Davy,  I  pass  my  life  in  de- 
fending you."  Playfair  was  the  venerable 
Professor  who  knelt  down  in  the  street  to 
a4ju8t  the  lacing  of  her  boot;  and  her 
Edinbuffh  experience  seems  to  havo  in- 
spired her  with  a  notion  that  she  was  a 
constant  object  of  pursuit.  Lord  Holland 
had  a  story  of  her  turning  short  upon  an 
Italian  soldier,  who  was  unconsciously  fol- 
lowing her  at  Rome,  with  **  Infame  soldain, 
que  voleteJ** 

The  story  of  her  second  marriage  is  told 
in  Dr.  Hence  Jones's  history  of  "  The 
Royal  Institution,"  a  book  abounding  in 
curious  and  valuable  information,  to  which 
we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  reour. 
In  an  undated  letter  to  his  mother  (which 
Dr.  Bence  Jones  conjectures  to  have  been 
written  about  the  end  of  18II),  Davy 
writes :  — 

**Mt  DBAS  MoTHEE, — Tou  Dossibly  may 
have  heard  reports  of  my  intended  marrijige. 
Till  within  the  last  few  days  it  was  mere  report. 
It  is,  I  trust  now,  a  settled  arrangement.  I  am 
the  happiest  of  men  in  the  hope  of  a  anion  with 
a  woman  equally  distinguished  for  virtues,  talent, 
and  accomplishments. 

*'  Tou,  I  am  sure,  will  sympathise  in  my  hup- 
piness.  I  believe  I  should  never  have  m&rriei 
but  for  this  charming  woman,  whose  views  and 
whoso  tastes  coincide  with  my  own,  and  who  is 
eminently  qualified  to  promote  my  best  efibrts 
and  objects  m  life.** 

Early  in  1812  Sir  Joseph  Banks  writes 
to  Sir  Greorge  Staunton  in  China :  — 

<*  We  are  going  on  here  as  usual,  but  I 
think  the  taste  for  science  is  on  the  increue. 
The  Royal  Society  has  been  well  supplied  with 
papers,  and  continues  to  be  so.  Davy,  oar 
secretary,  is  said  to  be  on  the  point  of  marrjiog 
a  rich  and  handsome  widow,  who  has  fillen  in 
love  with  science  and  marries  him  in  order  to 
obtain  a  footing  in  the  academic  groves;  her 
name  is  Apreece,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Orr, 
who  made  a  fortune  in  India,  and  the  niece  of 
Dr.  Carr,  of  Northampton.  If  this  takes  place, 
it  will  give  to  science  a  kind  of  new  ^lat;  we 
want  nothing  so  much  as  the  countenance  of  the 
ladies  to  increase  our  popularity." 

The  Royal  Institution,  at  all  events,  has 
been  eagerly  countenanced  by  the  ladies, 
who  would  be  equally  ready  to  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  Royal  Society,  if  any 
opening  were  afforded  —  if  the  smallest 
amount  of  temptation  were  held  out :  in 
the  shape,  for  example,  of  a  lecture  on  the 
Darwinian  sytem,  oy  Owen  or  Haxley; 
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on  heat,  by  Tyodall;  electricity,  by 
AVbeatstone ;  or  astronomy,  by  the  Pres- 
ident. 

On  the  9th  of  April,  1812,  Davy  was 
knighted;  on  the  10th  he  delivered  his 
last  lecture  (on  the  metals)  at  the  Royal 
Institution ;  on  the  11th  he  was  married. 
He  thus  mentions  the  knighthood  and  the 
marriage  with  apparent  unconsciousness 
of  any  necessary  connection  between  the 
two  events.  But  it  was  no  secret  at  the 
time  that  the  powerful  friends  of  the  lady 
had  procured  the  title  to  smooth  away  her 
objections  to  what  she  was  weak  enough 
to  consider  a  mesalliance: — 

"Friday,  April  10, 1812. 
My  dkab  Bbotheb,  —  You  will  have  ex- 
cosed  me  for  not  writing  to  you  on  subjects  of 
science.  I  have  been  absorbed  by  arraDgements 
on  which  the  happiness  of  my  future  life  de- 
p^ds.  Before  you  receive  this  these  arrange- 
ments will,  I  trust,  be  settled,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
I  shall  be  able  to  return  to  my  habits  of  study 
and  scientific  research.  I  am  going  to  be  mar- 
ried to-morrow,  and  I  have  a  fair  prospect  of 
happiness  with  the  most  amiable  and  intellec- 
tual woman  I  have  ever  known. 

*•  The  Prince  Regent,  unsolicited  by  me,  or  by 
any  of  my  intimate  friends,  was  pleased  to  con- 
fer the  honour  of  knighthood  on  me  at  the  last 
lev6e.  This  distinction  has  not  often  been  be- 
stowed on  scientific  men,  but  I  am  proud  of  it, 
as  the  greatest  of  human  geniuses  bore  it;  and 
it  is  at  least  a  proof  that  the  world  has  not  over- 
looked my  humble  efforts  in  the  cause  of  sci- 
ence." 

Two  months  afterwards,  June  12th,  he 
dedicated  his  Elements  of  Chemical  Phi- 
losophy "  to  Lady  Davy, "  as  a  pledge  that 
he  shall  continue  to  pursue  science  with 
unabated  ardour  **  —  an  equivocal  compli- 
ment, even  more  susceptible  of  a  mischie- 
vous interpretation  than  the  well-known 
and  well-meant  dedication  to  a  wife,  as 
"one  who  has  made  the  poetry  of  life 
reality,"  i.e.  converted  it  into  prose.  Sir 
Humphry's  pledge,  we  all  know,  was  re- 
ligiously kept ;  and  if,  in  his  case,  the  pur- 
suit of  science  was  interrupted  or  impeded 
by  matrimony,  the  result  was  undoubtedly 
not  produced  by  uxoriousuess.  Domestic 
harmony  is  rare  when  both  man  and  wife 
have  high  intellectual  pretensions  and 
neither  is  disposed  to  concede  the  palm  of 
conversational  superiority  to  the  other. 
Not  content  with  differing  at  home.  Sir 
Humphry  and  Lady  Davy  would  wrangle 
in  mixed  company  across  a  dinner-table. 
There  is  not  so  much  as  a  passing  allusion 
to  her  in  the  touching  letters  to  his  brother 
and  sister  during  his  last  illness ;  and  the 
conclusion  seems  irresistible^  that  his  fate 


was  that  of  the  Irishman,  who  was  so  fond 
of  his  wife  during  the  first  three  months 
that  he  was  ready  to  ate  her  np,  and,  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  second  three 
months,  regretted  he  had  not. 

The  ample  tribute  to  the  Berry  sister- 
hood from  the  graceful  pen  of  Lady 
Theresa  Lewis  has  secured  them  their  full 
meed  of  fame.  Passing  over  Sir  Henry's 
notice  of  them  and  their  salon,  we  turn  to 
his  short  account  of  another  lady  who 
filled  an  analogous  position,  Lydia  White, 
the  Lydia  of  Horace  (Twiss).  The  Berrys 
came  out  under  the  patronage  of  Walpole. 
Lady  Davy  had  her  own  fortune  and  con- 
nections, with  (latterly)  her  second  hus- 
banded fame,  to  trade  upon.  How  Lydia 
White  won  her  position,  remains  unex- 
lained.  It  is  not  every  one  ready  to  give 
inners  to  the  iflile  of  the  literary  or  fash- 
ionable world,  that  can  get  the  ^ite  of 
the  literary  or  fashionable  word  to  dine 
with  them. 

'*  This  lively  and  kind-hearted  woman,  with 
no  pretence  to  learning  of  any  kind,  and  suffer- 
ing under  a  disease  of  which  she  well  knew  the 
certain  and  fatal  issue,  yet  almost  to  the  last 
made  her  house  in  Park-street  the  open  and 
welcome  resort  of  the  best  literary  society  of  the 
day.  Dinner  parties  elsewhere  sent  their  most 
approved  guests  to  *  look  in  at  Lydia*s  *  in  the 
evening,  where  all  who  came  were  sure  of  a 
genial  reception,  of  good  society,  and  thorough 
freedom  from  constraint  The  whimsical  licence 
of  her  own  speech  gave  some  sanction  to  it  in 
her  guests.  Many  circles  of  society  have  gained 
&me  in  memoirs  of  the  time,  though  less  deserv- 
ing it  than  the  pleasant,  open-hearted  evenings 
at  Lydia  White's.'* 

The  hon  mot  by  which  she  would  be  re- 
membered had  she  never  made  another, 
shows  that  she  had  some  tincture  of 
classical  acquirement  as  well  as  wit.  When 
the  prospects  of  the  Whigs  were  at  the 
lowest,  a  party  of  them  were  dinine  at  her 
house,  she  herself  being  a  decided  Tory. 
"  We  are  certainly  in  a  bad  way,"  said 
Sydney  Smith,  **  and  must  do  something. 
We  could  not  do  better  than  sacrifice 
a  Tory  Virgin."  Intuitively  seizing  the 
allusion  to  Iphigenia,  she  replied,  "Well, 
I  believe  there  is  nothing  the  Whigs  would 
not  do  to  raise  the  wind** 

Lady  Holland  may  be  appropriately  in- 
troduced here ;  for  we  agree  with  Sir 
Henry  that  the  organization  of  dinners, 
and  what  may  be  called  the  police  of 
the  dinner-table,  were  never  brought  to 
greater  efficiency  than  by  her :  — 

**  The  London  Season,  as  it  is  called,  abounds 
in  good  dinners  and  good  company;  and  these 
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dinners  take  high  rank  a'nong  our  social  asages. 
But  at  Holland  House  (itselfa  classical  spot)  there 
met  almost  daily,  during  a  series  of  years,  round 
a  luxurious  table,  guests  eminent  in  such  vari- 
ous ways,  that  their  mere  conjunction  stamped 
its  character  on  the  society.  English  and  For- 
eign Ministers  and  Diplomatists,  men  of  learn- 
ing and  of  science,  historians,  poets,  artists,  and 
wits,  were  so  skilfully  commingled  as  to  make  it 
sure  that  none  but  a  master-hand  could  have 
accomplished  the  result. 

*«  The  master-hand  here  was  that  of  the  mis- 
tress, Lady  Holland — a  remarkable  woman  in 
every  way,  well-remembered  by  oil  who  knew 
her — difficult  to  describe  to  those  who  did  not. 
Supreme  in^  her  own  mansion  and  family,  she 
exercised  a  singular  an4  seemingly  capricious 
tyranny  even  over  guests  of  the  highest  rank 
and  position.  Capricious  it  seemed,  but  there 
was  in  reality  intention  in  all  she  did;  and  this 
intention  was  the  maintenance  of  power,  which 
she  gained  and  strenuously  used,  though  not 
without  discretion  in  fixing  its  limits.  No  one 
knew  better  when  to  change  her  mood,  and  to 
soothe  by  kind  and  flattering  words  the  provo- 
cation she  had  just  given,'and  was  very  apt  to 
give.  In  this  latter  case,  indeed,  she  was  aided 
by  a  native  generosity  of  mind  which  never 
failed  to  show  itself  in  kindness  where  kindness 
was  wanted.  In  my  long  and  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  Lady  Holland,  I  never  knew  her  desert 
an  old  friend,  whatever  h'ls  condition  might  be. 

'*Her  management  of  conversation  at  the 
dinner-table  —  sometimes  arbitrary  and  in  rude 
arrest  of  others,  sometimes  courteously  inviting 
the  subject  —  furnished  a  study  in  itself.  Every 
guest  felt  her  presence,  and  generally  more  or 
less  succumbed  to  it*' 

This  is  admirably  written,  with  the 
finest  disorimiDatioQ  of  character ;  bat  Sir 
Henry  should  have  added  that  it  often  re- 
quired all  the  prestige  of  the  company  and 
Uie  place,  all  the  charm  of  Lord  Holland's 
manner  and  conversation,  to  overcome  the 
prevalent  feeling  of  apprehension  and  re- 
straint. When  Lord  Dudley  was  asked 
his  reason  for  persistently  refusing  to  dine 
at  Holland  House,  he  replied,  he  did  not 
choose  to  be  tyrannized  over  while  he  was 
eating  his  dinner."  Very  many  did  not 
like  it,  though  they  bore  with  it;  there 
being  always  one  consolation,  that  highest 
and  lowest  were  subject  to  the  same 
tyranny.  She  once  sent  her  page  round 
the  table  to  Macaulay,  to  tell  him  to  stop 
talking.  She  told  Rogers,  "  your  poetry  is 
bad  enough,  so  pray  oe  sparing  of  your 
prose."  At  a  dinner  in  South-street  she 
fidgetted  Lord  Melbourne  so  much  by 
making  him  shifb  his  place  when  he  was 
seated  to  his  liking,  that  he  rose  exclaim- 
ing, "  I'll  be  d— —  if  I  dine  with  you  at 
all ; "  and  walked  off  to  his  own  house, 


fortunately  at  hand.  She  requested  a 
ebrated  dandy  to  move  a  little  farther  oS, 
on  the  ground  that  her  olfactory  nerves 
were  offended  by  his  blacking :  the  black- 
ing which  he  vowed  was  diluted  with 
champagne.  Her  sneer  at  the  Bel^ans 
for  being  so  designated,  and  the  prompt 
retort  of  M.  Van  de  Weyer,  were  recently 
^iven  by  The  Times.*  She  never  bore 
malice  against  those  who  rebelled  a^inst 
her  despotism ;  indeed,  they  rather  rose  in 
her  good  graces  by  a  timely  exhibition  of 
self-respect;  thus  fully  confirming  what 
Sir  Henry  Holland  says  of  her  native  gen- 
erosity of  mind.  Rogers  distinctly  stated 
(as  reported  in  his  "  Table  Talk,")  that  in- 
stead of  sending  him  to  put  the  crucial 
question  to  Sir  rhilip  Francis,  she  put:  it 
herself  in  his  (Rogers)  presence,  and  elic- 
ited a  reply  beginning,  *•  Madame,  do  you 
mean  to  insult  me  ?  "  She  died  in  1815 ; 
and  we  wish  somebody  gifted  with  her 
nerve  would  ascertain  the  truth  of  her 
reported  threat,  that  if  the  reminiscent 
(who  was  plain  Dr.  Holland  till  1853)  by 
accepting  a  baronetcy  brought  another 
Lady  Holland  into  the  field,  he  should 
never  cross  the  threshold  of  Holland 
House  again. 

The  current  of  his  London  life  is  again 
suspended  in  1814.  In  the  summer  of  that 
year  he  accepted  an  engagement  to  at- 
tend Caroline,  Princess  of  Wales,  as  a 
physician,  during  the  first  year  of  her  in- 
tended residence  on  the  Continent.  'The 
time  was  a  most  exciting  one,  and  the 
most  tempting  opportunities  were  pre- 
sented to  him  for  observing  what  was  pass- 
ing behind  the  scenes.  It  is  disappoint- 
ing, therefore,  to  find  this  episode  of  the 
life  introduced  with  the  remark  :  I  have 
never  been  a  practised  relater  of  anecdotes, 
and  do  not  pretend  thus  late  in  life  to 
take  up  that  character."  The  Princess 
travelled  as  became  her  rank,  and  was 

•  Shortly  after  M.  Van  de  Weyer's  arriral  In  Em- 
land  a«  Belgian  Minister,  he  was  dining  with  a  di»> 
tlnguidlied  party  at  Holland  Hou^^e,  when  J^dr 
Holland  sudden! v  turned  to  him  and  asked.  **  How- 
is  Leopold r"  *'  Does  your  LadTsbip  mean  the  Kimm 
of  the  Belgians?"  "  I  have  heard."  she  rejoio^d! 
"of  Fleming!!,  Halnaulters.  and  Brabanter»;  \mt 
Belgians  are  new  to  me."  His  reply  was  in  Fr«nch. 
in  which  the  oouversation  had  been  partly  carried 
on:  — 

''Mlladi,  arant  d'avoir  I'honnenr  de  vona  ctre  pre- 
sente,  J'avais  entendu  souvent  parler  de  vons.  aon 
Beulementcomme  d'une^mme  de  beaa<x>Qpd'eaprit, 
mais  aussi  ane  femme  qui  araiC  beaucoup  lu.  Eh 
blen !  est-il  possible  que  dans  vos  nombrenses  lec- 
tures vous  n^ayez  pas  rencontre  le  llvre  d*un  /rareon 
nomme  Jules  Cesar  — garcon  de  beauooup  <re«prit 
—  qui,  dans  ses  '  Commentaires,'  donne  a  tonte 
notre  population  le  nom  de  Beiges,  et  ce  nora  nnv 
avous  conserve  depuis  lui  Jiwqu'a  nos  Joii«r*  —  Tbe 
Times,"  Dec,  le.  1871. 
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everywhere  received  with  the  hononrs  due 
to  unblemished  royalty.  Their  chosen 
course  towards  Italy  was  by  Grermany 
and  Switzerland.  During  a  fortnight  at 
Brunswick,  he  conversed  a  good  deal  with 
the  Duke,  and  remarked  in  him  "  a  grave 
simplicity,  tinged  with  a  shade  of  melan- 
choly, which  might  almost,  by  a  supersti- 
tious observer,  have  been  interpreted  as  a 
foreboding  of  evil  at  hand."  This  realizes 
the  picture  in  "  Childe  Harold  "  :  — 

**  Within  a  windowed  niche  of  that  high  hall 
Sate  Brunswick's  fated  chieftain  :  he  did  hear 
That  sound  the  first  amidst  the  festival. 
And  caught  its  tone  with  Death's  prophedo  ear.** 

The  halt  of  a  day  at  Gottingen  enabled 
Sir  Henry  to  visit  the  veteran  Blumen- 
bach,  and  to  spend  some  time  with  him  in 
his  museum.  "  My  visit,  hurried  as  it  was, 
showed  me  the  energy  and  clearness  of 
his  mind,  little  impaired  by  years.**  Seven- 
teen years  afterwards  we  found  him  un- 
changed. Pointing  to  skull  after  skull  of 
known  persons,  he  said  it  was  impossible 
to  doubt  the  dependence  of  mental  power 
and  the  moral  sense  on  the  distribution  and 
quantity  of  the  brain,  but  he  contemptuous- 
ly disclaimed  all  belief  in  "  bumps  "  or  in 
the  alleged  capability  of  the  professors  of 
phrenology  to  map  out  a  skull  into  sections 
indicative  of  the  minutest  shades  of  charac- 
ter. On  cominff  to  the  skull  of  Robert 
Bruce,  he  said  tnat  on  receiving  it  by  the 
kindness  of  a  Scotch  nobleman,  he  was 

Euzzled  what  to  make  of  it,  and  wrote  a 
asty  note  to  the  librarian  requesting  that 
all  books  relating  to  the  hero  might  be 
forwarded  without  delay.  •*  Judge,'*  he 
naively  added,  **  of  my  astonishment  when 
informed  that  a  wheelbarrow-full,  a  first 
instalment,  was  on  the  way." 

One  of  the  many  questions  in  history 
touching  which  the  contemporary  evidence 
is  hopelessly  irreconcilable  is,  when  and 
from  whom,  the  Congress  of  Vienna  re- 
ceived the  first  intelligence  of  the  escape 
of  Napoleon  from  Elba.  Was  it  through 
Metternich,  Tallevrand,  or  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  ?  on  the  5th  of  March,  the  7th, 
or  the  llth?  Sir  Henry  Holland  has  set 
down  the  occasion  on  which  the  news 
reached  Naples,  and  would  probably  have 
no  difficulty  in  fixing  the  date.  The  scene 
was  a  Court  ball.  Among  the  guests 
was  the  Countess  Walewski,  very  recently 
arrived  from  Elba  with  her  young  son; 
and  attracting  much  attention  from  her 
known  relation  to  the  great  prisoner  there, 
as  well  as  from  the  graces  of  her  own  per- 
son and  manner.   Her  sudden  presence  at 


Naples,  and  certain  other  collateral  inci- 
dents, excited  suspicions  without  defining 
them.  It  was  that  vague  whisper  which 
often  precedes  some  event  close  at  hand.*' 
The  arrival  of  this  lady  from  Elba  is  a  fact 
bearing  on  another  curious  point  of  his- 
tory, on  the  romantic  story  told  by  Lamar- 
tine  of  her  reception  at  Fontainebleau,  in 
April,  18U:  — 

Adversity  made  her  lapse  fh>m  virtue  almost 
sacred  and  her  love  more  dear.  She  wrote  to 
Napoleon  to  ask  to  see  him  again  and  to  offer  to 
follow  him  wherever  he  might  be  led  by  misfor- 
tune. He  consented  to  this  interview.  The^ 
night  but  one  before  his  departure  from  Fon- 
tainebleau,  the  young  woman  was  introduced  by 
a  secret  staircase  into  the  salon  adjoining  the 
bedchamber  of  her  lover.  The  confidential  ser- 
vant announced  to  his  master  the  presence  of 
her  whom  he  had  consented  to  see  again.  Na- 
poleon was  plunged  in  the  kind  of  dreamy  stu- 
por which  absorbed  him  since  his  fall.  He 
replied  that  he  would  soon  in  person  summon 
her  who  braved  shame  and  adversity  for  his 
sake.  She  waited  vainly  and  in  tears  a  long 
half  of  the  night  He  did  not  summon  her.  He 
was  heard  wiUicing  up  and  down  in  his  room. 
The  servant  entered  and  reminded  him  who  was 
waiting.  *  Let  her  wait,'  said  the  Emperor. 
Finally,  the  entire  night  being  spent  and  the 
day  be^nning  to  threaten  to  reveal  the  secret  of 
the  assignation,  the  young  woman,  repelled,  lost 
in  fiprief,  and  wounded  to  the  quick,  was  led 
back  to  her  carriage  by  the  confident  of  her  last 
adieux.** 

She  must  have  been  of  a  most  forgiving 
disposition  if  she  afterwards  followed  her 
imperial  lover  to  Elba. 

Apropos  of  Monti  and  Pindemonti,  with 
whom  he  fell  in  at  Milan,  Sir  Henry  states 
that  when  Lord  Byron  finally  left  Eng- 
land, he  gave  his  illustrious  countryman  a 
letter  to  Pindemonti.  ^  Some  months  af- 
terwards I  received  an  answer  from  the 
latter,  aflTording  curious  proof  how  much 
he  had  been  perplexed  by  the  perfervidum 
ingenium  and  wayward  character  of  the 
English  poet.  No  two  men  could  be  more 
diverse  in  their  qualities.  I  presume  that 
any  intercourse  between  them  must  speed- 
ily have  come  to  an  end."  There  was  no 
room  for  presumption.  In  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Murray,  dated  Venice,  Juno  4th,  1817, 
Lord  Byron  writes  :  "  To-day,  Pinde- 
monti, the  celebrated  poet  of  Verona, 
called  on  me.  He  is  a  little,  thin  man, 
with  acute  and  pleasing  features ;  his  ad- 
dress good  and  gentle,  his  appearance  al- 
together very  philosophical,  his  age  about 

sixty  or  more   After  having  been 

a  little  libertine  in  his  youth,  he  is  grown 
devout,  and  takes  prayers,  and  talkd  to 
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himself,  to  keep  off  the  deWl ;  but,  for  all 
that,  he  is  a  very  nice  old  gentleman." 

Sir  Henry's  professional  connection  with 
Queen  Caroline  led  to  his  beine  called  as 
a  witness  for  the  defence  at  the  Trial  of 
1821.  He  positively  stated  that  he  had 
seen  nothing  improper  or  derogatory  in 
her  demeanor  towards  Bergaini  or  any 
other  person  at  any  time,  and  stood  the 
cross-examination  well.  What  (he  says) 
struck  him  most  in  the  great  lawyers  who 
conducted  the  case,  was  their  ignorance 
of  foreign  usages  and  the  mistakes  into 
which  they  were  consequently  led.  He  was 
in  unremitting  attendance  on  the  Queen 
during  her  fatal  illness  till  her  death ;  and 
he  mentions,  as  one  of  the  strange  coinci- 
dences of  medical  life  in  London,  that  he 
was  called  in  to  see  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  as  a  pa- 
tient not  long  after  he  had  left  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  and  continued  to  attend  her  for 
many  successive  years. 

On  his  arrival  in  England,  after  leaving 
the  Princess,  he  found  a  pressing  invitation 
from  Lord  Amherst  to  join  the  embassy 
to  China  as  a  physician.  This  he  declined 
at  once;  but  before  regularly  beginning 
his  professional  career  in  London  he  made 
a  trip  to  Belgium,  Holland,  and  France, 
reaching  Paris  at  the  most  interesting  pe- 
riod of  the  occupation  :  — 

"  The  day  after  my  arrival  I  witnessed  a 
magnificent  military  show  in  the  review  of  more 
than  80,000  English  and  Hanoverian  troops  on 
the  plains  of  St.  Denys,  where  were  repeated 
certain  of  the  manoeuvres  of  the  battle  of  Sala- 
manca— the  Duke  of  Wellington  commanding 
in  person;  the  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria, 
Blucher,  Schwartzenberg,  Platotf,  and  many 
other  officers  of  fame  present  on  the  field.  Lord 
Palmerston,  then  in  the  early  stage  of  his  polit- 
ical life,  was  among  the  English  spectators  of 
the  scene.*' 

The  scene  is  more  fully  and  rather  dif- 
ferently described  by  Lord  Palmerston  in 
one  of  the  valuable  Journals  (incidentally 
quoted  in  a  former  Number),  discovered 
by  Mr.  Cowper  Temple  too  late  to  be  in- 
corporated by  Sir  llenry  Bulwer  (Lord 
Bailing)  in  the  "  Life."  According  to  Lord 
Palmerston,  the  army  reviewed  by  the 
Duke  amounted  to  60,000  men,  double  the 
number  at  which  it  is  computed  by  Sir 
Henry  Holland :  — 

*•  The  Duke  of  Wellington  told  me  afterwards 
that  he  had  not  even  looked  at  the  ground;  that 
he  bad  intended  to -have  done  so,  but  never 
could  find  time,  and  had  only  a  sketch  of  it 
made  by  one  of  his  officers,  whom  he  sent  to 
reconnoitre  it.  The  Duke  had  given  uo  orders 
but  to  appear  upon  the  ground,  and  there  was 
not  a  general  of  division  who  knew  what  was  to 


be  done.  The  first  thing  the  Dake  did  wm  Id 
change  the  position  of  the  whole  line,  advane- 
ing  it  some  little  distance  forward  fhxD  the 
gronnd  they  had  originally  taken  up.  He  then 
gave  a  sort  of  representation  of  his  maiMBavTet 
at  the  battle  of  Salamanca.** 

The  review  was  a  complete  success. 
There  was  another  in  the  October  follow- 
ing, with  a  smaller  army  (about  28,000), 
composed  of  Danes,  British,  Hanoverians, 
Saxons,  and  Prussians.  It  was  a  sham- 
fight,  and  on  seeing  the  red-coats  advanc- 
ing in  three  lines  to  the  front  attack,  ^  it 
was  not,"  says  Lord  Palmerston.  "  from 
national  prejudice  or  mistaken  vanity  that 
made  us  at  once  exclaim,  '  How  beauti- 
ful I '  This  review  was  followed  by  a 
dinner : — 

*<  When  dinner  was  announced,  the  emperor 
took  Lady  William  Roseell,  the  king  (of  Pros- 
sia)  took  Lady  Worcester.  Alexander  beckoned 
to  Uie  king  to  go  first  The  king  refoned.  The 
emperor  insisted.  The  king  was  obstinate.  The 
ladies  looked  foolish.  The  company  expected  a 
battle  royal.  When  at  last  Alexander  ^ve  a 
vehement  stamp  with  his  foot,  and  the  king, 
probably  recollecting  that  his  own  oadgeUere 
were  at  Sedan,  a  long  day's  journey  off,  con- 
sented to  take  the  post  of  honour  and  go  first 
The  second  day  the  king  said  that,  as  he  had 
given  way  before,  he  hoped  Alexander  woald  do 
him  la  grace  to  take  his  proper  place,  which 
was  graciously  assented  to.*' 

There  were  only  four  ladies  present  at 
this  dinner,  all  Englishwomen  and  wives 
of  English  aide,^-de-camp :  Lady  William 
Russell,  Lady  Worcester,  Lady  Frances 
Cole,  and  Lady  Harvey.  One  of  these  re- 
markable, amongst  her  numerous  gifts  and 
accomplishments,  for  quick  perception  and 
accurate  memory,  has  retained  a  different 
impression  of  the  scene.  She  says  that, 
the  dinner  being  at  the  Russian  head- 
quarters, the  Czar  considered  himself  at 
home,  and  therefore  requested  the  King 
to  go  first ;  that  the  conte.«5t  was  one  of 
smiling  courtesy  on  both  sides ;  that  there 
was  no  display  of  temper,  no  stamping  of 
feet ;  and  that  the  ladies  did  not  look  fool- 
ish; which  most  assuredly  one  of  them 
never  did. 

"  In  January,  1816  (continues  the  remi- 
niscent) I  entered  on  my  professional  life 
in  London,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven, 
with  a  fair  augury  of  success,  speedily  and 
completely  fulfilled."  His  success,  he  adds, 
was  materially  aided  by  thQ  visits  for  four 
successive  years  to  Spa,  at  the  close  of  the 
London  season.  Spa  then  nearly  monopo- 
lized the  society  which  may  now  be  found 
distributed  between  Hombourg,  Baden 
Baden,  Carlsbad,  and  a  host  of  other  wal^ 
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ering-places ;  and  his  list  of  distingniBhed 
▼isitors  contains  most  of  the  first-rate 
celebrities  of  the  period. 

The  prevalent  belief  in  Spiritualism  is 
not  more  discreditable  to  the  understand- 
ing than  the  belief  in  luck ;  ue.  the  belief 
that  runs  of  luck  al  dice  or  cards  may 
be  influenced,  modified,  or  foreseen,  ana 
turned  to  account.  The  m^ority  of  prac- 
tised whist-players  believe  in  packs  and 
seats,  namely,  that  they  have  a  better 
chance  of  winning  in  particular  seats  or 
with  particular  packs;  and  every  conti- 
nental gambling-table  is  haunted  by  spec- 
ulators who  confidently  rely  on  some  in- 
fallible contrivance  for  breaking  the  bank. 
Benjamin  Constant  was  reduced  to  this 
state  of  mental  and  moral  degradation 
when  Sir  Henry  Holland  saw  him  at  Spa : 

It  was  melancholy  to  see  a  man  of  his  abil- 
ity passing  the  total  day  at  the  rouge-et-n«ir 
table;  defrauding  himself  by  those  follies  of  cal- 
culation which  bring  ruin  upon  so  many  weaker 
miuds.  He  was  manifestly  ashamed  of  being 
thus  seen,  but  the  seduction  was  too  strong  for 
his  will  to  overcome.  There  was  indeed  in  Con-' 
•tant  a  certain  moral  feebleness  and  fastidious- 
ness which  prevented  his  ever  retaining  long 
together  the  position  to  which  his  intellects  and 
acquirements  entitled  him.  He  reasoned  and 
speculated  about  events  eloquently  and  inge- 
niously; but  had  little  faculty  either  of  action 
upon  or  resistance  to  them.** 

Benjamin  Constant  may  have  had  re- 
course to  the  gambliuff-table  for  self-for- 
getfulness.  He  had  oeen  the  devoted 
friend,  more  than  the  friend  of  Madame  do 
Stael.  She  was  the  heroine  of  "  Adolphe" 
the  story  of  a  man  pursued  by  a  wo- 
man ten  years  older  than  himself.  Wheth- 
er he  was  tired  of  her  or  not,  they  had 
vowed  a  common  hatred  to  Napoleon,  who 
had  expelled  him  from  the  Tribunat  with 
expressions  of  contempt.  Tet  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Hundred  Days,  he  sub- 
mitted to  a  private  interview  with  the  im- 
perial despot,  and  came  forth  a  confirmed 
Bonapartist  and  salaried  Counsellor  of 
State. 

«•  In  1818,  returning  by  Paris,  I  was  one  of 
the  guests  at  a  dinner  there  which  I  have  every 
reason  to  remember.  It  was  at  the  house  of  the 
Countess  Rumford,  the  widow  of  Lavoisier,  a 
reminiscence  in  itself.  At  the  table  were  seated 
Laplace,  Cuvier,  Berthollet,  Gay  Lussac,  and 
Prony;  Madame  Laplaoe,  Madame  BertboUet, 
and  Mrs.  Marcet  ^rxelius,  whose  acquaint- 
ance I  had  made  the  same  day  at  the  Institute, 
came  in  the  evening.** 

In  the  Preface  to  the  work  already  men- 
tionedi  Dr.  Bence  Jones  says  of  Rumford : 


"  Not  the  least  strange  fact  in  the  histoij 
of  this  original  man  is  that  during  his  lim 
he  received  no  thanks  for  all  that  he  did 
for  the  Royal  Institution.    Moreover  at 
the  present  time  he  is  scarcely  known  as 
the  finder  of  Davy  and  the  founder  of  that 
place  where  very  many  of  the  greatest 
scientific  discoveries  of  this  century  have 
I  been  made.'*   It  is  stranger  stiU  that  the 
actual  President  of  the  Institution,  Sir 
Henry  Holland,  should  describe  Rumford *8 
widow  as  if  her  sole  title  to  distinction  was 
j  derived  from  her  first  husband.   The  life 
I  of  Rumford,  in  the  clear  and  terse  narra- 
I  tive  of  Dr.  Bence  Jones,  has  all  the  inter- 
est of  a  romance;  and  no  more  striking 
example  of  Self-help  is  to  be  found  in 
the  anijiating,  hope-mspiring  pages  of  Mr. 
Smiles. 

The  Count,  Benjamin  Thompson  by 
birth  and  baptism,  bom  in  1753,  the  son 
of  an  American  Farmer,  was  apprenticed, 
in  his  thirteenth  year,  to  a  general  dealer 
at  Salem.  He  neglected  the  shop  or  store, 
drew  caricatures,  dabbled  in  science,  kept 
a  school,  and  was  altogether  in  an  unprom- 
ising way,  when  (in  his  twentieth  year)  a 
woman  of  fortune  married  him  and  gave 
him  a  position.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  war  of  Independence  he  held  a  minor's 
commission  in  the  insurgent  army,  but  his 
loyalist  opinions  led  to  his  proscription ; 
he  changed  sides,  came  to  England,  and 
was  taken  into  the  Secretary  of  State's 
Office  by  Lord  George  Germain,  who,  in 
September,  1780,  made  him  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Northern  Depart- 
ment. The  year  following,  he  is  in  com- 
mand of  a  regiment  of  dragoons  in  Caroli- 
na; then  Commander-in-chief  of  the  cav- 
alry under  Sir  Henry  Clinton;  and  in 
1783,  his  rank  and  half-pay  as  colonel  in 
the  British  Servi(^e  were  confirmed  to  him 
for  life.  He  had  been  simultaneously  pur- 
suing his  scientific  researches,  and  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in 
1778.  In  the  autumn  of  1783,  he  was  on 
his  way  to  Vienna,  with  the  view  of  taking 
part  in  the  war  between  Austria  and  Tur- 
key, when  he  attracted  the  attention  of 
Prince  Maximilian,  nephew  and  heir-pre- 
sumptive of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  and 
was  induced  to  spend  some  days  at  Mu* 
nich.  These  he  turned  to  such  account 
that  in  less  than  a  year  the  uncontrolled 
administration  of  Bavarian  affairs,  civil 
and  military,  was  practically  confided  to 
him. 

The  reforms  he  effected  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  State  changed  its  entire  as- 
pect. He  built  barracks  and  warehouses 
on  plans  of  his  own ;  he  established  an  ex- 
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cellent  police;  he  snppressed  mendicity; 
he  set  the  finances  in  order ;  he  put  the 
army  on  an  entirely  new  footing ;  and  his 
multiplied  adaptations  of  science  to  the 
arts  of  life  were  no  less  remarkable  for 
their  utility  than  their  originality.*  Well- 
earned  honours  showered  upon  him;  he 
was  knighted  by  George  III. ;  he  was  dec- 
orated by  several  foreign  sovereigns ;  he 
was  made  honorary  member  of  several 
academies,  and,  after  being  formally  named 
Chief  of  the  War  Department  and  Lieu- 
ten  an  t-Grcneral  of  the  royal  armies  in  Ba- 
varia, he  received  the  crowning  honour  of 
Count  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  in  1791. 
During  the  next  six  or  seven  years  he  was 
constantly  on  the  move,  and,  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1798,  having  resolved  to  return  to 
England  for  the  restoration  of  his  health, 
the  Elector  appointed  him  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary to  the  Court  of  St.  James*. 
Lord  Grenville,  then  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  refused  to  ratify  the 
appointment  of  an  English  subject  to 
this  post,  and,  the  elector  dying  soon 
afterwards,  nothing  more  was  heard  of 
it. 

The  Count,  after  wavering  between  the 
United  States  and  England,  resolved  on 
settling  here,  and,  along  with  two  or  three 
other  schemes  of  mixed  science,  and  phi- 
lanthropy, set  about  the  foundation  of  the 
Royal  Institution.  The  most  auspicious 
event  in  its  annals  —  the  engagement  of 
Davy  —  is  announced  by  him  as  just  ef- 
fected through  his  instrumentalitv,  in  a 
letter  dated  February  16,  1801.  Congen- 
iality of  pursuit  and  aim  was  not  the  only 
point  in  common  between  these  men. 
Their  domestic  destinies  were  strikingly 
alike.  The  relations  in  which  the  Count- 
ess Rum  ford  and  Lady  Davy  stood  to  their 
respective  lords,  before  and  during  mar- 
riage, were  almost  identically  the  same. 
The  same  self-delusion,  the  same  high 
hopes,  the  same  bitter  disappointment. 
Alasl  for  science  and  philosophy!  On 
January  22, 1804,  Rumford,  who  had  been 
eleven '  years  a  widower,  writes  to  his 
daughter  from  Paris :  — 

**  I  shall  withhold  this  information  from  yon 
no  longer.  I  really  do  think  of  marrying, 
though  I  am  not  yet  absolutely  determined  on 
matrimony.    I  made  the  aoqnaintance  of  this 

*  A  hlffhiy  honourable  trlbate  to  the  memory  of 
Rumford  has  been  recently  paid  by  Profeaaor  Tyn- 
dall.  who.  in  his  own  valuable  work  on  "  Heat  as  a 
Mode  of  Motion.*'  says  of  Kumibrd's  Essay  on  the 
Source  of  Heat,  printed  in  1798:  **  Hardly  anything 
more  powerfkil  against  the  materiality  of  heat  has 
been  since  adduced,  hardlr  anything  more  oonclu- 
elvo  in  the  way  of  establishing  that  heat  is  what 
Bumford  oonsidered  it  to  be,  Motion."  (p.  581). 


very  amiable  woman  in  Paris,  who,  I  bdiev«, 
would  have  no  objection  in  having  me  for  a  bos- 
band,  and  who  in  all  respeots  would  be  proper 
match  for  me.  She  is  a  widow,  withoat  ahU> 
dren,  never  having  had  any,  is  about  my  own 
&ge,  enjoys  good  health,  is  very  pleaaant  in  so- 
ciety, has  a  handsome  fortune  at  her  own  dis- 
posal, enjoys  a  most  respectable  repatatioo, 
keeps  a  good  house,  which  is  frequented  by  all 
the  first  philosophers  and  men  of  eminenoe  in 
the  science  and  literature  of  the  age,  or  rather 
of  Pans,  and^  what  it  more  than  all  the  rest,  i$ 
goodnett  itself.*^ 

His  amatory  style  is  colder  than  Davy's, 
but  allowance  must  be  made  for  former 
experience  of  matrimony  and  difference  of 
age.  It  grows  d  little  warmer  in  the  next 
letter :  — 

**  She  is  fond  of  travelling,  and  wishes  to 
make  the  tour  of  Italy  with  me.  She  appears 
to  be  most  sincerely  attached  to  me,  and  I  esteem 
and  love  her  very  much." 

The  marriage  did  not  take  place  until 
the  24th  October,  1805.  In  less  than 
three  months,  on  January  15,  1806,  he 
writes :  — 

**  Between  you  and  myself,  as  a  family  seeret, 
I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  two  certain  peraMn 
were  not  wholly  mistaken,  in  their  marriage,  ai 
to  each  other's  characters.  Time  will  show. 
But  two  months  barely  expired,  I  forbode  diflS- 
culties.  Already  I  am  obliged  to  send  my  good 
Germans  home  —  a  great  discomfort  to  me  and 
wrong  to  them.*' 

On  the  first  anniversary  of  the  marriage 
he  writes  to  announce  the  utter  failure  of 
the  experiment :  — 

"Very  likely  she  is  as  much  disaffected 
towards  me  as  I  am  towards  her.  Little  it  mat- 
ters with  me,  but  I  call  her  a  female  dragon  — 
simply  by  that  gentle  name  !  We  have  got  to 
the  pitch  of  my  insisting  on  one  thing  and  she 
OB  another.*' 

On  the  second  (October  24,  1807) 
to  say  that  he  was  literally  in  hot  wa- 
ter:— 

**  I  ant  almost  afraid  to  tell  you  the  story,  my 
good  child,  lest  in  future  you  should  not  be  goo  J; 
lest  what  I  am  about  relating  should  set  you  a 
bad  example,  make  you  passionate,  and  so  on. 
But  I  hsid  been  made  very  angry.  A  large 
party  had  been  invited  I  neither  liked  nor  ap- 
proved of,  and  invited  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
vexing  me.  Our  house  being  in  the  centre  of 
the  garden,  walled  around,  with  iron  gates^  I  put 
on  my  hat,  walked  down  to  the  porter's  lodge, 
and  gave  him  orders  on  his  peril,  not  to  let  any- 
one in.  Besides,  I  took  away  the  keys.  Ma- 
dame went  down,  and  when  the  oom'pany  ar- 
rived she  talked  with  them,  she  on  one  side,  tbey 
on  the  other,  of  the  high  brick  wall.  J^r 
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that  the  go€9  andptmrt  boiling  toater  on  tome 
of  my  beautiful  flowert.** 

They  came  to  what  is  called  an  amicable 
separation  in  June,  1809,  when  he  utters  a 
wud  shriek  of  liberty:  "1  find  myself 
relieved  from  an  almost  insupportable 
burden;  and,  above  all,  that  eternal  con- 
tradiction. Oh  1  happy,  thrice  happy,  am 
I  to  be  my  own  man  again  !  " 

Amongst  Sir  Henry  Holland's  recollec- 
tions of  events  or  sketches  of  character 
critical  attention  is  naturally  attracted  to 
those  which  surprise  by  novelty  or  invite 
comment. 

In  February,  1827,  he  was  sent  for  to 
Brighton  to  attend  Mr.  Canning.  On 
his  return  he  hastened  to  Lord  Liver- 
pooL 

**  Having  satisfied  hia  inquiriefi  as  to  Mr. 
Canning,  he  begged  me  to  feel  his  own  pulse — 
the  first  time  I  had  ever  done  so.  Without  giv- 
ing details,  I  may  aiy  that  I  found  it  such  as  to 
lead  me  to  suggest  an  immediate  appeal  to  his 
medical  advisers  for'  careful  watch  over  him. 
The  very  next  morning  Lord  Liverpool  under- 
went the  paralytic  stroke  which  closed  his  politi- 
eal  lifv.  Hia  pulse  alone  had  given  me  cause  for 
alarm  ;  but  there  were  one  or  two  passages  in 
our  half-bour*s  conversation  so  forcibly  express- 
ing the  harassing  anxieties  of  hid  position,  that 
I  could  hardly  dissociate  them  from  the  event 
whieh  thus  instantly  followed/* 

In  the  August  following  he  was  in  at- 
tendance on  the  death-bed  of  Canning, 
when  the  dying  statesman  said  to  him, 

I  have  struggled  against  this  long,  but  it 
has  conquered  me  at  last." 

"  Moi,"  exclaimed  the  lively  Frenchman. 
"Je  fais  des  chateaux  en  Espagne."  "Et 
moi,"  replied  the  melancholy  one.  "J*y 
fais  des  cachots,**  According  to  Sir  Henry 
Holland  the  same  contrast  in  temperament 
existed  between  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord 
Aberdeen :  — 

••  The  inborn  vivacity  and  optimism  of  the 
former  (Lord  Palmerston)  pervaded  his  life 
both  public  and  private;  rescuing  him  in  great 
degree  from  many  of  those  anxieties  which 
press,  more  or  less,  upon  every  step  of  a  min- 
ister's career.  .  .  .  Lord  Aberdeen  habitually 
looked  at  objects  and  events  through  a  more 
gloomy  atmosphere.  He  was  wanting  in  that 
elasticity  of  body  and  spirit  so  influential  in  a 
public  career  I  recollect,  on  one  occasion,  to 
have  seen  them  as  patients  in  immediate  succes- 
sion for  several  days  together,  when  this  con- 
trast was  presented  under  those  strongly  marked 
oolours  which  illness  more  especially  discloses.'* 

He  also  bears  testimony  to  Lord  Palm- 
erston's  extraordinary  power  of  conquering 
pain,  or  rather  the  disabling  effects  of  pain, 
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by  dint  of  volition.  "I  have  seen  him, 
under  a  fit  of  gout  which  would  have 
sent  other  men  groaning  to  their  couches, 
continue  his  work  of  writing  or  reading  on 
public  business  almost  without  abatement, 
amidst  the  chaos  of  papers  which  covered 
the  floor  as  well  as  the  tables  of  his 
room." 

Of  Sydney  Smith  he  says :  — 

*•  He  never  looked  over  agiin  what  he  had 
once  written;  and,  as  I  know,  could  hardly  ever 
be  persuaded  to  correct  the  errors  of  a  proof 
sheet  He  revelled  in  his  own  manner  of  hand- 
ling a  subject,  and  was  compiiratively  careless 
of  its  effect  on  others." 

That  Sydney  Smith  was  indifferent  to 
the  eflfect  of  his  writings  is  a  statement 
which  we  should  be  loth  to  receive  on  in- 
ferior authority;  and  Sir  Henry  surely 
goes  a  little  too  far  in  naming  Robert  (the 
elder  brother  of  Sydney),  popularly  called 
Bobus,  **the  most  accomplished  scholar 
and  profound  thinker  he  has  ever  known," 
which  is  tantamount  to  calling  him  the 
mo^t  accomplished  scholar  and  profound 
thinker  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He 
was  personally  unknown  beyond  a  select 
circle;  and  we  cannot  consent  to  place 
the  man  who  shrank  fastidiously  from  the 
open  arena  above  the  one  who  (like  Syd- 
ney Smith)  was  ready  for  all  comers  at  all 
times,  although  he  occasionally  got  a  fall. 
Yet  Mr.  Robert  Smith's  wft,  learning,  and 
fine  qualities  of  understanding  are  boyoni 
dispute.  His  Latin  poems  led  Lord  Dud- 
ley to  rank  him  with  Lucretius  and  Catul- 
lus; and  we  know  few  things  better  in 
sarcastic  humour  than  his  well-known  de- 
scription of  Joseph  Hume  and  Vansittart 
(the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  as 

Penny  Wise  and  Pound  Foolish."  He 
was  a  lawyer,  an  advocate-general,  and 
happened  to  be  engaged  in  argument  with 
an  eminent  physician  touching  the  merits 
of  their  respective  professions.  **You 

must  admit,"  urged  Dr.   ,  *»  that  your 

profession  does  not  make  angels  of  men." 
"  No,'*  was  the  retort ;  "  there  you  have 
the  best  of  it ;  yours  certainly  gives  them 
the  first  chance." 

James  Smith  is  mentioned  as  the  author 
of  "  The  Rejected  Addresses."  It  was  the 
ioint  composition  of  James  and  his  brother 
Horatio ;  and  their  respective  shares  have 
been  published  on  authority.  Two  of  the 
best,  the  parodies  of  Scott  and  Byron, 
were  by  Horatio,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  lines. 

Amongst  the  Spa  reminiscences  is  one 
of  a  man  who  is  still  imperfectly  under- 
stood:— 
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**  Those — ami  there  are  yet  many  —  who 
reooUect  the  geuial  teoperameat  and  mASOuline, 
thoagh  eooentrio,  ioteilect  of  Henry  Drnmmond, 
will  appreciate  the  pleasure  of  a  fortnight's 
travel  with  him  through  a  country  new  to  both . 
He  had  eyes  and  underst^inding  peculiar  to 
himself  for  all  he  siw,  and  language  and  man- 
ner as  original  as  his  thoughts.  Hti  was  a  man 
who  could  not  tread  along  the  highway  of  oom- 
mon  opinion  either  in  religion  or  politics,  but  his 
aberrant  p.ith  was  always  pursued  with  honesty 
as  welt  as  vigour.*' 

If  Drummond  had  heard  his  path  called 
**  aberrant,"  he  would  have  objected  that, 
although  error  is  multiform  and  truth  is 
one,  it  would  be  as  well  to  say  "  discur- 
sive "  or  "  digressive,"  till  the  right  path  in 

J>olitic3  and  religion  shall  have  been  satis- 
iactorily  defined.  Quitting  the  highway 
to  eigoy  a  prospect  is  not  err'.ng.  His 
mind  was  constantly  putting  out  feelers. 
His  opinions  were  not  so  much  formed  or 
fixed  at  tentative.  His  intellectual  appe- 
tite needed  variety.  His  mental  constitu- 
tion required  change.  Thomson,  the  au- 
thor of  •*  The  Castle  of  Indolence,"  (the 
story  has  been  told  of  Gay)  was  seen 
strolling  round  Lord  Burlington's  garden, 
with  hid  hand}  in  the  pockets  of  his  dress- 
ing gown,  biting  off  the  sunny  sides  of 
the  peaches.  It  was  somewhat  in  this 
fashion  that  Drummond  dealt  with  sub- 
jects, books  and  men.  He  contented  him- 
self with  the  choicest  mouthful  of  each. 
To  judge  him  by  consistency,  was  to  mis- 
judge him.  He  never  pretended  to  it. 
He  thought  it  the  mark  of  a  fettered  and 
contracted  mind.  At  Albury  Park  — 
which  had  much  in  common  with  Bo  wood 
—  the  society  was  as  miscellaneous  and  as 
well  chosen  for  his  purpo-^e  as  the  librar/ , 
and  there  were  few  representative  men, 
few  men  of  rank,  be  their  politics  what 
they  might,  who  did  not  consciously  or  un- 
consciously contribute  to  his  store  of  facts 
and  theories.  Hia  conversation,  always 
rich,  animated,  sparkling,  suggestive,  and 
desultory,  resembled  a  kaleidoscope  in  the 
brilliancy  and  heterogeneous  character  of 
the  materials ;  whilst  his  perfect  breeding 
and  exquisite  refinement  of  tone,  gave  the 
last  finish  to  its  charm.  His  speeches 
were  comparatively  ineffective  for  want 
of  sustained  argument  and  continuity,  al- 
though he  never  rose  without  commanding 
the  attention  of  the  House,  did  capitally 
for  the  first  ten  minutes,  and  rarely  sat 
down  without  giving  utterance  to  a  telling 
sarcasm,  a  pointed  paradox,  or  a  condensed 
truth.  Under  what  category  shoidd  we 
range  his  favourite  doctrine,  that  there 
are  only  two  effective  modes  of  governing 


I  mankind  —  by  force  or  oorraptioii,  by 
grapeshot  or  French  cookery  V  • 

It  enhances  the  valae  and  interest  of 
Sir  Henry  Holland's  impressiona  that  they 
are  eiven  as  originally  stamped  apon  his 
mind  by  personal  observation,  withoat  any 
attempt  to  confirm  or  correct  them  bj  au- 
thority. We  shall  not  complain,  therefore, 
of  his  taking  no  notice  whatever  of  oar 
recent  account  of  Talleyrand's  bons-mots  — 
especially  of  the  Quoi,  Dejaf  which  (if 
applied  by  Talleyrand  to  Mon  trend,  whi<^ 
we  doubt)  was  made  two  hundred  years 
ago.f  But  an  historical  parallel  like  the 
following  seems  to  challenge  comment :  — 

**  In  studying  Talleyrand — and  it  was  a  cu- 
rious study —  a  comptirison  often  taggesCed  it- 
self to  me  in  Cardinal  de  Bets.  Their  inteUeo- 
tual  and  moral  qualities  were  of  the  same  gen- 
eral stamp,  and  attested  much  in  the  same  way, 
though  on  a  very  different  scale  of  aotioa. 
Their  epigrammatic  maxims  have  the  aanae 
peculiar  flavour,  and  their  eoolesitstical  posi- 
tions the  same  relation  to  the  actual  rdigion  of 
the  two  men.  The  Cardinal,  however,  doubtless 
stands  lowest  in  the  comparison.  The  petty 
incidents  and  passions  of  the  *■  Gnem  de  L% 
Fronde '  were  little  fitted  to  dignify  a  pubUo 
career.** 

We  should  be  puzzled  to  name  two  char- 
acUtra  more  diametrically  opposed.  Tal- 
leyrand was  a  man  of  intrigue,  a  closet 
statesman,  cautious,  circumspect,  and  pru- 
dent to  timidity.   De  Retz  was  a  man  of 
action,  ready  at  the  shortest  warnings  to 
lay  down  the  crosier  for  the  sword,  bold, 
stirring,  and  rash  to  recklessness.  Tidiey- 
rand  always  kept  in  the  backgroond^ 
watching  the  signs  of  the  times,  regulated 
hia  course  accordingly,  and  inflaenoed 
events  through  instruments  which  he 
moved,  as  a  wire-puller  moves  pappet«, 
from  behind  the  scenes.   The  share  he  had 
in  bringrinff  the  Allies  to  Paris  in  1814,  and 
again  in  helping  Louis  Philippe  to  the 
throne  in  1830,  was  so  managed  as  to  en- 
able him  to  claim  or  disclaim  the  credit  or 
discredit  of  complicity  as  it  suited  him. 
De  Retz  courted  responsibility  instead  of 
shrinking  from  it.    When  his  plots  were 
ripe,  he  came  prominently  to  the  front  to" 
execute  them.   In  the  coarse  of  a  single 
day,  towards  the  commencement  of  the 
Fronde,  he  preached  a  seditious  sermon  in 
full  canonicals  at  Notre  Dame,  and  ap- 

*  A  snootnet  and  dear  aoeoant  of  hU  opinions  and 
distinctive  qaalitles  has  been jriven  by  his  noble  son- 
in-law  Sep  the  Preface  to  **  Speeches  in  ParUaotent 
and  some  If  Ucellaneoos  Pamphlets." edited  by  l»rd 
Lovaine  ( now  Duke  of  Northarabeiiand)  1860. 

t  *•  The  Quarterly  Review,"  Bulwer's  ( Lord  DaH- 
inir*8)  *<  Historioal  Cbaracten/*  voL  ozxiiL  pp.  401- 
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peared  ermed  to  the  teeth  on  the  barri- 
cades. Compare  Talleyrand  dod^^ing  to 
erade  ^Hhe  frequent  inkstand  whizzing 
past  his  ear  or  quailing  beneath  the  piti- 
less contempt  of  Napoleon,  with  De  Ketz 
confronting  Anne  of  Austria  and  Mazarin 
in  her  privy-chamber,  hi  a  hand  on  the  hilt 
of  a  concealed  dagger,  his  resolute  glance 
crossing  her  angry  frown  as  sword  crosses 
sword,  and  her  haughty  spirit  etfectually 
snbdued  by  his.  With  regard  to  their 
maxims  or  sayings,  there  is  this  essential 
difference :  Talleyrand's  were  polished  and 
prepared,  often  borrowed,  witticisms ;  De 
Ketz*s  were  either  maxims  of  state,  broad 
and  practical  in  scope  and  application, 
or  si^al  proofs  of  never-failing  presence 
of  mind  and  rare  readiness  —  as,  when 
knocked  down  in  the  tumult,  with  an  ar- 
qnebuss  levelled  at  his  head,  he  apostro- 
phized the  assailant,  an  apothecary's  lad, 
who  was  about  to  fire  Ah  maihewreux^  si 
ton  phre  te  voyait  I " 

Talleyrand  respected  the  decencies  and 
conventionalities :  De  Retz  laughed  at 
them.  Talleyrand  took  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity of  flinging  off  the  ecclesiastical 
character ;  Do  Retz  stuck  to  it,  made  it  a 
stepping-stone,  and  complacently  narrates 
his  duels  and  amours  with  an  archbishop- 
rick  at  hand  and  a  cardinal's  hat  in  pros- 
pect. Allowing  that  the  arena  on  which 
Talleyrand  figured  was  better  fitted  to 
dignify  a  public  career,  his  was  certainly 
not  a  dignified  one.  But  the  passions  of 
the  Fronde  were  like  other  passions  in 
troubled  times,  with  a  strong  infusion  of 
romance :  the  passion  of  Rochefoucauld  for 
Madame  de  Longneville,  epitomized  in  his 
^Maxims  "  and  immortalized  by  his  coup- 
let,* was  one  of  them ;  the  armies  of  the 
Fronde  were  led  by  Cond^  and  Turenne ; 
nor  can  the  riHing  of  a  great  capital,  the 
civil  commotions  which  convulse  a  great 
natron,  be  deemed  "petty  incidents''  in 
which  it  is  demrading  to  be  mixed  up.  In 
morals  and  religion  these  mundane  priests 
were  about  upon  a  par  —  Arcades  ambo  — 
and  in  assigning  the  highest  place  to  De 
Retz,  we  are  simply  proceeding  on  the 
same  principle  as  Colonel  Mannering,  when 
he  preferred  Dirk  Hatteraick  to  Glossin  as 
the  bolder  scoundrel  of  the  two. 

"If  (continues  the  reminiscent)  1  were 
to  seek  a  strongly  marked  contrast  to  the 
character,  figure,  and  speech  of  Talleyrand, 
I  might  name  Lord  Siamouth,  a  patient  of 
mine  at  the  same  period.   The  contrast  is 

•  "  Ponr  meriter  ton  ooar,  poor  pltire  a  tes  beanz 

yeux, 

J'ai  fait  la  guerre  sax  rots,  Jo  raartU  Ikite  aax 
Bienx." 


so  strong  that  the  bare  juxtaposition  look-* 
strange.  Canning's  parodies  and  epigrams 
had  not  prepared  us  to  find  "  the  Doctor  " 
taking  the  lead  in  conversation.  Yet  so  it 
was — the  scene  Lord  StowelPs  house  in 
Grafton-street,  the  doorplate  of  which  wan 
the  subject  of  Jekyll's  joke : 

**  Lord  Sidmouth  was  the  talker  of  the  party; 
but  the  whimsical  roll  of  Lord  StowelPs  mris- 
sive  shoulder,  when  utteriDg  some  interlocutory 
phrase  of  dry  humour,  was  worth  more  to  the 
eye  than  any  amount  of  speech  to  the  ear. 
Lord  Alvanley's  description  of  him,  as  *  a  oon- 
oeited  Muscovy  duok,'  had  an  amusing  personal 
reality  about  it,  felt  even  by  those  who  knew  his 
high  merits  as  a  Judge  and  master  of  interoa- 
tioual  law.  His  house  curiously  illustrated  the 
habits  of  the  miui,  in  its  utter  destitution  of  all 
the  appliances  of  luxury  or  comfort.  The  fur- 
niture was  never  either  changed  or  cleaned. 
Year  after  year  I  wrote  prescriptions  there  with 
the  same  solitary  pen  —  the  single  one,  I  believe, 
in  his  possession,  and  rarely  used  by  himself 
after  his  retirement  from  public  business.  He 
had  corresponded  with  Dr,  Johnson  early  in 
life.  Latterly  he  rarely  wrote  a  letter.  Of  so- 
ciety, even  legal,  he  had  little  or  none,  and  he 
did  not  covet  it.*' 

Lord  Stowell  (then  Dr.  Scott)  was  John- 
son's travelling  companion  from  Newcastle 
to  Edinburgh,  and  was  accidentally  pre- 
vented from  accompanying  Johnson  and 
Boswell  in  tlie  tour  to  the  Hebrides.  They 
frequently  dined  together  at  the  Mitre,  be- 
sides meeting  at  the  Club.  He  won  the 
Doctor's  heart  by  giving  Boswell,  who  was 
teazing  all  his  acquaintances  for  a  defini- 
tion of  taste,  the  following :  **  That  faculty 
of  the  mind  which  leads  a  Scotchman  to 
prefer  England  to  his  own  country."  Speak- 
ing of  investments,  he  avowed  a  marked 
predilect'on  for  "the  beautiful  simplicity 
of  the  Three  per  Cents."  He  detended 
dinners  for  public  and  local  purposes,  on 
the  ground  that  a  dinner  lubricafes  busi- 
ness. In  penuriousness  and  fondness  for 
port.  Lord  Stowell  and  his  brother  Lord 
Eldon  were  alike.  It  is  a  moot  point 
which  of  them  said  of  the  other,  in  answer 
to  the  inquiry  how  much  wine  he  could 
drink  at  a  sitting,  "  any  given  quantity." 

An  entire  chapter  of  the  "  Recollections 
is  devoted  to  the  question, "  which,  indeed, 
every  existing  generation  has  motive  and 
right  to  ask,  as  to  its  relations  of  better  or 
worse  —  morally,  intellectually  and  social- 
ly—  to  the  generation  going  before  it." 
Sir  Henry  has  supplied  materials  for  an 
answer,  rather  than  a  complete  answer  in 
itself,  and  done  so  in  a  manner  to  ward  off, 
at  all  events,  the  imputation  commonly  lev- 
elled at  elderly  moralists — that,  by  the 
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very  law  of  their  being,  they  are  eulogists 
of  the  past.  There  would  be  ample  iipol- 
ogy  for  him,  if  he  was.  It  is  undeniable 
t  lat  there  are  eras  or  cycles  of  intellectual 
excellence,  as  the  Augustan  age,  Elizabeth- 
an age,  the  age  of  Louis  Quatorze,  the  age 
of  Queen  Anne.  If  any  one  who  had 
lived  in,  and  outlived,  one  of  these  eras 
were  to  say,  during  a  blank  interval,  that 
he  discerned  symptotis  of  decline,  the  odd-i 
are  that  he  would  be  expressing  not  a  pre- 
judice, but  the  fact. 

There  was  a  period  in  Sir  Henry  Hol- 
land's past  life  when  England  could  boast 
a  constellation  of  celebrities  :  —  Byron, 
Scott,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Shelley, 
Crabbe,  Moore,  Rogers,  Procter,  Campbell, 
in  poetry;  Grey,  Grenville,  Sheridan.  Can- 
ning, Brougham,  Castlereagh,  Plunkett, 
Grattan,  Tierney,  Peel,  in  oratory  and 
statesmanship ;  Hallam,  Milman,  Southey, 
Jeffrey,  Mackintosh,  Gifford,  in  history  and 
criticism;  the  Kembles,  Keen,  Mathews, 
Farren,  Young,  Liston,  Miss  O'Neil  (Lady 
Becher),  Miss  Stevens  (Lady  Essex),  on 
the  stage ;  Jekyll,  Frere,  the  four  Smiths 
^Bobus,  Sydney,  James,  Horatio),  Theo- 
ciore  Hook,  Alvanly,  Luttrell,  Lady  Morley, 
Lady  Alborough,  in  wit;  EUenborough, 
Stowell,  Sir  William  Grant,  on  the  Bench  ; 
Scarlett,  Romilly,  and  Copley,  at  the  Bar ; 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  Constable,  Wilkic, 
Turner,  Flaxman,  Chantrey,  representing 
art ;  and  the  Iron  Dake,  the  centre  of  a 
gallant  band,  personifying  war. 

Then  came  another  not  altogether  dis- 
connected nor  wholly  extinct  period, 
when  the  reminiscent  might  have  gazed 
round  a  circle  luminous  with  the  names  of 
Melbourne,  Palmerston,  Aberdeen,  Rus- 
sell, Clarendon,  Derby,  Grote,  Macaulay, 
Froude,  Buckle,  Mahon,  (Stanhope),  Lock- 
hart,  Herschel,  Whewell,  Babbage,  Mur- 
chison,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Carlyle,  Lytton 
Balwer,  Tennyson,  Browning,  Monckton 
3iilnes,  Hood,  Eothen.  Greorge  Eliot,  Car- 
oline Norton,  Mrs.  Somerville,  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  Landseer,  Eastlake,  Maclise, 
Watts,  Millais,  Macready,  Charles  Kean, 
Fanny  Kemble,  Wigan,  0*Connell,  Shiel, 
Gladstone,  Disraeli,  Lewis,  Wilberforce, 
Cobden,  Bright.  Reverting  to  such  peri- 
ods, seeing  nothing  coming  on  to  replace 
what  is  dying  out,  no  rising  genius,  nothing 
first-rate  under  forty,  an  octogenarian 
might  be  excused  for  assuming  and  specu- 
lating on  an  undeniable  decline. 

It  will  be  understood,  of  course,  that  we 
make  a  broad  exception  for  the  physical 
sciences,  which,  (under  a  cluster  of  bright 
lights)  are  advancing  with  such  rapidity 
that "  what  yesterday  was  an  invisible  point 


is  our  goal  to-day,  and  mav  be  oor  starts 
ing  point  to-morrow.*'  Travellers  like 
Spekc,  Grant,  and  Livingstone,  —  explor- 
ers like  RawlinM)n,  Layard,  and  Strzelecki, 
have  simultaneously  extended  and  elevated 
geography.  But  this  is  far  from  implying 
a  corresponding  improvement  in  mind  ana 
morals,  or  in  the  tone,  habits,  and  consti- 
tution of  society.  Sir  Henry  Holland  has 
drawn  up  a  kind  of  debtor  and  creditor  ac- 
count without  declaring  the  balance.  Hi^ 
first  item  of  charge  is  **  the  over-crotrdwp  of 
the  London  world :  a  phrase  which  will  be 
appreciated  by  all  who  have  lived  in  its 
midst"  The  dinner-parties  and  evening 
parties,  the  gatherings  of  all  sorts  (he  con- 
tends) are  too  large  for  rational  enjoyment. 
The  upper  ten  thousand  (=jwelled  to  thir- 
ty) are  formed  by  centripetal  attraction  in- 
to crowds  resembling  mobs,  in  which  the 
finer  elements  get  mingled  with  the  coars- 
er, to  the  inevitable  deterioration  of  the 
best.  There  is  no  set  or  circle  to  impose 
laws  or  pass  sentences.  Fashion,  for  want 
of  an  autocrat,  resembles  the  lower  empire. 
The  black  sheep  of  one  quarter  may  he 
the  milk-white  lamb  of  another.  Expelled 
from  Belgravia,  she  has  only  to  pitch  her 
tent  in  Tyburnia  or  May  Fair.  Intrusive 
vulgarity,  backed  by  wealth,  has  gained  by 
this  state  of  things,  and  to  it  we  are  indebt- 
ed for  the  acclimatization  on  English  soil 
of  the  ftf'jni-monde,  on  the  discovery  of 
which  M.  Dnraas  the  younger,  the  new  Ac- 
ademician, prides  himself  as  on  the  discov- 
ery of  ft  .<tar.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  let  it 
be  remembered  that  Fashion,  in  its  hey- 
day, was  a  crushing  and  degrading,  if  a 
refining,  tyranny ;  that  its  benefits  were 
confined  to  the  privileged  few,  and  that  we 
are  well  rid  of  it,  if  the  greatest  happiness 
of  the  greatest  number  is  to  be  the  test. 

Sir  Henry  says  that  he  was  once  called 
in  to  prescribe  for  a  fair  patient  whose  ill- 
ness was  occasioned  by  the  refusal  of  a 
subscription  to  AlmackV.  A  non-medical 
friend  of  ours  was  recently  called  in  to  ad- 
vise on  a  similar  case,  —  that  of  a  young  la- 
dy who  was  fretting  herself  into  a  fever  be- 
cause she  had  not  been  invited  to  a  ball  at 
Strawberry  Hill.  As  she  happened  to  be 
very  pretty,  the  sympathizing  mistress  of 
that  classic  abode  proved  less  obdurate 
than  the  patronesses,  and  the  fitting  rem- 
edy was  applied.  But  the  material  differ- 
ence between  the  two  cases  was  this:  oar 
friend's  patient  would  have  simply  miss- 
ed a  pleasant  evening;  Sir  Henry's  was 
exposed  to  a  down-right  loss  of  cas*e.  To 
be  free  of  the  exclusive  coterie^  to  have  the 
entree  of  certain  houses,  in  her  time,  was 
like  belonging  to  the  noblesse  under  the  an- 
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deut  regime  in  Frauce.  There  are  now 
plenty  of  pleasant  houses,  with  parties  of 
all  sorts  and  sizes,  small  and  select  as  well 
as  large  and  indiscriminate:  cnltivated 
men  and  women  abound  in  every  quarter ; 
and  lines  of  demarcation  are  not  wanting, 
although  not  very  rigidly  drawn  nor  very 
strongly  guarded.  What  we  miss  are  the 
great  houses  which  were  discriminating 
without  being  exclusive. 

Although  rank  aud  wealth  still  command 
their  fair  share  of  weight  and  influence, 
the  tendency  of  recent  changes  has  been 
to  a  mingling  of  ranks  — towards  placiug 
the  middle  clasd  more  on  a  level  with  the 
higher.  Glubs  and  railroads  have  power- 
fully co-operated  in  this  direction.  Men 
of  moderate  means  now  diue  and  travel 
like  the  millionaire ;  they  need  not  envy 
the  richest  uuble  his  post-horses,  his  libra- 
ry, his  drawing-room,  or  his  cook.  The 
notion  that  men  are  lured  away  from  the 
family  circle  is  a  mistake,  for  the  percen- 
tage who  pass  their  evenings  at  clubs  is 
not  enough  to  produce  the  smallest  differ- 
ence' in  domesticity ;  and  that  club-life 
is  an  improvement  on  tavern-life  would  be 
paradoxical  to  dispute. 

An  important  step  towards  the  assimila- 
tion of  cla^sses  was  forced  upon  the  aristoc- 
racy by  the  overcrowded  state  of  what 
used  to  be  considered  the  only  gentleman- 
like callings  and  professions : 

•*She  (the  Daohess  in  <  Lothair  *)  frets  her- 
0^  too  much  about  her  boys :  she  does  not 
know  what  to  do  with  them.  They  will  not  go 
into  the  Church,  and  they  have  not  fortune  for 
the  Guards. 

« I  uuderstood  that  Lord  Plantagenet  was  to 
be  a  civil  eugineer,*  said  Lady  Corisande. 

*  And  Lord  Albert  Victor  to  have  a  sheep- 
walk  in  Australia,'  continued  Lidy  St.  Jerome.'* 

There  are  Lords  in  trade  and  Ilonoura- 
bies  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  Levelling 
doctrines  and  pseudo-liberality  apart,  is 
this  precisely  as  it  should  be  V  Noblesite 
Mige.  There  was  a  time-honored  custom 
in  Bretagny  for  a  noble,  about  to  engage  in 
trade,  to  lay  down  his  titles  and  armorial 
bearings,  not  to  be  resumed  until  the 
derogatory  occupation  had  been  definitive- 
ly abandoned.  There  was  good  sense  and 
far-sighted  policy  in  this  custom,  although 
modern  manners  may  not  admit  of  its  re- 
vival. Commerce  has  not  gained  in  public 
estimatiou  of  laie  years,  notwithstanding 
this  accession  of  rank  and  title.  "  It  is 
•  gone,  that  chastity  of  (mercantile)  honour, 
which  felt  a  stain  like  a  wound."  To  rig 
the  market,  to  circulate  a  delusive  prospec- 
tos,  involves  no  loss  of  credit)  unless 


there  come  a  crash  ;  and  then  the  judicious 
speculator,  who  has  sold  his  shares  at  pre- 
mium, can  safely  laugh  at  the  dupes : 

**  Populos  me  sibiUt;  at  mihi  plaudo 
Ipse  domi,  simai  ao^nummos  contemplor  in 
aro4." 

We  cordially  go  along  with  Sir  Henry 
Holland  in  deprecating  the  neglect  of  Eng- 
lish Classics,  the  want  of  familiarity  with 
Milton,  Pope,  Drydeu,  Swift,  Addison,  and 
even  Shakespeare  (now  that  he  has  nearly 
dropped  out  of  the  acting  drama)  whicn 
is  hourly  betrayed  by  cultivated  people  in 
society,  and  most  especially  by  writers  for 
the  periodical  press.  And  yet,  we  equally 
agree  with  him,  the  vast  amount  of  talent, 
knowledge,  and  wit  expended  in  journal- 
ism is  one  of  the  most  notable  character- 
istics of  the  times.  The  English  newspa- 
pers have  well  nigh  realized  Benjamin 
Constant's  axiom :  The  Press  is  the  tri- 
bune enlarged  :  speech  is  the  vehicle  of  in- 
telligence, and  intelligence  is  the  mistress 
of  the  world."  As  vehicles  of  intelligence, 
as  work-shops  of  opinion,  as  mirrors  of 
passing  events,  as  the  arena  in  which  con- 
Hicting  notions  and  theories  are  fought 
out,  they  supply  the  best  possible  materials 
for  seli-government,  if  (as  may  be  plausi- 
bly contended)  they  do  not  practically 
and  substantially  constitute  it.  Chatham 
protested  in  his  loftiest  strain  against  call- 
ing the  Lords  and  Commons  of  England  to- 
gether to  register  the  decrees  of  *•  one  too 
powerful  subject."  He  would  protest  in 
vain  against  their  being  called  together  to 
register  the  decrees  of  the  Press.  But  it 
is  the  Press  distilling  the  essence  of  books, 
speeches,  and  reviews — the  Press,  to 
which  we  all  of  us  contribute  in  some 
shape  —  the  Press,  representing  the  en- 
lightened minority  of  the  nation,  the  pro- 
vincial equally  with  the  metropolitan  press, 
that  holds  this  sovereignty  and  dictates  its 
conclusions  or  its  will. 

Admirably  as  many  of  the  local  newS;- 
papers  are  written  and  conducted,  they 
are  mainly  indebted  for  their  elevation  to 
the  electric  telegraph,  which  places  them, 
in  point  of  information,  on  a  footing  of 
equality  and  gives  them  the  start  in  time. 
At  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Liverpool, 
Bristol,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Dublin  —  at 
all  the  great  towns  and  cities  except  Lon- 
don —  the  merchant  relies  perforce  on  the 
local  paper  for  his  news,  and  takes  the 
London  paper  (when  he  takes  it)  as  a 
luxury. 

Sir  Henry  avoids  the  nice  question  of 
social  morality,  hut  he  is  severe  on  modern 
dress,  male  and  female.   Men  dress  care- 
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lessly  and  negligently,  whilst  women  ore 
guilty  of  exoessea  which  are  both  inexcus* 
able  and  anaccoantable ;  such,  for  exaor.ple, 
as  the  unhealthy  and  unbecoming  practice 
of  heaping  masses  of  artificial  hair  upon 
their  heads.  We  speak  within  compass 
when  we  say  that  the  dress  of  a  woman 
of  fashion  costs  three  times  what  it  did 
thirty  years  since ;  and  the  problem  where 
some  of  them  find  the  means  of  payment  is 
one  which,  although  frequently  raiKcd,  it 
might  be  deemed  indelicate  to  discuss.  This 
extravagance,  being  carried  farthest  by 
fast"  people,  may  be  connected  with  that 
"  increased  fastutsu  of  living  "  which  has 
grown  up  in  all  classes  and  occupations. 

**  Looking  especially  at  home,  we  find  that 
the  augmeDted  speed  and  hurry  of  looomotion 
(and  I  can  affirm  that  people  walk  faster  in  the 
London  streets  than  they  did  when  I  first  knew 
these  great  thoroughfares)  is  carried  into  every 
other  department  of  life  ;  politics,  commerce, 
literature,  science,  professional  and  social  exist- 
ence. The  loiterers  in  life  are  fewer,  and  the 
charm  of  a  tranquil  leisure  is  less  appreciated 
and  sought  after.  The  country  life  of  England 
has  also  undergone  various  alteration.  Country- 
houses,  if  not  left  vacant  for  the  year,  are  peo- 
pled for  a  shorter  time  than  horetofore." 

When  Fox  was  expatiating  on  the  pleas- 
ure of  lying  on  the  lawn  at  St.  Anne's 
Hill,  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  Sheri- 
dan objected  —  "  And  whv  the  book  ?  " 
He  would  find  few  sympathizers  amongst 
the  existing  race  of  politicians.  At  the 
same  time  we  do  not  think  that  coun- 
try-house life  has  deteriorated,  although 
shortened  by  the  habit  of  passing  the 
early  autumn  abroad.  Even  here,  how- 
ever, there  is  too  much  movement;  too 
much  hurrying  from  house  to  house. 
The  late  General  Phipps  made  it  a  rule 
never  to  accept  an  invitation  for  a  less 
period  than  would  cover  the  expense  of 
posting  at  the  rate  of  a  day  for  every  ten 
miles.  A  tariff  on  the  same  principle, 
adapted  to  I'ailroad  travelling,  should  be 
laid  down.  To  turn  to  graver  topics,  our 
attention  is  invited  to  the  influence  of 
physical  science  in  promoting  a  more 
general  and  more  earnest  call  for  proof  in 
matters  which  peculiarly  belong  to  faith. 
We  are  also  told  to  mark  the  altered  tone 
and  direction  of  religious  controversy, 
which,  no  longer  content  to  deal  with 
forms  or  abstruse  doctrines,  roughly  grap- 
ples with  the  Scriptures,  their  history, 
their  inspiration,  and  their  truth  :  — 

**  Decliaing,  as  I  must,  all  speculation  as  to 
the  causes  and  future  results  of  the  changes  just 
described,  I  am  bound  to  notice  one  present 


I  good  arising  out  of  them,  in  the  increased  Mai 
I  and  activity  of  the  Clergy  at  Urge  —  an  effect 
m  ule  known  to  me  professionally  as  well  as  hj 
!  general  observation.  These  qualities  would  be 
still  more  beneficial  in  their  influence  were  they 
less  alloyed  by  those  sectarian  struggles  and  ha- 
treds which  dishonour  religion  now,  as  tbej 
have  done  at  every  preceding  period  of  eode- 
siastical  history.'* 

If  ecclesiastical  history  leaves  an  un- 
favourable impression  by  recording  the 
intestine  divisions  of  Churches,  it  bears 
strong  evidence  to  the  innate  strength  of 
revealed  religion,  by  showinsj  how  often  it 
has  recovered  and  righted  itself,  when, 
like  a  tempest-tossed  snip,  it  seemed  on 
the  point  of  sinkins.  Its  alternating  for- 
tunes have  been  clearly  traced,  and  the 
logical  conclusion  admirably  deduced,  by 
Canon  Liddon,  in  the  series  of  lectures 
which  he  has  recently  delivered  at  St 
Paul's. 

Arguing  h  priori^  it  might  be  inferred 
that  the  growing  demand  for  positive 
proof  would  be  fatal  to  imposture  and 
quackery.   But  the  contrary  is  the  fact. 

It  is  curious  to  note  how  periodical  these 
epidemic  visitations  of  miracle  have  be- 
come.  Mesmeric  visions  and  prophecies, 
clairvoyance,  spirit-rappings,  table-turn- 
ings and  liftings,  succeed  one  another  in 
popular  fashion,  with  certain  intervals 
between,  to  allow  prior  detections  to  be 
forgotten,  and  to  catch  the  credulous  of  a 
new  generation."   The  last  visitation  of 
Spiritualism  has  proved  both  virulent  and 
widespread  ;  exposure  has  proved  power- 
less a!4  an  antidote,  and  (as  shown  in  our 
last  Number)  the  epidemic  has  recently 
broken  out,  with  aggravated  symptoms, 
in  the  very  stronghold  of  science,  the 
Royal  Society  itself.    **In  all  supersti- 
tions," says  Lord  Bacon, "  wise  men  follow 
fooU."    Learned  men,  who  are  not  necessa- 
rily wise  men,  occasionally  do:  they  also 
occasionally  follow  rogues;  and  there  is 
consequently  little  cause  for  wonder  when 
a  combination  of  folly  and  roguery,  hke 
Spiritualism,  counts  oistinguisbed  prose- 
lytes by  the  score.    It  is  the  eternal  in- 
eradicable liability  to  such  delusions  that 
renders  the  human  mind  essentially  the 
same  in  all  ages;  we  fear  we  must  say 
nearly  the  same  of  the  heart.    What  re- 
liance can  be  placed  on  education  for 
thoroughly  purifying  or  perfecting  either, 
when  we  so  frequently  see  the  most  highly 
educated  men  setting  the  worst  example 
to  the  rest?  Knowledge  may  prove  a 
panacea  for  the  social  errors  or  abuses 
which  proceed  from  ignorance,  and  their 
name  is  legion ;  but,  assuming  its  nniver 
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sal  difiusion,  it  will  hardly  endow  the 
people  at  large  with  the  qualities  which 
have  been  found  wanting  in  the  wisest, 
brightest:  in  a  Bacon,  a  Brougham,  a 
Voltaire,  a  Pope.  It  will  not  render  them 
proof  against  ranity,  cupidity,  or  caprice ; 
It  will  not  confer  honour  or  integrity. 
They  will  not  perforce  become  provident 
and  self-sacrificin^i: ;  habitually  foregoing 
immediate  personal  gratification  for  gen- 
eral and  lasting  good.  Knowledge  will 
clear  the  surface  without  penetrating  to 
the  core.   As  for  legislation  — 

How  small  of  all  that  human  hearts  endure. 
That  part  whioh  laws  or  kings  can  cause  or 
cure." 

Or,  to  adopt  Mr.  Gladstone's  words  in  his 
Greenwich  speech  :  "  The  social  problems 
which  confront  us.  are  many  and  formida- 
ble. Let  the  Government  labour  to  its 
uttermost,  let  the  Legislature  spend  days 
and  nights  in  your  service ;  but  after  the 
very  l^3t  has  been  achieved,  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  English  father  is  to  be 
the  father  of  a  happy  family,  and  the 
centre  of  a  united  home,  is  a  question 
which  must  depend  mainly  upon  him- 
self." The  grand  hour  of  trial  for  so- 
ciety will  be  when  all  bad  laws  shall 
bave  been  abolished,  when  all  material- 
obstructions  to  progress  shall  have  been 
removed,  when  the  baffled  demagogue, 
Tainly  looking  round  for  a  public  griev- 
ance, shall  be  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  invaluable  adage :  Let  every  man's 
reform,  like  his  charity,  begin  at  home, 
and  society,  like  Thames  water,  will  purify 
itself."  Public  or  political  virtue  repo-^es 
on  a  different  foundation  from  private  or 
domestic  virtue :  the  one  must  grow  spon- 
taneously, the  other  may  be  promoted  or 
enforced ;  and  the  problem  started  by  Sir 
Henry  Holland's  retrospect,  the  problem 
to  be  solved  by  the  England  of  the  future, 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  whether  the 
highest  civilization  can  overcome  the  vices 
and  weaknesses  which  we  have  been  taught 
to  believe  inherent  in  mankind. 


From  The  Comhill  Magazine. 
STOBr  OF  THE  PLEBISCITE. 

TOLD  BT  OKI  OP  THE  SBVBN  MILUON  FIVfc  HUN- 
DRED THOUSAND  WHO  VOTED  **  TBS.*' 

VII. 

Ox  that  day  we  had  more  alarms  yet. 
Between  one  and  two  o'clock,  standing  be- 
fore my  mill,  I  fancied  I  could  hear  a  drum 


beating  up  the  valley.  All  the  village  was 
lamenting,  and  crying,  "  Here  are  the  Prus- 
sians 1 " 

All  along  the  street  people  were  coming 
out,  gazing,  listening ;  boys  ran  into  the 
woods,  mothers  screamed.  A  few  men 
more  fearful  than  the  rest  went  off  too, 
each  with  a  loaf  under  his  arm ;  women 
raised  their  hands  to  heaven,  calling  them 
back,  and  declaring  they  would  go  with 
them.  And  whilst  I  was  gazing  upon  this 
sad  spectacle,  suddenly  two  carts  came  up, 
full  gallop,  from  the  valley  of  Graufthal. 

It  was  the  noise  of  these  two  vehicles 
that  I  had  mistaken  for  drums  approach- 
ing. A  week  later  I  should  not  have  made 
this  mistake,  for  the  Germans  steal  along 
like  wolves:  there  is  no  drumming  or 
bugling,  as  with  us  ;  and  you  have  twenty 
thousand  men  on  your  hands  before  you 
know  it. 

The  people  riding  in  the  carts  were  cry- 
ing, ^*The  Prussians  are  at  the  back  of 
the  saw-mills  1 " 

They  could  be  heard  afar  off ;  especially 
the  women,  who  raised  themselves  iu  the 
cart,  throwing  up  their  hands. 

At  a  hundred  yards  from  the  mill  the 
cart  stopped,  and  recognizing  Father  Die- 
mer,  municipal  councillor,  who  was  driv- 
ing, I  cried  to  him,  Hallo,  Piemer  1  pull 
up  a  moment.  What  is  going  on  down 
there  ? " 

"The  Prussians  are  coming,  Monsieur 
le  Maire,^'  he  said. 

**  Oh,  well,  well,  if  they  must  come  soon- 
er or  later,  what  does  it  signify  ?  Do  come 
down." 

He  came  down,  and  told  me  that  he  had 
been  that  morning  to  the  forest-house  of 
Domenthal  in  his  conveyance,  to  fetch 
away  his  wife  and  daughter  who  had  been 
staying  there  with  relations  for  a  few 
days ;  and  that  on  his  way  back  he  had  seen 
in  a  little  valley,  the  Fischbachel,  Prussians, 
their  arms  piled,  resting  on  the  edge  of 
the  wood,  making  themselves  at  home; 
which  had  made  him  gallop  away  in  a 
hurry. 

That  was  what  he  had  seen. 

Then .  other  men  came  up,  woodmen, 
who  said  that  they  were  some  of  our  own 
light  infantry,  and  that  Diemer  had  made 
a  mistake ;  then  more  arrived,  declaring 
that  they  were  Prussians ;  and  so  it  went 
on  till  night. 

About  seven  o'clock  I  saw  an  old  French 
soldier,  the  last  who  came  through  our 
village;  his  leg  was  bandaged  with  a 
handkerdhief.  and  he  sat*  upon  the  bench 
before  my  house  asking  me  for  a  piece  of 
bread  and  a  glass  of  water,  for  the  love  of 
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God !  I  went  directly  and  told  Gr^el  to 
fetch  him  bread  and  wine.  She  poured 
out  the  wine  herself  for  this  poor  fellow, 
who  was  suffering  sreat  pain.  He  had 
a  ball  in  his  leg ;  anu,  in  truth,  the  wound 
smelt  badly,  for  he  had  not  been  able  to 
dress  it,  and  he  had  dragged  himself 
through  the  woods  from  Woerth. 

He  had  eaten  nothing  for  twenty-four 
hours,  and  told  us  that  the  colonel  of  his 
regiment  had  fallen,  crying,  "Friends, 
you  are  badly  commanded !  Cease  to  obey 
your  generals  1 " 

He  only  rested  for  a  few  minutes,  not  to 
let  his  leg  grow  Btifif^  and  went  on  his  weary 
way  to  Phalsbourg. 

He  was  the  last  French  soldier  that  I 
saw  after  the  battle  of  Reichshoffen. 

At  night  we  were  told  that  the  peasants 
of  Graufthal  had  found  a  gnn  stuck  ^fast 
in  the  valley;  and  two  hours  later,  whilst 
We  were  supping,  our  neighbour  Katel 
came  in  pale  as  death,  crying,  "  The  Prus- 
sians are  at  your  door  I  " 

Then  I  went  out.  Ten  or  fifteen  Uhlans 
were  standing  there  smoking  their  short 
wooden  pipes,  and  watering  their  horses 
at  the  mul-stream. 

Imagine  my  surprise,  especially  when 
one  of  these  Uhlans  began  to  greet  me  in 
bad  Prussian- Germ  an :  "  Oho  I  good  even- 
ing, Monsieur  ie  Maire  I  I  hope  you  have 
been  pretty  well.  Monsieur  lo  Maire,  since 
I  last  nad  not  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  ?  " 

He  was  the  officer  of  the  troop.  My 
wife  and  Grddel,  too,  were  looking  from 
the  door.  As  I  made  no  answer,  he  said, 
**  And  Mademoiselle  Gr6del  I  here  you  are, 
as  fresh  and  as  happy  as  ever.  I  suppose 
you  still  sing  morning  and  evening,  while 
you  are  washing  up  ?  *' 

Then  Gredel,  who  has  sood  eyes,  cried, 
It  is  that  great  knave  wno  came  to  take 
views  in  our  country  last  year  with  his  lit- 
tle box  on  four  long  legs  1 " 

And,  even  in  the  dusk,  I  could  recognize 
one  of  those  German  photographers  who 
travelled  about  the  mountains  a  few 
months  before,  taking  the  likenesses  of  all 
our  village  folks.  This  man's  name  was 
Otto  Krell ;  he  was  tall,  pale,  and  thin,  his 
nose  was  like  a  razor-back,  and  he  had  a 
way  of  winking  with  his  left  eye  while 
paying  you  compliments.  Ah  I  the  scoun- 
drel I  it  was  he,  indeed,  and  now  he  was 
an  Uhlan  officer ;  when  Gredel  had  spoken, 
I  recognized  him  perfectly. 

"  Exactly  so.  Mademoiselle  Gredel,"  said 
he,  from  his  tall  horse.  "  It  is  I  myself. 
You  would  have,  made  a  good  gendarme ; 
you  would  have  known  a  rogue  from  an 
honest  man  in  a  moment." 


He  burst  out  laughing,  and  Gredel  said, 

Speak  in  a  language  I  can  understand ;  I 
cannot  make  out  your  patois." 

*^  But  you  understand  very  well  the 
patois  of  Monsieur  Jean  Baptiste  Werner,** 
answered  this  gallows-bird,  making  a  grim- 
ace, How  is  he,  this  good  Monsieur 
Jean  Baptiste  ?  Is  he  in  as  good  spirits  as 
ever  ?  Have  you  still  got  your  little  like- 
ness of  him,  you  know,  close  to  your  heart 
—  that  young  gentleman,  I  mean,  that  I 
had  to  take  three  times,  because  he  never 
came  out  handsome  enough  V  " 

Then  Gredel,  ashamed,  ran  into  the 
house,  and  my  wife  took  refuge  in  her 
room. 

Then  he  said  to  me,  ^  I  am  glad 
to  see  you.  Monsieur  le  Maire,  in  such 
excellent  health.  I  came  to  you,  first  of 
all,  to  wish  you  cood-morning  ;  but  then, 
I  must  acknowledge,  my  visit  has  another 
object." 

And  as  I  still  answered  nothing,  be- 
ing too  full  of  indignation,  he  asked 

me : 

Have  you  still  got  t^ose  nice  Swiss 
cows?  splendid  animals!  and  the  twenty- 
five  sheep  you  had  last  year  V  *' 

I  understood  in  a  moment  what  he  was 
driving  at,  and  I  cried ;  **  We  have  noth-  . 
ing  at  all ;  there  is  nothing  in  this  village ; 
we  are  all  ruined ;  we  cannot  furnish  you 
a  single  thing." 

**  Oh  I  come  now,  please  don't  be  angry. 
Monsieur  Weber.  I  took  your  likeness 
with  your  scarlet  waistcoat  and  your  great 
square  cut  coat ;  I  know  you  very  well  in- 
deed! you  are  a  fine  fellow!  I  have  or- 
ders to  inform  you  that  to-morrow  morn- 
ing 15,000  men  will  call  here  to  take  re- 
freshment; that  they  are  fond  of  good 
beef  and  mutton,  and  that  they  are  not 
above  eating  good  white  bread,  and  wine 
of  Alsace,  nor  vegetables,  nor  coffi^e,  nrr 
French  cigars.  On  this  paper  you  will 
find  a  list  of  what  they  want.  So  yon  had 
better  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
to  satisfy  them  ;  or  else,  Monsieur  le  Maire, 
they  will  help  themselves  to  your  cows, 
even  if  they  have  to  go  and  look  for  tbem 
in  the  woods  of  Biechelberg,  where  yoa 
have  sent  them ;  they  will  help  themselves 
to  your  sacks  of  flour  and  your  wine,  that 
nice  lig'it  wine  of  Rikevir;  they  will  take 
everything,  and  then  they  will  burn  dowa 
your  house.  Take  my  advice,  welcome 
them  as  German  brothers,  coming  to  de- 
liver you  from  French  bondage :  for  yoa 
are  Germans,  Monsieur  Weber,  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  Therefore  prepare 
this  requisition  yourself.  If  you  want  a 
thing  done  well,  do  it  yourself;  you  will 
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find  this  plan  a  saving  to  yourself.  It  is 
out  of  friendship  to  yon,  as  a  German 
brother,  and  in  return  for  the  good  dinner 
yon  gave  me  last  year,  that  I  say  this. 
And  now,  good-nighU" 

lie  turned  round  to  his  men,  and  all  to- 
gether filed  off-  in  the  darkness,  going  up 
by  the  left  towards  Berlingen. 

Then,  without  ever  going  into  my  own 
house,  I  ran  to  my  cousin's,  to  tell 
him  what  had  happened.  He  was  going 
to  bed. 

"  Well,  what  is  the  matter  ?  "  said 
he. 

Completely  upset,  I  told  him  the  visit  I 
had  had.  from  those  robbers,  and  what  de- 
mands they  had  made.  My  cousin  and  his 
wife  listened  attentively:  then  George, 
after  a  minute's  thought,  said :  Christian, 
force  is  force  I  If  lo,000  men  are  to  pass 
here,  it  means  that  15,000  will  pass  by 
Metting,  15,000  by  Quatre  Vents,  15.000 
by  Lutzelbourg,  and  so  forth.  We  are  in- 
vaded ;  Phalsbourg  will  be  blockadL^d,  and 
if  we  stir,  we  shall  be  knocked  on  the  head 
without  notice  before  we  can  count  ten. 
What  would  you  have  ?  It*s  war  I  Those 
who  lose  must  pay  the  bill.  The  good 
men  who  have  been  plundering  us  for 
eighteen  years  have  lost  for  us,  and  we 
are  going  to  pay  for  them ;  that  is  plain 
enough.  Only,  if  we  make  grimaces  while 
we  pay,  they  ask  more ;  and  if  we  go  to  work 
without  much  grumbling,  they  will  shave 
08  not  quite  so  close :  they  will  pretend 
to  treat  us  with  consideration  and  indul- 
gence ;  they  won't  rob  quite  so  roughly ; 
they  will  be  a  little  more  gentle  and  strip 
you  with  more  civility.  I  have  seen  that 
in  my  campaigns.  Here  is  the  advice 
which  I  give,  for  vour  own  and  everybody 
else's  interest.  First  of  all,  this  very  even- 
in  g*  yon  must  send  for  your  cows  from  the 
Biechelberg ;  you  will  tell  David  Hertz  to 
drive  the  two  best  to  his  slaughter-house ; 
and  when  the  Prussians  come  and  they 
have  seen  these  two  fine  animals,  David 
will  kill  them  before  their  eyes.  He  will 
distribute  the  pieces  under  the  orders  of 
the  commanders.  That  will  just  make 
broth  in  the  morning  for  the  15,000  men, 
and  if  that  is  not  enough,  send  for  my 
best  cow.  All  the  village  will  be  pleased, 
and  they  will  say,  "  The  mayor  and  his 
cousin  are  sacrificing  themselves  for  the 
commune.' " 

**  That  will  be  a  very  good  beginning ; 
but  then  as  we  shall  have  begun  with  our- 
selves, and  nobody  can  make  any  objection 
after  that,  you  had  better  put  an  ox  of 
Placiard's  under  requisition,  then  a  cow  of 
Jean  Adam's,  then  another  of  Father  Die- 


mer's,  and  so  on,  in  proportion  to  their 
wants ;  and  that  will  go  on  till  the  end  of 
the  cows,  the  oxen,  the  pigs,  the  sheep  and 
the  goats.  And  you  must  do  th^  same 
with  the  bread,  the  flour,  the  vegetables, 
the  wine;  always  beginning  at  you  and 
me.  It  is  sad,  it  is  a  great  trouble ;  but 
his  Majesty  the  Emperor,  his  ministers,  his 
relations,  his  friends  and  acquaintances 
have  gambled  away  our  hay,  our  straw, 
our  cattle,  our  money,  our  meadows,  our 
houses,  our  sons,  and  ourselves,  pretending 
all  the  while  to  consult  us ;  they  have  lost 
like  fools :  they  never  kept  their  eye  on 
the  game,  because  their  own  little  provi- 
sion was  already  laid  by,  somewhere  in 
Switzerland,  in  Italy,  in  England,  or  else- 
where ;  and  they  risked  nothing  but  that 
vast  flock,  which  they  were  always  accus- 
tomed to  shear,  and  which  they  call  the 
people.  Well,  my  poor  Christian,  that 
flock  is  ourselves  —  we  peasants  I  If  I 
were  younger;  if  I  could  make  forced 
marches  as  I  did  at  thirty,  I  should  join 
the  army  and  fight;  but  in  the  present 
state  of  things,  all  I  can  do  is,  like  you,  to 
bow  down  my  back,  with  a  heart  full  of 
wrath,  until  the  nation  has  more  sense 
and  appoints  other  chiefs  to  command." 

The  advice  of  George  met  with  my 
approbation,  and  I  sent  the  herdsman  to 
fetch  my  cows  at  the  Biechelberg.  I  told 
him  besides  to  give  notice  to  the  principal 
inhabitants  that  if  they  did  not  bring  back 
their  beasts  to  the  village,  the  Prussians 
would  go  themselves  and  fetch  them,  be 
cause  they  knew  the  country  roads  better 
than  ourselves;  and  that  they  would  put 
into  the  pot  first  of  all  the  cattle  of  those 
who  did  not  come  forward  willingly. 

My  wife  and  Gr^del  were  standing  by 
as  I  gave  this  order  to  Martin  Kopp ;  they 
exclaimed  against  it.  saying  that  I  was  los« 
ing  my  senses ;  but  I  had  more  sense  than 
they  had,  and  I  followed  the  advice  of 
George,  who  had  never  misled  me. 

It  was  on  the  night  of  the  9th  to  the 
10th  of  Aucu^t,  that  the  small  fortress  of 
Lichtenberg,  defended  by  a  few  veterans 
without  ammunition,  opened  its  gates  to 
the  Prussians ;  that  MacMahon  left  Sarre- 
bourg  with  the  remainder  of  his  force^^, 
without  blowing  up  the  tunnel  at  Arche- 
viller,  because  his  Majesty's  orders  had 
not  arrived;  that  the  Germans,  concen- 
trated at  Saverne,  after  extending  right 
and  left  from  Phalsbourg,  sent  first  their 
Uhlans  by  the  valley  of  Lutzelbourg  to  in- 
spect the  railway,  supposing  that  it  would 
have  been  blown  up,  then  sent  an  engine 
through  the  tunnel,  then  ventured  a  train 
laden  with  stones,  and  were  much  a^ton- 
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ished  to  find  it  arriving  in  Lorraine  with- 
out difficulty;  that  MacMahon  made  hi^ 
retreat  on  foot,  whilst  they  advanced  on 
trucks  and  carriages ;  and  that  they  were 
aole  to  send  on  their  guns,  their  stores, 
their  provisions,  their  horses  and  their  men 
towards  Paris;  maintaining  their  troops 
by  exhausting  the  provisions  of  Alsace  and 
the  other  side  of  the  Vosges.  These 
things  we  learned  afterwards. 

That  same  night  the  Prussians  put  their 
first  guns  into  battery  at  the  Quatre  Vents 
to  bombard  the  town,  whilst  they  went 
completely  round  to  the  other  side,  by  the 
fine  road  over  the  Falberg,  which  seemed 
to  have  been  constructed  through  the 
forest  expressly  for  their  convenience. 

They  lost  no  time,  examined  and  in- 
spected everything,  and  found  everything 
in  perfect  order  to  suit  their  convenience. 

That  night  passed  away  quietly;  they  had 
too  many  things  to  look  after  to  trouble 
themselves  about  our  little  village  hidden 
in  the  woods,  knowing  well  that  we  could 
neither  run  away  nor  defend  ourselves ; 
for  all  our  young  men  were  in  the  town, 
and  we  were  unarmed  and  without  any 
material  of  war.  They  left  us  to  be  gob- 
bled up  whenever  they  liked. 

Many  have  maintained  and  still  believe 
that  wo  have  been  delivered  up  to  the 
Germans  in  exchange  for  Belgium,  because 
Alsace,  according  to  the  Emperor,  was  a 
German  and  Lutheran  country,  and  Bel- 
gium, French  and  Catholic.  But  cousin 
George  has  always  said  that  these  conjec- 
tures were  erroneous,  and  that  our  misfor- 
tunes arose  entirely  from  the  thievishness 
of  the  Government;  and  chiefly  of  those 
who,  under  colour  of  upholding  the  dy- 
nasty, were  making  a  good  bag,  granted 
themselves  pensions,  enriched  themselves 
by  sweeping  strokes  of  cunning,  and  be- 
came great  men  at  a  cheap  rate :  and  also 
from  the  folly  of  the  people,  who  were 
kepi  steeped  in  ignorance,  to  make  them 
praise  the  tricks  and  the  robberies  of  the 
rest. 

My  opinion  ft  the  same. 

It  was  the  cupidity  of  some  in  depriv- 
ing the  country  of  a  powerful  and  numer- 
ous army,  able  to  defend  us ;  whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  deprived  what  armjr 
there  was  of  provisions,  arms,  and  muni- 
tions of  war:  surely  this  was  enough  1 
There  is  no  need  to  go  further  to  seek  for 
the  causes  of  our  shame  and  our  mis- 
eries. 

Therefore  our  cattle  returned  from  the 
Biechelberg  in  obedience  to  my  orders; 
and  my  two  best  cows  waited  in  the 
stable,  eating  a  few  handfuls  of  hay,  until 


the  first  requisition  of  the  Prussians  should 
arrive. 

The  village  people  who  saw  this  highly 
Approved  of  my  conduct,  never  imagining 
Ihnt  their  turn  would  come  so  soon. 

Time  passed  away,  and  it  was  supposed 
that  this  quiet  might  last  a  good  while, 
when  a  squadron  of  Prussian  lancers,  and, 
a  little  further  on,  a  squadron  of  hussars, 
appeared  at  the  bottom  of  our  valley. 
For  an  advanced  guard  they  had  a  few 
Uhlans,  —  an  order  which  we  have  since 
noticed  they  ob^^erved  constantly;  three 
hundred  paces  to  the  front  road  two  horse- 
men, each  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand  rening 
on  the  thigh,  and  who  halted  from  time  to 
time  to  question  people,  threatening  to  kiH 
them  if  they  did  not  give  plain  answers  to 
their  question-) ;  and  behind  them  came 
the  main  body,  always  at  the  same  dis- 
tance. 

We,  standing  under  our  projecting 
eaves,  or  leaning  out  of  our  windows 
men,  women,  and  children,  gased  upon  the 
men  who  were  coming  to  devour  us,  to 
ruin  us,  and  strip  the  very  flesh  off  our 
bones.  It  was,  as  it  were,  the  Plebiscite 
advancing  upon  us  under  our  own  eyea, 
armed  with  pistol  and  sword,  the  guns 
and  the  bayonets  behind. 

First  the  cavalry  extended  from  the  hill 
at  Berlingen  to  the  Graufthal,  to  W^hem, 
to  Mittelbronn,  and  farther  still ;  then 
marched  up  several  regiments  of  inifantry, 
their  black  and  white  standards  flying. 

We  were  watching  all  this  without  stir- 
ring. The  officers,  in  spiked  helmeta,  were 
galloping  to  and  fro  carrying  orders ;  the 
cur^  Daniel,  in  his  presbytery,  had  lifted 
his  little  white  blinas,  and  our  neighbour 
Katel  exclaimed,  Dear,  dear,  one  would 
never  have  thought  there  could  be  so 
many  heretics  in  the  world." 

This  is  exactly  the  state  of  ignorance 
kept  up  amongst  us  from  generation  to 
generation :  making  people  believe  that 
there  was  nobody  in  the  universe  besides 
themselves;  that  we  were  a  thousand  to 
one,  and  that  our  religion  was  universaL 
Pure  and  simple  folly,  upheld  by  lies ! 

It  was  a  great  help  to  us  to  have  such 
grand  notions  about  ourselves  I  It  made 
us  feel  enormously  stroni^  I 

But  hypocrites  c  m  always  get  out  of 
their  scrapes  :  they  vanish  in  the  distance 
with  well-lined  pockets,  and  their  victims 
are  left  behind  sticking  in  the  mud  up  to 
the  chin  I 

Since  our  reverend  fathers,  the  Jesuits, 
have  so  many  spies  posted  about  in  the 
world,  they  should  have  told  us  how  strong 
the  heretics  were,  and  not  snffared  ns  to 
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belieye  until  tlie  last  that  we  were  the 
odIj  masters  of  the  earth.  But  they  con- 
sidered :  These  French  fools  will  allow 
themselves  to  be  hacked  down  to  the  very 
last  man  for  our  honour ;  they  will  drive 
back  the  Lutherans ;  and  then  we  shall 
make  a  great  figure  :  the  Holy  Father 
will  be  infallible,  and  we  shall  rule  under 
his  name." 

These  things  are  so  evident  now,  that 
one  is  almost  ashamed  to  mention  them. 

As  soon  as  the  cavalry  were  posted  on 
the  heights  of  the  place,  at  the  rear  of  the 
hills,  the  infantry  regiments,  standing 
with  ordered  arms,  began  to  march  off. 

I  could  hear  from  my  door  the  loud 
Toicea  of  the  officers,  the  neighing  of  the 
horses,  and  the  departure  of  the  battalions 
which  filed  ofi^  keeping  step  in  admirable 
order.  Ah  I  if  our  ofl^cers  had  been  as 
highly  trained,  and  our  soldiers  as  firmly 
disciplined  as  the  Germans,  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  would  still  have  been  Freach. 

I  may  be  told  that  a  good  patriot  ought 
to  refrain  from  saying  such  things;  but 
what  IB  the  use  of  hiding  facts  ?  Would 
hiding  them  prevent  them  from  being 
true  V  I  say  these  things  on  purpose  to 
open  people's  eyes.  If  we  want  to  recover 
what  we  have  lost,  everything  must  be 
changed;  our  officers  must  be  educated, 
cmr  soldiers  disciplined,  our  contractors 
must  supply  stores,  clothing,  and  provis- 
ions without  blunders  and  deficiencies,  or 
if  they  fail  they  must  be  shot :  the  life  of 
a  brave  and  generous  nation  is  better 
worth  than  that  of  a  knave,  whose  igno- 
rance, laziness,  or  cupidity  may  cause  the 
loss  of  provinces. 

We  must  have  a  large,  national  army, 
like  that  of  the  Germans,  and,  to  possess 
this  army,  every  man  mu^it  serve ;  the 
cripples  and  deformed  in  offices;  every 
man  besides,  in  the  ranks.  Full  permis- 
sion must  be  given  to  wear  spectacles, 
which  do  not  hinder  a  man  from  fighting ; 
and  citizens,  as  well  as  workmen  and  peas- 
ants, must  come  under  fire.  Unless  we 
do  this,  we  shall  be  beaten  —  beaten  again, 
and  utterly  ruined  I 

And  above  all,  as  cousin  George  said, 
we  must  place  at  the  head  of  afiairs  a  man 
with  a  cool  head,  a  warm  heart,  and  great 
experience ;  in  whose  eyes  the  honour  of 
the  nation  shall  be  above  his  own  interest, 
and  on  whose  words  all  men  may  rely, 
because  he  has  already  proved  that  his 
confidence  in  himself  will  not  desert  him, 
eren  in  the  most  perilous  times. 

But  we  are  yet  very  far  from  this ;  and 
one  would  really  believe,  in  looking  at  the 
conceited  coontenanoes  of  the  fugitives 


who  are  returning  from  England,  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  and  farther  yet,  that  they 
have  won  important  victories,  and  that 
the  country  does  them  injustice  in  not 
hailins  them  as  delivererj. 

And  now  I  will  quietly  pursue  this  his- 
tory of  our  village,  and  whoever  wants  to 
come  rotmd  me  again  with  hypocritical  pre- 

I  tences  of  honesty,  will  have  to  get  up  very 
early  in  the  morning  indeed. 

I    After  the  Germans  had  posted  their  iu- 

•  fantry  within  the  squares  formed  by  the 
cavalry,  they  dragged  guns  and  ammu- 

^nition  up  the  height  of  VV^hem,  in  the 

I  rear  of  our  hiUs.  Then  the  thoughts  of 
Jacob,  and  all  our  poor  lads,  that  they 

I  were  going  to  shell,  came  upon  us,  and 
mother  began  to  crv  bitterly.    Gredel,  too, 

,  thinking  of  her  Jean  Baptiste,  had  be- 
come furious;  if,  by  misfortune,  we  had 
had  a  gun  in  the  house,  she  would  have 
been  quite  capable  of  firing  upon  the  Prus- 

I  sians,  and  so  getting  us  all  exterminated ; 
sho  ran  up  stairs  and  down  stairs,  put  her 
head  out  at  the  window,  and  a  German 
having  raised  his  head,  saying,  Oh  I  what 
a  pretty  girl  I "  she  shouted,  "  Be  sure  al- 

j  ways  to  come  out  ten  against  one,  or  it 
will  be  all  up  with  you  I " 
I  was  down  stairs,  and  you  may  imagine 

,  my  alarm.  I  went  up  to  beg  her  to  be 
quiet,  if  she  did  not  want  the  whole  vil- 

,'lage  to  be  destroyed;  but  she  answered 
rudely,  "  1  don't  care  —  let  them  burn  u* 

I  all  out  1  I  wish  I  was  in  the  town,  and  not 
with  all  these  thieves." 

I  went  down  again  qiuckly,  not  to  hear 
more. 

The  rain  had  begun  to  fall  again,  and 
these  Prussians  kept  pouring  in,  by  regi- 
ments, by  squadrons;  more  than  forty 
.thousand  men  covered  the  plain;  some 
formed  in  the  fields,  in  the  meadows, 
1  trampling  down  the  second  crop  of  grass 
!  and  the  potatoes  —  all  our  hopes  were 
'  there  under  their  feet  1  others  went  on 
I  their  way ;  their   wheels  sunk  into  the 
clay,  but  they  had  such  excellent  horses, 
that  all  went  on  under  the  lashes  of  their 
I  long  whips,  as  the  Germans  use  them. 
They  climbed  up  all  the  slopes  —  the 
hedges,  the  young  trees  were  bent  and 
j  broken  everywhere. 

I  When  might  is  right,  and  you  feel  your- 
self the  weakest,  silence  is  wisdom. 
I  The  report  ran  that  they  were  going  to 
I  attack  Phalsbourg  in  the  afternoon;  and 
our  poor  mobiles,  and  our  sixty  artillery 
recruits,  pressed  to  serve  the  guns,  were 
about  to  have  a  dreadful  storm  falling 
upon  them  as  a  beginning  to  their  expe- 
rience.  Those  heaps  of  sheUa  they  were 
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harrying  ap  to  W^hem  forced  from  us 
all  cried  of  "  Poor  town  I  poor  towna-peo- 
ple  I  poor  women  I  poor  children  I  " 

The  rain  increased,  the  river  overflowed 
its  banks  down  all  the  valley  from  Grauf- 
thal  to  Metting.  A  few  officers  were  walk- 
ing down  the  street  to  look  for  shelter ;  I 
saw  a  good  number  go  into  cousin  George's, 
principally  liussars,  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment a  gentleman  in  a  round  hat,  black 
clo;ik  and  trousers,  stepped  before  the 
mill  and  asked  me :  **  Monsieur  le  Maire  ?  " 
I  nm  the  mayor." 

**  Very  good.  I  am  the  army  chaplain, 
and  I  am  come  to  lodge  with  you." 

I  thought  that  better  than  having  ten  or 
fifteen  scoundrels  in  my  house ;  but  he  had 
scarcely  closed  his  lips  when  another  came, 
an  officer  of  light  horse,  who  cried :  **  His 
highness  has  chosen  this  house  to  lodge 
in." 

Very  good  —  what  could  I  reply  ? 

A  bri«;adier,  who  was  following  this  offi- 
cer, springs  off  his  horse,  goes  under  the 
shed,  and  peeps  into  the  stable.  Turn 
out  all  that,"  said  he. 

"  Turn  out  my  horses,  my  cattle  ?  "  I  ex- 
claimed. 

"  Yes  —  and  quickly  too.  His  highness 
has  twelve  horses :  he  must  have  room." 

I  was  going  to  answer,  but  the  officer 
began  to  swear  and  storm  so  loudly,  with- 
out listening  to  anything  I  could  plead, 
shouting  at  me  that  every  one  of  my 
beasts  would  be  driven  to  be  shnghtered 
immediately  if  I  made  any  difficulty,  that 
without  saying  another  word,  I  drove  them 
all  out,  my  heart  swelling,  and  my  head 
bowed  with  despair.  Gr(5del,  watching 
from  her  window,  saw  this,  and  coming 
down,  red  with  anger,  said  to  the  officer : 
"  You  must  be  a  great  coward  to  behave 
80  roughly  to  an  old  man  who  cannot  de- 
fend himself." 

My  hair  stood  on  end  with  horror ;  but 
the  officer  vouchsafed  not  a  word,  and 
went  off  instantly. 

Then  the  chaplain  whispered  in  my  ear : 
"  You  are  going  to  have  the  honour  of  en- 
tertaining Monseigneur  the  reigning  Duke 
of  Saxe-Meiningen,  and  you  must  call  him 
*  Your  highness.* " 

1  thought  with  myself :  "  You,  and  your 
highness,  and  all  the  highnesses  in  the 
world,  1  wish  you  were  all  of  you  five  hun- 
dred thousand  feet  in  tlie  bowels  of  the 
earth.  You  are  a  bad  lot.  You  came 
into  the  world  for  the  misery  of  mankind. 
Thieves  I  rogues !  " 

I  only  thought  these  things :  I  would 
not  have  said  them  for  the  wprld.    Several  i 
persons  had  been  shot  in  our  mountains 


the  last  two  days  —  fathers  of  funilies^ 
and  the  remembrance  of  these  things 
makes  one  prudent. 

As  I  was  reflecting  upon  oar  miafortuDes, 
his  highness  arrived,  with  his  aides-de- 
camp and  his  servants.  They  alighted, 
entered  the  house,  hung  up  their  wet 
clothes  against  the  wal^  and  filled  the 
kitchen.  My  wife  ran  upstairs,  I  stood  in 
a  corner  behind  the  stove ;  we  had  noth- 
ing left  to  call  our  own. 

This  Duke  of  Saxe  was  so  tall  that  he 
<;ould  scarcely  walk  upright  under  my 
roof.  He  was  a  handsome  man,  covereil 
with  gold-laoe  ornaments;  and  so  were 
the  two  great  villains  who  followed  him  — 
Colonel  Egloffstein  and  Major  Baron 
d'Engel.  les,  I  could  find  no  faalt  with 
them  on  account  of  their  height  or  their 
appetite  ;  nor  did  they  seem  to  mind  us  in 
the  least.  They  laughed,  they  chatted, 
they  swung  themselves  round  in  my  room, 
jingling  their  swords  on  the  stone  floor, 
on  the  stairs,  everywhere,  without  paying 
the  smallest  attention  to  me  —  I  seemed  to 
be  in  their  house. 

From  their  arrival  nntil  their  departure, 
the  fire  never  once  went  out  in  my  kitchen; 
my  wood  blazed ;  my  pans  and  kettles,  my 
roasting-jack,  went  on  with  their  business; 
they  twisted  the  necks  of  my  fowls,  my 
ducks,  my  geese,  they  plucked  them,  they 
roasted  them  :  they  fetched  splendid  pieces 
of  beef,  they  minced  it  to  make  rissoles, 
they  sliced  it  to  make  what  they  called 
*•  biftecks ; "  then  they  opened  my  drawers 
and  cupboards,  they  spread  my  table- 
cloths on  my  table ;  they  rinsed  oot 
my  glasses  and  my  bottles,  they  fetched 
my  wine  out  of  my  cellar. 

They  waited  upon  his  highness  and  bis 
officers ;  the  doors  and  windows  stood 
open,  the  rain  poured  in ;  orderlies  came 
on  horseback  to  receive  orders  and  darted 
away ;  ani  about  five  o'clock  the  guns  be- 
g:in  to  thunder  and  roar  at  Quatre  Vents. 
The  bombardment  was  beginning  in  that 
direction ;  the  two  bastions  of  the  arseotl 
and  the  bakery  answered. 

That  was  the  bombardment  of  the  11th. 
in  which  Thibauts's  house  waa  delivered 
to  the  flames.  It  would  be  long  before  we 
should  see  the  last  of  it ;  but  as  we  bad 
never  before  heard  the  like,  and  these  roll- 
ing thunders  filled  our  valley  between  the 
woods  and  the  rocks  of  Biechelberg,  we 
trembled. 

Grddel,  every  time  that  our  heavy  guns 
replied,  said :  **  Those  are  ours ;  we  are 
not  all  dead  yet  1   Do  you  hear  that  ?  " 
I    I  pushed  her  out,  ani  his  highness  asked, 
What  is  that?" 
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Nothing,"  said  I ;  it  is  only  my  daughter 

—  she  is  crazy." 

About  a  quarter  to  seven  the  firing 
ceased. 

The  Baron  d'Engel,  who  had  gone  out  a 
few  minutea  before,  came  back  to  say  that 
a  fla^  truce  had  gone  to  summon  the 
place  to  surrender ;  and  that  on  its  refu- 
sal the  bombardment  would  re-open  at 
once. 

There  was  a  short  ailenco.  His  highness 
was  eating. 

Suddenly  entered  a  colonel  of  hussars  — 
a  hideous  being,  with  a  retreating  fore- 
head, a  squint  in  his  eye,  and  red  hair  — 
decorated  all  over  with  ribbons  and 
crosses,  like  a  North  American  Indian. 
He  walks  in.  Salutations,  hand-shaking 
all  round,  and  a  good  deal  of  laughing. 
They  seat  them-^elves  again,  thev  devour 

—  they  swallow  everything!  And  that 
hussar  begins  telling  that  he  has  taken 
MacMahon*8  tent  —  a  magnificent  tent, 
with  mirrors,  china,  ladies'  hats  and  crino- 
lines. He  laughed,  grinning  up  to  his  ears : 
and  his  hijjhnes:^  was  highly  delighted,  say- 
ing that  MacMahon  would  have  given  a 
representation  of  his  victory  to  the  great 
ladies  of  Paris. 

Of  course  this  was  an  abominable  lie; 
but  the  Prussians  are  not  at  all  afraid  of 
lying- 

That  hussar  —  whose  name  I  cannot  re- 
member, although  I  have  often  heard  it 
from  others  —  said  besides,  that,  after 
having  ridden  a  couple  of  hours  through 
the  forest  of  Elsashausen,  he  had  fallen 
upon  the  village  of  Gundershoffen,  where 
a  few  companies  of  French  infantry  had 
established  themselves,  and  that  he  had 
surprised  and  massacred  them  all  to  the 
last  man,  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
horseman ! 

Then  he  began  to  laugh  again,  saying 
that  in  war  you  often  might  have  an  agreea- 
ble time  of  it,  and  that  this  would  be  among 
his  most  cheerful  reminiscences. 

Hearing  him  from  my  seat  behind  the 
ptove,  1  said :  "  And  are  these  men  called 
Christians?  Why  they  are  worse  than 
wolves  1  They  would  drink  human  blood 
out  of  skulls,  and  boast  of  it  I " 

They  went  on  talkinst  in  this  fashion, 
when  a  very  young  officer  came  to  say 
that  the  defenders  of  Phalsbourg  refused 
to  surrender,  and  that  they  were  going  to 
shell  the  town,  to  set  fire  to  it. 

I  could  listen  no  longer.  GrWel  and  my 
wife  went  to  shut  themselves  in  upstairs, 
and  I  went  out  to  breathe  a  difierent  air 
from  these  wild  monsters. 

It  rained  still.   I  wanted  fresh  air  —  I 


should  have  liked  to  throw  myself  into 
the  river  with  all  my  clothes  on. 

Fresh  regiments  were  passing.  Now  it 
was  white  cuirassiers  ;  they  extended  along 
the  meadows  below  Metting;  other  regi- 
ments in  den^e  masses  advan'^erl  on  Sarre- 
bourg.  Down  there  the  bayonets  and  the 
helmets  sparkled  and  glittered  in  the  set- 
ting sun,  iu  spite  of  the  torrents  of  rain. 
It  was  ea?y  to  see  that  our  unfortunate 
army  of  two  hundred  thousand  men  could 
not  resist  such  a  deluge. 

But  the  three  hundred  thousand  other 
soldiers  that  we  should  have  had,  and 
which  we  had  been  paying  for  the  laH 
eighteen  years,  where,  then,  were  they? 
They  were  in  the  reports  presented  by  the 
Minister  of  War  to  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly; and  the  money  which  should  have 
paid  for  their  complete  equipment  and 
their  armament,  that  was  in  London,  put 
down  to  his  Majesty's  account :  the  honest 
man,  he  had  laid  up  savings. 

All  these  Germans,  encamped  as  far  as 
sight  could  extend  under  the  rain,  were 
beginning  to  cut  down  our  fruit  trees  to 
warm  themselves ;  in  all  directions  our 
beautiful  apple  trees,  our  pear  trees,  still 
laden  with  fruit,  came  to  the  ground ;  next 
they  were  stripped  bare,  chopped  to  pieces, 
and  burnt  with  the  sap  in  them  :  the  fall- 
ing rain  did  not  prevent  them  from  light- 
ing, on  account  of  the  quantity  under- 
neath which  the  fire  dried  at  last. 

The  whole  plain  and  the  table  land 
above  were  in  a  blaze  with  these  fires. 

What  a  loss  for  the  country  I 

It  had  taken  fifty-six  years,  since  1814, 
to  grow  these  trees;  they  were  in  full 
bearing;  for  fifty  years  our  children  and 
grand-children  will  not  see  their  equals 
around  our  village :  the  whole  are  de- 
stroyed I 

With  this  spectacle  before  my  eyes,  in- 
dignation stifled  my  voice;  I  turned  my 
eyes  away,  and  went  to  cousin  George's, 
hoping  to  hear  there  a  few  words  of  en- 
couragement. 

I  was  right ;  the  house  was  full ;  cousin 
Marie  Anne,  a  bold  and  unceremonious 
woman,  was  busy  cooking  for  all  her 
lodgers.  Amongst  the  number  were  two 
of  her  old  customers  at  the  Rue  Mouflto- 
tard;  a  Jew,  who  had  come  to  Paris  to 
learn  gardening  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
and  a  saddler,  both  seated  near  the  hearth 
with  an  appearance  of  shame  and  melan- 
choly in  their  countenances.  All  the  rest, 
who  were  crowding  even  the  passage, 
smoked,  and  examined  now  and  then  to 
see  if  the  meat  and  potatoes  looked  prom, 
ising  in  the  big  copper  in  the  washhoose . 
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there  was  no  other  in  the  house  large 
enou(;h  to  boil  such  a  large  quantity  of 
provisions. 

£very  soldier  had  an  enormous  slice  of 
beef,  a  loaf,  a  portion  of  wine,  and  even 
some  ground  coffee ;  some  had  under  their 
arms  a  rope  of  onions,  turnips,  a  head  of 
cabbage,  stolen  right  and  left.  These 
were  the  Hussars. 

In  the  large  parlour  were  the  oflBcers, 
who  had  just  returned  in  succession  from 
their  reconnaissances;  as  they  went  up 
into  the  room,  you  could  hear  the  clank- 
ing of  their  swords,  and  their  huge  boots 
making  the  staircase  shake. 

As  f  was  coming  in  by  the  back  door, 
not  having  been  able  to  make  way  through 
the  passage,  George  was  coming  out 
of  the  room ;  he  saw  me  above  the  helmets 
of  all  these  people,  and  cried  to  me : 
"  Christian !  stay  outside ;  I  am  smoth- 
ered here  I   I  am  coming !  *' 

Room  was  made  for  him,  and  we  went 
down  together  into  the  garden,  under  the 
shelter  of  his  stack  of  wood.  Then  he 
lighted  a  pipe,  and  asked  me  :  Well,  how 
are  you  going  on  down  there  ?  " 

I  told  him  all. 

"V*  said  he,  "have  already  had  to  re- 
ceive the  colonel  of  the  huzzars  last  night. 
An  hour  after  the  visit  of  the  Uhlans,  there 
is  a  tap  on  the  shutters;  I  open.  Two 
squadrons  of  hussars  were  standing  there, 
round  the  house;  there  was  no  way  of 
escape. 

***Openl ' 

^  I  obey.  The  colonel,  a  sort  of  a  wolf, 
whom  I  saw  just  now  going  to  your  house, 
enters  the  first,  pistol  in  hand ;  he  exam- 
ines all  round :  *  You  are  alone? ' 

"  *  Yes ;  with  my  wife.' 

« *  Very  well.* 

"Then  he  went  into  the  passage,  and 
called  an  aide-de-camp.  Three  or  four 
soldiers  came  in  ;  they  carry  chairs  and  a 
table  into  the  kitchen.  The  colonel  un- 
folds a  large  map  upon  the  floor ;  he  takes 
off  his  boots  and  lays  himself  upon  it.  Then 
he  calls :  *  Such  an  one,  are  you  there  V  ' 

"  *  Present,  colonel.' 

"Then  six  or  seven  captains  and  lieu- 
tenants enter. 

"  *  Such  an  one,  do  you  see  the  road  to 
Mettiug  ? ' 

"  They  had  all  taken  small  maps  out  of 
their  pockets. 

" » Yes,  colonel.' 

"  *  And  from  Metting  to  Saarbourg? ' 
"*Yes,  colonel.' 
"  *  Tell  me  the  names.' 
"  And  the  officer  named  the  villages,  the 
farms,  the  streams  the  rivers,  the  clumps 


of  wood,  the  ourres  in  the  road,  and  even 

the  intersection  of  footpaths. 

"  The -colonel  followed  with  his  naiL 

"  *  That  will  do  I  Now  go  and  take 
twenty  men  and  push  on  as  far  as  St.  Jean, 
by  such  a  road.  You  will  see !  lu  esm 
of  resistance,  you  will  inform  me..  Come, 
sharp  I ' 

**  And  the  officer  goes  offl 

"  The  colonel,  stUl  lying  upon  his  map, 
calls  another. 

"  *  Present,  colonel.' 

"  *  You  see  Lixheim  ?  ' 

"  *  Yes,  colonel.' 

"  And  so  on. 

"In  half-an-hour*s  time,  he  had  sent  off 
a  whole  squadron  on  reconnoissancea  to 
I  Sarrebourg,  Lixheim,  Diemeringen,  Lutz- 
[clbourg,  ren^trange,  everywhere  in  tha; 
direction.  And  when  they  had  all  started, 
except  twenty  or  thirty  horses  left  behind, 
he  got  up  from  the  floor,  and  said  to  me : 
*  You  will  give  me  a  good  bed,  and  yoa 
will  prepare  breakfast  for  to-morrow  at 
seven  o'clock ;  all  those  officers  will  break- 
fast with  me ;  they  will  have  good  appe- 
tites. You  have  poultry  and  bacon.  1  our 
wife  is  a  good  cook,  I  know  ;  and  you  have 
good  wine.  I  require  that  everything  shall 
be  good.   You  hear  me  I ' 

I  made  no  answer,  and  I  went  out  to 
tell  my  wife,  who  had  just  dressed  and  was 
coming  downstairs.  She  had  heard  what 
was  said,  and  answered,  *Yes,  we  will 
obey,  since  the  robbers  have  the  power  on 
their  side.' 

"  That  knave  of  a  colonel  could  hear 
perfectly  well ;  but  it  was  no  matter 
to  him :  his  business  was  to  get  what  he 
wanted. 

wife  took  him  upstairs  and  showed 
him  his  bed.  He  looked  underneath  it,  in- 
to all  the  cupboards,  the  closet;  then  he 
opened  the  two  windows  in  the  comer  to 
see  his  men  below  at  their  posts ;  and  then 
he  laid  down. 

"  Until  morning  all  was  quiet. 

"  Then  the  others  came  back.  The 
colonel  listened  to  them ;  he  immediately 
sent  some  of  the  men  who  had  stayed  be- 
hind to  Dosenheim,  in  the  direction  of 
Saverne ;  and  about  a  couple  of  hours  after 
these  same  hussars  returned  with  the  ad- 
vanced guard  of  the  Army  Corps.  The 
colonel  had  ascertained  that  all  the  moun- 
tain passes  were  abandoned,  and  that 
Lorraine  might  be  entered  without  dan- 
ger; that  MacMahon  and  De  Failly  had 
arrived  in  the  open  plain ;  and  that  there 
would  be  no  battle  in  our  neighbourhood." 

This  is  all  that  cousin  George  told  me, 
smoking  his  pipe* 
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They  had  just  thrown  open  the  door 
which  opens  into  the  garden,  to  let  air  into 
th«  kitchen,  and  we  looked  from  our  re- 
tjreat  upon  all  those  Grermans  with  their 
lielniets,  their  wet  clothes,  their  strings  of 
▼egetables  and  their  joints  of  meat  under 
tbeir  arms.  As  fast  as  it  was  cooked 
Uarie  Anne  served  out  the  broth,  the 
meat,  and  the  vegetables  to  those  who 
presented  themselves  with  their  ba^^ins; 
when  they  went  out,  others  came.  Never 
could  fresher  meat  be  seen,  and  in  such 
quantities :  one  of  their  pieces  would  have 
sufficed  four  or  five  Frenchmen. 

How  sad  to  think  that  our  own  men 
Iiad  suffered  hunger  in  our  own  country, 
t>oth  before  and  after  the  battle  I  How  it 
make«<  the  heart  sink  I 

Without  having  said  a  word,  George 
&nd  I  had  thought  the  same  thing,  for  all 
at  once  he  said :  **  Yes,  tho^e  people  have 
managed  matters  better  than  we  have. 
Xbat  meat  is  not  from  this  country,  since 
they  have  not  yet  reouisitioned  the  cattle. 
It  has  come  by  rail ;  i  saw  that  this  morn- 
ing on  the  arrival  of  the  gun-carriages. 
They  have  also  received  for  the  officers 
large  puddings,  bullocks'  paunches  stuffed 
with  minced  meats,  and  other  eatables  that 
I  am  not  acquainted  with;  only  their 
bread  is  black,  but  they  seem  to  enjoy  it. 
Their  contractors  don't  come  from  the 
clouds,  like  ours;  they  may  not  set  rows 
of  figures  quite  so  straight  and  even  as 
ours ;  but  tbeir  soldiers  get  meat,  bread, 
wine,  and  coffee,  whilst  ours  are  starving, 
as  we  ourselves  have  seen.  If  they  had 
received  half  the  rations  of  these  men, 
the  peasants  of  Niederbronn  would  never 
have  complained  of  them;  they  could 
Btill  have  fed  the  unfortunate  men  upon, 
their  retreat." 

About  eleven  at  night  I  returned  to  the 
mill  a  little  calmer.  The  sentinels  knew 
me  already.  Uis  highness  was  asleep ;  so 
were  also  his  two  aides-de-camp  ana  the 
chaplain :  they  had  taken  possession  of  our 
bed!s  without  ceremony.  The  servants 
had  gone  to  sleep  in  the  barn  upon  my 
straw;  and  as  for  me,  I  did  not  know 
where  to  go.  Still,  I  was  a  little  more 
composed  in  thinking  upon  what  my  cousin 
had  told  me.  If  these  Grermans  received 
their  provisions  by  railway  all  might  be 
well;  I  hoped  we  might  yet  keep  our 
cattle,  and  that  then  these  people  would 
proceed  further.  With  this  hope  I  lay  on 
the  fiour-sacks  in  the  mill  and  fell  fast 
asleep. 

But  next  day  I  saw  how  completely  mis- 
taken George  was  in  the  matter  of  pro- 
visions.   I  am  not  speaking  only  of  all 


that  was  stolen  in  our  village ;  every 
moment  people  came  to  me  with  com- 
plaints, as  if  I  was  responsible  for  every- 
thinor. 

**  Monsieur  le  Maire,  they  have  taken  the 
bacon  out  of  my  chimney." 

"  Monsieur  le  Maire,  they  have  stolen  the 
boots  from  under  my  bed." 

"Monsieur  le  Maire,  they  have  given  my 
hay  to  their  hordes.  What  must  I  do  to 
teed  my  cow  ?  " 

And  so  0.1. 

The  Prussians  are  the  worst  thieves  in 
the  world ;  they  have  no  shame  1  they 
would  take  the  bread  out  of  your  very 
mouth  to  swallow  it. 

These  complaints  made  me  so  angry 
that  I  took  courage  to  speak  to  his  high- 
ness, who  listened  very  kindly,  and  said 
it  was  very  unfortunate,  but  that  1  should 
remember  the  French  proverb,  "  A  la 
guerre ;  com  me  h  la  guerre ;  "  and  that 
this  proverb  applied  to  peasants  as  well  as 
to  soldiers. 

I  could  have  borne  all  this  if  the  requi- 
sitions had  not  begun ;  but  now  the  quar- 
ter-masters were  making  their  appearance, 
to  settle  with  me,  as  they  said. 

It  was  of  no  use  to  urge  that  we  were 
poor  people,  already  three-fourths  ruined ; 
they  answered:  "Settle  your  own  busi- 
ness. We  must  have  so  many  tons  of  hay ; 
so  many  bushels  of  oats,  barley,  flour ;  so 
much  of  meat,  both  beef  and  mutton,  of 
good  quality ;  or  else.  Monsieur  le  Maire, 
we  will  burn  down  your  village." 

His  Highness  the  Duke  of  Saxe  and  his 
officers  had  just  gone  to  inspect  the  camp 
around  the  place;  I  was  left  alone.  I 
wanted  to  ring  the  church  bells  to  assem- 
ble the  municipal  council,  but  all  bell-ring- 
ing was  forbidden.  Then  I  sent  round 
my  herdsman  to  summon  each  councillor, 
one  after  the  other;  but  the  councillors 
did  not  stir :  they  thought  that  by  remain- 
ing at  home  they  would  prevent  the  Prus- 
sians from  doing  anything. 

In  this  extremity  I  m^e  Martin  Eopp 
publish  by  beat  of  drum  the  list  of  all  that 
the  village  had  to  supply  in  provisions  and 
articles  of  every  kind,  before  eleven  in  the 
morning ;  entreating  all  honest  people  to 
make  haste,  if  they  did  not  want  to  see 
their  houses  in  flames  from  one  end  of  the 
village  to  the  other. 

Scarcely  had  this  notice  been  given  ont, 
when  everybody  made  haste  to  bring  all 
they  could. 

The  quartermasters  made  out  an  inven- 
tory ;  they  carried  away  my  best  cow,  and 
gave  me  a  receipt  for  everything  in  the 
name  of  his  M<gesty  the  King  of  Prussia. 
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The  general  indignation  wan  terrible. 

Such  was  the  robbery  and  violence,  in 
tboAe  earlier  days,  that  not  so  much  as  a 
pound  of  salt  meat  could  have  been  bought 
by  us  in  the  whole  country;  and  as  for 
fresh  meat,  it  was  no  use  thinking  of  it. 
Well,  when  the  Prussians  resorted  to  re- 
quisition, everything  was  obtained,  by 
means  of  that  threat  of  fret  It  was 
known  what  they  had  done  in  Alsace,  and, 
of  course,  they  were  supposed  easily  ca- 
pable of  beginning  again. 

After  these  requisitions,  which  might  be 
regarded  as  a  little  bouquet  for  his  high- 
ness, the  Prussians  raised  their  camp,  an- 
nouncing to  us  the  arrival  of  new  comers. 
1  also  heard  M.  le  Baron  d'Engel  command 
one  of  his  orderlies  to  order  at  Sarrebourg 
six  thousand  rations  of  bread  and  of  cof- 
fee. Then  I  saw  clearly  that  it  was  in- 
tended we  should  feed  all  these  fellows 
till  the  end  of  the  campaijjn,  and  my  sad 
reflections  may  easily  Ije  imagined.  The 
German  commissariat  no  longer  seemed  to 
me  so  admirable.  I  could  see  that  it  was 
simply  organized  robbery  and  pillage. 

The  Duke  and  his  followers  had  scarcely 
departed,  when  a  captain  of  blue  hussars. 
Monsieur  CoUomb,  came  to  take  his  place, 
with  six  horses,  and  his  adjutant,  the 
Count  Bernhardy,  with  three  more  horses. 
They  came  from  Saverne  wet  through, 
having  spent  the  night  in.  the  open  air, 
and  this  gave  then^a  terrible  appetite. 

I  explained  that  ever7thing  nad  been 
taken  irom  us  —  that  we  had  nothing  left 
to  eat  for  ourselves;  but  they  would  not 
believe  me,  and  my  wife  was  obliged  to 
turn  the  house  topsy-turvy  to  find  some- 
thing for  them  to  eat. 

While  eating  and  drinking  enough  for 
four,  these  two  gentlemen  found  time  to 
tell  us  that  they  had  hunj  eleven  peas- 
ants of  Ounstedt  the  d  ly  or  the  battle  of 
Reichshoflen  I  They  also  told  us,  what 
was  quite  true,  that  next  day  provisions 
would  arrive  in  our  village.  Unhappily, 
this  long  train  of  provisions,  which  seemed 
endless,  passed  on  direct  for  Sarrebourg. 

This  was  the  12th  August 

We  had,  then,  this  captain,  his  a(]yutant, 
their  servants  and  their  horses,  on  our 
shoulders ;  all  of  whom  we  had  to  feed  to 
the  full  until  the  day  of  their  departure. 

The  batteries  of  Phalsbourg  had  dis- 
mounted the  Cienmn  guns  at  the  Quatre 
Vents.  Sick  and  wounded  in  great  num- 
bers had  been  sent  to  the  great  military 
hospital  at  Saverne ;  there  were  a  few  leifc 
in  the  school -room  of  Pfalsweyer :  this  an- 
noyed the  Prussians.  One  would  have 
thought  that  it  was  our  duty  to  let  them 


come  and  rob,  pillage  and  bombard  and 
burn  us,  without  defending  ourselres; 
that  we  were  guilty  of  crimes  against 
them,  and  that  they  had  rights  over  ns, 
like  a  nation  of  valets. 

They  actually  thoujjht  this. 

And  I  have  always  heard  these  Grermaos 
making  these  complaints  —  whether  they 
took  us  for  fools,  or  were  fools  themselves, 
I  do  not  know  exactly  which ;  but  I  think 
there  was  something  of  both. 

After  the  passage  of  a  convoy  of  pro- 
visions, which  went  past  us  for  two  hoars, 
came  cannon,  powder-wagons,  and  shells. 
Never  had  our  poor  village  heard  such  a 
noise  —  it  was  like  a  torrent  roaring  over 
the  rocks. 

The  11th  Corps  was  passing.  There 
were  twelve  like  it,  each  from  eighty  to 
ninety  thousand  men. 

We  now  knew  nothing  whatever  about 
our  own  troops,  nor  our  relations  and 
friends  in  the  town  :  we  were  shut  up  as  in 
an  island  in  the  midst  of  this  deluge  of 
Prussians,  Bavarians,  Wurtembergers,  Ba- 
deners,  who  streamed  through  in  long  in- 
terminable lines,  and  seemed  to  have  no 
end. 

It  appears  that  the  requisition  which 
had  been  made  the  night  before,  and  that 
immense  convoy  of  provisions,  were  not 
enough  for  their  army,  so  they  no  longer 
cared  to  address  themselves  to  Monsieur 
le  Maire ;  for  the  officers  whom  we  lodged 
having  left  us  early  in  the  morning,  all 
at  once,  about  seven  o'clock,  loud  cries 
arose  in  the  village :  the  Prussians  were 
coming  to  carry  off  all  our  remaining  cat- 
tle at  one  swoop.  But  this  time  they  had 
not  taken  their  measures  so  cleverly ;  they 
had  not  guarded  the  backs  of  our  houses, 
and  every  one  began  to  drive  his  beasts 
into  the  wood  —  oxen,  cows,  goats,  all 
were  clambering  up  the  hill,  the  women 
and  the  girls,  the  old  men  and  children 
behind. 

Thus  they  caught  scarcely  anything. 

From  that  hour,  in  spite  of  their  threats, 
our  cattle  remained  in  the  woods ;  and  it 
was  also  known  that  we  had  francAirewt 
traversing  the  country.  Some  said  that 
they  were  Turcos  escaped  from  Woerth, 
others  that  they  were  French  chassears; 
but  the  Prussians  no  longer  ventured  out 
of  the  high  roads  in  small  parties ;  and 
this  is  no  doubt  the  reason  why  they  did 
not  go  to  find  our  cattle  in  the  Krapen- 
felz. 

The  next  day,  the  13th  August,  the 
Prussians  were  seen  in  motion  in  the  direc- 
tion of  W^hem.  A  Prussian  prince,  ad- 
vanced in  years,  with  long  no^e  and  chip, 
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and  always  on  horseback,  was  at  Metting ; 
and  the  rumour  ran  that  the  great  bom- 
bardment of  Phalsbourg  was  going  to  be- 
gin, and  that  more  than  sixty  gund  were  in 
position  above  the  mill  at  Wichem :  that 
they  were  throwing  up  earthworks  to  cov- 
er the  guns,  and  that  it  was  going  to  be 
very  serious. 

That  very  day,  when  I  was  least  expect- 
ing it,  the  quatermasters  came  back  to  re- 

r'sition  meat.  But  I  told  them  that  all 
beasts  were  in  the  wood,  through  their 
own  fault ;  that  they  had  insisted  on  taking 
everything  at  once,  ajd  now  they  would 
get  nothing. 

On  hearing  these  perfectly  correct  ob- 
servations of  mine  they  tried  threats. 
Then  I  said  to  them :  Take  me  — eat  me 
—  I  am  old  and  lean.  You  will  not  get 
much  out  of  me." 

However,  as  they  threatened  us  with 
fire,  I  gave  public  notice  that  the  Prussians 
still  claimecC  in  the  name  of  the  King  of 
Prussia,  ten  hundred  weight  of  oats  and 
barley,  three  thousand  of  straw,  and  as 
much  of  hay ;  and  that  if  the  whole  was 
not  delivered  in  the  market-square  on  the 
stroke  of  twelve,  they  would  set  fire  to  the 
place  without  compassion. 
And  this  time,  too,  it  all  came. 
These  Germans  had  found  out  .  the  way 
to  compel  people  to  strip  them^^elves  even 
of  their  very  shirts !  Fire !  fire  I  There 
lies  the  true  genius  of  the  Prussians.  No 
one  had  imagined  y?r€,  — the  nower  of /re, 
like  these  brigands.  God  alone  had 
brought  down  fire  hitherto  upon  His  mis- 
erable creatures  to  punish  heavy  crimes, 
as  at  Sodom  and  Gomorrah ;  they  resorted 
to  it  to  rob  and  plunder  us !  It  was  the 
punishment  of  our  folly. 

But  let  us  hope  that  nations  will  not  al- 
ways be  so  wicked.  God  will  ti^ke  pity  up- 
on as.  I  do  not  say  the  God  of  the  Jesuits, 
nor  of  the  Prussians,  who  are  Protestant 
Jesuits !  But  He  whom  every  man  feels 
in  his  own  heart ;  He  who  draws  from  us 
the  tears  of  pity  and  compassion,  which 
we  drop  upon  our  brothers  unjustly  slain ; 
He  is  the  God  of  whom  I  speak,  and  it  is 
to  him  that  1  cry  when  I  say :  "  Look  upon 
our  fiufierings  1  Have  we  deserved  them  ? 
are  we  accountable  for  our  ignor/nce  ?  If 
so,  then  punish  us !  But  if  others  are  to 
blame ;  if  they  have  refused  us  schools ; 
if  they  have  never  taught  us  anything  that 
we  ought  to  know ;  if  they  have  profited 
by  our  credulity  to  impose  npon  us,  oh  I 
God,  pardon  us,  and  restore  to  us  our  coun- 
try, our  dear  country,  Alsace  and  Lorraine ! 
I>et  us  not  be  reduced  to  receiving  blows 
Uke  the  German  soldiers  1.  Degrade  not 
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our  children,  our  poor  children,  to  become 
servants  and  beasts  of  burden  to  the  Ger- 
man nobles !  My  God  I  we  have  been  ver- 
ily guilty  in  believing  our  *  honest  man,* 
who  swore  to  Thee  with  full  intend 
to  break  his  oath ;  and  his  ministers  who 
plunged  into  war  '  with  a  light  heart  I '  af- 
ter having  promised  us  peace,  and  who 
first  secured  their  own  safety  and  well-lined 
pockets  I  Nevertheless,  we  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine,  the  most  faithful  children  of  the 
Great  Revolution,  have  not  deserved  that 
we  should  become  Germans  and  Prussians  1 
Alas  I  what  a  calamity  1 . . 

I  have  Just  been  weeping !  After  such 
a  flood  of  miseries  and  abominable  acts  my 
heart  overflows  I 

Now  I  pursue  my  sad  story ;  and  I  will 
try  never  to  forget  that  I  am  relating  a 
true  history,  which  everybody  knows: 
which  all  the  world  has  seen. 

That  same  day,  towards  evening,  several 
vans  full  of  Alsacians,  returning  u'om  Bla- 
mont,  passed  through  our  village  to  return 
home.  The  Prussians  had  obliged  them  to 
walk ;  their  horses  were  nothing  but  bags 
of  bones ;  and  the  people,  emaciated,  yel- 
low-looking, had  been  so  battered  with 
blows,  so  Kimished  with  hunger,  that  they 
staggered  at  every  step. 

They  had  not  received  so  much  as  a  ra- 
tion of  bread  on  the  whole  journey ;  the 
Germans  devoured  evervthingi  They 
would  have  seen  our  poor  fellows  —  whom 
they  had  compelled  to  bear  the  burden  of 
their  baggage  —  thejr  would  have  seen 
them  drop  with  weariness  and  starvation 
before  their  eyes,  without  giving  them  a 
drop  of  water  I  But  for  our  unhappy  in- 
vaded Lorraine  brother^,  who  fed  them  out 
of  their  own  misery,  they  would  have  per- 
ished, every  one. 

This  is  the  truth!  wo  experienced  it 
ourselves  not  long  after waras ;  for  the 
same  fate  was  reserved  to  us. 


From  The  Fortnightly  Rerlew. 
THB  RELIGION  OP  AN  INDIAN  PROVINCE. 

The  general  form  and  complexion  of 
Hinduism  is  familiar  enough  to  those  who 
take  interest  in  the  subject  of  Asiatic 
religions.  Man^  persons  know  that  the 
Hindus  are  divided,  as  to  their  theology, 
into  various  sects,  schools,  and  orders; 
that  their  orthodox  Brahmanical  doctrines 
express  an  esoteric  Pantheism  by  an  exo- 
teric Polytheism;  and  that  the  mass  of 
the  people  worship  innumerable  gods  with 
endless  diversity  of  rituaL   A  few  stu- 
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dents  of  India  in  Eneland  know  a  great 
deal  more  than  this ;  but  I  doubt  whether 
any  one  who  has  not  lived  among  Hindus 
can  adequately  realize  the  astonishing 
variety  of  their  ordinary  religious  beliefs, 
the  constant  changes  of  shape  and  colour 
which  these  beliefs  undergo,  the  extraordi- 
nary fecundity  of  the  superstitious  senti- 
ment—  in  short,  the  scope,  range,  depth, 
and  height  of  religious  ideas  and  practices 
prevailing  simultaneously  among  the  popu- 
lation of  one  country,  or  of  one  not  very 
extensive  province.  It  is  not  easy,  in- 
deed, for  Europeans  of  this  century  to 
realize  the  condition  even  of  a  great  conti- 
nent in  which  there  are  no  nationalities ; 
or  to  perceive  how  in  a  mere  loose  con- 
glomeration of  tribes,  races,  and  castes  the 
notion  of  religious  unity,  or  even  of  com- 
mon consent  by  a  people  as  to  the  funda- 
mental bases  of  worship,  can  hardly  be 
comprehended,  much  less  entertained. 
For  nationality  is,  as  we  know,  a  thing  of 
modern  growth ;  when  Charlemagne  re- 
stored the  Western  Empire,  he  swept 
within  its  pale  not  nations  but  tribes  — 
Franks  aad  Saxons,  Lombards  and  Gauls 
— just  as  we  have  subdued  and  now  rule, 
in  India,  Sikhs,  Path&ns,  Rt^'puts,  and 
Marathas.  It  is  therefore,  perhaps,  from 
India  that  we  at  this  day  can  best  repre- 
sent to  ourselves  and  appreciate  the  vast 
external  reform  worked  upon  the  heathen 
world  by  Christianity,  as  it  was  organized 
and  executed  throughout  Europe  by  the 
combined  authority  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  and  the  Church  Catholic.  From 
this  Asiatic  standpoint,  looking  down  upon 
a  tangled  jungle  of  disorderly  supersti- 
tions, upon  ghosts ^and  demons,  demigods, 
and  deified  saints;  upon  household  gods, 
tribal  gorls,  local  gods,  universal  gods  — 
with  their  countless  shrines  and  temples,  j 
and  the  din  of  their  discordant  rites ;  upon 
deities  who  abhor  a  fly's  death,  upon  those 
who  deli;;ht  still  in  human  victims,  and 
npon  tho^e  who  would  not  either  sacrifice 
or  offering  —  looking  down  upon  such  a 
religious  chao?,  throughout  a  vast  region  | 
never  subdued  or  levelled  (like  all  Western 
Asia)  by  Mahomedan  or  Christian  mono-| 
theism,  we  realize  the  huge  enterprise  un- 
dertaken by  those  who  first  set  forth  to| 
establish  one  Faith  for  all  mankind,  andi 
an  universal  Church  on  earth.  We  per- 
ceive more  clearly  what  classic  paganism 
was  by  realizing  what  Hinduism  actually 
is.  We  have  been  so  much  habituated  in 
Europe  to  associate  any  great  historic 
religion  with  the  idea  of  a  Church  (if  not 
in  its  mediaeval  sense,  then  in  a  sense  of 
a  congregation  of  the  faithful),  that  most 


of  us  assign  this  kind  of  settled  character 
and  organic  form  to  paganism,  modem  or 
ancient,  so  lonsc  as  it  is  not  barbarism. 
We  are  thus  prone  to  assume  that  a  people 
like  the  Hindus,  with  their  history,  litera- 
ture, sacred  books,  and  accumulated  tradi- 
tions, must  by  this  time  have  built  up  some 
radical  dogmas,  or  at  least  some  clefinite 
conceptions  of  divinity,  which  the  upper 
classes  would  have  imposed  on  the  crowd 
as  limits  to  mere  superstitious  phantasy. 
For  centuries  Christianity  has  marched, 
along  its  entire  settled  frontier,  with  no 
other  religion  beside  Mahomedanism,  which 
has  distinctive  tenets  and  a  firmly-set 
pale  ;  therefore  we  do  not  readily  appreci- 
ate the  state  of  millions  of  Hindus  to 
whom  any  such  common  bond  or  circum- 
scription is  altogether  wanting.  We  (mui 
scarcely  comprehend  an  ancient  religion, 
still  alive  and  powerful,  which  is  a  mere 
troubled  sea,  without  shore  or  visible  hori- 
zon, driven  to  and  fro  by  the  winds  of 
boundless  credulity  and  grotesqae  inven- 
tion. 

I  have  supposed,  therefore,  that  it  might 
be  worth  while  to  attempt  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  actual  condition,  character,  and 
tendencies  of  the  religious  beliefs  now 
prevailing  in  one  province  of  India.  It 
will  present,  I  believe,  a  fair  average  sam- 
ple of  Hinduism  as  a  whole,  like  a  pail  of 
water  taken  out  of  a  pond.  But  I  do  not 
purpose  to  draw  the  well-known  figures 
of  Brahmanic  theology,  nor  to  rehearse 
standard  myths  and  l^roic  fables  common 
to  all  India.  The  doctrine  of  Rrahmanism, 
and  the  whole  apparatus  of  its  ceremonial 
with  its  sects,  orthodox  or  heterodox, 
flourish  in  this  particular  province  much 
as  they  do  in  all  others ;  I  assume  that  the 
outline  of  them  has  been  studied  and 
understood.  My  present  plan  is  to  try 
whether  the  different  snperstitions  notions 
and  forms  of  worship  which  fall  under 
everyday  observation  in  an  Indian  district, 
can  be  arranged  so  as  to  throw  any  light 
upon  recent  theories  as  to  the  gradual  up- 
ward growth  and  successive  development 
of  religion  through  connected  stages. 
That  the  sphere  of  observation  has,  for 
the  purposes  of  this  essay,  been  mostly 
confined  within  proWncial  limits,  is  a  con- 
dition not  without  certain  advantages. 
By  comparing  different  ages,  diverse  soci- 
eties, and  men  under  dissimilar  physical 
environment,  we  may  collect  without  diffi- 
culty every  species  and  variety  of  super- 
stition required  to  fit  up  our  respective 
theories  of  religious  evolution  ;  and  people 
have  thus  been  accustomed  to  conaecl 
such  hypotheses  with  the  supposition  of 
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iofiuite  diversity  of  habitation  or  race 
scattered  over  long  periods  of  time.  But 
if  the  living  specimens  can  all  be  gathered 
from  one  country,  then  their  affinity  may 
seem  more  probable,  and  the  manner  of 
their  sequence  or  descent  more  intelli- 
gible. At  any  rate,  the  study  of  such 
theories  may  be  found  easier  and  more 
within  compass  of  accurate  research; 
while  it  may  be  interesting  (setting  aside 
all  theories)  to  observe  a  whole  vegeta- 
tion of  cognate  beliefs  sprouting  up  in 
every  stage  of  growth  beneath  the  shadow 
of  the  great  orthodox  traditions  and  alle- 
gories of  Brahmanism. 

The  province  (commonly  called  Bera), 
from  which  I  have  drawn  my  facts  is  sit- 
uated nearly  in  the  centre  of  India ;  it  is 
almost  identical  in  area  with  the  present 
kingdom  of  Greece  on  the  mainland ;  and  it 
contains  2,250,000  inhabitants,  of  whom 
155,000  are  Musalmans,  and  the  rest  (of 
the  natives)  are  loosely  called  Hindus. 
"Now  just  as  the  word  Hindu  is  no  national 
or  even  geographical  denomination,  but 
signifies  vaguely  a  fortuitous  conglomera- 
tion of  sects,  tribes,  races,  hereditary  pro- 
fessions, and  pure  castes;  so  the  religion 
of  this  population  of  Hindus  is  at  first 
sight  a  heterogeneous  confusion.  Without 
doubt  much  of  this  miscellany  may  be  at 
once  referred,  for  its  source,  to  the  com- 
iK)site  character  of  the  people.  The  Hin- 
lus  proper,  who  can  be  ranged  in  known 
castes,  have  come  in  by  migrations  from 
jJJorth,  South,  and  West ;  there  is  a  strong 
non- Aryan  leaven  in  the  dregs  of  the  agri- 
cultural class,  derived  from  the  primitive 
races  which  have  gradually  melted  down 
into  settled  life  and  thus  become  fused 
with  the  general  community ;  while  these 
same  races  are  still  distinct  tribes  in  the  wild 
tracts  of  hill  and  jungle.  Nevertheless, 
the  various  superstitions  have  long  ceased 
to  correspond  with  ethnic  varieties ;  they 
have  even  little  accordance  with  gradar 
tions  of  social  position  or  of  civil  estate. 
Moreover,  the  characteristic  which,  after 
close  examination,  most  strikes  an  Euro- 
pean observer,  is  not  so  much  the  hetero- 
geneity of  the  popular  religion  taken  at  a 
glance,  as  the  tact  that  it  is  a  thing  which 
is  constantly  growing;  that  it  is  percep- 
tibly following  certain  modes  of  genera- 
tion, transmutation,  and  growth,  which 
point  toward  and  lead  up  from  the  lower 
toward  the  higher  kinds  of  belief.  Here, 
as  everywhere  in  like  conditions,  the 
floating  and  molecular  state  of  society  has 
prevented  religious  consolidation;  while 
again  the  multiformity  of  religion  reacts 
continually  upon  the  society,  subjecting  its 


constitution  to  a  perpetual  morcellement. 
And  the  wedges  which  have  riven  asunder 
and  are  keeping  separate  the  general  mass 
of  the  Indian  people  are  furnished  and  ap- 
plied by  the  system  of  Caste.   The  two 
great  outward  and  visible  signs  of -caste 
fellowship,  intermarriage  and  the  sharing 
of  food,  are  the  bonds  which  unite  or  isolate 
groups.   Now  Caste  seems  to  be  the  stereo- 
type mould  which  has  in  India  preserved 
those  antique  prejudices  of  blood  and  re- 
ligion that  have  been  worn  out  or  de- 
stroyed in  almost  all  countries  of  equal  or 
inferior  civilization ;  and  so  far  as  caste  is 
by  origin  Ethnological,  Political,  or  Pro- 
fessional, its  tendency  in  modern  India  is 
to  subside  and  fade  away  out  of  active 
life.   But  to  this  threefold  classification 
(by  Professor  Max  Miiller)  *  of  the  source 
of  Indian  caste  must  be  added,  I  submit,  a 
fourth  term  —  Sectarian  —  meaning  the 
castes  which  are  produced  by  difference  of 
religion,  by  new  gods,  new  rites,  new 
views,  and  new  dogmas.   While  the  three 
first-named  sources  aie  virtually  closed, 
this  fourth  source  is  still  open  and  fiow- 
ing,  and  its  efiect  upon  the  social  fabric  is 
still  actively  dissolvent.   Where  tribal  and 
political  distinctions   are  blending  and 
amalgamating  according  to  the  ordinary 
operation  of  civilizing  forces,  this  process 
is  in  India  continually  interrupted  and 
foiled  by  the  religious  element  of  dissev- 
eration;  the  community,  instead  of  coa- 
lescing, is  again  split  up  by  divergencies 
of  doctrine,  of  ritual,  or  by  some  mere  ca- 
price of  superstition,  into  separate  bodies 
which  eat  and  intermarry  only  among  them- 
selves, thus  establishing  and  preserving 
isolation.   New  objects  of  Feticn  adoration 
are  continually  being  discovered  and  be- 
coming popular;  certain  shrines  get  into 
fashion,  or  an  image  is  set  up,  or  a  tem- 
ple built;  new  prophets  arise  with  fresh 
messages  to  deliver,  or  with  fresh  rules 
for  a  devout  life.   Holy  men  are  canonized 
by  the  vox  populi  after  death,  or  even  at- 
tain apotheosis  as  incarnations  of  the  elder 
gods ;  and  these  also  have  usually  their 
recognized  disciples.   In  fact  the  chief 
among  these  moralists  and  miracle-work- 
ers are  the  founders  of  sects,  and  sects 
always  tend  to  become  sub-castes.  Thus 
the  objects  of  EQndn  adoration  are  con- 
stantly changing,  so  that  the  Indian  Pan- 
theon, like  the  Eastern  palace  in  the  Per- 
sian parable,  is  but  a  caravanserai;  the 
great  dome  endures  with  little  change,  but 
its  occupants  come  and  go.    And  these 
novelties  of  teaching  or  practice  mark  off 

•  '*  Chipd  flrom  a  Grerman  Workshop." 
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the  persons  who  adopt  them ;  the  devotees 
often  become  known  by  a  separate  denom- 
ination which  denotes  a  peculiar  discipline 
or  tenet,  or  perhaps  only  the  exclusive 
worship  of  one  god  or  deified  man.  So 
that,,  if  a  metaphor  may  be  borrowed  from 
physical  science,  we  may  say  that  in  India 
all  Hindu  religions  belong  to  the  Jissipa- 
rous.  order  —  they  have  the  property  of 
disseverance  into  minute  portions,  each  of 
which  retains  life  and  growth.  And  as 
each  sect  slowly,  but  surely  gravitates 
towards  a  caste,  the  result  is  that  continual 
piece-meal  dissection  by  religious  anarchy 
of  the  body  politic,  which  I  bave  endeav- 
oured to  describe. 

We  can  perceive  the  vestiges  of  similar 
tendencies  even  in  Great  Sritain,  where 
very  peculiar  sectaries  like  the  Quakers 
have  lived  and  married  for  generations 
among  themselves,  and  where  any  radical 
antagonism  of  creeds  is  still  a  serious  bar 
to  matrimony.  But  the  state  of  things  in 
India  can  only  be  realized  by  supposing 
that  the  Irvingites,  for  instance,  should 
have  become,  as  an  inevitable  and  obvi- 
ous consequence  of  their  distinctive  ten- 
ets, a  class  so  entirely  apart  from  the 
rest  of  England  that  marriage  beyond 
the  communion  would  be  illegcJ,  and  din- 
ing with  them  an  intolerable  scandal  to 
Churchmen.* 

To  give  any  intelligible  account  of  be- 
liefs and  liturgies  thus  complicated,  some 
system  of  classification  appears  necessary. 
I  have  therefore  attempted  to  adopt  one, 
though  I  do  not  pretend  to  much  confi- 
dence in  the  hypothesis  which  it  involves. 
Taking  as  the  lowest  stage  of  religious 
thought  that  conception  which  seems  the 
most  narrow  and  superficial,  and  proceed- 
ing upward  as  the  ideas  which  I  suppose 
to  lie  at  the  root  of  each  conception  be- 
come wider  and  more  far-fetched,  I  should 
distribute  the  popular  worship  that  can 
now  be  witnessed  within  Berar  into  the 
grades  here  following.  I  should  explain 
that  these  divisions  in  no  way  denote  sepa- 

*  Huoh  might  be  suggested  here  (In  sopport  of 
what  Sir  Henrv  Maine  naa  reoently  pointed  ont) 
upon  the  peculiar  influence  of  the  BugUsh  law  in 
arresting  in  India  this  process  of  oonsUnt  change ; 
in  stereotyping  institutions  once  found  to  exist,  or 
perhaps  only  found  by  boolcs  to  have  existed ;  the 
fkcts  having  been  long  duce transformed.  Avery 
notable  example  of  thi!«  may  be  seen  in  the  history 
and  present  state  of  the  new  sect  called  Brahmo 
Somi\j,  They  are  philosophical  deists,  who  disap- 
prove of  the  common  Hindu  marriage  ceremonies ; 
bat  they  dare  not  disregard  them,  because  any  omis- 
sion of  rites  might  invalidate  their  marriage  In  an 
English  court  or  law.  Had  no  court  existed,  they 
would  have  gone  their  own  way.  and  become  a  sub* 
caste,  with  matrimonial  rules  of  their  own,  which 
would  have  been  recognised  as  perfectly  vaUd,  for 
Brahmists,  by  all  Hindus. 


rate  bodies  of  exclusive  votariea,  nor  do 
they  correspond  even  with  any  parallel 
steps  of  civilized  intelligence  or  of  so- 
cial position.  The  average  middle-class 
Hindu  might  be  brouffht  by  one  part  or 
another  of  his  everyday  religious  prac- 
tice, within  any  or  many  of  these  classes, 
namely :  — 

1.  The  worship  of  mere  stocks  and 
stones  and  of  local  configurations,  which 
are  unusual  or  grotesque  in  size,  shape,  or 
position. 

2.  The  worship  of  things  inanimate, 
which  are  gifted  with  mysterious  mo- 
tion. 

8.  The  worship  of  animals  which  are 
feared. 

4.  The  worship  of  visible  things  animate 
or  inanimate  which  are  directly  or  indi- 
rectly useful  and  profitable,  or  which  pos- 
sess any  incomprehensible  function  or 
property. 

6.  The  worship  of  a  Deo^  or  spirit, 
a  thinp  without  form  and  void  —  the 
va^e  impersonation  of  the  uncanny  sen 
sation  that  comes  over  one  at  certain 
places. 

6.  The  worship  of  dead  relatives  and 
other  deceased  persons  known  in  their  life- 
time to  the  worshipper. 

7.  The  worship  of  persons  who  had  a 
^eat  reputation  during  life,  or  who  died 
m  some  strange  or  notorious  way — at 
shrines. 

8.  The  worship,  in  temples,  of  the  per- 
sons belonging  to  the  foregoing  class,  a^ 
demigods  or  subordinate  deities. 

9.  The  worship,  of  manifold  local  incar- 
nations of  the  elder  deities,  and  of  their 
symbols. 

10.  The  worship  of  departmental  dei- 
ties. 

11.  The  worship  of  the  ancient  incarna- 
tions and  personifications  handed  down  by 
the  Hindu  scriptures. 

This  category  comprises,  I  think,,  all  the 
different  kinds  of  Fetichism  and  Polythe 
ism  which  make  up  the  popular  religion 
of  Berar.  With  the  inner  and  higher 
sides  of  Hindu  teaching  and  belief  known 
in  the  country  I  do  not  now  pretend  to 
deal,  except  so  far  as  these  doctrines  have 
degenerated  into  mere  idolatry  of  sym- 
bols, a  relapse  to  which  they  are  constant- 
ly liable.  And  with  regard  to  the  varie- 
ties of  worship  in  the  catalogue  just  fin- 
ished, they  are  of  course  deeply  tinged 
throughout  by  the  strong  sky -light  reflec- 
tion or  over-arching  Brabmanism ;  whence 
the  topmost  classes  now  pretend  to  de- 
rive their  meaning  immediately.  Tet  it 
may  be  said  of  all  (except  perhaps  of  the 
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latest  classes  in  the  series)  that  these 
ideas  are  not  so  much  the  ofispring  of 
Brahinaoism  as  its  children  by  adoption 
—  they  have  not  sprung  out  of  any  au- 
thoritative teaching  or  revelation  which 
woald  control  and  guide  their  develop- 
ment, nor  are  they  the  decaying  survivals 
either  of  a  hij^er  faith  or  of  a  lower  su- 
perstition. They  are  living  and  fertile 
conceptions;  of  species  constantly  ger- 
minating and  throwing  up  new  shoots,  in 
the  present  age  and  in  the  country  where 
they  are  found. 

The  Worship  of  Stocks  or  Stones,  for  in- 
stance, is  an  active  species  which  inces- 
santly spreads  and  reproduces  itself  before 
our  eyes,  with  different  modifications  that 
all  eventually  find  their  place  and  meaning 
in  the  general  order  of  the  people's  reli- 
gion. I  have  placed  this  worship  in  my 
lowest  class,  because  I  take  it  to  represent 
the  earliest  phase  of  Indian  Fetichism  now 
existing.  Let  Fetichism  be  defined  as  the 
Btraightforward  objective  adoration  of 
Tisible  substances  fancied  to  possess  some 
mysterious  influence  or  faculty;  then  I 
suppose  that  the  intelligence  which  argues 
that  a  stock  or  stone  embodies  divinity, 
only  because  it  has  a  queer,  unusual  form, 
expresses  a  very  low  type  of  Fetichism. 
^And  to  this  type  I  am  disposed  to  refer, 
for  their  original  idea  and  motive,  all  such 
practices  as  the  worship  of  a  stone  oddly 
shaped,  of  a  jutting  bit  of  rock,  a  huse 
boulder  lying  alone  in  the  plain,  a  circle 
of  stones,  a  peculiar  mark  on  the  hill-side 
or  a  hummock  atop,  an  ancient  carved 
pillar,  a  milestone  unexpectedly  set  up 
where  none  was  before,  with  strange  hiero- 
glyphics, a  telegraph  po«t,  fossils  with 
their  shell  marks;  in  fact,  any  object  of 
the  kind  that  catches  attention  as  being 
out  of  the  common  way.  Now  the  Brah- 
manic  explanation  of  this  reverence  for 
curious-looking  things,  especially  for  things 
conical  and  concave,  is  very  well  known ; 
but  these  interpretations  appear  to  belong 
to  a  later  symoolism,  which  is  always  in- 
vented by  the  more  ingenious  to  account 
with  orthodoxy  for  what  is  really  nothing 
but  primitive  Fetichism  rising  into  a 
higher  atmosphere.  I  mean  that  this  wor- 
ship would  prevail  in  India  if  the  Brah- 
manic  symbolism  had  never  been  thought 
of — does  prevail,  as  a  fact,  in  other  tar- 
distant  countries.  For  the  feeling  which 
actuates  the  uninitiated  Indian  worshipper 
of  stocks  and  stones,  or  of  what  are  called 
freaks  of  nature,  is  in  its  essence  that 
simple  awe  of  the  unusual  which  belongs 
to  no  particular  religion.  It  survives  in 
England  to  this  day  in  the  habit  of  ascrib- 


ing grotesque  and  striking  landmarks  or 
puzzunff  antiquities  to  the  Devil,  who  is, 
or  has  been,  the  residuary  legatee  of  all 
obsolete  Pagan  superstitions  in  Christian 
countries.  In  any  district  of  India  such 
objects  or  local  configurations  as  the  Devil's 
Quoits  (near  Stanton),  the  Devil's  Jumps 
(in  Surrey),  or  the  Devil's  Punch-bowl  (in 
Sussex),  would  be  worshipped;  similar 
things  are  actually  worshipped  all  over 
Berar,  and  in  every  case  some  signification, 
either  mythical  or  symbolical,  is  contrived 
by  some  expert  Brahman  to  justify  and 
authorize  the  custom.  Yet  I  feel  certain 
that  among  the  vulgar  there  is  at  first  no 
arrikre pens^^  or  second  meaning,  in  their 
adoration.  The  worshipper  requires  no 
such  motive,  he  asks  for  no  sign,  offers  no 
prayer,  expects  no  reward.  He  pays  rev- 
erent attentions  to  the  Unaccountable 
Thing,  the  startling  expression  of  an  un- 
known power,  and  goes  his  way.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  perceive  how  this  original 
downright  adoration  of  queer-looking  ob- 
jects IS  modified  by  passing  into  the 
higher  order  of  imaginative  superstition. 
First,  the  stone  is  the  abode  of  some 
spirit;  its  curious  shape  or  situation  be- 
traying possession.  Next,  this  strange  form 
or  aspect  argues  some  design,  or  handi- 
work, of  supernatural  beings,  or  is  the 
vestige  of  their  presence  on  earth;  and 
one  step  further  lands  us  in  the  world- 
wide regions  of  mythology  and  heroic 
legend,  when  the  natural  remarkable  fea- 
tures of  a  hill,  a  cleft  rock,  a  cave,  or  a 
fossil,  commemorate  the  miracles  and  feats 
of  some  saint,  demi-god,  or  full-blown 
deity.  Berar  is  abundantly  furnished  with 
such  fables,  and  beyond  them  we  get,  as  I 
thuik,  to  the  regarding  of  stones  as  em- 
blems of  mysterious  attributes,  to  the 
phallic  rites,  to  the  Saligram  or  fossil  in 
which  Vishnu  is  manifest,  and  to  all  that 
class  of  notions  which  entirely  separate 
the  outward  image  from  the  power  really 
worshipped.  So  that  at  last  we  emerge 
into  pure  symbolism,  as  when  anything 
appears  to  be  selected  arbitrarily  to  serve 
as  a  visible  point  for  spiritual  adoration. 
I  know  a  Hindu  officer  of  great  shrewdness 
and  very  fair  education,  who  devotes  sev- 
eral hours  daily  to  the  elaborate  worship 
of  five  round  pebbles,  which  he  has  ap- 
pointed to  be  his  symbol  of  Omnipotence. 
He  believes  in  One  all-pervading  Divinity, 
but  he  must  have  something  to  handle  and 
address. 

It  may  be  affirmed  that  the  adoration  of 
Things  Inanimate  having  motion  i^,  even 
in  its  rudest  expression,  more  rewtonable 
than  the  habit  of  staring  with  awe  at  a  big 
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stone,  and  may  therefore  be  held  to  mark 
a  slight  advance  toward  higher  levels. 
In  Berar  we  have  the  worship  of  elements 
as  Fetich,  of  elements  inhabited  and  di- 
rected by  local  spirits,  and  of  elements 
with  mythological  origin  or  descent  from 
the  gods.  Water  runs  up  this  whole 
gamut  or  scale  of  religious  expression. 
The  honours  paid  to  a  running  brook,  a 
Kot  spring,  or  to  a  river  that  alternately 
floods  ana  falls  —  causing  famine  or  abun- 
dance, bringing  riches  or  ruin  —  are  in- 
tended for  the  living  water  itself  by  a 
large  class  of  votaries ;  and  this  notion  of 
material  identity  seems  preserved  by  the 
customs  of  bathing  in  sacred  streams,  of 
self-drowning,  and  of  witch-dipping,  which 
last  custom  resembles  exactly  that  of 
England.*  Suicide  and  witch-dipping  in 
rivers  present  both  sides  of  the  same  con- 
ception—  acceptance  or  rejection  by  the 
divine  element.  Further  on,  the  water- 
power  is  no  longer  deified  nature,  but  con- 
trolled by  a  supernatural  spirit  —  we  have 
the  Kelpie  who  inhabits  rivers  under  the 
form  of  a  bufiGalo  and  personifies  their 
effects.  His  name  is  Mctkisobay  he  has  no 
image,  but  a  buffalo's  head  is  cut  off  and 
deposited  on  his  altar.  After  this  we  as- 
cend to  mythologic  fictions  about  the  ori- 
gin and  descent  of  the  greater  rivers  from 
the  Hindu  heaven,  and  to  legends  of 
streams  turned,  >  stopped,  or  otherwise 
engineered  by  interposition  of  the  divine 
energy  incarnate.  The  Southern  Berar 
country  is  much  tossed  about  by  intersect- 
ing ridges  and  devious  hill-ranges.  The 
rivers  pierce  their  way  down  from  the 
watersheds  by  sharp  angles  and  deep  cut- 
tingi  which  suggest  mighty  forces.  A  tor- 
rent goes  struggling  and  rushing  through 
its  channel  choked  by  hu^e  rocks  and 
broken  by  rapids.  The  muffled  roar  of  its 
waters,  which  cease  not  nisht  or  day,  affect 
the  mind  with  a  sense  of  endless  labour 
and  pain;  you  might  well  fancy  that  the 
river-god  was  moaninz  over  his  eternal 
task  of  cleaving  stony  barriers  and  draw- 
ing down  the  tough  basalt  hills.  Fire  is  a 
great  Hindu  Fetich,  but  it  is  nowhere  in 
Berar  generated  spontaneously ;  and  I  be- 
lieve that  even  the  worship  of  ^QJ^iy  the 
fire-god,  has  fallen  to  desuetude.  The  sun 
>Mjy^  tribal  god,  as  Fetich,  of  the  aborigi- 
nal Korkas  who  live  apart  among  the 
northern  hills  of  Berar;  of  course  he  is 
also  worshipped  by  all  Hindus  under  dif- 
ferent conceptions  and  doctrines  regarding 
his  personality.   Tree-worship  has  a  wide 

♦  It  will  be  recollected  that  an  old  Prenohman 
was  drowned  in  E^ex.  on  sospioioa  of  sorcery,  so 
late  as  the  year  of  grace  1863. 


range.  A  tree  is  first  reverenced  as  a 
thing  to  be  feared,  having  sentient  exist- 
ence and  mysterious  potency,  as  proved  by 
waving  branches  and  weird  sounds.  Next, 
fruitful  trees  are  honoured  for  yielding 
good  fruits,  which  are  bestowed  yearly  ia 
more  or  less  quantity  according  to  some 
hidden  caprice  that  may  possibly  be  propi- 
tiated ;  then  a  particular  species  becomes 
sacred  to  a  well-known  god;  or  a  great 
solitary  trunk  becomes  the  abode  of  a 
nameless  impalpable  spirit;  or  a  dark 
grove  or  thicket  may  be  his  habitation. 
Soon  this  is  perceived  to  be  ^ound  sacred 
to  one  of  the  acknowledged  Ilindu  deities, 
with  recognized  titles  and  attributes; 
either  by  having  got  woven  into  some 
myth  or  local  legend,  or  becau=ie  some 
pious  person  sets  up  a  temple  therein,  or 
because  an  anchorite  fixen  his  hermitage 
there  and  devotes  himself  to  a  particular 
divinity.  There  are  several  thickets  and 
clumps  of  trees  in  Berar,  from  which  no 
stick  is  ever  cut,  nor  even  the  dead  wood 
picked  up,  though  firewood  is  scarce  and 
timber  valuable.  You  will  usually  find  a 
temple  or  shrine  among  the  trees ;  but  the 
sanctity  of  the  spot  does  not  necessarily 
derive  from  the  ouilding,  the  converse  is 
more  likely  to  be  the  case ;  and  I  conjec- 
ture that  these  dim  and  dusky  retreats 
have  usually  been  at  first  consecrated  to 
the  gods  by  some  alarming  accident  or 
apparition  which  betokened  the  presence 
of  a  deity. 

It  does  not  seem  hard  to  trace  up  thus 
in  India,  from  the  root  of  primitive  tree- 
worship,  the  growth  and  ramification  of 
the  innumerable  customs  which,  in  the 
East  as  once  in  England,  ascribe  essential 
virtues  to  certain  trees  in  matters  of  ritual 
use  and  magic  practice.  In  Berar  different 
families  are  said  to  pay  exclusive  honour 
to  certain  kinds  of  trees;  the  rod  of  a 
special  wood  still  divines  water,  and 
witches  are  scourged  with  switches  of  the 
castor-oil  plant,  which  possesses  sovereign 
virtue  in  the  exorcising  and  dislodging  of 
the  evil  power.  I  think  the  English  held 
hazlewood  to  be  of  specific  efficacy  in  both 
cases,  for  detecting  water  and  witches; 
while  the  Maypole  and  the  mistletoe  are 
supposed  to  be  relics  of  early  Keltic  tree- 
worship.  But  in  England  the  pedigree  of 
these  customs  is  dim,  dubious,  and  disput- 
able ;  the  Church  has  for  ages  been  de- 
nouncing and  stamping  out  the  ancient 
indigenous  superstitions.  Whereas  in  In- 
dia the  aboriginal  autocthonic  ideas  of 
the  country  folk  have  been  subjected  to 
no  persecution  by  dominant  faiths,  so  that 
the  entire  concatenation  of  these  ideas 
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may  be  exhibited  and  tested  within  one 
provinco;  the  Tarioua  practices  and  be- 
liefs are  alive  before  us ;  the  sequence  of 
them  is  close ;  we  can  collect  the  evidence 
of  our  eyes  and  verify  it  by  cross-examin- 
ation of  devout  believers,  men  far  above 
the  mental  calibre  of  ignorant  savages  and 
rude  peasants.  ^ 
The  worship  of  Animals,  which  by  their 
appearance  or  habits  alarm  and  startle  hu- 
man beings,  is  so  obvious  in  its  primitive 
reason,  and  so  common  throughout  India, 
that  it  needs  no  detailed  description  for 
Berar.  Of  course  the  tiger,  wolf,  monkey, 
Berpent,  and  above  all  serpents,  the  cobra 
di  capella,  are  the  most  prominent  objects 
of  reverence.  Some  modifications  and 
later  aspects  of  the  primordial  instinct  to- 
ward propitiation  of  a  fearsome  beast 
may  be  noticed.  For  instance,  a  malig- 
nant tiger's  bodv  may  be  possessed  by  the 
unquiet  ghost  of  a  dead  man ;  or  it  may 
be  the  disguise  adopted  by  a  living  sor- 
cerer of  evil  temper.  In  another  province 
an  old  witch,  suspected  of  roving  at  night 
under  a  striped  skin,  had  all  her  teeth 
knocked  out  to  disable  Ler.  Here  we  have 
the  transition  from  a  simple  Fetich  to  the 
idea  of  a  disembodied  spirit,  and  of  pos- 
session. Then  the  idea  gets  completely 
metaphysical;  the  tiger  is  an  evil  demon, 
without  antecedent  connection  with  hu- 
manity ;  and  the  terror  spread  abroad  by 
such  a  pest  become  wholly  supernatural 
has  led  to  the  institution  of  a  Departmental 
god,  just  as  a  violent  epidemic  necessitates 
a  special  administration  to  control  it.  Any 
application  having  reference  to  the  rav- 
ages of  a  i  iger,  may  be  addressed  to  Wagh- 
deOf  though  the  particular  beast  who  vexes 
you  should  also  be  cigoled  with  offerings, 
but  the  most  complete  and  absolute  ele- 
vation of  an  animal  to  the  higher  ranks  of 
deified  beings  is  to  be  seen  in  the  case  of 
Hanumati,  who  from  a  sacred  monkey  has 
risen,  through  mists  of  heroic  fable,  to  be 
the  universal  tutelary  God  of  all  village 
settlements.  The  setting  up  of  his  image 
in  the  midst  of  a  hamlet  is  the  outward 
and  visible  sign  and  token  of  fixed  habi- 
tation, so  that  he  is  found  in  every  town- 
ship. Ward,  in  his  work  on  the  Hindu  re- 
ligion, says  that  the  monkey  is  venerated 
in  memory  of  the  demigod  Ilanumkn, 
which  seems  to  be  plainly  putting  the  cart 
before  the  horse ;  Hanumfin  is  now  gen- 
erally sujiposed  to  have  been  adopted  into 
the  Hindu  heaven,  from  the  Non- Aryan  or 
aboriginal  idolatries ;  though,  to  my  mind, 
any  Indian  of  this  day,  Aryan  or  Non- 
Aryan,  would  surely  fall  down  and  wor- 
ship at  first  sight  of  such  a  beast  as  the 


ape.  .Then  there  is  the  modern  idea  that 
this  god  was  really  a  great  chief  of  some 
such  aboriginal  tribe  as  tbo^e  which  to  this 
day  dwell  almost  like  wild  creatures  in 
the  remote  forests  of  India ;  and  this  may 
well  be  the  nucleus  of  fact  at  the  bottom 
of  the  famous  legend  regarding  him.  It 
seems  as  if  hero-worship  and  animal-wor- 
ship had  got  mixed  up  in  the  myth  of  Ilau- 
um&n.  At  any  rate  his  traditions  and  at- 
tributes illustrate  curiously  the  process  by 
which  a  mere  animal  Fetich,  dreaded  for 
his  ugliness  and  half-human  ways,  soon 
rises  to  be  an  elfin  king  of  the  monkey 
tribe,  next  becomes  a  powerful  genius,  and 
latterly  emerges  into  the  full  glory  of 
divine  Avatdry  surrounded  by  the  most  ex- 
travagant fables  to  exulain  away  the  simi- 
an head  and  tail  which  have  stuck  to  him 
through  all  his  metamorphose-*. 

Some  examples  mny  be  given  of  the 
simple  and  superficial  indications  which 
suffice  to  prove  divine  manifestations  in  an- 
imals. The  ^oat  has  a  peculiar  trick  of 
shivering  at  intervals,  and  this  is  taken 
to  be  the  afflatus.  In  the  North  of  India 
he  is  turned  loose  along  a  disputed  bor- 
der-line, and  where  he  shivers  there  is  the 
mark  set  up ;  the  Thugs  would  only  sacri- 
fice a  goat  if  their  patroness  Deoi  had  sig- 
nified acceptance  by  one  of  these  tremors, 
but  then  they  washed  the  animal  to  make 
him  shake  himself  the  quicker.  Obviously 
this  habit  (like  the  bray  of  an  ass,  which 
is  one  of  the  strongest  omens)  is  ascribed 
to  supernatural  seizure,  because  it  is  un- 
certain, inexplicable,  and  apparently  mo- 
tiveless. I  remark,  in  passing;  that  the 
scapegoat  is  an  institution  widely  known 
and  constantly  used  in  India.  The  cat  is, 
I  think,  comparatively  unnoticed  by  In- 
dian credulity,  though  her  squalling  at 
night  boded  ill  to  Thugs.  I  infer  that 
only  in  lands  where  the  great  camivora 
have  been  exterminated  does  she  keep  up 
the  last  faint  relics  of  primitive  animal- 
worship.  With  wild  beasts  that  are  a  real 
plague  and  horror,  she  has  no  chance  in 
competition  for  the  honours  of  diablerk; 
but  her  nocturnal  wanderings,  her  noise- 
less motions,  and  her  capacity  for  suilden 
demoniac  fierceness  distinguish  her  from 
other  domesticated  animals;  so  that  her 
uncanny  reputation  still  survives  among 
the  obsure  pagan  superstitions  yet  haunt- 
ing us  under  the  name  of  witchcraft. 

The  worship  of  Things  and  creatures 
beneficial  might  be  classed  apart  from  and 
after  that  of  puzzling  and  menacing 
things,  dead  or  alive,  because  the  idea  of 
gratitude  and  of  boons  attainable  by  pro- 
pitiations seems  a  step  in  advance  of  the 
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idea  of  averting  \\U.  I  have  already  al- 
luded to  the  reverence  paid  to  fruitful 
trees ;.  and  every  one  knows  that  homed 
cattle,  the  wealth  of  a  simple  society,  are 
adored  throughout  India.  Comte  remarks 
that  this  feeling  has  preserved  certain  spe- 
cies of  plants  and  animab  through  the  ages 
when  no  ownership  existed  to  protect 
them ;  but  after  all  they  were  really  pre- 
served by  the  universal  appreciation  of 
their  value;  and  worship  was  only  the 
savage  man's  expression  of  his  sense  of 
that  value,  combined  with  his  ignorance  of 
the  laws  which  gave  or  withheld  it. 

Next  after  Plants  and  Animals,  in  the 
order  of  progress  from  the  simple  to  the 
more  complex  notions  —  I  should  place 
the  grotesque  practice  of  worshipping 
Implements,  Utensils,  and  the  Toots  of 
the  trade  or  craft  by  which  one  subsists. 
Not  only  does  the  husbandman  pray  to 
his  plough,  the  fisher  to  his  net,*  the 
weaver  to  his  loom ;  but  the  scribe  adores 
his  pen,  and  the  banker  his  account  books. 
£acn  sets  up  the  thing  itself  as  a  Fetich, 
does  it  homage,  and  makes  offering  before 
it.  To  ascribe  to  the  implements  the 
power  which  lies  in  the  guiding  hand  or 
brain,  is  at  least  a  thought  farther  fetched 
than  to  adore  the  generation  of  fruit  on 
a  tree,  or  the  swelling  udders  of  a  cow. 
Of  course  the  image  survives  and  is  re- 
flected over  aud  over  again  in  the  legends 
of  mediaeval  magic,  of  magic  swords,  en- 
chanted armour,  seven-leagued  boots  and 
the  like.  Moreover  I  take  this  tool-wor- 
ship of  the  Hindus  to  be  the  earliest 
phase  or  tjrpe  of  the  tendency  which  later 
on  leads  those  of  one  guild  or  of  the 
same  walk  in  life  to  support  and  cultivate 
oue  god  who  is  elected,  in  lieu  of  indi- 
vidual tool-fetiches  melted  down,  to  pre- 
side over  their  craft  or  trade  interests. 

Up  to  this  point  I  have  been  trying  to 
classify  the  different  kinds  of  worship  of 
palpi  ble  objects,  or,  at  farthest,  of  sub- 
stan<:e3  which  by  their  shape  or  their  qual- 
ities appear  to  evidence  possession  by  a 
spirit,  or  the  working  of  a  superhuman  oc- 
cult power.  The  idea  which  suggests  fear 
and  (consequently)  worship  of  Spiritual 
beings  invisible,  without  form,  name, 
or  specific  substantiality — is,  I  suppose, 
deeper  and  more  abstract.  It  pervades 
the  whole  religious  atmo3pbere  of  Central 
India.   Every  mysterious  grewsome-look- 

•  Compare Habakkak,  1.16.  "Therefore  theysao- 
rifico  unto  their  net,*'  fro.  Of  this  custom,  the  most 
fien«iatiunal  example  was  to  be  found  among  the 
Thug!*,  who  used  to  worship  the  piokaze  which  they 
carried  for  speedy  burial  of  their  victims  on  the  spot 
of  the  murder. 


iug  dell,  cavern,  steep  pass,  and  wild  des- 
olate hill-tup  or  ridge  has  its  Deo; 
never  seen  of  man,  but  felt  by  those  who 
visit  the  spot  —  by  shepherds  and  herds- 
men camping  out  far  amid  the  melancholy 
wolds,  or  by  travellers  along  the  lonely 
tracks.  The  notion  of  fixed  habitation  in 
afld  identity  with  some  object  has  now  ex- 
panded into  the  notion  of  a  haunting.  But 
the  whereabouts  is  sometimes  marced  by 
a  heap  of  stones,  sometimes  by  rags  tiea 
to  a  bush;  occasionally  by  chains  sus- 
pended mystically  from  a  cliff  or  a  tree; 
or  the  spirit  wimders  round  a  huge  old 
banyan-tree  or  ruined  temple.*  As  yet, 
however,  he  has  no  name,  no  history  or 
distinct  origin,  and  his  range  is  limited 
territorially.  Yet  within  the  uncertain 
limits  of  his  haunt  he  can  make  himself 
verv  obnoxious  if  not  duly  propitiated; 
and  fortunately  there  are  always  to  be 
found  pious  men  who  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  decyphering  (for  a  consideration) 
the  signs  of  his  displeasure. 

This  is,  I  coi\jecture,  the  dim  penumbra, 
the  vague  floating  deisidaimonia,  which 
envelops  embryonic  conceptions  of  posi- 
tive forms  belonging  to  deities  recogniz- 
able by  name  and  character.  I  surmise 
that  this  misty  zone  must  have  been  passed 
through  before  a  clearer  air  was  first 
reached ;  before  people  gradually  evolved 
out  of  these  shadowy  terrors  the  definite 
outline  of  their  anthropomorphism.  And 
I  suspect  this  stage  to  mark  the  first  im- 
aginings of  superhuman  beings  finally  dis- 
sociated from  their  visible  shells,  that  is, 
from  their  manifestations  as  individual 
through  natural  substances,  a  stone,  a  tree, 
or  a  beast.  The  next  step  after  this  may 
be  guessed  to  be  the  investing  of  this 
unseen  intangible  spirit  with  a  man*s  indi- 
viduality, though  without  a  visible  body ; 
and  thus  the  transition  to  anthropomo^ 
phism — from  unseen  spirits  in  general  to 
unseen  spirits  in  particular — is  represent- 
ed, as  I  venture  to  infer,  by  the  worship 
of  the  ghosts  of  dead  relatives.  For  it  is 
easier  to  imagine  that  the  active  intelli- 
gence and  familiar  soul  which  have  just 
left  a  corpse  still  exist  round  yon  in  an  in- 
visible personality,  than  to  abstract  the 
notion  of  definite  spiritual  beings  belong- 
ing by  origin  to  an  order  quite  distinct 

*  Mr.  Bowrlne,  in  his  *•  Eastern  Experienoo" 
(1871),  describes  &e  Spirit-houses  found  in  the  My- 
sore forests  —  little  sheds  built  over  the  white  aot* 
hills,  and  dedicated  (as  I  understand)  to  the  wood- 
demons  generally.  Captain  Forsyth,  writinff  aboat 
the  highlands  of  Berar,  mentions  rhat  wlien  tiie 
'Oonds  foil  the  wood  on  a  hlll-side,  they  leave  a  Uttie 
dump,  to  iterve  as  a  reAige  fjr  the  elf  or  spirit  whoa 
they  bave  dislodged. 
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from  hiifnanity.  ThuB  in  Berar  the  aborig- 
inal tribes,  which  are  as  yet  little  touched 
by  Brahaianic  doctrines,  practise  most 
elaborate  and  singular  obsequies  known 
by  a  name  which  may  be  accurately  trans- 
lated into  the  Irish  term  toakef  meaning  a 
vigil.  Tiie  ceremony  includes  that  very 
saggestive  practice  (known  also  to  Brah- 
manic  rites)  of  bringing  back  to  his  house 
the  dead  person's  soul,  supposed  to  have 
lost  its  home  by  the  body's  death.  A 
stone,  or  some  such  object,  is  picked  up  at 
the  grave,  and  carried  reverentially  back 
to  the  house,  where  it  is  worshipped  for  a 
few  days  aud  then  decently  disposed  of. 
There  are  aUo  libations  and  a  funeral  ban- 
quet, sacriticci  over  the  grave  to  an 
effigy,  ind  the  mourners  sing  an  elegy, 
of  which  this  is  the  curiously  familiar 
burden  — 

**  Naked  he  came,  and  naked  has  gone. 

This  dwelling-place  belongs  neither  to  you  nor 
to  me. 

To  the  life  which  has  gone.*' 

Now  the  direct  motive  and  purpose  of  these 
earliest  and  most  primitive  mortuary  rites 
are,  1  believe,  the  laying  of  the  ahost ;  but 
from  the  wailing  adoration  of  these  Non- 
Aryan  woodlanders,  up  to  the  ceremonious 
annual  oblations  and  invocations  of  the 
high-caste  Hindu,  they  are  throughout 
more  or  less  a  kind  of  worship.  The 
point  at  which  I  aim  is  some  explanation 
of  the  process  by  which  I  conjecture  other 
less  narrow  and  less  obvious  ideas  of 
Bupematuralism  to  have  developed  out  of 
this  universal  necrolatry.  The  reverent 
mind  appears  to  me  to  rise,  by  a  natural 
method  of  selection,  from  the  indiscrimi- 
nate adoring  of  dead  persons  known  or 
akin  to  the  worshipper's  family  during 
life,  to  the  distinctive  worship  of  persons 
who  were  of  hish  local  repute  while 
they  lived,  or  who  died  in  some  re- 
markable way.  I  mean  that  the  honours 
which  are  at  first  paid  to  all  departed 
spirits  come  gradually  to  be  concentrated, 
as  divine  honours  upon  the  Manes  of  nota- 
bles ;  probably  the  reasoning  is  that  they 
must  continue  influential  in  the  spirit- 
world.  For  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
trace  back  the  origin  of  the  best-known 
minor  provincial  deities,  they  are  usually 
men  oi  past  generations  who  have  earned 
ppecial  promotion  and  brevet  rank  among 
disembodied  ghosts  by  some  peculiar  acts 
or  accident  of  their  lives  or  deaths,  espe- 
cially among  the  rude  and  rough  classes. 
With  the  communities  of  a  higher  mental 
level  different  motives  for  the  selection 
prevail ;  but  of  t^  more  hereafter.  Popu- 


lar deifications  appear  to  have  been 
founded,  in  their  simplest  form,  on  mere 
wonder  and  pity,  as  for  mental  and  bodily 
afflictions;  or  an  affecting  incident,  such 
as  the  death  of  a  boy  bridegroom  (now 
the  god  DuUia  Deo)  in  the  midst  of  his 
own  marriage  procession ;  *  or  on  horror 
at  terrible  and  lamentable  deaths,  as  by 
suicide,  by  wild  beasts,  bv  murder,  or  by 
some  hideous  calamity.  Human  sacrifice 
has  always  been  common  in  India  as  a  last 
resort  for  appeasing  divine  wrath,  and  it  is 
suspected  to  be  still  the  real  motive  of 
occasional  mysterious  murders.  Chdnd 
Khan  is  a  demon  rather  than  a  deity,  but 
his  tomb  is  worshipped  on  one  bastion  of 
every  mud-fort  in  the  Dehkan.  The 
legend  (without  doubt  founded  on  fact)  is 
that  a  man  thus  named  was  buried  alive 
under  some  bastion  of  which  the  building 
had  been  supematurally  thwarted  until  this 
sacrifice  was  made,  when  all  hindrance  and 
mysterious  opposition  ceased  at  once. 

The  Bumdras,  a  tribe  much  addicted  to 
highway  robbery,  worship  a  famous  bandit, 
who  probably  lived  and  died  in  some  noto- 
rious way.  Any  renowned  soldier  would 
certainly  be  worshipped  after  death,  if  his 
tomb  were  well  known  and  accessible.  M. 
Raymond,  the  French  commander  who 
died  at  Hyderabad,  has  been  there  can- 
onized after  a  fashion ;  and  General  Nich- 
olson (who  died  in  the  storming  of  Delhi, 
1857)  was  adored  as  a  hero  in  his  lifetime, 
in  spite  of  his  violent  persecution  of 
his  own  devotees.  Nor  do  I  make  out 
that  the  origin  and  conception  of  these 
local  deities  are  at  Jirst  connected  with  the 
Brahmanic  doctrines  by  the  unlettered  and 
unsophisticated  crowd  who  set  up  these 
shrines  at  their  own  pleasure.  The  imme- 
diate motive  is  nothing  but  a  vague  infer- 
ence from  great  natural  gifts  or  from 
strange  fortunes  to  supernatural  visitation, 
or  from  power  during  life  to  power  pro- 
longed beyond  it,  though  when  a  shrine 
becomes  popular  the  Brahmans  take  care 
to  give  its  origin  an  orthodox  interpreta- 
tion. 

Between  the  class  of  dead  men  who  are 
worshipped  from  feelings  of  admin  ion, 
surprise,  pity,  or  terror,  and  the  cla  s  of 
deified  Saints^  the  line  which  mi^ht  be 
drawn  would,  I  consider,  make  a  step  up- 
ward.  The  common  usage  of  adoring  the 

*  Compare  the  legends  of  Tbammas.  Adonis, 
Ganymedt^.  and  Hylas.  Mere  grief  at  bereavement 
may  be  another  motive  S<»e  "  Wisdom  of  Solo- 
mon/* ztT.  15:  **  For  a  father  afflicted  with  untimely 
mourning,  when  he  hath  made  an  Image  of  hlt>  child 
soon  taken  away,  now  honoured  him  ta  a  god  which 
was  then  dead  Thus,  in  course  cf  time,  an  imgodlw 
custom  grown  itrong  wag  k^t  at  a  law,** 
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spirit  of  a  Sati  (or  widow  who  has  burnt 
herself  on  the  pyre  of  her  husband)  at  the 
cenotaph  put  up  on  the  spot,  may  perhaps 
be  "taken  as  an  intermediate  link;  for  she 
has  been  exalted  both  by  the  horror  of 
her  ending  and  the  supreme  merit  of  her 
devotion. 

Of  the  numerous  local  gods  known  to 
have  been  living  men  by  far  the  greater 
portion  derive  from  the  ordinary  canoniza- 
tion of  holy  personages.  This  system  of 
canonizing  has  grown  out  of  the  world- 
wide sentiment  that  rigid  asceticism  and 
piety  combined  with  implicit  faith  gradu- 
ally develop  a  miraculous  faculty.  The 
saint  or  hermit  may  have  deeper  motives 
—  the  triumph  of  the  spirit  over  corrupt 
matter,  of  virtue  over  vanity  and  lusts,  or 
the  self-purification  required  of  medisBval 
magicians  and  mystical  alchemists  before 
they  could  deal  with  the  great  secrets  of 
nature  ;  but  the  popular  belief  is  that  his 
relentlesa  austerity  extorts  thaumaturgic 
power  from  reluctant  gods.  And  of  him 
who  works  miracles  do  they  say  in 
India,  as  in  Samaria  they  said  of  Simon 
Ma^us,  "  This  man  is  the  great  power  of 
God;"  wherefore  after  death  (if  not  in 
life)  he  is  honoured  as  divine  indeed. 
Now  the  word  ^'  miracle  "  must  not  be  un- 
derstood in  our  sense  of  an  interposition 
to  alter  unvarying  natural  laws,  for  in 
India  no  such  laws  have  been  ascertained ; 
it  means  only  something  that  passes  an 
ordinary  man's  understanding,  authenti- 
cated and  enlarged  by  vague  and  vulgar 
report.  And  the  exhibition  of  marvellous 
devotion  or  contempt  for  what  is  valued 
by  the  world  stimulates  inventive  credul- 
ity. He  who  does  such  things  is  sure  to 
be  credited  with  miracles,  probably  during 
his  life,  assuredly  after  his  death.  When 
such  an  one  dies  his  body  is  not  burnt,  but 
buried ;  a  disciple  or  relative  of  the  saint 
establishes  himself  over  the  tomb  as 
steward  of  the  myteries  and  receiver  of 
the  temporalities ;  vows  are  paid,  sacrifice 
is  made,  a  saint's  day  is  added  to  the  local 
calendar,  and  the  future  success  of  the 
shrine  depends  upon  some  lucky  hit  in  the 
way  of  prophecy  or  fulfilment  of  prayers. 
The  number  of  shrines  thus  raised  in  Berar^ 
alone  to  these  anchorites  and  persons  de- 
ceased in  the  odour  of  sanctity  is  large, 
and  it  is  constantly  increasing.  Some  of 
them  have  already  attained  the  rank  of 
temples,  they  are  richly  endowed,  and  col- 
lect ^eat  crowds  at  the  yearly  pilgrim 

gatherings,  like  the  tombs  of  celebrated 
hristian  martyrs  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
But  although  the  shrines  of  a  Hindu  ascetic 
and  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  may 


have  acquired  fame  among  the  vulgar  an  J 
ignorant  by  precisely  the  same  attribute 

—  their  reputation  for  miraculous  efficacy 

—  yet  the  only  point  of  resemblance  be- 
tween the  two  cases  is  this  common  infer- 
ence from  eminent  sanctity  in  the  world  to 
wonder-working  power  in  the  grave.  For 
whereas  the  great  Catholic  Church  never 
allowed  the  lowest  English  peasant  to  re- 
gard St.  Thomas  or  St.  Edmund  as  any- 
thing higher  than  glorified  intercessors, 
with  a  sort  of  delegated  miraculous  power, 
the  Indian  prophet  or  devotee  does  by  the 
patronage  of  the  Brahmans  rise  gradually 
in  the  hierarchy  of  supernatural  being'', 
until  his  human  origin  fades  and  disap- 
pears completely  in  the  haze  of  tradition, 
and  he  takes  rank  as  a  god.  We  see  by 
this  example  of  India  what  the  Church  did 
for  the  medley  i)f  Pagan  tribes  and  com- 
munities which  came  within  her  pale  in 
the  dark  ages  of  anarchic  credulity,  before 
great  Pan  was  quite  dead.  In  those  days 
when,  according  to  Milman,*  saints  were 

multiplied  and  deified  *'  by  popular  suf- 
frage, when  ^*  hardly  less  than  divine  pow- 
er and  divine  will  was  assigned  to  them," 
when  the  "wonder-fed  and  wonder-seek- 
ing worship  "  of  shrines  and  relics  actually 
threatened  to  "  supersede  the  worship  of 
God  and  his  Son,"  it  may  be  almost  sur- 
mised that  nothing  but  a  supreme  Spir- 
itual authority  saved  Christianity  froni 
falling  back  into  a  sort  of  Polytheism. 

But,  in  India,  whatever  be  the  original 
reason  for  venerating  a  deceased  man,  his 
upward  course  towavd  deification  is  the 
same.  At  first  we  have  the  grave  of  one 
whose  name,  birthplace,  and  parentage  are 
well  known  in  the  district ;  if  he  died  at 
home,  his  family  often  set  up  a  shrine,  in- 
stal  themselves  in  possession,  and  realize  a 
handsome  income  out  of  the  offerings; 
they  become  hereditary  keepers  of  the 
sanctuary,  if  the  shrine  prospers  and  its 
virtues  stand  test.  Or  if  the  man  wan- 
dered abroad,  settled  near  some  village  or 
sacred  spot,  became  renowned  for  his  aa^ 
terity  or  his  afflictions,  and  there  died; 
the  neighbours  think  it  great  luck  to  have 
the  tomb  of  a  holy  man  within  their  bor- 
ders,t  and  the  landholders  administer  the 
shrine  by  manorial  right.]:   In  the  course 

•    Latin  Christianity,"  vol.  vl.  pp.  413.  417. 

t  A  good  Instance  will  hs  found  in  tUe  history  of 
Mlra  Bai,  an  authentic  prinoesj  of  the  Jyporo  house, 
who  Ift  now  worDhipped  by  a  sect  as  their  patron 
saint.  They  say  that  she  vani-ihpd  from  i*arth 
through  the  fissure  of  a  rock.  So  did  a  woman  in 
WestBerar.  not  many  years  ago. 

t  In  Aifghanistan,  certain  viUagers  clo^  to  our 
frontier  recently  arranged  to  strangle  a  saint  who 
ttbude  among  them.  In  order  to  secure  hi^  tomb  with- 
in their  landd.  There  la  a  similar  story  in  S  juthey 
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of  a 

of  the  ^  man's  persoimlity  becomes  misty, 
his  ori^n  grows  mysterious,  his  career 
takes  a  legendary  hue,  his  birth  and  death 
were  both  supernatural ;  in  the  next  gen- 
eration the  names  of  the  elder  gods  get 
introduced  into  the  stor^,  and  so  the  mar- 
Tellous  tradition  works  itself  into  a  myth, 
until  no  thins  but  a  personal  incarnation 
can  account  for  such  a  series  of  prodigies. 
The  man  was  an  Aoa'dr  of  Vishnu  or 
Siva  ;  his  supreme  apotheosis  is  now  com- 
plete, and  the  Brahmans  hasten  to  pro- 
vide for  him  a  niche  in  the  orthodox  Pan- 
theon. 

It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  enumerate 
for  £nglish  readers  the  instances  upon 
which  this  sketch  of  religious  growth  in 
Berar  has  been  drawn  out.  I  could  only 
give  a  list  of  barbarous  sounding  names ; 
but  the  details  on  which  I  rely  could  be 
produced,  if  want  of  space  did  not  pre- 
vent my  doing  so.  Of  wonder-working 
saintsv  hermits,  and  martyrs  (for  Mahome- 
dan  and  even  Christian  tombs  are  wor- 
shipped occasionally  by  Hindus)  the  name 
is  legion.  There  are  some  potent  devotees 
still  in  the  flesh  who  are  great  medicine 
men,  others  very  recently  dead  who  ex- 
hale power,  and  others  whose  name  ^nd 
local  fame  have  survived,  but  with  a  super- 
natural tinge  rapidly  coming  out.  Above 
these  we  have  obscure  local  deities  who 
have  entirely  shaken  off  their  mortal 
taint;  while  bf^yond  these  again  are  the 
great  provincial  gods.  Four  of  the  most 
popular  gods  in  Berar,  whose  images  and 
temples  are  famous  in  the  Dehkan,  are 
KandcbOy  ViUobOy  Beiroba^  and  BMJi 
These  are  now  grand  incarnations  of  the 
Supreme  Triad ;  yet  bjr  examining  the  le- 
gends of  their  embodiment  and  appear- 
ance upon  earth,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that 
all  of  them  must  have  been  notable  living 
men  not  so  very  long  ago. 

This  is,  so  far  as  I  can  rely  upon  my  own 
observation,  the  regular  process  of  The- 
ogony,  or  the  Generation  of  local  gods, 
which  is  constantly  going  on  before  our 
eyes  in  the  districts  of  Central  India.  We 
have  before  us  there  the  worship  of  dead 
kinsfolk  and  friends,  then  the  particular 
adoration  of  notables  recently  departed; 
then  of  people  divinely  afflicted  or  divinely 
eifted,  of  saints  and  heroes  known  to  have 
been  men ;  next,  the  worship  of  demigods, 
and,  finally,  that  of  powerful  deities  re- 
taining nothing  human  but  their  names 
and  their  images.   It  is  suggested  that  all 

ballnds.  of  a  derifni  npon  St.  Roronald.  which  ts 
dtjlpd  hy  the  Spanbb  caronlcler  a  "  deierminaoion 
bestial  y  in.  iscreta." 


these  are  links  along  one  chain  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  same  idea ;  and  that  out 
of  the  crowd  of  departed  spirits  whom 
primitive  folk  adore,  certain  individuals 
are  elevated  to  a  larger  worship  by  noto- 
riety in  life  or  death.    At  this  point  a  dif- 
ferent selecting  agency  comes  into  play, 
I  that  of  Successful  Wonder  Working ;  and 
'  it  is  by  the  luck  of  acquiring  a  first-class 
I  reputation  for  efficacious  answers  to  vows 
.  that  some  few  Manes  emerge  into  a  still 
•  hig:her  and  more  refined  order  of  divinity. 
I  This  is  the  kind  of  success  which  has  made 
I  the  fortune  of  some  of  the  most  popular, 
the  richest,  and  the  most  widely-known 
gods  in  Berar,  who  do  all  the  leading  buni- 
I  ness,  and  possess  the  confidence  of  the  re- 
spectable and  substantial  professions.  It 
should  be  remarked  that  the  earliest  start 
of  even  a  first-rate  god  mav  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly obscure ;  out  if  he  or  his  shrine 
make  a  few  good  cures  at  the  outset 
(especially  among  women  and  valuable 
cattle),  his  reputation  goes  refiling  up  like 
a  snowbalL    One  of  the  largest  annual 
fairs  in  Berar  now  gathers  round  the  grave 
of  an  utterly  insignificant  hermit. 

Thus  successful  thaumaturgy,  with  lapse 
of  time  sufficient  to  evaporate  the  linger- 
ing flavour  of  mortal  origin,  are  the  two 
qualifications  which  lead  to  a  high  status 
among  gods.  But  interest  and  a  good 
connection  open  out  short  cuts  to  distinc- 
tion for  gods  as  well  as  for  men.  When  the 
original  saint  or  hero  belonged  in  the  flesh 
to  a  particular  tribe,  caste,  or  profession, 
in  such  case  he  may  become  the  tutelary 
deity  of  that  community,  and  is  less  de- 

Eendent  on  continual  proof  of  his  efficacy, 
eoause  the  worship  of  Lim  by  his  constit- 
uents is  a  point  of  honour,  tradition,  and 
esprit  de  carps.  On  the  other  hand,  a  god 
patronized  exclusively  by  one  trade  or 
calling  is  liable  to  drop  into  a  department, 
by  contracting  a  speciality  for  the  particu- 
lar needs  and  grievances  of  his  congrega- 
tion. But  this  is  so  far  from  being  the 
natural  ultimate  mould  into  which  poly- 
theism falls,  that  gods  now  universallv 
venerated  have  occasionally  expanded, 
like  Diana  of  the  Ephesians,  far  beyond  the 
circle  of  departmental  practice.  Comte's 
view  of  the  development  of  polytheism  is 
that  man  gradually  generalized  his  obser- 
vations of  nature,  grouping  all  the  phss- 
nomena  which  resembled  each  other  as 
the  acts  or  characteristics  of  a  Person ;  so 
that  a  cluster  of  similar  Fetiches  were 
amalgamated  into  one  personification  of 
the  natural  department  to  which  they 
all  belonged,  which  thus  came  forth  as 
a  god  with  special  attributes.   But  this 
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DepartmeQUl  system  is  only  one  side  of 
Polytheit^m,  which  in  no  time  or  country 
has  been  rigidly  distributed  into  bureaux 
or  departments  with  one  supreme  Jupiter, 
like  the  French  Imperial  Grovemment. 
The  Hindu?,  at  any  rate,  have  a  multitude 
of  gods  very  high  m  estimation  and  with  a 
large  clientile,  who  preside  over  no  special 
forces  of  nature,  and  have  no  exclusive 
province,  but  subsist  solely  upon  their  gen- 
eral reputation  for  good  or  bad  influence 
over  human  af&kirs.  The  names  of  these  de- 
ities are  gradually  noised  abroad,  the  circle 
of  their  local  notoriety  widens,  the  crowd 
at  their  annual  holv-d[ay  increases,  the  of- 
ferings attract  Brahmans  and  the  leading 
ascetic  orders,  who  sing  their  praise,  pro- 
claim their  miracles,  and  invent  for  them 
orthodox  pedigrees.  Soon  a  great  prince 
visits,  and  perhaps  endows,  their  temple ; 
until  at  last  the  deity  throws  aside  all  sep- 
arate functions,  and  is  set  up  firmly  as  an 
all-powerful  manifestation  of  the  great 
Creators  and  Rulers  of  the  Hindu  universe. 

I  may  say,  finally,  that  the  extravagant 
and  unconscionable  use  made  by  Brah- 
mans of  their  doctrine  of  divine  embodi- 
ment is  quite  enough  to  account  for  the 
creation  of  the  greater  number  of  personal 
gods  actuallv  worshipped,  without  drawing 
upon  any  other  source  of  polytheism.  Nor 
are  they  always  content  with  posthumous 
identification  of  a  remarkable  man  as  a 
god.  They  still  occasionally  refuse  even 
to  admit  that  the  dissolution  of  the  first 
mortal  body  was  a  sign  that  the  god  had 
departed  from  among  them ;  and  they  em- 
ploy that  astonishing  device  so  notorious 
in  India,  of  a  perpetual  succession  of 
incarnations.  At  least  two  persons  are 
now  living  in  Central  India  who  are 
asserted  to  be  the  tenements  or  vessels 
which  the  deity  who  originally  mani- 
fested himself  in  some  wonderful  per- 
sonage, has  now  chosen  for  his  abode  on 
earth.  This  is,  however,  an  inordinate  use 
of  the  mystery.  Its  main  employment  is 
to  keep  up  the  prestige  and  privileges  of 
the  classical  deities,  by  declaring  all  won- 
derful and  famous  personages  to  be  em- 
bodiments of  them ;  and  thus  have  many 
great  prophets  and  moral  teachers  been 
identified  and  absorbed,  except  those  who 
actually  attacked  Brahmanism.  One  of 
the  most  numerous  sects  in  Berar,  and 
throughout  the  Dehkan,  is  that  of  the  Lin- 
gaye'i;  they  wear  constantly  the  Linga, 
as  Sivas  emblem,  and  their  founder  was 
one  Cliamha  Bashpa^  evidently  a  great 
man  in  his  day,  who  preached  high  mo- 
rality, though  probably  tinged  with  mys- 
ticism.  He  is  now  universally  recognized ' 


to  have  been  an  incarnation  of  ^rm,  and 
his  followers  are  merelya  peculiar  seokioQ 
of  Siva-worshippers.  The  other  kadtng 
Mct  is  that  of  tne  Jains,  who  adore  cer- 
tain deified  saints  that  have  traversed  a 
series  of  metempsychoses.  But  the  Jiins 
deny  the  Vedas,  and  are  seriously,  tboo^ 
not  exclusively,  heretical ;  so  their  saints 
have  never  been  exalted  or  absorbed  into 
the  Hindu  Pantheon. 

Then  we  have  in  Berar  an  anomalous 
sect,  called  the  Mbnhhaus^  part  of  whom  are 
laymen,  and  the  rest  live  by  strict  rule 
At  wanderin^f  friars  and  nuns,  clothed  in 
black.  Their  teaching  is  quite  anti-Brah- 
manical,  and  the  consequence  is  that  their 
founder,  one  Krishna,  is  vindictively  de- 
clared by  the  Brahmans  to  have  been  a 
Brahman  who  disgraced  himself  by  a  t^m" 
hie  mesalliance^  not  by  any  means  an  incar- 
nation of  the  sod  Krishna,  as  his  more  en- 
thusiastic ana  less  spiritual  votaries  say. 
This  real  Krishna  must  have  been  a  person 
of  some  mark  —  one  of  those  true  religious 
reformers  who  have  arisen  from  time  to 
time  in  India  out  of  the  humblest  classes, 
and  have  caused  great  spiritualistic  re- 
vivals.* 

Men  of  this  temperament  have  constant- 
ly come  forth  in  India,  who,  by  their  active 
intellectual  originality,  joined  to  a  spiritu- 
al kind  of  life,  have  stirred  up  great  move- 
ments and  aspirations  in  Hinduism,  and 
have  founded  sects  that  endure  to  this 
day ;  but  it  has  almost  invariably  happened 
that  the  later  followers  of  such  a  teacher 
have  undone  his  work  of  moral  reform. 
They  have  fallen  back  upon  evidences  of 
miraculous  birth,  upon  signs  and  wonders, 
and  a  superhuman  translation  from  the 
world ;  so  that  gradually  the  founder's 
history  becomes  prodigious  and  extra-nat- 
ural, until  his  real  doctrines  shrink  into 
mystical  secrets  known  only  to  the  initi- 
ated disciples,  while  the  vulgar  turn  the 
iconoclast  into  a  new  idol. 

But  this  line  of  disquisition  would  bring 
us  out  upon  that  other  vast  field  of  relig- 
ious ideas  in  India  which  have  for  their 
base,  not  religion,  but  morality ;  and  for 
their  object,  not  propitiation  of  the  unseen 
powers,  but  an  etnical  reformation.  Upon 
that  ground  it  is  not  possible  here  to  en- 
ter, nor  am  I  competent  to  discuss  the  real 
doctrines  of  the  earliest  Indian  scriptures. 
I  am  only  drawing  an  outline  of  the  ex- 
ternal popular  superstitions,  and  haxardiog 
some  conjectures  as  to  the  way  in  which  the 

*  Compare  the  lUb  and  doctrines  of  Kam  Du* 
the  tanner;  Dado,  cotton-cleaner:  Kabir.  Ma««al- 
man  wearer  (?);  Toka  Rain,  Ikrmer;  Nam  Deo, 
tailor. 
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iDOnstroas  system  which  now  exists  has 
^own  up.  Nowhere  but  in  India  can  we 
DOW  smrey  with  our  eyes  an  indigenous 
polytheism  in  full  growth,  flourishing  like 
a,  BCGular  green  bay-tree  among  a  people 
of  ancient  culture ;  and  the  spectacle  may 
l>e  thought  to  present  many  interesting 
features  and  analogies.  It  would  seem  as 
if  the  old  order  had  been  continually, 
though  slowly,  changing,  giving  place  to 
new,  as  if  the  manifold  deities  from  below 
had  always  been  pressing  upon  the  earlier 
divinities^  until,  hke  Saturn  and  Hyperion, 
they  were  more  or  less  superseded.  The 
classic  personifications  or  the  elements, 
and  of  their  grand  operations,  are  now  ob- 
Bolete  as  gods  of  the  people.  Even  the 
Supreme  Triad  of  Hindu  allegory,  which 
represents  the  almighty  powers  of  creation, 
preservation,  and  destruction,  have  long 
ceased  to  preside  over  any  such  correspond- 
ing distribution  of  functions.  Nor  are  these 
three  Persons  now  directly  or  primarily 
worshipped ;  their  original  names  have  gone 
mostly  out  of  ritual  use,  maintv,  I  believe, 
heoause  the  original  types  have  been  melted 
down  and  divided  piecemeal  among  a 
variety  of  emanations  and  embodiments. 
Perhaps  the  gods  who  have  sufiisred  least 
from  the  wear  and  tear,  durinz  centu- 
ries of  reliffious  caprice,  and  wno  have 
longest  held  their  ancient  forms  and  places 
in  the  front  rank  of  popular  imagination, 
are  the  gods  of  heroic  legend.  Poetry 
has,  of  course,  been  a  powerful  agent  in 
India  (as  in  ancient  Europe)  for  develop- 
ing heroes  into  demi-gods,  for  spreading 
the  fame  of  the  deeds  of  gods,  and  for 
dtsfining  their  attributes. 

To  my  mind  the  end  of  all  these  things 
is  near  at  hand  in  India.  The  beliefs 
in  the  multitude  are  the  reflections  of 
their  social  and  political  history  through 
manv'generations.  But  now  that  the  Hin- 
dus have  been  rescued  by  the  English  out 
of  a  chronic  state  of  anarcbyj  insecuri- 
ty, lawlessness,  and  precarious  exposure 
to  the  caprice  of  despots,  they  will  surely 
introduce,  at  least,  some  ideas  of  rule,  or- 
ganized purpose,  and  moral  law,  into  their 
popular  conceptions  of  the  ways  of  their 
gods  towards  men.  It  seems  certain,  at 
any  rate,  that  wider  experience,  nearer 
and  more  ■  frequent  intercourse  with  the 
outer  world,  and  the  general  education 
of  modem  life,  must  soon  raise  even  the 
masses  above  the  mental  level  that  can 
credit  contemporary  miracles  and  incar- 
nation, however  they  may  still  hold  by 
the  prodigies  of  elder  tradition.  And 
this  will  be  enough  to  sever  the  tap-root 
of  a  religion  which  now,  like  the  banyan- 


tree  which  it  venerates,  strikes  fresh  root 
from  every  branch,  discovers  a  new  god 
under  every  mystery  and  wonder.  More- 
over, the  evidences  of  a  general  turning 
away  from  gross  idolatry  and  a  relig- 
ion of  the  senses  are  already  to  be  seen 
high  and  low,  in  the  popularity  among 
the  wondering  aboriginal  tribes  of  certain 
spiritual  teachers,  in  the  spread  amone 
the  middle  classes  of  certain  mystic^ 
opinions,  and  in  the  perceptible  proclivity 
toward  the  faith  of  Islam  exhibited  by 
some  of  the  leading  princes  of  Rajputdna. 

A.  C.  Lyall. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

"  Up  and  down  as  doU  as  grammar. 
On  an  ere  of  hoUdaj." 

Mas.  Baowsnxa. 

^  He  says  *  It's  not  the  slightest  use  to 
wake  them,  my  dear;  they'll  neither  un- 
derstand the  matter  nor  feel  it.'  So 
with  that  he  kissed  them  —  asleep,  you 
know  in  those  two  beds  —  and  off  he 
went." 

These  words  were  spoken  by  my  nurse 
one  evening  as  she  sat  at  her  tea  with  a 
friend  whom  she  had  invited  to  spend  the 
evening  with  her. 

^And  took  your  mistress  and  the  lit- 
tle boy  with  him,  didn't  he  ?  "  said  the 
friend. 

Yes,  and  they  are  coming  back  to-mor- 
row." 

<'And  how  long  is  Mr.  Graham  to  be 
away?" 

"  Kobody  knows  —  it's  Sydney  that 
he's  gone  to  —  they  went  to  see  him 
sail." 

"And  you  mean  to  go  with  her  to 
the  out-of-the-way  place  you  told  me 
of?  " 

"  Tes ;  but  how  missis  can  put  her  head 
into  such  a  hole  I  can't  think.  I'd  as  lief 
stop  here  and  never  see  a  soul  as  go  there, 
where  they'll  live  just  as  if  they  weren't 
gentlefolks." 

^  Maybe  youH  find  it  better  than  you  ex- 
pect," observed  the  friend. 

"  I  don't  see  how  that  can  be,"  replied 
nurse ;  missis  has  explained  it  all  to  me. 
'  I  should  wish,  nurse,'  says  she  *  that  there 
should  be  no  misunderstanding  between 
us.  You  wish  to  remain  in  ray  service  ? ' 
*  If  you  please,  ma'am,'  says  I.  Says  she 
again,  *  Do  you  know  what  sort  of  a  house 
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I  am  going  to? '  *No,  ma'am/  says  T;  'but 
I  don't  need  to  know,  for  I  shall  not  have 
to  clean  it.*  " 

"  You  were  riffht  there,"  said  the  friend ; 
^  and  of  course  she  won't  expect  any  clean- 
ing of  you." 

Nurse  proceeded — suppose,'  says 
missis,  'you  know  that  your  master  has 
had  losses ; '  and  then  on  she  went,  and 
tald  me  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  her 
in  England,  and  that  she  had  a  small  prop- 
erty of  her  own,  which  was  two  acres  of 
land  and  a  windmill.  These  were  almost 
in  the  midst  of  a  common,  and  the  mill  was 
let,  to  a  very  respectable  couple.  On  the 
land  she  said  were  two  cottages,  such  as 
poor  folks  live  in.  *You  need  make  no 
mistake,'  says  she,  *  about  them ;  they  have 
brick  floors,  and  the  door  opens  into  the 
front  kitchen  of  each.  One  of  those  front 
kitchens  I  mean  to  have  for  my  parlour, 
the  other  will  be  the  nursery.  There  are 
two  little  back  kitchens  behind,  where  the 
cooking  and  all  that  must  be  done ;  and 
there  are  four  little  attics  above,  where 
we  must  sleep.  Those  cottages,'  she 
says,  'will  not  let,  because  they  ar^  in 
such  a  lonesome  place,  therefore  the  best 
thing  I  can  do  is  to  live  in  them,  and 
the  garden  ground  will  provide  fruit  and 
vegetables,' " 

"  I  would  not  have  gone  with  her,"  said 
the  friend. 

**  She  is  a  very  nice  lady  to  live  with," 
urged  our  nurse. 

But  she  is  a  very  out-of-the-way  per- 
son," continued  the  friend. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  care  for  that,"  said  nurse, 

so  long  as  she  never  interferes  with  me ; 
besides,  she  allows  a  sreat  deal  of  liberty, 
and  never  troubles  herself  to  look  after 
things,  but  just  lies  on  the  sofa  reading  her 
books,  and  writing  —  no  wonder  she  has 
the  headache." 

"But  they  do  say  she  gets  money  by 
writing,*'  remarked  the  friend. 

Mv  nurse  shook  her  head. 

"  Nobody  would  buy  such .  ridiculous 
things,"  she  replied,  "  as  missis  covers  her 
paper  with.  I've  often  seen  them  —  they 
are  rounds,  and  squares,  and  triangles,  all 
going  in  and  out  of  one  another.  John 
that  was  our  footman  before  they  lost 
their  property  —  said  they  were  Mathew- 
matics." 

I  cannot  say  that  I  distinctly  regretted 
this  intended  absence  of  my  father.  A 
week  is  a  long  time  to  a  little  child,  and 
ten  miles  a  great  distance  —  a  much  longer 
time  and  a  much  greater  distance  I  did  not 
picture  clearly  to  myself;  besides,  the  ab- 
sence of  my  brother  induced  me  to  play 


with  my  little  sister  Amy,  and  in  thai  nat- 
ural and  healthy  companionship  I  found 
consolation  for  the  want  both  of  pareoti 
and  expeditions  to  the  minster. 

In  the  course  of  time  my  mother  and 
Snap  came  home.  Very  soon  there  was  a 
sre&t  deal  of  noise  and  confusion  in  the 
house :  furniture  was  sold,  and  other  fur- 
niture packed  up ;  till  oue  day,  as  I  vas 
looking  out  of  the  window,  I  saw  a  flj 
standing  at  the  door,  and  my  mother  com- 
ing up  to  me,  kissed  me,  and  told  me  to 
look  at  my  old  nursery,  and  then  at  the 
minster,  for  most  likely  I  should  never  see 
them  anv  more. 

Mr.  Moropesson  was  present.  I  asked 
if  I  should  never  see  him  any  more.  He 
said  he  could  not  telL  This  inclined  me 
to  cry,  but  Snap  laughing  at  me  and  say- 
ing that  it  would  be  very  jolly  to  live  in 
the  country,  I  was  cheered ;  and  Mompej 
having  kissed  me  lovingly,  we  got  into  the 
fly,  and  began  a  journey  which  lasted  all 
day. 

It  was  late  in  April.  The  fields  were  full 
of  buttercups,  and  the  hawthorn  was  in  bud. 
Snap,  as  I  remember,  was  in  high  spirits, 
but  my  mother  sometimes  shfsd  tears.  She 
was  generally  a  silent  person,  but  that 
day  she  made  many  efibrts  to  talk,  and 
towards  evening  her  spirits  rose,  and  we 
beheld  the  place  that  nurse  had  called  a 
hole/' 

A  most  lovely  and  desirable  place  we 
thought  it.  Two  cottages  built  together, 
and  thatched,  standing  on  a  great  green 
common,  which  in  front  stretched  away  for 
miles,  and  was  studded  with  little  hillocks 
covered  with  broom.  This  was  what  met 
our  eyes,  and  ,  we  were  delighted.  The 
little  hillocks  were  golden  with  broom 
blossom,  and  here  and  there  was  green 
heather,  or  stunted  hawthorn  trees  uid 
patches  of  wild  flowers. 

At  the  back  was  an  orchard  and  a  vege- 
table garden,  also  the  mill  with  the  millers 
cottage,  and  the  miller's  large  duck-pond 
and  cow-shed,  and  beyond  tnese  was  the 
common  again  ;  not  a  single  object  to  be 
seen  on  its  green  expanse,  and  no  varietj 
of  colour  but  what  was  supplied  by  the 
winding  sandy  road  that  crossed  it  in  the 
direction  of  the  nearest  town.  Inside,  the 
|Cottages  did  not  communicate.  In  the  one 
on  the  left  was  the  little  parlour ;  it  had  a 
round  table  in  it,  mamma's  sofa  and  chairs, 
and  a  good-sized  set  of  book-shelves.  It 
had  also  a  piece  of  old  turkey  carpet  on 
the  floor.  In  the  little  room  over  it 
mamma  slept  with  Amy;  in  the  attic 
at  the  back  stood  Snap's  bed,  and  I  had 
the   corresponding  ,  attic  in  the  other 
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ho.ise.  Though  we  had  corae  from  a 
handsome  and  well-appointed  bou<e,  I  do 
not  think  that  these  arrangements  struck 
us  as  at  all  shabby  or  uncomfortable,  and 
in  some  respects  we  were  far  happier  than 
before,  for  we  perceived  that  we  should 
now  enjoy  the  sweets  of  liberty.  A  younff 
servant  had  been  hired  to  help  nurse,  and 
those  between  them  conducted  the  house- 
hold with  little  or  no  interference  from  my 
mother.  But  we  did  not  now  take  regular 
walks  as  heretofore ;  we  might  wander 
where  we  liked  in  perfect  safety  —  nurse 
could  not  spare  the  time  to  go  with  us,  nor 
was  there  any  need  for  surveillance.  Ex- 
cepting on  market  day,  not  a  cart  jogged 
and  not  a  farmer  plodded  along  the  sandy 
road;  but  on  that  dav  the  miller's  wife, 
Mrs.  Sampson,  put  on  her  best  print  gown, 
and  came  out  to  chat  with  stray  passers- 
by  ;  our  nurse  and  her  assistant  also  wore 
their  best  ribbons  then,  and  gossipped 
over  the  low  garden-hedge ;  for  from  Mon- 
day morning  early  to  Friday  evening  late 
they  never  saw  a  soul,  and  if  Saturday 
happened  to  be  wet,  sore  were  their  lamen- 
tations. My  mother  used  to  lie  on  her 
sofa  and  read,  or  sit  at  her  desk  writing 
almost  all  day ;  but  she  superintended  our 
lessons  for  a  short  time  in  the  morning, 
and  sometimes,  as  a  rare  pleasure  for  us, 
she  would  take  a  ramble  with  us  on  the 
common.  We  had  now  rea**hed  an  age 
when  she  seemed  to  think  it  a  neeedless 
and  useless  attempt  to  keep  us  in  ignor- 
ance any  longer,  and  she  generally  an- 
swered our  questions  fully  and  as  clearly 
as  she  could.  I  say  our  questions,  not  that 
any  were  originated  by  me,  but  that  I  par- 
ticipated, as  far  as  I  could  understand 
them,  in  all  Snap's  speculations,  doubts, 
and  wonders.  We,  however,  led  a  much 
more  healthy  life  than  had  hitherto  been 
the  case.  We  dined  at  twelve,  and  after 
that  we  mi^ht  ramble  out  till  hunger 
brought  us  home  to  our  evening  meal; 
thus  from  one  o'clock  till  seven  we  often 
ran  about  or  sat  playing  among  the  purple 
and  gold  flowers,  the  grey  lichens  and  the 
white  camomiles.  For  some  time  after  we 
reached  that  pleasant  home,  we  were  ex- 
ceedingly happy,  though  we  had  our  diffi- 
culties and  perplexities,  for  after  a  while 
we  became  engaged  in  the  somewhat  ardu- 
ous task  of  constructing  an  entirely  new 
language,  grammar,  spelling  and  all.  It 
was  of  course  my  brother's  idea  to  make 
this  language,  and  when  I  had  been  taken 
into  partnership  I  helped  as  well  as  I 
could. 

The  verbs  of  our  language  were  to  be 
all  regular,  and  to  save  trouble,  Snap  de- 


'  creed  that  there  should  be  only  two  conju- 
gations. 

The  great  present  convenience  of  the 
language  was  to  be  the  impossibility  of  its 
being  understood  by  others  when  we  spoke 
it,  but  our  humble  ambition  was  that  at 
some  future  day  it  would,  or  at  least  might, 
become  the  universal  language  of  mankind. 
Indeed,  after  we  had  spent  many  months 
in  contriving  it,  we  thought  it  would  be  a 
shame  if  it  did  not ;  but  as  we  had  often 
been  told  of  the  difficulty  experienced  by 
foreigners  in  pronouncing  the  "th,"  we 
decided  on  omitting  this  sound,  to  make 
them  more  willing  to  learn  it.  We  amed 
very  happily  about  the  language  itself,  but 
were  always  wrangling  about  the  spelling. 
The  misery  caused  by  the  sounds  of  the 
vowels  never  shall  I  forget;  we  had  in- 
tended to  have  only  five,  but  were  at  last 
obliged  to  increase  these  sounds  to 
eleven. 

Some  of  Snap's  original  poems  and  my 
first  journal  are  written  in  this  language ; 
and  we  were  deep  in  the  labour  of  its  con- 
struction when  our  mother  discovered  the 
fact,  and  was  not  at  all  elated,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  exceedingly  annoyed,  though  we 
took  great  pains  to  explain  its  merits  to 
her. 

Perhaps  it  was  to  prevent  the  activity  of 
our  minds  from  being  entirely  wasted  in 
wrong  directions,  that  about  this  time  she 
engaged  a  tutor  for  us,  being,  as  she  ex- 
plained to  Soap,  unable  to  give  her  time 
to  his  education,  as  she  had  so  much  writ- 
ing to  do.  She  took  great  pains  to  im- 
press upon  us  that  we  were  to  be  very  obe- 
dient and  obliging  to  our  new  tutor,  and 
very  attentive  to  his  lessons.  He  was  to 
sleep  at  the  miller's  house,  ^nd  our  little 
nursery  was  to  be  furbished  up  as  a  school- 
room. 

In  due  time  the  tutor  made  his  appear- 
ance, lie  came  in  with  sufficient  assur- 
ance ;  he  heard  us  read  —  we  lisped  horri- 
bly; he  saw  us  write  —  our  writing  was 
dreadful.  He  seemed  a  good  youth 
enough.  That  he  was  very  young  was 
evident;  we  had  been  told  that  he  had 
just  left  King's  College,  London,  so  we 
treated  him  with  great  deference,  and 
whatsoever  he  did  we  admired.  Thus, 
when  he  whistled  while  mending  our  pens, 
and  when  he  cut  his  initials  on  the  wooden 
desk,  we  thought  these  acts  proofs  of  su- 
periority. He,  however,  did  not  seem  as 
well  pleased  with  us,  for  he  had  encouraged 
us  to  talk  that  he  might  discover  what  we 
knew,  and  he  shortly  began  to  look  hot, 
uncomfortable,  and  perplexed.  Finally, 
he  remarked  that  it  was  time  to  "  shut  up 
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shop/'  asked  if  there  were  any  rabbits  on 
the  commoQ,  and  affably  decreed  that  wts 
might  come  out  with  him  and  show  him 
about. 

Off  we  all  set,  first  to  the  mill  for  a  dog, 
then  to  the  heath,  when,  finding  our  new 
friend  gracious  and  friendly,  we  shortly 
began  to  chatter  and  explain  various 
things  to  him  and  to  argue  with  each 
other. 

At  last  we  sat  down.  Our  tutor  sunk 
into  silence,  whistled  softly,  and  stared 
from  one  of  us  to  the  other.  Snap,  in  the 
joy  of  his  heart,  was  describing  our  new 
language,  and  —  oh,  audacious  act  1  —  was 
actually  asking  him  whether  he  would  )ike 
to  learn  it. 

Not  a  word  did  he  say,  but  a  sort  of 
alarm  began  to  show  itself  in  his  face; 
and  at  length,  at  the  end  of  a  sharp  argu- 
ment between  us,  he  started  up  and  ex- 
claimed — 

I  say  1  there's  something  wrong  here 
—  a  child  of  six,  and  talk  about  a  strong 
preterite!  good  gracious  I  " 

So  I  tell  her,*'  said  Snap ;  "she  ought 
to  know  better  than  to  expect  all  our  verbs 
to  have  strong  preterites." 

"  Come  home,  young  ones,"  said  our  tu- 
tor. 

We  rose,  and  he  set  off  at  a  steady  pace ; 
we  sneaked  behind,  aware  that  something 
was  wrong.  We  wondered  why  he  went 
80  fast,  for  he  was  evidently  tired,  and 
often  wiped  his  forehead  with  his  handker- 
chief. At  the  cottage-door  he  met  my 
mother. 

"  I  hope  you  have  had  a  pleasant  walk," 
she  said. 

"  Oh  yes,  thank  you  —  at  least  —  not 
exactly.  It*s^ —  it*s  not  exactly  what  I  ex- 
pected." 

**  You  can  go  into  the  orchard,  children, 
and  play  there,"  said  my  mother,  and  she 
and  our  new  tutor  went  in  and  had  a  long 
conversation  together. 

When  we  next  met  him,  which  was  after 
tea,  he  appeared  very  ill  at  ease,  and  Snap, 
who  since  our  walk  had  become  quite  at 
home  with  him,  asked  him  a  great  many 
questions,  which  related  chiefly,  as  I  re- 
member, to  ghosts,  spirits,  the  magnetic 
poles,  and  other  every-day  matters.  Fi- 
nally, observing  his  discomfort,  we  pro- 
posed to  do  some  Shakespeare  for  him,  and 
be  sat  staring  at  us  under  this  infliction  till 
nurse  called  us  away  to  bed. 

The  next  morning  at  breakfast  our 
mother  gave  us  a  lecture  respecting  our 
general  behaviour  and  the  manner  in 
which  we  talked.  We  had  very  much  sur- 
prised our  new  tutor,  she  said,  and  we 
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were  not  to  act  scenes  before  him  any 
more,  or  he  would  certainly  be  displeased. 

In  the  midst  of  the  meal,  Mr.  SampsoB, 
the  miller,  appeared  at  the  open  door, 
looking  flusheii  and  excited. 

"  New  tooter's  oS,  ma'am,"  said  he ;  •*  I 
said  he  wouldn't  stop." 

"  Off  I "  repeated  my  mother.  • 

"Yes,  ma  am,  gone — run  away,"  re- 
plied the  miller. 

"Extraordinary!  run  away,  Mr.  Samp- 
son I  what  can  you  mean  ?  " 

"Yes,  ma'am.  I  said  to  my  wife  last 
night,  *  That  young  chap  won't  stay.  1 
know  it  by  the  look  of  nim.'  And  sue 
enough  this  morning,  just  after  I  went  to 
the  mill,  he  dropped  himself  and  his  bag 
out  o'  window,  and  off  he  ran.  When  I 
came  in  just  now,  my  wife  said,  *  He's  oC 
John ;  the  tooter  has  run  away.*  " 

"  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  be  was 
not  satisfied  with  his  accommodation?" 
asked  my  mother. 

The  miller  shook  his  hea4.  "  No, 
ma'am;  but  we  heard  him  muttering  to 
himself  last  night.  *I  can  stand  a  good 
deal,'  said  the  tooter,  'but  I  can't  stand 

a  strong  ,*  we  could  not  hear  the 

last  word,  though  he  said  it  over  several 
times." 

"  Strong  butter  ?  "  suggested  nurse,  who 
had  brought  in  some  cress,  and  was  lis- 
tening to  the  recital  with  intere'^t. 

"  No,  it  wasn't  butter,  I  know,"  replied 
the  honest  miller. 

"  And  it  couldn't  well  be  beer,"  said 
nurse, "  for  I'm  sure  our  beer  is  as  weak  as 
water." 

Hero  nurse  and  Mr.  Sampson  retired, 
and  my  mother  seemed  to  be  lost  in 
thought. 

Half  an  hour  after,  when  nurse  oame  in 
again  to  clear  away  the  breakfast  things 
my  mother  said  — 

"It  is  very  strange  that  this  yoong 
man  should  nave  disappeared  in  such  a 
hurry." 

Nurse  said  nothing  but  she  looked 
wise. 

"What  do  you  consider  the  reason  to 
have  been  ? "  said  my  mother,  point- 
bUnk. 

"  Why,  really,  ma'am,  the  children  do  say 
such  strange  things,  and  they  look  so  queer, 
bless  'em,  and  their  play-actings  are  so 
awful-like,  that  I  do  assure  you  I  should 
often  be  uneasy  in  my  mind  with  them 
myself  if  I  had  not  been  used  to  them  so 
loner." 

"  You  cannot  believe  that  this  young 
man  was  afraid  of  them,"  aaid  my 
mother. 
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''Perhaps  he  thought  it  would  save 
trouble  to  run  off  and  have  done  with  it,*' 
Mdd  nurae,  glancing  aside  from  the  ques- 
tion. 

''I  really  do  not  know  what  is  to  be 
done,"  remarked  mj  mother. 

Well,  ma'am,"  answered  nurse,  coming 
to  the  rescue  with  some  practical  sugges- 
tions, the  children  might  have  their  hair 
cut;  and  perhaps  you  could  send  to  the 
town  for  some  pomatum,  for  Master 
Graham's  hair  sticks  out  just  like  tow; 
that  would  make  them  look  better.  And 
then  they  might  be  particular  forbid,"  she 
continued,  glancing  at  us  with  a  severe 
regard  of  coutrol,  —  particular  forbid  to 
talk  their  gibberish  language,  or  act  their 
Uamlets  and  their  other  spirits,  or  ask  the 
next  gentleman  any  outlandish  questions 
that  nobody  that  ever  lived  can  answer, 
till  he  gets  used  to  them." 

^  Next  market<iay  Mr.  Sampson  had 
better  be  asked  to  bring  some  pomatum,^' 
replied  my  mother. 

^  Thank  you,  ma'am ;  and  I  could  cut 
missy's  hair  short  myself  if  I  might ;  it 
will  be  quite  ruined  by  the  time  she  is 
grown  up  if  she  wears  it  now  so  long  and 

tOUffh." 

My  mother  had  already  taken  up  her 
book. 

**  Well,  nurse,  just  as  you  like,"  said 
she. 

No  steps  *were  taken  on  that  day,  but 
there  was  a  long  consultation  between 
nurse  and  Mrs.  &impson ;  and  when,  one 
week  after,  mamma  announced  that  she 
had  engaged  another  tutor,  our  hair  was 
all  cropped  short  under  their  joint  super- 
intendence in  Mrs.  Sampson's  kitchen.  A 
quantity  of  pomatum  was  next  rubbed 
into  it,  and  if  we  did  not  then  look  like 
other  children,  as  thev  flattered  them- 
selves, we  certainly  looked  very  different 
firom  our  former  selves.  Our  mother  and 
nurse  did  not  take  much  trouble  to  inform 
us  beforehand  what  was  going  to  happen. 
We  heard  one  day  at  breakfast  that  the 
new  tutor  was  coming  at  ten  o'cloak,  and 
nurse  occupied  herself  for  a  long  while 
over  my  toilet  and  Snap's,  shaking  her 
head  over  my  hands,  ana  lamenting  that 
they  were  as  brown  as  berries. 

Enter  new  tutor,  introduced  by  my 
mother,  —  a  tall,  cheerful  young  man  fol- 
lowed by  two  dogs.  His  countenance 
expressed  great  amusement,  and  when 
mamma  had  retired,  he  looked  at  us  both 
with  considerable  attention,  while  his  dogs 
lay  panting  at  his  feet  with^their  tongues 
out. 

As  for  me,  I  was  dreadfully  abashed,  and 
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felt  myself  to  be  a  kind  of  impostor,  who 
must  carefully  conceal  what  I  was,  or  the 
new  tutor  might  run  away. 

**Come  here,"  said  the  new  tutor  to 
Snap,  and  let  the  little  fellow  come  too. 
Oh,  she's  a  girl,  I  remember.  Well,  come 
here  both  of  you,  and  let  me  see  what  you 
are  like.  You,  number  one,  I  suppose,  are 
at  the  head  of  this  class  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Snap. 

"  What's  your  name,  youngster?  " 

"  Tom  Graham  sir." 

"Now,  you  just  look  at  me,  will  you? 
I  hear  you  are  a  very  extraordinary  little 
chap.  I  am  very  extraordinary  myself! 
I  shall  never  give  double  lessons  when  I 
am  angry." 

Encouraged  by  the  gay  tone  of  his. 
voice,  I  looked  up,  on  which  he  said  — 

"And  what  can  you  do,  little  one, 
hey?" 

Being  for  once  abashed,  I  shrank  behind 
Snap,  but  was  pulled  out  by  bis  long  arm, 
and  straightway  set  on  his  knee,  while 
Snap  at  bis  desire,  ^ave  an  account  of  my 
acquirements  and  his  own. 

After  this  the  dogs  were  sent  out,  our 
new  tutor  began  to  examine  our  books, 
and  speedily  won  our  love  by  the  clear 
manner  in  which  he  explained  and  illus- 
trated everything. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning  it  came 
out  that  I  did  not  know  how  to  work. 

"Not  know  how  to  work,  and  begin 
Greek?"  he  exclaimed.  "Whereas  the 
nurse  ?  fetch  her  in." 

In  came  nurse,  curtseying. 

"Why,  Mrs.  What's-your-name,"  said 
our  tutor,  "  I  understand  that  your  young 
lady  cannot  work  1 " 

Nurse,  taken  by  surprise,  stammered 
out  some  excuse. 

"  It's  a  very  great  neglect,"  proceeded 
our  new  tutor,  in  a  half  bantering  tone ; 
"fetch  some  of  your  gussets  and  things, 
and  let  her  begin  directly." 

"  Now,  sir  ?  "  said  nurse. 

"  To  be  sure ;  set  her  going,  and  I'll  su- 
perintend. I  can  thread  a  needle  with  any 
maul" 

"  Sir,  she  hasn't  got  a  thimble," 

"  It's  a  decided  thing  that  she  must  have 
a  thimble." 

"  Oh  yes,  sir,  that  it  is." 

Mr.  Smith  was  discomforted  bv  this  in- 
formation, but  not  for  long.  Three  days 
after,  on  a  glorious  sunny  afternoon,  as 
Snap  and  I  were  playing  on  the  common, 
we  saw  him  strolling  towards  us  with  a 
large  parcel  under  his  arm. 

"  Come  here,  you  atom,"  said  he  to  me, 
"  I  have  something  to  show  you." 
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So  I  ca  *:e  and  cronched  beside  him,  for 
he  had  seated  himself  on  the  grassy  bank, 
and  he  very  shortly  unfolded  to  my  eyes 
one  of  the  sweetest  sights  that  can  be  seen 
by  a  little  girl.  It  was  a  doll,  a  large, 
smiling  wax  doll.  Beside  it  he  spread  out 
seyeral  pieces  of  gay  print  and  silk  and 
ribbon.  He  had  bought  them,  he  said,  at 
the  town ;  and  moreover,  he  had  bought  a 
thimble. 

To  ask  mamma's  help  would  have  been 
of  little  use,  and  he  scorned  to  ask  that  of 
nurse  ;  but,  by  giving  his  mind  to  the  task, 
and  making  his  own  independent  observa- 
tions, he  designed,  by  the  help  of  his  com- 
passes, several  garments  for  the  doll,  and 
these,  in  the  course  of  time,  he  and  I  made, 
thereby  giving  exceeding  satisfaction  to 
the  servants  and  the  family  at  the  mill, 
who  used  furtively  to  watch  his  proceed- 
ings with  great  amusement. 

Mr.  Smith  stayed  with  us  for  some  time, 
and  won  our  whole  hearts,  but  he  had 
oeaoed  to  be  remarkable  in  my  opinion, 
for  children  soon  get  accustomed  to  any- 
thing. Oae  day,  however,  I  was  sitting  on 
the  floor  of  the  mill,  playing  with  a  young 
kitten,  when  our  nurse  came  in,  and  Mrs. 
Sampson  began  to  consult  her  concerning 
the  starching  and  getting  up  of  Mr.  Smith's 
collars,  for  she  washed  for  him,  and  it  ap- 
peared that  Mr.  Smith  was  uncommonly 
particular  about  the  said  collars. 

It  was  then  that  the  miller  made  this 
sagacious  observation  — 

**  Mr.  Smith,"  said  he, "  is  a  very  remark- 
able young  gentleman.  Was  he  brought 
up  to  tootering?  I  know  better.  Does 
he  want  the  money  he  gets  by  it?  I 
should  say  not.  Very  well,  then,  I  ask 
you  this  question,  What  is  he  here  for?  " 

"Ah,"  said  nurse,  "what  is  he  here 
for?" 

"For  if  ever  there  was  a  dull  place," 
observed  the  miller,  "this  is  it." 

"  Some  folks  "  remarked  Mrs.  Sampson 
calmly,  "didn't  go  to  church  yesterday 
morning  " 

"In  consequence  of  the  oow  being  ill," 
interrupted  the  miller. 

"  Ay,  the  cow ;  it  must  ha'  been  a  com- 
fort to  her  that  folks  were  asleep  in  the 
mill  instead  of  going  to  church,  in  partic- 
ular if  folks  never  went  near  her  all  ser- 
•wce  time." 

"Martha!"  said  the  miller,  "don't  be 
aggravating.  You'll  never  make  noe  be- 
lieve that  if  you  heard  anything  yester- 
day morning,  you  coald  have  kept  it  from 
me  all  this  time." 

"  I  didn't  hear  n  word,  John,"  said  Mrs. 
Sampson  laughing. 


Then  what  did  you  see,  Martha  ?  ** 

"To  hear  the  man  talkl  as  if  he  didn't 
know  my  place  was  behind  the  pHlarl" 

"  Then  nurse  saw  something,  and  has 
been  telling  you,"  said  the  miller. 

"  There  now,  how  full  of  curiosity  some 
men  are,"  said  nurse.  "  I  saw  Mr.  Smith, 
to  be  sure,  sitting  with  missis  in  her  pew, 
j  and  I  saw  the  two  children  with  them.*^ 

A  ffood  deal  of  langninz  took  place  here, 
and  r  wondered  why.  The  milicr  looked 
puzzled. 

j  "  He's  not  what  one  would  call  a  white- 
I  faced  gentleman  at  any  time,"  observed 
I  Mrs.  Sampson. 

I    "  No  I  "  said  nurse,  "  and  yesterday  when 
'  the  door  banged  how  he  did  colour  up !  '* 
"  The  squire  is  a  deal  more  regular  at 

church  than  you  are,  John  1 "  added  Mn. 

Sampson. 

"  So  indeed  is  the  whole  family,"  said 
nurse ;  "  but  that  is  no  business  of  our«. 
Miss  Fanny  had  on  her  pink  muslin  yes- 
terday. She  was  last,  and  1  suppose  she 
let  the  door  go,  for,  as  I  said,  it  banged." 

"  Yon  don't  say  that ! "  cried  the  miller, 
with  a  radiant  face. 

"  Don't  say  what  ?  "  repeated  nurae,  who 
at  that  moment  seemed  to  remember  my 
presence.  "  All  I  say  is,  if  the  door  bangs 
and  startles  the  congregation,  it  ought  to 
have  its  hinges  oiled. 

"Hold  your  tongue,  John,"  cried  Mrs. 
Sampson,  before  Uie  honest  miller  had 
said  a  word ;  and  I,  who  was  angry  that 
Mr.  Smith  should  be  thought  to  have  deli- 
cate nerves,  exclaimed,  "  I  don't  beHeve 
Mr  Smith  was  a  bit  frightened  about  the 
door.   I  shall  ask  him  if  he  was." 

"  No,  miss,  I  wouldn't "  said  Mrs.  Samp- 
son earnestly ;  "  because  he  might  not  Uke 
it.  And  Sampson  is  going  to  speak  to  the 
sexton  about  oiling  it  before  next  San- 
day." 

"Yes,  that  I  am  i "  said  the  miller. 

"  But  I  don't  believe  he  cares  about  it 
at  all,^'  1  repeated.  . 

After  this  many  things  were  said  to  im- 
press on  me  the  proprietv  of  my  not 
"breathing  a  word"  of  all  this  to  Mr. 
Smith.  But  my  mother  coming  by  and 
calling  me,  I  ran  away  from  my  advisers, 
and  did  not  think  about  the  door  till  thst 
afternoon,  when  being  out  on  tbe  heath 
with  Mr.  Smith,  I,  after  the  £sshion  of  chil- 
dren, asked  him  — 

"  Mr.  Smith,  you  are  not  afraid  of  things 
are  you?" 

Mr.  Smith  was  j|ut  then  sewing. 

"What  things?"  he  inquired. 

"  Oh,  I  know  you  are  not  afraid  of  guns, 
nor  of  leaping  over  gates,  bat  Mrs.  &unp- 
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son  says  that  yon  were  so  IHghtened  last 
Sunday  when  Mi^s  Fanny  banged  the 
door,  tnat  you  coloured  up." 

^  Mrs.  Sampson  t  what  business  is  it  of 
hers?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Smith  angrily. 

**  But  I  said  I  was  sure  you  were  not,**  I 
continued,  looking  up  into  his  face,  and  lo  1 
the  healthy  brown  cheeks  were  glowing 
with  a  clear  red,  which  suffused  his  face 
and  mounted  up  into  his  temples.  Mr. 
Smith  had   coloured  up  "  again. 

"There  never  was  such  a  plague  of  a 
needle,**  said  he  angrily.  **  I  don't  believe 
it  has  any  eye  at  alL  There,  take  it, 
child!" 

So  saying  he  flung  the  work  over  to  me, 
and  starting  up  began  to  walk  vehemently 
up  and  down.  Iknew  that  something 
troubled  him  and  made  him  restless ;  and 
seeinff  him  marching  about  fretting  him- 
self, I  did  not  dare  to  say  a  word,  but  1 
told  Snap  what  I  had  heard,  and  Snap  was 
in  an  ecstacy,  and  turned  head  over  heels 
several  times  —  his  usual  way  of  testify- 
ing approbation. 

«Oh,  how  jolly!"  said  Snap;  "that's 
what  I  always  wished  to  see  people  do. 
Why,  Dolly»  don't  you  know  in  all  the 
plays  and  the  poetry  people  are  in  love  ? 
bat  I  have  never  found  any  real  persons 
yet  who  were.  Mr.  Smith  aiid  Miss  Fanny 
are  in  love,  I'm  sure.  Now  we'll  see  what 
they  do." 

Poor  Mr.  Smith !  what  an  agreeable 
surveillance  this  promised  him.  But  he 
remained  happily  unaware  of  the  interest 
he  was  exciting ;  he  did  not  know  how  if 
he  sighed,  which  he  did  very  often.  Snap 
whispered  to  me,  **  That's  all  rijfht,  he  is 
thinking  about  Miss  Fanny."  Nor  how, 
if  he  appeared  to  be  in  low  spirits,  we 
speculated  as  to  whether  his  lady  love  had 
been  unkind. 

I  have  not  said  anything  hitherto  con- 
cerning the  church  which  we  attended.  It 
was  two  miles  off,  on  the  confines  of  the 
common ;  but  until  this  time  1  had  not  felt 
any  particular  interest  in  the  service,  for  I 
did  not  understand  our  old  vicar's  sermons, 
and  our  pew  had  high  sides,  so  that  I  could 
see  nothmg.  When,  however,  our  party  be- 
came larger  by  the  tutor,  and  Amy  besan 
to  go  to  church,  a  fresh  pew  was  awarded 
to  my  mother  —  one  in  a  part  of  the  aisle 
which  had  been  newly  seated,  and  in 
which  we  could  both  see  and  hear  perfect- 
ly well.  , 

Now  in  describing  what  we  did  in  that 
pew  for  several  Sundays  one  after  the 
other,  let  me  explain  that  I  only  chronicle 
—  I  do  not  excuse ;  and  at  the  same  time 
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that  I  record,  I  must  needs  confess  that  I 
have  often  since  wasted  the  hours  of 

Crayer  and  praise  at  a  riper  age,  and  with 
»s  temptation. 

Our  tutor  sat  at  the  door  of  the  pew  in 
full  view  of  us  both;  his  collars  were 
starched,  his  gloves  well-fitting,  the  whole 
man  arrayed  in  that  somewhat  costly, 
plain,  substantial,  and  wholly  becoming 
manner  peculiar  to  an  English  gentleman. 
We  were  early  —  we  were  always  early  — 
for  we  started  by  his  watch,  and  he  took 
care  to  allow  pleut^  of  time  for  the  walk. 
As  I  sat  with  my  little  feet  upon  the  has- 
sock, I  used  to  watch  every  opening  of  the 
door,  and  mark  whose  entrance  he  looked 
up  to  watch,  and  who  of  the  waiting  con- 
gregation watched  him. 

The  clerg3rman  and  his  wife  would  enter. 
Mr.  Smith  always  mechanically  followed 
with  his  eyes  the  former  to  the  vestry,  the 
latter  to  her  pew ;  then  the  few  Sundav- 
school  children  would  bustle  in,  their  teach- 
ers behind  them  —  these  he  never  failed  to 
observe  with  interest ;  then  the  farmers  and 
their  wives,  and  the  few  kbourers,  would 
stalk  with  their  hob-nailed  shoes  down  the 
brick  floors  and  the  aisles  —  all  these  his 
eyes  followed.  But  then  there  would  be 
a  pause ;  and  invariably  the  last,  as  we 
were  the  first,  the  Squire's  £smily  would 
approach.  That  slow  door  would  swing 
on  its  hinges,  and  a  steady  step  would  oome 
on,  followed  by  other  iootiteps,  soft,  and 
with  the  rastling  of  silks  accompanying 
them,  together  with  a  certain  gentle  urgen- 
cy of  quickness,  as  if  the  owners  wished  to 
be  settled  in  their  pew  before  the  clergyman 
reached  his  desk.  Tho  skirts  of  those 
silken  dresses  would  brush  against  the 
door  of  our  pew,  within  an  inch  or  two  of 
his  arm,  which  leaned  upon  it;  the  long 
curls  and  the  veil  would  nearly  touch  his 
shoulder.  But  for  these  fellow-worship- 
pers Mr.  Smith  never  raised  his  eyes;  they 
remained  as  if  glued  to  the  floor.  He  rose 
with  the  rest  of  the  congregation,  he  knelt, 
he  sat,  the  heavy  lids  unlifted;  and  we 
used  to  watch  him  to  see  how  long  it 
would  be  before  he  would  raise  his  head 
and  look  up ;  when  he  did,  it  was  alwavs 
a  hurried,  troubled  glance,  always  to  the 
same  place  —  Miss  Fanny's  place.  But 
be  it  known  that  Miss  Fann^  evinced  no 
symptoms  whatever  of  suffering  under  the 
same  kind  of  trouble.  She  could  look  any- 
where, and  she  did.  Sometimes  she  looked 
at  Mr.  Smith ;  and  if  by  a  rare  chance  she 
caught  his  eye,  she  remained  calm  and  un- 
ruf^d,  though  he  was  changing  from  pale 
to  red  with  agitated  feeling. 
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From  The  Cornhill  Mmgaitne. 
WANDERINOS  IN  JAPAN. 

I. 

The  rainy  season  was  over,  bat  not  the 
rain.  It  bad  been  an  anusaallj  wet  year, 
even  for  Japan,  and  we,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  plain  of  Yedo,  had  been  liring  in  the 
midst  of  mire  and  slodh  not  to  be  described. 
Stewed  for  weeks  in  a  moist,  unhealthy 
heat,  shaving-tackle,  knires,  and  guns 
were  covered  with  rust  unpleasant  to  the 
touch ;  boots  and  shoes  bore  a  rich  crop  of 
unwholesome  fungus;  and  such  portions 
of  our  crazy  wood-and-paper  built  cottages 
as  had  been  spared  by  the  violence  ot  a 
recent  typhoon  smelt  of  mould  and  damp : 
the  very  people  one  met  in  the  streets 
looked  mildewed  and  sodden,  as  if  being 
hung  out  to  dry  would  haye  done  them,  as 
well  as  their  clothes,  a  world  of  good.  It 
was  eyident  that,  for  health's  sake,  a 
trip  to  the  hills  had  become  necessary, 
and  accordingly  I  determined  to  make  a 
start  of  it. 

Being  anxious  to  make  my  trip  a  means 
of  collecting  some  of  the  old  legends  with 
which  the  country  along  which  my  route  lay 
abounds,  I  persuaded  a  native  scholar  in  my 
employ,  named  Shiraki,  to  come  with  me. 
He  beins  a  Samurai,  or  man  of  gentle 
blood,  dia  not  like  to  confess  that  he  was 
no  horseman,  and  having  ascertained  that 
he  could  procure  a  confidential  nag  of 
quiet  manners,  giyen  neither  to  kicking, 
shying,  nor  ninning  away,  put  a  bold  face 
upon  the  matter,  and  professed  delight  at 
the  idea.  As  for  my  Chinese  servant,  Lin 
Fu,  I  felt  no  uneasiness  on  his  score ;  he 
was  as  adaptable  as  moist  day,  and 
whether  riding  on  an  ordinary  saddle  or 
on  a  pack-horse,  or  pinched  up  in  a  native 
palanquin,  he  was  equally  at  home  and 
equally  happy.  My  groom  and  three  of 
the  Bett^sumi,  a  native  corps  raised  some 
years  back  to  escort,  protect,  and  spy  upon 
foreigners,  completed  the  party.  Stay  — 
I  had  forgotten  one  most  important  com- 
panion, at  any  rate  the  one  that  created 
the  greatest  sensation  by  the  way,  and  the 
only  one  besides  myself  that  understood 
English  —  my  dog  Lion,  a  black  retrieyer 
of  great  beauty,  born  of  English  parents 
some  eighteen  months  back  in  this  distant 
land.  As  he  went  frisking  and  gambolling 
along  the  road,  the  women  and,  children 
would  cry  out  in  astonishment,  "Oya! 
oya  I  Look  at  the  barbarian  and  his 
*  Come-here  1  *  Kirei  da  ne  !  What  a 
pretty  creature  1"  The  Japanese  bell  eye 
that  "  Come-here  I "  is  English  for  a  dog, 
for  when  our  countrymen  first  reached 


Japan  they  brought  dogs  with  them  and. 
hearing  them  call  out,  *^  Come-here  I  Corae- 
here  1"  when  their  pets  strayed,  the  natives 
took  it  into  their  heads  that  ^  Come-here," 
could  mean  nothing  but  dog. 

Travelling  westward  along  the  mai 
high-road,  and  leaving  the  port  of  Yoko- 
hama on  our  left,  we  halted  for  the  night 
at  the  yillage  of  Totsuka,  some  foor-and- 
twenty  miles  from  Yedo.  Haying  seen 
my  horse  rubbed  down  and  bedded.  I 
strolled  out  to  smoke  a  cheroot.  The 
day's  work  being  oyer,  the  country-folk 
were  standing  about  their  doors  in  pic- 
turesque groups  —  the  men  for  the  m<^ 
part  naked  to  the  waist,  and  fresh  from 
the  bath,  the  women  almost  always  tidy, 
and  sometimes  eyen  smart — enjoying  the 
cool  of  the  evening  and  chatting  away  in 
eager  idleness,  bestowing  little  or  no  no- 
tice upon  the  foreigner,  whose  presence 
among  them  has  during  the  last  ten  yean 
become  a  matter  of  familiarity :  in  sad  con- 
trast to  their  cheery  rest,  the  unhappy  in- 
mates of  the  yillage  stew  were  bedizening 
and  painting  themselyes  for  the  night,  and 
sitting  down  wearily  at  the  open  window 
to  attract  the  attention  of  trayellers.  At 
one  of  these  highroad  pleasure-houses,  by- 
the-by,  I  once  saw  a  yefy  melancholy 
sight ;  an  unhappy  girl,  driven  to  despair 
in  her  loathing  oi  the  life  to  which  she  nad 
been  sold,  had  contriyed  to  make  her  es- 
cape, in  spite  of  the  argus-eyed  watching 
of  her  owner ;  she  was  caught  and  brought 
back,  and  to  punish  her,  having  b^ 
beaten  and  ill-used,  she  was  bound  hand 
and  foot,  and  exposed  in  that  condition  in 
the  front  of  the  house,  as  a  warning  to 
those  of  her  mates  who  might  attempt  to 
follow  her  example.  Turning  '  down  a 
country  lane,  I  came  upon  a  rustic  scene  of 
no  little  beauty.  In  the  foreground  was  a 
farm-house,  warmly  thatched  and  oosy- 
looking,  in  front  of  which  Miss  O  Hana, 
the  Flower,  was  drawing  water  at  the  weU 
and  exchanging  a  friendly  greeting  with 
the  laborious  (%nkichi,  who,  hoe  on  shoul- 
der, was  trudging  home  ft-om  his  work  ia 
the  fields.  Round  and  about  the  house 
were  rich  groVes  of  fir  and  pine,  crypto- 
meria  and  bamboo,  and  among  these  ran  a 
mound,  calhid,  as  such  hillocks  usually  are, 
after  Fmi  Yama  the  Peerless  Mountain* 
commanaing  a  noble  view  over  hill  and 
yale,  richly  endowed  by  nature,  and  turned 
to  good  account  by  the  handiwork  man. 
Every  ayailable-  square  foot  of  land  is 
made  to  bear  its  tribute  of  rice,  millet 
buckwheat,  or  yegetables,  and  the  hill-sides 
are  richly  clothed  with  valuable  timber. 
For  the  Japanese  husbandman  is  a  hard- 
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working  and  inda^trious  soul,  toiling  early 
and  late,  chiefly  to  make  sure  the  rice-crop, 
of  which  he,  poor  man,  may  scarcely  get  a 
taste.  Sic  vas  nan  vohis!  He  must  con- 
tent himself  with  coarse  fare  —  millet, 
bnck-wheat,  and  a  piece  of  salted  turnip- 
radish  for  a  relish. 

Having  given  time  for  Lin  Fa  to  arrive 
with  the  coolies  bearing  the  baggage,  un- 
pack the  same  and  prepare  my  dinner  — 
for  on  the  journey  he,  handiest  of  men,  is 
cook,  and  no  mean  cook  either,  in  addition 
to  his  other  functions  —  I  return  to  mine 
inn  to  take  such  ease  as  may  be  found 
where  there  are  neither  tables,  nor  chairs, 
nor  beds.  The  mats,  soft  indeed  and 
white  (but  nimium  ne  crede  colon)  serve  all 
purposes :  on  them  we  squat  and  eat ;  on 
them  we  lie  down  and  sleep,  when  the  fleas 
exceptionally  hungry  and  poisonous,  with 
which  they  swarm,  will  allow  us  a  few  mo- 
ments' respite. 

October  7lh.  —  The  clouds  that  had  been 
gathering  round  the  mountain-tops  the 
night  before  were  still  hanging  gloomily 
over  the  landscape  when  I  awoke  and 
looked  out.  A  threatening,  ugly  morning. 
However,  it  wanted  three  gocKi  hours  yet 
of  our  starting-time,  so  I  squatted  down 
and  tried  to  write  some  letters,  intending 
to  send  a  man  to  catch  the  mail  at  Toka- 
hama.  But  cramp  interfered  with  iron 
hand  —  for  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  write 
bitting  on  the  floor  without  desk  or  table  — 
and  the  letters  which  reached  home  by 
that  ship  were  of  the  briefest. 

At  nine  o'clock,  after  I  had  finished  my 
breakfast  of  tea  and  eggs,  Shiraki  came  in 
to  say  that  horses  and  men  were  ready.  A 
shout  of  O  Ddlcakd! — "  the  Imperial  going 
forth  "  is  raised  by  Shiraki  and  taken 
up  in  chorus  by  landlord,  guards,  maids, 
coolies,  and  all  the  idle  !blk  about  the  inn, 
and  out  I  stalk,  walking  through  a  perfect 
avenue  of  obeisances,  with  a  feeling  of  shy- 
ness which  not  even  long  use  of  eastern 
courtesies  has  sufficed  to  remove.  Now  a 
Japanese  can  always  look  dignified  under 
these  circumstances,  having  a  signal  ad- 
vantage indeed  over  the  European ;  for  he 
who  would  occupy  the  best  rooms  at  a 
Japanese  inn  must  take  off  his  boots  on 
entering  the  house,  out  of  respect  for  the 
mats,  which  it  would  be  treason  to  sully ; 
and  I  hold  it  to  be  very  difficult  for  a  man 
to  appear  at  his  ease,  listening  to  a  whole 
string  of  obsequious  compliments  ^  hilst  he 
is  struggling  into  a  pair  of  butcher  boots ; 
while  a  Japanese  shuffles  on  his  sandals, 
which  are  handed  to  him  by  his  sandal- 
bearer  kneeling,  and  mounts  his  horse 
with  the  most  supremo  indiflerence,  leav- 


ing his  host  and  the  myrmidons  of  the  inn 
stul  singing  the  imperial  praises. 

We  now  left  the  great  high-road,  and 
struck  off  to  the  left  into  a  country  lane. 
The  rains  had  left  the  roads  in  a  sad  state. 
The  horses  could  hardly  struggle  through 
the  deep  mire  of  thick  holding  clay  out  of 
which  they  drew  their  hoofs  with  a  noise 
as  of  sucking.  The  little  Japanese  pones 
managed  pretty  well ;  but  my  own  beast, 
a  heavy,  big-boned  Australian,  sank  up  to 
his  knees  nearly  at  every  step,  and  I  was 
forced  to  dismount  and  lead  him  —  much 
to  the  joy  of  my  friend  Shiraki,  who  was 
glad  enough  of  an  excuse  to  follow  my  ex- 
ample. In  this  manner  we  slipped  and 
slid  idong  for  about  seven  miles  of  lovely 
scenery,  hill  and  dale,  rice-fields  Tthe  crop, 
alas  1  not  ripening),  and  woodlana.  Many 
a  shrine  or  holy  niche  stands  by  the  way- 
side or  crowns  some  picturesque  hilltop,  to 
which  a  flight  of  steps  ascends.  Nothing 
can  be  prettier  than  the  scenery  of  these 
valleys.  They  are  on  a  small  scale,  it  is 
true,  and  it  may  be  said  against  them  that 
each  dell  is  to  the  last  as  one  Dromio  is  to 
the  other;  but  they  are  so  bright  and 

ren,  and  the  banks  between  which  they 
are  so  charmingly  wooded,  with  such 
varied  tints  in  the  foliage  (especially 
while  the  autumn  glbry  of  tne  maples 
lasts),  that  the  eye  never  wearies  of  look- 
ing upon  them. 

Among  these  hills  lies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Kamakura,  which  we  pres- 
ently reach. 

In  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century 
of  our  era  there  lived  a  certain  prince 
whose  name  was  Kamadari.  He  was  the 
most  powerful  noble  of  his  day  and  in  high 
favour  at  court.  Now  it  happened  that, 
having  been  sent  by  the  Emperor  to  un- 
dertake a  pilgrimage  to .  the  shrine  of 
Kashima  in  the  province  of  Shimdsa  he 
rested  by  the  way  at  the  village  of  Yui  in 
Sagami,  and  as  he  slept  he  dreamt  a 
dream,  in  which  he  was  miraculously 
warned  to  go  and  bury  the  precious  sickle 
(kama),  which  was  the  badge  of  his  name, 
at  the  pine  mount  on  Mount  Okura.  This 
he  did  in  obedience  to  the  warning  which 
he  had  received,  and  from  that  time  forth 
the  name  of  the  place  was  changed  from 
Okura  (the  great  storehouse)  to  Kama- 
kura (or  the  sickle  storehouse)  itom  kamoy 
a  sickle,  and  kura^  a  place  of  safety,  or 
storehouse. 

Prince  Kamadari,  who  traced  his  de- 
scent in  direct  line  to  the  gods,  died  in  the 
year  689  a.d.  Immediately  before  his 
death  the  Emperor  visited  him  in  person, 
and  conferred  upon  him  the  family  name 
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of  Fnjiwara  and  the  dignity  of  Taijdkwan, 
an  honour  whioh  had  nerer  been  given  be- 
fore and  has  nerer  been  giren  since.  For 
Kamadari  had  rendered  great  and  signal 
service  to  the  empire  in  former  years  by 
ridding  it  of  a  certain  minister  named  Isa- 
ka,  who,  daring  the  reign  of  the  Empress 
Kdgoku  (642-644  a.d.)  had  usurped  the 
power  and  contrived  to  make  himself  a 
kind  of  dictator  in  the  land. 

After  their  father's  death  the  sons  of 
Kamadari  came  to  great  honour.  From 
the  eldest  son  sprang  the  five  families  in 
which  were  hereaitaniy  vested  the  offices 
of  Ktoambakuy  or  Prime  Blinister  of  the 
Mikado,  and  Sesihd,  or  Regent,  during  the 
Mikado's  minority,  both  of  which  cmtos, 
by-the-by,  have  been  abolished  under  the 
new  political  system  which  began  in  1868. 
The  second  son  was  appointed  governor 
of  the  eight  provinces  of  Kwant6,*  and 
took  up  his  residence  here  at  Kamakura, 
which  m>m  that  time  forth  until  the  16th 
century,  became  the  military  capital  of  the 
eastern  division  of  the  empire.  When  the 
family  of  Hdjd  became  all-powerful  in  the 
land,  they  transferred  the  seat  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  east  to  their  own  castle- 
town  of  Odawara  at  the  foot  of  the  Hakon^ 
range  of  mountains,  and  Kamakura  gradu- 
ally fell  into  ruins.  It  is  now  a  mere  dis- 
trict consisting  of  thirteen  villages,  and, 
excepting  the  temples,  not  a  trace  temains 
of  its  former  splendour.  This  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  ephemeral  character  of 
Japanese  houses,  which  beins  built  of  wood 
and  paper,  once  having  fallen  are  swept 
away  and  no  more  seen.  If  the  city  of 
Yedo,  vast  as  it  is,  were  to  be  abandoned 
and  allowed  to  go  to  rack  and  ruin,  fifty 
years  hence  the  walls  of  the  castle,,  and, 
perhaps  a  temple  or  two  would  probably 
be  the  only  vestiges  left  to  mark  its 
site. 

It  being  my  purpose  to  spend  a  couple 
of  days  among  the  groves  and  holy  places 
of  Kamakura,  I  put  up  at  the  not  too  clean 
inn  which  is  at  the  foot  of  the  great  temple 
of  Hachiman.  A  fat,  good-natured  Mari- 
tornes,  sore  afflicted  with  the  national  com- 
plaint, the  itch,  prepared  a  cup  of  tea,  and 
having  set  before  us  certain  thin,  greasy 
biscuits  something  like  wafers,  announced 
that  the  Nanushi,  or  mayor  of  the  village, 
was  anxious  to  come  and  paj  us  a  visit. 
Right  glad  was  I  to  bid  Shiraki  go  and 
welcome  his  worship,  for  he  had  been  de- 
scribed to  me  as  a  perfect  storehouse  of 

*  Kw«nto,  or  "  East  of  the  Barrier.'*  is  the  name 
siven  to  the  provinces  of  Munashl,  Sagami,  Awa,  i 
Kadzusa,  Sheoiosa,  Hitachi,  Kotsuke,  and  Sliimo- , 
teuke.  ' 


dd  world  lore,  knowinr  and  loving  enry 
stone  and  nook  within  his  jmrisdicticm,  of 
whioh  he  would  willingly  do  the  honours, 
thereby  saving  me  from  the  clutches  of  a 
certain  guide,  an  old  man  of  the  sea,  a  bore 
of  bores,  cursed  with  that  peculiar  droning 
voice  which  is  the  oharacteristio  of  the 
professed  cicerone  all  the  world  over. 

Enter  the  mayor,  a  neat,  cleanly  shaved 
old  man,  modestly  dressed,  as  becomes 
his  station,  in  the  plain  grey  tafiB&chelasfl 
robe  worn  by  the  middle  class,  his  dirk 
being  politely  lefl  outside  the  door.  Down 
he  goes  on  his  knees  and  head,  drawing  s 
long  hissing  breath  in  token  of  respect- 

Sa  1  Shiraki !  call  for  some  tea,"  (Shiraki 
claps  his  hands)  *^  and  ofier  our  guest  a 
cheroot." 

^  Thank  you,  sir,  thank  you  1  this  is  in- 
deed difficult  to  obtain.  Interesting,  truly 
interesting,"  says  the  mayor,  twisting 
about  the  cheroot  in  his  fingers.  But  he 
does  not  like  it  all  the  same,  and  after 
painfully  smokine  a  puff  or  two  he  knocks 
out  the  fire,  and  having  rolled  up  the  end 
in  a  bit  of  paper,  stows  it  away  in  his 
bosom  to  be  taken  home  as  a  curiosity. 

Well  Mr.  Mayor,  we've  come  all  this 
way  to  see  the  'meisho,'  the  lions  of 
Kamakura,  and  under  the  shadow  of  so 
famous  an  antiquary  we  look  forward  to 
mtich  enjoyment." 

"  Nay,  nay,  sir  I  I  am  but  a  duU  M 
fellow,  a  very  rusty  blade;  still  if  you 
will  condescend  to  accept  my  poor  guid- 
ance, I  shall  be  glad  of  the  honour  of 
oflfering  myself  as  your  pilot." 

And  so  we  sally  forth  from  our  inn,  the 
good  mayor  leading  the  way. 

The  chief  of  the  sites  of  Kamakura  is 
the  glorious  old  temple  of  Hachiman.*  lu 
groves,  lotos  ponds,  stone  stairs,  heavy- 
eaved  shrines,  ry^fi  with  relics  of  bygone 
ages.  Albino  horses  sacred  to  the  gods, 
uncanny  pink-eyed  beasta,  waxing  &t  upon 
the  beans  ofiered  by  pious  pilgrims;  all 
these  have  been  described  by  every  trav- 
eller that  has  visited  the  spot,  nor  need  I 
dwell  upon  their  beauties  or  oddities  here. 
My  object  is  chiefly  to  set  before  future 
travellers,  in  as  intelligible  a  manner  ss 
possible,  a  few  notes  which  may  enable 
them  to  appreciate  the  interest  which  at- 
taches to  places  along  a  route  which  the/ 
are  sure  to  follow. 

The  latter  half  of  the  12th  century  wss 
one  of  the  most  important  epochs  of  Jap- 
anese history,  for  aaring  that  time  raided 
the  war  between  the  rival  houses  of  Gen 
and  Hei  (a  civil  war  with  which  our  own 
'  wars  of  the  Rosea  may  in  some  sense  be 
'  compared),  which  ended  in  the  victory  of 
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the  House  of  Qen,  of  which  Minamoto  no 
Yoritomo  was  the  chief.  When  he  had 
conquered  his  enemies  and  made  himself 
all-powerful  in  the  land,  he  established 
himself  at  Kamakura,  which  he  made  the 
military  capital  of  Japan,  and  shortly  af- 
terwards, in  the  year  1192,  he  was  created 
Sei  I  Tai  Shogun,  or  Barbarian-repressing 
Commander-in-chief,  being  the  first  who 
held  that  title,  which  foreigners  call  more 
shortly  **  Tycoon."  From  that  time  forth 
tmtil  the  year  1868,  the  Emperor,  or 
Mikado,  became  a  cypher,  the  executive 
being  in  the  hands  of  his  commander-in- 
chief,  and  so  it  was  that  we  heard  many 
fidlacies  about  spiritual  and  temporal  em- 
perors. 

In  those  days  there  stood  at  a  place 
called  Tsurngaoka,  at  Yui,  a  certain  an- 
cient temple  in  honour  of  the  Emperor 
0]in,  deified  as  the  God  of  War,  whom  the 
Buddists  have  identified  as  their  own  Mars, 
Hachiman,  not  on  account  of  any  deeds  of 
daring  he  performed  by  himself^  but  be- 
cause it  was  when  she  was  with  child,  be- 
fore bringing  him  into  the  world,  that  his 
mother,  the  famous  Empress  Jingd,  con- 
quered the  Coreans,  in  the  third  century 
A.D.,  baring  first  girt  herself  up  and  mir- 
aculously delayed  her  confinement  until 
eho  had  gained  the  mastery  over  her  ene- 
mies. This  shrine,  in  the  year  1191,  Yori- 
tomo caused  to  be  removed  to  his  own  cap- 
ital at  Kamakura,  where  it  was  established 
in  its  present  site. 

Three  gods  are  specially  worshipped  at 
the  temple.  First  and  foremost,  occupying 
the  plac*e  of  honour  in  the  centre  shrine,  at 
the  head  of  the  steps,  is  the  god  Hachiman. 
Ob  the  right  is  an  altar  d^cated  to  his 
mother  the  Empress  Jingo,  and  on  the  left 
is  another  altar,  sacred  to  the  Princess 
Onaka.  I  have  before  me  now  one  of  the 
rude  prints  of  the  god  Hachiman  which  are 
sold  on  the  spot ;  he  is  represented  as  a 
fierce  warrior,  with  very  slanting  eyes, 
with  a  beard  and  moustache  grotesquely 
trimmed,  bearing  a  bow  and  arrows,  and 
clad,  not,  as  might  have  been  expected,  in 
armour*  but  in  the  flowing  robes  and 
qnaiot  cap  which  make  up  the  costume  of 
the  court.  On  the  left  of  the  chief 
shrine  is  a  lesser  one,  in  honour  of  a 
hero  called  Tak6nonchi  Sukun^,  a  war- 
rior who  accompanied  the  Empress  Jingo 
in  her  expedition  to  Corea,  and  afterwards 
served  her  by  ridding  her  of  a  pretender 
to  the  throne.  He  has  been  canonized  as 
Kora  Miyojin,  or  Tamadard  no  Kami.  The 
two  gods  on  the  left  and  right  of  the  gate 
are  (railed  Toyoiwamado  and  Kushiwama- 
do ;  they  are  deities  of  the  Shintd,  or  in- 


digeaoos  religion  of  the  country,  which  is 
a  S>rm  of  hero-worship.  The  main  shrine 
is  in  the  centre  of  a  square,  the  three  sides 
of  which  are  occupied  by  small  altars,  in 
which  are  laid  up  sacred  litters  for  the 
gods  and  relics,  such  as  swords,  portions^ 
of  garments,  pieces  of  armour,  and  other 
like  curiosities,  which  belonged  to  Yorito- 
mo, Yoritsun^  Takai:yi,  and  other  heroes 
of  the  brave  old  days. 

All  this  portion  of  the  temple  was  burnt 
down  about  forty  years  ago,  and  rebuilt, 
but  the  pagoda  and  other  sacred  buildings 
below  the  grand  stone  steps  are  ancient. 
Although  built  of  wood,  they  have  been 
continually  kept  in  repair,  so  that  they 
stand  now  as  they  stood  in  the  time  of  the 
splendour  of  Yoritomo. 

On  the  left-hand  side  the  steps  are  over- 
shadowed by  a  tree  of  venerable  aspect, 
of  the  species  called  Ichd,  (Scdisburia  adir 
anUifoliaf  Hepburn's  DicL)  —  a  tree  of 
bloody  memory,  for  under  it  was  commit- 
ted one  of  those  crimes  which  stain  the 
history  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  all  coun- 
tries. 

In  the  year  1199  Yoritomo  died,  leaving 
behind  him  two  sons,  Yoriiy<^  and  San^to- 
mo.  The  elder  of  these  two,  Yoriiy^  a 
youth  eighteen  years  of  age,  succeeded  bis 
father  as  lord  over  the  warriors  of  the 
country ;  but  he  was  a  foolish  prince,  and 
gave  himself  up  to  debauchery  and  drunk- 
enness, being  encouraged  in  his  evil  courses 
by  his  mother's  father,  Hdjd  Tokimasa,  who 
seized  upon  the  real  power.  Two  years 
later  the  Emperor  invested  Yoriiy^  with 
the  full  rank  of  Shogun,  which  had  been 
held  by  his  father,  but  none  the  less  did 
Tokimasa  continue  to  be  master.  Yoriiye 
chafed  under  the  yoke  that  was  put  upon 
him,  and  the  city  of  Kamakura  was  dis-  y 
traught  by  plots  and  counterplots,  the  Sho- 
gun being  the  head  of  one  faction,  whilst 
his  mother  and  great-grandfather  led  the 
other.  Not  a  little  bloodshed  ensued,  and 
among  the  victims,  Yoriiye's  infant  son  was 
put  to  death  by  his  own  grandfather. 
Shortly  after  this  outrage,  Tokimasa  spread 
a  report  that  the  Shogun  was  conspiring 
against  his  life,  and  having  seized  the  per- 
son of  Yoriiy^,  he  forced  him  to  shave  his 
head  and  retire  from  the  world  into  the 
priesthood.  Nor  was  his  vengeance  yet 
satisfied,  for  in  the  following  year  he  sent 
a  man-at-arm3  to  the  Temple  where  Yor- 
iiyd  abode,  with  orders  to  kill  him;  and 
the  man  having  watched  his  opportunity, 
cast  a  rope  about  the  neck  of  the  former 
Shogun  as  he  lay  in  his  bath  and  strangled 
him.  In  this  way  he  died,  being  only  twen- 
ty-three years  of  age. 
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Toriijd  was  fnoeeeded  hj  his  f oanger 
brother  San^tomo,  a  boy  twelre  years  of 
age,  who  dwelt  in  his  grandfather's  palaoe 
and  issued  his  comoianda  thence,  so  that 
Tokimasa  lost  none  of  his  former  power. 
This,  howerer,  did  not  content  him,  for  he 
was  minded  to  kill  San^tomo,  that  he  might 
set  in  his  place  his  son-in-law,  who  had 
married  his  favonrite  daughter.  But  this 
time  the  mother  of  the  Shogun,  instead  of 
siding  with  her  father,  protected  her  child, 
and  haying  discovered  the  plot,  removed 
San^tomo  from  his  grandfather's  palace, 
and  placed  him  nnder  the  care  of  her 
brother  Yoshitoki.  In  the  struggle  for  the 
power  which  ensued,  the  anpy  declared  it- 
self on  the  side  of  the  young  Shogun,  and 
the  old  man  Tokimasa  was  banished  to  the 
village  of  Hdjd,  in  the  province  of  Idzu, 
whence  the  family  took  its  origin  and  name. 
Now,  San^tomo  was  a  gentle  and  weakly 
vouth,  who  loved  the  company  of  men  of 
letters,  and  passed  his  days  and  nights 
drinking  wine  and  writing  poetry,  and  the 
Shogun  being  steeped  in  these  pursuits, 
his  minister  and  unde  waxed  more  and 
more  powerful,  and  ruled  the  Empire  in 
his  name. 

The  former  Shogun,  Toriiy^  had  left 
one  son,  who,  after  various  attempts  had 
been  made  on  his  behalf  to  seize  upon  his 
father's  power,  had  entered  the  priesthood 
at  Kiydto,  taking,  at  the  same  time,  the 
name  of  Kugiyd.  In  the  year  1218  this 
Kugiyd  came  to  Kamakura,  where,  in  spite 
of  the  intrigues  of  which  he  had  been  thb 
head,  he  was  received  honourably,  and 
.made  Abbot  of  the  Temple  of  Hachiman. 
But  he  was  not  contented  with  his  lot,  for 
the  imprisonment  and  murder  of  his  father 
still  rankled  in  his  breast,  and  he  looked 
with  an  evil  eye  upon  his  uncle  the  Shogun 
San^tomo,  biding  his  time  that  he  might 
be  revenged. 

Now,  it  happened  that  in  the  tenth 
month  of  this  same  year,  San^tomo  re- 
ceived from  the  Emperor  the  dignity  of 
Udaijin  or  grand  minister  of  the  right,  and 
in  the  first  month  of  the  year  1219,  the  de- 
termined to  go  in  solemn  state  to  the  Tem- 
ple of  Hachiman  to  return  thanks  to  the 
gods  for  this  favour,  having  chosen  by  di- 
vination the  hour  of  eight  in  the  evening 
of  the  27th  day  as  an  auspicious  moment 
for  his  purpose.  Before  leaving  his  pal- 
ace he  caused  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  the 
House  of  Hada,  to  comb  and  dress  his 
hair;  as  she  was  doing  this,  a  hair<fell  out 
and  he  picked  it  up  and  gave  it  to  his  wife, 
saying  with  a  laugh :  ^  Take  this  in  mem- 
ory of  me." 

So  he  went  out  with  a  thousand  knights 


in  his  train,  and  his  ancle  and  minister 
Yoshitoki  followed  him,  bearing  his  sword. 
Just  as  they  were  about  to  enter  the  tem- 
ple, Yoshitoki  was  seized  with  a  sudden 
sickness,  so  he  handed  the  sword  of  the 
Shogun  to  another  noble,  and  returned 
home.  In  the  meanwhile,  San^tomo,  hav- 
ing bidden  the  rest  of  his  train  to  remain 
outside,  entered  the  temple  attended  only 
by  his  swordbearer ;  and  when  he  had  madb 
an  end  of  praying  and  giving  thanks  be 
descended  the  steps  of  the  temple,  and  as 
he  went  down,  a  man  sprang  out  from  be- 
hind a  tree  on  one  side,  and  brandishing  a 
sword,  cut  down  the  Shogun  and  his 
swordbearer,  whoso  heads  he  carried 
away.  It  was  now  black  night,  and  both 
within  and  without  the  temple  there  arose 
a  great  confusion  and  uproar ;  none  could 
tell  who  had  done  the  deed,  until  a  IoihI 
voice  was  heard  crying  out,  *'I  am 
Ku^fiydl" 

Then  Kngiy6,  bearing  the  head  of  Sao4- 
tomo,  fled  and  went  to  the  house  of  an- 
other priest,  where  he  ate  some  food,  but 
even  while  he  ate  his  hand  never  loosened 
its  hold  upon  the  head  of  the  Shogun. 

Now,  San6tomo  was  twenty-eight  yeacs 
of  age  when  he  died  by  the  hand  oS  his 
nephew.  At  this  time,  Kugiy6  had  as  his 
disciple  a  youth  of  tender  years,  the  son 
of  a  friend  of  his ;  so  he  sent  this  boy  home 
and  bade  him  ask  his  father  for  counsel 
and  help.  But  this  man  deceived  Kugiyd 
saying  that  he  would  go  forth  with  a  com- 
pany of  soldiers  to  meet  him ;  and  having 
sent  this  message,  be  privily  reported  the 
matter  to  YosMtoki,  who  bade  him  tdce 
upon  himself  the  duty  of  punishing  the 
nrarderer  of  the  Shogun.  Acting  upon  these 
orders,  the  false  firiend  sent  a  trusty  fal- 
low with  five  stalwart  men-at-arms  to  do 
the  deed.  In  the  meantime,  Eu^yd,  who 
had  waited  in  vain  for  the  soldiers  that 
had  been  promised  him,  had  crossed  a  hick 
mound  wluch  is  iit  the  back  of  the  Ten^>U 
of  Hachiman,  and  was  on  his  way  to  ius 
friend*s  house  when  he  fell  in  with  the  six 
men  who  had  been  sent  to  slay  him.  A 
desperate  fight  arose,  but  Kngiy6  being  • 
overpowered,  was  killed,  and  his  head  was 
sent  to  Yoshitoki. 

On  the  following  day  the  Shogun  San^ 
tomo  was  buried  with  great  pomp,  and  as 
his  head  could  not  be  found,  the  single 
hair  which  he  had  jestingly  lefb  with  hu 
wife  was  buried  in  its  stead.  His  gravt 
may  still  be  seen  at  the  Tem^de  of  Jinfo- 
ki^i. 

And  this  was  the  end  of  the  dynasty 
of  Shoguns  founded  by  Yoritomo;  only 
two  of  his  descend^ts  succeedcMl  hio^ 
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and  the  three  only  mled  for  twenty-seyen 
years. 

Now,  the  great  lohd  tree,  which  may  be 
Been  to  the  left  of  the  steps  to  this  day,  is 
the  very  tree  behind  which  Kugiyd  hid 
himself  to  lie  in  wait  for  the  Shogan  San^- 
tomo.  So  say  tradition  and  my  good 
fHend  the  Mayor  of  Kamaknra. 

On  the  right  hand  side  of  the  steps  as 
you  go  np  is  the  Waka-miya,  or  **  younger 
shrine,"  which  was  erected  in  honour  of 
the  deified  Emperor  Nintoku,  the  son  and 
•accessor  of  Ojin,  or  Hachiman,  a  prince 
who  made  himself  famons  in  history  by  a 
mild  and  loving  reign.  But  the  shrine  is 
rendered  more  interesting  by  an  episode 
in  the  life  of  the  great  Shogun  Yoritomo. 

During  the  long  and  terrible  wars  which 
ended  in  his  mastery  over  the  Empire, 
Yoritomo's  best  friend  and  ablest  lieuten- 
ant was  his  brother  Yoshitsun^.  Later  in 
life,  however,  the  poison  of  slander  came 
between  them,  and  Yoritomo's  heart  was 
tamed  against  his  brother  by  the  guile  of 
a  treacherous  friend.  But  fortune  was  on 
the  side  of  the  elder  brother,  and  Yoshit- 
Bun^  was  compelled  to  fly  to  the  northern 
provinces,  whence  he  went  over  to  the 
island  of  Yezo,  and.  as  some  say,  crossed 
to  the  mainland.  However  that  may  be, 
bis  end  is  shrouded  in  mystery. 

Now,  among  the  ladies  of  Yoshitsun^ 
was  a  certain  woman  called  Shidzuka 
Gozen,  whose  rare  beauty  and  skill  in 
damcing  have  passed  into  a  household 
word.  When  Yoshitsun^  was  hiding  in  the 
north,  Yoritomo,  knowing  the  love  that  his 
brother  bore  to  Shidzuka  Grozen,  sent  for 
her,  and  having  taken  his  seat  with  his  cour- 
tiers at  the  Younger  Shrine  of  the  Temple 
.  of  Hachiman,bade  her  dance  and  play  be- 
fore him ;  and  after  she  had  finished  danc- 
ing, Yoritomo  asked  her  to  reveal  Yoshit- 
Bun^'s  whereabouts.  But  she  either  knew 
not  his  hiding-place  or  was  true  to  her  trust, 
and  neither  threat  nor  persuasion  availed 
to  open  her  lips.  Hence  it  is  that  men 
Btill  point  to  the  Younger  Shrine  and  tell 
how  Yoritomo  sat  th<*re  in  great  state,  but 
-  with  all  his  pomp  failed  to  awe  the  faith- 
ful dame  who  set  at  nought  the  might  of 
the  Shogun  in  her  love  for  her  lord. 

It  wiU  readily  be  believed  that  a  holy 
place  80  old  and  so  rich  in  historic  interest 
as  this  temple  has  not  been  left  without 
suitable  endowment.  Indeed,  it  ranks 
among  the  richest  foundations  in  the 
country.  Hie  revenue  which  it  derives 
from  its  lands  alone  amounts  to  2,500  ko- 
kus  of  rice  yearly,  and  suffices  to  main- 
tain a  body  of  sixty-four  priests,  from  ab- 
bot to  acolyte,  for  the  service  of  the  gods. 


I  Besides  this  regular  income,  there  are  the 
oflbrings  of  pilgrims  and  pious  persons, 
and  twice  a  year,  ever  since  the  thirteenth 
century,  when  the  custom  was  instituted 
by  the  Emperor  Kam^yama,  the  Grovem- 
ment  has  paid  a  small  fee,  in  return  for 
the  offering  up  of  prayers  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country,  officers  being  sent 
by  the  Shogun's  Government  to  attend 
the  service.  Nor  have  special  gifts  been 
wanting  to  beautify  the  temple.  Of  these, 
the  chief  are  the  three  massive  stone  por- 
tals (Tori-i),  grandly  simple,  standing  in 
the  street  leading  up  to  the  temple,  which 
were  erected  by  the  Shogun's  Government 
in  the  year  1668 ;  and  the  more  richly-orna- 
mented colossal  stone  lanterns,  which  were 
subscribed  for  by  the  merchants  of  Yedo 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

Among  the  quaintest  of  the  curiosities 
of  the  temple  is  a  certain  stone  called 
Himd-Ishi,  or  the  Princess  Stone,  which  a 
freak  of  nature  has  fashioned  into  the 
semblance  of  the  lower  part  of  a  woman's 
body.  Whence  it  came  hither,  or  by  whom 
it  was  brought,  tradition  says  not.  It 
stands  in  an  out-of-the-way  part  of  the 
grounds,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  small  pal- 
ing, on  which  are  hung  paper  exvotos  and 
queues  of  hair,  cut  off  m  fulfilment  of  a 
vow,  the  offerings  of  persons  who  come  to 
pray  for  relief  from  diseases  of  the  loins 
and  lower  part  of  the  body.  Foreigners 
have  an  idea  that  barren  women  come  and 
pray  for  children;  but  the  priests  claim  no 
such  fruit-giving  virtue  for  the  stone,  and 
certainly  they  would  be  vastly  shocked  to 
hear  their  Princess  called  by  the  vulgar 
name  she  bears  in  the  vile  jargon  spoken 
at  Yokohama.  Many  and  various,  indeed, 
are  the  traps  into  which  that  same  dialect 
leads  the  unwary  foreigner,  who  at  one 
moment  is,  in  the  innocence  of  his  heart, 
using  language  that  would  disgrace  the 
most  foul-mouthed  bargee,  and  at  the  next, 
with  the  utmost  courtesy,  addresses  his 
groom  as  "  my  lord,"  and  promises  to  have 
the  honour  of  humbly  offering  up  to  his 
lordship  a  sound  thrashing,  a  promise 
which  his  unfortunate  lordship  knows  will 
faithfully  be  performed. 

A  little  beyond  the  Princess  Stone  U  a 
small  wicket,  which  leads  us  out  of  the 
temple  grounds,  in  which  we  have  loitered 
so  long,  into  a  plain  of  rice-fields.  On 
thia plain  stood  the  fashionable  part  of  the 
old  city  of  Eamakura.  Here  were  the 
palaces  of  the  Shoguns  of  the  Minamoto 
and  Ashikaga  dynasties,  and  of  the  not 
less  powerful  house  of  H6jd.  Not  a  stick, 
not  a  stone  remains  to  mark  the  different 
sites,  the  tradition  of  which  alone  remains 
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—  all  is  under  tillage ;  so  that  the  worthy 
mayor  is  somewhat  difficult  to  follow  when 
he  traces  out  accurately  the  limits  of  each 
palace,  and  waxes  enthusiastic  in  his  de- 
scription of  what  they  must  have  been. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  which  rises  over 
against  us  runs  the  little  river  Nam^ri, 
concerning  which  rather  a  droll  story  is 
told.  In  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, when  Hdj6  Tokiyori  was  at  the  head 
of  the  administration,  there  lived  a  certain 
officer  named  Aoto  Say^mon  Fi\jitsuna. 
One  night  this  man  was  going  to  his  du- 
ties at  the  palace,  and  while  he  was  cross- 
ing the  river,  as  ill-luck  would  have  it,  he 
dropped  out  of  his  flint-and-steel  pouch 
ten  copper  cash,  which  fell  into  the  water. 
Although  this  was  a  trifle,  which  he  might 
have  passed  on  without  heeding,  he  went 
at  once  into  the  shop  of  a  merchant  hard 
by,  and  having  bought  ten  torches,  for 
which  he  paid  fifty  cash,  caused  a  search 
to  be  made  for  the  ten  cash,  whiqh  were 
soon  found.  When  they  saw  this,  the  peo- 
ple all  laughed  at  him  for  wasting  nf^y 
cash  in  torones  that  be  might  get  back  ten. 
But  Aoto,  frowning,  answered:  "Foobl 
Ye  know  not  what  is  real  waste,  nor  do  ye 
care  for  the  good  of  the  people.  If  I  had 
not  just  now  sought  for  those  ten  cash, 
they  would  have  sunk  to  the  bottom  of 
the  river,  and  would  have  profited  no  man. 
These  fifty  cash  that  I  spent  in  torches  are 
this  merchant's  gain  —  what  is  the  differ- 
ence betwixt  him  and  me  ?  As  it  is,  not 
one  of  the  sixty  cash  has  been  lost  to  the 
world." 

So  he  snapped  his  fingers  with  soom  at 
the  people,  whose  laughter  was  changed 
to  admiration.  Now,  when  this  story 
came  to  the  ears  of  Hdj6  Tokiyori,  he  was 
ffreatly  pleased,  and  having  summoned 
Aoto  to  his  presence,  he  promoted  him  to 
high  office  —  probably,  not  in  the  finance 
department. 

In  Indian  file  we  follow  our  guide  along 
the  narrow  raised  paths  which  intersect 
the  paddy-fields,  making  for  the  wooded 
hills,  among  which  lies  hidden  and  almost 
forgotten  a  simple  little  stone  monument, 
which  marks  the  grave  of  the  mightv 
Yoritomo.  No  grand  temple,  rich  with 
gold  lacquer  and  bronze  and  cunning 
workmaoHhip,  such  as  we  see  in  the  burial- 
grounds  of  the  Shosuns  at  Yedo,  sur- 
rounds the  spot,  the  whereabouts  of  which 
is  unknown  to  the  vulgar  thron^^.  The 
memorial  is  but  a  simple  erection  of  largish 
stones  in  tiers,  which  would  long  since 
have  fallen  down  had  it  not  been  for  the 
ious  care  of  the  Princes  of  Satsuma,  who 
ave  surrounded  it  with  a  stone  fence ;  but 


the  nam^  of  Yoritomo  will  live  in  Japan- 
ese history  long  after  the  grand  cemeteries 
of  Yedo  shall  have  crumbled  into  dust. 

Near  the  grave  of  Yoritomo  are  three 
caves.  Two  of  these  are  merely  known  as 
burial-places  of  ancestors  of  the  Satsuma 
and  Cndshiu  princes;  but  the  third  is  a 
place  of  greater  interest,  having  been  tim 
prison  and  scene  of  the  murder  of  the  un- 
bappy  Prince  Moriyoshi,  whose  wrongs 
and  sorrows  form  one  of  the  most  rom&n 
tio  episodes  of  Japanese  history. 

The  days  of  the  Emperor  Daigo  U., 
who  reigned  in  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  were  troubled  by  civil 
war,  and  for  an  interval  of  two  years  he 
was  even  dethroned,  and  another  emperor 
was  set  up  in  his  stead.  In  the  end,  how- 
ever, his  cause  triumphed,  and  this  owing 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  valoiir  and  wis- 
dom of  his  own  son.  Prince  Moriyoshi, 
whom  he  appointed  to  be  Shogun.  Now, 
there  was  a  certain  powerful  noble,  named 
Takai\ji,  who  enjoyed  high  favour  with  the 
Emperor,  by  whom  he  had  been  appointed 
to  a  military  rank  inferior  only  to  that  of 
Prince  Moriyoshi.  This  Takaigi  hated 
Prince  Moriyoshi,  and  coveted  his  office, 
while  Moriyoshi  looked  with  an  evil  eye 
upon  Takai:ui,  whom  he  suspected  of  trea- 
sonable designs.  In  this  feud  the  Empe- 
ror inclined  his  ear  rather  to  his  minister 
than  to  his  son,  whom  he  sought  to  remove 
from  the  supreme  command.  When  Mori- 
yoshi saw  this,  he  remonstrated  with  his 
father,  saying :  **  Verily,  the  heart  of 
Takaigi  is  crooked,  and  I  fear  that,  if  your 
Mfigesty  raises  him  to  power,  he  will  be- 
come a  rebel  like  those  whom  we  have  de- 
feated. Your  Majesty  knows  the  proverb, 
*It  is  useless  to  drive  the  wolf  from  the 
front  door,  and  let  in  the  tiger  at  the  back 
gate.'  So  long  as  this  man  lives,  your 
Majesty's  pillow  will  know  no  rest.  Let 
your  servant  collect  an  army,  and  until  I 
shall  have  punished  this  traitor,  I  will  not 
return  to  my  duties  as  high  priest  of 
Hiyeisan." 

But  the  Emperor  would  not  listen  to 
the  words  of  Moriyoshi,  but  continued  to 
place  all  his  trust  in  TakaiJ^i.  In  the  year 
1334,  the  Emperor,  who  was  now  given 
up  to  wine  and  women  and  was  completely 
under  the  control  of  Takai^i,  banished  his 
son  Moriyoshi  to  £^amakura,  and  caused 
him  to  be  imprisoned  in  a  cave  in  the  hill- 
side over  the  valley  called  Nikdidd.  In 
this  dark  and  noisome  hole,  where  he  lived 
accompanied  only  by  two  faithful  ladies, 
the  exiled  prince  passed  his  time  in  study- 
ing the  sacred  books  by  the  light  of  a 
torch.   But  Takauji  was  not  yet  content, 
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Imt  WM  bent  upon  the  tnnrder  of  his  foe. 
-Accordingly,  in  the  A>llowing  year,  he 
went  himself  to  Kamakura,  and  haying 
arranged  his  plans,  chose  a  certain  knight 
called  Fncbib6  to  carry  them  out. 

On  the  28rd  day  of  the  seventh  month, 
Fuchibd,  with  six  followers,  set  out  to  do 
the  deed,  and  having  arrived  at  the  cave, 
found  Moriyoshi,  as  was  his  wont,  engrossed 
in  study.  At  first  the  murderer  made  a 
show  of  treating  the  prince  with  great  re- 
spect, and  pretended  that  he  had  brought 
a  palanquin  that  he  might  escort  him 
away  from  his  prison.  But  Moriyoshi 
said :  Nay,  not  to  escort  me,  but  to  slay 
me  hast  thou  come,"  and  springing  npon 
Ftichib^,  tried  to  seize  his  sword.  Then 
Fuchib^  turning  his  sword,  struck  the 
prince  upon  the  knees,  and  be,  weakened 
in  body  by  suffering,  which  had  failed  to 
quell  his  spirit,  feU  forward.  Before  he 
could  rise  Fuchib^  rushed  upon  him,  and 
bestriding  his  body,  drew  a  dirk,  with 
which  he  tried  to  cut  off  his  head.  But 
the  prince  shrugging  his  shoulders  so  as  to 
shorten  his  neck,  seized  the  point  of  the 
dirk  with  his  teeth.  In  the  struggle  for 
the  dirk  the  point  was  broken,  and  more 
than  an  inch  remained  in  Moriyoshi's 
mouth.  At  last  Fuchib^  threw  away  the 
dirk,  and  drawing  a  short  sword,  stabbed 
the  prince  twice  in  the  breast,  and  then 
seizing  him  by  the  hair,  struck  off  his  head. 
Fuchib^  rushed  out  of  the  cell,  carrying 
bis  bloody  trophy  in  his  hand ;  but  when 
he  examined  the  head  in  the  daylight,  the 
eyes  were  as  those  of  a  living  man,  and 
the  teeth  were  still  fastened  upon  the 
point  of  the  broken  dirk.  Not  liking  to 
show  so  ehastly  an  object  to  his  suborner, 
the  murderer  flung  the  head  into  a  bam- 
boo grove  hard  by;  and  while  the  body 
snd  head  were  yet  warm,  and  before  the 
eyes  had  become  glazed,  the  chief  priest 
of  the  temple  called  Richikdin,  took  the 
remains  ana  piously  buried  them. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  Emperor  had 
cause  to  regret  his  son  and  to  mourn  over 
his  folly  in  trusting  to  the  faithless  Tak- 
auji ;  but  with  his  fate  we  have  nothing 
further  to  do.  A  shrine  of  fair  white  wood 
has  recently  been  erected  in  honour  of 
Prince  Moriyoshi,  with  two  lesser  shrines 
for  the  two  ladies  whose  love  cheered  his 
banishment,  and  who  afler  his  death  re- 
turned to  Kiydto ;  and  attached  to  the 
shrine  is  a  lodge  where  the  Emperor  may 
rest  should  he  ever  be  moved  to  corae  and 
visit  the  site.  The  priest  of  Richikdin  — 
a  temple  of  which  a  few  remains  may  yet 
be  seen  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  not  far  off — 
placed  a  stone  to  mark  the  place  in  the 


bamboo  erore  where  he  picked  up  the 
head ;  and  he  set  another  stone  and  plant- 
ed a  fir-tree  on  the  top  of  the  bill  on 
which  bis  temple  stood,  to  show  the  spot 
where  he  buried  the  murdered  prince.  A 
steep  flight  of  steps  leads  up  to  this  ven- 
erable tree,  from  under  the  shadow  of 
which  there  is  a  glorious  view  over  the 
hills  and  plain  of  Kamakura. 
^  It  was  DOW  nearly  sunset,  and  so  we 
wended  our  way  homewards.  On  arriving 
at  the  inn  I  found  that  two  other  travellers 
had  arrived.  Englishmen,  one  of  whom  was 
known  to  me ;  and  as  their  stores  had  not 
come,  they  must  have  gone  supperless  to 
bed,  or,  at  all  events,  must  have  put  up 
with  a  sorry  meal  of  boiled  rice  and  salt 
flsh,  had  they  not  fallen  in  with  me.  So 
we  made  common  cause,  and  spent  a  very 
merry  evening.  * 

The  next  day  turned  out  to  be  hope- 
lessly wet.  The  rain  f^l  in  sheets,  defy- 
ing all  protection  in  the  shape  of  water- 
proofs. My  companions  of  the  night  be- 
fore had  to  start  tor  Yokohama  in  spite  of 
the  weather,  for  one  of  them  had  to  catch 
a  steamer ;  so  I  was  left  alone  to  amuse 
myself  as  best  I  might,  translating  the 
scraps  of  history  which  I  have  given  above, 
and  wondering  at  the  inscriptions  with 
which  former  travellers  have  decorated 
the  inn  walls.  The  Germans  always  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  the  greatest  seekers  of 
pencil  immortality.  No  place  is  too  sacred, 
none  too  mean,  for  them  to  scrawl  over 
with  their  names  and  pleasantries. 

One  piece  of  doggerel  has  pleased  its 
author  so  much  that  I  have  found  it  re- 
peated over  and  over  agam  — 

Karl  —  aus  Sachsen 
Wo  d!o  Sohreneo  Madcben  wacbsen. 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  •  Swiss  wit :  — 

Vive  U  Confederation  Suisse. 

(Here  follow  three  names.) 
Nous  maintiendrons  la  dive  bouteille. 
La  Tieiile  pipe  et  le  pot  federal 

Next  comes  '*Tbe  Marquis  Chisholm 
and  a  lot  more,  all  Dryboots."  Now,  the 
Marquis  Chisholm,  I  have  ascertained  to 
be  a  negro  liring  at  Yokohama,  and  the 
Ehryboots*  joke  is  of  course  a  playful  al- 
lusion to  the  great  Buddha,  ^  Dai  Butsu,** 
which  is  near  here. 

With  the  morning  came  bright  sun- 
shine, dispelling  all  the  clouds  of  weary 
boredom  which  had  gathered  round  me 
during  the  last  twenty-four  hours  of  im- 
patient chafing  under  imprisonment  in  a 
sixth-rate  native  inn.  At  eight  o'clock  I 
rode  off,  having  taken  leave  of  the  good- 
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natured  ma^or,  with  manf  thanks  fSor  his 
kindness.  A  short  canter  through  the 
keen  morning  air  brought  me  to  the  little 
Tillage  of  Fnkazawa,  where  the  great 
bronze  Buddha  sits — sectet  atemxmque 
sedebit.  The  firist  time  I  saw  it,  in  the 
autumn  of  1866,  the  approach  to  it  laj 
along  an  avenue  of  grand  old  evergreen 
trees,  and  the  efifect  or  the  colossus,  when 
seen  from  the  beginning  of  the  avenue,^ 
was  most  striking.  Now,  unhappily,  the 
trees  have  been  cut  down  by  the  avarice 
of  the  priests,  who  n'udged  the  little  bit 
of  soil  which  might  bear  a  few  more  vege- 
tables, and  who  took  advantage  of  the  re- 
volution to  pretend  that  the  trees  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  soldiery.  The  beau- 
tiful coup  d*(BU  is  lost,  but  the  figure  must 
always  rank  among  the  most  wonderful 
monuments  of  the  world.  As  a  work  of 
art,  its  chief  merit  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
expression  of  calm  dignity  and  repose  in 
the  face,  which  is  enhanced  by  the  huge 
proportions  and  boldness  of  execution, 
haveners  in  Siam  talk  about  gigantic 
Buddhas  160  feet  high,  plated  over  with 
gold,  and  having  feet  of  mother-of-pearl, 
but  I  defy  any  country  to  produce  a  nobler 
figure  than  this.  The  proportions  of  the 
statue  are  given  as  follows  in  a  rough 
print  sold  by  the  priest  on  the  spot :  — 


Pt  In. 

50  0 

42  0 

96  0 

4  6 

8  6 

18  0 


Height  of  the  statue 
From  the  hair  to  the  knees 
Round  the  base  ... 
Height  of  pedestal  ... 
Length  of  face       .      .  . 
BrpoMith  from  ear  to  ear  . 
Silver  boss  on  forehead,  the  gift  of 
the  widow  of  a  rich  merchant  at 

Yedo  16 

Eyes,  long  4  0 

Eyebrows  4  2 

Ears,  long  6  6 

Nose,  long  8  8 

Nose,  across  2  8 

Month  8  2 

Locks  of  hair  880  in  number,  8  inch- 
es high,  and  1  foot  in  diameter 

Knees,  across  86  0 

The  thumb,  round  .  ..80 

The  story  of  the  erection  of  the  great 
Buddha  is  one  more  tale  of  woman's  love. 
During  the  civil  wars  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, the  great  statue  of  Buddha  which 
stood  at  Nara,  one  of  the  ancient  capitals 
of  the  empire  had  been  destroyed,  and  a 
certain  priest,  seeing  this,  undertook  a  pil- 
grimage through  the  empire,  begging  alms 
wherever  he  went  until  at  last  he  had  col- 
lected sufficient  mone^  to  erect  a  new  im- 
age.  Upon  the  occasion  of  the  festivals 


held  in  honour  of  its  completion,  the  Em- 
peror ordered  the  Shogun  Yoritomo  to 
superintend  the  ceremonies,  during  which 
he  was  struck  by  the  ambition  to  set  up  a 
like  statue  in  his  own  eastern  provinces, 
for  the  protection  and  welfare  of  his  family 
and  clansmen.  Yoritomo  died  without  hav- 
ing fulfilled  his  intention,  which,  however 
hfl^  been  made  known  to  his  wife  and  to  one 
of  the  ladies  of  the  palace  named  Ita.  Upon 
the  death  of  Yoritomo,  Ita,  protected  by 
the  Shogun  and  by  Yoritorao's  widow,  who 
had  now  become  a  nun,  and  enjoyed  so 
great  political  power  that  she  is  known  in 
history  as  the  Kun-Sho^un,  set  forth  on  a 
pilgrimage,  during  which  she  collected  a 
sum  of  money  which  enabled  her  to  erect 
a  great  wooden  Buddha,  and  a  temple  to 
hold  it,  which  were  consecrated  in  the 
year  1228  a.d.  But  there  came  a  great 
typhoon,  in  which  the  temple  was  blown 
down,  and  the  wooden  image,  exposed  to 
the  rain  and  the  weather,  soon  began  to  rot 
away.  Nothing  daunted,  Ita  only  deter- 
mined to  trv  again,  and  this  time  she  re- 
solved that  her  work  should  be  more  last- 
ing. Having  obtained  the  Shogun's  leave, 
she  started  on  a  new  pilgrimage,  and  so 
successful  was  she,  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  last  half  of  the  thirteenth  century 
she  erected  the  present  bronze  figure,  to- 
gether with  a  grand  hall  and  a  gate  with 
two  guardian  gods.  In  the  year  1495  all 
the  buildings  were  destroyed  and  washed 
away  by  a  tidal  wave'  which  swept  over 
the  country,  and  the  great  Buddha,  with 
his  pedestal,  alone  remained  standing. 
But  the  place  became  deserted  and  over- 
grown with  grass  and  rank  vegetation,  so 
that  its  existence  was  almost  for^tten 
until,  some  two  hundred  years  later,  it  was 
cleared  of  the  rubbish  and  brushwood  by 
a  famous  priest  called  Yuten,  aided  by  a 
friend  from  Yedo.  These  two  built  a 
small  temple  by  the  side  of  the  great  im- 
age, in  wnich  they  collected  as  relics  all 
that  remained  of  the  former  temple,  and 
of  a  still  older  shrine  called  Sh6j<3senji, 
which  had  stood  upon  the  same  spot  since 
the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  and 
which  had  been  famous  in  its  day  as  the 
repository  of  certain  precious  copies  of 
the  Buddhist  sacred  books,  and  of  other 
relics  which  had  been  brought  from 
China. 

The  inside  of  the  great  Buddha  is  fitted 
up  as  a  chapel,  in  which  is  laid  up  a  small 
shrine  containing  an  image  of  the  god 
Shaka  Niyorai,  which  was  once  the  prop- 
erty  and  family  god  of  the  Shogun  Yori- 
tomo. The  walW  are  much  defiled  with 
the  names  and  inscriptions  of  foreign  vis- 
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itors,  who  have  not  even  spared  the 
atone  on  which  is  graven  the  prayer, 
*•  Namu  Amida  Butsu  "  —  **  Sare  us,  Eternal 
Buddha." 

I  could  not  learn  the  name  of  the  artist 
to  whom  the  credit  of  the  great  work  is 
due,  but  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  ances- 
tor of  one  Ono  Goroy^mon,  a  man  now 
living  in  the  west  of  the  province  of 
Kadzusa. 

In  the  old  days  there  were  two  other 
coloasal  bronze  Buddhas  in  Japan.  The 
one  at  Nara  and  the  other  at  Eliydto ;  but 
the  latter,  which  was  only  erected  in  the 
year  1590,  having  been  much  damaged  by 
a  severe  earthquake,  was  melted  down  and 
minted  and  replaced  by  a  wooden  figure 
in  the  year  1662.  The  image  which  I  have 
been  describing  was  the  least  of  the  three, 
indeed  the  one  at  Nara,  is  said,  by  a  popu- 
lar fiction,  to  be  so  big  that  a  man  may 
crawl  up  its  nostrils;  but  all  men  are 
agreed  that  the  big  Buddha  near  Kamakura 
ia  much  the  most  beautiful  to  see,  for  the 
Nara  Buddha  is  inside  a  temple,  so  that  it 
cannot  be  seen  in  detail,  while  this  one, 
standing  out  in  the  open  air,  may  be 
looked  upon  from  a  distance,  which  ena- 
bles the  eye  to  compass  it.  The  first  time 
I  came  here  the  genius  of  the  place  was  a 
venerable  priest  nearly,  if  not  quite,  a  cen- 
tury old,  certainly  the  oldest  man  to  look 
at  that  I  ever  beheld,  and  all  the  more  re- 
markable in  that  it  is  rare  to  see  persons 
of  very  advanced  age  in  this  country.^  In- 
deed I  doubt  whether  the  Japanese  are  in 
general  a  very  long-lived  race,  although 
K>r  many  of  their  heroes  in  the  dark  ages 
they  are  fond  of  claiming  the  honour  of 
years.  One  famous  minister  there  was 
who  died  in  the  fourth  century,  having 
lived  as  we  are  told,  no  less  than  317 
years,  during  240  of  which  he  was  the 
chief  minister  of  six  successive  emperors ! 
Like  the  avenue  of  trees  the  old  pnest  has 
disappeared  and  both  have  left  a  void  in 
tbe  picturesqueness  of  the  place. 

Can  anything  be  more  lovely  in  its  way 
than  the  ride  from  the  great  Buddha  over 
the  richly  wooded  hills  to  the  sea  ?  And 
then  it  is  such  a  heavenly  day,  such  a  pure 
atmosphere  1  The  sea,  most  treacherous 
of  all  seas,  lies  calm  and  blue  before  us, 
breaking  in  lazy  ripples  upon  the  dazzling 
beach,  and  looung  as  innocent  and  peace- 
ful as  though  it  had  never  engulfed  ships 
and  men  and  cargo,  nor  sent  up  a  great, 
cruel  tidal  wave  to  sweep  whole  townships 
and  villages  to  destruction  before  it.  On 
the  left  are  the  wood-crowned  heights  and 
clifis  now  bright  with  the  many  colours  of 
autumn ;  to  uie  right,  in  front  of  us,  is  the 


lovely  island  of  Enoshima  with  the  armour 
of  rocks  and  crest  of  fir-trees,  and  beyond 
that  again  are  the  distant  mountains 
above  which  stands  out  Fcgisama  the 
Peerless,  its  point  just  beginmng  to  be 
capped  with  snow,  from  which,  during  the 
heat  of  summer,  in  spite  of  its  13,000  feet, 
it  is  quite  free.  From  the  hill  sides  three 
or  four  streamlets,  swollen  by  the  heavy 
rains,  come  purling  down  to  the  sea,  and 
into  one  of  these  Shiraki's  little  horse, 
who  had  probably  only  been  waiting  for  a 
convenient  opportunity  to  show  his  power, 
quietly  landed  my  unfortunate  scribe,  who 
had  been  giving  many  signs  of  sufiering 
under  the  unwonted  exercise  he  had  under- 
gone. The  bottom  was  soft,  however,  and 
so  was  Shiraki,  and  so  there  were  no  bones 
broken  and  no  damage  done. 

One  of  these  little  rivers  is  called  the 
Yukiaigawa,  or  River  of  Meeting,  from  the 
following  story  :  —  There  is  a  certain 
Buddhist  sect  called  the  sect  of  Nichiren, 
after  its  founder  a  priest  who  came  and 
took  up  lus  abode  at  Kamakura  in  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  This 
Nichiren,  not  content  with  preaching  his 
own  doctrine,  must  needs  teach  that  all 
other  sects  were  damnable  heresies,  and  in 
so  doing  he  certainly  did  not  show  the 
wisdom  of  the  serpent,  for  Hdjd  Tokiyori 
who  was  then  ruliDg  the  country,  was  him- 
self a  priest  of  the  Zen  sect.   At  last  he 
became  so  troublesome  and  made  so  great 
a  disturbance  in  the  city,  that  Tokiyori 
lost  patience  and  ordered  him  to  be  exe- 
cuted for  a  pestilent  fellow.   So  Nichiren 
was  carried  off  to  the  village  of  Katas^, 
opposite  Enoshima,  to  the  spot  where  the 
temple  Riyuk^i  now  stands,  and  the  exe- 
cutioner's leathern  carpet  having  been 
spread,  he  knelt  down  and  stretched  out 
his  neck  to  receive  the  fatal  blow.  The 
sword  was  raised  in  the  air  and  the  heads- 
man was  poisiuff  it  before  striking,  when 
suddenly  the  olade,  by  a  miracle,  was 
snapped  in  two,  and  the  presiding  officer, 
amazed  by  the  portent,  stopped  the  execu- 
tion until  he  should  have-  taken  Tokiyori's 
pleasure  in  the  matter,  for  he  felt  that  of  a 
surety  this  was  no  common  accident.  So 
he  sent  off  a  messenger  with  all  speed  to 
Kamakura  to  make  known  what  had  hap- 
pened.  In  the  meanwhile  Tokiyori,  on  his 
side,  had  been  warned  by  a  miracle  not  to 
slay  Nichiren,  and  had  also  dispatched  a 
messenger  to  stay  the  execution,  and  the 
two  messengers  met  at  this  little  river, 
which  was  called  the  River  of  Meeting 
from  that  day  forth.   The  day  fixed  for 
the  execution  was  the  twelfth  day  of  the 
ninth  month  of  the  year,  and  the  anniver- 
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lary  is  still  kept  as  a  freat  holiday^  on 
which  people  flock  from  all  parts  of  the 
conntry  to  the  Temple  of  Biyukdji,  the 
main  hall  of  which  is  yet  called  the  Hall 
of  the  Leathern  Carpet;  for  Nichiren's 
teaching  prospered  greatly,  and  his  sect 
has  spread  itself  orer  the  whole  empire, 
**  being  looked  upon  "  (as  a  Japanese  trea- 
tise npon  the  Raddhist  seet  says)  '*with 
as  much  affection  as  a  eloud  in  time  of 
drought." 

Before  crossing  the  narrow  strip  of  sand 
which  now  joins  the  island  of  Enoahima  to 
the  mainland  at  the  pretty  little  village  of 
Katas^  we  must  travel  backwards  a  long 
journey  of  many  oentoriea  kito  the  realms 
of  myth-land. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century 
the  tract  of  land  in  which  the  city  of 
Kamakura  was  afterwards  built  was  a  vast 
inland  lake,  inhabited  by  an  eril  dragon, 
the  scourge  of  the  surrounding  country. 
His  meat  was  the  flesh  of  babes  and  suck- 
lings, his  drink  their  blood.  Now  there 
lived  by  the  lake  a  certain  rich  man  who 
had  sixteen  children,  every  one  of  whom 
the  dragon  stole  and  ate ;  so  the  father, 
mourning  over  the  loss  of  his  darlings, 
changed  his  place  of  abode,  and  having  col- 
lected the  bones  of  his  children  buried 
thein  at  a  spot  still  called  Chdja-dsuka,  or 
**  The  rich  man*8  grave."  Then  the  drag- 
on devoured  the  children  of  the  peasanto, 
who  also  fled  in  terror  to  a  place  which 
they  called  Koshigoy^,  or  ^^t^e  place  to 
which  the  children's  corpses  were  re- 
moved," because  they  carried  the  remains 
of  their  little  ones  with  them.  After  this 
the  people  consulted  together,  and  a^ed 
every  year  to  offer  up  a  child  as  a  living 
sacrifice  to  the  dragon,  which  used  to  come 
and  fetch  its  victim  at  a  spot  at  the  village 
of  Katas^  which  is  still  called  Tatsu-no- 
Kuchi,  or  *^the  dragon's  mouth/*^  This 
went  on  for  some  years,  and  the  people 
were  sorely  afflicted  at  having  to  pay  the 
tribute  of  their  own  bone  and  flesh  to  the 
monster.  At  last,  in  the  year  652,  there 
came  a  ^rcat  storm  of  thunder  and  light- 
ning, which  lasted  twelve  days ;  the  heav- 
ens rained  stones,  and  the  sea  was 
troubled,  and  sand  and  stones  were  stirred 
up  from  the  bottom  of  the  deep.  Then 
the  island  of  Enoshima  rose  out  of  the  sea, 
and  twelve  cormorants  cante  and  flitted 
about  its  rocks,  whence  it  is  also  called 
U-Kitaru-jima,  <Hhe  island  to  which  the 
cormorants  came.'*  At  the  same  time  a 
beautiful  and  shining  figure  of  the  god- 
dess Benzaiten  was  seen  to  descend  and 
dwell  upon  the  island.  When  the  evil 
dragon  saw  this,  he  was  orerawed  by  the 


divine  power,  and  his  cruel  heart  was 
changed,  so  that  he  became  a  patron  saint 
of  the  neighbouring  conntry,  and  a  shriiw 
was  erected  to  him  at  Tatsu-no-Kochi,  or 
the  dragon's  month,  where  the  peasants  of 
the  district  etill  worship  and  pray.  Further, 
as  some  say,  after  he  had  repented  of  his 
evil  ways,  the  dragim  married  the  beaoti- 
ful  Benzaiteu,  the  goddess  of  mercy. 

Benzaiten,  or  Benteo,  as  she  is  more 
vulgarly  called,  is  the  special  patroness  of 
the  island  of  Enoshima ;  she  is  represented 
weariag  a  jewelled  capy  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  a  white  snake,  the  head  of  the 
snake  being  as  the  head  of  an  old  man 
with  white  eyebrows.  She  has  eight 
bands;  in  her  left  hands  she  carries  a 
precious  ball,  a  spear,  a  precious  wheel, 
and  a  bow;  and  in  her  rieht  hands  a 
sword,  a  sceptre,  a  key,  and  an  arrow. 
Fifteen  attendant  spirits  minister  to  her. 
Above  all  ihinffs,  as  you  value  your  world- 
ly prosperity,  be  sure  that  you  pay  due 
reverenoe  to  the  goddess  Benzaiten,  for  he 
who  serves  her  faithfullv  will  find  his  pov- 
erty changed  into  wealth. 

ihe  little  fishing-village  at  the  entrance 
to  the  island  of  Enoshima  reminds  one 
strongly  of  some  small  hamlet  on  the 
Norman  coast.  There  are  the  same  steep 
slippery  streets  roughly  paved  with  irregn- 
lar  stones,  the  same  smell  of  fish,  the  same 
amphibious  population.  The  shops  are 
all  for  the  sale  of  shells,  dried  fi^h,  coral- 
lines, and,  above  all,  for  that  most  beautiful 
of  all  prodncts  of  the  sea,  the  HosugaU  the 
work  of  some  silk-worm  of  the  deep,  which 
looks  like  sheaves  of  the  purest  spun  glass, 
fastened  together  by  a  spongy,  sheU-cov^ 
ered  cement  at  one  end.  I  do  not  know 
its  scientific  name,  but  I  believe  that 
naturalists  esteem  it  as  a  thing  of  great 
price.  The  likeness  to  a  French  fishing- 
yiUage  is  strengthened  by  the  stalla  fhr 
the  sale  of  votive  tablets,  made  of  many- 
coloured  shells,  to  be  hung  up  at  the 
shrine  of  the  goddess  or  carried  home  as 
a  fairing  to  wife,  sweetheart,  or  childi^j). 
The  place  might  be  called  Notre  Dame  de 
Grace,  were  it  not  for  the  strange  tongue 
and  the  strange  garments. 

Lovely  as  ia  the  little  island,  which,  as 
the  legend  says,  sprang  during  some  vol- 
oanic  upheaval  from  t£e  sea,  its  temples 
are  unworthy  of  it  and  of  the  beautifd 
ddess  in  whose  honour  they  were  buiH. 
le  Buddhist  priests,  who  swarm  here,  are 
rather  unhappy  just  now ;  for  they  dread 
disestablishment  at  the  hands  oi  a  pa- 
rental Government,  which  is  showing  signs 
of  declaring  that  the  true  religion  of  the 
ooontry  is  the  Sbintd)  the  indigenous  faith. 
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In  this  case  the  poor  shaverngs  will  be" 
swept  away,  with  all  their  host  of  im* 
ported  god^  and  goddesses,  who  e  images 
will  be  replaced  by  the  simple  mirror, 
which  is  the  emblem  of  the  Shin td  divinity, 
and  Benten  will  have  to  admit  that  she  is 
but  an  usurper  in  the  island,  which  right- 
fully belongs  to  the  goddess  Uga,  the 
daughter  of  the  god  Sosanod,  who  repre- 
sents the  principle  of  evil  in  the  Japanese 
mythology. 

But  this  question  of  the  contest  be- 
tween the  two  faith*^  is  too  long  and  too 
intricate  a  subject  to  be  more  than  alluded 
to  in  passing.  For  the  present  Benten 
still  reigns  at  Enoshima,  and  we  must 
scramble  over  the  hill  to  visit  her  famous 
cave,  a  dark  grotto  about  six  hundred 
yards  long,  the  tide-washed  approach  to 
which  is  rather  slippery  and  awkward 
walking.  There  is  not  much  to  say  about 
the  cave, — but  the  gloom  gives  an  air  of 
romantic  mystery  to  the  litanies  which  the 
attendant  priest  recites  bv  the  dim  light 
of  a  single  paper  lantern  hung  up  before 
the  altar.  Outside  the  cave,  a  whole  com- 
pany of  divers,  men  and  boys,  are  always 
in  waiting  to  astonish  travellers  with 


I their  feats,  which  are  really  remarkable^ 
although  the  lobsters  and  afcabi  (a  kind  of 
■hell-fish  much  affected  by  Japanese  gour- 
mets) which  they  bring  up  have  been 
placed  in  wicker  baskets  beforehand.  Who 
hides,  finds  I  When  the  fun  was  at  its 
highest^  and  a  few  copper  coins  thrown 
into  the  sea  had  made  some  twenty  or 
thirty  little  brown  urchins  tumble  in  all 
together,  there  suddenly  arose  such  a  yell- 
ing, such  a  splashing,  and  such  diving  in 
pure  terror,  tnat  I  fancied  the  water  must 
be  bewitched.  The  innocent  cause  of  the 
tumult  was  Dog  Lion,  who,  moved  by  a 
spirit  of  emulation,  or  perhaps  by  the 
ambition  of  retrieving  some  particularly 
small  boy,  had  jumped  in  too,  and  was 
oheerfiilly  swimming  about  in  the  midst 
of  the  throng.  A  shark  in  the  Thames  at 
Eton  could  not  have  caused  a  greater  as- 
tonishment and  fright  than  a  dog  that 
would  face  the  water  did  here  at  Enoshima. 
"The  Devil  take  the  hindmost"  was  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  in  les^  time  than  it 
takes  to  write  this  Lion  was  lefl  in  solitary 
enjoyment  of  hie  bath. 

A.  B.  MiTFORD. 


Thb  Landslips  at  Northwioh.  —  North- 
wich  is  the  great  centre  of  the  Cheshire  salt 
tnkde.  The  manulketare  is  principally  car- 
ried on  now  at  Northwioh  and  Wiosford»  both 
towns  lying  in  the  valley  of  the  Biver  Weaver, 
tbongh  fbraierly  Nantwtoh  was  engaged  in  this 
trade,  and  Middlewieh  still  continues  so  to  be. 
The  position  of  the  latter  is  indicated  by  its 
name,  is  lying  between  Northwioh  and  Nant- 
wioh.  The  salt  is  fhnnd  lying  in  two  beds, 
oi^led  the  upper  and  lower  rock  salt.  The  first 
bed  is  roet  with  in  the  neighbourhood  of  North- 
wioh at  the  depth  of  about  forty  yards,  and  is 
twenty-five  yards  thick.  Although  brine  springs 
had  been  known  and  worked  as  early  as  the 
time  of  the  Norman  Conquest  or  earlier,  yet  the 
bed  of  rock  salt  was  only  discovered  in  1670 
when  searching  Ibr  coal  at  Marbury,  about  a 
mile  to  the  north  of  Northwioh.  During  the 
last  200  yean  this  rock  salt  has  been  worked,  or 
to  speak  more  correctly,  for  more  than  a  century 
the  upper  bed  was  worked,  when  an  agent  of 
the  Doke  of  Brldgewater  sank  lower  still,  and, 
after  passing  through  about  ten  yards  of  hard 
clay  and  stone,  with  small  veins  of  rock  salt 
running  through  it,  the  lower  bed  of  rock  salt 
was  discovered.  This  lower  bed  is  between 
thirty  and  forty  yards  thick,  but  only  about  fi?e 
yards  of  the  purest  of  it  is  got"  This  good 
portion  lies  at  a  depth  of  from  100  to  110  yards, 
according  to  the  k)oaUt/.  In  the  neighboorhood 


of  Winsibrd  both  beds  are  met  with  at  a  much 
greater  depth.  The  whole  of  the  rock  salt  ob- 
tained is  got  now  from  the  lower  bed,  and  lost 
year  it  reached  nearly  150,000  tons,  probably 
the  largest  quantity  ever  obtained  in  one  year. 
It  raay  as  well  be  said  that  this  mining  of  rock 
salt  has  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
subsidences  spoken  of  though  the  wording  of  the 
note  would  lead  readers  to  expect  the  contrary. 
At  present  there  is  no  danger  to  be  expected 
from  the  lower  bed  of  rock  salt.  The  whole 
danger  arises  from  the  upper  bed,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  account: — The  salt 
trade  of  Cheshire  is  a  very  extensive  one,  and 
daring  the  year  1871  upwards  of  1,250,000  tons 
of  white  salt  have  been  sent  from  the  various 
works  in  that  county.  The  whole  of  this  im* 
mense  quantity  has  been  manuf  .ctured  from  a 
natural  brine  which  is  found  in  and  around 
Northwich  and  Winsford,  as  well  as  in  several 
other  smaller  places.  This  brine  is  produced  by 
fresh  water  finding  its  way  to  the  surfiice  of  the 
upper  bed  of  rook  salt,  technically  called  the 
Bock  Head.  The  fresh  water  dissolves  the  rock 
salt,  and  becomes  saturated  with  salt  The  or- 
dinary proportion  of  pure  salt  in  the  brine  is  25 
per  cent  To  obtain  the  quantity  of  salt  above 
mentioned,  it  would  be  necessary  to  pump  5,000,- 
000  tons  of  brine.  The  pumping  of  brine  is  in- 
cessantly going  on,  and  as  a  natural  consequence 
the  bed  of  rock  salt  is  being  gradually  diudved 
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and  pamped  up.  Ab  the  sarfkoe  of  the  m\t  if 
•ftteo  away,  the  land  aboTe  it  aubsides.  This 
Bubsidenoe  ia  not  spread  over  the  whole  8arfaoe« 
but  seems  to  follow  depressions  in  it,  thus  form- 
ing underground  valleys  with  streams  of  brine 
running  to  the  great  centres  of  pumping. 
Wherever  a  stream  of  brine  runs,  there  the 
Bubsidenoe  occurs,  and  in  many  localitieB  the 
sinking  is  very  rapid  and  serious,  but  fortunate* 
ly  is  almost  always  gradual  and  continuous.  An 
immense  lake,  more  than  half  a  mile  in  length, 
and  nearly  as  much  in  breath,  has  been  formed 
along  the  course  of  a  small  brook  that  ran  into 
the  River  Weaver,  and  this  lake  is  extending 
continually.  Besides  this  gradual  continuous 
sinking,  which  affects  the  town  of  Northwich 
rery  seriously,  causing  the  removal  and  rebuild< 
ing  of  houses  or  the  raising  of  them  by  screw- 
jacks  in  the  American  fashion,  the  raising  of 
the  streets  and  so  on,  there  is  a  sudden  sinking 
of  large  pitches  of  ground,  leaving  larg^  deep 
cavities.  These  latter  are  more  terrifying  and 
dangerous.  They  are  in  the  mnjority  of  oases 
caused  by  the  falling-in  of  old  disused  mines  in 
the  upper  bed  of  rook  salt.  These  old  mines 
were  worked  so  as  to  leave  but  a  thin  crust  of 
rock  salt  between  the  superincumbent  layers  of 
earth  and  the  mines.  The  roof  of  the  mine  is 
supported  by  pillars  of  rock  Bait  at  interrals. 
Of  course  the  weakest  and  most  dangerous  point 
is  the  old  filled-up  shaft  As  most  of  these 
mines  have  been  disused  for  nearly  a  century, 
the  position  of  the  old  shafts  is  unknown.  When 
the  brine  has  eaten  away  the  layer  of  rook  Bait 
left  as  a  rcof,  the  whole  of  the  earth  lying  above 
fills  into  the  mine,  and  an  emormous  crater-like 
hole,  some  100  feet  or  more  in  depth,  is  formed, 
which  in  process  of  time  becomes  filled  up  with 
water,  the  mine  itself  being  choked  with  earthy 
mattu*.  In  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
North wich  there  are  a  great  number  of  these 
rock  pit  holes,  as  they  are  called,  and  it  is 
nothing  very  unusual  for  one  to  fall  in. 

The  ro3k  miners,  as  they  are  called,  were  at 
work  in  the  lower  mine  last  year  when  one  of 
these  sudden  subsidences  occurred.  They  knew 
nothing  of  it.  I  have  been  myself  under  this 
hole,  and  it  was  a  fearful  one  to  look  at  when  it 
first  went  in.  There  is  no  communication  be- 
tween the  upper  and  lower  beds,  and  the  miners 
have  about  thirty  yards  of  hard  clayey  stone 
and  rock  salt  between  them  and  the  upper  old 
mines.  The  subsidence  more  particularly  al- 
luded to  in  your  Notes  is  not  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  North  wich,  but  rather  mid- 
way between  North  wich  and  Winsford,  near 
Marton  Hall.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  know  what 
is  its  cause,  as  there  is  no  record  of  any  mines 
ever  being  worked  in  that  neighbourhood.  The 
general  belief  is  that  the  rock  salt,  which  un- 
doubtedly underlies  the  whole  neighbourhood, 
has  been  gradually  dissolved,  and  that  a  sink- 
ing has  commenced  as  at  North  wich;  then  that, 
owing  to  some  peculiarity  of  the  particular 
overlying  strata  —  probably  to  their  sandy  na- 


iure,  BB  quickaaiidB  are  known  to  exist  abeot 
Northwich  —  the  earthy  and  sandy  matter  of 
the  immediatelT  overlying  strata  has  been  car- 
ried away  by  the  brine  streams  till  a  large  hol- 
low has  been  formed.  This  haa  oontinned  tiB 
the  superincumbent  maes  could  not  be  borne  op 
any  longer,  and  thus  suddenly  fell  in,  filling  op 
the  lower  cavity,  but  opening  a  large  CTater-lihe 
pit  from  the  surface. 

A  GoTemment  inspector  has  been  to  the 
neighbourhood,  and  hia  report  is  expected  very 
shortly. 

The  whole  neighbourhood  of  Northwich  is 
well  worthy  of  more  attention  than  it  has  re- 
ceived, and  it  is  surprising  that  our  geologists 
have  not  been  ablo  to  give  a  better  account  of 
the  rock  aalt  formation  than  has  yet  been  donet 

Kature. 


Halt  thi  Cost  or  Stbam-Powkr  Sated.— 
A  series  of  experiments  which  I  have  recently 
tried,  provee,  says  a  correspondent  of  the  5rt- 
entiftc  American^  that  half  the  tael  now  con- 
sumed in  the  production  of  steam-power  can  be 
BBTed,  by  using  the  heat  that  escapes  in  the  ex- 
haust steam  from  an  engine  to  produce  addi- 
tional power.   In  the  experiments  tried,  the  ex- 
haust from  the  20-horse  engine  (that  drove  the 
shafting  ia  the  shop  where  the  trial  was  made) 
was  used,  and  the  heat  which  this  exhaust 
steam  contained,  was  sufficient  to  drive  another 
20-hor8e  engine,  with  the  mill  to  which  it  was 
attached,  developing  as  much  power  as  the  en- 
gine whose  exhaust  was  used.   The  apparatus 
with  which  these  surprising  results  were  pro- 
duced is  Tery  Bimple,  and  can  be  attached  to 
any  engine  now  in  uae.   It  consists  of  a  plain 
tubular  boiler,  10  feet  bng,  and  26  inches  in 
diameter,  with  seTenty  1  8^  inch  iron  fluee  in 
it.    This  boiler  was  filled  with  the  bisulphide  of 
carbon,  and  set  in  an  upright  position.  Tiie 
exhaust  steam  was  passed  through  the  flues,  en- 
tering at  the  top  end,  and  passing  out  into  the 
atmosphere  at  Uie  bottom,  and  waa  perfectly 
condensed  in  the  flues,  imparting  its  latent  beat 
to  the  fluid  in  the  boiler,  which  was  rapiflly 
converted  into  vapour  to  a  pressure  of  50  lbs  to 
the  inch.   This  vapour  was  used  to  work  an  en- 
gine in  place  of  steam,  and  was  condensed  by 
cooling  after  being  used,  pumped  back  into  the 
boiler,  and  used  again  continuously.   Only  40 
gallons  of  the  bisulphide  of  carbon  were  required 
to  fill  the  boiler,  and  work  the  engine  constantly 
and  the  amount  of  fluid  lost  did  not  exceed  half 
a  gallon  per  day.   The  engine  used  to  work  the 
Tapour  in  was  12-inch  bore  and  21-inch  stroke, 
and  ran  at  60  revolutions  per  minute.  The 
steam-engine  from  which  the  exhaust  was  used 
was  10-inch  bore  and  24-inch  stroke,  and  ran 
at  60  revolutions  per  minute.   The  temperaturs 
of  the  Condensed  water  discharged  from  the 
flues  of  the  bisulphide  boiler  did  not  exceed  116 
deg.  Fahr.  at  any  of  the  trials  made. 
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From  MAomfllaii't  MagasIiM. 
BIBTHDAY  BONOS  TO  AN  OLD  FRIEND. 

Z.    THE  BIRB. 

I. 

Om  the  window,  lifted  an  iooh* 

A  tiny  bird  tape  without  fear, 
A  braxe  little  chirruping  finch  — 

And  I  slide  op  the  saah  when  I  hear. 
II. 

Ah,  the  dreary  NoTember  mom! 

Ah,  the  weary  London  din! 
Light  has  wither'd  as  soon  as  bom  — 

Bat  the  brsTO  little  bird  hops  in. 

III.  ^ 
He  has  piped  me  a  magic  tune : 

He  has  perohM  on  mT  finger  and  sang : 
He  has  charmed  back  the  time  all  Jane, 

When  my  neighbour  and  I  were  young. 

IT. 

Do  I  lean  back  and  rest,  and  hearken 
To  the  bird  that  pipes  on  my  hand  T 

Do  I  walk  where  no  winters  darken. 
In  a  far-away  fairy  land  T 
T. 

There  a  girl  comes,  with  brown  locks  ourl'd. 
My  fHeud,  and  we  talk  fiioe  to  face; 

Crying,  •*  0  what  a  beautiful  worM ! '» 
Crying, «« 0  what  a  happy  place!  »• 
▼I. 

BlessM  little  bird  with  bright  eyes. 

Perch  here  and  warble  aU  the  day! 
Pipe  your  witch-tune  —  ah,  he  fl^es,  flici; 

He  was  sent  me  —  but  not  to  stay. 

u  HOiai. 
z. 

HoMEWAKD  wend  we — Ah,  my  dear. 
From  the  feast  of  youth,  and  you. 

Under  clouded  stars  or  clear, 
On  in  tnmt  a  step  or  two. 

Bid  me  sing,  the  road  to  cheer. 

n. 

Cloak *d  in  grey  on  wedding  white. 

Dim  you  glide  before,  and  call 
0*er  your  shoalJer,  **  Sad  is  night. 

Sing  of  sunshine  over  all; 
Sing  of  daytime — sad  is  night'* 

lU. 

And  I  answer,  «*  Day  was  f^ir; 

Day  with  all  its  joys  is  dead  : 
lake  the  large  roee  in  your  hair. 

All  its  hundred  petals  shed. 
Fallen,  fluttered  here  and  there. 

IV. 

"  And  the  sunshine  you  recall  -~ 

Ah,  my  dear,  but  is  it  true? 
Did  such  sunshine  ever  fhll 

Out  of  any  sky  so  blue  T 
Half  I  think  we  dreamed  it  aU. 

V. 

"  Lo,  a  wind  of  dawn  doth  rise. 
Chirps  and  odours  float  therein  :  — 

Ah,  my  dear,  lift  up  your  eyes! 
Landmarks  of  our  home  begin; 

Breaks  the  morning  where  it  His.'* 

Mart  Bbothertoh. 


AN  OLD  VRIIND,  BTC. 

THY  KINGDOM  COME. 

Tht  kingdom  come.   Great  need  I  have,  Thoa 
knowest. 

Good  Lord,  that  Thy  strong  kingdom  come  to 
me; 

Lest  I  should  sink  still  nearer  to  the  towest. 
And  lose  the  few  faint  stars  that  now  I  secL 

My  kingdom.  Lord,  —  its  glory  is  departed. 
Its  palaces  are  low,  its  dcies  are  grey; 

And  I  hare  lost  my  way  —  am  listless-hearted. 
**  Thy  kingdom  come  *'  is  all  that  I  ean  say. 

Thy  kingdom,  in  its  purity  and  beauty  — 
Free-blowing  airs  of  heaven  —  come  to  me! 
Nay,  thou  sbalt  rather  seek  it  in  thy  Duty, 
*Mid  the  duU  waters  of  life's  restless  sea!  " 

Good  Words. 


IN  THE  EVENING. 
All  day  the  wind  had  howled  along  the  leas. 

All  day  the  wind  had  swept  across  the  plain. 
All  day  on  rustling  grass,  and  waving  trees. 

Had  fallen    the  useful  trouble  of  the  lain,'' 
All  day  beneath  the  low-hung  dreary  sky. 
The  dripping  earth  bad  cowered  sullenly. 

At  last  the  wind  had  sobbed  itoelf  to  rest. 
At  last  to  weary  calmness  sank  the  stori9, 

A  crimson  line  gleamed  sudden  in  the  west. 
Where  golden  flecks  rose  wavering  into  form. 

A  hushed  revival  heralded  the  night. 

And  with  the  evening  time  awoke  the  light 

The  rosy  colour  flushed  the  long  grey  waves; 

The  rosy  colour  tinged  the  mountains*  brown ; 
And  where  the  old  church  watched  the  vilLsge 
graves, 

Wofied  to  a  passing  blush  the  yew  trees*  frown. 
Bird,  beast,  and  flower  relenting  nature  knew. 
And  one  pale  star  rose  shimmering  in  the  blue. 

So,  to  a  life  long  crushed  in  heavy  grief. 
So,  to  a  path  long  darkened  by  despair. 

The  slow  sad  hours  bring  touches  of  relitf. 
Whispers  of  hope,  and  strength  of  trustlol 
prayer. 

Tarr^  His  leisure/'  God  of  love  and  might. 
And  with  the  evening  time  where  will  b«  light  ! 

All  the  Year  Eonnd. 


TO  A  ROBIN. 
SwBBT  little  bird  !  along  the  path 
Where  fkllen  leaves  and  flowers  lie* 
Thy  mellow  song  sweet  music  hath 
To  tum  the  shadows  in  mine  eye. 

Full  of  strong  life,  thy  voice  is  heard 
Amidst  so  much  that  speaks  of  death. 
Singing  when  every  other  bird 
So  little  in  my  garden  saith. 

When  it  shall  be  my  time  to  die. 
Come  to  my  window,  little  bird. 
That  I  may  say  a  last  **  good-bye,'* 
And  hear  again  this  song  just  heard. 

Chambers'  JoumaL 
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From  The  Brltiah  Qnarterly  BeTlew. 
MAHOMET* 

Trs  appearance  io  the  English  tongue 
of  a  defence  of  the  Mahometan  religion 
from  the  hand  of  one  who  on  the  one 
hand  claims  a  lineal  descent  from  the 
Ptophet,  and  on  the  other  hand  ba»  been 
enrolled  in  an  English  order  of  knight- 
hood, is  a  mark  of  the  drawing  together 
of  East  and  West  which  would  Lave 
seemed  impossible  a  generation  or  two 
back.  And  it  marks  that  drawing  to- 
gether in  its  best  form.  It  is  something 
new  for  a  professor  of  Islam,  evidently  de- 
vout and  learned  according  to  his  own 
standard,  to  stand  forth  and  challenge  Eu- 
ropean and  Christian  thinkers  on  their  own 
ground.  It  is  a  sign  of  a  new  spirit  among 
thoughtful  Mahometans,  when  a  writer  of 
their  religion  no  longer  shuts  himself  up 
within  the  old  barriers  of  his  exclusive 
creed.  The  bidding  of  his  Prophet  and 
forefather  to  make  ceaseless  war  upon  the 
infidel  is  carried  out  by  Syed  Ahmed 
Khan  in  a  new  shape.  The  faith  can  no 
longer  be  spread  over  new  realms  at  the 
sword's  point :  but  new  fields  of  conflict, 
and  therefore  of  possible  tr)\imph,  are  laid 
open.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  followers 
of  Islam  if  they  are  learning,  as  the  author 
of  this  book  clearly  has  learned,  that  it  is 
a  false  policy  for  a  system  which  can  no 
longer  spread  itself  by  temper  1  weapons 
to  withdraw  itself  into  sullen  isolation. 
Our  Syed  takes  a  far  worthier  course,  and 
one  which  shows  a  far  truer  faith  in  his 
own  religion,  by  trying  to  show  that  that 
religion  need  not  shun  the  light,  but  that 
it  dares  to  stand  forth  and  meet  other  sys- 
tems fiioe  to  face  on  the  arena  of  free  in- 
quiry. The  mutual  contempt  of  Christian 
and  Moslem  has  been  largely  the  result  of 
mutual  ignorance.  It  has  largely  been  the 
result  of  each  side  seeing  the  other  f  n  its 
worst  form.  And  the  fashion  of  glorify- 
ing one  particular  Mahometan  power, 
which  has  prevailed  by  fits  and  starts  for 
some  years,  as  it  certainly  does  not  rise 
out  of  any  deep  knowledge  of  Islam  and 
its  history,  is  not  likely  to  tend  to  any  fair 

•  A  8erie»  qf  B9»ay  en  the  Uf^  <ff  Mohammed 

and  nJoecU  tubiidiary  thereto.  By  8tbj>  Ahmkd 
Khak  Bauador,  C.SJ.  Vol.  I.  London:  Trtb- 
HerandCo.  1870. 


and  reasonable  interchansre  of  ideas  be- 
tween Mahometans  and  Christians.  Such 
a  book  as  that  of  Syed  Ahmed  opens  to 
us  a  new  world.  Few  EuropeauH  have 
any  notion  of  the  vast  mass  of  theological 
literature  which  has  gathered  together  at 
the  hands  of  Mahometan  divines,  of  the 
vast  mass  of  commentaries  of*  which  the 
Koran  has  become  the  centre.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  in  some  cases  Western  contro- 
versialists might  find  their  antagonists  in 
the  East  somewhat  stronger  than  they 
might  expect.  But  at  all  evenU  they  may 
be  surprised  at  finding  the  war  carried 
into  their  own  country.  Syed  Ahmed  is 
evidently  not  afraid  of  meeting  either 
Christian  divines  or  European  scholars  on 
their  own  ground.  He  is  certainly  not 
free  from  that  contempt  for  the  Infidel 
which  seems  inherent  in  the  Moslem  char- 
acter, and  which  is,  we  suppose,  specially 
becoming  in  a  descendant  of  the  Prophet. 
The  Syed  is  ready  to  acknowledge,  and  to 
acknowledge  with  thankfulness,  any  in- 
stances where  his  great  forefather  has  re- 
ceived favourable  or  even  just  dealing  at 
the  hands  of  European  writers.*  Still,  on 
the  whole,  he  looks  down  on  his  Christian 
antagonists.  And  he  looks  down  on  them 
with  a  sort  of  contemptuous  pity  as  his  in- 
tellectual inferiors,  as  men  less  thoughtful 
and  less  well-informed  than  himself.  Such 
a  state  of  mind  is  certainly  not  the  best 
for  engaging  in  controversy;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  certainly  not  the  worst. 
Syed  Ahmed,  as  we  hold,  over-rates  his 
own  knowledge  and  his  own  powers  of 

•  We  most  bere  point  o«t  n  siofolar  tmpottare  of 
which  the  Syed  has  been  made  the  riotim.  He 
qaotes,  among  antbon  who  have  done  Justloe  to 
Mahomet  and  hla  sytitem,  Edward  Gibbon,  the 
oelebrated  hUtorian.  Qodfrej  Uifgins,  Thoman  Car- 
lyle,  and  John  Davenport"  When  we  read  this 
passage  we  had  never  before  beard  the  name  of  J  oh  n 
Davenport,  but  it  struck  us  a^  remarkable  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  passage  quoted  in  his  name  came 
word  Ibr  word  ih>m  Mr.  Freeman's  "  History  and 
Conquests  of  the  Saracens."  We  have  since  with 
some  difficulty  procured'  a  copy  of  l^r.  Davenport'* 
book,  which  oould  not  be  fbnnd  in  any  regular  pcb- 
Usher's  catalogue.  The  book  is  •*An  Apology  Ibr  - 
Mohammed  and  the  Koran,  by  John  Davenport. 
London:  Printed  fbr  the  author,  and  to  be  had  of 
J.  Davis  and  Sons.  187,  Long  Acre.  I860.'*  In  this 
book,  pp  140. 141  are  copied  without  acknowledg- 
ment, and  we  think  without  the  change  of  a  word, 
from  pas««ea  ia  pp.  42, 46, 66, 60,  of  Mr.  Freeman's 
book. 
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reasoning,  as  compared  with  those  of  his 
Christian  opponents.  But  by  so  doing 
he  adouts  that  the  question  is  a  matter  for 
reason  and  inqairy ;  and,  after  •all,  our 
Mahometan  controversialist  does  not  treat 
Christians  as  a  body  nearly  so  badly  as 
Christians  of  different  sects  are  often  in 
the  habit  of  treating  one  another. 

We  rejoice  then  at  so  promising  a  con- 
tribution as  Syed  Ahmed  gives  us  towards 
filling  up  the  gap  which  at  present  yawns 
between  men  of  Eastern  and  Western  na- 
tions, of  Eastern  and  Western  creeds. 
But  even  among  Western  scholars  there 
yawns  another  gap  almost  as  wide  be- 
tween those  to  whom  the  East  and  the 
West  respectively  supply  subjects  of  study. 
The  field  of  either  Eastern  or  Western 
scholarship  is  so  wide  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  find  any  man  who  is  master  of 
both  alike.  Each  has  need  of  the  other  at 
every  step.  The  Western  scholar  is  con- 
stantly brought  into  contact  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  East.  As  far  as  authentic  re- 
cords carry  U8  back,  the  history  of  the  civ- 
ilized world  has  largely  turned  upon  the 
great  straggle  between  the  two  systems 
which  we  vaguely,  yet  not  inaccurately, 
speak  of  as  Eastern  and  Western.  The 
rivalry  of  East  and  West,  in  those  days 
the  rivalry  of  the  Barbarian  and  the 
Greek,  was,  in  the  eyes  of  Herodotus,  the 
subject  of  the  drama  of  human  history. 
It  was  so  in  his  own  day ;  it  had  been  so 
from  the  earliest  days  of  which  legend  or 
tradition  had  anything  to  tell.  Since  his 
days  the  struggle  has  gone  on  in  various 
forms,  and  the  championship  of  each  side 
has  passed  intQ  the  hands  of  various  na- 
tions ;  and  at  almost  all  its  stages,  the 
struggle  has  been  made  fiercer  and  more 
abiding  because  religious  differences  have 
stepped  in  to  heighten  political  enmity. 
The  old  faith  of  Persia,  alike  under  Achae- 
menid  and  under  Sassanid  rule,  stood  forth 
as  something  hostile  alike  to  the  heathen- 
dom of  the  old  Greek  and  to  the  Christian- 
ity of  the  late  Roman.  But  the  struggle 
never  reached  its  full  bitterness  till  the 
respective  civilizations  of  the  East  and  the 
West  had  leagued  themselves  for  ever  with 
the  two  religions  between  which,  for  the 
very  reason  that  their  teaching  has  so  much 
in  common,  opposition  has  ever  been  most 


deadly.  The  yarious  forms  of  polytheism 
could  always  tolerate  one  another;  they 
could  for  the  most  part  hit  upon  some 
scheme  of  compromise  or  amalgamation.  A 
national  religion,  like  that  of  the  Jew  or  the 
Persian  might  whet  the  spirit  of  patriotism 
in  a  struggle  against  an  enemy  of  another 
faith ;  but  its  votaries  were  not  bound  to 
enter  upon  schemes  of  spiritual  conquest. 
Content  with  the  possession  of  their  own 
law,  they  look  with  indifference  on  the 
fate  which  might,  either  in  this  world  or 
the  next,  be  designed  for  the  less  favoured 
and  enlightened  portion  of  mankind.  But 
neither  Christianity  nor  Islam  can  tbiu 
sit  still  without  a  thought  for  the  spiritaal 
welfare  of  others.  Each  alike  proclaims 
itself  as  the  one  true  faith,  the  one  law  for 
all  lands  and  all  nations,  which  none  of  the 
sons  of  men  can  reject  except  at  the  peril 
of  his  soul.  Each  alike,  then,  is  in  its  own 
nature  aggressive ;  each  seeks  to  bring  all 
the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  within  the  one 
pale  of  safety;  and,  when  persuasion  fails, 
it  is  the  avowed  principle  of  one  creed,  it 
has  been  the  frequent  practice  of  the  vo- 
taries of  both,  to  extend  the  dominion  of 
the  one  truth  at  the  point  of  the  sword.* 
For  the  last  twelve  hundred  years  that 
struggle  between  East  and  West  which 
has  ever  been  the  centre  of  all  history  has 
taken  the  special  form  of  a  struggle  be- 
tween Christendom  and  Islam.  There  is 
not  a  nation  in  Europe  which  has  not  had 
its  share  in  the  greAt  conflict.  Even  those 
nations  whose  geographical  position  hin- 
dered them  from  standing  in  the  forefront 
of  the  battle  have  at  least  sent  their  haod- 
ful  of  crusaders  to  fight  against  the  Pay- 
nim  for  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  If  the  strng- 
gle  has  now  ceased  within  the  ordinary 
bounds  of  European  diplomacy  and  war- 
fare, if  modem  European  policy,  instead 
of  ceaseless  warfare  with  the  Infidel,  con- 
sists in  propping  up  his  tottering  domin- 
ion over  unwilling  Christians,  that  is  sim- 
ply because,  within  the  European  border, 
the  Infidel  has  ceased  to  be  threatening.  In 
more  obscure  parts  of  the  world  the  stamg- 
gle  still  goes  on  :  it  even  seems  not  un- 
likely that  it  may  soon  be  brought  very 
near  to  our  own  doors.  Recent  reports 
speak  of  a  wide-spread  discontent  among 
the  Mahometan  inhabitants  of  India,  a 
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discontent  grounded  on  no  other  eaase '  oolj  less  wide  between  himself  and  those 
than  that,  under  British  rule,  the  Mahom- '  modern  scholars  who  have  undertaken 
etan  is  placed  on  a  perfect  equality  with  Eastern  subjects,  and  who  must  serve  as 
men  of  all  other  creeds,  whereas  he  deems  it  interpreters  between  himself  and  the 
his  inherent  right  to  rule  over  men  of  all  ^  original  writers  of  Eastern  history.  Few 
other  creeds.  Such  is  indeed  the  inborn  scholars  can  be  found  who  are  masters 
spirit  of  the  Mahometan  faith  —  a  faith  of  I  alike  of  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  lan- 
which  it  is  not  an  accident,  but  an  essen-  guages.  Here  and  there  a  man  may  be 
tial  principle,  that  it  is  to  be  spread  by  the  '  found  who  has  enough  knowledge  both  of 
sword,  can  never,  exeept  under  coropul-  European  and  Asiatic  tongues  to  serve  for 


sion,  sit  down  on  an  equality  with  other 
faiths.  It  may,  within  certain  limits  it 
roust,  grant  a  contemptuous  toleration  to 
men  of  other  religions ;  it  can  never  wil- 
ingly  submit  to  accept  toleration,  or  even 
equality,  at  the  hands  of  those  whom  it 
looks  on  as  made  to  be  either  its  victims, 
its  subjects,  or  its  converts. 

The  more  we  feel  the  prominent  part 
which  the  struggle  between  Christendom 
and  Islam  has  borne  in^  the  general  history 
of  the  world,  the  more  deeply  we  feel  the 
vast  importfince  of  a  right  understanding 
of  the  Mahometan  history.  Until  we  fully 
grasp  the  true  nature  and  position  of  the 
rival  power,  whole  volumes  of  Christian 
and  European  history  remain  most  imper- 
fectly understood.  And  the  more  deeply 
we  feel  all  this,  the  more  deeply  also  we 
feel  the  frightful  difficulty  of  getting  at  a 
right  understanding  of  the  Mahometan 
history.  We  speak  from  the  point  of 
view  of  Western  students,  anxious,  first 
of  all,  to  understand  the  history  of  a  sys- 
tem which  has  had  such  powerful  effects  on 
the  history  of  the  system  which  forms  the 
subject  of  our  own  studies.  But  those 
who  go  so  far  as  this  cannot  fail  to  be 
anxious  also  to  know  something,  for  its 
own  sake,  of  a  system  which  has  exercised 
so  powerful  an  influence  upon  the  mind  of 
man ;  and,  if  possible,  they  will  be  even 
more  anxious  to  call  up  a  lively  image  of 
the  man  who  has  wrought  a  greater  change 
in  the  condition  and  history  of  the  world 
than  any  other  mere  mortal.  But  the 
difficulties  which  beset  a  Western  scholar 
in  striving  to  gain  a  knowledge,  so  pre- 
cious in  itself  and  so  important  for  his  own 
purposes,  are  almost  enough  to  make  him 
draw  back  at  the  onset.  He  finds  a  gulf, 
which  it  seems  hopeless  to  think  of  cross- 
ing, between  himself  and  the  original  au- 
thorities on  his  subject.   He  finds  a  gulf 


the  purposes  of  comparative  philology. 
But  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  a  man 
who  is  thoroughly  master  at  once  of 
the  literature  of  the  East  and  of  the  West 
Thoroughly  to  work  out  in  detail  the  long 
story  of  the  relations  between  Christen- 
dom and  Islam  —  a  story  which  involves  the 
story  of  the  relations  between  West  and 
East  before  Christendom  and  Islam  arose 
—  a  man  must  add  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  European  history,  classical  and  medise- 
yal,  to  a  knowledge  equally  thorough  of 
the  vast  mass  of  historical  literature  which 
has  been  accumulated  through  so  many 
ages  in  the  languages  of  the  East.  But 
such  knowledge  as  this  is  only  to  be  had 
piecemeal;  its  acquisition  in  all  its  ful- 
ness would  surpass  the  longest  life  and  the 
greatest  energy  which  has  ever  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  man.  The  man  who  devotes 
himself  to  any  one  branch  of  the  subject 
must  be  content  to  take  many  things  at 
second-hand,  on  the  authority  of  those 
who  have  devoted  themselves  to  other 
branches.  It  is  rare  to  find  a  man  to 
whom  all  ages  of  European  history,  clas- 
sical, mediaeval,  and  modem,  are  alike 
familiar ;  and  it  is  inconceivable  that  any 
man  should  be  able  to  add  to  this  unusual 
amount  of  Western  knowledge  anything 
more  than  a  mere  smattering  of  the  need- 
ful knowledge  of  the  East.  Even  if  he 
has  gained  some  knowledge  of  the  chief 
historical  languages  of  the  East,  mere  lade 
of  time  will  hinder  him  from  gaining  the 
same  sort  of  knowledge  of  the  historical 
literature  contained  in  them  which  he  has 
gained  of  the  historical  literature  of  the 
West.  He  is  driven  back  at  the  threshold. 
He  wishes,  for  instance,  to  gain  a  tiiorough 
knowledge,  not  only  of  the  life  and  teach- 
ing of  Mahomet,  but  of  the  practical  work- 
ing of  his  system  as  a  religious  and  politi- 
cal code.   He  is  told  that the  living  law 
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of  MahometaniBm  is  not  to  be  foand  in 
the  Koran,  but  in  the  commentators  —  a 
set  of  the  most  ricious  ecoundrels  who 
erer  disgraced  humanity,  whose  'first  ob- 
ject seems  to  have  been  to  relax  the 
plain  meaning  of  the  odginal  edicts  as  far 
as  practicable."*  He  feels  that  he  may 
possibly  master  the  Koran,  but  that  he  has 
BO  hope  of  mastering  the  commentators. 
Yet  such  a  warning  as  this  makes  him  only 
the  more  anxious  to  master  the  com- 
mentators. He  sees  that  the  corruptions 
of  a  religion  or  of  a  code  are  an  essential 
portion  of  its  history.  He  feels  that, 
thoroughly  to  understand  the  history  and 
working  of  Islam,  he  must  know,  not 
only  what  the  Prophet  meant,  but  what 
his  followers  in  successive  ages  have  taken 
him  to  mean.  And  he  is  perhaps  inclined 
to  be  indignant  at  finding  any  whole  class 
of  men  described  as  **  vicious  scoundrels." 
He  knows  something  of  the  controver- 
sies of  Christendom,  of  the  additions  and 
perversions  with  which  disputants  of  one 
sect  or  another  have  overwhelmed  the 
original  purity  of  the  faith.  He  knows 
something  of  the  history  of  law  in  Euro- 
pean countries,  of  the  strange  subtleties 
and  the  frequent  wrongs  which  have 
sprung  from  the  perverse  ingenuity  of 
lawyers,  Roman,  English,  or  any  other. 
Yet  he  knows  perfectly  well  that  it  would 
be  utterly  unfair  to  set  down  either  the 
theologians  or  the  lawyers  of  any  age, 
sect,  or  country  in  Europe  as  being,  in  the 
mass,  "  a  set  of  vicious  scoundrels."  Nay 
more,  if  a  religious  and  civil  code  has  been 
for  ages  expounded  by  a  set  of  vicious 
scoundrels,  the  mere  fact  is  surely  remark- 
able in  itself.  Such  a  fact  must  also  have 
had  a  most  important  e£fect  on  the  con- 
dition and  history  of  the  nations  who  have 
so  long  followed  such  unhappy  guidance. 
The  repulsive  picture  thus  drawn  of  the 
Mahometan  commentators  makes  us  only 
the  more  anxious  to  know  something  about 
them.  But  we  feel  that,  without  giving 
up  more  time  than  we,  can  afford  to  take 
from  still  more  important  matters,  we 
must  be  content  to  abide  in  ignorance. 

This  is  the  kind  of  difficulty  which  is 
met  at  every  step  by  those  who  lay  no 
claim  to  the  character  of  professed  Orien- 
tal scholars,  but  who  wish  to  gain  that 

*  We  aoote  ttom  an  ardele  in  the  aalaoklly  de* 
fimoi  ••  National  Review  "  fbr  October.  1861,  headed 
"The  Great  Arkblan.*'  an  article  supplying  many 
materialf  for  thought,  aa  Bvtgwmted  by  the  oontem- 
plation  of  Mahomet's  perMnaT  hLitory  fW>m  an  East- 
ern point  of  view.  It  U  worth  oomparlnff  this  arti- 
cle with  another  in  the  same  Rerlew  fbr  July,  1868. 
which  throuirhout  loolcn  at  Mahomet  flrom  the  point 
of  Tleif  of  a  Western  scholar  and  tbInJter. 


knowledge  of  Eastern  matters  without 
which  they  feel  that  their  knowledge  even 
of  Western  matters  is  very  imperfect. 
Yet  they  must  thankfully  acknowlcd^ 
that  a  class  of  Oriental  scholars  has  arisen, 
whose  writings  take  away  not  a  few  of  the 
difficulties  in  their  path.  We  cannot  for- 
bear, even  in  passing,  from  paying  a  tri- 
bute of  gratitude  to  such  works  on  Orien- 
tal history  as  those  of  Malcolm,  Elphin- 
stone  and  Erskine.  As  to  our  own  imme- 
diate subject,  German  scholarship  may 
well  be  proud  of  such  works  as  those  of 
Weil  and  Sprenger,  and  English  scholar- 
ship of  the  great  work  of  Sir  William 
Muir.  We  can  hardly  fancy  a  book  better 
suited  to  our  purpose,  from  our  own  point 
of  view,  than  the  clear  and  business-like 
volume  of  Dr.  Weil.*  In  the  larger  work 
of  Dr.  Sprenger,  a  purely  Western  scholar 
may  sometimes  get  bewildered  with  an 
Eastern  scholarship  which  is  too  deep  for 
him ;  he  may  sigh  for  something;  like  order 
and  method,  and  he  may  sometimes  wish 
tliat  the  results  were  set  forth  with  some- 
what less  of  what  he  may  be  tempted  to 
call  irrelevant  and  undignified  sprightli- 
ness-t  He  may  also  perhaps  be  inclined 
to  sec  in  his  guide  somewhat  of  a  disposi- 
tion to  know  more  than  can  possibly  be 
known.  Yet  he  will  none  the  less  admire 
the  prodigious  stores  of  knowledge  which 
Dr.  Sprenger  has  gathered  together  — 
stores  especially  rich  in  collateral  informa- 
tion touching  the  ^*rophet*s  companions 
and  contemporaries.  Phe  work  of  oar 
own  countryman  is  a  noble  monument  of 
researrih,  thought,  and  criticism.  Yet  even 
here  we  sometimes  feel  that  the  author 
leads  us  just  deep  enough  into  the  matter 
to  make  us  wish  to  go  deeper.  We  doubt 
here  and  there  whether  Sir  William  Muir 
has  always  boldly  carried  out  his  own 
canons  of  criticism,  and  we  long  for  time 
and  opportunities  to  test  his  authorities 
for  ourselves  in  detail.  We  feel  sure  that, 
beneath  the  destroying  hammer  of  Sir 
George  Lewis,  na^,  in  the  hands  of  writers 
much  less  unbeUeving  than  Sir  George 
Lewis,  whole  generations  and  ages  of 
alleged  early  Arabian  history  would  pass 
away  from  the  domain  of  ascertained  hia- 

*  Mohammed  dcr  Prophet,  sein  Leben  nnd  aeiiM 
Lehre;  von  Dr.  Gustav  Weil.   Stottgart.  184S. 

t  Das  Leben  nnd  die  Lehre  des  Mohammed;  voa 
Sprenfrer.  Berlin.  1869.  We  are  almoet  afVald 
to  talk  al>out  the  dlirnity  of  history  or  of  phOowphy 
either^  but  snrelj  thia  la  not  the  atrle  in  whioh  to 
d^  with  grave  qoestlons  either  of  uota  or  morals : 
•*  So  L«t  dem  Mann  das  Bedurfniss  ein  Wdb  sa 
l)en  anfTPborpn.  aber  r/to  IMze  der  IMael  erweekea 
ent  dicden  Trlob  nnd  beetlmmen  itm,  ale  aoasdiliee- 
lich  an  lleben."  (1.  22i  )  There  are  manr  i 
lilce  thia  in  Dr.  Sprenger'a  book. 
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totj  into  the  domain  of  unascertained 
legend.  And  wo  cannot  help  seeing  that 
Sir  William  Muir's  earnest  and  undonbt- 
ing  faith  as  a  Christian  man  has  sometimes 
st^od  in  his  way  as  a  critical  historian.  A 
man  may  surely  be  a  good  Christian  with- 
out bringiDg  in  the  Old  Testament  geneal- 
ogies as  historical  documents  from  which 
there  is  no  appeal ;  and  when  Sir  William 
Muir  hints  his  belief  that  in  some  parts  of 
his  career  Mahomet  was  the  subject  of 
what  we  may  call  a  Satanic  inspiration,  he 
is  putting  forth  a  view  which  he  has  a  per- 
fect right  to  maintain  as  a  theological  pro- 
p>osition,  but  he  is  treading  on  ground 
whither  the  historian  of  events  and  creeds 
most  rofase  to  follow  him. 

In  truth,  the  great  difficulty  of  the  sub- 
ject is  that,  while  it  is  the  duty  of  the  his- 
torian to  avoid  committing  himself  on 
question.^  which  are  purely  theological,  yet, 
in  considering  the  life  of  Mahomet  and 
the  effects  of  Mahometanism,  he  cannot 
help  for  ever  treading  ^  on  the  very  verge 
of  the  forbidden  region.  Through  the 
whole  history,  both  of  the  man  and  of  the 
nations  which  have  adopted  his  system, 
the  religious  element  underlies  everything. 
Mahomet  was  a  conqueror'and  a  ruler; 
but  he  was  a  conqueror  and  a  ruler  only 
because  he  declared  himself  to  be  a  di- 
vinely-conamissioned  prophet.  His  imme- 
diate followers  founded  the  vastest  empire 
that  the  world  ever  saw,  an  empire  which, 
though  it  soon  split  asunder  in  actual  fact, 
has  maintained  a  theoretical  unity  ever 
Bince.  But  that  empire  was  not,  strictly 
speaking,  the  dominion  of  a  nation  or  of 
a  dynasty.  It  was  the  dominion  of  a  reli- 
gious sect  which  had  risen  to  political 
power,  of  a  religious  sect  with  which  the 
ncquisition  of  political  power  was  a  relig- 
ious principle.  In  the  Mahometan  system 
there  is  no  room  for  national  distinction ; 
religions  belief  stands  in  the  place  of  na- 
tionality ;  everyfellow-believer  is  a  fellow- 
countryman.  There  is  no  distinction  be- 
tween Church  and  State ;  we  cannot  even 
say  that  Church  and  State  are  two  difft^r- 
ent  aspects  of  the  same  body.  In  Islam 
the  Church  comes  first  in  idea  and  fact ;  the 
State  is  simply  the  Church  in  its  unavoida- 
ble temporal  relations.  In  Islam  there  is 
no  rivalry,  no  distinction  between  Pope 
and  Cesar ;  the  same  man  is  at  once  Pope 
and  Caesar,  and  he  is  Ceesar  simply  because 
^  is  Pope.  In  every  Mahometan  country 
the  whole  civil  and  social  fabric  rests  on 
the  groundwork  of  a  divine  law  once  re- 
vealed. The  professions  of  the  canon  and 
the  civil  lawyer,  even  the  professions  of 
the  lawyer  and  the  theologian,  are  in  Islam 


one  and  the  sam^  In  everything  the 
spiritual  element  comes  first,  and  the  tem- 
poral element  is  its  mere  appendage. 
The  appendage  may  indeed  sometimes 
overshadow  the  inherent  substance.  We 
can  conceive  that  a  modem  Ottoman 
Sultan  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
monwealth of  Christian  Europe  may  some- 
times forget  that  he  is  the  CaUph  of  the 
Prophet  of  Islam.  So  Grerman  archiepis- 
copal  Electors  seem  sometimes  to  have  foi> 

g>tten  that  they  were  Christian  priests, 
ut  if  the  Caliph  has  forgotten  his  own  ' 
misnon,  there  are  milHons  of  believers 
throughout  the  world  who  well  remember 
it.  The  last  time  that  a  Roman  Emperor 
set  foot  in  Rome,  he  himself  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  his  own  being.  But  the 
Roman  People  had  not  forgotten  it,  and 
though  the  successor  of  Augustus  lurked 
in  the  person  of  Joseph  the  Second,  they 
welcomed  the  successor  of  Augustus  to 
his  own  home.  With  far  more  truth,  with 
far  more  effect,  might  the  Caliph  of  Ma- 
homet, casting  aside  his  trust  in  an  arm  of 
flesh,  appeal  to  the  reUgious  zeal,  not  only 
of  his  own  political  subjects,  but  of  all 
true  believers  throughout  the  world.  It 
would  be  no  small  trial  for  Christendom,  it 
would  be  a' special  trial  for  thoae  Christian 
governments  which  bear  rule  over  Ma- 
hometan subjects,  if  such  a  day  should 
ever  come. 

The  primary  fact  then  from  which  we 
start  is  that  Mahomet  was  a  man  who 
founded  a  temporal  dominion,  but  who 
grounded  his  claim  to  temporal  dominion 
solely  on  his  claim  to  be  a  divinely  com^ 
missioned  teacher  of  religion.  He  taught 
a  doctrine;  he  founded  a  sect;  and  the 
proselytes  of  that  sect  presently  set  forth, 
m  the  name  of  their  new  faith,  to  conquer 
the  world.  In  the  first^urst  of  its  new* 
bom  enthusiasm,  in  the  successive  revivals 
of  that  enthusiasm,  they  actually  did  cont 
quer  and  keep  no  small  part  of  the  world. 
Every  Moslem  was,  as  his  first  duty,  a  mis- 
sionary ;  but  he  was  an  armed  missionary. 
In  this  the  religion  of  Mahomet  forms  a 
marked  contrast  to  the  two  religious  sys- 
tems which  had  gone  before  his  own,  and' 
with  which  his  own  must  be  compared  at 
every  step.  To  understand  the  position^ 
of  Mahomet  and  the  results  of  his  teach- 
ing, we  must  throughout  compare  the 
origin  and  growth  of  Islam  with,  the  origin  ^ 
and  growth  of  Judaism  and  of  Christianity. 
And  we  must  for  this  purpose  look  oii< 
Judaism  and  Christianity  in«  their  purely 
historical  aspect;  for  the  moment  we  most 
look  on  each,  without  regard^  to  the  truth 
or  fiilsehood  of  thedogical  propofitioni, 
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in  the  character  w^ich  each  assamee 
for  iteelf.  Each  of  the  three  systems, 
Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Islam,  claims, 
according  to  the  received  belief  of  their 
several  followers,  to  be  the  work  of  a  per^ 
sonal  founder;  but  even  in  their  purely 
historical  aspect,  the  founders  of  the  three 
systems  do  not  stand  in  exactly  the  same 
Telation  to  the  systems  which  they  founded. 
At  first  s'ght,  it  may  seem  that  Mose^ 
stands  towards  Judaism  in  exactly  the 
same  relation  in  which  Mahomet  stands 
towards  Islam.  In  both  cases  the  prophet 
is  eminently  the  prophet  of  his  own  nation. 
In  both  cases  he  proclaims  himself  as  the 
d'vinely  commissioned  giver  of  a  new  law, 
and  he  leads  the  disciples  of  that  law  to  a 
political  conquest.  But  there  are  wide 
boints  of  difference  between  the  two  cases. 
In  the  history  of  Moses  the  political  and 
the  religions  elements  are  throughout  in- 
termingled, but  in  its  purely  historical  as- 
pect the  political  element  comes  before  the 
religious.  Moses  is  not  chared  with  the 
first  revelation  of  a  new  faith,  or  even 
with  the  revival  of  a  faith  that  is  wholly 
forgotten.  He  acts  from  the  beginning  by 
a  cuvine  commission,  but  the  first  public 
duty  which  that  divine  commission  lays 
upon  him  is  to  work  the  political  deliver- 
ance of  his  people  from  bondage.  It  is 
not  till  after  their  deliverance  that  he  de- 
livers his  code  of  laws,  moral,  civil,  and 
ritual.  The  primary  work  of  Moses  is  the 
foundation  of  a  commonwealth,  and  for 
that  commonwealth  he  legislates  both  in 
religious  and  in  temporal  matters;,  but 
Moses  is  a  strictly  theological  teacher  only 
so  far  as  his  people  had,  during  their 
Egyptian  bondage,  forgotten  or  fallen 
away  from  the  earlier  revelation  to  Abra- 
ham. Moses  then  is  primarily  a  lawgiver, 
the  founder  of  a  code  of  civil  and  canon 
law;  it  is  only  secondarily  that  he  becomes 
the  prophet  of  a  new  or  revived  creed. 
Mahomet  too  come^  as  one  sent  to  revive 
the  faith  of  Abraham,  and  he  too  becomes 
the  founder  and  lawgiver  of  a  common- 
wealth. But  his  primary  character  is  that 
of  the'  preacher  of  a  new  revelation ;  his 
character  as  ruler  and  lawgiver  is  some- 
thing secondary  both  in  time  and  in  idea. 
He  IS  not  sent  to  deliver  an  oppressed  na- 
tion fh>m  political  bondage,  but  to  stand 
forth  as  the  preacher  of  truth  and  right- 
eousness among  an  already  settled  commu- 
nity. It  is  only  when  that  community  has 
cast  him  forth,  and  when  another  commu- 
nity has  received  him  with  open  arms,  that 
he  gradually  puts  on  the  character  of 
warrior,  ruler,  and  lawgiver.  Add  to  this 
that  the  mission  of  Moses  is  distinctly  con- 


fined to  a  single  nation;  that  nation  he 
delivers  fi-om  ^ndage,  he  legislates  for  it, 
and  —  in  this  like  Mahomet  —  he  leaves  it 
to  his  successor  to  settle  his  people  in  the 
land  which  they  are  foredoomed  to  con- 
quer. But  towards  the  world  in  general 
he  has  no  direct  mission,  either  of  teaching, 
of  legislation,  or  of  conquest.  His  legis- 
lation has  indeed  influenced  the  laws  and 
the  morals  of  all  Christian  and  of  many 
non-Christian  nations,  but  it  was  to  the 
Hebrews  alone  that  it  was  directly  ad- 
dressed ;  it  was  on  them  alone  that  it  wa^ 
directly  binding.  Towards  the  doomed 
nations  of  Canaan  the  message  of  Moees 
was  one  of  simple  extermination;  towards 
the  rest  of  the  world  the  commonwealth 
which  he  founded  was  capable  of  the  ordi- 
nary relations  of  national  friendship  or 
national  enmity.  But  the  minion  of  Ma- 
homet is  a  mission  directly  addressed  to 
all  mankind ;  first  as  the  peaceful  preacher, 
then  as  the  conqueror  enforcing  his  teach- 
ing with  the  sword,  his  message  is  in  both 
stages  addressed  to  all  who  may  come 
witnin  the  reach  of  his  persuasion  or  hin 
compulsion.  There  is  no  nation  whom  it 
is  his  mission  to  sweep  from  the  earth 
without  so  much  as  the  alternative  of  sab- 
mission  or  tribute ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  nation  with  whom,  consistently 
with  their  own  principles,  his  followers  can 
sit  down  on  ordinary  international  terms. 
Where  submission  and  conversion  are  alike 
refused,  war  with  the  Infidel  can  never 
cease.  Christianity,  on  the  other  hand,  ia, 
like  Mahometanism,  a  teaching  addre^ied 
to  all  the  world  and  not  to  one  nation 
only.  While  Judaism  speaks  only  to  its 
own  people,  while  its  earliest  records  ap- 
peal only  to  temporal  sanctions,  while  they 
are  silei^S  as  to  tne  dutv  or  the  destiny  of 
men  beyond  the  pale,  Christianity  and  Is- 
lam alike  announce  themselves  as  the  one 
truth,  as  the  one  path  of  salvation,  the  one 
means  offered  to  the  whole  human  raoe  a^* 
the  way  to  happiness  in  another  life.  But 
to  this  spiritual  teaching,  Christianity,  un- 
like either  Judaism  or  Mahometanism, 
adds  no  political  character  whatever. 
Christianity,  like  Islam,  was  first  preached 
in  a  single  settled  community,  and  from 
that  one  community  it  spread,  like  Islam, 
over  a  large  part  of  the  earth ;  but  where- 
ever  it  spread  itself,  it  spread  itself  as 
purely  a  system  of  theological  and  moral 
teaching.  Its  followers  formed  no  political 
society,  and  it  has  at  no  time  been  held 
that  Christians  are  bound,  as  Christians, 
to  be  subjects  of  any  particular  power,  to 
establish  any  partioolar  form  or  .govern- 
ment, or  to  rule  themselves  by  any  partic- 
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nlar  ciTfl  precepts.  Christianity  has  allie^d 
itself  with  the  civil  power;  it  has  been 
forced  npon  unwilling  proselytes  at  the 
sword's  point;  bnt  when  this  has  hap- 
pened, the  appeal  to  the  secular  arm  has 
Deen  something  purely  incidental,  while  in 
the  Mahometan  creed,  such  an  appeal  has 
erer  been  one  of  the  first  of  religious  du- 
ties. Thus,  of  the  three  great  monotheis- 
tic systems  which  the  Semitic  race  has 
given  to  the  world,  Judaism  proclaims  it- 
self as  the  divinely  ffiven  code  of  a  single 
nation,  a  system  which  does  not  refuse 
proselytes,  but  which  does  not  seek  for 
them.  Christianity  proclaims  itself  as  a 
divinely  given  system  of  faith  and  morals, 
a  system  addressed  to  all  mankind,  bnt 
which  is  content  to  make  its  way  among 
mankind  by  moral  forces  only,  and  which 
leaves  the  governments  of  the  earth  as  it 
finds  them.  Mahometanism  also  proclaims 
itself  as  a  divinely  given  system  of  faith 
and  morals,  a  system  addressed  to  all  man- 
kind ;  but  it  proclaims  itself  also  as  a  sys- 
tem to  be  enforced  on  all  mankind  by  the 
sword.  It  is  a  system  which,  in  its  perfect 
theory,  would  require  all  mankind  to  be 
members  of  one  political  society,  and 
which  in  its  actual  practice  requires  the 
revelation  of  its  original  prophet  to  bo  re- 
ceived, not  only  as  the  rule  of  religious 
faith  and  practice,  but  as  the  ground-work 
of  the  whole  civil  jurisprudence  of  all  who 
accept  its  teaching. 

Each  a«rain  of  these  three  great  mono- 
theistic religions  has  its  written  revelation. 
Herein  comes  one  of  the  most  marked  dis- 
tinctions between  the  three,  and  a  specially 
marked  distinction  between  Christianity 
and  Islam.  The  book  which  contains  the 
revelation  of  Islam  is  the  work  of  the 
founder  of  Islam.  It  proclaims  itself  as  the 
word  of  Grod,  not  indeed  written  by  the 
hand  of  the  Prophet,  but  taken  down  from 
his  mouth,  and  spoken  in  his  person.  It  is 
a  revelation  which  began  and  ended  in  the 
person  of  its  first  teacher,  which  none  of 
nis  successors  dare  add  to  or  take  away 
from.  But,  as  that  revelation  does  not 
take  the  form  of  an  autobiography,  it  fol- 
lows that  there  is  no  narrative  of  the  acts 
of  the  Prophet  which  can  claim  divhie  au- 
thority. But  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Christian  revelation  are  biographical ; 
they  are  not  the  writings  of  the  founder 
of  Christianity,  but  records  of  his  life,  in 
which  his  discourses  are  recorded  among 
his  other  actions.  Certain  other  of  the 
writings  of  his  earliest  followers  are  also 
held  to  be  of  equal  authority  with  the  rec- 
ords of  his  own  life.  The  Jewish  Law 
comes  to  us  in  a  third  shape ;  it  it  a  Qode 


incorporated  in  a  history,  a  history  which 
orthodox  belief  looks  on  as  an  autobiogra- 
phy. But  in  this  case  the  revelation  is  not 
confined  to  the  first  lawgiver  himself  or  to 
his  immediate  followers ;  an  equal  author- 
ity, a  like  divine  origin,  is  held  to  belong 
to  a  mass  of  later  writings  of  various  a^s, 
which  are  joined  with  those  of  the  original 
lawgiver  to  form  the  sacred  books  of  the 
first  dispensation.  In  short,  the  Mahome- 
tan accepts  nothing  as  of  divine  authority 
except  the  personal  utterances  of  his 
prophet  taken  down  in  his  lifetime.  With 
the  Jew  and  the  Christian  the  actual  dis- 
courses of  Moses  and  of  Christ  form  only  a 
portion  of  the  writings  which  he  accepts  as 
the  sacred  books  of  his  faith. 

)Ve  are  here  of  course  speaking  of  what 
we  may  call  the  orthodox  belief  of  Jews, 
Christians,  and  Mahometans  respectively. 
The  genuineness,  the  divine  origm,  of  the 
sacred  books  of  the  three  religions  it  is  no 
part  of  our  immediate  argument  to  discuss. 
Bat  we  must  go  on  to  notice  that  each  sys- 
tem assumes  the  divine  origin  of  the  sys- 
tem which  went  before  it.  Each  comes, 
not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil,  the  dispensa- 
tion which  it  succeeds.  Christianity  as- 
sumes the  divine  origin  of  Judaism ;  the 
sacred  books  of  the  New  Testament  assume 
the  genuineness  and  the  divine  authority 
of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Old.  And  Is- 
lam no  less  undoubtingly  assumes  the  di- 
vine origin  both  of  Judaism  and  of  Christi- 
anity ;  Moses,  Jesus,  and  Mahomet  are  de- 
clared to  be  alike  prophets  of  the  Lord,  to 
be  alike  preachers  of  the  ori^al  faith  of 
Abraham,  each  entrusted  with  the  com- 
munication to  mankind  of  a  written  reve- 
lation from  God.  Now  here,  though  on  a 
comparatively  small  point,  we  are  brought 
to  one  of  the  touchstones  of  the  Mahome- 
tan system.  The  gospels  assume  the  gen- 
uineness and  authority  of  the  Mosaic  Law. 
Sceptical  critics  who  hold  the  existing  Pen- 
tateuch to  have  been  written  long  after  the 
time  of  Moses  may  make  this  a  ground  for 
attacking  the  authority  of  the  Gospels. 
But  what  the  Gospels  assume  was  at  l^ast 
the  received  belief  of  their  own  time ;  Uie 
error,  if  there  be  any,  was  no  personal  er- 
ror of  their  writers.  But  it  seems  clear 
that  Mahomet  conceived  that,  as  the  Law 
was  a  book  revealed  to  Moses,  and  the  Ko- 
ran a  book  revealed  to  himself,  so  the  Gos- 
pel was  a  book  revealed  to  Jesus.  Here 
IS  an  error  of  a  perfectly  difibrent  kind,  an 
utter  misconception  of  the  nature  of  the 
book  of  which  he  was  speaking.  This  leads 
US  at  once  to  the  real  relation  of  Islam  to 
Judaism  and  Christianity,  and  to  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Koran  itself  to  the  8a<ved  books 
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of  th«  two  earlier  eystema.  And  these 
questions  at  once  involve  the  question  of 
the  personal  character  of  Mahomet,  and  of 
his  claims  to  be  looked  on  as  an  apostle  of 
God.  In  examining  these  questions  we 
lay  no  claim  to  any  share  of  the  Oriental 
lore  of  a  Muir,  a  Weil,  or  a  Sprenger,  or 
of  the  author  of  a  remarkable  article  in  the 
Quarterly  Review  about  two  years  back.* 
But  perhaps  even  those  learned  writers 
may  feel  some  interest  in  seeing  the  efifoct 
of  their  own  labours  on  minds  which  are 
obliged  to  accept  facts  at  their  hands,  but 
which  strive  to  test  the  facts  which  they 
accept  by  the  help  of  the  critical  habits  of 
Western  scholarship. 

Of  the  essential  genaineness  of  the  Ko- 
ran we  have  no  doubt.  It  has  been  well 
said  that  the  very  artlessness,  not  to  say 
stupidity,  with  which  it  is  put  together,  is 
a  proof  that  we  have  in  it  the  real  sayings 
of  Mahomet.  But  it  contains  his  sayings 
spread  over  many  years,  put  together 
without  any  attempt  at  chronological 
order,  and,  even  if  we  could  accept  with 
certainty  any  of  the  schemes  of  chrono- 
logical arrangement  which  learned  men 
have  proposed,  we  should  be  far  from  hav- 
ing an  autobiography  of  the  Prophet. 
The  Koran  Qonsists  of  sayings  put  forth  as 
occasion  called  for  them,  and  in  many 
cases  their  references  to  the  occasion 
which  called  for  them  are  very  dark  and 
allusive.  Besides  the  Koran  itself  and  a 
few  treaties  and  such  like  documents,  there 
is  no  extant  writing  of  the  Prophet's  own 
time.  We  have  therefore  to  put  together 
his  life  from  collections  of  traditions,  com- 
piled at  various  times,  but  none  of  which 
can  claim  the  rank  of  contemporary  evi- 
dence. It  appears  that  the  first  collection 
of  traditions  was  not  made  till  towards  the 
end  of  the  first  century  of  the  Hegira,  and 
the  earliest  which  are  now  extant  are  not 
of  older  date  than  the  second.  And,  in 
e3timating  their  value,  we  must  remember 
that  they  are  in  their  own  nature  not  his- 
tory but  hasiography,  and  we  know  from 
the  biographies  of  Christian  saints  how 
soon  the  history  of  any  person  who  is 
looked  on  as  an  object  of  religious  rever- 
ence begins  to  depart  from  the  truth  of  the 
actual  facts.  Sir  William  Muir  in  his  In- 
troduction, and  Dr.  Sprenger  in  the  Intro- 

•  October,  1890.  There  Is  tometlitiig  ditmppoint- 
ing  In  this  well-k«owii  ensAj.  It  twara  witness  to 
the  deep  and  ourloas  leaniliif  of  the  writer,  but  it 
is  thrown  into  a  form  which  reallj  does  not  oonvej 
mnch  knowledge  to  the  reader.  And  a  Western 
critic's  suspicions  are  at  once  aroused  —  unreason- 
ably perhaps,  but  still  unavoidablj  —  bv  the  author's 
sfstematie  determination  to  see  Jewish  Inllttenoes 
everywhere. 


doction  to  his  third  volume,  give  a  fnll  ac- 
count of  these  traditional  sources,  with  an 
elaborate  estimate  of  their  respective  val- 
ues. Still  the  Western  reader  who  is  ac- 
customed to  balance  conflicting  evidence 
in  the  case  of  Western  history  is  ever  and 
anon  tempted  to  wish  for  fuller  means  of 
exercising  a  judgment  of  his  own.  Slill 
we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  be  satisfied 
with  what  we  have  got;  and  our  own 
guides,  English  and  German,  certainly 
give  us  the  means  of  comparing  and  bal- 
ancing a  large  store  of  the  authorities  on 
which  the  received  history  of  the  Prophet 
rests. 

As  to  the  main  facts  of  the  life  of  Ma- 
homet there  seems  to  be  no  reasonable 
doubt.  Bom  at  Mecca,  the  holy  city  of 
Arabia,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Koreish,  the 
noblest  stock  of  Arabia,  he  started  in  life 
with  hardly  any  possessions  beyond  bis 
illustrious  descent.  In  early  life  he  had 
to  betake  himself  to  a  calling  which  his 
countrymen  looked  down  upon,  and  the 
Prophet  of  Islam,  like  the  Psalmist  of  IsraeL 
spent  part  of  his  early  days  in  the  calling 
of  a  shepherd.  This  fact  is  to  be  noticed. 
A  shepherd^s  life  in  the  East  Would  give  a 
youth  of  a  thoughtful  turn  many  opportn- 
nities  for  meditation,  and  to  the  effecta  of 
this  part  of  Mahomet's  life  we  probably 
owe  many  of  those  passages  of  the  Koran 
which  bear  witness  to  his  f«imilianty  and 
deep  sympathy  with  external  nature. 
We  then  find  him  in  the  service  of  the 
wealthy  widow  Khadijah,  acting  aa  her 
agent  in  her  mercantile  affairs,  in  itaelf  a 
considerable  rise  in  a  city  whose  mer- 
chants were  princes.  Presently,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five,  his  fortune  is  made  by 
a  marriage  with  his  employer,  whom  tra- 
dition describes  as  fifteen  years  older  than 
himself.  Fifteen  years  later  his  prophetic 
career  begins.  Up  to  this  time  he  is  set 
before  us  as  remarkable  for  nothine  but 
the  general  excellence  of  his  life  and  con- 
versation. He  joined,  like  the  rest  of  his 
countrymen,  in  the  idolatrous  worship  of 
Mecca,  a  worship  which  consisted  in  rev- 
erence for  one  oupreme  Deity,  combined 
with  the  worship  of  inferior  powers,  and 
among  them  especially  certain  female  be- 
ings, who  were  looked  upon  as  the  daugh- 
ters of  God.  Of  the  personal  virtues  of 
Mahomet  there  seems  no  doubt;  his  ad- 
mirers would,  doubtless  do  their  best  to 
hide  his  faults,  and  to  bring  his  excellences 
into  notice ;  but  as  a  whole,  the  picture  is 
clearly  a  eenuine  one ;  we  accept  it  if  only 
because  those  deeds  of  his  later  days  which 
we  cannote  ^^^P  looking  on  as  crimes  ar* 
luNMStly  handed  down  to  as.   Maoy  of  tbe 
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jc tails  also,  the  acconnts  which  we  read  of 
bis  general  simplicity  of  life,  his  boundless  | 
liberality,  his  kindness  and  affability  to  all  | 
men,  his  gentleness  to  slaves,  children,  and ' 
animaU,  whatever  play  of  fancy  there  may  ' 
be  in  the  details  still  bear  about  them  the  | 
%igua  of  essential  truth.    One  thing  at' 
least  ia  clear :  a  man  whose  after-life ' 
showed  him  to  be  a  man  of  strong  passions,  | 
and  who  lived  in  a  community  which  al- 
lowed an  almost  unrestricted  polygamy, 
strictly  kept  his  faith  during  the  best  years  I 
of  his  life  to  a  single  wife  many  years  older ' 
than  himself.    On  the  whole,  we  cannot 
fail  to  see  in  the  early  life  of  Mahomet  a  | 
thoroughly  good  man  according  to  his 
light.    Presently  he  announces  himself  as 
the  Prophet  of  the  Lord,  sent  to  call  back 
his  countrymen  to  that  faith  of  their  fore- 
fathers Abraham  and  Ishmael  from  which 
they  bad  so  grievously  departed.  They' 
are  no  longer,  in  his  own  phrase,  to  give 
God  companions,  daughters  or  inferior 
flowers  of  any  kind.    God  alone  is  to  be 
worshipped ;  the  moral  virtues  are  to  be  j 
practised,  and  barbarous  customs,  like  the 
burying  alive  of  female  children,  are  to  be  j 
cast  aside.     God  is  proclaimed  as  the 
rigbteons  and  almighty  ruler  of  the  world, 
who  will  judge  all  mankind  at  the  last 
day,  and  will  award  to  them  according  to 
their  deeds  in  this  life,  everlasting  happi- 
ness or  everlasting  torment.    Such  a  creed 
the  Prophet  preaches ;  but  for  a  while  he  has 
but  few  followers.   The  few  whom  he  has,  [ 
however,  are  those  whose  adherence  was, ' 
in  some  sort,  the  best  witness,  if  not  to 
hia. mission,  at  least  to  his  personal  charac- . 
ter.   The  first  and  the  most  earnest  of  ! 
believers  in  the  Prophet  were  those  who  j 
could  best  judge  of  the  character  of  the , 
man.    His  wife  Khadijah,  his  noble  freed- 1 
man  Zeyd,  his  friend  the  wise,  bountiful, 
and  moderate  Abou-Bekr,  were  among  the 
first  to  accept  his  mission.   He  kept  the 
respect  of  men  who  utterly  rejected  his 
claims  as  an  apostle;  his  uncle  Abou- 
Talib,  while  refusing  to  ^ve  any  heed  to ; 
his  teaching,  never  failed  m  his  friendship,  | 
and,  as  long  as  he  lived,  eflectually  shielded 
him  asainst  the  malice  of  his  enemies. 
These  days  of  his  preaching  at  Mecca  were  ; 
his  days  of  trial  and  persecution.   Once,  | 
perhaps  twice,  his  faith  failed  him;  it! 
might  be  in  a  fit  of  momentary  despair , 
that  he  uttered  words  which  sounded  like 
a  compromise  with  idolatry,  words  which  j 
implied  that  inferior  deities  might  be  law- 
fully reverenced  as  mediators  and  interces- 
sors with  the  Almighty.*   But  his  lapse 

•  See  thd  ftU  frymtemrtoB  of  tiM  lapse  of  Kidioai- 


was  only  for  a  season ;  he  soon  again  took 
up  his  parable,  and  again  denounced  all 
idolatry,  all  compromise  with  idolatry. 
Never  again  did  his  faith  fail  him ;  never 
again  did  he  waver  in  his  trust  in  his  own 
mission,  or  in  the  truths  which  it  was  his 
mission  to  announce.  He  finds  it  expedi- 
ent to  counsel  his  followers  to  seek  shelter 
in  a  strange  land,  but  he  himself  keeps  at 
his  post  among  all  dangers  till  a  city  of  re- 
fuge is  ready  for  him  within  his  own  Arabia. 
He  flies  from  Mecca  to  Medina,  and  the 
whole  character  of  his  life  and  teaching 
is  presently  changed.  Islam  and  its  founder 
now  take  their  place  in  the  history  of  the 
world.*  The  peaceful  preacher  changes 
into  the  ruler  and  conqueror ;  the  religious 
sect  becomes  a  political  commonwealth; 
the  teaching  of  faith  and  righteousness 
changes  into  the  legislation,  permanent 
and  occasional,  needed  for  a  new-born 
commonwealth  surrounded  by  enemies 
and  waging  constant  warfare.f  The  man 
who  had  been  driven  forth  from  Mecca 
with  only  one  companion  becomes  strong 
enough  to  make  a  treaty  with  the  rulers 
of  hie  native  city,  and  he  is  allowed  to 
make  his  pilgrimage. to  the  holy  place  of 
Abraham  and  Ishmael.  An  alleged  breach 
of  the  treaty  supplies  a  pretext  for  war^ 
fare.  The  Prophet  marches  against  the 
holy  city;  he  is  met  on  his  way  by  the 
submission  and  conversion  of  the  most 
stubborn  of  his  enemies ;  the  city  itself  is 
yielded  almost  without  a  blow ;  the  trium- 
phant Prophet  enters ;  the  holy  place  is 
purified,  and  the  idols  which  had  thrust 
themselves  into  the  shrine  of  Abraham  are 
dashed  in  pieces  in  answer  to  the  words, 
**  Truth  is  come,  let  falsehood  disappear." 
One  by  one  all  the  tribes  of  Arabia  are 
gathered  in  to  the  faith  of  Allah  and  the 
obedience  of  his  Prophet.  The  purified 
temple  of  Mecca  becomes  the  scene  of  yet 
another  last  and  solemn  pilgrimage,  of 
one  last  and  solemn  giving  of  the  law  to 
the  assembled  believers.]:  And  then, 
when  he  seemed  to  have  reached  the  great 


et  in  Sir  WUIiam  Muir's  afth  chapter  (vol.  it.  p.  149) 
80  8prenger  ii.  7.  See  ftlM>  RodweU^s  Trantlatlaii 
of  the  Koran,  Sara  liiL  p.  Gl.  S/ed  Ahmed  argnes 
at  length  arainAt  the  flioc  In  p.  86  of  his  Essar  on  the 
Mohammedan  Traditions;  ail  the  essajs  In  ntfl  vol- 
ume are  paged  separatelj. 

•  Spreuger  ill  p  ii.  "  Mohammads  Eintritt  In 
Madyna,  .  .  .  iiit  nein  in  die  Weltgesohlohte,  nnd  die 
H  osllme  habeo  Beeht,  damit  ihre  Aera  an  bogionen. 
In  Madfoa  wurde  er  sum  firoberer  and  Uerrscher.*' 

t  Sprenger  points  out  thl4  character  of  the  Hedi- 
nese  ooras  in  vol.  UL  p.  xxix..  and  adds*  in  his  on- 
pleamint  bat  Ibrolble  way,  "der  Koran  wurde  von 
nun  an  so  einer  Art  von  Uoniteor.  nar  tchade.  dast 
nicht  Jedem  Artikel  das  Datum  vorgesetzt  i-^t." 

%  See  the  aeooonft  of  this  stHldcif  scene  In  Hbrn 
thirtx-dnt  chapter  of  Hair,  and  In  w  il«  p.  388 
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crisis  of  his  history,  when  his  power  was 
threatened  by  rival  prophets  in  his  own 
land,  and  when  he  was  gathering  his  forces 
to  measure  himself  with  the  power  of 
Rome  ^  with  the  power  of  Rome  in  all 
the  glory  of  the  Persian  yiotories  of  Hera- 
cjius  —  the  Prophet  is  called  away  to  his 
Companion  in  Paradise,  and  leaves  none 
to  succeed  him  on  earth.  At  his  death  the 
greater  part  of  the  tribes  of  Arabia  fall 
away.  Thev  are  won  back  by  tUe  wisdom 
of  Abou-Bekr  and  by  the  sword  of  Omar. 
The  united  powers  of  the  peninsula,  gath- 
ered together  in  the  name  of  God  and  his 
Prophet,  go  forth  to  the  conquest  of  the 
two  great  empires  of  the  world.  Within 
a  few  years  the  £a8tem  provinces  of  Rome 
are  lopped  away,  and  Persia  is  wiped  out 
of  the  list  of  nations.  A  century  has  not 
passed  away  before  the  Caliph  of  Mahomet 
reigns  alike  on  the  banks  of  the  Jazartes 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalquiver,  and 
•  the  same  faith  is  taught  in  the  temples  of 
Samarkand  and  in  the  temples  of  Cor- 
dova. 

Such  were  the  main  events  of  the  life  of 
Mahomet,  and  of  that  first  burst  of  zeal 
on  the  part  of  his  followers  after  his  death 
which  can  hardly  be  kept  apart  from  the 
story  of  his  life.  What  does  such  a  tale 
lead  us  to  think  of  the  man  himself  and 
of  his  alleged  revelation?  We  may  dis- 
miss without  examination  the  exploded 
theory  which  once  looked  on  Mahomet  as 
a  conscious  impostor  from  the  beginninjs^ 
of  his  career  to  the  end.  But  many  esti- 
mates may  be  formed  of  him  ranging  be- 
tween the  mere  reviling  of  writers  like 
Prideaux  and  Miracci  and  the  implicit 
faith  which  Syed  Ahmed  is  bound  to  put 
in  the  teachins  of  his  Prophet  and  fore- 
father. Of  Mahomet's  thorough  sincerity, 
of  his  honest  faith  in  the  truth  of  his  own 
mission,  at  all  events  during  the  first 
stages  of  his  career,  there  can,  we  think, 
be  no  reasonable  doubt ;  indeed,  the  op- 
posite view  seems  no  longer  to  have  any 
adherents  of  whom  much  beed  need  be 
taken.  The  early  Suras  —  those  which  in 
the  ordinary  arran^ment  will  be  found  at 
the  end — carry  with  them  the  stamp  of 
perfect  sincerity.  To  a  Western  taste  they 
may  often  seem  incoherent  and  unintelli- 
gible, but  on  this  point  Western  taste  is 
hardly  a  fair  judge.  As  for  their  matter, 
there  is  in  them  as  yet  no  legislation  for  a 
commonwealth;  there  is  not  even  any 
dogmatic  teaching  for  a  religious  sect. 
These  early  chapters  are  the  outpouring 
of  the  heart  of  the  man  himself,  the  psalms, 
the  musings,  the  ejaculations,— for  some 
of  the  Suras  are  so  short  as  to  be  hardly 


more  than  ^aonlationa  — >  of  a  man  wbo^e 
whole  soul  is  eiven  up  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  goodness  of  God  and  of  the  in- 
^atitude  and  wickedness  of  mankind*  It 
IS  only  gradually  that  Mahomet  assames 
the  character  of  a  preacher,  of  a  Prophet 
sent  by  God  to  announce  to  raao  the  last 
revelation  of  his  will.   How  far  then  was 
he  sincere,  and,  if  sincere,  how  far  wai  he 
justified  in  thus  a^^suminff  the  character 
of  a  divine  messenger  ?   Of  his  sineeTity, 
as  we  have  already  said,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.   It  is  impossible  to  conceive  any 
motive,  except  faith  in  his  own  misekm, 
which  oould  have  borne  him  up  throngk 
the  contempt  and  persecution  which  he 
underwent  as  Ions  as  he  abode  at  Mecca. 
The  mere  fact  of  his  lapse,  followed  as  it 
was  by  his  recantation,  seems  to  u^s  dee- 
dedly  in  favour  of  his  sincerity.  No  act  of 
his  life  reads  less  like  the  act  of  a  conscioa^ 
impostor.   It  is  the  act  of  a  man,  beHer- 
ing  in  himself  and  in  what  he  taaght^  bat 
whose  faith  failed  him  for  a  season  in  a 
moment  of  temptation.   But  his  mere  be- 
lief in  his  own  mission  would  not  of  itself 
prove  that  mission  to  be  divine ;  it  would 
not  even  prove  the  work  which  he  under- 
took to  be  a  work  tending  to  the  good  of 
mankind.  Now  how  far  Islam,  as  preached 
to  the  world  at  larcre,  has  tended  to  the 
good  or  evil  of  mankind  is  altogether  an- 
other question.    That  the  early  teaching 
of  Mahomet,  in  the  days  of  his  first  preach- 
ing at  Mecca,  was  directly  for  the  good  of 
the  men  of  that  time  and  place  there  can 
be  no  doubt  at  all.   His  religious  and  mor- 
al teaching  seems  to  ns  saidly  imperfect; 
but  it  was  a  teaching    which    wa3  a 
measureless  advance  on  anything  which 
his  hearers  had  heard  before.  Whatever 
Mahomet  may  have  been  to  the  world  at 
large,  to  the  men  of  Mecca  of  his  own 
time  he  was  one  who  spake  of  righteous- 
ness, temperance,  and  judgment  to  come, 
one  who  taught,  in  the  midst  of  a  debas- 
ing idolatry,  that  there  is  one  God,  aiui 
that  there  is  none  other  but  he.  JBvezy 
man  who  at  this  stage  accepted  the  teach- 
ing of  Mahomet  was  at  once  raised  to  a 
higher  rank  in  the  scale  of  religious  and 
moral  beings.   The  fiercest  revile rs  of  the 
Prophet  cannot  deny  that  his  first  disciples, 
if  not  brought  to  the  perfect  knowlMge 
of  the  trutn,  were  at  least  brought  ur 
nearer  to  it  than  they  had  been  before. 
The  striving  of  his  heart  which  led  M.v 
homet,  in  the  face  of  scorn  and  persecn- 
tion,  to  preach  to  an  idolatrous  city  tiie 
truth  of  the  unity  of  God  oould  never  have 
arisen  from  any  low  personal  motive;  it 
may  not  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  it 
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could  only  have  been  a  movement  from 
God  himsell  The  earliest  Suras  are  the 
outpourings  of  a  soul  athirst  for  God,  a 
righteous  soul  stirred  to  wrath  and  sorrow 
by  the  unlawful  deeds  of  the  men  around 
him.  What  these  Suras  teach  is  simple 
theism  of  the  purest  and  highest  kind,  as 
opposed  to  a  prevalent  idolatry.  It  is  not 
tul  a  somewhat  later  stage  that  we  have 
to  ask  any  questions  as  to  the  relation  of 
the  new  teacuing  towards  the  older  teach- 
ing of  Christianity  and  of  Judaism.  What 
then  was  the  nature  of  the  special  prophet- 
ic inspiration  to  which  Mahomet  laid  claim 
during  this  first  and  best  period  of  his  ca- 
reer? Dr.  Sprenger,  whose  tendency  is 
certainly  to  undervalue  the  character  of 
the  Prophet,  insists  strongly  on  the  epilep- 
tic fits  to  which  it  appears  that  Mahomet 
was  subject,  and  on  the  violent  physical 
emotions  with  which  throughout  his  life 
his  prophetic  utterances  seem  always  to 
have  been  ushered  in.  If  we  rightly  un- 
derstand his  theory,  which  is  worked  out 
at  great  length  and  with  reference  to  a 
vast  number  of  analogies  in  all  ages,  the 
prophetic  inspiration  of  Mahomet  was  lit- 
tle nuore  than  what  he  calls  a  kind  of 
**  hysteric  madness."  *  Dr.  Sprenger  goes 
deeper  into  the  physiology  of  the  matter 
than  we  can  profess  to  follow  him,  and  it 
is  qaite  consistent  with  his  whole  view  to 
refer  as  much  as  possible  to  physical 
causes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  writer 
in  the  Quarterly  Review^  whose  Eastern 
lore  seems  to  be  well-nigh  as  deep  as  that 
of  Dr.  Sprenger,  attaches  little  or  no  im- 
portance to  these  alleged  fits  of  epilepsy. 

It  is  possible  that  fits  of  this  kina  may 
hare  suggested  both  to  himself  and  to  oth- 
ers the  notion  of  a  special  inspiration,  but 
the  early  Suras  of  the  Koran,  though  they 
may  be  called  the  outpon rings  of  a  heated 
enthusiasm,  are  certainly  not  the  ravings  of 
a  madman.  Whatever  share  in  the  matter 
we  may  choose  to  attribute  to  physical 
causes,  the  moral  position  of  Mahomet  in 
his  first  days,  as  the  teacher  of  a  faith  and 
practice,  imperfect  doubtless,  but  pure  as 
far  as  they  went,  remains  untouched.  Sir 
William  Muir  has  another  suggestion.  He 
starts  from  the  doubts  which  are  said  to 
have  been  entertained  by  Mahomet  him- 
self at  one  stage  of  his  mission,'  whether 
the  supernatural  influence  under  which  he 
felt  himself  might  not  proceed  from  the 

•  See  vol.  L  p.  208.  He  onee  (vol.  ill.  p.  ziv.)  goes 
so  fkr  as  to  say,  "  Der  bysteiisohe  Prophet  nnter- 
Bohled  sieh  nur  wenig  von  einer  gewbseu  Klastie  von 
hyftieriflchen  Fraupn.'*  Prei>entlv  be  adda,  *'  Wenn 
d(*r  Oeint  der  Amber  der  Yater  der  lalanu  ist,  so  l^t 
Mohammad  die  Matter.*' 


power  of  evil  and  not  of  good.   Sir  Wif 
Ham  Muir  follows  up  this  hint  by  a  half  « 
timid  suggestion  of  his  own,  that  Mahomet 
was,  at  least  in  his  later  days,  the  subject 
of  a  real  Satanic  inspiration,  which  he  mis- 
took for  an  inspiration  from  heaven.  This 
leads  us  on  ground  on  which  the  historian 
of  the  outward  events  of  Mahomet's  life 
can  hardly  venture  to  tread,  and  the  sug- 
gestion might  perhaps  lead  us  into  a  very 
wide  range  of  thougnt  indeed.   If  we  be- 
lieve, as  every  one  who  really  believes  in  a 
Crod  at  all,  must  believe,  that  whatever 
good  thing  we  say  and  do  is  said  and  done 
by  his  prompting,  we  can  hardly  refuse  to 
acknowledge  a  divine  influence  in  the  call 
under  whicn  Mahomet  felt  himself  to  re- 
nounce the  idolatry  and  evil  practices  of 
his  countrymen  and  to  set  before  them  a 
purer  rule  of  faith  and  practice.   In  such  a 
sense  as  this,  however  we  may  deem  of 
Mahomet's  later  conduct  and  later  teach- 
ing, we  may  sorely  look  on  Mahomet's  orig- 
inal mission  as  divine.    As  to  the  alleged 
physical  symptoms,  as  to  his  belief  that  he 
was  in  his  utterances  a  mere  channel  of  the 
divine  word,  let  any  one  judge  dogmatically, 
if  he  can  first  solve  the  daily  mystery  of 
his  own  thoughts,  words,  ana  actions.  It 
is  quite  certain  that  men  who  do  not  call 
themselves  prophets  or  divinely  commis- 
sioned lawgivers  do  yet,  in  speaking  from 
the  depths  of  their  hearts  in  a  cause  of 
truth  and  righteousness,  sometimes  feel  a 
power  which  is  not  wholly  within  their  own 
control,  a  power  which  as  it  were  carries 
them  beyond  their  ordinary  selves,  and 
which  seems  to  put  words  in  their  mouths 
of  which  at  other  moments  they  would  be 
incapable.    But  if,  without  committing 
ourselves  tetany  technical  definitions  of  in- 
spiration and  the  like,  we  look  on  Mahom- 
et, in  the  early  stages  of  his  career,  as  a 
true  servant  of  God,  honestly  speaking  in 
his  name,  we  need  not  see  in  such  a  posi- 
tion as  this  any  safeguard  against  the  or- 
dinary temptations  of  human  nature.  We 
may  choose,  or  we  may  not,  to  personify 
these  temptations  in  the  direct  Satanic  in- 
fluence suggested  by  Sir  William  Muir. 
If  we  may  venture  to  throw  out  a  hint  as 
to  anything  so  mysterious  as  the  workings 
of  another  human  soul,  we  should  be  in- 
clined to  say  that  the  moment  when  Ma- 
homet first  erred,  the  moment  when  he  be- 
gan to  fall  away  from  the  high  position 
with  which  he  set  forth,  was  when  he,  the 
teacher  of  an  imperfect  form  of  truth,  failed 
to  make  a  more  diligent  search  than  he 
actually  did  make  after  the  more  perfect 
forms  of  truth  which  came  within  his  reach. 
As  against  the  idolatry  of  Mecca,  his  posi- 
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lion  was  perfect ;  his  teaohinff  waaia  erery 
BMin  as  advanee  towards  a  higher  stage ; 
as  against  Christianity,  his  system  was  a 
falling  back  —  it  was  a  turning  away  from 
more  perfect  truth  to  less  perfect.  And 
this  consideration  at  once  leads  us  to  the 
historical  relation  between  Islam  and  the 
other  two  great  monotheistic  religions. 

It  is  one  of  the  hardest  problems  in  our 
whole  story  to  find  out  the  exact  amount 
of  knowledge  of  Christianity  which  Maho- 
met had  at  any  time  of  his  career.  The 
old  story  of  the  monk  Nestorius,  or  what- 
ever his  name  might  be,  by  whose  help  the 
older  controversialists  alleged  that  tlie  Ko- 
ran was  put  together,  is  now  wholly  ex- 
ploded, cut  we  near  of  Mahomet  listening 
to  the  preaching  of  a  Bishop  of  Najrah. 
In  other  accounts,  Waraka,  one  of  the 
"Four  Enquirers**  of  Arabian  etory,  one 
of  the  men  who  began  the  search  after  re- 
ligious truth  before  Mahomet  appeared,  is 
described  as  a  friend  of  Mahomet  himself 
and  a  cousin  of  his  wife  Khadijah.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  a  convert  to  Christiani- 
ty, or  at  all  events  to  have  had  some  ac- 
quaintance with  its  doctrines.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  Mahomet,  while  still  at  Mecca, 
was  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Christian 
King  of  Abyssinia,  and  it  was  in  his  do- 
minions that  his  earl^  followers  sought 
shelter  from  persecution.  Some  means 
were  therefore  clearly  open  to  Mahomet 
of  gaining  a  knowledge  of  what  Christian-  • 
tty  really  was ;  but  it  seems  plain  that  he 
never  came  across  the  genuine  text  of  the 
New  Testament  or  its  genuine  teaching  in 
any  shape.  His  notion  that  the  Grospel 
was  a  book  revealed  to  the  prophet  Jesus 
is  of  itself  proof  enough  that  he  had  never 
seen  or  heard  the  genuine  record  itself. 
Singularly  enough,  the  one  Christian  doc- 
trine which  he  seems  to  have  thoroughly 
grasped,  and  which  he  puts  forth  in  the 
clearest  terms,  is  that  of  the  miraculous 
birth  of  Christ.  The  vir<5inity  of  the  moth- 
er of  Jesus  is  not  only  asserted,  but  is 
dwelt  on  with  a  kind  of  delight  as  a  doc- 
trine specially  cherished.  But,  on  all  oth- 
er points,  Mahomet's  notions  of  Christian- 
ity seem  to  have  been  at  all  times  of  the 
vaguest  kind.  His  ideas  of  the  life  of 
Christ  are  borrowed  from  the  wild  stories 
of  the  Apocryphal  Gospels,  and  he  emphat- 
ically denies  the  reality  of  the  crucifixion. 
In  this  case  indeed  the  denial  is  bo  emphat- 
ic that  the  truth  must  have  been  set  before 
him  and  rejected  by  him.  On  purely  the- 
ological points  he  seems  to  have  utterly 
misconceived  What  Christian  doctrine  really 
was,  even  in  the  corruptest  of  the  many 
corrupt  forms  which  in  his  day  Christian- 


ity had  already  asaamed.  Hie  most  sorely 
have  misooneeived  tfae  doctrinoa  of  any 
conceivable  sect,  when  he  confounded  the 
angel  Gabriel  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  ami 
represented  Christians  as  looking  on  tlie 
mother  of  Jesns  as  a  person  of  the  Trinity. 
That  h>3  cast  away  such  doctrines  as  the^^e 
with  indignation  we  cannot  wonder,  nor 
can  we  greatly  wonder  that  he  confounde-i 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  divine  soosh^p 
with  the  idolatrous  belief  in  the  daughters 
and  other  satellites  of  God  which  it  wa< 
his  special  mission  to  overthrow.  We 
cannot  fairly  blame  Mahomet  for  rejecting 
Christianity  in  the  shape  in  which  it  seems 
to  have  appeared  in  his  eyes ;  bat  we  can 
hardly  acquit  him  of  blame  for  not  taking 
all  the  pains  th^t  he  might  have  taken  to 
find  out  what  Ohristianity  really  was.  If 
this  neglect  was  owing  to  spiritual  pride, 
to  an  overweening  confidence  in  himselfl 
as  not  only  a  divinely  commissioned  bat  an 
absolutely  infallible  teacher,  we  may  see 
in  this  failure  to  seek  after  the  trath  with 
all  his  heart  and  with  all  his  strength  the 
first  step  in  a  downward  career. 

The  teacliing  of  the  Koran  with  regard 
to  both    Judaism  and    Christianity  is 
strangely  fluctuating  and  uncertain,  in 
marked  contrast  to  its  unflinching  denand- 
ations  of  idolatry  in  every  shape.    In  the 
earliest  Suras  there  is  no  mention  of  eitiier 
system.   At  a  somewhat  later  stage,  yet 
one  which  begins  before  the  Hegira,  Ma- 
homet seems  to  delight  in  bringing  in  sach 
knowledge  as  he  had  of  either  system,  and 
by  the  wild  fables  which  he  tells  he  shows 
how  small  his  knowledge  was  of  the  genu- 
ine records  of  either  faith.*   In  a  pas^a^ 
in  one  of  the  latest  Suras  of  all,  but  whicit 
seems,  like  many  others,  as  if  it  had  wan- 
dered out  of  its  place  from  a  time  somewhat 
earlier,  Mahomet  still  pronounces  Judaism. 
Christianity,  even  Sabianism,  any  creed 
which  taught  the  unity  of  God  and  his  fu- 
ture judgment,  as  being  all  of  them  safe 
ways  of  salvation  alongside  of  his  own 
Islam.f    Yet  in  the  very  same  Sura  he 
charges  Jews  and  Christians  with  wilful 
corruption  of  their  sacred  books.  {  His 
great  controversy  lay  with  the  Jews  far 
more  than  with  the  Christians.    The  Jewi 
were  by  fi&r  the  more  important  body  ia 
Arabia.   A  considerable  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  peninsula,  whe  her  of  He- 
brew origin  or  not,  were  at  any  rate  pro- 

^  See  ibr  instaooe  the  whole  stoiy  of  Josepb  a< 
given  in  the  twelfth  Sura  (Rod well,  p  SiOl  and  tb* 
story  of  Maiy  in  the  same  Sura  (Bodwdi. 
This       however,  1b  of  later  date. 

t  Sura  V.  78.  (Rod well.  p.  644.) 

t  Sura    45.  (RodweU.  p.  68».) 
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fesAors  of  the  Hebrew  fiuth.  For  a  long 
tiine  Mahomet  olnng  to  the  hope  of  win- 
ning over  to  his  side  a  body  of  men  who 
had  8o  much  in  common  with  himself, 
whose  creed,  like  his,  was  a  Hying  protest 
against  idolatry  and  a  never-failing  asser- 
tion of  the  unity  of  God.  The  expectation 
WAS  not  unnatural.  Judaism,  as  it  must 
have  existed  in  Arabia,  cut  off  from  all  the 
local  and  national  associations  of  Palestine 
and  embraced  by  many  who  were  Jews 
only  by  adoption,  might,  one  would  have 
thought,  have  easily  coalesced  with  a  sys- 
tem which  agreed  with  all  its  essential 
doctrines,  and  which,  had  the  further 
recommendation  of  being  preached  by  a 
national  prophet.  One  great  difficulty 
doubtless  was  that  the  Jew,  in  embracing 
Islam,  had  also  in  some  sort  to  embrace 
Christianity.  He  was  in  no  way  called  on 
to  cast  aside  Moses,  though  he  was  called 
on  to  accept  Mahomet  as  the  teacher  of  a 
more  excellent  way.  But  he  was  called 
on  also  to  accept  the  prophet  of  the  inter- 
mediate system  as  being,  no  less  than 
either  of  them,  a  divine  teacher.  He  was 
called  on  to  confess  that  a  Nazarene  whom 
his  forefathers  had  rejected  was,  not  in- 
deed the  Son  of  God,  but  one  of  God's 
greatest  prophets,  a  prophet  distinguished 
from  all  before  and  after  him  by  that 
miraculo'  -  birth  to  which  neither  Moses 
nor  Mi'aoroet  laid  claim.  In  Mahomet's 
scheme  Christianity  was,  up  to  his  own 
coming,  God's  last  and  most  perfect  revel- 
ation ;  not  only  Christ  himself,  but  Chris- 
tian saints  and  martyrs,  are  held  up  to 
reverence  as  teachers  and  witnesses  of 
what  then  was  the  truth,  just  as  we  look 
on  the  prophets  and  worthies  of  Old  Tes- 
tament history.  The  strictly  theological 
difficulty  in  embracing  Islam  must  have 
been  greater  to  the  Christian  than  to  the 
Jew ;  but  the  Jew  had  to  make,  what  the 
Christian  had  not,  the  humiliatin<;  confes- 
sion that  he  and  his  fathers  had  already 
refused  tue  latest  manifestation  of  God's 
will.  Here  most  likely  was  the  great 
stumbling-block  which  hindered  the  Ara- 
bian professors  of  Judaism  from  accepting 
a  teaching  which  otherwise  must  have  had 
so  manv  attractions  for  them.  Certain  it 
is  that  in  some  of  his  very  latest  revela- 
tions, Mahomet  speaks  most  bitterly  of 
the  Jews  as  enemies  to  his  teaching  no  less 
stubborn  than  the  idolaters  themselves. 
But  of  the  Christians  he  speaks  with  the 
greatest  tenderness,  as  men  well  disposed 
to  Islam  and  easily  to  be  won  over  to  its 
full  profession.*    let  in  another  Sura  of 

•6araT.86.  (RodweU.  p.  646.) 


nearly  the  same  date,  we  find  Jews  and 
ChrislianB  alike  charged  with  the  guilt  of 
idolatry,  and  God  is  implored  to  do  battle 
against  both  alike,*  And  in  this  last 
stage,  when  he  was  making  ready  for  his 
attack  on  the  Roman  Empire,  Mahomet 
practically  dealt  out  the  same  measure  to 
the  Christian  which  he  dealt  out  to  the 
Jew  and  the  idolater.  To  all  alike  the 
alternative  was  now  o£fered  of  Koran,  trib- 
ute, or  sword. 

The  relation  which  Islam  in  the  end 
took  up  towards  both  Judaism  and  Chris- 
tianity must  be  borne  in  mind.  Each  of 
the  successive  dispensations  is  a  republica- 
tion of  the  earlier  one,  but  all  alike  are 
declared  to  be  republications  of  the  origi- 
nal faith  of  Abraham.  Abraham,  it  must 
be  remembered,  fills  a  still  greater  place 
in  Mahometan  than  he  does  in  Jewish 
memories.  He  is  not  only  the  forefather 
and  the  proohet;  he  is  also  the  local 
founder  of  the  national  worship.  The 
Kaaba  of  Mecca  was  the  temple  reared 
by  Abraham  and  I.^hmael  to  the  one  true 
God,  and  it  was  only  in  the  course  of  ages 
of  corruption  that  it  came  to  be  desecrated 
into  a  Hhrine  of  idol-worship.  As  Western 
criticism  will  attach  very  little  value  to 
the  endless  genealogies  of  early  Arabian 
tradition,!  so  it  will  attach  just  as  little 
value  to  the  legend  of  the  Abrahamic 
origin  of  Mecca  and  its  sanctuary.  It 
may  be  a  native  legend ;  it  may  have 
arisen  from  the  spreading  abroad  of  Jew- 
ish ideas ;  in  either  case  the  origines  of 
Mecca  stand  on  the  same  ground,  from 
an  historical  point  of  view,  as  the  originex 
of  Rome  and  Athens.  The  famous  black 
stone  sinks  in  the  eye  of  criticism  into  the 
fetish  of  some  early  superstition,  and  the 
strange  rites  of  the  Meccan  pilgrimage 
come  within  the  sphere  of  the  historian  of 
"  Primitive  Culture."  %  But  the  belief  in 
Abraham  as  the  founder  of  the  Kaaba, 
worthless  as  the  statement  of  an  historical 
fiict,  becomes  of  the  highest  moment  as  a 
belief  which  had  no  small  influence  on  the 
mind  and  the  career  of  Mahomet.  Local 
reverence  for  the  local  sanctuary  was 
strong  in  his  mind  through  his  whole  lifie. 
It  stands  forth  with  special  prominence  in 
the  tale  of  the  War  of  the  Elephant,  how 
Abrahah,  the  Christian  King  of  Harayar, 
marched  against  the  holy  place  and  was 
driven  back  by  a  miraculous  interposition. 
Mahomet  records  the  tale  with  glee ;  yet, 
according  to  his  own  view,  Abrahah,  a 

•  Sura  ix/so.  (Rodwell.p.  016.) 
t  See  the  amusiDg  analogiet  taggetted  bjr  Dr. 
Sprenger.  voL  iU.  pp.  cxliv  oxIt. 
%  See  l^lor*!  "  Primitive  Caltme,"  ML  Ua. 
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professor  of  what  wm  then  Gkxi's  last  rev- 
elation, ought  to  hare  been  looked  on  as 
a  forestaller  of  his  own  work,  as  one  sent 
to  cleanse .  the  Kaaba  from  its  idolatrous 
defilement.  But  local  feeling  was  too 
strong  for  consistency,  and  the  preacher 
of  the  unity  of  God  could  r^oice  over  the 
overthrow  of  the  man  who,  in  smiting 
down  the  idols  of  Mecca,  would  have  made 
Mecca  a  va^^sal  city.  But  to  do  the  work 
i>i  which  Abrahah  failed,  to  sweep  away 
all  taint  of  idolatry  from  the  ancient  sanc- 
tuary, was  from  the  beginning  one  of 
Mahomet's  most  cherished  objects,  as  its 
actual  accomplishment  was  the  most  strik- 
ing outward  badge  of  his  success.  As 
long  as  he  had  hopes  of  winning  over  the 
professors  of  the  other  monotheistic  creeds, 
this  tendency  was  to  some  extent  kept  in 
the  background.  He  chose  Jerusalem,  the 
Holy  City  of  both  Jews  and  Christians,  to 
be  equally  the  ^oly  City  of  Islam,  to  be 
the  point  to  i^hich  his  followers,  like 
Daniel  in  his  captivity,  were  to  turn  their 
faces  in  prayer.  When  he  found  that  there 
was  ifo  nope  of  an  union  of  all  ^  the  peo- 
ple of  the  book,'*  — of  all  the  believers  in 
the  successive  revelations  —  he  turned 
away  from  the  holy  place  of  Jew  and 
Christian,  from  the  temples  of  Constantine 
and  of  Solomon,  and  bade  that  believers 
should  turn  in  prayer  to  the  holy  place 
of  his  own  nation,  to  the  far  older  sanc- 
tuary of  the  Father  of  the  Faithful,  tha 
Friend  of  God.  And  more  than  this, 
though  the  Kaaba  was  cleared  of  its  idols, 
and  became  again  the  shrine  of  the  God 
of  Abraham  only,  yet,  in  the  same  spirit 
which  rejoiced  over  the  overthrow  of 
Abrahah,  Mahomet  incorporated  with  his 
system  the  whole  ritual  of  the  Meocan 
pilgrimage,  so  far  as  it  did  not  involve  any- 
thing which  was  manifestly  idolatrous. 
But  the  strange  and  superstitious  ceremo- 
nies which  he  retained,  the  running  to 
and  fro,  the  casting  of  stones,  the  slaying 
of  beasts,  in  sacrifice,  the  reverence  paid 
to  the  primsBval  fetish,  all  form  a  strange 
contrast  with  the  otherwise  simple  and 
reasonable  forms  of  Mahometan  worship 
as  ordained  by  their  founder.  So  strange 
an  anomaly  could  never  have  been  en- 
dured by  Mahomet^  unless  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  very  strongest  local  feeling, 
not  unmixed  perhaps  with  indignation 
against  those  whom  be  had  striven  to  win 
over  by  condescension  to  their  traditions, 
but  who  had  utterly  refused  to  listen  to 
the  voice  of  the  charmer. 

Yet,  while  Mahomet  thus  oast  aside 
all  thou(?hts  of  amalgamation  with  Juda- 
ism and  Christianity,  and  fell  baok  on 


the  supposed  earlier  faith  of  Abraham,  he 
never  ceased  to  proclaim  that  Moaes  ai^ 
Jesus  were  the  prophets  of  two  sacoessive 
divine  dispensations,  and  that  the  sacred 
books  of  their  respective  followers  were 
two  successive  revelations  of  the  divine 
will.  Those  books,  as  they  existed  in  his 
time,  were,  in  his  view,  utterly  corrupted, 
but  in  their  original  purity,  they  had  bera 
the  Word  of  God,  no  less  than  his  own 
Koran.  It  was  therefore  natural  that  he 
should  seek  to  show  that  these  earlier  rev- 
elations  pointed  to  himself  as  a  teacher ' 
who  was  still  to  come.  As  the  Christisns 
held  that  their  prophet  was  pointed  ont 
and  foretold  in  the  writings  of  the  Jewish 
dispensation,  so  it  might  be  expected  that 
Mahomet  himself  would  be  pointed  ont  and 
foretold  in  the  writings  of  the  Christian 
dispensation.  In  a  well-known  passage  of 
the  Koran,  Mahomet  himself  aflirms  thst 
Jesus  had  prophesied  of  him  by  the  name 
of  Ahmed,  a  name  radically  the  same  ss 
Mohammed  or  Mahomet  There  can  be 
little  doubt,  as  has  been  often  shown,  that 
this  idea  arose  from  some  confusion  or  ooi^ 
ruption  of  the  text  of  the  pasaage  where 
Christ  promises  the  coming  of  the  Para- 
clete.* Another  passage,  which  has  beea 
often  and  with  real  ingenuity  held  to  refer 
to  Mahomet,  is  the  passage  of  Isaiah  which 
speaks  of  a  chfhiot  of  assea  and  a  chariot 
of  camels ;"t  more  accurately,  it  would 
seem,  a  rider  on  an  ass  and  a  rider  on  a 
cameL"  Syed  Ahmed  has  a  whole  essay, 
an  essay  showing  a  good  deal  of  ingenuity, 
on  the  prophecies  of  Mahomet  containt^d 
in  the  Ola  and  New  Testament.  The 
original  promise  to  Ishmael]:  is  pressed 
into  the  service;  if,  as  Christian  writers 
hold,  the  promise  made  to  Isaac  was  opt 
wholly  temporal,  but  contained  a  promise 
of  spiritual  blessings  also,  then  the  analo- 
gous promise  to  Ishmael  should  also  be 
held  to  take  in  the  spiritual  blessings 
granted  to  the  race  of  Ishmael  by  Mahomet 
coming  of  his  stock.  Mahomet,  again,  is 
the  prophet  whom  the  Lord  was  to  raise 
up  to  the  Israelites  from  among  their 
brethren  like  unto  Moses.§  For  we  are 
expressly  told  that  in  Israel  itself  there 
never  arose  another  prof^et  like  unto 

«  TbipoKhiTOC  might  easily  be  eomipt«d  into 
irspixhrnc,  and  Ahmed  or  ifokamm«d  wovld  § 
fkir  Arabio  translation  of  wepUXuroc.  be 
remembered  that  the  modern  Qreek  pronancUtiaa 
makes  the  liken««s  of  the  words  frapcuA^TOf  and 
nefjUXuToc  stlU  closer,  and  the  Latin  form  /VirS- 
ctitas  shows  that  both  the  aooentual  pronanditloa 
and  the  confhslon  of  V  and  <  had  already  set  In. 

t  liiaiah  xxi.  7.  %  Qeneds  xvU.  31 

$  Deat.  XV.  18. 
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Moses.*  The  brethren  therefore  spoken 
of  mast  be  the  brethren  of  the  stock  of 
Lxhrnael,  and  the  prophet  who  was  to  be 
the  peer  of  the  lawgiver  of  the  Hebrews 
can  be  no  other  than  the  prophet  who  came 
to  be  the  lawgiver  of  the  Arabs.  We  read 
again  that  the  Lord  came  from  Sinai,  and 
shined  forth  from  Paran.f  He  came  from 
Sinai  with  Moses,  and  shined  forth  from 
Paran  —  in  our  Syed's  geography  the 
mountain  of  Mecca  —  with  Mahomet. 
Lastly,  the  Prophet's  own  name  is  found 
both  in  the  Song  of  Solomon  and  the 
prophet  Haggai.  The  "  altogether  lovtly  " 
of  the  one  passage,  the  desire  of  all  na- 
tions "  of  the  other,  contain  in  the  original 
the  Arabian  prophet's  very  name.J  Ma- 
homet is  again  discerned  when  the  Phari- 
sees ask  of  John  the  Baptist  §  whether  he 
is  Christ  or  Elias,  or  that  Prophet  The 
m>ophet  who  is  thus  distinguished  from 
Uhrist  and  Elias  can  be  no  other  than  Ma- 
homet. Lastly,  the  farewell  words  of 
Christ  to  his  disciples  to  abide  in  the  citv 
of  Jerusalem  until  they  be  endowed  with 
power  from  on  high )  does  not  refer  to  the 
coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which,  it  is  ar- 

fued,  had  no  reference  to  a  dwelling  at 
erosalem,  but  referred  to  the  reverence 
wf^ich  was  to  be  shown  to  Jeru'^alem  as 
the  holy  place  and  centre  of  Christian  de- 
votion till  the  reverence  once  paid  to 
Jerusalem  should  be  transferred  to  Mecca. 

These  are  the  arguments  of  an  earnest 
man,  put  forth,  it  is  plain,  in  thorough 
good  f&ixh.  And  we  can  hardly  blame  the 
eagerness  of  Syed  Ahmed  to  see  prophe- 
cies of  Mahomet  in  such  passages  as  we 
have  just  spoken  of,  when  we  think  of  the 
like  eagerness  on  the  part  of  Christian  in- 
terpreters to  see  prophecies  of  Christ  in 
passages  of  the  Old  Testament  where 
there  is  nothing,  either  in  the  words  of  the 
original  or  in  any  New  Testament  refer- 
ence, to  lead  us  to  put  such  a  meaning 
upon  them.  We  should  be  still  more  curi- 
ous to  see  how  the  Syed  would  deal  with 
those  passages  in  the  life  of  his  Prophet 
which  are  the  greatest  stumbling-blocks  to 
Western  writers  who  are  anxious  to  do 
jnstice  to  him.  As  we  said  a  little  time 
back,  we  place  the  beginning  of  Mahomet*s 

•  Deut.  xxxiT.  10. 

t  Deut.  zxxiil.  2.  Habakkok  ill.  8 

t  In  the  oriffiiud  of  (^aoticl€t  (v.  16)  ''Tea,  He 
to  altogether  lovely.'*  the  word  Mohammadim  cer- 
tainly stands  out  very  plainly.  So  in  Haggai  (U.  7), 
whaf  vre  translate  the  "  desire  of  all  nations  "  Is 
Hcmdath  cai4iaffoim.  Bat  if  we  were  to  And  Mo- 
hammed or  Ahmed  wherever  there  to  a  word  de- 
rived fh>m  that  root  the  llat  would  l>e  somewhat 
long,  and  the  Prophet  might  be  landed  in  the  region 
of  Syrian  idolatry.  See  l>ani«l  xi.  87. 

I  8.  John  i  a»-96.        I  8.  Luke  xxiv.  4». 
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falling  away  at  the  time  when  he  first  came 
into  contact  with  the  other  monotheistic 
creeds.  We  do  not  doubt  his  sincerity 
either  then  or  at  any  other  stage,  but  it 
does  seem  to  us  that  from  that  stage  his 
career  begins  to  be  mixed  up  with  ordi- 
nary, sometimes  unworthy,  human  motives. 
This  in  no  way  disproves  his  sincerity. 
Indeed,  his  full  confidence  in  his  own  mis- 
sion might  often  lead  him  astray;  once 
accustomed  to  think  of  himself  as  an  in- 
strument in  the  hands  of  God,  to  look  on 
all  his  sayings  and  actions  as  prompted  by 
Grod,  he  would,  in  his  later  days,  easily 
come  to  look  on  the  most  truly  earthly 
workings  of  his  own  heart  as  no  less  di- 
vine than  the  call  which  bade  him  go  forth 
and  proclaim  the  unity  of  God  to  the  idol- 
ators.  The  strange  power  which  roan  has 
of  controUing  his  own  belief,  of  persuading 
himself  of  the  truth  and  righteousness  of 
whatever  he  finds  it  convenient  to  deem 
true  and  righteous,  would  in  the  case  of 
Mahomet  acquire  a  tenfold  strength  from 
the  mere  conviction  that  he  was  divinely 
guided,  from  the  habit  of  looking  on  his 
own  words  as  the  words  of  God  and  on 
the  impulses  of  his  own  heart  as  divine 
commands.  In  this  way  we  shall  find  no 
need  to  believe  that,  even  in  his  worst 
actions,  he  ever  descended  to  conscious 
imposture.  The  flight  to  Medina  was  the 
beginning  of  Mahometanism  as  part  of  the 
history  of  the  world,  but  it  was  also  the 
beginning  of  a  distinct  fall  in  the  personal 
character  of  its  founder.  The  preacher  of 
righteousness  now  appealed  to  the  sword. 
Had  he  not  done  so,  it  may  he  that  his  re- 
ligion would  have  died  out,  and  Islam 
might  have  been  remembered  only  by  cu- 
rious inquirers  into  the  history  of  human 
thought.  But,  looking  at  the  man's  own 
moral  being,  from  the  moment  of  bis  ap- 
peal to  the  sword  he  fell  away  from  the 
righteousness  of  his  earlier  days. 
stooped  from  the  rank  of  a  religions  teach- 
er to  the  rank  of  one  of  the  ordinary  pow- 
ers of  the  world.  He  put  on  the  charac- 
ter of  a  statesman  and  a  warrior ;  he  ex- 
posed himself  to  the  temptations  which 
beset  either  character,  and  he  learned  to 
practise  the  baser  aa  well  as  the  nobler 
arts  of  both.*  It  may  be  that  neither 
character  snitedhim ;  it  may  be  that,  as  his 
last  biographer  hints,  be  would  utterly  have  • 
failed  in  both  ofaaraoters,  had  he  not  been 

•  "  Doob  dem-groff j>ten  Feind  aller  Togend  Iconnta 
anch  sie  am  Knde  nioht  widerstehen.  Ato  er  im 
Madyna  lo  Maobt  gelangt  war,  veriluebtigte  sie  sleh 
«nd  er  wnrde  sum>vollostijren  Tbeokraten  nnd  bint- 
dorstiren  Tyrannen  — Pabst  ond  Konlg."  Spraiger 
l.p.  860.  Tbtotofomawhatitroag. 
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able  to  lean  on  the  mild  wisdom  of  Abou- 
Bekr  and  on  the  warlike  might  of  Omar 
and  Khaled.*  In  his  wars  he  certainly 
showed  in  his  own  person  bnt  little  of  mil- 
itary skill  and  not  mach  of  personal  cour- 
age. It  was  indeed  but  seldom  that  he 
himself  mingled  in  the  fight  The  new 
Moses  was  for  the  most  part  content  to 
trust  the  cause  of  the  Lord  to  the  arm  of 
the  new  Joshua.  Tet  it  may  be  that  he 
knew  where  his  strength  lay ;  when  in  sym- 
bolic act  the  Prophet  threw  the  dust  to- 
wards the  enemy  at  Bedr  with  the  prayer, 
•*  May  their  faces  be  confounded,"  ho  did 
more  for  the  success  of  the  day  than  if  he 
had  used  the  subtlest  tactics  or  displayed 
the  most  heroic  courage  in  his  own  person. 
It  may  haye  been,  as  it  is  also  argued, 
weakness  to  show  the  trust  and  favour 
which  he  showed  to  late  and  unwilling 
conyerts,  who  were  doubtless  only  wait- 
ing a  favourable  moment  to  fall  away. 
Tet  it  was  in  the  spirit  of  the  highest  wis- 
dom, of  that  daring  which  is  oft-times  the 
truest  prudence  —  it  was  in  the  spirit  of 
a  leader  who  could  read  the  hearts  of  the 
men  he  led  —  that  Mahomet  won  back  his 
discontented  followers,  the  Helpers  of  his 
earlier  days,  by  the  sublime  appeal  that  he 
had  given  the  thinzs  of  earth  to  the  men 
who  cared  for  the  things  of  earth,  but  to 
them  he  had  given  the  higher  gift  that  the 
Prophet  of  wd  had  come  to  dwell  among 
them.  Appeals  somewhat  of  the  same 
kind  are  recorded  of  mere  worldly  leaders, 
of  Alexander  and  of  Caesar ;  but  no  chal- 
lenge of  mere  human  loyalty  could  have 
called  forth  such  a  burst  of  passionate  re- 
morse as  when  the  Helpers  with  one 
voice  answered,  with  tears  running  down 
their  beards,  that  they  were  content  with 
the  lot  which  their  Prophet  ^ave  thera.f 

This  and  many  other  incidents  in  the 
latter  life  of  Mahomet  show  that  to  the  last 
the  old  spirit  had  not  wholly  forsaken  him, 
and  to  the  last  ho  retained  most  of  the  per- 
sonal virtues  with  which  he  set  out.  His 
heart  may  have  been  led  astray  by  the  ac- 
quisition of  power ;  but  he  was  at  least  sat- 
isfied with  the  reality  of  power ;  he  rose  high 
above  the  temptation  to  which  so  many 
men  who  have  risen  to  power  have  yielded, 
the  fascination  of  the  mere  titles  and  trap- 
pings and  gewgaws  of  princely  state.  The 
Prophet  to  the  last  kept  up  his  old  sim- 
plicity of  life,  his  faithfulness  in  friendship, 
his  kindness  and  thoughtfnlness  towards 
all  men,  his  boundless  liberality,  which 
sometimes  left  himself  and  his  household 

•  iwd..i«n. 

t  See  the  deaoriptloii  of  this  wonderM  seeiA  9m 
Unit,  It.  158. 


to  be  dependent  on  the  gifts  of  others. 
Yet  his  policy  was  now  of  the  earUi, 
earthy;  in  becoming  a  ruler  and  a  war- 
rior he  had  become  a  man  of  craft  and  a 
man  of  blood.   There  is  perhapa  none 
among  those  actions  of  Mahonaet  which 
we  condemn  for  which  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  find  a  precedent  or  an  example  in 
the  old  dispensation.   Bnt  the  man  who 
professed  to  be  the  teacher  of  a  system 
purer  than  the  Gospel  ought  not  to  have 
fallen  back  upon  the  lower  level  of  the 
Law.   When  Mahomet  first    drew  the 
sword  against  the  unbelievers,  lie  might 
plead  that  he  was  but  like  the  Hebrew 
nghting  his  way  into  the  land  of  promise. 
But  to  walk  in  the  path  of  the  elder  J«ns 
was  a  falling  back  from  the  teaching  of 
Him  who  warned  his  followers  that  tiiey 
who  took  the  sword  should  perish  by  Hit 
sword.   When  Mahomet   applauded  as 
heaven-sent   the  judgment'  which  sent 
seven  hundred  captives  to  the  slaughter, 
he  was  but  as  Samuel  hewing  Agag  in 
pieces  before  the  Lord,  or  as  Ellas  biddins 
that  none  of  the  prophets  of  Baal  shoulu 
escape.   But  to  walk  in  the  path  of  Sam- 
uel and  Elias  was  a  falling  back  from  the 
teaching  of  Him  who  declared  that  His 
kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,  and  who 
forbade  His  servants  to  fisht  that  He 
might  not  be  delivered  to  Hia  enemies. 
When  Mahomet  sent  forth  his  emissaries 
on  errands  of  secret  slaughter,  he  might 
deem  himself  to  be  bnt  wielding  the  dag- 
gar  of  Ehud  or  the  hammer  of  JaeU  bat 
weapons  like  those  had  been  cast  away  for 
ever  at  the  bidding  of  Him  who  healed  the 
wound  of  the  man  who  was  sent  to  seise 
Him.   The  general  clemency  and  magna- 
nimity of  A&homet,  above  all  in  the  great 
day  of  his  entry  into  his  native  city,  stand 
forth  in  marked  and  honourable  contrast 
to  the  common  horrors  of  Eastern  war- 
fare.  But  there  was  something  mean  in 
excepting  from  the  general  itmnesty  a  few 
persons,  and  some  of  them  women,  who 
had  specially  kindled  his  wrath  by  person- 
al gibes  and  sarcasms  on  himself.   And  in 
the  bloodiest  scene  of  all,  in  the  massacre 
of  the  Jewish  tribe  of  the  Koreitza,  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken,  he  showed 
somewhat  of  low  craft   when  he  de- 
clined to  pronounce  any  sentence  himself^ 
and  left  tne  bloody  judgment  to  be  pro- 
nounced by  another,  whom  he  knew  to  hear 
the  bitterest  personal  hatred  towards  the 
victims.*  Yet  even  here  we  see  a  siwit 
not  widely  different  from  that  of  the  dying 
King  who  left  the  mandate  to  his  son  to 

•  S«e  the  dfMriytioD  la  Mntr«  lii  S7B. 
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lyring  down  to  the  grave  with  blood  the 
lioar  haira  of  those  to  whose  safety  his 
own  oath  was  pledged. 

One  aspect  more  of  the  Prophet's  life 
we  must  examine,  an  aspect  which  some 
later  writers  seem  disposed  to  slur  over, 
l>at  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
l>riDg  into  prominence  in  order  to  gain  i 
%Tne  and  complete  yiew  of  his  character, 
What  Mr.  Froude  says  of  Henry  VIII.  is 
yet  more  truly  to  be  said  of  Mahomet, 
that  he  ought  to  haye  liyed  in  a  world 
ftt)m  which  women  were  shut  out.  We 
xnay  truly  say  that  Mahomet  practised  all 
the  moral  yirtues  but  one.    And  that  one 
he   practised  when  temptations  to  its 
breach  must  haye  been  strongest,  and  fell 
away  only  at  an  age  when  many  sinners 
have  reformed.   It  is  useless  to  defend 
the  sexual  laxity  of  Mahomet  by  saying 
that  he  was  neither  better  nor  worse 
than  the  usual  morality  of  his  own  age 
and  country.   The  preacher  of  a  religious 
reform  ou?ht  to  nse  aboye  the  usual 
morality  of  his  age  and  country,  and  Ma- 
homet, at  one  time  of  his  life,  showed  that 
he  could  rise  aboye  it.    The  youth  of  Ma- 
homet was,  according  to  all  our  eyidence, 
a  youth  of  temperance,  soberness,  and 
chastity,  and  not  a  breath  of  scandal  rest- 
ed on  his  married  life  passed  during  twen- 
ty years  with  a  woman  old  enough  to  be 
his  mother.   The  mauners  of  his  country 
allowed  both  polygamy  and  concubinage, 
but  no  riyal,  whether  wife  or  slaye,  ever 
disturbed  the  declining  years  of  Khadijah. 
Now  that  the  temperament  of  Mahomet 
was  from  the  first  ardent  and  yoluptuous, 
that  this  long  period  of  yirtuous  liying 
must  haye  been  the  result  of  a  hard  strug- 
gle with  his  lower  nature,  we  haye  a  singu- 
Uir  proof  in  the  nature  of  his  reyelations. 
It  is  the  oldest  of  charges  against  Mahom- 
et that  he  promised  his  followers  a  para- 
dise of  sensual  delights.     The  charge 
might  indeed  be  made  part  of  a  larger 
one.   The  contrast  between  the  Grospel 
and  the  Koran,  is  nowhere  more  strongly 
marked  than  in  the  yeil  which  the  Gospel 
throws  oyer  all  details  as  to  the  next 
world,  when  compared  with  the  minute- 
ness with  which  the  Koran  dweUs  alike  on 
its  rewards  and  its  punishments.   And  the 
special  charge  against  Mahomet  of  hold- 
ing out  sensual  promises  to  his  disciples  is 
a  charge  which  cannot  be  got  oyer  except 
by  the  daring  apologetics  of  certain  Mus- 
Bulman  doctors,  who  maintain  that  the 
bouris  of  Paradise  are  to  be  taken  figu- 
ratiyely,  like  those  passages  of  the  New 
Testament  which,  taken  literally,  seem  to 
promise  eating  and  drinking  among  the 


delights  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  But, 
eyen  if  we  accept  this  desperate  shift,  a 
symbolism  of  this  kind,  so  dangerous,  to 
say  the  least,  for  ordinary  belieyers,  could 
haye  sprung  only  from  an  imagination 
which  dwelt  perhaps  all  the  more  on 
pleasures  from  which   a  yirtuous  effort 
of  continence  had  forbidden.   It  is  a  strik- 
ing fact  that  those  passages  in  the  Koran 
which  go  into  any  detail  on  this  perilous 
subiect  all  come  from  the  hand  of  the  faith- 
ful husband  of  Khadijah,  while  the  owner 
of  the  well-stocked  harem  of  Medina 
speaks  only  once  or  twice  in  a  cursory  way 
of  any  presence  of  women  in  the  next 
world.   At  the  earlier  time  Mahomet  may 
haye  seemed  to  himself  to  deserye  a  future 
reward  for  his  present  yirtuous  effort. 
Yet  the  man  who  was  capable  of  that 
yirtuous  effort  for  so  long  a  time  —  an  ef- 
fort made,  as  it  would  seem,  out  of  respect 
and  gratitude  towards  the  woman  who 
had  made   his  fortunes  —  could  surely 
haye  prolonged  that  effort,  if  only  to  keep 
up  the  dignity  and  consistency  of  hi3  own 
character.    A  man  who  had  so  long  liyed 
a  chaste  life,  and  who  on  eyery  other  point 
was  an  ascetic  —  a  man  who,  on  this  yery 
point  of  sexual  morality,  was  in  his  own 
age    and    country  a  reformer  —  surely 
should  not,  to  say  the  yery  least,  haye 
proclaimed  for  himself  exemptions  from 
the  laws  which  he  laid  down  for  others. 
In  itfielf,  the  polygamy  and  concubinage 
of  Mahomet  was  no  worse  than  the  polyga- 
my and  concubinage  of  the  patriarchs  un- 
der the  Old  Law.   It  was  far  better  than 
the  unrestrained  licence  of  not  a  few 
Christian  Kings.   The  female  companions 
of  the  Prophet  were  at  least  his  own  ac- 
knowledged wiyes  and  slayes;  there  was 
no  fear  of  either  yiolence  or  seduction  to- 
wards the  wiyes  and  daughters  of  his  fol- 
lowers.   The  law  of  Mahomet  is  strict 
against  adultery  and  fornication  in  his  own 
sense  of  those  words,  and  on  these  heads 
the  practice  of  the  Prophet  was  in  full 
conformity  with  his  own  teaching.  -  Yet 
in  Mahomet's  relations  to  women  we  can- 
not but  see  a  distinct  fall,  both  from  the 
standard  of  the  Gospel  and  from  the 
standard  of  his  own  early  life.    In  the 
tale  of  Zeyd  and  Zeinab  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct fall  from  the  commandment  of  the 
old  Law  which  forbids,  not  only  the  act  of 
adultery,  but  the  mere  coyeting  of  the 
wife  of  another.   The  faithful  rreedman 
diyorced  his  wife  as  soon  as  a  seemingly 
inyoluntary  expression  of  the  Prophet 
showed  that  her  beauty  had  found  favour 
in  his  eyes.   But  Arabian  manner!)  looked 
on  marriage  ^ith  the  widow  or  diyorced 
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wife  of  a  freedman,  an  artificial  son,  as 
saTouring  of  the  guilt  of  incest.  After  a 
time  a  new  revelation  removed  this  scru- 
ple,  and  Zeinab  was  added  to  the  namber 
of  the  Prophet's  wives.  In  the  like  sort 
a  new  revelation  silenced  the  jealous  mur- 
murs of  his  wives  Ayesha  and  Hafsa  when 
Uis  affections  ^trayed  to  Mary,  his  Eg3rp- 
tian  slave, 
tempted  to 


and  blasphemed.  The  real  charge  aranst 
Mahomet  is,  that,  after  the  Gospel  hod 
been  given  to  man,  he  fell  back  on  the  the- 
ology and  morality  of  the  law.  And  the 
effects  of  hia  life  and  teaching  on  the  world 
at  large  have  been  in  close  analogy  to 
his  own  personal  career.  In  his  own  age 
and  country  he  was  the  greatest  of  re- 


was 

Here,  if  anywhere,  we  are  { formers  —  a  reformer  alike  religions,  mor- 
charge  Mahomet  with  con-  al,  and  political.   He  founded  a  nation. 


scions  imposture.  His  sin  in  the  matter  and  he  gave  that  nation  a  religion  and  a 
of  Zeinab  was  at  least  far  less  than  the  jurisprudence  which  were  an  unspeakable 
sin  of  David  in  the  matter  of  Bathsheba.  j  advance  on  anything  which  that  nation 
But  David   sinned   and   repented ;  he  |  had  as  yet  accepted.    He  swept  away 


poured  forth  his  soul  in  a  psalm  of  peni- 
tence, while  Mahomet  was  ready  with 
ji  revelation  to  reprove  himself,  not  for 
his  guilty  passion,  but  for  the  delay  of 
its  gratification.  Yet  even  here  we  are 
not  inclined  to  believe  that  Mahomet  wit- 
tingly invented  a  sanction  for  his  own 
weakness  and  sin.  The  abiding  belief  in 
his  own  misftion,  combined  with  the  power 
which  man  ever  has  to  find  excuses  for 
his  own  conduct,  would  lead  him  to  look 
on  those  excuses  as  coming  from  a  divine 
prompting.  But  in  no  case  do  we  see  so 
distinctly  how  utterly  Mahomet  had  fallen 
away  from  the  bright  promise  of  his  first 
years ;  in  no  other  case  had  the  light  with- 
in him  been  so  utterly  turned  into  dark- 
ness :  in  no  case  was  he  so  bound  to  pause 
and  to  reflect  whether  that  could  really  be 
a  revelation  from  on  high  which  took  the 
form  of  an  excuse  for  conduct  which  it  is 
plain  that  his  own  conscience  condemned.* 
We  hold  then  that  Mahomet  was,  from 
the  begiuniug  to  the  end  of  his  career, 
honestly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  own 
mission.  We  hold  also  that,  in  a  certain 
sense,  at  least  in  his  earlier  years,  his  be- 
lief in  his  divine  mission  was  not  ill  found- 
ed. But  we  hold  also  that  he  gradually 
fell  away,  and  that  he  fell  away  mainly 
from  not  taking  due  pains  to  find  out  the 
real  nature  of  the  Christian  revelation. 
When  the  first  downward  step  had  been 
taken,  the  other  steps  of  the  downward 
course  were  easy.  The  prophet  of  truth 
and  righteousness,  the  asserter  of  the 
unity  of  God  against  the  idols  of  the 
Kaaba  sank  to  tke  level  of  an  earthly 
conqueror,  extending  the  bounds  of  his 
dominion  by  the  sword.  He  died  while 
waging  war  to  force  his  own  imperfect 
system  on  those  who,  amid  all  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  Christianity  of  those  days, 
still  held  truths  which  he  had  rejected 


*  Springer,  always  fbnd  of  traolag  thin 
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idolatry;  he  enforced  the  practice  of  a 
purer  morality ;  he  lightened  the  yoke  of 
the  slave;  he  even  raised  the  condition 
of  the  weaker  sex.  If  he  had  done  nothing 
but  wipe  away  the  frightful  practice  of 
burying  female  children  alive,  he  would 
not  have  lived  in  vain  in  his  own  land  in 
his  own  age.   But  when  his  system  passed 
the  borders  of  the  land  in  which  it  waa  so 
great  a  reform,  it  became  the  greatest  of 
curses  to  mankind.      The  main  cause 
which  has  made  the  religion  of  Mahomet 
exercise  so  blighting  an  influence  on  every 
land  where  it  has  been  preached  is  beeaase 
it  is  an  imperfect  system  standing  in  Uie 
way  of  one  more  perfect.   I4am  has  in  it 
just  enough  of  good  to  hinder  the  recep- 
tion of  greater  good.     When  Islam  is 
preached  to  a  tribe  of  savage  heathen, 
its  acceptance  is  in  itself  an  unmixed 
blessing.    But  it  is  a  blessing  which  cuts 
off  all  hope  of  the  reception  of  a  greater 
blessing;  the  heathen,  m  his  utter  dark- 
ness, is  frtr  more  likely  to  accept  the  faith 
of  Christ  than  the  Mohametui  in  his  state 
of  half  enlightenment.    In  all  the  lands 
where  Islam  has  been  preached,  it  has 
regulated  and  softened  many  of  the  evils 
of  earlier  systems.   But  in  regulating  and 
softening  them  it  hits  established  them 
for  ever.   The  New  Testament  nowhere 
forbids  slavery ;  it  can  hardly  be  said  to 
contain  any  direct  prohibition  of  polyg- 
amy.  Preached  as  the  Gospel  was  to  snb- 
jects  of  the  Roman  Empire,  among  whom  a 
frightful  licentiousness  was  rife,  but  among 
whom  legal  polygamy  was  unheard  ot  there 
was  little  need  to  enlarge  on  the  subject 
But  it  is  plain  that  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tian purity  would  of  themselves,  without 
any  direct  precept,  hinder  polygamy  from 
becoming  the  law  of  any  Christian  land. 
But  Islam,  by  the  very  fact  of  regulating 
and  restraining  the  licence  of  its  own  na- 
tive land,  has  made  polygamy  the  abiding 
law  of  every  Mahometan  people.  The 
Gospel  nowhere  forbids  slavery;  but  it 
lays  down  precepts  whose  spirit  is  inoon- 
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sistent  with  daverj,  and  which  have,  after 
a  long  struggle,  succeeded  in  rooting  out 
slaverj  from  all  European,  and  from  most 
Christian  lands.  But  Islam,  by  the  yeiy 
fact  of  enforcing  justice  and  mercy  for 
the  slave,  has  perpetuated  the  existence 
of  slavery  among  all  its  disciples.  Chris- 
tianity, by  giving  no  civil  precepts  has 
remained  capable  of  adapting  itself  to 
every  form  of  government,  to  every  state 
of  society.  Islam,  by  enforcing  a  code 
of  precepts  which  were  a  vast  reform  at 
Mecca  and  Medina  in  the  seventh  century, 
has  condemned  all  the  lands  of  its  obedi- 
ence to  abide  in  a  state  of  imperfect  civ- 
ilization. Christianity  lays  down  no  rule 
as  to  the  relations  of  the  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  powers;  it  lays  down  no  rule 
as  to  the  political  and  civil  dealings  of  its 
disciples  with  men  of  other  creeds.  Islam, 
by  attaching  the  civil  power  to  its  relig- 
ious head  has  condemned  all  Mahometan 
nations  to  abiding  despotism;  by  enjoin- 
ing the  toleration  of  the  unbeliever  on 
certain  fixed  conditions,  it  hinders  the  es- 
tablishment of  real  religious  eouality  in 
any  land  where  it  is  dominant,  it  is  easy, 
by  picking  out  the  brightest  spots  in  the 
history  of  Islam  and  the  darkest  spots  in 
the  history  of  Christendom,  to  draw  an 
attractive  picture  of  the  benefits  which 
Islam  has  given  to  the  world.  It  is  easy, 
by  shutting  our  eyes  to  the  existence  of 
the  Eastern  Rome,  to  persuade  ourselves, 
not  only  that  science  and  art  made  great 
advances  in  the  hands  of  the  Mahometan 
disciples  of  Byzantium,  but  that  they 
formed  an  actual  monopoly  in  their  hands. 
It  is  easy,  by  dwelling  on  the  splendours 
of  Bagdad  and  Coraova,  to  forget  the 
desolation  of  Africa,  the  trampling  under 
foot  for  so  many  ages  of  the  national  life 
of  Persia.  It  is  easy  to  show  that  the 
teaching  of  Islam  was  in  itself  far  better 
than  the  idolatry  of  India,  better  even 
than  the  shape  which  the  creed  of  Zoroas- 
ter had  taken  in  later  times.  Nay,  it  may 
be  that,  in  some  times  and  places,  Islam 
may  have  been  felt  as  kindling  a  truer 
^iritual  life  than  some  of  the  forms  of 
dorrupted  Christianity.  But  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  the  same  corruptions 
which  had  already  crept  into  Christianity 
crept,  in  their  own  time,  into  Islam  also. 
The  mystic  superstition  of  the  Persian, 
the  saint-worship  of  the  Turk,  have  fallen 
as  far  away  from  the  first  teaching  of  the 
P^phet  of  Arabia  as  any  form  of  Chris- 
tiamty  has  fallen  away  from  the  first 
teaching  of  the  Gospel.  But  let  it  be  that, 
in  all  heathen  and  even  in  some  Christian 
lauds,  Isbim  in  its  first  and  best  days  ap- 


peared as  a  reform.  Still  it  is  a  reform 
which  has  stifled  all  other  reforms.  It  is 
a  reform  which  has  chained  down  every 
nation  which  has  accepted  it  at  a  certain 
stage  of  moral  and  political  growth.  As 
such,  this  system  of  imperfect  truth  must 
ever  be  the  greatest  hindrance  in  the 
way  of  more  perfect  truth.  Because  Islam 
comes  nearer  to  Christianity  than  any 
other  false  system,  because  it  comes  ne^er 
than  any  other  to  satisfying  the  wants  of 
man's  spiritual  nature,  for  that  very  reason 
it  is,  above  all  other  false  systems,  pre-emi- 
nently anti-christian.  It  is,  as  it  were,  the 
personal  enemy  and  rival  of  the  faith,  dis- 
puting on  equal  terms  for  the  same  prize. 
It  has  shown  itself  so  in  the  whole  course 
of  history ;  it  must  ^o  on  showinj;  itself 
so,  wherever  the  disciples  of  Mahomet 
cleave  faithfully  to  the  spirit  and  the  let- 
ter of  their  own  law. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  we  may 
do  justice  to  whatever  is  good  in  the  sys- 
tem ;  we  may  admire  whatever  was  good 
in  its  founder.  We  may  lament  that  a 
mafi  who  began  as  so  mighty  an  instru- 
ment of  good  in  his  own  time  should  have 
chans^d  into  an  abiding  instrument  of 
evil  for  all  time.  Still  we  may  admire  the 
personal  virtues  of  the  man,  his  constancy 
m  the  days  of  his  adversity,  his  sublime 
simplicity  in  his  days  of  triumph.  And 
we  can  look  with  sympathy  on  earnest  be- 
lievers in  his  teaching,  who  labour  to  spread 
the  knowledge  of  such  imperfect  truth  as 
they  have  among  those  wno  are  still  fur- 
ther out  off  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
right  way.  If^lam,  we  should  never  forget, 
is  still  a  missionary  religion,  one  which 
still  makes  its  way,  by  persuasion  as  well  as 
by  conquest,  into  the  dark  corners  of  the 
heathen  world.  We  may  sigh  that  the 
preaching  of  an  imperfect  creed  proves 
everywhere  the  greatest  hindrance  to  the 
preachinff  of  a  more  perfect  one ;  we  may 
grudge  uie  successes  of  the  Mahometan 
missionary  which  condemn  beforehand  tb  e 
labours  of  the  Christian  missionary  to 
be  in  vain ;  but  for  the  Mahometan  mis- 
sionary himself,  jici^ng  himself  to  band  on 
to  others  such  light  as  he  himself  has,  we 
can  feel  nothing  but  respect  and  sympa- 
thy. And  we  can  feel  sympathy  too  for 
earnest  believers  in  Islam,  devout  students 
of  the  Koran,  who  have  enough  of  faith  in 
their  own  system,  enough  of  good-will  to- 
wards the  followers  of  rival  systems,  to 
challenge  men  of  rival  creeds  to  meet 
them  on  the  fair  field  of  reasonable  discus* 
sion.  For  our  own  part  in  the  matter,  we 
have  gone  but  little  into  detail ;  we  have 
preferred  to  record  the  impre^ions  which 
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we  hare  drawn  from  the  Koran  and  from 
its  great  German  and  Enzlish  interpreters, 
chiefly  as  bearing  on  the  great  tacts  of 
history,  and  especially  on  the  relations  of 
Islam  to  other  monotheistic  creeds.  But 
we  shall  be  well  pleased  if  we  can  send 
any  in  whom  we  can  awaken  a  wish  to 
study  the  subi'ect  more  in  detail,  to  the 
works  of  Weil  and  Muir,  and  those  who 
are  «more  enduring  to  that  of  Dr.  Sprenger. 
But  we  feel  that  all  that  we  do  we  are  do- 
ing from  an  imperfect  point  of  riew,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  those  who  look  to 
the  history  and  religions  of  the  East  main- 
ly in  their  relation  to  the  European  and 
Christian  world.  But  a  riew  from  the 
side  of  purely  Oriental  learning  can  hard- 
ly fail  to  be  equally  imperfect.  Till  some 
superhuman  genius  shall  unite  in  himself 
the  lore  of  all  ages  and  languages,  scholars 
in  different  branches  must  be  content  to 
interchange  the  ideas  which  they  have 
formed  from  their  several  points  of  view ; 
and  each  one  to  profit  by  the  experience 
of  fellow-labourers  in  other  fields. 


From  The  Cornhill  MaffAzliM. 
STORY  OF  THE  PLEBISCITE. 

TOLD  BT  ONC  OF  THB  8BVBN  MILUON  FIVB  Hinf- 
DBBD  THOUSAND  WHO  VOTSU  "  TBS." 

After  the  passage  of  these  miserable 
creatures,  to  whom  I  gave  a  little  bread  ^ 
though  we  had  scarcely  anv  left^  since  the 
Germans,  only  two  days  before,  had  robbed 
us  of  twenty-seven  loaves,  just  freah  out 
of  the  oven  —  after  this  melancholy  sight, 
we  saw  coming  with  a  terrible  clatter  and 
ringfng  of  sabres,  one  after  the  other, 
three  Prussian  aides-de-camp,  who  were 
announced  to  us :  the  first  a  dolonel,  the 
second  a  general,  and  the  third  I  cannot 
remember  what  —  a  duke,  a  prince,  some- 
thing of  that  kind  1 

It  was  the  colonel  whom  I  had  the  hon- 
our, as  they  call  it,  to  entertain,  Colonel 
Waller,  of  the  10th  regiment  of  Silesian 
grenadiers ;  and  then  foUowed  the  general, 
who  did  me  the  honour  to  sup  at  my  house 
at  my  expense.  This  man's  name  was 
Macha-Cowsky.  They  had  the  pleasure 
of  informing  us  that  that  very  night 
Phalsbourg  was  to  be  thoroughly  shelled. 
Those  gentlemen  are  full  of  the  greatest 
delicacy;  they  imagined  that  this  good 
news  was  going  to  delight  me,  my  wife, 
and  my  daughter  I  , 

The  flag  of  the  Silesian  grenadiers  was 
brought  into  the   colonel's  apartment. 


This  regiment  was  arriving  fr^m  the  Aas- 
trian  frontier ;  it  had  waited  for  the  d> 
olaration  of  neutrality  of  the  good  Catho- 
lics down  there,  to  come  by  rail  and  nnite 
with  the  twelve  army  corps  which  were 
invading  us  with  so  much  glory. 

I  learnt  this  by  overhearing  their  con- 
versation. 

That  was  a  very  bad  night  for  as.  The 
officers  wanted  to  be  waited  on  separately, 
one  after  the  other;  my  poor  wife  w&s 
obliged  to  cook  for  them,  to  bring  thera 
plates,^ in  a  word  to  be  their  serrant; 
and  Gr^del,  in  spite  of  her  indignation, 
was  helping  her  mother,  pale  with  pas- 
sion and  compressing  her  lips  to  keep  it 
down. 

The  general  and  the  colonel  took  then- 
supper  at  nine,  the  aide-de-camp  at  ten! 
and  so  forth  all  the  night  through,  without 
giving  a  thought  to  the  exhaustion  and 
trouble  of  the  poor  women. 

They  were  laughing  a  ffood  deal  over 
what  Monsieur  le  Cure  of  Wilsbourg  had 
said  the  night  before ;  who  had  told  them 
that  th&  misfortunes  of  Napoleon  had 
arisen  from  his  withdrawing  his  troops 
from  Bome,  and  that  whoever  ate  of  the 
Pope  would  burst  asunder  I  " 

They  enjoyed  these  words  and  had  great 
fun  over  them. 

I,  in  my  comer,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  from  a  fool  you  must  expect  nothing 
,but  foolishness. 

At  last  I  dropped  off  to  sleep,  with  my 
head  upon  my  knees;  but  scarcely  had 
daylight  appeared  when  the  house  was 
filled  with  the  ringing  of  spurs  and  steel 
scabbards,  and  above  all  rose  the  load 
voice  of  the  aide-de-camp:  "Where  are 
you,  you  scoundrel!  will  you  come,  ass  I 
fool  I  brute  I  come  this  way,  will  you  V  " 

This  is  the  way  he  called  his  servant  I 
This  is  exactly  the  way  they  treat  their 
soldiers,  who  listen  to  them  gravely,  the 
hand  raised  beside  the  ear,  eyes  looking 
right  before  them,  without  uttering  a 
sound!  He  is  lucky,  too,  if  the  speech 
finishes  without  a  sjnart  box  on  the  ears 
or  a  kick  in  the  rear  1  This  is  what  they 
hope  to  see  us  coming  to  some  day ;  this  is 
what  they  call  instructing  us  in  the  noble 
virtues  of  the  Grermana." 

The  colonel  breakfasted  at  about  five  in 
the  morhing ;  a  company  came  for  the  flag^ 
and  the  regiments  marched  off:  we  were 
very  glad.  When  about  seven  the  bom- 
bardment opened  with  an  awful  crashing 
noise.  Sixty  guns  at  W^em  were  firing 
at  the  same  time. 

The  town  replied :  but  at  half-past  eight 
a  heavy  cloud  of  smoke  was  already  over- 
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lianging  Phal^bourg;  the  heavy  gnns  of 
^he  fortress  only  replied  with  the  more 
spirit ;  the  shells  whizzed,  the  bombs  burst 
upon  the  hill-side,  and  the  thuuders  of  the 
l>aa]n  of  Wilsemberg  roared  and  rolled 
in  echoing  claps  to  the  remotest  ends  of 
Alsace. 

My  wife  and  Gr^del,  seated  opposite 
each  other,  looked  silently  in  each  other's 
faces ;  I  paced  up  and  down  with  my  head 
bowed,  thinking  of  Jacob,  and  of  all  those 
ffood  people  who  at  that  moment  had  be- 
fore their  eyes  the  spectacle  of  their  burn- 
ing houses  and  furniture,  the  fruit  of  their 
fifty  years  of  labour. 

At  ten  I  came  out :  the  dense  column  of 
soQoke  had  spread  wider  and  wider ;  it  ex- 
tended itself  toward  the  hospital  and  the 
church;  it  seemed  like  a  vast  black  flag 
which  drooped  low  from  time  to  time  and 
rose  again  to  meet  the  clouds. 

A  squadron  of  cuirassiers,  and  behind 
them  another  of  hussars,  dashed  past  up 
the  face  of  the  hill ;  but  they  came  down 
again  with  lightning  speed  in  the  direction 
of  Metting,  where  the  Prussian  prince  had 
his  head-quarters. 

The  shells  of  the  sixty  guns  went  on 
their  way  rising  through  the  air  and  fall- 
ing into  the  smoke;  the  bombs  and  the 
shells  from  the  town  dropped  behind  the 
Prussian  batteries,  and  exploded  in  the 
fields. 

The  echoes  could  be  heard  from  the 
Lutzelbourg,  thundering  from  one  moment 
to  another.  The  old  castle  down  below 
must  have  shaken  and  trembled  upon  its 
rock. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  terrible  din  the 
pillage  was  beginning  afresh;  gangs  of 
robbers  were  breaking  from  their  ranks, 
and  whilst  the  officers  were  admiring  the 
burning  town  through  their  field-glasses, 
they  were  running  from  house  to  house, 

Sointing  their  bayonets  at  the  women  and 
emanding  eau-de-vie,  butter,  eggs,  cheese, 
anything  they  expected  to  find  according 
to  the  inspector's  reports.  If  you  kept 
bees,  they  must  have  honey ;  if  you  kept 
poultry,  it  must  be  fowl  or  eggs.  And 
these  brigands  in  bands  of  five  or  six, 
rummaged  and  plundered  everywhere. 
They  commited  other  horrible  deeds  which 
it  is  not  fit  even  to  mention. 

These  are  your  good  old  Gertigian  man- 
ners 1 

And  they  reproach  us  with  our  Turcoe ; 
but  the  Turcos  are  saints  compared  with 
these  filthy  vagabonds,  who  are  still  pol- 
luting our  hospitals. 

Coming  nearer  to  us,  these  robbers 
found  a  man  awaiting  them  firmly  at  his 


door;  I  had  grasped  a  pitchfork,  Gr^del 
stood  behind  with  an  axe.  Then,  having, 
I  suppose,  no  written  order  to  rob,  and 
fearful  lest  my  neighbours  should  come  to 
my  side,  they  sneaked  away  further. 

But  about  eleven,  a  lieutenant,  with  a 
canteen  woman,  came  to  order  me  to  give 
up  to  him  a  few  pints  of  wine ;  sayinff  that 
he  would  pay  me  every  sou,  by-and-bye. 
This  was  a  polite  way  of  robbing ;  for  who 
would  be  such  a  fool  as  to  refuse  credit  to 
a  man  who  has  you  by  the  throat.  I  took 
them  down  to  the  cellar,  the  woman  filled 
her  two  little  barrels,  and  then  they  de- 
parted. 

About  one  the  colonel  returned  at  the 
head  of  his  regiment,  and  advanced  as  far 
as  the  door  without  alighting  from  his 
horse,  asking  for  a  glass  of  wine  and  a 
piece  of  bread,  which  my  wife  presented 
i  him.  He  could  not  stop  another  mo- 
ment. 

I  Scarcely  had  he  left  us,  when  again  the 
canteen-woman's  barrels  had  to  be  re- 
plenished. This  time  it  was  an  ensign, 
who  swore  that  the  debt  should  be  fully 

'  paid  that  very  night.  He  emptied  my 
cask,  and  went  off  with  a  conceited  strut. 

I    Whilst   all   this  was  going  on  the 

'  cannon  were  thundering,  the  smoke  rising 
higher  and  thicker.  The  bombs  from 
Pbsilsbourg  burst  on  the  plateau  of  Ber- 

'  lingen.  At  half-past  four  half  the  town 
was  blazing;  at  five  the  flames  seemed 
spreading  further  yet;  and  the  church 
steeple,  which  was  built  of  stone,  seemed 
still  to  be  standing  erect,  but  as  hollow  as 

!  a  cage ;  the  bells  had  melted,  the  solid 
beams  and  the  roof  fallen  in :  from  a  dis- 

j  tance  of  five  miles  you  could  see  right 
through  it.  About  ten,  the  people  in  our 
village,  standing  before  their  houses  with 

'  clasped  hands,  suddenly  saw  the  flames 
pierce  to  an  immense  height  through  the 
dense  smoke  into  the  sky. 

I  The  cannon  ceased  to  roar.  A  flag  of 
truoe  had  just  gone  forward  once  more  to 
summon  the  place  to  surrender.   But  oar 

,  lads  are  not  of  the  sort  who  give  them- 
selves up ;  nor  the  people  of  Phalsbourg 

!  either :  on  the  contrary,  the  more  the  fire 
consumed,  the  less  they  had  to  lose ;  and, 

I  fortunately,  the  biscuit  and  the  flour  which 
had  been  intended  for  Metz  since  the  bat- 
tle of  Reichshoffen,  had  remained  at  the 
storehouses,  so  that  there  were  provisions 
enough  for  a  long  while.  Only  meat  and 
salt  were  failing:  as  (f  people  with  any 
sense  ought  not  to  have  a  stock  of  salt  in 
every  fortified  town,  kept  safe  in  some  cel- 
lars, enough  to  last  ten  ^ears.  Salt  is  not 
expensive ;  it  never  spoils ;  at  the  end  of  a 
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Century  it  U  found  as  good  as  at  first.  But 
our  commissaries  of  stores  are  so  perfect ! 
A  poor  miller  could  not  presume  to  offer 
this  simple  piece  of  advice.  Yet  the  want 
of  salt  was  the  cause  of  the  worst  sufferings 
of  the  inhabitants  during  the  last  two 
months  of  the  siege. 

The  flag  of  truce  returned  at  night, 
and  we  learnt  that  there  was  no  surren- 
der. 

Then  a  few  more  shells  were  fired, 
which  killed  some  of  those  who  had  al- 
ready left  the  shelter  of  the  casemates  — 
some  women,  and  other  poor  creatures. 
At  last  the  firing  ceased  on  both  side».  It 
was  about  nine.  The  profound  silence 
after  all  this  uproar  seemed  strauge.  I  was 
standing  at  my  own  door  looking  round, 
when  suddenly,  in  the  dark  street,  my 
cousin  appeared. 

"  Is  anybody  there  ?  " 

"No." 

And  we  entered  the  room,  where  were 
GrMel  and  my  wife. 

**  Well,"  said  he,  lau^hinff  and  winking, 
"  our  boys  won't  give  m.  The  command- 
ing officer  is  a  brave  fellow." 

"  Yes,"  said  my  wife,  **  but  what  has  be- 
come of  Jacob  ?  " 

"  Pooh  1  **  said  George,  "  he  is  perfectly 
well.  I  have  seen  very  different  bombard- 
ments from  these ;  at  St  Jean  d*Ulloa  they 
fired  upon  us  with  shells  of  a  hundred-cmd- 
twenty  pounds ;  these  are  only  sizes  and 
twelves.  Well,  after  all,  when  a  man  has 
seen  his  thirtieth  or  fortieth  year,  it  is  a 
good  deal  to  say.  Don't  be  uneasy;  I 
assure  you  that  your  boy  is  quite  well: 
besides  are  not  the  ramparts  the  best 
place  V 

Then  he  sat  down  and  lighted  his 
pipe.  The  blazing  town  sent  out  such  a 
glow  of  light  that  the  shadows  of  our  case- 
ments were  quivering  on  the  illumined  bed 
curtains. 

"  It  is  burning  fiercely,"  said  my  cousin. 
"  How  hot  they  must  be  down  there  I  But 
how  unfortunate  that  the  Archeviller  tunnel 
should  not  have  been  blown  up  1  and  that 
the  orders  of  his  M^esty  did  not  arrive  to 
apply  the  match  to  the  train  that  was  ready 
laid  1  What  a  misfortune  for  France  to 
have  such  an  incompetent  man  at  her 
head  1  The  town  holds  out ;  if  the  tunnel 
had  only  been  blown  up  the  Grermans 
would  have  been  obliged  to  take  the 
townl  The  bombardment  makes  no  im- 
pression; they  would  have  been  obliged 
to  proceed  by  regular  approaches  by  dig- 
ging trenches,  and  then  make  two  or  three 
assaults.  This  would  have  detained  them 
a  fortnight,  three  weeks,  or  a  month ;  and 


during  this  interval,  the  ooontry  might 
have  Silken  breath.  I  know  that  the  Prot- 
sians  have  a  road  by  Forbach  and  Sarre 
Union  to  hold  the  railway  at  Nancy ;  but 
Toul  is  there  1  And  then  there  is  a  wide 
difference  between  marching  on  foot  one 
day's  march,  and  then  another  day's 
march  with  guns,  and  ammunition,  and  all 
sorts  of  provisions  dragging  after  you, 
convoys  to  be  escorted  and  watched  for 
fear  of  sudden  attacks,  and  holding  a  per- 
fect railroad  which  brings  everything 
quietly  under  your  hands  I  Yes,  it  is  in- 
deed a  misfortune  to  be  ruled  by  an  idiot, 
who  has  people  around  him  who  declare  he 
is  an  eagle." 

Thus  spoke  my  cousin ;  and  my  wife  in- 
formed him  that  it  would  please  her  much 
better  to  see  the  Germans  pass  by  than  to 
have  to  entertain  them. 

You  speak  just  like  a  woman,"  answered 
George.  No  doubt  we  are  suffering  loss- 
es ;  but  do  you  suppose  that  France  will 
not  indemnify  us  ?  Do  you  think  we  sh^ 
always  be  having  idiots  and  sycophants 
for  our  deputies  ?  If  we  are  not  paid  for 
this,  who,  m  future,  will  think  of  defend- 
ing his  country?  We  should  all  open  our 
doors  to  the  enemy :  this  would  be  the  de- 
struction of  France.  Get  these  notions 
out  of  your  head,  Catherine,  and  be  snre 
that  the  interest  of  the  individual  is  iden- 
tical with  that  of  the  nation.  Ah  !  if  that 
tunnel  had  been  blown  up  the  Germans 
would  have  been  in  a  very  different  posi- 
tion ! " 

Thereupon,  my  cousin  fixed  his  eyes 
upon  that  unhappy  town,  which  resembled 
a  sea  of  fire ;  out  of  two  hundred  houses, 
fifty-two,  besides  the  churcii,  were  a  prey 
to  the  fiames.  No  noise  could  be  heanl  on 
account  of  the  dintance,  but  sometimes  a 
red  glare  shot  even  to  us,  and  the  moon, 
sailing  through  the  clouds  on  our  left 

Seacefully,  went  on  her  way  as  she  has 
one  since  the  beginning  of  the  world. 
All  the  .  hateful  passions,  all  the  fearful 
crimes  of  men  never  disturb  the  stars  of 
heaven  in  their  silent  paths  1  Geor^ 
having  gazed  with  teeth  set  &nd  hps 
compressed,  left  us  without  another 
woro. 

We  sat  up  all  that  night.  Yon  may  be 
sure  that  no  one  slept  in  the  whole  village ; 
for  every  one  had  there  a  son,  a  brother,  or 
a  friend. 

The  next  day,  the  15th  of  August,  when 
the  morning  mists  had  cleared  away,  the 
smoke  was  rising  still,  but  it  wa^  not  so 
thick.  Then  the  main  body  of  the  German 
army  proceeded  on  their  march  to  Nmcy ; 
and  the  lieutenant  who,  the  night  before. 
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bad  promised  to  pay  me  for  my  wine,  had 
stepped  out  left  foot  foremost  having  for- 
gotten to  saj  good-bye  to  me.  If  the  rest 
of  the  Grerman  officers  are  at  all  like  that 
fellow,  I  would  strongly  recommend  no 
one  ever  to  trust  them  even  with  a  single 
lictrd  on  their  mere  word. 

After  the  departure  of  this  second 
army,  came  the  6th  corps ;  the  next  day, 
Sunday,  and  the  day  after  there  passed 
cayrlay  regiments :  chasseurs,  lancers,  hus- 
sars, brown,  green,  and  black,  without 
number.  They  all  marched  past  us  down 
our  yalley,  and  their  faces  were  towards 
the  interior  of  France.  Yet  there  re- 
mained a  force  of  infantry  and  artillery 
around  Phalsbourg,  at  W^hem,  Vilsbourg, 
at  Biechelberg,  the  Quatre  Vents,  the 
Baraques,  etc  The  rumour  ran  that  they 
were  to  be  reinforced  with  heavier  artil- 
lery, to  lay  regular  siege  to  the  place ;  but 
what  they  had  was  just  sufficient  to  se- 
cure the  railroad,  the  Archeviller  tunnel, 
and  in  our  direction  the  pass  of  the 
Granfthal. 

The  provisions,  the  stores,  the  spare 
horses,  and  the  infantry  followed  the  val- 
ley of  Lutzelbonrg ;  their  cavalry  were  in 
part  following  after  ours. 

Since  that  time  we  have  seen  no  bom- 
bardments, except  on  a  small  scale;  sor- 
ties might  easily  have  been  made  by  the 
townspeople,  for  all  right-minded  people 
would  rather  have  given  their  cattle  to  the 
town  than  see  them  requisitioned  by  the 
Prussians. 

Yes,  indeed,  it  was  those  requisitions 
which  tormented  us  the  most.  Oh  these 
requisitions!  The  seven  or  eight  thou- 
sand men  who  were  blockading  the  town 
lived  at  our  expense,  and  denied  them- 
selves nothing. 

But  a  little  later,  during  the  blockade 
of  Metz,  we  were  to  experience  worse 
miseries  yet. 

viu. 

A  FEW  days  after  the  passage  of  the 
last  squadrons  of  hussars,  we  learnt  that 
the  Phalsburgers  had  made  a  sortie  to 
carry  off  cattle  from  the  Biechelberg.  That 
night  they  might  have  captured  the  whole 
of  the  garrison  of  our  village ;  but  the 
officer  in  command  of  the  party  was  a  poor 
creature.  Instead  of  approaching  in  si- 
lence, he  had  ordered  guns  to  be  fired  at 
two  hundred  paces  from  the  enemy's  ad- 
vanced posts,  to  frighten  the  Prussians  I 
But  they,  in  great  alarm,  had  sprung  out 
of  their  beds,  where  they  lay  fast  nileep, 
and  had  all  decamped,  firing  back  at  our 


men;  and  the  peasants  lost  no  time  in 
driving  their  cattle  into  the  woods. 

From  this  you  may  see  what  notions  our 
officers  had  about  war. 

"The  men  of  ISli,"  said  our  old  for- 
ester, Martin  Eopp,  "  set  to  work  in  a  dif- 
ferent way ;  they  were  sure  to  fetch  back 
bullocks,  cows,  and  prisoners  into  the 
town." 

When  cousin  Greorge  was  spoken  to  of 
these  matters,  he  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  made  no  remark. 

Worse  than  all,  the  Prussians  made  fun 
of  us  unlucky  villagers  of  Bothalp,  calling 
US'' la  grande  nation  r*  But  was  it  our  fault 
if  our  officers,  who  had  almost  all  been 
brought  up  by  the  Jesuits,  knew  nothing 
of  their  profession  ?  If  our  lads  had  been 
drilled,  if  every  man  had  been  compelled 
to  serve,  as  they  are  in  Germany ;  and  if 
every  man  had  been  given  the  post  for 
which  he  was  best  fitt^.  according  to  his 
acquirements  and  his  spirit,  I  don't  think 
the  Prussians  would  have  got  so  much  fun 
out  of  ''lagrande  nation,^' 

This  was  the  only  sortie  attempted  dur- 
ing the  siege.  The  commander,  Talliaut, 
who  had  plenty  of  sense,  was  quite  aware 
that  with  officers  of  this  stamp,  and  sol- 
diers who  knew  nothing  of  drill,  it  was 
better  to  keep  behind  the  ramparts  and  try 
to  live  without  meat. 

About  the  same  time  one  officer  in  com- 
mand of  the  post  of  ihe  Landwehr  at 
W^hem.  the  greatest  drunkard  and  the 
worst  bully  we  have  ever  seen  in  our  part 
of  the  country,  came  to  pay  me  his  first 
visit  along  with  fifteen  men  with  fixed 
bayonets. 

His  obj^t  was  to  requisition  in  our 
village  three  hundred  loaves  of  bread, 
some  hay,  straw,  and  oats  in  proportion. 

In  the  first  place  he  walked  into  my 
mill,  crying  Hallo !  good  morning,  M.  le 
Mairel" 

Seeing  those  bayonets  at  my  door,  a 
fidgetty  feeling  came  over  me. 

"  I  am  come  to  bring  you  a  proclama- 
tion from  his  Migesty  the  King  of  Prussia. 
Bead  that ! " 

And  I  read  the  following  proclamation ;  — 

"We,  William,  King  of  Prsssia,  make 
known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  French 
territory  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III., 
having  attacked  the  Grerman  nation  by 
sea  and  by  land,  whose  desire  was  and  is 
to  live  at  peace  with. France,  has  com- 
pelled OS  to  assume  the  command  of  our 
armies,  and,  consequently  upon  the  events 
of  war,  to  cross  the  Frenoh  frontier ;  but 
that  I  make  war  upon  soldiers  and  not 
upon  French  citiiens,  who  shall  continue 
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to  e^joy  perfect  security,  both  as  regards 
their  persons  and  their  property,  as  long 
as  they  shall  not  themselves  compel  me, 
by  hostile  measures  against  the  German 
troops,  to  withdraw  my  protection  from 
them.". 

"You  will  post  up  this  proclamation," 
•aid  the  lieutenant  to  me,  **upon  your 
door,  upon  that  of  the  mayoralty-office, 
and  upon  the  church  door.  Weill  are 
you  glad  ?  " 

**  Of  course,"  said  I. 

"  Thpn,"  he  replied, "  we  are  good  friends ; 
and  good  friends  must  help  one  another. 
Come,  my  boys,"  he  cried  to  his  soldiers, 
with  a  loud  laugh,  "  come  on  —  let  us  all 
ffo  in.  Here  you  may  fancy  yourselves  at 
home.  You  will  be  refused  nothing. 
Come  in  I " 

And  these  robbers  first  entered  the 
mill ;  then  they  passed  on  into  the  kitchen ; 
from  the  kitchen  into  the  house,  and  then 
they  went  down  into  the  cellar. 

My  wife  and  Gr6del  had  sought  safety 
in  flight. 

Then  commenced  a  regular  organized 
pillage.  They  cleared  out  my  chimney 
of  its  last  hams  and  flitches  of  bacon,  they 
broke  in  niy  last  barrel  of  wine;  they 
opened  my  wardrobe — scenting  down  to 
the  very  bottom  like  a  pack  of  hounds.  I 
saw  one  of  these  soldiers  lay  hands  even 
upon  the  candle  out  of  the  candlestick  and 
stuff  it  into  his  boot. 

One  of  my  lambs  having  begun  to  bleat : 
Hallo  1 cried  the  lieutenant,  Sheep  1 
we  want  mutton.'' 

And  the  infamous  rascals  went  off  to 
the  stable  to  seize  upon  my  sheep. 

When  there  was  nothing  left  to  rob,  this 
gallant  officer  handed  ine  the  list  of  regu- 
lar requisitions,  saying,  We  require  these 
articles.  You  will  bring  the  whole  of 
them  this  very  evening  to  Wdchem,  or  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  repeat  our  visit :  you 
comprehend.  Monsieur  le  Maire?  And, 
especially,  do  not  forget  the  proclamations, 
his  Majesty's  proclamations ;  that  is  of  the 
first  importance,  it  was  our  principal  ob- 
ject in  coming.  Now,  Monsieur  le  Maire, 
au  revoir,  au  revohr  I  '* 

The  abominable  brute  held  out  his  hand 
to  me,  in  its  coarse  leather  glove  —  I 
turned  my  back  upon  him ;  he  pretended 
not  to  see  it,  and  marched  off  in  the  midst 
of  his  soldiers,  all  loaded  like  pack-horses, 
laughing,  munching,  tippling;  for  every 
man  had  filled  his  tin  flask  and  stuflbd  his 
canvas  bag  full. 

Further  on  they  visited  several  of  the 
other  principal  houses^ my  cousin's,  the 
cur^  Daniel's.   They  were  so  loaded  with 


plunder  that,  after  their  last  visit,  tkej 
halted  to  lay  under  requisition  a  horse  sod 
cart,  which  seemed  to  them  handier  thai 
carrying  all  that  they  had  stolen. 

War  is  a  famous  school  for  thieves  and 
brigands;  by  the  end  of  twenty  yean 
mankind  would  be  a  vast  ptick  <^  vil- 
lains. 

Perhaps  this  may  yet  be  our  fate ;  for  I 
remember  that  the  old  school-master  at 
Bouzviller  told  us  that  there  had  been  once 
in  ancient  timts  populous  nations,  richer 
than  we  are,  who  might  have  prospered 
for  thousands  of  years  by  means  of  com- 
merce and  industry,  but  who  had  bet^n  so 
madly  bent  upon  their  own  extermination 
by  means  of  war,  that  their  country  be- 
came at  last  sandy  wastes,  where  not  a 
blade  of  grass  grows  now,  and  nothing  b 
found  but  scattered  rocks. 

This  is  our  impending  fate ;  and  I  fear  I 
may  see  it  before  I  die,  if  such  men  as  Bis- 
marck, Bonaparte,  William,  De  Moltke, 
and  all  those  creatures  of  blood  and  rapine 
do  not  swiftly  meet  with  their  deserved 
retribution. 

The  pillaging  lieutenant  that  I  told  yon 
of  just  now  was  made  a  captain  at  the  end 
of  the  war  —  the  reward  of  his  merit.  I 
cannot  just  now  recollect  his  name ;  but 
when  I  mention  that  he  used  to  roam  from 
village  to  village,  from  one  public  house  to 
another,  soaking  in,  like  a  sand-bank,  wine, 
beer,  and  ardent  spirits ;  that  he  bellowed 
our  songs  like  a  bull-calf;  that  he  used  in 
a  maudlin  way  to  prate  about  little  birds; 
that  he  levied  requisitions  at  random ;  and 
that  he  used  to  return  to  his  quarters 
about  one,  or  two,  or  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  so  intoxicated  that  it  was  incredi- 
ble that  a  human  being  in  such  a  stt«e  could 
keep  his  seat  on  horseback,  and  /et  was 
ready  again  to  begin  next  morning  :  yes,  I 
need  but  mention  these  circumstances,  and 
everybody  will  recognize  in  a  nunute  the 
big  German  brute ! 

The  other  Landwehr  officers,  in  com- 
mand at  Wilsberg,  Quatre  Vents,  Mittel- 
bronn,  and  elsewhere,  were  scarcely  better. 
After  the  departure  of  the  princes,  the 
dukes,  and  the  barons,  these  men  looked 
upon  themselves  as  the  lords  of  the  land. 
Every  day  we  used  to  hear  of  fresh  crimes 
committed  by  them  upon  poor  defenceless 
creatures.  One  day  at  Mittelbronn,  they 
shot  a  poor  idiot  who  had  been  running 
barefoot  in  the  woods  for  ten  years,  hurt- 
ing nobody;  the  next  day,  at  WiUberg, 
they  stripped  naked  a  poor  boy  i^  ho  un- 
fortunately had  come  too  near  ihtAr  bat* 
teries,  and  the  officer  himselk  vith  his 
heavy  boots,  kicked  him  tiU  the  bleed 
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ran ;  and  then,  at  the  Quatre  Vents,  they 
pulled  out  of  the  cellar  two  feeble  old 
men,  and  exposed  them  two  days  and 
nights  to  the  rain  and  the  cold,  threaten- 
ing to  kill  them  if  they  did  but  stir ;  they 

Kiilaged  oxen,  sheep,  hay,  straw,  smashed 
irniture,  burst  in  windows,  day  after  day, 
for  the  mere  pleasure  of  killing  and  de- 
stroying. 

Sometimes  they  found  amusement  in 
threatening 'to  make  the  cur^s  and  the 
maires  drive  the  cattle  Which  they  them- 
selves had  lifted.  And  as  ^he  Germans 
enjoy  the  reputation  with  us  of  being 
very  learned,  I  feel  bound  to  declare  that 
I  have  never  seen  one,  whether  officer  or 
private,  with  a  book  in  his  hand. 

Cousin  George  said,  with  good  reason, 
that  all  their  learning  bears  upon  their 
military  profession:  the  spy  system,  and 
the  study  of  maps  for  officers,  and  disci- 
pline under  corporal  punishment  for  the 
rest.  The  only  clear  notion  thev  have  in 
their  heads  is  that  they  must  obey  their 
chiefs  and  gravely  receive  slaps  in  the  face. 

The  young  men  employed  in  trade  are 
great  travellers.  They  get  information 
in  other  countries;  they  rre  sly;  they 
never  answer  questions;  they  are  good 
servants,  and  cheap ;  but  at  the  first  signal, 
back  they  go  to  get  kicked;  and  they 
think  nothing  of  shooting  their  old  shop- 
mates,  and  those  whose  bread  they  have 
been  eating  for  years. 

In  their  country  some  are  born  to  dap, 
others  to  be  slapped.  They  regard  this  as 
a  law  of  nature :  a  man  is  honourable  or 
not  according  as  he  may  be  the  son  of  a 
nobleman  or  a  tradesman,  a  baron  or  a 
workman.  With  them,  the  less  honoura- 
ble the  man,  the  better  the  soldier ;  he  is 
only  expected  to  obey,  to  black  boots,  and 
to  rub  down  the  officer's  horse  when  he  is 
ordered ;  a  banker's,  or  a  rich  citizen's  son 
obeys  just  like  any  one  else  I  Hence  there 
is  no  doubt  that  their  armies  are  well  dis- 
ciplined. George  said  that  their  superior 
officers  handled  a  hundred  thousand  men 
with  greater  ease  than  ours  could  manage 
ten  thousand,  and  that,  for  that  purpose, 
less  talent  was  needed.  No  doubt  I  If  I, 
who  am  only  a  miller,  had  by  chance  been 
born  King  of  Prussia,  I  should  lead  them 
all  by  the  bridle,  like  my  horses,  and 
better.  I  should  simply  be  careful,  on  the 
eve  of  any  difficult  enterprise,  to  consult 
two  or  three  clever  fellows,  who  should 
clear  up  my  ideas  for  me,  and  engage  in 
my  service  highly  educated  young  men  to 
look  after  affairs.  Then  the  machine  would 
act  of  itself,  just  like  my  mill,  where  the 
cogs  work  into  each  other  without  troub- 


ling me.  The  machinery  does  everything 
—  genius,  good  sense,  and  good  feeling  are 
not  wanted. 

These  ideas  have  come  into  my  mind, 
thinking  upon  what  I  have  observed  since 
the  opening  of  this  campaign ;  and  this  is 
why  I  say  we  must  have  discipline,  to  play 
this  game  over  again ;  only,  as  the  French 
possess  the  sentiment  of  honour,  they  must 
be  made  to  understand  that  he  who  has 
no  discipline  is  wanting  in  honour,  and  be- 
travs  his  country.  Then,  without  kicking 
and  slappiuff,  we  shall  obtain  discipline; 
we  may  handle  vast  masses,  and  shall  beat 
the  Grermans,  as  we  have  done  hundreds  of 
times  before. 

These  things  should  be  taught  in  every 
school,  and  the  schools  should  be  number- 
less ;  at  the  very  head  of  the  Catechism 
should  be  written  — "  The  first  virtue  of 
the  citizen  under  arms  is  obedience ;  the 
man  who  obeys  not  is  a  coward,  a  traitor 
to  the  Republic." 

These  were  my  thoughts;  and  now  I 
continue  my  story. 

After  the  passage  of  the  German  armies, 
our  unhappy  country  was,  as  it  were, 
walled  round  with  a  rampart  of  silence ; 
for  all  the  men  who  were  blockading  Phals- 
bourg,  and  the  few  detachments  which 
were  still  passing  with  provisions,  stores 
flocks  of  sheep,  and  herds  of  oxen  through 
the  valley,  were  under  orders  not  to  speak 
to  us,  but  leave  us  to  the  influence  of  fear. 
We  received  no  more  newspapers,  no  more 
letters,  nor  the  least  fragment  of  intelli- 
gence from  the  interior.  We  could  hear 
the  bombardment  of  Strasbourg  when  the 
wind  blew  from  the  Rhine.  All  was  in 
flames  down  there ;  but,  as  no  one  dared 
to  come  and  go,  on  account  of  the  enemy's 
posts  placed  at  every  point,  nothing  was 
known.  Melancholy  and  grief  were  killing 
us.  No  one  worked.  What  was  the  use 
of  working,  when  the  bravest,  the  most  in- 
dustrious, the  most  thrifty  saw  the  f^uit  of 
their  labour  devoured  by  innumerable 
brigands?  Men  almost  regretted  having 
done  their  duty  bv  their  children,  depriv- 
ing themselves  of  necessaries,  to  feed  in 
the  end  such  base  wretches  as  these. 
They  would  say :  "  Is  there  any  justice  left 
in  the  world  V  Are  not  upright  men,  ten- 
der mothers  of  families,  and  dutiful  child- 
ren, fools  ?  Would  it  not  be  better  to  be- 
come thieves  and  rogues  at  once  ?  Do  not 
all  the  rewards  fall  to  the  brutish?  Are 
not  those  hypocrites  who  preach  religion 
and  mercy  ?  Our  only  duty  is  to  become 
the  strongest.  Well,  let  us  be  the  strong- 
est; let  UB  pass  over  the  bodies  of  our 
fellow-creaturesy  who  hav^  done  ub  no 
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harm ;  let  lu  spy,  cheat,  and  pillage :  if  we 
are  the  stroDgest,  we  shall  be  in  the  right." 

Here  is  the  lif^t  of  the  requisitions,  made 
in  the  poorest  cabins,  for  every  Prussian 
who  was  lodged  there :  judge  what  must 
have  been  our  misery. 

"  For  every  man  lodging  with  you,  you 
will  have  to  furnish  daily  750  grammes  of 
bread,  500  grammes  of  meat,  250  grammes 
of  coffee,  60  srammes  of  tobacco,  or  five 
cigars,  a  half  litre  of  wine,  or  a  litre  of 
beer,  or  a  tenth  part  of  a  litre  of  eau-de- 
vie.  Besides,  for  every  horse  twelve  kilos 
of  oats,  five  kilos  of  hay,  and  two  and  a  half 
kilos  of  straw."  • 

Every  one  will  say,  "  How  was  it  possible 
for  unfortunate  peasants  to  supply  all  that? 
It  is  impossible.'' 

Well,  no.  The  Prussians  did  get  it.  In 
this  wise.  They  made  excursions  to  the  very 
farthest  farms,  they  carried  off  everything, 
hay,  straw ;  elsewhere  they  carried  off  the 
cattle ;  elsewhere,  corn ;  elsewhere  again, 
wine,  eau-de-vie,  beer ;  elsewhere  they  de- 
manded contributions  in  money.  Every  man 
gave  up  what  he  had  to  give,  so  that,  by  the 
end  of  the  campaign,  there  was  nothing  left. 

Yes,  indeed  I  We  were  comfortable  be- 
fore this  war ;  we  were  rich  without  know- 
ing it.  Never  had  I  supposed  that  we  had 
in  our  country  such  quantities  of  bay,  so 
many  head  of  cattle. 

It  is  true  that,  at  the  last,  they  gave  us 
bonds;  but  not  until  three-quarters  and 
more  of  our  provisions  had  been  consumed. 
And  now  they  make  a  pretence  of  indemni- 
fving  us;  but  in  thirty  years,  supposing 
there  is  peace  ^  in  thirty  years  our  vil- 
lage will  not  possess  what  it  had  last  year. 

Ah  I  vote,  vote  in  plebiscites,  you  poor 
miserable  peasants!  Vote  for  bonds  for 
hay,  straw  and  meat,  milliards  and  prov- 
inces for  the  Prussians  1  Our  honest  man 
promises  peace:  he  who  has  broken  his 
oath  —  trust  in  his  word  I 

Whenever  I  think  on  these  things,  my 
hair  stands  on  end.  And  those  who  voted 
against  the  Plebiscite,  they  have  had  to 
pay  just  as  dearly.  How  bitterly  they 
must  feel  our  folly ;  and  how  anxious  they 
must  be  to  educate  us  I 

Imagine  the  condition  of  my  wife  and  of 
my  daughter  seeing  us  so  denuded!  for 
women  cleave  to  their  savings  much  more 
closely  tl^an  men;  and  then  mother  was 
only  thinking  of  Jacob,  and  Gr^del  of  her 
Jean-Baptiste. 

Cousin  George  knew  this.   He  tried 


•  Bread,  about  2  lb*.  ;  meat,  1  1-2  Ibt.;  ooffbe,  8 
oz  ;  tobacco.  2  ex.;  wine,  84  pint;  or  beer,  1  1-2 
pinta;  oat«,  26  Ibs^  eto. 


several  times  to  get  news  of  the  town.  A 
few  Turoos,  who  had  escaped  from  the  csr- 
nage  of  Froeschwiller,  had  remained  is 
town,  and  every  day  a  few  got  out  throi^ 
the  posterns  to  have  a  shot  at  the  Ger- 
mans. On  the  other  hand,  as  the  atUdi 
on  the  place  had  been  sudden  and  unfore- 
seen, there  had  been  no  time  to  throw 
down  the  trees,  the  hedges,  the  cot- 
tages, and  the  tombstones  in  the  ceme- 
tery. So  this  work  began  afresh :  every- 
thing within  cannon-shot  was  rased  with- 
out mercy. 

George  tried  to  readi  these  men,  \mt 
the  enemy's  posts  were  still  too  close.  At 
last  he  got  news,  but  in  a  way  which  can 
scarcelv  be  told — by  an  abandoned  wo- 
man, who  was  allowed  in  the  German  lines. 
This  creditable  person  told  us  that  Jacob 
was  well ;  and,  no  doubt,  she  also  brought 
some  kind  of  good  news  to  Grddel,  for 
from  that  moment  she  was  another  woman. 
The  very  next  day  she  began  to  talk  to  ns 
abotit  her  marriage-portion,  and  insisted 
upon  knowing  where  we  had  hidden  it.  I 
told  her  that  it  was  in  the  wood,  at  the 
foot  of  a  tree.    Then  she  was  in  alarm 
lest  the  Prussians  should  have  discovered 
it,  for  they  searched  everywhere  ;  they  had 
exact  inventories  of  what  was  owned  by 
every  householder.   They  had  gone  even 
to  the  very  end  of  our  cellars  to  discover 
choice  wines:  for  instance,  at  Mathis',  at 
the  saw-mills,  and  at  Frantz  ScpeVs  at 
Mettinff.   Nothing  could  escape  them,  hav- 
ing had  for  years  our  own  German  ser- 
vants to  give  them  every  information,  who 
privately  kept  an  account  of 'our  cattle, 
nay,  corn,  wme,  and  everything  that  every 
house  could  supply.   These  Germans  are 
the  most  perfect  spies  in  the  world ;  they 
come  into  the  world  to  spy,  as  birds  do  to 
thieve  :  it  is  part  of  their  natare.    Let  the 
Americans  and  all  the  people  who  are  kind 
enough  to  receive  them  think  of  this. 
Their  imprudence  may  some  day  cost  them 
dearly.  I  am  not  inventing.   I  am  not 
saying  a  word  too  much.   We  are  an  ex- 
ample.  Let  the  world  profit  by  it. 

So  Gr^el  feared  for  our  hoard.  I  tdd 
her  I  had  been  to  see,  and  that  nothing  in 
the  neighbourhood  had  been  disturbed. 

But,  after  having  quieted  her,  I  myself 
had  a  great  fright. 

One  Sunday  evening,  about  thirtj  Prus- 
sians, commanded  by  their  famous  lieuten- 
ant, came  to  the  mill,  striking  the  fioor 
with  the  butt^nds  of  their  muskets,  aod 
shouting  that  they  must  have  wine  and 
eau-de-vie. 
I  gave  them  the  keys  of  the  cellar. 
That  is  not  what  I  want,**  said  the  Hen- 
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tenant.  "  You  took  sixteen  hundred 
livrea  ftt  Saverne  last  mouth ;  where  are 
they  ?  " 

Then  I  saw  that  I  had  been  denounced. 
It  was  Placiard,  or  some  of  that  rabble ; 
for  denunciations  were  beginning.  All 
who  have  since  declared  for  the  Germans 
were  already  beginning  this  business.  1  could 
not  deny  it,  and  I  said :  It  is  true.  As  I 
was  owing  money  at  Phalsbourg,  I  paid 
what  I  owed,  and  I  placed  the  rest  in 
safety  under  the  care  of  lawyer  Fingado." 

^  Where  is  that  lawyer  ?  " 

"  In  the  town  guarded  by  the  sixty  big 
guns  that  you  know  of." 

Then  the  lieutenant  paced  up  and  down, 
growling,  "You  are  an  old  fox.  I  don't 
believe  you.  You  have  hid  your  money 
somewhere.  You  shall  send  in  your  con- 
tribution in  money." 

•*  I  will  furnish,  like  others,  ray  contribu- 
tion for  six  men  with  what  I  have  got. 
Here  are  my  hay,  my  wheat,  my  straw,  my 
flour.  Whatever  is  left  you  may  have; 
when  there  is  nothing  left,  you  may  seek  | 
elsewhere.  You  may  Kill  the  people ;  you  ' 
may  bum  towns  and  villages;  but  you 
cannot  take  money  from  those  who  have 
none." 

He  stared  at  me,  and  one  of  the  soldiers, 
mad  with  rage,  seized  me  by  the  collar, 
roaring,  "  Show  us  your  hoard,  old  ras- 
cal I " 

Several  others  were  pushing  me  out  of 
doors ;  my  wife  came  crying  and  sobbing ; 
but  Gr^del  darted  in,  armed  with  a 
hatchet,  crying  to  these  robbers,  "  Pack  of 
cowards  I  You  have  no  courage  —  you  are 
all  like  Schinderhannes  1 " 

She  was  going  to  fall  upon  them ;  but  I 
bade  her :  "  Grddel  go  in  again." 

At  the  same  time  I  threw  open  my 
waistcoat,  and  told  the  brute  who  was 
pointing  his  bayonet  at  my  breast ;  "  Now 
thrust,  wretch ;  let  it  be  over  I " 

It  seems  that  there  was  something  at 
that  moment  in  my  attitude  which  awed 
them ;  for  the  lieutenant,  who  did  nothing 
but  scour  the  country  with  his  band,  ex- 
claimed :  ^  Come,  let  us  leave  monsieur  le 
maire  alone.  When  we  have  taken  the 
place,  we  shall  find  his  money  at  the  law- 
yer's. Come,  my  lads,  come  on ;  let  us  go 
and  look  ^elsewhere.  His  Miyesty  wants 
crown-pjeces :  we  will  find  them.  Grood- 
by;  Monsieur  le  Maire.  Let  us  bear  no 
malice." 

He  was  laughing ;  but  I  was  as  pale  as 
death,  and  went  in  trembling. 
I  fell  ill. 

Many  people  in  the  country  were  suffer- 
ing from  dysentery,  whidi  we  owe  again 


to  these  gormandizers,  for  they  devoured 
everything;  honey,  butter,  cheese,  green 
I  fruit,  beef,  mutton,  everything  was  en- 
gulfed anyhow  down  their  huge  swallows. 
At  Pfalsweyer  they  had  even  swallowed 
vinegar  for  wine.  I  cannot  tell  what  they 
ate  at  home,  but  the  voracity  of  these  peo- 
ple would  make  you  suppose  that  at  home 
they  knew  no  food  but  potatoes  and  cold 
water. 

In  their  sanitary  regulations  there  was 
plenty  of  room  for  improvement;  health 
and  decency  were  alike  disregarded. 

That  year  the  crows  came  early;  they 
swept  down  to  earth  in  great  cloucU.  But 
for  this  help,  a  plague  would  have  fallen 
upon  m, 

I  cannot  relate  all  the  other  torments 
these  Prussians  inflicted  upon  us ;  such  as 
compelling  us  to  cut  down  wood  for  them 
in  the  forest,  to  split  it,  to  pile  it  up  in 
front  of  their  advanced  posts ;  threatening 
the  peasants  with  having  to^o  to  the  front 
and  dig  in  the  trenches.  On  account  of 
this,  whole  villages  fled  without  a  minute's 
warning,  and  the  Landwehr  took  the  op- 
portunity to  pillage  the  houses  without 
resistance.  Worse  than  all,  they  polluted 
and  desecrated  the  churches  —  to  the  great 
distress  of  all  right-minded  people,  whether 
Catholics,  Protestants,  or  Jews.  This 
proved  that  these  fellows  respected  noth- 
ing: that  they  took  a  pleasure  in  humili- 
ating the  souls  of  men  in  their  tenderest 
and  holiest  feelings.  For  even  with  un- 
godly men  a  church,  a  temple,  a  synagogue 
are  venerable  spots.  There  our  mothers 
carried  us  to  receive  the  blessing  of  Grod ; 
there  we  called  Grod  to  witness  our  love 
for  her  with  whom  we  had  chosen  to  travel 
together  the  journey  of  life;  thither  we 
bore  father  and  mother  to  commend  their 
souls  to  the  mercy  of  Grod  after  they  had 
ceased  to  sufl^r  in  this  world. 

These  wretched  men  dared  do  this; 
therefore  shall  they  be  execrated  from 
generation  to  generation,  and  our  hatred 
shall  be  inextinguishable ! 

Whilst  all  these  miseries  were  over- 
whelming us,  rumours  of  all  sorts  ran 
through  the  country.  One  day  Cousin 
George  came  to  tell  us  that  he  had  heard 
from  an  innkeeper  from  Sarrebourg  that  a 
great  battle  had  been  fought  near  Metz ; 
that  we  might  have  been  victorious,  but 
that  the  Emperor,  not  knowing  where  to 
find  his  proper  place,  got  in  everybodv's 
way ;  that  he  would  firet  fly  to  the  right, 
then  to  the  left,  carrying  with  him  his  ev 
cort  of  three  or  four  thousand  men,  to 
guard  his  person  and  his  ammunition- 
wagons;  that  it  had  been  found  abso- 
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lately  necessary  to  declare  his  command 
null  and  void,  and  to  send  him  to  Verdun 
to  get  rid  of  him  :  for  he  durst  not  return 
to  raris,  where  indignation  against  his  dy- 
nasty broke  out  louder  and  louder. 

Now/'  said  my  cousin,  Bazaine  is  at 
the  head  of  our  best  arfi:iy.  It  is  a  sad 
thing  to  be  obliged  to  entrust  the  destinies 
of  our  country  to  the  hands  of  the  man 
who  made  himself  too  well  known  in  Mex- 
ico ;  whilst  the  Minister  of  War,  old  De 
Montauban,  has  distinguished  himself  in 
China  and  in  Africa  in  that  Doineau  affair. 
Tes,  these  are  three  men  worthy  to  lay 
their  heads  close  together — the  Emperor, 
Bazaine,  and  Palikao  I  Well,  let  us  hope 
on  —  hope  costs  nothing  1 

Thus  passed  away  the  month  of  August 
—  the  most  miserable  month  of  August  in 
all  our  lives  I 

On  the  first  of  September,  about  ten 
o'clock  at  night,  everybody  was  asleep  in 
the  village,  when  the  cannon  of  Phals- 
bourg  began  to  roar ;  it  was  the  heavy 
guns  on  the  bastion  of  Wilschberg,  and 
those  of  the  infantry  barracks.  Our  little 
houses  shook. 

All  rose  from  their  beds  and  got  lights. 
At  every  report  our  windows  rattled.  I 
went  out ;  a  crowd  of  other  peasants,  men 
and  women,  were  listening  and  gazing. 
The  night  was  dark,  and  the  red  lightning 
flashes  from  the  two  bastions  lighted  up 
the  hills  second  after  second. 

Then  curiosity  carried  me  away.  I 
wished  to  know  what  it  was,  and  in  spite 
of  all  my  wife  could  say,  I  started  with 
three  or  four  neighbors  for  Berlingen.  As 
fast  as  we  ascended  amongst  the  bushes, 
the  din  became  louder;  on  reaching  the 
brow,  we  heard  a  great  stir  all  round  us. 
The  people  of  Berlingen  had  fled  into  the 
wood  :  two  Khells  had  fallen  in  the  village. 
It  was  from  this  height  that  I  observed 
the  effects  of  the  heavy  guns,  the  bombs 
and  shells  rushing  in  the  direction  where 
we  stood,  hissing  and  roaring  just  like  the 
noise  of  a  steam-engine,  and  making  such 
dreadful  sounds  that  one  could  not  help 
shrinking. 

At  the  same  time  we  could  hear  a  dis- 
tant rolling  of  carriages  at  full  gallop; 
thev  were  driving  from  Quatre  Vents  to 
Wilsohberg  ;  no  aoubt  it  was  a  convoy  of 
provisions  and  stores,  which  the  Phals- 
bourgers  had  observed  a  long  way  off :  the 
moon  was  douded ;  but  young  people  have 
sharp  eyes.  After  seeing  this,  we  came 
down  again,  and  I  recognized  my  cousin, 
who  was  walking  near  me. 

"  Good  evening,  Christian/'  said  he, 
"  what  do  you  think  of  that  ?  " 


I  "  I  am  thinking  that  men  have  invented 
I  dreadful  engines  to  destroy  each  ot^r." 

Yes,  but  this  is  nothing  as  yet.  Chris- 
tian ;  it  is  but  the  small  beginning  of  the 
story;  in  a  year  or  two  peace  will  be 
signed  between  the  King  of  Pmasia  and 
France,  bat  eternal  hatred  has  arisen  be- 
tween the  two  nations — just,  fearful,  un- 
forgiving hatred.  What  did  we  want  <^ 
the  Germans  V  Did  we  want  any  of  their 
provinces  ?  No,  the  majority  of  Frendi- 
men  cared  for  no  such  thing.  Did  we 
covet  their  glory  ?  No,  we  had  military 
glory  enough,  and  to  spare  I  So  that  they 
had  no  inducement  to  treat  us  as  enemies. 
Well,  whilst  we  were  trying,  in  the 
ence  of  all  Europe,  the  experiment  of  uni- 
versal suffirage  at  our  own  risk  and  peril 
—  and  this  step  so  fair,  so  equitable,  bat 
still  so  dangerous  with  an  ignorant  people, 
had  placed  a  bad  man  at  the  faelna,  thssd 
good  Christians  took  advantage  of  our 
weakness  to  strike  the  blow  they  had  been 
fifty-four  years  in  preparing.  They  have 
succeeded  I  But  woe  to  us  i  woe  to  them  1 
This  war  will  cost  more  blood  and  tears 
than  the  Zinzel  could  carry  to  the  Rhine  I 

Thus  spoke  Cousin  George :  and,  unhap- 
pily, from  that  day  I  have  had  reason  to 
acknowledge  that  he  was  right.  Those 
who  were  far  from  the  enemy  are  now 
close,  and  those  who  are  further  off  will 
be  forced  to  take  a  part.  Let  the  men  of 
the  south  of  France  remember  that  they 
are  French  as  well  as  we,  and  if  they  don't 
want  to  feel  the  sharp  claw  of  the  Ptussiao 
upon  their  shoulders,  let  them  rise  in 
time  :  next  to  Lorraine  comes  Champagne ; 
next  to  Alsace  comes  Franche  Comt^  and 
Burgundy ;  these  have  fertile  lands,  and 
the  Germans  are  fond  of  good  wine. 
Clear-sighted  men  had  lonsr  forewarned 
us  that  the  Germans  wanted  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  :  we  could  not  believe  it ;  nov 
the  same  men  tell  us,  The  Germans  want 
the  whole  of  France  I  This  race  of  slap- 
pers  and  slapped  want  to  govern  all  Eu- 
rope. Hearken  I  The  day  of  the  Cham- 
bords,  upheld  by  the  Jesuits  and  of  the 
Bonapartes,  supported  by  spies  and  fools, 
has  gone  by  for  ever  I  Let  us  be  united 
under  the  Republic,  or  the  Germans  will 
devour  us  I I  think  the  men  who  tender 
this  advice  have  a  claim  to  be  heard. 

The  day  after  the  cannonade  we  learned 
that  some  carts  had  been  upset  and  pil- 
laged near  Berlingen.  Then  the  Prussian 
major  declared  that  the  commune  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  loss,  and  that  it  would  have 
to  pay  up  five  hundred  francs  damages. 

Five  hundred  francs  1  Alas  1  where  couM 
they  be  found  iifter  this  pillage  ? 
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Happily,  the  Mavor  of  Berlingen  suc- 
ceeded in  making  tae  discovery  that  the 
sentinels  who  had  the  char^  of  the  carts 
had  themselves  committed  the  robbery,  to 
make  presents  to  the  depraved  creatures 
who  infested  the  camp,  and  the  general 
contributions  went  on  as  before. 

Early  in  September  the  weather  was 
fine;  and  I  shall  always  remember  that 
the  bats  dropped  by  the  German  convoys 
began  to  grow  all  along  the  road  they  had 
taken.  No  doubt  there  was  a  similar 
^reen  track  all  the  way  from  Bavaria  far 
into  the  interior  of  France. 

What  a  loss  for  our  country  I  for  it  al- 
ways fell  to  our  share  to  replace  anything 
thii^  was  lost  or  stolen.  Of  course  the 
Prnssians  are  too  honourable  to  pick  or 
iteal  anywhere  1 

In  that  comparatively  quiet  time,  by 
night,  we  could  hear  the  bombardment  of 
Strasbourg.  About  one  in  the  morning, 
while  the  village  was  asleep,  and  all  elots 
in  the  distance  was  wrapped  in  silence, 
then  those  deep  and  loud  reports  were 
heard  one  by  one.  The  citadel  alone  re- 
ceived five  shells  and  one  bomb  per  min- 
ute. Sometimes  the  fire  increased  in  in- 
tensity; the  din  became  terrible;  the 
earth  seemed  to  be  trembling  far  away 
down  there :  it  sounded  like  the  heavy 
strokes  of  the  gravedigger  at  the  bottom  of 
a  grave. 

And  this  went  on  forty-two  days  and 
forty-two  nights  without  intermission : 
the  new  Church,  the  Library,  and  hun- 
dreds of  houses  were  burnt  to  the  ground ; 
the  Cathedral  was  riddled  with  shot :  a 
Bhell  even  carried  away  the  iron  cross  at 
its  summit.  The  unhappy  Strasbourgers 
cast  longing  eyes  westwards ;  none  came 
to  help.  The  men  who  have  told  me  of 
these  things  when  all  was  over  could  not 
refrain  from  tears. 

Of  Metz  we  heard  nothing ;  rumours  of 
battles,  combats  in  Lorraine,  ran  throuf^h 
the  country :  rumours  of  whose  authentio- 
ity  we  knew  nothing. 

The  silence  of  the  Germans  was  main- 
tained, when  one  evening  they  burst  into 
loud  hurrahs  from  W^hem  to  Biechelberg, 
from  Biechelberg  to  Quatre  Vents.  George 
and  his  wife  came  with  pale  faces. 

«  Well,  you  know  the  despatch  ?  " 

«  No ;  what  is  it  ?  " 
The  honest  man  at  Sedan  has  just  sur- 
rendered with  eighty  thousand  Frenchmen ! 
From  the  beginning  of  the  world  the  like 
of  it  has  never  been  seen.  He  has  given 
up  his  sword  to  the  King  of  Prussia — his 
famous  sword  of  the  2nd  December,  He 
thought  more  of  his  own  safety  and  his 


ammunition  waggbns  than  of  the  honour 
of  his  name  and  the  honour  of  France  I 
Oh,  the  arch-deceiver  I  he  has  deceived 
me  even  in  this:  I  did  think  he  was 
brave  I " 

George  lost  all  command  over  himself. 

"There,"  said* he,  "that  was  to  be  the 
end  of  it  I  His  own  army  was  those  ten 
or  fifteen  thousand  Decemberlings,  sup- 
plied by  the  Prefecture  of  Police,  armed 
with  loaded  staves  and  life-preservers,  to 
break  the  heads  of  the  defenders  of  the 
laws.  He  thought  himself  able  to  lead  a 
French  army  to  victory,  as  if  they  were 
his  gang  of  thieves;  he  has  led  them  into 
a  sort  of  a  sink,  and  there,  in  spite  of  the 
valour  of  our  soldiers,  he  has  delivered 
them  up  to  the  King  of  Prussia:  in  ex- 
change for  what  ?  VTe  shall  know  by-and- 
by.  Our  unhappy  sons  refused  to  sur- 
render :  they  would  have  preferred  to  die 
sword  in  hand,  trying  to  fight  their  way 
out ;  it  was  his  Majesty  who,  three 
times,  gave  orders  to  hoist  the  white 
flag!" 

Thus  spoke  my  cousin,  and  we,  more 
dead  than  alive,  could  hear  nothing  but 
the  shouts  and  rejoicings  outside. 

A  flag  of  truce  had  just  been  despatched 
to  the  town.  The  Landwehr,  who  for 
some  time  had  been  occupying  the  place 
of  the  troops  of  the  line  with  us — men 
of  mature  age,  more  devoted  to  peace 
than  to  the  glory  of  King  William,  thought 
that  all  was  over ;  that  the  King  of  Prussia 
would  keep  his  word ;  that  he  would  not 
continue  against  the  nation  the  war  be- 
gun against  Bonaparte,  and  that  the  town 
would  be  sure  to  surrender  now. 

But  the  commander,  Taillant,  merely  re- 

Elied  that  the  gates  of  Phalsbourg  should 
e  opened  whenever  he  should  receive  his 
Majesty's  written  commands ;  that  the  fact 
of  Napoleon  having  given  up  his  sword 
was  no  reason  why  he  should  abandon  his 
post ;  and  that  every  man  ought  to  be  on 
his  guard,  in  readiness  for  whatever  might 
happen. 

xbe  flag  of  truce  returned,  and  the  joy 
of  the  Landwehr  was  calmed  down. 

At  this  time  I  saw  something  which  gave 
me  infinite  pleasure,  and' which  I  still  en- 
joy thinking  of. 

I  had  taken  a  short  turn  to  Saveme  by 
way  of  the  Falberg,  behind  the  German 
posts,  hoping  to  learn  news.  Besides,  I 
had  some  small  debts  to  get  in ;  money 
was  wanted  every  day,  and  no  one  knew 
where  to  find  it. 

About  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  I  was 
returning  home;  the  weather  was  fine; 
bnaness  had  prospered,  and  I  was  step- 
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ping  into  the  wajside  inn  at  Tzise  to  take 
a  gla^s  of  wine.  In  the  parlour  were 
seated  a  dozen  Bavarians,  quarrelling  with 
as  many  Prussians  seated  round  the  deal 
tables.  They  had  laid  their  hemlets  on 
the*window-seats,  and  were  enjoying  them- 
selves away  from  their  officers,  no  doubt 
on  their  return  fom  some  marauding  expe- 
dition. 

A  Bavarian  was  exclaiming:  '*We  are 
always  put  in  the  front,  we  are.  The  vic- 
tory of  Woerth  is  ours;  but  for  us  you 
would  have  been  beaten.  And  it  is  we 
who  have  just  taken  the  Emperor  and  all 
his  army.  You  other  fellows,  you  do  noth- 
ing but  wait  in  the  rear  for  the  honour 
and  glory,  and  the  profit,  too  I  *' 

"Well,  now,"  answered  the  Prussian, 
"what  would  you  have  done  but  for  us V 
Have  you  got  a  general  to  show?  Tell 
me  your  men.  You  are  in  the  front  line, 
true  enough.  You  bear  your  broken  bones 
with  patience  —  I  don't  deny  that.  But 
who  commands  you  ?  The  Prince  Royal 
of  Prussia,  Prince  Frederick  Charles  of 
Prussia,  our  old  General  de  Moltke,  and 
bis  Majesty,  King  William  I  Don't  tell  us 
of  your  victories.  Victories  belong  to  the 
chiefs.  Even  if  you  were  every  one  killed 
to  the  last  man,  what  difference  would  that 
make  ?  Does  an  architect  owe  his  fame  to 
his  materials?  Wiat  have  picks  and 
spades  and  trowels  to  do  with  victory  ?  " 

"  What  I  the  spadea !  "  cried  a  Bavarian ; 
"  do  you  call  us  spades?  " 

"  Yes,  we  do  1  *'  shouted  the  Prussian, 
arrogantly  thumping  the  table. 

Then,  bao^,  bang  went  the  pots  and  the 
bottles;  and  I  only  just  had  time  to  es- 
cape, laughing,  and  thinking :  "  After  all, 
these  poor  Bavarians  are  right  —  they  get 
the  blows,  ftnd  the  others  get  the  glory. 
Bismarck  muat  be  sly  to.have  got  them  to 
accept  such  an  arrangement.  It  is  rather 
Btrouff.  And,  then,  what  is  the  use  of  say- 
ing that  the  King  of  Bavaria  is  led  by  the 
Jesuits  ?  " 

About  the  8th  or  10th  of  September,  the 
report  ran  that  the  Republic  had  been 
proclaimed  at  Paris;  that  the  Empress, 
the  Princess  Mathilde,  Palikao,  and  all  the 
rest  had  fled ;  that  a  Government  of  Na- 
tional Defence  had  been  proclaimed ;  that 
every  Frenchman  from  twenty  to  forty 
years  of  age  had  been  summoned  to  arms. 
But  we  were  sure  of  nothing,  except  the 
bombardment  of  Strasbourg  and  the  bat- 
tles round  Metz. 

Justice  compels  me  to  say  that  every- 
body looked  upon  the  conduct  of  Bazaine 
as  admirable  —  that  he  was  looked  upon 
as  the  saviour  of  France.   It  was  thought 


I  that  he  was  bearing  the  weight  of  all  the 
Germans  upon  his  Rboulders,  and  that, 
finally,  he  would  break  oat,  and  detiver 
Toui,  Phalsbonrg,  Bttcbe,  Strasbourg,  and 
'  crush  all  the  investing  armies. 

Often  at  that  time  Goorge  said  to  me : 
"  It  will  soon  be  our  tarn.  We  shall  all 
have  to  march.  My  plans  are  al  ready  made ; 
my  rifle  and  cartridge-box  are  ready.  You 
must  have  the  alarm-bell  soundiHl  as  soon 
as  we  hear  the  cannon  about  Sarregu^ 
mines  and  F^ndtrange.  We  shall  take 
the  Germans  between  two  fires." 

lie  said  this  to  me  in  the  evening,  when 
we  were  alone,  and  I  am  sure  I  could  have 
wished  no  better;  but  prudenoe  was  es- 
sential: the  Landwehr  kept  increasing 
from  day  to  day.  They  used  to  come  and 
sit  in  our  midst  round  the  stove;  they 
smoked  their  long  porcelain  pipes,  with 
their  heads  down,  in  silence.  As  a  certain 
number  understood  French,  without  tell- 
ing us  so,  there  was  no  talking  together  in 
their  presence :  every  one  kept  his  thoughts 
to  himself. 

All  these  Landwehr  from  Baden,  Wur- 
temberg,  and  Bavaria,  were  commanded  by 
Prussian  officers,  so  that  Prussia  supplied 
the  officers,  and  the  Grerman  States  the 
soldiers :  by  these  means  they  learn  obedi- 
ence to  their  true  lords  and  masters.  The 
Prussians  were  made  to  command,  the 
others  humbly  to  obey.  Tlius  they  gained 
the  victory;  and  now  it  must  remain  so 
for  ages,  for  the  AUacians  and  I^rrainers 
might  revolt,  France  might  rise,  and 
troubles  might  come  in  all  directions.  Yes, 
all  these  good  Landwehr  will  remain 
under  arms  from  father  to  son  ;  and  the 
more  numerous  their  victories,  the  higher 
the  Prussians  will  climb  upon  their  backs, 
and  keep  them  firmly  down. 

One  thing  annoyed  them  considerably; 
this  was  a  stir  in  the  Vosges,  and  a  talk  of 
franc-tireurs,  and  of  revolted  villages  abons 
Epinal.  Of  course  this  stirred  us  op 
too.  These  Landwehr  treated  the  franc- 
tireurs  as  brigands  in  ambush  to  shoot 
down  respectable  '  fathers  of  famiHes, 
to  rob  convoys,  and  threatened  to  hang 
them. 

For  all  that,  many  thought  —  "If 
only  a  few  came  our  way  with  powder 
and  muskets,  we  would  join  them,  and 
trv  and  get  rid  of  our  troubles  our- 
selves." , 

Hope  rose  with  these  firano-tireiin ; 
but  the  requisitions  harrassed  us  idl 
more. 

The  pillage  was  not  quite  so  bad,  but  it 
went  on  still.  When  our  Landwehr,  whom 
we  were  obliged  to  lodge  and  keep^  weal 
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off  to  mount  guard  at  Phalsbourg,  others 
came  in  troops  from  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lages, shouting,  storming,  and  bawling  for 
oxen,  sheep,  bacon  1  And  when  they  bad 
terribly  frightened  the  women,  these  fel- 
lows after  all,  were  satisfied  with  a  few 
egg^s  a  cheese,  or  a  rope  of  onions ;  and 
then  they  would  take  their  departure  quite 
delighted. 

Our  own  Landgehr  no  doubt  did  the 


same,  for  they  neyer  seemed  short  of 
vegetables  to  cook ;  and  these  good  fathers 
of  families  conscientiously  divided  it  with 
all  the  abominable  creatures  who  fol- 
lowed them  and  had  no  other  way  of 
living.  How  else  could  it  be?  It  takes 
time  to  turn  a  man  ioto  a  beast,  but  a  few 
months  of  war  soon  bring  men  back  into 
the  savage  state. 


Beethoven.  —  It  was  the  natural  consequenoe 
of  Beethoveu'Q  views  of  his  art  that  he  should 
be  supreoiely  iudifferent  as  to  the  comfort  of  the 
executants  of  his  music.  Consequently,  we  fre- 
quently meet  with  passages  in  his  works  which, 
to  use  the  techniciu  phrase,- do  not  **  lie  well  '* 
for  the  voices  or  instruments  for  which  they  are 
wHtten.  Such  a  oonsideratioa  would  seem  never 
to  have  entered  into  the  composer's  thoughts. 
On  one  occasion,  the  violinist,  Schuppanzigh, 
whom  Beethoven  esteemed  the  best  exponent  of 
bis  mosio,  pointed  out  to  him  that  a  passage  in 
the  great  Quartett  in  F,  Op.  59,  was  very  in- 
convenient, and  almost  impracticable.  **Doe8 
he  suppose,'*  was  the  reply,  that  I  think 
about  a  pitiful  fiddler,  when  the  Spirit  speaks  to 
me,  and  I  write  something  down  Y  **  The  com- 
poser's manner  was  singular,  and  not  attractive. 
There  was  a  surliness  about  him,  a  disregard  to 
the  conventionalities  of  society,  which  made  an 
unfavourable  impression  upon  those  who  did 
not  know  him,  and  which  remind  us  of  our  own 
Johnson.  Some  amusing  anecdotes  of  this  bear- 
ish manner  are  recorded.  On  one  oscnsion  he 
was  playing  at  a  musical  party,  and  was  much 
•onoyed  by  incessant  conversation  in  the  room. 
After  vainly  endeavouring  by  frowns  and  other 
signs  to  obtain  silence,  he  rose  abrupdy  from 
the  piano,  exclaiming  in  a  loud  voice,  **  Fur 
eolche  Schweine  spiel  *ich  nioht!  '*  (For  swine 
such  as  these  I  don't  pbiy.)  He  one  day  re- 
quested Schuppaniigh,  the  violinist,  whom  we 
have  already  mentioned,  to  call  on  him  on  busi- 
ness. Schuppaniigh,  being  pressed  for  time, 
stepped  up  to  the  toble  and  spoke  to  Beethoven. 
The  latter,  dipping  his  pen  into  the  ink,  stepped 
up  to  Schuppanzigh,  and  made  a  large  cross 
upon  his  white  waistcoat,  pointing  to  the  door, 
and  exclaiming,  **  You  may  wait;  ikit  cannot  !*' 
In  comparison  with  some  of  the  other  great  mas- 
ters, Beethoven  can  scarcely  be  called  a  prolific 
composer.  If  we  turn  to  the  elaborate  cata- 
logue of  Mozart's  works,  lately  edited  by  Kochel, 
and  see  the  astounding  quantity  of  music  writ- 
ten during  a  life  of  thirty-five  years,  the  oolleo- 
tioo  of  Beethoven's  works  seems  almost  insignif- 
i<»nt  in  quantity.  There  are  two  methods  of 
composition;  in  the  one  the  ideas  flow  with  the 
rapidity  of  a  torrent,  and  the  music  is  produced 
as  fast  as  the  pen  will  drive.  Such  was  the 
method  of  Hnndel,  Mozart,  and,  more  recently, 
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Schubert  By  the  other  method,  music  is  com- 
posed slowly,  and  with  much  thought,  retouched 
and  elaborated  time  after  time  with  the  same 
patient  love  with  which  the  sculptor  puts  the 
finishing  stroke  to  the  creation  of  his  brain  and 
his  chisel.  Such  was  the  plan  of  Haydn,  Bee- 
thoven, Mendelssohn,  and  (perhaps  to  a  greater 
degree  than  any)  Meyerbeer.  Haydn  spent 
three  years  over  the  "Creation;"  and  when 
asked  why  he  was  so  long  over  it,  quietly  said, 
Because  I  intend  it  to  last  a  long  time."  Ries, 
in  his  biographical  sketch  of  Bwthoven,  men- 
tions a  fact  very  characteristically  illustrjitive  of 
this  minute  attentbn  to  details.  He  says  that 
when  he  was  in  London,  negotiating  the  sale  of 
his  master's  later  compositions,  he  was  not  a. 
little  surprised  to  receive  a  letter  from  Vienna,, 
in  which  Beethoven  begged  him  to  add  two  notes 
(A,  C)  to  the  beginning  of  the  Adagio  of  the 
grand  Senate  in  B  flat.  Op.  106.  Ries  was 
astonished  that  an  alteration  should  be  required 
in  an  elaborate  composition  finished  some  nine 
months  previously;  but  bis  astonishment  soon 
gave  place  to  admiration  at  the  wonderful  effect 
of  those  introductory  notes,  which  De  Lenz  calls 
**  two  steps  leading  down  to  the  gate  of  the 
tomb."  Herr  Nottebohm's  •«  Sketch  Book  of 
Beethoven,"  which  is  a  minute  description  of 
the  contents  of  one  of  the  manuscript  music 
books  in  which  the  composer  wrote  down  his 
thoughts  as  they  occurred  to  him,  possesNS  pe- 
culiar interest  in  reference  to  this  sutjeot  In 
it  we  see  the  master  in  his  workshop,  we  find 
the  first  germ  of  many  of  his  finest  pieces,  and 
watch  in  succeeding  pages  how  the  ideas  are 
touched  up,  refined,  and  polished,  till,  at  last, 
they  assume  the  form  in  which  they  are  pub. 
li»hei  British  Quarter!/  Review. 


It  may  not  be  out  of  plaee  here  to  sUte  that 
M.  Ernest  Maroh6  has  recently  presented  to  the 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  of  France  an  elabo- 
rate paper  •«  On  the  Dead  Weight  on  Railways, 
and  its  Influenoe  on  the  Cost  of  Transport." 
This  forms  a  more  complete  investigation  of  the 
sul)jeot  than  it  has  ever  before  received. 

The  Atbancam. 
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From  The  Contemponnr  Beriew. 
THE  FOURTH  GOSPEL. 

When  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  was  first 
giveo  to  the  worlc^  it  appeared  as  a  small 
separate  publication.  Any  reader  who 
might  glance  over  its  pages  would  see  at 
once  that  it  was  a  religious  work  respect- 
ing Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  some  new  reve- 
lation was  attributed ;  and  that  the  wri- 
ter's aim  was  to  communicate  a  knowledge 
of  facta  and  doctrines,  which  he  regarded 
as  both  certain  and  important.  If  the 
reader  was  acquainted  with  the  other  Gos- 
pels, a  cursory  perusal  of  this  one  would 
show  remarkable  agreements  and  differ- 
ences. Like  them,  it  is  chiefly  occupied 
with  the  last  days  of  our  lord's  history ; 
but  the  preceding  portion  is  very  unlike. 
Less  than  the  others  has  it  the  character 
of  a  complete  biography ;  nor  does  it  pro- 
fess to  be  an  account  of  the  public  minis- 
try of  Jesus.  The  plan  is  simple,  but  pe- 
culiar. After  an  introduction  which  con- 
nects the  new  revelation  with  the  old,  and 
a  statement  of  the  first  testimonioa  to  Je- 
sus, as  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God,  the 
writer  gives  his  own  account  of  what  he 
-describes  as  a  Divine  manifestation.*  A 
series  of  events  kre  related,  some  miracu- 
lous and  some  not,  but  all  symbolical  as 
well  as  real;  and  with  these  a  series  of 
conversations  and  discourses,  addressed  to 
inquirers  or  to  opponents.  The  wedding 
at  Cana,  and  the  purification  of  the  Tem- 
ple, are  the  first  of  these  events,  and  they 
are  followed  by  the  conversations  with  the 
Jewish  teacher  and  the  Samaritan  woman, 
both  referring  to  the  new  life  which  comes 
from  the  knowledge  of  God.    In  the  early 

•  chapters  the  favourable  acceptance  of  the 
ministry  of  our  Lord  in  Jerusalem,  Judaea, 
and  Samaria,  is  recorded ;  but  the  hostility 

•  of  the  ruler:»  is  noticed  in  connection  with 
bis  first  public  act,  and  this,  ere  long,  led 
to  his  departure  for  Galilee.f   From  the 

.fifth  to  the  tenth  chapters  the  opposition 
of  the  rulers  is  more  fully  related  in  con- 
nection with  four  Jewish  festivals.  At 
one  of  these  He  stayed  in  Galilee  because 
the  Judffians  sought  to  kill  Him,  and  on 
the  three  other  occasions  when  He  appeared 
in  Jerusalem  and  taught,  He  was  driven 
away  by  the  violence  of  his  enemies. 
From  the  eleventh  chapter  to  the  seven- 
teenth, events  and  discourses  are  related 
which  continue  the  account  of  the  manifes- 
tation of  Christ,  and  conduct  to  the  close. 

"The  raising  of  Lazarus  is  recorded  with 

Hhe  lessons  then  repeated  respecting  the 

•  i.  14;  ii.  11;  xli  46.  t  U.  19;  1. 


eternal  life,  seen  in  Jesus  and  received 
from  Him  ;  and  the  determination  of  iht 
rulers  no  longer  to  defer  the  execution  of 
the  ho^^tile  designs  which  they  had  cber- 
ished  from  the  beginning.  The  supper  at 
Bethany,  and  the  entry  to  the  Holy  City, 
are  two  events,  followed  by  the  last  public 
discourses  of  our  Lord,  declaring  that  bis 
death  would  be  for  the  life  of  the  world. 
After  this  the  writer  gives  his  own  reflec- 
tion-i,  accounting  for  the  rejection  of  Je- 
sus, notwithstanding  bis  wonderful  workp ; 
and  adding  a  summary  of  the  words  of 
Jesus  respecting  his  relation  to  the 
Father.*  Two  other  symbolical  actions, 
the  washing  the  Apostles'  feet,  and  the 
Last  Supper,  precede  the  full  account  of 
the  last  conversations  of  Jesus.  After  this 
there  is  the  narrative  of  his  apprehension, 
trial,  death,  and  resurrection,  as  in  the 
other  Gospels.  Though  the  references  to 
times  and  places  are  peculiarly  distinct, 
the  work  has  not  at  all  the  character  of  a 
consecutive  history.  It  does  not  profess 
to  be  anything  of  the  kind.  The  writer 
shows  how  words  and  works,  which  afforded 
progressively  the  knowledge  of  Jesus 
Christ,  were  accepted  by  some  as  a  mes- 
sage from  heaven,  and  rejected  by  others 
with  increasing  enmity.  What  the  mani- 
festation of  Clirist  was  in  its  chief  charac- 
teristics, how  it  was  received  and  resisted, 
and  how  it  triumphed,  are  here  seen  in  a 
selection  of  events  and  discourses.  The 
statements  of  the  introduction  resp>ecting 
the  previous  revelations  of  God  are  shown 
to  be  true  of  the  revelation  now  given  in 
Jesus  Christ.  The  light  shines  in  the 
darkness."  "  He  came  to  his  own  people, 
and  they  accepted  Him  not."  '*  But  such 
as  received  Him,"  of  every  race,  they  be- 
came **  children  of  God." 

Who  wrote  these  things  V  is  an  inquiry, 
certainly  important,  though  not  indispen- 
sable. In  seeking  an  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion, it  is  natural  and  proper  to  begin  with 
what  is  near  and  certain,  not  with  what  is 
distant  and  doubtfuL  We  have  the  book 
before  us.  Does  the  writer  show  anything 
of  himself?  What  is  there  in  his  work  to 
confirm  or  contradict  such  indications  of 
authorship?  And,  lastly,  what  may  we 
learn  from  ancient  testimony  respecting  its 
author  ? 

X. 

What  does  the  writer  show  of  himself? 

1.  It  is  manifest  that,  whatever  bit 
name  and  station,  and  whenever  he  wrote, 
the  writer  was  a  Christian,  possesfing  th« 

•xu.  44. 
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faitb  in  Jesus  which  he  sought  to  promote. 
It  is  equally  evideut  that  the  features  of 
our  Lord*8  character  to  which  he  gives 
most  prominence  are  truthfulness  and  love. 
These,  as  springing  from  faith  in  Grod,  and 
as  exercised  for  the  good  of  men,  are  the 
chief  points  illustrated  by  the  narratives, 
and  inculcated  by  the  discourses.  All  that 
is  said  and  done  is  described  as  testimony 
to  the  truth.  God  is  to  be  honoured  by 
the  truth ;  men  are  to  be  benefited  by  the 
truth ;  opposition  must  be  expected  on  ac- 
count of  the  truth ;  but  for  the  trxUh  one 
should  wish  to  live,  and  for  the  truth  one 
should  be  willing  to  die.  The  writer 
states  these  things  of  the  Master,  and  with 
evident  sympathy,  showing  the  same 
spirit.  The  character,  then,  of  the  writer 
as  shown  in  his  work,  is  a  sufficient  ground 
for  confidence  in  his  truthfulness.  As  we 
become  acquainted  with  him,  we  feel  that 
he  could  not  be  false  on  any  subject,  still 
less  could  he  give  false  testimony  respect- 
ing One  whom  he  supremely  loved  and 
honoured.  The  awe  which,  on  several  oc- 
casions noticed  by  him,  prevented  the 
Apo^les  from  questioning  the  Lord,  the 
writer  felt ;  and  he  could  never  think  of 
adornine  with  human  fictions  what  he  re- 
vered as  a  Divine  reality.  It  may  be  said 
that  good  men  have  not  been  always  truth- 
ful, and  that  pious  frauds  have  not  been 
uncommon.  This  we  must  allow,  but  still 
maintain  that  there  is  nothing  to  shake 
our  confidence  in  the  writer  of  this  Gos- 
pel. Christians  have  been  false,  when  for- 
getting the  truthfulness  of  their  Lord,  but 
not  when  commending  this  grace,  and  in- 
spired by  its  influence.  They  have  stooped 
to  deception  when  temporary  dissimula- 
tion seemed  to  offer  some  great  advan- 
tage, but  not  when  there  was  no  sem- 
blance of  necessity,  no  apparent  good  to 
be  gained  by  falsehood.  Pious  frauds  have 
always  come  from  the  absence  of  faith  in 
Chri^Ht,  and  are  utterly  incompatible  with 
the  loving,  reverential  trust  which  the 
writer  manifests.  They  are  as  contrary 
as  light  and  darkness.  If  the  writer  did 
not  believe  that  Jesus  changed  water  into 
wine,  healed  by  a  word  the  child  in  Caper- 
naum, and  the  sick  man  at  Bethesda ;  that 
He  fed  five  thousand  men  with  a  few 
loaves  and  fishes,  and  walked  on  the  lake 
of  Galilee;  that  He  gave  sight  to  the 
blind  man  in  Jerusalem,  and  raised  the 
dead  at  Bethany,  why  did  he  say  these 
things  ?  There  was  no  necessity  for  these 
statements,  nor  any  prospect  of  doing  good 
by  scich  a  series  of  falsehoods.  We  only 
say  now  that  most  certainly  the  writer 


himself  fully  believed  in  the  reality  of 
what  he  has  recorded. 

But,  though  he  could  not  be  a  deceiver, 
might  he  not  be  deluded,  and  deliver  as 
facts  the  fictions  formed  in  the  minds  of 
others?  We  ask,  does  he  write  as  one 
who  had  learnt  from  the  reports  of  others  ? 
or  as  one  who  had  himself  seen  and  heard 
what  he  relates?  Here,  too,  there  is  no 
place  for  doubt. 

2.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  writer 
wished  to  be  regarded  as  an  original  wit- 
ness. There  is  no  acknowledgment  of 
dependence,  nor  the  slightest  inclination 
of  it.  On  the  contrary,  at  the  beginning 
and  towards  the  close  of  the  work,  the 
writer  claims  for  himself  the  authority  of 
an  eye-witness.*  **  We  beheld  his  glory." 

He  who  has  seen  has  testified.**  And 
throughout  all  the  narratives  and  dis- 
courses details  are  given  which  no  tradi- 
tion would  preserve  or  produce ;  which  are 
natural  in  the  testimony  of  an  eye-witness, 
but  in  later  works  could  only  be  the  coun- 
terfeits of  such  testimony.  AVho  but  an 
eye-witness  or  one  wishing  to  be  so  re- 
garded, would  relate  that  it  was  near  the 
tenth  hour  of  the  day,  when  Jesus  invited 
to  his  house  the  two  disciples  of  John  — 
or  state  the  number,  material,  and  size  of 
the  water  vessels  used  at  the  wedding  in 
Cana  —  or  notice  that  it  was  the  sixth 
hour  of  the  day  when  Jesus  sat  by  the 
well  of  Sychar,  and  that  the  woman  left 
her  pitcher  when  she  went  back  to  tho 
town  —  or  that  the  loaves  given  to  the 
multitude  were  of  barley,  and  that  there 
was  much  grass  in  the  place  —  or  that  the 
disciples  had  rowed  twenty-five  or  thirty 
furlongs  when  the  Lord  came  to  them  on 
the  water  —  or  that  Jesus  spat  on  the 
ground,  made  clay  of  the  spittle,  anointed 
the  eyes  of  the  blind  man,  and  said,  Gro 
wash  in  the  pool  of  Siloam  "  —  or  mention 
that  one  of  his  discourses  was  spoken  in 
the  treasury  of  the  Temple,  and  one  in 
Solomon's  porch  ?  Who  but  an  eye  wit- 
ness or  one  wishing  to  be  so  regarded, 
could  give  the  narrative  of  Martha  and 
Mary,  with  the  mourning  and  questioning 
people  who  accompanied  them  to  the  grave, 
and  describe  the  manifest  sympathy  of  Je- 
sus, his  inward  struggle,  his  tears,  the  lifting 
up  of  his  eyes,  the  expression  of  praise,  the 
loud  voice,  the  figure  coming  out  of  the 
tomb,  with  the  hands  and  feet  bound  and 
the  face  covered  —  or  state  that  at  the 
supper  in  Bethany,  Lazarus  sat  with  the 
guests,  while  Martha  served,  and  Mary 
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poured  the  precious  ointment  on  the  feet 
of  the  Lord  —  or  that  Greeks  in  the  Tem- 
ple court  came  to  Philip,  that  hp  mentioned 
iheir  request  to  Andrew,  and  that  these  two 
disciples  then  spoke  to  Je^us  —  or,  again, 
that  Jesus,  when  with  the  Apostles  the  night 
before  his  death,  rose  from  the  supper- 
table,  laid  aside  his  garments,  took  a  towel 
and  girded  himself,  poured  water  into  a 
basin,  and  be^an  to  wash  the  disciples'  feet 
—  or  that  Peter  suggested  to  another 
Apostle  that  a  question  should  be  asked, 
and  it  was  so  answered  that  one  knew 
what  the  others  did  not,  respecting  the 
traitor — or  that  Peter  began  the  conver- 
sation after  supper,  aud  was  followed  by 
Thomas,  and  then  by  Philip,  and  then  by 
Judas,  not  Iscariot  —  or  that  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  conversation  there  was  a  change 
of  attitude,  Jesus  bidding  them  all  to 
arise?  Who  but  an  eye-witness,  or  one 
wishing  to  be  so  regarded,  would  relate 
that  Peter  drew  his  sword,  and  cut  off  the 
right  ear  of  Malchus,  the  High  Priest's  ser- 
vant —  that  Peter  and  another  disciple 
followed  Jesus  into  the  palace  court, 
that  the  other  disciple  went  in  with 
Jesus,  while  Peter  stood  without,  that 
the  other  disciples  spoke  to  the  portress 
and  brought  in  Peter?  The  mention  of 
these  particulars  is  natural,  if  the  writer 
was  this  disciple,  but  not  otherwise.  Sub- 
sequently, we  have  the  running  of  two  dis- 
ciijles  to  the  empty  tomb,  the  arrival  first 
of  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,  the 
bending  down,  the  sight  of  the  linen 
clothes  and  the  handkerchief^  the  entry  of 
Peter,  and  then  of  the  other  disciple,  with 
the  confession  of  his  want  of  faith.  The 
evidence  of  these  details,  and  many  more 
might  be  given,  is  cumulative.  A  few  in- 
stances might  be  set  aside ;  but  the  collec- 
tive proof  is  to  most  minds  conclusive. 
No  traditions  would  preserve  such  partic- 
ulars, and  no  mythical  tendencies  would 
produce  them.  They  are  either  most  skil- 
ful artistic  counterfeits  of  reality,  or  the 
simple  marks  of  the  testimony  of  one  who 
was  present  at  the  scenes  described,  and 
wrote  what  he  himself  remembered.  Such 
statements,  often  repeated  for  the  in- 
struction of  others,  would  be  well  pre- 
served in  the  writer's  mind;  and  so  the 
remembrances  of  youth  would  be  retained, 
with  their  original  freshness,  even  to  old 
age. 

3.  Many  of  the  statements  noticed  only 
show  that  the  testimony  is  professedly  that 
of  an  eye-witness,  a  disciple  of  Jesus ;  but 
many  show  also  that  this  disciple  was  an 
Apostle.  Nothing  is  recorded  but  what  one 
of  the  apostles  might  have  seen  and  heard ; 


but  there  is  much  of  which  they  were  the 
only  witnesses.  There  is  no  sign  any- 
where of  the  ignorance  and  uncertainty  of 
one  who  used  the  testimonies  of  others; 
but  the  author  invariably  writes  as  one 
who  had  himself  the  highest  authority. 
The  narratives  are  not  only  clear  and  con- 
sistent in  detail,  but  for  religiooi  instmo- 
tion  they  are  complete.  The  conversa- 
tions and  discourses  not  only  contain  min- 
ute particulars,  such  as  one  present  woold 
notice  and  record ;  but  thef  are  all  appro- 
priate to  speakers  and  occasions ;  and  they 
are  thus  given  when  only  Apostles  were 
present.  Who  but  an  Apostle  could  re- 
late the  incidents  and  conversations  of  the 
Last  Supper?  Here  it  is  quite  clear  that 
the  writer  wished  to  be  regarded  as  one 
of  those  who  saw  and  heard  what  is  re- 
lated. If  we  are  certain  of  his  trathfal- 
ness,  we  may  be  equally  certain  that  he 
was  one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles. 

4.  There  are  indications  in  the  work 
that  the  writer  was  John,  the  son  of 
Zebedee  and  Salome,  the  brother  of  James. 
The  proof  of  th'S  identity  is  contained  in 
seven  passages  of  a  similar  kind,  which  re- 
fer to  a  disciple,  without  mentioning  his 
name.  The  most  important  of  these  fol- 
lows the  account  of  the  death  of  Jesus  (xix. 
35).  He  who  has  seen  has  testified,  and 
his  testimony  is  true  ;  and  he  knows  that 
he  declares  what  is  true,  that  yon  may  have 
faith."  The  testimony  is  that  of  the  specta- 
tor, *•  he  who  has  seen,"  but  the  purpose 
must  be  that  of  the  writer,  for  it  respects 
the  readers  of  the  Grospel.  Only  if  the 
writer  was  himself  the  witness,  oould  the 
consciousness  of  the  truthfulness  of  the 
witness,  be  added  to  the  assertion  of  the 
truth  of  his  testimony,  he  knows  that  he 
declares  what  is  true.'*  And  only  if  the 
writer  and  the  witness  are  the  same,  could 
it  be  said  that  the  object  of  the  witness, 
was  that  you  may  have  faith."  More- 
j  over,  if  the  writer  were  not  himself  this 
witness,  he  would  surely  say  something  of 
I  one  to  whose  testimony  he  so  emphatically 
I  refers.  The  witness  and  the  writer  are 
professedly  identical ;  and  if  the  truthful- 
I  ness  of  the  writer  be  considered,  and  the 
purpose  here  attributed  to  the  witness  be 
I  compared  with  the  writer's  subsequent 
!  statement  respecting  the  purpose  of  the 
'  whole  book,  it  will  appear  quite  certain 
that  the  writer  was  himself  the  witness 
whose  testimony  is  given.*  Of  this  wit- 
ness something  more  may  be  learnt  from 

5 receding  statements.  The  disciple  whom 
esus  loved  stood  by  the  cross  with  Mary, 
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the  mother  of  the  Lord,  and  she  was  com- 
mitted to  his  care.  He  is  the  oaly  disciple 
mentioned,  beside  the  women ;  and  there- 
fore the  only  one  to  whom,  according  to 
the  narrative,  the  testimony  concerning 
the  death  of  Jesus  could  be  referred.  The 
name  of  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,  to 
whose  care  Mary  was  entrusted,  could  not 
be  unknown,  and  would  surely  be  given,  if 
the  writer  and  this  disciple. were  not  the 
same  person.  In  three  other  passages 
mention  is  made  of  the  disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved,  and  in  all  there  is  the  same 
proof  that  the  writer  refers  to  himself,  ac- 
cepting the  description  given  to  him  by 
hid  brethren.  The  name  could  not  be 
omitted  from  ignorance,  and  the  use  of  a 
description  instead  of  a  proper  name  when 
the  names  of  the  other  Apostles  are  given, 
would  be  unnatural  and  unaccountable,  if 
the  writer  were  not  himself  the  disciple 
whom  Jesus  loved.  He  to  whom  Peter 
spoke  in  the  Last  Supper,  who  ran  with 
Peter  to  the  tomb,  ana  who  was  the  first 
to  recognize  the  Lord,  when  again  with 
Peter  in  the  boat,  could  not  be  an  unknown 
disciple.  The  description  and  the  associa- 
tion point  only  to  St.  John.*  This  is  ad- 
mitted by  adverse  critics.  One  of  the 
most  learned  says :  It  is  plain  that  the 
author  meant  his  work  to  be  taken  for  the 
Apostle's.  It  was  composed  in  a  way  to 
convey  the  impression  that  it  proceeded 
from  an  Apostle  especially  beloved  by 
the  Master,  and  admitted  to  his  secret 
thoughts."  Then  we  say,  it  is  what  it  pro- 
fesses to  be.  Such  indications  of  an  as- 
sumed personality  are  unparalleled.  One 
so  truthful  as  this  writer,  so  full  of  faith 
and  reverence,  could  not  falsely  pretend  to 
be  an  eye-witness,  and  to  be  the  Apostle 
John.  It  is  quite  impossible.  The  last 
two  verses  of  the  book  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  written  by  the  Evangelist. 
They  give,  with  a  change  of  number  and 
person,  the  testimony  of  a  contemporary 
who  deemed  it  enough  to  say  that  the 
writer  of  the  Gospel  was  the  beloved  dis- 
ciple, and  that  his  testimony  was  true. 

u. 

Does  the  character  of  the  work  agree 

^  xiii,  24;  XX.  2:  xxl.  7.  The  •ssoclttion  is  the 
fame  in  the  otbpr  two  passages,  and  the  absence  of 
the  deMription  Is  easily  explained.  The  companion 
or  Andrew  is  not  separately  referred  to.  and  the 
companion  of  Peter,  when  they  went  together  to 
the  palace,  is  appropriately  described  as  an  acquaint- 
ance of  the  High  Priest  (i.  41;  xriii  16).  Addltiunal 
confirmation  may  be  found  in  the  absence  of  the 
distinguishing  title,  the  Baptist,  when  the  propliet 
Johnis  mentioned  — in  the  description  of  »alome, 
his  mother,  as  the  sister  of  Mary  —  and  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  afker  the  other  Apostles 
(xix.2&;  XXL2), 


with  the  profession  of  the  writer,  that  he 
was  an  Apostle  ? 

1.  The  representation  which  it  gives  of 
the  person  of  our  Lord  is  some  proof  of 
this.  Though  quite  consistent  with  the 
picture  drawn  by  the  other  Evangelists,  it 
is  difRsrent.  The  incidents  added  to  the 
life  of  Christ,  by  the  apocryphal  Gospels 
are  plainly  human  inventions;  and  the 
views  they  offer  of  his  character  only  ob- 
scure and  disfigure  it.  But  wherein  this 
Gospel  differs  from  the  writings  of  the  other 
Evangelists,  it  is  only  by  the  more  inti- 
mate and  complete  knowledge  which  it 
shows.  The  writer  says  that  he  beheld 
the  glory  of  Christ,*  and  his  work  mani- 
fests this ;  for  the  portrait  could  be  drawn 
only  by  one  who  beheld  the  Divine  origi- 
nal. Think  of  his  sympathy  with  family 
joys  at  the  wedding  feast,  and  with  family 
sorrows  at  the  funeral  of  a  friend :  of  his 
compassion  in  removing  sickness,  and  sup- 
plying food ;  and  of  his  exercise  of  miracu- 
lous power  only  as  a  means  for  promoting 
that  raith  which  releases  from  sin,  and  gives 
new  life  to  the  soul.  Remember  his  pri- 
mary regard  for  Jews,  and  his  equal  love 
of  Grentiles,  —  his  human  weakness  and 
tenderness,  sitting  wearied  at  the  well, 
weeping  with  the  mourners,  troubled  by  the 
wickedness  of  a  disciple ;  and  then  his  Di- 
vine dignity,  when  meekly  remonstrating 
with  an  enraged  people,  and  calmly  reprov- 
ing unjust  judges.  Consider  his  diligence 
in  active  service,  his  prudence  in  avoiding 
needless  danger,  his  readiness  to  suffer 
when  the  time  came,  his  constant  acknowl- 
edgment of  dependence  on  the  Father  who 
sent  Him,  whose  work  He  did,  whose  glory 
He  sought,  to  whose  will  He  submitted; 
and  then  the  declaration  of  his  authority 
over  all  mankind,  to  teach,  to  govern,  and 
to  ^'ave.  Observe  his  solitariness,  as  sepa- 
rate from  sinners,  above  the  comprehen- 
sion atfd  sympathy  of  his  disciples,  alone 
in  a  world  of  darkness,  and  disorder,  and 
wrong ;  and  then  his  confidence  that  the 
light  which  came  from  Him  would  en- 
lighten the  world ;  that  his  disciples,  in  the 
strength  imparted  by  Him,  would  over- 
come the  world;  that  they  would  all  be 
raised  by  Him  to  the  glory  of  the  sons  of 
God;  that  his  self-sacrificing  love  would 
draw  all  hearts  to  Him  in  willing  subjec- 
tion; that  by  purity  and  patience  Ho 
should  accomplish  the  Father's  purpose, 
being  the  Lamb  of  God,  to  take  away  the 
sins  of  the  world.  Could  the  portrait,  of 
which  this  is  a  feeble  outline,  be  given  by 
any  but  an  Apostle  ?   It  is  the  only  sup- 

•  1.  M. 
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plement  to  the  other  Gospels  which  does 
not  dishonoar  Christ.  It  alone  declares 
more  fully  the  glory  of  the  Lord. 

2.  The  special  aim  of  this  Gospel  is  a 
further  proof  of  its  apostolic  origin.  The 
general  design  is  declared  at  the  close  of 
the  twentieth  chapter;  and  this  is  the 
same  for  all  the  Gospels.  The  peculiarity 
of  this  book  is,  that  it  is  evidently  intended 
to  produce  that  form  of  Christian  faith 
which  mu3t  first  have  been  received  by  an 
Apostle,  and  which  in  Christians  of  after 
times  may  be  generally  attributed,  more  or 
less,  to  the  influence  of  this  book.  A  lov- 
ing trust  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  characteristic  of  the  writer,  and  the 
promotion  of  this  faith  appears  to  be  his 
constant  aim.  All  that  is  recorded  serves 
to  declare  and  illustrate  the  charact'^r  of 
the  Son  of  God,  as  coming  from  the  Fath- 
er to  draw  men  to  Himself  by  love  and 
goodness.  Evidently,  the  writer  of  this 
book  had  a  strong  personal  affection  for 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  so  had  the  other  Apos- 
tles, with  one  exception.  Whatever  their 
deficiencies  and  faults,  they  loved  and 
trusted  Him ;  not  his  words,  nor  his  works, 
so  much  as  Himself.  The  other  Evangel 
ists  relate  discourses  which  refer  to  de- 
tails of  duty,  and  the  diversities  of  men's 
condition ;  but,  according  to  this  Evadgel- 
ist,  the  knowledge  of  Christ  comprehends 
the  principles  of  all  duty,  and  is  sufficient 
for  all  classes.  Faith  in  Him  renders  other 
motives  to  right  conduct  of  less  import- 
ance. They  are  the  lower  teaching  which 
others  can  give  who  are  not  Apostles. 
The  holy  love  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world 
is  here  shown,  as  only  an  Apostle  could 
declare  it  —  a  love.  Divine  and  human, 
sympathizinz  with  human  joys  and  sorrows, 
but  ever  seeking  to  remove  sin;  patiently 
enduring  the  opposition  of  men,  in  the  as- 
surance of  an  appointed  service,  accord- 
ing to  the  will  and  for  the  glory  of  the 
Father.  The  other  Gospels  give  more 
fully  the  earthly  life  of  our  Lord;  here 
the  results  of  this  knowledge  are  declared 
as  the  consequences  of  the  past  and  the 
effects  of  the  present  life  of  Him  who  is 
ever  the  same,  exalted  above  the  heavens, 
but  present  by  his  Spirit,  the  power  of  an 
endless  life,  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  know 
aud  love  Him. 

3.  The  peculiar  relation  of  the  fourth 
Gospel  to  the  other  three  is  additional  evi- 
dence of  its  authenticity.  That  it  came 
after  the  others  is  universally  allowed ; 
but  that  it  belongs  to  the  a;;e  of  the 
Apostles  appears  from  the  similarity  of  its 
style,  statements,  and  spirit.  Where  the 
events  related  in  the  other  Gospels  are  re- 


ferred to,  there  is  perfect  agreement, 
but  entire  independence.  The  diflbrences 
which  are  manifest  in  every  part  show 
that  the  writer  never  copied  from  the 
other  evangelists,  and  never  cared  for  con- 
sistency with  them.  But  in  these  di^r- 
ences  there  are  no  contradictions.  They 
have  been  often  asserted,  but  never  proved. 
Inferences  from  the  various  acconnts  are 
contrary,  and  this  is  all.  Bat  that  d^oim- 
ible  inferences  from  partial  evidence  ahoald 
be  disproved  by  further  evidence  is  the 
common  experience  of  every  day ;  it  is  so 
in  all  judicial,  scientific,  and  historical  in- 
vestigations. That  St.  John  shonld  give 
bis  testimony,  independently  of  the  other 
Evangelists,  is  what  might  be  expected  of 
him ;  but  that  any  Christian  writer  of  a 
later  age  should  compose  a  work  merely 
from  fancy  or  tradition,  sometimes  relat- 
ing the  same  and  sometimes  different  things, 
and  that  the  accounts  should  fit  into  one 
another  so  that  there  should  be  no  real 
inconsistency,  but  perfect  harmony  —  this 
is  a  supposition  on  every  account  unrea- 
sonable. The  agreement  of  narratives  that 
are  independent,  but  complementary,  is 
among  the  surest  proofs  of  genuineness. 
Even  more  conclusiYe  is  the  evidence  af- 
forded by  the  consistency  of  independent 
delineations  of  character,  when  that  char- 
acter is  absolutely  unique.  No  accident  or 
skill  could  produce  the  formal  difference 
and  essential  agreement  which  we  see 
when  the  representation  of  Jesus  Christ 
here  given  is  compared  with  that  o€  the 
other  Gospels.  There  is  the  same  combi- 
nation of  the  natural  and  supernatural, 
the  national  and  the  universal,  the  human 
and  the  Divine. 

4.  That  this  work  was  not  written,  as 
some  suppose,  in  the  middle  of  the  second 
century,  appears  from  the  entire  absence 
of  all  marks  of  that  time.  Can  it  be  sap- 
posed  that  the  writer  carefully  abstained 
from  using  the  terms  and  alluding  to  the 
opinions  of  his  own  age  —  that  he  removed 
himself  altogether  from  its  influence,  so 
that  there  should  be  no  sign  of  the 
thoughts  and  practices  of  men  around 
him?  No  truthful  person  would  aim  at 
this,  and  the  most  skilful  would  faiL 
Every  literary  production,  treating  of 
matters  ot  great  present  personal  interest, 
is  sure  to  betray  itself^  if  not  genuine,  by 
manifesting  the  spirit  of  its  age,  by  sap- 
porting  or  opposing,  directly  or  indirectly, 
the  views  and  sentiments  of  the  time. 
There  is  an  immense  difference  between 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament  and  hU 
the  Christian  literature  of  the  next  cen- 
tury.  Now  the  Go^ipel  of  St.  John  has  ail 
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the  characteristics  of  the  one  class  and 
uone  of  the  other.  The  second  centary 
was  distinguished  from  the  first  by  meta- 
physical discussions  respecting  the  nature 
of  Christ,  by  the  unsettled  claims  of 
church  officers,  and  by  the  peculiar  efficacy 
attributed  to  the  sacraments.  Of  these 
controversies  there  is  in  this  Gospel  no 
sign.  The  many  strange  speculations  of 
the  second  century  respecting  the  mys- 
teries of  the  Divine  Nature  are  not  re- 
ferred to  in  any  way.  The  teaching  of 
this  Grospel  is  evidently  prior  to  the  here- 
sies which  then  arose,  and  to  the  forms 
of  expression  then  adopted  by  many  or- 
thodox writers.  The  reading  in  the 
epistle,  "The  Father,  the  Word,  and  the 
lioly  Spirit,*'  is  shown  to  belong  to  a  later 
ftge  hy  the  use  of  unscriptural  correlatives. 
And  80  the  reading  in  the  introduction 
of  the  Gospel,  *•  The  only  begotten  God,'* 
is  manifestly  the  phraseology  of  the  Fath- 
ers. Nothing  like  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  8t.  John,  or  anywhere  in  the 
New  Testament  or  the  Old.* 

The  organization  of  the  Church,  and 
the  authority  of  its  officers,  were  in  the 
second  century  subjects  of  much  interest, 
and  became  in  the  following  the  occasions 
of  much  controversy.  Here  they  are  not 
referred  to.  The  Apostles  are  described 
as  witnesses  for  Christ;  this  was  their 
glory ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  results  of 
their  ministry,  when  they  received  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  would  be  like  his  —  the 
sins  of  some  being  removed^  and  the  sins 
of  others  retained.  This  is  all  that  is  said 
of  Church  government-f 

As  little  reference  is  made  to  the  sacra- 
ments. Neither  the  institution  of  Chris- 
tian baptism  nor  of  the  Communion  ser- 
vice is  noticed.  There  are  two  figurative 
passages  often  appealed  to  as  showing  the 
peculiar  nature  and  necessity  of  these  rites ; 
but  the  proof  depends  entirely  on  the  in- 
congruous interpretation  of  metaphors. 
The  statements  of  the  third  and  sixth 
chapters,  whatever  their  sense,  certainly 
are  not  such  as  a  writer  of  the  second  cen- 
tury would  introduce,  —  not  if  he  wished 
to  support  the  doctrines  of  spiritual  birth 
by  the  water  of  baptism,  ana  of  spiritual 
sustenance  by  the  bread  of  priestly  conse- 
cration ;  nor  if  he  wished  to  oppose  these 
opinions  % 

Lastly,  there  are  none  of  the  mistakes 
respecting  places,  seasons  and  persons, 
which  might  be  expected  in  a  writer  of  the 
second  century,    xhey  who  invent  tales 

•  lEp.T.  7;  1. 18.  t  XV.27;  ZZ.28. 
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of  other  countries  and  times  avoid  difficult 
and  dangerous  details,  or  they  are  sure  to 
be  exposed  by  the  inconsistencies  and  in- 
accuracies which  always  mark  traditionary 
legends  and  literary  impostures.  The  hos- 
tile criticisms  to  which  this  Gospel  has 
been  subjected,  make  more  manifest  its 
truth. 

That  any  writer  of  the  second  century 
should  be  able  to  give,  with  perfect  acccu- 
racy,  a  large  number  of  particulars  re^ 
specting  a  former  age,  a  diffi^rent  people 
and  country,  is  one  improbability.  Then 
that  he  should  avoid  all  indications  of  his 
own  age  is  another  improbability.  That, 
being  a  truthful  Christian,  he  should  wish 
to  conceal  his  distano  from  the  events  re- 
lated, and  to  represent  himself  as  an  eye- 
witness, even  the  Apostle  John,  is  another 
separate  improbability.  That  he  should 
give  a  view  of  the  person  of  Christ,  sur- 
passing in  human  tenderness  and  Divine 
dignity  that  of  the  other  Evangelists,  and 
more  conducive  to  Christian  comfort  and 
improvement  than  any  other  book,  this  is 
another  improbability,  That  it  should  dif- 
fer so  much  from  the  other  Gospels,  and 
agree  so  well,  is  another.  But  all  these 
combined  improbabilities  must  be  accepted, 
if  we  take  this  Gospel  to  be  the  composi- 
tion, honest  or  dishonest,  of  any  Christian 
of  the  second  century,  or  of  any  one  but 
the  Apostle.  To  all  these  two  further  im- 
probabilities must  be  added  —  that  the 
writer  of  such  a  work  should  he  always 
in  what  is  called  miraculous  concealment ; 
and  that  within  thirty  or  forty  years  of  its 
composition,  it  should  be  received  by 
Christians  of  distant  countries  and  con- 
flicting parties  as  of  apostolical  authority, 
a  work  the  genuineness  of  which  was  above 
controversy. 

The  evidences  to  which  we  have  prima- 
rily referred,  the  profession  of  the  writer, 
and  the  confirmations  found  in  his  work, 
are  evidences  which  all  readers  can  under- 
stand and  feel.  We  may  therefore  con- 
sider the  common  belief  of  Christians,  in 
all  subsequent  ages,  as  resting  mainly  on 
this  foundation,  and  declaring  its  sufficien- 
cy. Few  could  know  anything  of  ancient 
testimonies ;  and  works  supported  only  by 
early  traditions  were  soon  neglected.  The 
faith  that  rests  merely  on  tradition  can 
only  have  the  value  of  the  primary  author- 
ities, and  becomes  feebler  with  the  lapse 
of  time.  But  that  which  rests  on  the  mor- 
al character  of  a  writer  and  his  work  be- 
comes firmer  the  longer  it  lasts,  every  gen- 
eration setting  its  seal  to  the  judgment  of 
those  which  preceded.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve merely  because  of  what  we  see,  nor 
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merelj  becauae  of  what  others  hare  said, 
respecting  the  book  and  its  author;  but 
we  believe  because  evidence  which  seems 
satisfactory  to  our  own  minds,  has  pro- 
duced the  same  conviction  in  the  minda  of 
nearly  all  Christian  men,  of  everj  age  and 
country. 

What,  then,  are  the  adverse  reasons 
which  modern  criticism  has  discovered? 
The  most  plausible  objections  are  drawn 
from  the  contents  of  the  book ;  but  these 
appear  to  rest  on  gratuitous  assumptions. 

1.  It  is  said  that  the  view  ^ven  of  the 
public  ministry  of  our  Lord  dififers  in  time, 
and  place,  and  character  from  the  state- 
ments of  the  other  Evangelists.  But  there 
is  nothing  to  show  that  it  was  the  writer's 
purpose  to  relate  the  public  ministry  of 
Christ.  This  is  occasionally  referred  to, 
but  only  in  brief  general  statements.  Re- 
specting its  duration,  the  other  Evan^irelists 
notice  one  spring  in  this  period,  and  one 
Passover  is  noticed  here,*  so  that,  accord- 
ing to  all,  tbere  were  two  years,  and  no 
more  is  declared.  Of  the  places  mentioned, 
they  refer  chiefly  to  Galilee  and  Peraea, 
because  the  pubUc  ministry  which  they  re- 
late was  in  those  provinces;  but  they 
show  that  the  ministry  of  Christ  did  not 
begin  in  Galilee,  and  that  He  often  taught 
in  Jerusalem.f  St.  John  refers  chiefly 
to  Jerusalem,  because  the  opposition  to 
Jesus  which  he  describes  began  and  pre- 
vailed there ;  but  he  shows  that  the  min- 
istry in  Galilee  attracted  most  notice.^ 
As  different  subjects  are  narrated,  different 
localities  are  mentioned.  Of  the  popular 
discourses  of  our  Lord,  the  other  Gospels 
supply  many  examples,  but  in  this  Gospel 
not  one  is  recorded.  St.  John  relates  con- 
versations with  inquirers,  and  adversaries, 
and  with  the  Apostles ;  but  only  a  few  sen- 
tences addressed  to  the  people  in  general. 
The  words,  therefore,  differ  in  subject  and 
stvle,  from  the  popular  discourses  of  the 
other  Gospels ;  but  the  teaching  is  always 
consistent,  aad  the  controversies  in  all  are 
similar.  The  early  assumption  of  the  of- 
fice of  Messiah  is  said  to  be  peculiar  to 
this  Gospel,  but  it  in  clearly  shown  in  alL 
The  testimony  of  the  prophet  John,  the 
sermon  at  Nazareth,  and  the  sermon  on 
the  mount,  are  obviously  Messianic  in  the 
highest  sense.  All  the  works  of  Jesus  were 
to  show  that  He  was  the  Christ,  and  in 
this  character  He  spoke  from  the  first; 
what  was  avoided  and  forbidden  bein^ 
the  merely  verbal  statements,  which  would 
bo  useless  and  injurious. 

•  Matt  xH.l;  John  vl.  4. 
t  Matt  iv.  12;  xzia  97. 
I  tL2;  vU  41. 


The  view  given  by  St.  John  of  the  per- 
son and  character  of  our  Lord  is  also 
said  to  be  inconsistent  with  that  given  by 
the  other  Evangelists.  That  there  is  dif- 
ference is  obvious,  but  it  is  only  such  as 
would  naturally  result  from  differences  in 
the  position  and  purpose  of  the  writers. 
The  Christ  of  the  synoptical  gospels  is*  as 
lofly  in  his  assertion  of  Divine  authority, 
as  wide  in  his  claims  to  the  love  and  trust 
and  obedience  of  the  world,  and  as  severe 
in  his  denunciations  of  falsehood  and 
wrone,  as  the  Christ  of  St.  John.  And 
the  Christ  of  St.  John  is  as  perfectly  hu- 
man, as  humble  in  acknowledj^in^  de- 
pendence on  the  Father,  as  gentle  m  his 
conduct  to  all,  as  the  Christ  of  the  other 
Gospels.  The  moral  character  is  exactly 
the  same  —  the  same  supreme  regard  to 
the  honour  of  the  Father,  the  same  sym- 
pathizinff  love  for  all  men,  the  same  lowli- 
ness and  dignity,  the  same  prudence  and 
fearlessness,  the  same  devotedness  to  truth 
and  the  moral  welfare  of  mankind. 

2.  Besides  these  general  alleged  dis- 
similarities, it  is  said  that  there  are  state- 
ments in  this  Gospel  directly  contrary  to 
those  of  the  other  evangelists,  showing 
that  in  one  or  the  other  we  must  have 
erroneous  traditions.  The  most  important 
of  these  are  chronological,  respecting  the 
time  of  the  purification  of  the  Temple,  of 
the  Last  Supper  of  our  Lord,  and  of  Pi* 
late^s  sentence.  St.  John  relates  a  puri- 
fication of  the  Temple  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  ministry  of  Christ,  and  the 
other  Evangelists  relate  a  similar  even  at 
the  close.*  That  the  profanation  of  the 
Temple,  allowed  by  the  priests  for  the  sake 
of  private  gain,  should  be  reproved  at  the 
beginning,  is  surelv  what  nitght  be  ex- 
pected; and  that  the  people  should  rap- 
port even  a  stranger  in  practical  protest 
against  such  a  wrong,  is  not  at  all  improb- 
able. Then  that  the  abuse,  ceasing  for  a 
while,  should  be  renewed,  is  very  likely; 
and  that  the  correction  should  be  repeated 
is  equally  probable.  The  first  event  is  not 
mentioned  by  the  other  evangelists,  for 
they  say  nothing  of  the  period  in  which  it 
occurred ;  and  the  secona  is  not  mentioned 
by  St.  John,  for  he  says  little  of  the  last 
public  ministry  in  Jerusalem,  and  for  bis 
purpose  the  first  was  sufficient.  The  dif- 
ferences in  detail,  and  in  connection,  show 
that  two  different  events  are  related.  The 
supposed  contradiction  results  from  a 
supposed  identity,  of  which  there  is  no 
proof. 

Of  the  time  of  the  Last  Supper  it  maj 
•  John  U.  14;  Matt  xzL  11 
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be  said,  that  the  alleged  discrepancy  arises 
from  taking  one  meaning  of  ambiguous 
terms,  iraaxa  and  itapaaiavrf  when  another 
is  equally  supported  by  usage,  and  better 
suits  the  connection.  The  other  evangel- 
ists state  that  the  first  meal  of  the  Pass- 
over festival  preceded  the  Crucifixion,  and 
St.  John  is  supposed  to  state  that  it  fol- 
lowed. Now  bt.  John  states  that  before 
the  Passover  —  before  the  Supper  with 
which  the  festival  began  —  Jesus  gave 
some  peculiar  manifestation  of  his  love  to 
the  Apostles ;  and  He  did  this  by  washing 
their  feet.*  After  the  Supper,  He  was 
thought  to  give  direction  respecting  some 
other  meals  and  sacrifices  of  the  festival.f 
The  pritjsts  who  went  to  Pilate,  wishing  to 
share  in  such  services,  would  not  defile 
themselves  by  entering  the  residence  of  a 
Gentile-t  In  the  New  Testament,  besides 
this  passage,  the  expression,  **to  eat  the 
Passover,**  occurs  only  in  reference  to  one 
event  —  the  Last  Supper  of  our  Lord. 
They  who  ate  the  lamb  on  the  evening  of 
the  first  day  of  the  festival  were  said  to 
eat  the  Passover.  But  so  it  might  be  said 
of  those  who  afterwards  shared  also  in  the 
other  sacrificial  meals  of  the  festival.  In 
the  Old  Testament  other  sacrificial  meals 
are  called  the  Passover,  and  to  eat  of  these 
is  said  to  be  to  eat  the  festival .§  On  the 
preparation  day  which  belonged  to  the  fes- 
tival —  the  day  before  the  Sabbath  — 
Jesus  was  condemned  and  crucified.g  The 
testimony  of  St.  John  agrees  exactly  with 
that  of  the  other  Evangelists ;  for  he  does 
not  say,  as  is  usually  supposed,  that  the 
Supper  was  before  the  festival,  but  that 
the  manifestation  of  the  love  of  Christ 
was  before  the  festival;  and  He  washed 
the  disciples'  feet  before  the  evening  meal 
with  which  the  festival  began.  His  direc- 
tion was  supposed  to  be  for  the  next  morn- 
ing. In  the  same  day,  not  in  the  follow- 
ing, the  priests  wished  to  share  in  the 
sacrifices  of  the  festival.  In  the  festival, 
and  not  before  it^  Barabbas  was  released, 
and  Jesus  condemned.** 

The  other  supposed  discrepancy  is  in  the 
time  of  \he  Crucifixion.  This  is  stated  by 
St.  Mark  to  have  been  in  the  third  hour 
of  the  day,  and  the  other  Evangelists,  by 
their  reference  to  the  sixth  hour,  confirm 
this  statement.  Of  the  time  of  the  Crucifix- 
ion St.  John  says  nothing,  but  he  speaks 

•  xUI.  1.         t  xUl.  29.  %  XTiil.  28. 

§  Deut  xvl.  2;  2  Chron.  xxxr.  7-8;  xxx.  22. 

p  xix.  14;  Mark  XT.  42. 

IT  John  xvill.  89. 

For  a  furthpr  statement  of  evldenoe  on  this  sub* 
Jeot,  I  may  be  allowed  to  refer  to  a  note  to  the  Gos- 
pel of  St.  Mark,  where  the  date  of  the  Last  Supper 
It  di^omed  (p.  167). 


of  the  time  of  Pilate's  sentence.  Before 
describing  the  close  of  the  judicial  proceed- 
ings, he  notices  that  the  day  was  the  prep- 
aration day,  and  the  hour  as  the  sixth  — 
not  the  sixth,  or  near  to  this,  but  like  it, 
taken  for  it.  The  sixth  hour  was  the 
usual  time  for  closing  the  courts,  and  the 
third  the  usual  time  for  opening  them. 
But  the  trial  began  at  dawn  —  three  liours 
before  the  usual  time  —  and  this  was  that 
it  might  end  earlier,  because  of  the  coming 
Sabbath.  The  dawn  had  been  taken  as 
the  third  hour,  and  therefore  the  third 
hour  was  as  the  sixth;  and  sentence 
was  pronounced.  The  narrative  of  St. 
John  shows  that  the  Crucifixion  was  in  the 
early  part  of  the  day,  and  proves  that  he 
did  not  put  the  sentence  so  late  as  the 
middle  of  the  day.* 

3.  Other  ambiguities  have  given  rise  to 
other  apparent  contradictions.  To  know 
a  person  may  denote  a  general  acquaint- 
ance, or  some  particular  knowledge.  If 
the  statement  of  the  prophet  John,t  **I 
knew  Him  not,"  be  taken  in  the  former 
sense,  it  is  contrary  to  the  sense  of  St. 
Matthew ;  %  but  if  in  the  latter,  it  is  quite 
consistent.  The  prophet  had  given  this 
testimony,"  Behold  the  Lamb  of  Grod,  who 
beareth  away  the  sin  of  the  world."  Of 
the  design  and  source  of  this  knowledge  he 
speaks  when  he  says,  "I  had  not  known 
Him,  but  that  He  might  be  manifest  to 
Israel;**  and  again,  "I  had  not  known 
Him,  but  He  who  sent  me  to  baptize  with 
water.  He  told  me.'* 

In  some  connection  irarptf  denote  one's 
native  country,  but  in  others  the  town  of 
one's  family.  The  difficulty  of  the  state- 
ment that  tiesus  went  into  Galilee,  because 
a  prophet  has  no  honour  in  his  own  coun- 
try, is  removed  by  a  more  correct  transla- 
tion. Jesus  went  into  the  country  of 
Galilee,  because  a  prophet  has  no  honour 
in  the  town  of  his  family.§ 

In  some  connections  ^rpo  refers  to  time, 
but  in  others  to  place,  in  front  o/,  suggest- 
ing opposition.  The  difficulty  of  the  state- 
ment, that  all  who  preceded  Jesus  were 
thieves  and  robbers,  is  removed  by  the 
local  interpretation  which  the  connection 
requires.  Jesus  said,  "  I  am  the  door  for 
the  sheep  "  —  the  door  of  the  fold.  »*  They 
who  came  in  front  of  me"  —  the  door, 
stopping  the  way  of  the  sheep  —  *•  they  are 
thieves  and  robbers'*  —  even  as  they  who 
did  not  enter  by  the  door.|| 

So  kpxsrai  may  mean  either  goes  or  comes, 

•  Mark  xv.  25;  John  xlx.  14.  Malmonfdos.  quoted 
bv  Ll^rhtfoot  on  St.  Mark;  Horat  Snt.  1  9,  35; 
Mart  Kpig  ir  8;  Sueton.  Claud.  34;  Joseph  Vit.  &4. 

ti.31        till.  14.       §iv.44.  11x1.8. 
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referring  to  the  place  where  motion  be- 
gins, or  where  it  ends.  If  Mary  Magda- 
lene were  said  to  come  to  the  sepulchre 
when  it  was  still  dark,  the  statement 
would  be  contrary  to  that  of  another 
Evangelist;  but  not  if  she  is  said  to  go 
there.  It  was  dark  when  she  left  her 
house  at  a  distance ;  but  the  brief  twi- 
light passed,  and  the  sun  had  risen,  when, 
with  her  companions,  she  arrived  at  the 
sepulchre.* 

The  way  in  which  the  writer  of  this 
Gospel  refers  to  the  Jews  has  been  urged 
as  a  strong  objection  to  apostolic  author- 
ship. But  that  the  writer  was  a  Jew  bv 
education  is  certain  from  the  style,  the  ref- 
erences to  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  the  entire  character  of 
the  work.  This  diflBculty,  too,  results 
from  keeping  to  one  signification  of  an 
ambiguous  term.  The  designation  of  a 
part  of  the  Jewish  people,  'lowJoiot,  was 
extended  to  the  whole  ;  but  it  continued 
to  be  used  in  the  narrower  as  well  as  in 
the  wider  sense.  When  national  affairs 
are  referred  to,  the  wider  meaning  must 
be  taken ;  but  when  some  of  the  people 
are  distinguished  from  others,  or  the  rulers 
are  referred  to,  the  narrower  sense  is  giv- 
en. The  Passover  was  that  of  the  Jews ; 
but  a  Judsean  disputed  with  the  disciples 
of  John.  Jesus  withdrew  from  Juusaa, 
because  the  Judsoans  sought  to  kill  him«f 
St.  John  was  a  Galilean,  and  the  way  in 
which  he  refers  to  a  portion  of  the  people 
as  'IoiH5a2o(,  exactly  agrees  with  his  po- 
sition as  TaXtXaioc.  It  would  be  unnatu- 
ral for  a  Jew  to  use  a  term  exclu-^ively 
national,  as  St.  John  uses  the  term  'lovdaZoc 

But  it  is  quite  natural  that  a  Galilean 
should  refer,  as  he  does  to  the  Judteans.^ 

These  are  the  principal  objection*  drawn 
from  the  work  itself  to  show  that  it  was 
not  written  by  an  Apostle.   If  all  the  ex- 

•  8t  John  XX.  1 ;  8t  Mark  xvl  1 

t  lii.25;  vll.  1;  xl.8. 

X  The  abaenoe  of  any  aoooaat  of  the  raislnf^  of 
Lazarus  in  the  other  liospols  would  be  inexplicable, 
if  St.  John  had  reprei«entod  thia  event  tin  the  i»ole  or 
principal  cause  of  the  opposition  of  the  Judtean 
ruler*  to  Je^us.  and  of  the  support  of  the  people 
when  he  came  publicly  to  Jerusalem.  But  he  does 
not  nay  tlii*.  He  haa  before  mentioned  repeatedly 
the  hostility  of  the  rulers,  showine  that  from  the 
boi^nniiiff  they  sought  the  death  of  Jesu^,  and  that 
they  liad  D<«on  hindered  by  the  people.  The  effect  on 
tlie  Sanhedrim  of  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus  wa:* 
pimply  to  hasten  the  execution  of  long-cherished 
desiRiH,  still  kept  secret.  And  this  is  naturally  no- 
ticed by  the  Kvangelist  who  relates  the  event, 
thouirh  it  had  no  great  importance,  and  U  unno- 
ticed by  the  others.  8o  the  same  even*  is  referred 
to  as  one  of  the  rea.«ons  of  the  conduct  of  the  pe.)- 

fAe  of  Jerusalem,  but  not  as  the  only  one;  and  with 
t  the  (ialileans  would  be  less  concerned  Only 
three  in«taiices  of  re<»tored  life  are  recorded  in  the 
Go-spol3  —  one  by  the  lirst  three  Evangelists,  one  by 


planationa  offered  shonld  not  be  deemed 
satisfactory,  they  at  least  show  the  uncer- 
tain nature  of  such  arguments.  Compared 
with  the  proof  of  genuineness  which  the 
Gospel  itself  gives,  they  are  of  small 
worth. 

Of  the  internal  evidences  one  more  re- 
mains to  be  briefly  noticed.  That  the 
Gospel  was  written  by  St.  John  appears 
from  its  accordance  with  other  writings  de- 
clared to  be  his.  The  Epistles  also  are 
without  his  name ;  but  the  first  profes-^J 
to  be  written  by  one  who  had  seen,  heard, 
and  touched  Jesus  Christ.*  All  agree  with 
this  Gospel  in  a  very  peculiar  style.  The 
words  and  thoughts  are  similar ;  the  form 
of  instruction,  by  development,  contrast 
and  partial  repetition,  is  the  same ;  the 
doctnne  is  the  same ;  and  there  is  the 
same  spirit  of  gentleness,  purity,  and  love. 

That  the  style  of  the  Apocalypse  differs 
much  from  that  of  the  Gospel  must  be  ad- 
mitted; hut  this  may  be  fully  accounted 
for  by  the  difference  in  the  time  and  char- 
acter of  the  two  works.  There  was  proba- 
bly a  distance  of  more  than  twenty  years 
in  the  time  of  their  composition,  during 
which  the  writer  was  always  using  the 
Greek  language.  The  first  work  is  a  poeti- 
cal description  of  a  series  of  visions,  like 
the  poems  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  copy- 
ing tneir  phraseology ;  the  second  is  a  sim- 
ple relation  of  events  and  discourses,  with 
a  few  reflections.  In  works  so  far  removed 
in  time,  and  so  dififorent  in  subject  and 
form,  no  dissimilarity  of  stvle  would  prove 
diversity  of  authorship.  The  alleged  dif- 
ference in  spirit  and  doctrine  rest-s  on  the 
literal  interpretation  of  figurative  pas- 
sages. T'ne  Apocalypse  presents  no  objee- 
tion  to  the  authorship  of  this  Gospel; 
while  the  Epistles  connrm  the  conclu.^oD. 
that  both  the  Gospel  and  the  Epistles  were 
writteu  by  St.  John. 

St.  Luke  alone,  and  one  by  St.  John.  There  atem 
to  have  been  exceptional  miracles,  for  people  wm 
not  encouraired  to  seek  the  renewal  or  lire  as  the 
removal  of  sickness.  Such  works  had  no  spedal 
ralue  as  evidence*,  and  their  repetition  was  not  to 
t>e  expected.  Publicity  was  therefore  les-*  desiral^, 
and  it  wa-*  not  promoted  when  it  could  not  be  pre* 
vented.  St  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  do  not  at  aU 
refer  to  the  period  in  which  Lazarus  was  raided; 
and  this  may  account  for  their  i^ilence  respecting  the 
feet.  St.  Luke  refers  to  this  time,  and  could  hardly 
be  entirely  unacquainted  with  auch  an  event;  bat 
having  already  related  two  similar  miracles,  there 
was  the  lps.4  need  of  his  referrinif  to  this.  The 
Evangelists  do  not  relate  all  they  knew  The  omi«> 
sion  of  this  narrative  may  also  have  been  for  the 
sake  of  Lazarus :  not  merely  lest  he  should  be  per* 
secuted  by  enemie*.  but  also  that  he  might  not  itaflRM- 
from  the  oppn»^8lve  and  unprofitable  curio-^ity  of 
frionds  and  strangers  St.  John  states  that  th( 
priests  sought  to  put  him  to  death.  The  other  Hm- 
pels  were  probably  written  during  the  life  of  Laz» 
rus,  and  this  aAer  his  removaL  *  L  L 
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From  the  book  itself  we  now  turn  to  an- 
cient testimonies.  If  we  had  only  the  in- 
ternal evidence  this  would  be  sufficient; 
but  the  external  is  equally  satisfactory. 
In  estimating  this,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  there  are  no  works  giving  any  com- 
prehensive view  of  Christian  literature  till 
the  latter  part  of  the  second  century,  much 
having  perished.  Moreover,  both  before 
aod  after  this  time,  books  were  not  used 
as  they  are  by  us ;  partly  from  the  absence 
of  literary  culture,  and  partly,  it  may  be, 
from  the  primary  diffusion  of  Christianity 
by  oral  instruction.  The  works  of  Irenseus 
are  the  earliest  writings  of  such  a  kind, 
that  the  want  in  them  of  references  to  the 
Gospel  would  be  real  adverse  evidence. 
But  his  statements,  and  those  of  many 
contemporaries,  show  that  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John  was  one  of  the  Four  Gospels  then 
universally  received  with  exceptions  quite 
insignificant.  Irenseus  was  bom  in  the 
early  part  of  the  second  century ;  he  was 
a  disciple  of  Polycarp,  the  disciple  of  St. 
John,  and  from  a.d.  177  he  was  Bishop  of 
Lyons.  He  refers  to  his  intercourse  with 
many  who  saw  the  Apostle  and  says :  *^  Not 
long  ago  was  he  seen,  but  almost  in  our 
age,  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Domitian  ^* 
(A.D.  06).*  After  mentioning  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  Luke,  he  adds :  Afterwards 
John,  the  disciple  of  the  Lord,  who  also 
leaned  on  his  breast;  he  likewise  published 
a  Gospel  while  he  dwelt  at  Ephesus,  iu 
Asia"  (J^^^*  Haeres.  iii.  1).  Again  he 
says:  ''So  is  the  ground  on  which 

these  Gospels  rest,  that  the  very  heretics 
themselves  bear  witness  to  them  —  those, 
moreover,  who  follow  Valentius  making 
copious  use  of  that  according  to  St.  John  " 
(iii.  11).  Irenseus  was  not  infallible,  and 
he  received  traditions  which  were  not 
true ;  but  there  is  no  reason  for  distrust- 
ing this  testimony.  Knowinsc,  as  he  did. 
the  associates  of  the  Apostles,  he  could 
not,  if  this  Gospel  had  been  unknown  to 
them,  have  received  it  without  hesitation 
as  the  writing  of  St.  John.  This  was  a 
matter  of  fac^  concerning  which  the  asso- 
ciates of  the  Apostle  could  not  be  mis- 
taken ;  and  the  authorship  of  the  Gospel 
cannot  be  doubtful,  because  traditions  re- 

•  Jrenieufl  adv.  Hseres.  v.  80;  Euseb.  Hist  Eoo. 
V.  6.  6'M  yhp  rpd  voXXn^ovov  iuipadu.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  chapter  mention  is  made  of 
those  vho  had  seen  John:  the  Apostle  \n  himself 
the  subject  of  the  preceding  and  following  een> 
tencea ;  and  the  time  when  he  loas  seen  lit  the  only 
point  of  Importance,  not  the  time  when  the  Apoca- 
ivpi>e  was  Been.  The  supposition  that  the  latter  is 
the  subject  to  be  supplied  Is  the  chief  support  of  the 
later  date  of  ilie  Apocalypse. 


specting  its  design,  and  respecting  the 
meaning  of  our  Lord's  figurative  instruc- 
tion, and  other  matters  of  opinion,  are 
manifestly  erroneous.  Moreover,  it  is  im- 
possible that  he  could  be  mistaken  in  tes- 
tifying to  the  general  reception  of  the 
four  Gospels,  and  his  statements,  if  not 
true,  would  be  useless  falsehoods.  He 
does  not  seek  to  prove  that  there  were 
four  Gospels  by  his  analogies,  but  thus  to 
account  for  facts  that  could  not  be  ques- 
tioned. His  testimony  to  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John  is  confirmed  by  contemporary 
writings :  the  Epistle  of  the  Churches  of 
Vienne  and  Lyons,  the  Clementine  Recog- 
nitions and  Homilies,  the  works  of  Tatian 
and  Theophilus,  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
and  Tertullian.  These  testimonies  are  un- 
disputed. A  harmony  of  the  four  Gospels 
was  written  by  Tatian,  and  a  similar  work 
by  Theophilus ;  and  a  commentary  on  St. 
John*s  Gospel,  often  quoted  by  Origen, 
was  composed  by  Heracleon  about  the 
same  time.  These  works  are  sure  proofs 
of  its  existence  and  reception  long  before, 
since  harmonies  and  commentaries  are 
only  for  works  ancient  and  acknowledged. 
The  Muratori  fragment  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment canon  contains  this  Gospel,  and  its 
testimony  is  not  aflfected  by  accompanying 
errors ;  and  it  was  in  the  Italic  ana  Syriac 
versions  of  the  second  century.  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  and  Tertullian,  as  well  as 
IrensBus,  declare  that  there  were  in  their 
time  the  four  Gospels  which  we  have,  and 
no  others  of  any  repute  ;  and  so  Eusebius 
places  this  with  the  other  Gospels  as  uni- 
versally acknowledged.  They  appeal  to 
the  uniform  testimony  of  those  who  pre- 
ceded, as  the  source,  but  not  the  sole 
ground,  of  what  they  declare  to  be  the 
present  belief  of  all  Christian  Churches 
throughout  the  word.  But  it  is  quite  im- 
possible that  this  Gospel  should  have  been 
thus  received  by  all  Cnristians  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  second  century,  if  to  the  aged 
men  of  their  day,  the  contemporaries 
of  the  Apostle,  it  had  been  an  unknown 
work,  or  one  attributed  to  any  other 
author. 

The  references  to  the  Grospel  of  St. 
John  in  earlier  works  are  merely  subsidi- 
ary evidence,  though  often  treated  as  the 
principal  proofs.  If  so  regarded,  their 
number  and  character,  however  occasioned, 
would  make  their  evidence  incomplete; 
but  taken  simply  as  confirmatory  proofs, 
they  are  quite  sufficient.  The  earlier  pub- 
lication of  the  other  Gospels,  and  their 
more  comprehensive  character,  would  nat- 
urally lead  to  references  to  them,  rather 
than  to  a  later  work  of  a  less  popular  na- 
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are.  It  is  satisfaotory  to  know  that  Jus- 
tin Martyr,  in  the  middle  of  the  second 
century,  refers  to  two  or  three  passages  of 
this  Gospel  in  his  appeals  to  tne  writings 
of  the  Apostles  and  their  companions ;  and 
that  before  him,  according  to  Hippolytus, 
Valentinus  quoted  from  it;  and  Basilides, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  second  century.* 
The  criticism  of  these  references  has  not 
shaken  their  evidence ;  but  if  it  had 
made  this  at  all  doubtful,  it  would  not  in 
the  least  make  doubtful  the  existence  of 
the  Gospel,  and  its  acknowledgment  by 
Christian  Churches  from  the  beginning. 
We  have  the  testimonies  of  Christian 
writers,  bishops,  presbyters,  and  philoso- 
phers, from  distant  countries  and  conflict- 
ing parties,  showing  the  almost  universal 
acknowledgment  of  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John  by  those  who  lived  with  the  associ- 
ates of  the  Apostle ;  and  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  any  other  authorship. 

External  evidence  against  the  genuine- 
ness of  this  Grospel  is  entirely  negative. 
A  few  persons  in  the  second  century  re- 
jected it,  as  they  did  other  canonical  books, 
assigning  it  to  Cerinthus ;  but  no  one  at- 
tributes any  value  to  this  heretical  con- 
jecture. All  that  can  be  objected  to  this 
Gosp*  I  is,  that  there  are  some  early  writers 
who  do  not  give  any  testimony  to  it.  But 
this  is  not  adverse  evidence,  unless  it  be 
evident  that,  if  t'  e  work  were  known,  it 
would  certainly  be  referred  to.  Now  it 
never  has  been  shown  that  references  to 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John  would  be,  not  only 
appropriate  in  our  judgment,  bat  more 
suitable  in  the  judgment  of  the  writers,  for 
their  purpose,  than  the  statements  which 
they  give.  Merely  negative  evidence  is 
seldom  of  much  value ;  and  it  is  of  no 
worth  when  the  documents  are  few,  and 
the  writer's  purpose  is  not  known  to  re- 
quire the  reierences  which  are  wanting. 

There  are  no  references  to  this  book  in 
the  Epistles  of  Clemens  Komanus  and 

•  Just.  Apol.  1.  61;  DUa.  o  Try.  88.  The  quota 
tloDd  given  by  Hippolytus  are  unquei^tionably  from 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  It  is  poraible  that  he  mav 
have  b«>en  mlsUken  in  their  authorabip,  but  there  U 
no  reason  to  suppose  this.  Of  Valentinus  he  writes: 
"  On  account  of  this,  he  says,  the  Saviour  declares, 
'  All  who  have  oome  before  me  are  thieves  and  rob- 
bers' "(Ret  ri.  80).  And  of  Basilides  he  writes: 
"  And  this,  he  says.  Is  that  which  has  been  declared 
in  the  Gospels,  'There  was  the  true  light,  which 
enlightens  every  man  coming  into  the  world  *  (vii. 
10).  The  Chrlstology  of  Ju.ntin  is  admitted  to  be 
different  from  that  of  this  Gospel,  and  inferior. 
Hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  superior  is  the 
later  production;  but  the  contrary  would  be  a  more 
ixkf^t  conclusion,  the  Christian  wiitings  of  the  second 
century  l>eing  all  inferior  to  those  of  the  first.  Still 
more  extraordinary  U  the  inference  that  Justin 
could  not  have  had  the  book,  because  his  system 
doe«  not  exactly  agree  with  It 


Polycarp,  nor  in  the  firagmenta  of  Pwtas. 
But  Clemens  seldom  refers  to  any  of  the 
Gospels,  and  to  none  by  name.  In  the 
short  Epistle  of  Polycarp  there  is  a  refer- 
ence to  the  1  Epistle  of  John ;  and  there  is 
no  apparent  occasion  for  referring  to  the 
Gospel.  The  writings  of  Papias  are 
known  only  from  extracts  preserved  by 
Eusebius.  He  gives,  of  things  learnt  by 
Papias  from  the.  presbyter  John,  some 
statements  respecting  St.  Mark  and  St 
Matthew.  From  the  silence  of  Papias  in 
this  extract,  it  may  be  inferred  that  he 
had  not  thus  learnt  anything  respecting 
the  Grospel  of  St.  John ;  but  not  that  he 
nowhere  referred  to  it,  still  less  that  he 
was  unacquainted  with  it  The  mention 
by  Eusebius  that  Papias  used  testimonies 
from  the  1  Epistle  of  John  and  the  1  Epis- 
tle of  Peter  is  explained  by  the  need  of 
confirmation  for  these  writings,  which  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John  did  not  require.*  A 
recisely  similar  statement  is  made  by 
im  respecting  IrensBus,  and  certainly  he 
was  not  unacquainted  with  this  Gospel. f 
The  Epistles  of  Ignatius  have  been  so 
much  interpolated,  that  their  references 
are  of  little  argument^ive  value ;  and 
the  works  of  the  Barnabas  and  Hennas  of 
the  second  century  are  too  late,  and  too 
peculiar  in  their  character,  to  make  their 
neglect  of  this  Grosuel  of  any  significance. 
No  one  knows  who  Barnabas  was,  or 
who  were  the  few  persons  to  whom  he 
wrote.  He  sought  to  keep  them  from 
Judaism,  and  has  many  references  to  the 
Old  Testament,  some  very  unwise.  He 
has  one  quotation  from  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew,  but  none  from  the  Epistle  to 
the  Galatiaus,  though  this  would  be  most 
relevant,  aud  could  not  have  been  un- 
known. In  the  visions  and  similitudes  of 
Her  mas  there  are  no  quotations  from  the 
Old  Testament  or  from  the  New.  If  the 
silence  of  a  few  writers  could  not  be  ac- 
counted for,  it  would  not  lesson  the  valae 
of  the  testimonies  which  are  given  to  the 
genuineness  of  this  Gospel.  These  are 
not  by  contemporaries  of  the  Apostle,  bat 
thejr  are  hy  the  contemporaries  of  his  as- 
sociates. They  come  so  near  to  his  time, 
that,  considering  their  wide  extent,  their 
adverse  sources,  the  high  importance  of 
apostolical  authorship,  and  the  great  rev- 
erence of  the  early  Christian  for  the  sa- 
cred Scripture,  their  evidence  is  conclu- 
sive ;  more  so  than  would  be  the  evidence 
of  a  few  contemporaries  whose  testimony 
is  wanting.    The  external  evidence  agrees 

•  Euseb.  Uist.  Eoc.  liL  89.      t  Ibid.  8. 
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irith  the  internal|  and  giyes  to  it  all  need- 
ful confirmation. 

The  contrary  conclusions  to  which 
learned  and  upright  men  have  come  in  re- 
cent times  respecting  the  genuineness  of 
this  Gospel  must  at  first  excite  surprise ; 
but  it  may  be  explained  by  the  preference 
which  they  give  to  different  descriptions 
of  evidence.  Some  hold  signs  of  truthful- 
ness to  be  of  much  value,  others  of  very 
little.  Some  attend  chiefly  to  differences 
and  difficulties  in  the  Gospels,  and  there- 
fore view  them  as  very  important ;  others 
give  them  no  special  regard.  An  eminent 
person  of  our  day  has  shown,  by  theory 
and  example,  how  the  ablest  men  may 
adopt  most  erroneous  opinions.  If  when 
the  mind  has  once  assented  to  a  proposition, 
the  amount  of  evidence  in  its  favour  is 
disregarded,  and  everything  adverse  is  set 
aside  as  worthless,  unless  seen  at  once  to 
be  demonstrative,  it  naturally  follows  that 
the  conclusions  maintained  will  be,  not  ac- 
cording to  the  whole  evidence,  but  accord- 
ing to  that  part,  whether  small  or  great, 
to  which  assent  has  been  first  given.  They 
^ho  begin  with  matters  obscure  and 
doubtful,  and  attend  much  to  these,  are 
likely,  through  the  influence  of  association, 
to  view  with  distrust  even  that  which  is 


plain  and  certain.  The  evidence  which 
scholars  only  can  appreciate,  though  it 
be  slight,  is  often  unduly  prized  by 
them,  above  all  the  proof  which  appeals  to 
the  conscience,  the  common  sense,  and  the 
common  experience  of  mankind.  The  re- 
ligious excellence  and  influence  of  a  work 
are  to  some  the  surest  proofs  of  reality 
and  truth,  manifestations  of  the  Divine 
Spirit ;  but  to  others  these  elements  are 
inappreciable,  or  seem  consistent  with  any 
measure  of  delusion  and  deception.  If  the 
principles  which  regulate  judgment  are 
so  different,  contrary  conclusions  are  inev- 
itable. While  we  find  everywhere  that 
unexplained  difficulties  belong  to  unques- 
tionable truths,  and  can  find  nowhere  a 
single  spurious  production  really  like  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John  in  marks  of  truthful- 
ness and  of  truth,  we  need  not  fear  that  a 
book  which  the  Christian  Church  has  for 
seventeen  centuries  esteemed  as  one  of  its 
most  precious  treasures,  a  pillar  of  sacred 
truth,  will  be  now  rejected,  because  it 
does  not  meet  all  the  unreasonable  de- 
mands of  an  arbitrary  and  sceptical  criti- 
cism. It  was  written  for  the  world,  and 
will  abide  for  ever. 

John  H.  Gtodwix. 


MERcury.  —  A  very  important  paper  was  last 
week  communioated  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
says  Galignani^  by  M.  Merget,  on  the  diffusion 
of  mercurial  vapours.  The  only  researches  ex- 
tant on  this  subject  are  those  of  Faraday,  which 
are  nearly  half  a  century  old,  and  which  his 
immense  and  well-merited  fame  has  hitherto 
allowed  to  pass  unchallenged.  Sinoe  then,  how- 
ever, various  discoveries  have  been  made,  which, 
bad  they  existed  at  the  time  he  made  his  experi- 
ments, would  have  materially  modified  his  re- 
sults, which  may  be  stated  thus:  —  1.  The 
phenomenon  of  the  vaporisation  of  mercury  is 
not  continuous,  and  ceases  absolutely  at  a  ten^- 
perature  of  seven  degrees  below  freezing  point. 
2.  At  temperature  above  this  limit  the  vapours 
emitted  remain  quite  dose  to  the  generating 
surface,  forming  a  stratum  of  an  inch  or  two  at 
the  ordinary  temperature.  Now,  these  state- 
ments are  in  contradiction  to  the  formula  ex- 
pressing the  maximum  tensions  of  the  emana- 
tions of  perfect  liquids,  and  also  to  the  ideas 
tiow  generally  admitted  with  regard  to  elastic 
fluids.  A  gas  or  vapour  is  at  present  considered 
composed  of  parUcles  that  move  in  every  direc- 
tion wiUi  average  velocities  depending  on  its  na- 


ture and  temperature.  Hence,  Faraday's  ex- 
periments appeared  to  M.  Merget  of  a  nature 
to  require  reconsideration;  and,  as  the  former 
had  employed  gold  leaf  for  his  test,  the  latter 
preferred  the  saline  solutions  of  the  precions 
metals  as  much  more  sensitive.  When  nitrate 
of  silver  or  chloride  of  gold,  platinum,  palladi- 
um, or  iridium  are  applied  in  solution  on  sheets 
of  paper,  with  the  addition  of  hygrometric  sub- 
stances in  order  to  prevent  their  desiccation, 
mercurial  vapours  will  reduce  the  metal  accord- 
ing to  Richter*8  laws.  If  a  sheet,  therefore,  be 
streaked  with  a  solution  of  ammoniacal  nitrate 
of  silver,  the  mercurial  emanations  wHl  be  easi* 
ly  revealed.  This  test  being  inconvenient  for 
long  experiments  on  account  of  its  sensitiveness 
to  light,  it  may  be  replaced  by  the  chlorides  of 
palladium  and  platinum  ;  and  thus  it  may  be 
easily  ascertained  that,  contrary  to  Faraday's 
views,  the  vaporization  of  meroury  is  a  oontin- 
uous  phenomenon,  which  takes  place  even  when 
the  metal  is  frozen,  and  that  its  emanations 
possess  a  considerable  difiiisive  power,  in  ao- 
oordanoe  with  the  nsual  laws  of  gaseous  sub- 
stanoes. 
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From  Stint  Fwili. 
OFF  THB  8KKLLIOS. 

BT  INOKLOW. 

When  we  left  the  church  after  service,  a 
few  moments  would  be  spent  in  the  porch 
by  my  mother  and  this  family  in  mu- 
tual inquiries  and  compliments;  and  Mr. 
Smith,  glad  of  the  little  delay,  would  lin- 
ger, often  lifting  his  hat  to  the  ladies,  and 
addressing  one  or  other,  but  seldom  Miss 
Fanny;  if  he  did,  it  was  always  with  de- 
ference and  gravity;  but  she  would  an- 
swer with  an  easy  smile,  and  sometimes 
accost  him  of  her  own  accord.  Once  she 
asked  him  how  he  liked  tutoring.  He  re- 
plied, ^  I  did  not  choose  it  because  I  liked 
It." 

This  was  not  heard  by  our  mother  or 
Miss  Fanny's.  Perhaps  the  careless  girl 
felt  that  she  had  made  a  mistake  and  a 
blundering  speech,  for  she  looked  con- 
fused, and  answered  hurriedly,  "  Oh,  in- 
deed." 

It  rained  that  day ;  and  while  we  waited 
in  the  porch  till  the  shower  was  over,  Mr. 
Smith  spoke  several  times  to  Miss  Fanny. 
I  did  not  hear  what  he  said,  but  I  saw  that 
when  she  answered,  she  wrapped  her  light 
summer  cloak  about  her,  and  in  doing  co 
jerked  out  a  little  rose  and  a  piece  of 
mij^nonette  that  she  had  worn  in  her 
waistband.  They  fell  on  the  floor,  and  I 
saw  Mr.  Smith  look  at  them.  They  were 
close  to  his  feet,  and  were  drooping  and 
faded. 

Snap  whispered  to  me,  "  Pick  them  up, 
missy." 

So  I  did,  and  nobody  took  any  notice  of 
the  movements  of  such  a  little  child. 
When  the  car  came  to  take  the  Squire's 
family  away,  we  Rtill  stayed  for  the  pass- 
ing off  of  the  shower,  and  in  obedience  to 
another  mandate  from  Snap,  I  crept  close 
to  Mr.  Smith,  and  held  up  the  flowers  for 
his  acceptance.  lie  looked  down  sur- 
prised, but  he  took  them ;  and  after  that 
he  sat  on  the  stone  settle  of  the  porch  and 
placed  me  on  his  knee;  he  also  kissed 
me — a  mark  of  his  favour  that  he  did 
not  often  bestow.  Miss  Fanny  had 
kissed  me  at  parting;  so  this  was  the 
second  salute  I  received  that  morning, 
and  on  the  same  cheek  too. 

Sometimes  Mr.  Smith  would  meet  the 
Squire  (I  prefer  to  write  of  him  thus,  and 
not  to  set  down  his  name^.  He  was  then 
sure  to  be  asked  to  dinner;  and  we 
learned  that  he  had  long  been  acquainted 
with  the  family,  and  had  recently  stayed, 
while  shooting  on  a  Scotch  moor,  in  the 
same  house  with  the  second  daughter. 
Sometimes  Mr.  Smith  would  be  rery  much 


elated  after  one  of  these  dinners;  and 
once,  as  I  well  remember,  he  rambled  ont 
Bfter  his  lunch,  and  quite  forgot  to  come 
in  again  and  give  us  an  afternoon  l^soo, 
so  we  sat  waiting  for  him  till  nearly  onr 
tea-time;  and  at  last  became  lounging  in 
with  his  dogs  and  his  gun,  and  seemed 
surprised  to  see  us,  exclaiming  with  a 
laugh,  "I  declare  I  quite  forgot  that  I 
was  playing  at  schoolmaster." 

But  notwithstanding  this  occasional  for- 
getfulness,  he  showed  a  real  genius  for 
instructing  children ;  and,  true  to  his  initia- 
tory warning,  he  never  set  any  doable  les- 
sons by  way  of  punishment,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  cut  short  his  instructions  alto- 
gether when  he  was  displeased,  and  made 
Snap  write  copies — an  occupation  which 
he  detested. 

As  for  me,  I  had  many  privileges :  my 
^outh,  my  very  small  dimensions,  my  lisp- 
ing tongue,  caused  him  to  consider  me  in 
the  light  of  a  plaything ;  and  he  made  ex- 
actly the  same  unfair  distinction  between 
us  that  Mr.  Mompesson  had  done,  fre- 
quently taking  me  out  with  him,  and  cai^ 
rying  me  when  I  was  tired,  while  Snap 
was  left  to  amuse  himself  at  home.  'Dns 
he  did  not  find  difficult,  for  my  mother's 
books,  in  four  boxes  and  three  large 
crates,"  had  been  put  into  a  thatched 
shed  which  leant  against  the  cottage  on 
the  left ;  and  there  through  the  summer 
and  autumn  they  remained,  taking  no 
damage ;  and  Snap  and  I  used  to  spend 
man^  a  happy  hour  in  turning  them  over, 
pickmg  up  queer  pieces  of  information, 
reading  strange  tales  and  marreUoos  his- 
tories. Sir  Walter  Scott's  romances, 
tain  Scoresbv's  works,  the  Encychpaaha 
Brtannica  which  was  a  very  favourite 
work ;  the  "  Faery  Queen,"  numerous 
bound  volumes  of  the  Edinhurgh  Review^ 
Gary's  "Dante,"  the  "Religio  Medici," 
and  Robinson  Crusoe,"  were  our  chief 
companions  at  first,  but  Snap  soon  left 
these  to  me,  and  got  Bacon*s  ^Essays," 
and  a  whole  stratum  of  books  on  geol- 
ogy* which  filled  his  head  with  all  sorts 
of  theories  that  served  him  (o  fright- 
en me  with,  as  ghosts  had  now  grown 
stale. 

The  hypothesis  of  the  central  fire" 
caused  me  sreat  alarm,  especially  as  Soap 
declared  that  it  might  be  expected  to 
break  out  at  any  time ;  as,  indeed,  it  ftt- 
quently  did  from  the  craters  of  burning 
mountains,  overflowing  the  great  caldron 
at  the  top  and  slipping  glibly  down,  mak- 
ing the  green  crops  and  the  grass  hiss  and 
fizz.  An  alarming  picture  this,  especially 
when  it  was  addea  that  a  stream  of  Uva, 
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if  of  any  considerable  depth,  took  from 
three  to  eleven  years  to  cool. 

Snap  never  asserted  that  the  lava  was 
likely  to  break  out  in  our  immediate 
neighbourhood;  on  the  contrary,  he  said 
it  was  improbable  that  it  would,  but  still 
it  mighty  and  then  what  would  become  of 
UB  I  lie  took  great  delight  in  imagining 
what  we  should  do  if  it  should  bre^  out 
from  the  top  of  a  high  black  hill  about 
three  miles  from  us ;  and  every  device  I 
suggested  as  likely  to  aid  us  in  effecting 
our  escape  made  him  the  more  positive  in 
asserting  that  nothing  was  so  unlikely  as 
our  being  able  to  get  away. 

Once  when  I  was  deep  in  thought  con- 
sidering what  I  could  do  if  the  volcanic 
fire  should  break  out  that  day  or  the  next, 
Mr.  Smith  came  by  with  his  dogs  and  his 

fnn.  Snap  went  on  readin<r,  but  I  asked  if 
might  come  with  him.  He  said  I  might, 
and  told  me  that  he  was  going  to  dig  out 
some  young  rabbits  from  their  burrows, 
and  that  I  should  have  them  to  tame  and 
feed  in  a  hutch  that  he  would  make  for 
them. 

This  delightful  genius  could  not  only 
work  with  his  needle,  but  had  made  for  us 
a  first-rate  wheelbarrow  ;  rigged  for  us 
two  schooners  and  a  brig;  dug  for  my 
mother  a  good-sized  duck  pond,  into 
which  he  turned  the  waters  of  a  tiny 
spring;  and  built,  drained,  and  thatched 
a  fine  model  pigsty  with  his  own  manly 
hands. 

Sometimes  when  my  mother  saw  him  at 
his  carpenter's  work,  she  would  say,  Real- 
ly, Smith,  it  astonishes  me  to  find  you 
toiling  in  this  way." 

"It's  the  finest  thing  in  the  world  — 
nothing  like  work,"  he  would  reply. 
"  *i>les8ed  be  the  man  that  invented  sleep,' 
quoth  the  Irishman ;  but  I  say, '  Happy 
rest  the  man  that  invented  sawing.'  JsqtX 
to  deer-stalking,  sawing  is  the  most  de- 
lightful, back-breaking,  arm-aching  work 
going." 

But  to  return.  Mr.  Smith  and  I  set  off 
on  our  ramble.  The  green  common  wa^ 
basking  in  the  mild  yellow  sunshine  of  a 
fine  autumnal  day;  every  little  elevation 
was  covered  with  heather,  gorse,  and  fox- 
glove flowers ;  the  youn^  larks  hidden  un- 
der the  ferns  were  chirpmg  softly,  the  sky 
was  serene,  and  all  the  wide-open  world 
seemed  drinking  the  sunshine. 

We  wandered  on,  but  found  no  burrows 
that  Mr.  Smith  thought  would  answer  our 
purpose.  He  was  very  silent,  and  I,  being 
happy  enough  on  the  uncultivated  hills,  did 
not  care  for  that,  but  went  on  singing  by 
his  side,  till  a  large  brown  dog  ran  up 


a  slope  towards  us,  wading  and  leaping 
through  the  bracken,  and  jumping  up 
against  Mr.  Smith  to  be  caressed.  Some 
01  the  Squire's  family  must  be  out  on. the 
heath,  we  thought,  for  this  dog  belonged 
to  them.  We  were  not  left  long  in  doubt, 
for  turning  the  edge  of  the  hill,  we  began 
to  go  down,  and  there  a  few  feet  below  us 
we  saw  Miss  Fanny  sitting.  Her  bonnet 
was  oQy  her  long  flaxen  hair  was  out  of 
curl,  and  she  was  smoothing  it  out  and 
twisting  it  over  combs  on  either  side  of 
her  face. 

She  looked  up  when  we  appeared,  and 
Mr.  Smith  paused  a  minute ;  then  with  a 
swift  step  he  came  down  to  her,  and  sat  on 
the  bank  at  her  side.  Girls  wore  large 
bonnets  then,  and  Miss  Fanny,  when  I 
came  running  towards  her,  was  just  putting 
on  hers.  The  first  greetings  were  over : 
Miss  Fanny  began  to  pat  the  dog's  head, 
Mr.  Smith  to  pat  his  back.  Then  they 
talked,  but  said  nothing  of  interest;  and 
I,  growing  rather  tired  of  the  delav,  asked 
if  I  might  take  a  run  with  the  aog,  and 
come  back  to  them.  The  permission  being 
readily  given  by  Mr.  Smith,  I  forthwith 
ran  away,  and  the  dog  and  I  chased  one 
another  among  the  heather  and  bracken 
till  we  were  tired  ;  then  I  found  some 
mushrooms,  and  filled  my  bonnet  with 
them  by  way  of  a  basket.  After  that  some 
blackberries  presented  themselves,  and  I 
feasted  on  these  before  I  returned. 

The  sunshine  was  very  soft  and  sweet, 
and  the  air  was  still,  and  we  were  on  an 
elevated  place,  so  that  I  could  see  far  and 
wide  over  the  peaceful  solitude. 

I  came  softly  back,  carrying  my  bonnet 
by  the  strings,  and  wading  breast-high 
through  the  bracken,  when  on  a  sudden 
turn  I  found  myself  close  behind  Mr. 
Smith  and  Miss  Fanny.  They  had  changed 
their  places,  and  Miss  Fanny  was  sobbins. 
"  What  can  I  do,  George  ?  "  were  the  words 
that  I  heard.  "  I  really  have  tried,  I  have 
indeed.  I  —  I  cannot  care  for  you  —  oh  I " 
Here  a  burst  of  tears. 

"Won't  you  try  once  more,  Fanny?" 
answered  a  manly  voice,  absolutely  broken 
by  sobs.  "I  wouldn't  mind  stopping  here 
seven  years  if  you  could  but  love  me." 

Now  when  I  heard  this  I  was  so  ashamed 
to  think  that  I  should  be  there  to  hear 
their  conversation  unawares  that  I  have 
no  doubt  my  face  was  crimson  up  to  the 
roots  of  my  hair ;  but  it  was  not  easy  to 
withdraw  both  silently  and  swiftly ;  and, 
though  I  did  my  best,  I  not  only  heard  her 
reply  that  trying  was  useless,  but  allude  to 
a  promise  she  had  made  that  she  would 
try,  and  declare  that  she  had  kept  it. 
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"  Well,  theD,"  was  his  instant  answer, 
"will  you  give  me  one  kissY  And  I  will 
go,  Fanny,  and  promise  never  to  urge  you 
any  more.** 

I  had  got  away  by  this  time,  and  T  buried 
myself  among  the  bracken,  and  sat  blush- 
ing for  five  or  six  minutes ;  then  I  got  up, 
ran,  whooping  to  the  dog,  over  the  brow 
of  the  hill,  and  came  up  to  them  on  the 
other  side.  There  they  sat  side  by  side 
and  hand  in  hand.  They  were  quite  calm 
now ;  but  evidently  both  had  beeu  weeping 
sorely,  and  assuredly,  from  their  absolute 
quietude,  the  farewell  kiss  of  pity  had  been 
frankly  given. 

Quite  out  of  breath  with  agitation  and 
with  running,  I  displayed  my  mushrooms. 
They  both  rose  at  once,  as  if  my  return  was 
to  terminate  their  last  interview.  Miss 
Fanny  went  over  the  hill,  and  we  went 
down  it,  returning  homewards  in  absolute 
silence  for  more  than  a  mile. 

Poor  Mr.  Smith  1  my  heart  bled  for  him. 
It  seemed  so  hard  that  Miss  Fanny  could 
not  like  him,  when  he  was  undeniably  so 
charming  and  so  clever,  besides  being,  with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Mompesson,  the  hand- 
somest man  of  his  age. 

Would  you  like  some  mushrooms  for 
your  supper,  Mr.  Smith  ?  "  I  ventured  to 
ask  in  a  sympathizing  tone,  as  I  carried 
nome  my  bonnet  by  the  strings;  but  he 
was  too  deep  in  painful  thought  to  observe 
that  I  had  spoken,  and  very  shortly,  in 
spite  of  all  my  efforts,  the  sight  of  his  silent 
misery  completely  overpowered  my  childish 
self-control,  and  I  threw  the  bonnet  on  the 
grass,  and  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears, 
cry  in?  as  if  my  heart  would  break. 

"What's  the  matter  with  the  child?" 
he  exclaimed  rather  roughly;  for  I  have 
no  doubt  my  tears  irritated  him  in  the  then 
burdened  state  of  his  spirits. 

I  did  not  dare  to  tell  him  what  was  the 
matter;  indeed,  what  business  had  I  to 
know  the  circumstance  that  distressed  me  ? 

"  Are  you  tired  ? "  he  asked  more 
gently. 

"  No,"  I  whispered. 

"  Are  you  hungry  ?  '*    Here  —  " 

He  took  a  biscuit  from  his  pocket,  and  I 
pretended  to  be  glad  of  it,  got  up,  wiped 
away  my  tears,  and  walked  humbly  by  his 
side  till  we  reached  home,  and  entered  my 
mother's  parlour.  It  was  all  lighted  up 
with  the  afternoon  sunshine  m  which  the 
hills  and  the  heather  were  basking.  The 
tea-things  were  on  the  table,  and  the  tea 
was  ready. 

"  Why,  Dolly,"  said  my  mother,  "  you 
have  been  crying,  —  how  red  your  eyes  look. 
I  hope  you  have  not  been  naughty  ?  *' 


**  No,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  wearily  throwing 
himself  into  his  chair ;  "  the  child  has  been 
good  enough." 

"  What  a  lovely  afternoon  it  has  been," 
observed  my  mother. 

"  Has  it  Y  "  he  replied,  looking  out  of 
the  window.    "  Ah.    Ay,  so  it  has.*^ 

With  what  a  weight  of  pity  does  pa- 
tience in  those  who  are  suffering  bur- 
den the  minds  of  the  lookers-on.  There 
sat  Mr.  Smith  calmly  and  most  quietly ;  be 
was  not  yielding  to  unmanly  sullenness, 
and  he  was  resolutely  obliging  himself  to 
eat  and  to  drink.  Seeing  this,  I  could  do 
neither,  for  my  tears  chased  one  another 
into  my  cup,  and  the  bread  and  butter 
choked  me  when  I  tried  to  swallow. 

In  reply  to  mamma's  questions  I  said 
that  my  head  ached,  and  I  had  a  ball  in 
my  throat  She  said  I  could  lie  down  on 
the  sofa;  and  perhaps  thinking  she  might 
suppose  some  past  ill-behaviour  or  carelen- 
ness  caused  this  crying  fit,  Mr.  Smith  said, 
with  a  kindness  that  made  me  cry  still 
more,  "  Dolly  did  her  lessons  very  well  to- 
day; she  always  does  —  in  fact,  I  never 
have  a  fault  to  find  with  her.''  I  dare  say 
mamma  thought  that  this  was  a  little  un- 
fair to  Snap,  who  took  far  more  paios  with 
his  lessons  than  I  did,  and  now  sat  by 
without  receiving  any  share  of  commenda- 
tion. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  spoil  my  little  girl," 
she  said,  with  a  smile,  for  I  generally 
observe  that  whatever  she  does  is  right." 

"  Ah  well,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  with  a  sigh, 
'Mf  I  have  done  harm  in  that  way  hith- 
erto, I  shall  do  no  more.  That's  all  over 
now." 

My  mother,  who  had  risen,  turned  with 
surprise,  on  hearing  this;  and  he  added, 
as  if  careless  of  our  presence,  "Yoa  al- 
ways said,  you  know,  Mrs.  Graham,  that 
you  should  not  wish  me  to  stay  a  daj 
longer  than  I  liked." 

"No,  certainly  not,"  m^  mother  replied; 
"  under  the  circumstances  I  should  wun  you 
to  feel  perfectly  free." 

"  Well  then,"  he  replied,  "  I  should  Uke 

to  go  to-morrow  " 

To  go  home  Y  "  she  asked. 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure,"  he  replied ;  "  I  owe  it 
to  them,  to  go  home.  But  the  woi^t  of  it 
is  —  the  worst  of  it  is,  they  will  all  be  de- 
lighted, I  know." 

CHAPTER  V. 

When  Snap  heard  that  Mr.  Smith  meant 
to  leave  us,  he^  melted  also,  and  added  a 
chorus  of  sobs  to  my  tears,  while  poor  Mr. 
1  Smith,  who  perhaps  longed  for  a  little 
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feininine  eympathy,  and  was  really  fond 
of  my  mother,  begged  her  to  come  out  and 
walk  on  the  grass  with  him. 

They  went  out,  and  after  some  time  I 
stole  into  my  little  room,  and  from  its 
window  saw  them  moving  slowly  along 
over  the  short  gi^ass  on  the  hillock  be- 
hind the  milL  The  whole  sky  was  flooded 
with  orange,  thouzh  the  sun  was  below  the 
horizon ;  the  mild  evening  star  shone,  and 
a  crescent  moon  was  hanging  just  over 
the  phantom-like  sails,  which  were  gpin^ 
softly  round  in  the  early  dusk.  Wind 
was  rising,  and  I  saw  the  miller's  wife  shut 
her  door  and  begin  to  blow  her  fire,  for  the 
evening  was  chul.  It  gave  me  a  strange 
sense  of  restlessness  and  yearning  sym- 
pathy to  see  them  pacing  so  loug,  where 
they  could  only  see  the  movement  of  the 
sails,  the  darkening  landscape  and  driving 
clonds. 

I  sobbed  myself  to  sleep  that  night ;  but, 
oh,  how  indignant  Snap  and  I  were  when 
we  found  the  next  morning  that  Mr.  Smith 
had  gone  away  without  taking  leave  of 
us ! 

Here  I  must  make  a  highly  unphilo- 
Fophical  reflection,  which,  however,  comes 
from  experience  —  namely,  that  what  hap- 
pens to  a  person  once  is  likely  to  happen 
again.  It  has  repeatedly  happened  to  me 
that  people  have  been  withdrawn  from  me 
without  being  able  or  finding  convenient 
occasion  for  saying  any  last  words.  Now 
those  last  words  very  often  set  many 
things  right.  I  have  not  been  able  to  say, 
"  Though  we  have  often  quarrelled,  there 
is  no  friend  whom  I  care  for  more."  Nor 
has  it  been  said  to  me,  "  I  may  not  have 
shown  it  much,  but  I  have,  notwithstand- 
ing, a  very  sincere  affection  for  you." 

oo  Mr.  Smith  went  away,  and  during 
the  following  winter  my  mother  was  our 
teacher  in  the  morning,  and  we  ran  about 
over  the  common  during  the  short  winter 
afternoons. 

Those  little  houses  were  not  comfortable 
in  the  winter ;  we  slept  in  one  and  break- 
fasted in  the  other,  so  that  in  all  weather 
we  were  obliged  to  be  often  running  in 
and  out.  The  rain  and  the  melted  snow 
also  soaked  in  at  the  doors  rather  freely,  • 
and  the  casements,  besides  being  of  a  rest- 
less, noisy  disposition,  had  a  trick  of  burst- 
ing open  in  high  winds. 

let  we  were  often  indescribably  happy 
in  those  cottages.  Their  loneliness  gave 
us  the  sense  of  having  nobody  to  intenere 
with  our  becoming  more  and  more  our- 
selves. The  common  was  so  wide  that  we 
had  plenty  of  room  to  spread  and  grow  in. 
At  Christmas  there  was  a  deep  fall  of 
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snow,  and  it  was  not  safe  to  go  to  church. 
Our  nurse  could  no  longer  bear  the  dull- 
ness of  her  lot  and  went  away,  so  we  were 
left  with  only  one  servant,  and  we  spent 
some  days  in  moving  our  mother's  books 
from  the  place  in  which  they  had  been 
kept  to  a  dry  place  in  the  mill.  As  we 
always  chose  to  carry  more  at  a  time  than 
we  could  properly  manage,  a  good  many 
were  dropped  about  and  lost  for  a  few 
days,  from  being  covered  over;  but  no 
harm  came  to  them  —  it  was  so  cold  that 
the  snow  was  perfectly  dry. 

Sometimes  little  Amy  was  carried  to  the 
mill  to  play  with  Sampson's  children,  and 
sometimes  Mrs.  Sampson  came  and  sat 
with  us.  She  did  not  like  what  she  called 
the  awful  way  the  moon  had,^'  and  the 
drifts  were  so  deep  that  she  never  let  her 
children  stir  a  step  beyond  the  path  be- 
tween us  and  the  mill. 

How  it  snowed,  and  how  keen  the  wind 
was  I  I  remember  to  this  day  the  disgust 
with  which  we  heard  Sampson  advising 
my  mother  by  no  means  to  let  us  go  out, 
lest  we  should  be  lost. 

Let  them  dig  and  sweep  out  a  path  for 
themselves,  ma'am,"  said  he;  but  if  I 
were  you,  I  would  not  let  them  stir  a  step 
beyond  it^" 

When  it  had  gone  on  snowing  for  eleven 
days,  there  was  a  consultation  between  the 
miller  and  his  wife  as  to  whether  or  not 
he  should  go  in  his  cart  to  market  the 
next  day ;  and  I  believe  he  would  gladly 
have  stayed  at  home,  but  that  there  was 
no  butcher's  meat  in  either  his  house 
or  ours,  and  we  were  falling  short  of  can- 
dles. 

There  was  a  ridge  about  half  a  mile 
long,  which  rose  a  hundred  yards  beyond 
the  mill.  It  was  level,  and  the  wind  had 
been  so  high  that  the  ton  of  it  was  nearly 
bared  of  snow,  and  the  arifts  were  laid,  up 
in  the  hollow  that  cut  us  off  from  it. 

Sampson  and  a  man  who  came  to  help 
him  dug  a  lane  in  the  easiest  part  of  the 
rise,  and  got  the  horse  and  cart  up  it. 
Once  on  the  rise,  Sampson  could  easiljr 
get  on,  for  by  taking  an  extremely  circui- 
tous path  he  could  keep  on  hish  ground 
I  till  he  reached  the  turnpike  road. 

We  had  finished  our  supper,  as  Lremem*^ 
her,  that  night,  and  had  been  allowed  to 
sit  up  till  ten  o'clock,  because  our  little 
bedrooms  were  so  cold ;  when  jdst  as  the 
candle  burnt  down  into  the  socket,  mamma 
told  us  to  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  to 
her  before  we  went  to  bed. 

"  And,  I  suppose,  we  must  begin  to  bom 
the  last  candle,"  she  obsert^d. 
So  Snap  was  sent  to.  ask  fo»  it  (foe  I 
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need  not  say  we  had  no  bells),  and  he 
presentlj  came  back  with  rather  a  blank 
face. 

**  We're  not  to  have  it,**  he  exclaimed ; 
Mrs.  Sampson  has  come  for  it." 
Sarah,  onr  maid,  followed  him,  tremb- 
ling. 

^  Sampson  is  not  come  home,  ma'am," 
she  cried;  "and,  oh,  if  jou  please,  will 
Tou  eome  to  Mrs.  Sampson,  for  she  thinks 
he  is  lost  in  the  snow." 

Mrs.  Sampson  was  close  behind  her, 
standing  witn  a  dull,  white  face ;  her  hands 
were  hanging  Ht  her  side,  and  she  said 
slowly,  and  with  a  sort  of  passionless  in- 
difference — 

**  Yes,  that's  just  what  I  do  think.  He's 
lost  in  the  snow,  and  by  this  time  he's 
froze." 

My  mother  had  started  up,  and  taken 
hold  of  her. 

"  Where  have  you  been  ? "  she  ex- 
claimed. Oh,  Ssurah,  the  poor  thing  is 
dreadfully  cold.*' 

♦*  Tve  been  sitting  up  a-top  of  the  mill," 
she  replied.  "I  want  your  other  candle 
to  show  a  light  to  him.  But  he  won't 
come ;  he's  froze." 

Sampson's  great  white  cat,  that  lived  in 
the  mill,  had  accompanied  her,  and  was 
mewing  uneasily,  and  rubbing  herself 
against  my  mother's  gown. 

"  She  knows  as  weU  as  I  do,  poor  beast," 
said  Mrs.  Sampson ;  and  certainly  the 
dumb  creature  showed  every  sign  of  dis- 
tress. "  But  I  must  ffo  back  and  snuff  the 
candle,"  she  continued  ;  "  I  left  it  burning, 
and  there  is  but  an  inch  of  it  fed." 

"Do,"  said  my  mother,  "come  to  the 
mill,  and  I  will  come  with  you.  It  is  late 
certainly  for  him  to  be  away,  but  you  must 
not  be  downhearted." 

"  Oh,  no,"  she  replied,  looking  drearily 
about  her, "  I  am  not  down-hearted.  Why 
should  I  be?" 

Sarah  and  my  mother  glanced  at  one 
anoUier,  but  neither  could  suggest  the  do- 
ing of  anything  more.  They  got  Mrs. 
Sampson  to  drink  some  wine  made  hot  in 
a  little  saucepan,  then  a  log  was  put  on 
the  fire,  and  as  it  could  not  be  expected  of 
ns  that  we  should  go  to  bed,  we  had  leave 
to  sit  by  it,  and  they  left  us  —  my  mother 
to  sit  with  the  poor  wife,  and  Sarah  to 
make  herself  useful  in  case  Sampson  ap- 
peared. We  sat  by  that  fire  a  long  time. 
Our  mother  did  not  appear,  so  at  last  we 
crept  up-stairs  to  my  Little  bedroom,  and 
looked  out  There  was  the  light  burning 
in  the  upper  window  of  the  mill;  there! 
was  the  wide  expanne  of  snow,  with  the ' 
great  white  moon  hanging  over  it;  and 


beyond,  on  ^e  ridge,  there  were  the  owls 
flitting  about  mousing  and  hooting.  I 
never  liked  the  owl's  call  —  it  is  bit 
two  notes  of  music  tied  together  with  a 
moan. 

We  listened.  No  sound  of  wheels,  m 
sign  of  our  mother's  return.  Oar  cuckoo- 
clock  struck  eleven,  and  with  one  aooord 
we  put  on  our  out-of-door  clothing,  and 
i*esolved  to  run  across  to  the  milU  and  be^ 
her  to  let  us  stay  with  her  there. 

Running  briskly  along  the  path,  we  get 
to  the  mill-door  and  opened  it,  letting  in  a 
broad  ray  of  moonlight,  which  showed  us 
the  mice  running  about,  but  we  heard  no 
voices  above.  We  thought  our  mother 
must  be  gone  to  the  cottage. 

Of  course  whatever  my  brother  did,  I 
did.    He  shut  the  door,  and  said  he  should 

fet  up  by  Sampson's  path  on  to  the  ridge, 
followed,  and  we  both  fell  into  a  dnft 
almost  directly,  and  were  up  to  our  necks 
without  much  cljance  of  getting  out  again. 
There  was  snow  in  our  nostrils,  and  oar 
sleeves  and  hats  had  snow  in  them ;  but  I 
cannot  say  I  was  afraid,  because  we  were 
so  close  to  the  mill.  Still,  I  did  think  it  a 
pity  Snap  would  insist  on  fiounderins  up 
the  path,  instead  of  trying  to  get  back 
again ;  but  I  followed,  and  in  less  time 
than  could  have  been  hoped  we  came  to  a 
place  where  the  drift  had  been  carefully 
shovelled  away  and  beaten  down,  and  got 
on  the  ridge,  which  was  nearly  bared  oy 
the  wind.  It  was  so  thinly  covered  with 
enow  that  the  tops  of  the  grass  peered 
through.  It  was  also  printed  with  the  feet 
of  rabbits,  not  a  few  of  whom  were  danc- 
ing about  on  it  seeking  a  scanty  meal 
while  an  owl  here  and  there  might  be  seen 
skimming  about,  looking  after  the  young 
ones. 

I  cannot  describe  the  excitement  that 
took  possession  of  our  minds  at  that  mo- 
ment. There  we  were  out  in  the  snow  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  on  the  ridge  that 
we  had  so  long  desired  to  reach.  Nobody 
knew  of  our  absence.  The  tall  white  mill 
with  its  lanky  skeleton  sails,  looked  detr 
and  large  in  the  intense  moonlight ;  the 
clean  white  ridge  was  before  ns;  the 
heavens,  swept  bare  of  clouds,  and  scst- 
tered  with  stars,  ap.  eared  wonderfUly 
deep  and  remote ;  the  rabbits  darted  by 
close  to  our  feet ;  the  hooting  owls  almost 
brushed  our  clothes.  We  sU^kI  a  moment 
panting  with  joy  at  finding  ourselves  ia 
such  a  novel  situation,  and  then  Sn^ 
tossed  back  his  head  like  a  young  colt  that 
has  regained  his  liberty,  and  set  off  not 
ning  along  the  ridge  at  his  utmost  speed. 

Of  cour^te  I  folk>wed,  and  we  both  at* 
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terly  forgot  poor  Sampson  in  the  bliss  of 
that  midnight  enterprise ;  the  wild  flight 
of  those  clear  shadows  of  onrselyes  that 
sped  on  before ;  the  strange  silence,  broken 
by  noises  yet  more  strange,  such  as  the 
snoring  of  an  owl,  as  she  stood  on  the 
snow  picking  the  bones  of  some  hairy  lit- 
tle victim,  or  the  forlorn  squeal  of  a  rab- 
bit when  it  felt  the  fanning  wings  of  its 
fate  sailing  over  it  in  ghostlike  stillness, 
and  shutting  out  the  light  of  the  moon. 
On  we  ran,  wild  with  excitement  and  de- 
light. We  could  not  be  seen  from  the  cot- 
tage, nor  from  the  window  in  the  mill,  and 
we  did  not  stop  till  we  came  to  the  end  of 
the  ridge,  which  was  about  half  a  mile 
long,  and  descended  so  abruptly  that  two 
or  three  steps  too  far  brought  Snap  up  to 
his  eyes  in  the  drift  again. 

And  now  came  the  return.  That  was 
more  thonghtful  and  slow.  What  if  we 
should  be  discovered  ?  We  were  tired, 
too,  and  were  in  twenty  minds  whether  to 
hasten  or  linger.  To  linger  was  to  pro- 
long the  time  before  discovery  should  over- 
take us ;  but  if  we  hastened,  we  might  not 
be  found  out  at  all. 

Sometimes  running,  sometimes  loitering, 
we  had  perhaps  traversed  half  the  ridge ; 
were  very  cross,  rather  cold,  and  in  ex- 
ceedingly low  spirits,  when  suddenly  Snap 
exclaimed,  with  a  vehement  shout  of  joy, 
**  Hurrah !  there's  the  horse ;  there's  the 
cart;"  and  before  I  could  see  them  his 
▼oice  dropped,  and  he  said,  •*  I  don't  see 
Sampson.** 

I  looked,  and  at  the  side  of  the  ridge  a 
▼ery  little  way  down  the  slope  I  saw  the 
horse  and  cart,  and  something  in  the 
cart.  The  horse  was  standing  stock 
still.  He  had  evidently  been  guided  up 
to  the  foot  of  the  ridge,  but  perhaps  it 
had  proved  too  steep  for  him  and  he  either 
would  not  or  could  not  climb  it. 

We  ran  hastily  on,  well  aware  that  Samp- 
son must  have  lost  his  way,  or  he  would  not 
have  gone  into  that  hollow  at  all ;  and 
when  we  drew  near  we  saw  that  he  was 
1  ving  in  the  bottom  of  the  cart,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  dozinpr. 

Snap  was  again  in  ecstasy.  At  the  har- 
vest-home, Sampson,  usually  the  most 
sober  of  men,  had  been  reported  to  have 
come  home  **  a  little  fresh.**  Snap  thought 
this  was  the  case  again,  and  shouted  to  me 
to  come  down  the  slope  and  get  into  the 
cart,  for  he  meant  to  drive  it  to  the  mill 
himself.  His  joy  and  pride  were  great, 
and  mine,  I  suppose,  must  have  helped  me 
to  flounder  through  the  snow.  Mv  hat  was 
ftiU  of  it  when  he  helped  me  to  climb  into 
the  clumsy  thing,  ana  I  sobbed  for  want  of 


breath,  but  as  he  said  it  Was  all  right,  I 
was  ashamed  to  cry ;  and  he  picked  up 
the  whip  and  began  to  use  all  his  efibrts 
to  induce  the  horse  to  back.  The  poor 
beast  was  very  stiff  and  weary ;  but  blows, 
shouts,  and  vigorous  pulls  at  the  bridle 
roused  him  at  last,  and  Snap  mounted  and 
beean  his  trinmphant  progress. 

But  Snap,  child  as  he  was,  soon  per- 
ceived that  though  he  could  make  the 
horse  go,  he  could  not  make  him  take  the 
direction  he  had  intended.  The  creature 
woke  up  more  and  more,  and  tried  the  ridge 
in  two  or  three  difierent  places,  backing 
when  he  found  he  could  not  drag  the  cart  up, 
and  making  for  an  easier  slope.  At  last,  with 
incredible  efforts,  and  kickings  and  stum- 
blings most  lamentable,  he  got  up.  All 
this  time  poor  Sampson  slumbered,  while 
we  in  our  ignorance  did  not  attempt  to 
wake  him,  lest  he  should  take  the  reins 
from  us ;  all  we  did  for  him  was  to  clear 
the  snow  from  his  face,  and  shake  it  from 
his  garments,  when  it  flew  into  the  cart, 
while  the  horse  struggled  in  the  deep 
drift. 

And  now  we  were  on  the  top  of  the  ridge, 
and  that  accomplished  the  horse  stood 
stock  still  again.  I  remember  that  this 
time  it  was  very  hard  to  make  him  move, 
but  by  dint  of  shouts,  stamping,  and  use 
of  the  whip,  we  got  him  in  the  end  to  set 
forth  on  a  tolerably  quick  trot,  and  we 
had  nearly  reached  the  p^th  we  had  as- 
cended, when  out  of  the  mill  issued  Mrs. 
Sampson,  my  mother,  and  Sarah,  running 
as  if  for  their  lives.  The  happy  sound  of 
the  wheels  had  reached  them,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  exceeding  noise  and  dis- 
turbance in  the  cart,  together  with  griev- 
ous jolting  and  rattling,  roused  poor  Samp- 
son a  little,  and  just  as  we  stopped  and 
Mrs.  Sampson  sprang  into  the  cart,  he 
lifted  his  head  from  his  breast. 

"  Oh,  my  blessed,  blessed  husband  !  ** 
exclaimed  the  poor  woman,  bursting  into 
tears,  and  taking  his  head  on  her  capacious 
bosom ;  "  are  you  froze,  John  ?  How  do 
you  feel  ?  " 

Sampson  looked  about  him,  and  raised 
himself.  She  shook  him,  repeating,  "  How 
do  you  feel,  John  V  "  Whereupon  he  exertei 
himself  sufficiently  to  answer  very  slowly. 
**  I  feel  as  if  all  my  bones  were  broke.** 

Never  was  the  wisest  speech  received 
with  greater  applause.  Mrs.  Sampson 
and  Sarah  each  took  a  foot,  and  began  to 
rub  unmercifully,  but  the  process  of  jolt- 
ing and  bruising  that  he  had  just  gone 
through  was  probably  the  best  part  of 
the  dif^cipline  that  brought  him  to  his 
senses,  for  he  was  soon  able  to  get  down 
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and  slowly  expressed  his  surprise  at  flnd- 
ieg  it  so  late.  He  must  have  been  doeiog 
there  some  time  when  we  had  rushed  along 
the  ridge,  and  in  our  joy  and  hurry,  we 
had  passed  without  observing  him. 

.No  one  took  any  notice  of  us.  The 
moon  was  just  setting,  and  I  remember 
seeing  mother  standing  with  a  pitched  fag- 
grot  held  high  to  light  us  into  the  cottage 
by  the  mill.  I  remember  also,  that  when 
first  they  wished  Sampson  to  try  and  walk 
down  to  his  door,  he  looked  forlornly  at 
us,  and  said  slowly,  with  a  deep  sigh,  "  Wo- 
men and  children  —  women  and  children," 
but  he  was  obliged  to  yield  himself  to  our 
help,  and  we  £dl  four  pushed,  pulled,  and 
supported  him  till  he  got  into  his  house, 
and  then  he  said  to  my  mother,  Well, 
ma*am,  I  could  humbly  wish  to  know 
whatever  all  this  means.  '* 

That  one  word  **  humbly  '*  expressed  all 
his  manly  displeasure  and  pride  at  finding 
himself  under  personal  tnraldom  to  the 
**  women  and  children." 

Soon  after  this  I  curled  myself  up  in  a 
corner  of  the  warm  kitchen,  and  fell  asleep, 
when  no  doubt  I  was  carried  home  to  bed, 
for  when  I  woke  there,  I  was  none  the 
worse. 

The  next  morning  Snap  was  alternately 
I>enitent  and  exultant,  and  while  we  were 
waiting  till  my  mother  came  down  to 
breakfast,  he  made  one  of  those  speeches 
which,  because  I  could  not  make  out  its 
meaning,  I  could  not  forget. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,"  said  this  puny  phil- 
osopher, **  I  used  always  to  hate  tne  morals 
—  but  it's  no  good!  They're  in  every- 
thing. It's  my  belief  they're  a  part  of  the 
world.    Yes,  they're  ingrain." 

I  had  generally  disliked  the  morals  too ; 
what  child  takes  kindly  to  "  hence  we  may 
learn  ?  "  but  I  by  no  means  troubled  my- 
self as  to  Snap's  general  meaning ;  and 
my  mother  shortly  coining  down,  he  gave 
her  a  fair  and  faithful  account  of  our  mid- 
night adventure,  adding,  It  is  a  wonder 
how  missy  ever  scrambled  out  of  that 
drift ;  it  was  over  her  head  1  I  thonzht 
for  a  minute  she  was  lost  when  she  rolled 
plump  into  it,  and  the  snow  fell  together 
and  covered  her  —  and  so,"  he  added,  in  a 
tone  of  deep  reflection  —  "  and,  so  mother, 
I've  made  up  ray  mind  to  give  it  up." 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  "  you  had  bet- 
ter." 

**  For,"  he  continued,  **  of  course  we  had 
no  business  to  go  out  at  niffht  and  get  into 
danger,  and  it  would  be  fair  if  you  were 
to  say  that  was  evil." 

**  I  certainly  do  say  so,*'  she  replied, 

thou(;b  I  have  no  intention  of  punishing 


you.  I  cannot  even  pretend  that  I  am  dis- 
pleased 1   I  am  very  thankful." 

*•  Yes,"  said  Snap,  "  for  we  saved  Samp 
son's  life." 

"  So  now,"  replied  my  mother,  "  I  hope  I 
shall  hear  no  more  of  this  morbid  naicj 
of  yours.  Here  you  have  an  easy  exam- 
le  of  how  good  can  come  out  of  eviL  so 
on*t  lie  awake  again  to  puzzle  about  it. 
The  case  of  Joseph  is  not  a  solitary  one. 
It  may  be  said  a  thousand  times  every 
day  on  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven.  'As 
for  you,  your  thoughts  were  for  evii, 
but  God  meant  it  unto  good '  —  God  looked 
on  this  evil,  you  see,  and  caused  it  to 
bring  forth  good." 

^  Does  Snap  lie  awake  when  it's  dark  ?  " 
I  exclaimed,  **I  have  often  tried,  but  I 
never  could." 

Thereupon  my  mother  said  if  I  would 
promise  never  to  try  again  she  would  give 
me  a  bright  new  shilling  ;  bo  I  promised, 
and  got  the  shilling. 

Amy  lost  it  the  very  next  day  down  a 
crack ;  but  a  shilling  was  of  no  particular 
use  in  those  days,  excepting  to  play  with, 
80  we  did  not  very  much  care ;  a  penny 
would  spin  just  as  well,  and  was  a  great 
deal  larger. 


From  The  Corablll  Hagastne. 
ENGLISH  RURAL  POETR7. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  term  Rural 
Poetry  would  have  been  regarded  as 
synonymous,  or  nearly  so,  with  Pastoral 
Poetry  —  that  is  to  say,  the  most  artificial 
verse  ever  written,  and  which,  in  its  legiti- 
mate form,  was  ^*a  slavish  mimicry  of 
classical  remains,"  was  confounded,  as  at 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  with  the 
poetry  that  describes  the  simple  aights, 
sounds,  and  occupations  of  country  life,  the 
changes  of  the  seasons,  the  colour  of  way- 
side flowers,  the  song  of  birds,  the  beaa^ 
of  woods  and  meadows,  of  rivers  winding 
through  rich  pasture-lands,  of  sunny  nooks, 
and  shady  lanes,  and  forest  p^lades  lying 
close  to  the  haunts  of  rustics.  Before 
Pope's  time,  and  after  it,  a  city  poet,  who 
knew  nothing  about  the  life  of  Nature,  or 
the  ways  of  country  livers,  and  who  had 
probably  never  ventured  beyond  Epeom 
or  Bath,  would  sins  as  a  matter  of  course 
of  shepherds,  and  snepherdesses,  and  pro- 
duce conventional  pictures  of  the  coun^ 
unlike  anything  that  ever  existed  outside  I 
a  verse-maker's  covers.  Edmund  Spenser, 
it  is  true,  following  the  examples  of  The- 
ocritus and  Virgil,  had  long  before  intro- 
duced this  grotesque  form  of  composition; 
and  a  still  greater  poet  had  alao  giren  a 
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Blight  sanction  to  it  by  the  publication  of 
his  immortal  Lycvdas;  but  these  poets  ^ — 
such  is  the  power  of  genius  —  could  make 
their  shepherd-swains  discuss  dogmatic 
theology  while  tending  their  sheep  without 
raisins  a  smile,  the  incongruity  of  the  po- 
sition oeing  atoned  for  in  these  cases  oy 
the  rare  beauty  of  the  song.  In  the  splen- 
did English  which  Dryden  knew  how  to 
write,  we  can  eiyoy  a  fable  in  which  the 
controversy  between  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  the  Church  of  England  is  dis- 
cussed by  a  milk-white  bind  and  a  spotted 
panther. 

The  Pastorals  of  Pope,  although  desti- 
tute, as  Warton  has  pointed  out,  of  a  sin- 
gle rural  image  that  is  new,  possess  a 
certain  smoothness  of  versification.  They 
are  well-nigh  unreadable  now,  and  the 
praise  they  won  at  the  time  from  able 
critics  sounds  ridiculous  to  us.  Both  the 
poetry  and  the  criticisms  upon  it  are  as 
foreign  to  modern  taste  as  the  euphuism 
of  Lyly  ;  but  that  Pope  satisfied  a  want  of 
his  age  —  which  was  eminently  artificial 
and  prosaic  —  is  evident  from  the  mass  of 
so-called  pastoral  poetry  that  was  issued 
during  the  first  half  of  the  last  century. 
Nevertheless,  Wordsworth  is  not  far 
wront;  in  saying  that,  with  one  or  two  in- 
significant exceptions,  "  the  poetry  of  the 
period  intervening  between  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Paradise  Lost  and  the  Seasons 
—  that  is  to  say,  from  1667  to  1728  —  does 
not  contain  a  single  new  image  of  external 
nature;  and  scarcely  presents  a  familiar 
one  from  which  it  can  be  inferred  that  the 
eye  of  the  Poet  had  been  steadily  fixed 
upon  his  object,  much  less.that  his  feelings 
had  urged  him  to  work  upon  it  in  the 
spirit  of  genuine  imagination."  He  might 
have  added — for  the  ooinciden^e  is  strik- 
ing—  that  the  year  in  which  Thomson 
published  the  Seasons  in  a  complete  form, 
Allan  Ramsjiv  produced  his  beautiful  pas- 
toral of  th^  Uentle  Shepherd^  a  poem  which 
is  remarkable  in  many  ways,  and  especially 
as  presenting  pictures  of  rustic  life  free 
from  the  conventional  diction  and  the  alle- 
gorical personations  which  deform  other 
pastorals.  Ramsay's  poem  is  written  in 
the  Scottish  dialect:  in  English  we  have  no 
poem  of  the  kind  at  that  jperiod  that  can 
bear  comparison  with  it,  for  the  Faithful 
Shepherdess  of  Fletcher,  exquisite  though 
it  be,  is  wholly  devoid  of  the  realism  de- 
manded in  such  a  work.  Of  the  Eliza- 
bethan dramatists,  by  the  way,  few  care  to 
describe  with  accuracy  the  varied  aspects 
of  Nature.  Jonson  has  some  choice  de- 
scriptive passages  in  his  lyrical  poems  — 
(it  was  he  who  called  the  nightingale  "  the 


dear  good  angel  of  the  spring  ;  but  we 
recall  few  in  his  dramas,  and  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  all  the  plays  of  Web- 
ster, Massinger,  Middleton,  Marlowe,  and 
Shirley  coum  supply  a  pa^e  of  imagery 
drfiwn  from  the  simple  objects  of  rural 
life.  Shakspeare,  ereat  in  all  ways,  is  pre- 
eminent also  in  what  Lord  Lytton  some- 
what thoughtlessly  calls  **  the  very  lowest 
degree  of  poetry,  viz.,  the  descriptive."  In 
perusinff  dramas  like  Ben  Jonson's  Vol- 
pone  or  his  Alchemist^  the  reader  breathes 
an  indoor  and  somewhat  confined  atmos- 
phere ;  in  reading  Shakspeare  he  feels  as 
if  every  window  were  thrown  open,  or  as 
if  he  were  iuhaling  the  fresh  and  fragrant 
air  of  the  country.  And  this  feeling  is 
often  produced  by  a  single  line  occurring 
in  scenes  which  are  far  enough  removed 
from  the  lifB  of  Nature,  as,  for  instance, 
when,  in  Measure  for  Measure,  the  Duke, 
convei^sing  in  a  business  way  with  the 
Provost,  suddenly  exclaims,  '*Look,  the 
unfolding  star  calls  up  the  shepherd,'*  or 
when,  in  Cymbeline,  the  dull-witted  Cloten 
hires  musicians  to  sing  under  Imogen's 
window  that  most  delicious  of  Shakspeari- 
an  songs,  "  Hark,  hark  1  the  lark  at 
heaven's  gate  sings."  Shakspeare *s  rural 
descriptions  are,  as  they  should  be,  inci- 
dental ;  but  these  incidental  touches  suffice 
to  make  the  reader  feel  the  open-air  iuflu- 
ences  to  which  we  have  alluded.  His 
affection  for  the  violet  is  as  noteworthy  as 
Chaucer's  for  the  daisy,  or  Wordsworth's 
for  the  celandine ;  and  in  the  description 
of  wild  flowers,  of  birds  and  animals,  of 
country  pursuits  and  pastimes,  his  accura- 
cy is  unrivalled.  His  As  You  Like  It  has 
been  justly  called  a  pastoral  comedy. 
Milton,  on  the  contrary,  beautiful  though 
many  of  his  descriptive  passages  are,  and 
notwithstanding  the  delicious  rural  cliarm 
that  pervades  his  best  descriptive  po- 
ems—  UAUe^  and  //  P&iseroso  —  ap- 

Cears  sometimes  to  have  written  from 
ook-knowledge  rather  than  from  actual 
observation,  and  his  usual  imagery  is, 
therefore,  occasionally  defective.  There 
are  two  writers,  both  of  whom  lived  a  lit- 
tle earlier  than  Milton,  who  deserve  a 
rather  prominent  place  as  rural  poets. 
We  allude  to  William  Browne,  of  Tavis- 
tock, and  to  Robert  Herrick.  Some  years 
ago  a  folio  edition  of  Browne's  Britannia*}^ , 
Pastorals,  with  MSS.  notes  by  Milton,  was 
sold  by  Messrs.  Sotheby  and  Wilkinson. 
The  notes  are  not  critical,  but  they  testify 
at  least  to  the  interest  with  which  Milton 
had  read  the  volume.  In  Milton's  own 
works,  however,  we  have  stronger  proofs 
than  these  notes  afford,  how  carefully 
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Browne's  poetry  was  perused.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  Fourth  Eclogue  of 
the  Shepherd's  Pipe  suggested  to  the 
greater  poet  his  peerless  Zycidas^  and  in 
Comutf  as  well  as  Paradute  Regained,  we 
find  traces  of  Browne's  influence.  All  his 
poetry  was  produced  in  early  life,  and  it 
won  for  him  instant  reputation,  and  the 
friendship  of  such  men  as  Drayton,  Ben 
Jonson,  and  Chapman.  Few  readers 
would  have  the  patience  to  read  pastorale 
now,  in  which  Enzlish  shepherds  and 
shepherdesses,  English  riyers  and  familiar 
country  places,  are  curiously  associated 
with  river-gods  and  wood-nymphs ;  yet  the 
lover  of  poetry  will  find  much  in  them  to 
reward  him  for  his  toil.  Picturesque  de- 
scriptions, luxuriant  fancy,  and  frequent 
ielicity  of  expression,  are  to  be  found  in 
Britannia's  Pastorals,  The  verse  moves 
sometimes  very  sweetly,  sometimes  it  is 
rugged  and  impeded,  like  a  stream  held  in 
by  rocks;  but  whether  rough  or  smooth, 
it  is  rarely  without  vitality,  and  you  feel 
that  you  are  in  the  company  of  a  poet,  not 
of  a  mere  versifier.  If  Keats  owed  much 
to  Spenser,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  donbt 
that  he  owed  something  to  Browne. 
There  are  passages  in  Endt/mion  which 
remind  us  strongly  of  the  Pastorals^  and 
the  wonderful  picture  of  Madeline  in 
the  Eoe  of  Sl  Agnes  was  probably  sug- 
gested by  a  description  of  Browne's  which 
if  marked  by  conceits,  is  not  wholly  with- 
out beauty. 

And  as  a  lovely  maiden,  pare  and  chaste. 
With  naked  iv'ry  neok  and  gown  onUoed, 
Within  her  chamber,  when  the  day  is  lied. 
Makes  poor  her  garmeau  to  enriob  her  bed; 
First  pats  she  off  her  lily-silkeo  gown. 
That  shrieks  for  sorrow  as  she  Uys  it  down; 
And  with  her  arms  graceth  a  waistooat  fine, 
Embracing  her  as  it  would  ne*er  untwine. 
Her  flaxen  hair,  ensnaring  all  beholders. 
She  next  permits  to  wave  aboat  her  shoolders. 

Then  on  her  head  a  dressing  like  a  crown. 
Her  breasts  all  bare,  her  kirtle  slipping  down. 

•         •         •  •  • 

Prepares  for  sweetest  rest  while  syltans  greet 
her» 

And  longingly  the  down-bed  swells  to  meet  her. 

Browne,  like  most  young  poets,  delights 
in  simile,  and  uses  it  lavishly.  His  best 
'  bits  of  rural  landscape  or  description  are 
produced  in  this  way,  and  indeed  his  pages 
are  studded  with  similes  like  spring  mead- 
ows with  buttercups.  Two  or  three  exam- 
ples will  suffice  as  specimens  of  Browne's 
style.  The  following  will  remind  the  reader 
of  a  passage  in  Shwpeare. 


As  ehildrsQ  on  a  pUy-day  leave  the  aehools. 
And  gladly  run  onto  the  swimming  pools. 
Or  in  the  thiokets  all  with  nettles  stung. 
Bush  to  despoil  some  sweet  thrush  of  her  yooig: 
Or  with  their  hats  (for  fish)  lade  in  a  brook 
Withouten  pain :  but  when  the  morn  doth  look 
Out  of  the  eastern  gates  a  snail  would  &8ter 
Glide  to  the  schools  than  they  nnto  their  master. 

Then  be  describes  girls  bringing  rashes  in 
wicker  baskets  to  strew  before  the  path  of 
a  bride,  and  the  Lady  of  the  May  distrib- 
uting her  gift's  —  a  garland  to  one,  a 
carved  hook  to  another,  a  kiss  to  a  third, 
a  ffarter  to  a  fourth ;  he  pictures  the  bal- 
lad-monger on  a  market  day  squeaking 
the  sad  choice  of  Tom  the  Miller  with  as 
harsh  a  noise  as  ever  cart-wheel  made," 
the  ploughman  unyoking  his  team,  the 
dairy-maiden  who  ^Mraws  at  the  udder** 
when 

The  ^ay  is  waxen  old 
And  *gins  to  shut  in  with  the  nurigold; 

and  afterwards  **  shortens  the  dew'd  way  " 
with  a  song  newly  learnt,  and  the  melan- 
choly angler — (evidently  Browne  knew 
nothing  of  his  contemporary  Walton,  the 
"common  father  of  anglers,"  and  the  hap- 
piest of  meu)  —  standing  on  a  green  bank 
with  "  a  wriggling  yellow  worm  tbrust  on 
his  hook.**  We  forget  the  dreary  mytho- 
logical rubbish  which  Browne  inserts  in  his 
Pastorals^  in  the  bright,  accurate,  and  sim- 
ple representations  of  English  rural  life 
with  whicli  his  pages  abound,  and  the 
hearty  love  he  shows  for  the  country, 
and  especially  for  the  beautiful  county  m 
which  ne  was  born,  wins  the  sympathy  of 
the  reader.  Here  is  a  brief  apostrophe  to 
Devon,  which,  allowing  for  its  quaintness, 
all  Devonshire  men  will  appreciate :  — 

Hail  thou,  my  native  soil!  Thou  blessed  plot. 
Whose  equal  all  the  world  affonieth  not! 
Show  me,  who  can,  so  many  crystal  rills. 
Such  Bweet^lothed  Tallies,  or  aspiring  hills; 
Such  wood-ground,  pastures,  quarries,  wealti^ 
mines; 

Such  rooks,  in  whom  the  diamond  fatriy  sbiaes; 
And  if  the  earth  oau  show  the  like  agen. 
Yet  will  she  fail  in  her  sea-ruling  men; 
Time  never  oan  produce  men  to  overtake 
The  fkmes  of  Grennlle,  Davies,  Gilbert,  Drake, 
Or  worthy  BLawkins,  or  of  thousands  more. 
That  by  their  power  made  the  DeTOoian  shore 
Mock  the  proud  Tagus. 

Herrick,  who  lived  for  nineteen  years  in 
a  Devonshire  village— as  vicar  of  Dean 
Prior  did  not  reciprocate  Browne's  feel- 
ings, but  would  seem,  if  some  of  his  ex- 
preasiona  may  be  trusted,  to  have  fon-dd 
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the  oouDtrj  dull.  He  calls  London  his 
home,  and  the  blest  place  of  his  nativity, 
and  laments  that  a  hard  fate  had  con- 
demned him  to  a  long  and  irksome  ban- 
ishment. He  describes  the  people  as  "  cur- 
rish," and  ''churlish  as  the  seas,"  and  singn 
in  a  sort  of  doggerel,  — 

More  discontents  I  nover  had 

Since  I  was  born  than  here, 
Where  I  have  been,  and  still  am  sad. 

In  this  dull  Devonshire. 

The  lyrical  sweetness  of  some  of  Herrick's 
verse  is  unmatched  by  any  poet  of  his  age. 
He  sings,  bird-like,  without  a  care,  and 
with  a  freedom  that  seems  to  owe  more  to 
nature  than  to  art.  But  it  is  the  perfec- 
tion of  lyric  art  to  appear  artless,  and  in 
this  respect  he  has,  we  think,  scarcely  a 
rival.  Many  of  his  love  poems  have  a  musical 
charm,  a  playful  fancy,  «nd  at  times  a  ten- 
derness of  feeling  which  take  the  reader 
captive.  He  will  be  alternately  allured 
and  repelled,  won  by  dainty  thoughts 
daintily  expressed,  and  dis^sted  by  sen- 
suality and  coarseness  which  must  have 
appeared  strange  even  in  Herrick's  days 
as  coming  from  the  pen  of  a  clergyman.  In 
his  Noble  Numbers,  however,  the  poet  re- 
deems to  some  extent  the  foUy  of  what  he 
calls  his  *'  unbaptized  rhymes."  His  felic- 
ity of  description  as  a  rural  poet  seems  to 
show  that  his  dislike  of  rural  life  was  more 
feigned  than  real.  We  cannot,  indeed, 
agree  with  Mr.  Bobert  Buchanan  that 
*' Herrick's  best  things  are  his  poems  in 
raise  of  the  country  life,"  because  we 
old  that  the  lyric  beauty  of  manv  of  his 
love  poems  —  The  Nifflit  Piece :  Fo  Julia, 
ToAnthea,  Gather  ye  Rosebuds  while  ye  may, 
for  example,  —  is  of  the  rarest  order,  but 
doubtless  many  of  his  rural  pictures  are 
very  charmingly  coloured.  And  they  are 
true  to  the  life.  Herrick  never  produces 
fancy  landscapes.  He  described  what  he 
saw,  and  it  is  evident  that  his  knowledge  of 
rural  life  was  not  gained  through  *Hhe 
spectacles  of  books."  In  a  pleasant  piece 
called  The  Country  Life  he  dwells  upon 
its  felicities  wiih  a  feeling  that  could 
scarcely  have  been  feigned,  and  observes 
—  which  is  not  quite  true,  by  the  way  — 
that  the  farmer's  lot  is  the  happiest  be- 
cause the  freest  from  care.  The  festivities 
of  the  country,  many  of  them  no  longer 
known,  are  thus  pithily  enumerated :  — 

For  iportv,  for  pageantiy  and  plays. 

Thou  hast  thy  eves  and  holidays; 

On  which  the  young  men  and  maids  meet. 

To  exercise  their  djmcing  feet. 


Tripping  the  comely  country  round. 
With  daffodills  and  daisies  orownM; 
Thy  wakes,  thy  quintels;  here  thou  hast 
The  May-poles,  too,  with  garlands  grac*t; 
Thy  morris-dance;  thy  Whitsun-ale; 
Thy  shearing-feasts,  which  never  fail; 
Thy* Harvest  Home;  thy  w  issail-bowl. 
That's  tost  up  alter  Fox  i'  th'  Hole; 
Thy  mummeries;  thy  Twelfth-tide  kings 
And  queens;  thy  Christmas  revellings; 
Thy  nut-brown  mirth;  thy  russet  wit. 
And  no  man  pays  too  dear  for  it. 

Li  another  piece  be  describes  the  Har- 
vest Home  as  if  many  a  time  he  had  joined 
in  the  merriment;  and  in  another,  there  is 
an  invitation  to  his  Corinna  to  go  a-May- 
ing,  which,  although  written  two  hundred 
ears  since,  has  the  fresh  dew  of  youth  and 
eauty  about  it  still. 

There's  not  a  budding  boy  or  girl  this  day 
But  is  gone  up  and  gone  to  bring  in  may, 

A  deal  of  youth,  ere  this,  is  come 

Back,  and  with  white-thorn  laden  home. 

Some  have  despatch  *d  their  cakes  and  cream 

Before  that  we  had  left  to  dream ; 
And  some  have  wept,  and  woo'd,  and  plighted 
troth, 

And  chose  their  priests  ere  we  can  throw  off 
sloth. 

Many  a  green-gown  has  been  given; 
Many  a  kiss  both  odd  and  even; 
Many  a  glanoe,  too,  has  been  sent 
From  out  the  eye,  love's  firmament; 

and  then  he  adds,  with  an  epicurean  con- 
viction, that  since  the  future  will  bring 
sorrow,  and  life  is  short,  and  our  days 
once  lost  can  ne'er  be  found  again,"  the 
present  should  be  seized  for  ei\ioyment» 

Come  let  us  go  while  we  are  in  our  prime. 
And  take  the  harmless  folly  of  the  time. 

Strange  that  Herrick  —  whose  Hesperides 
was  the  favorite  volume  of  country  gentle- 
men in  the  days  of  Charles  H.,  whose  songs 
were  set  to  music  by  Henry  Lawes  and 
other  musicians  of  the  day,  and  who,  with 
all  his  faults,  literary  and  moral,  was  a  true 
poet — should  have  been  allowed  no  place 
in  our  anthologia,  while  such  me:in  rhymes- 
ters as  Smith,  Duke,  Halifax,  and  Harte  — 
men  who  never  wrote  a  line  betokening 
genius  —  have  had  their  miserable  produc- 
tions mummified  among  the  works  of  Brit- 
ish poets.  Both  Herrick  and  Browne  are 
included  in  the  list  of  poets  '^sealed  of  the 
tribe  of  Ben,"  whom  Jonson,  in  his  mature 
age,  and  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  col- 
lected round  him  in  the  Apollo  Club.  The 
famous  dramatist  affirmea  that  Browne's 
worth  was  good  **upoQ  the  exchange  of  let- 
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ters.**  Browne  retained  the  praise  with 
interest,  and  Herrick,  upon  the  death  of 
Jonson,  whom  he  terms  *'the  rare  arch- 
poet,*'  pronounced  that  the  glory  of  the 
staj^e  had  departed. 

Ben  Jonson,  it  will  be  remembered, 
walked  to  Scotland  to  see  his  friend  Drum- 
mond  of  Hawthornden  —  a  poet,  who  lived, 
as  he  himself  describes  it,  in  a  ''sweet  soli- 
tary place,"  and  who  might  have  known 
much  of  Nature  from  direct  intercourse ; 
but  his  knowled^^  is  bookish,  and  his  son* 
nets,  graceful  though  many  of  them  be,  are 
the  fruits  of  culture,  and  exhibit  a  second- 
hand acquaintance  with  natural  objects. 
Probably,  the  most  lovely  piece  of  rural  de- 
scription produced  by  any  of  Drummond*s 
contemporaries  is  the  Complete  Angler  of 
Izaak  Walton  — a  perfect  prose  pastoral, 
full  of  simplicity  and  tenderness  and  nat- 
ural feeling,  and  of  an  intense  enjoyment 
of  Nature  in  her  simplest  forrajt.  Beauti- 
fully does  Wordsworth  say  that  "Fairt-r 
than  Life  itself  is  this  sweet  Book"  of  Wal- 
ton*.s;  and  the  reader  who  is  familiar  with 
it  will  have  marked  the  fine  sympathy  with 
which  Mr.  Field  has  expressed  the  feeling 
and  poetry  of  the  volume  in  his  picture  thi-* 
vear  at  the  Royal  Academy.  Walton,  who 
has  left  such  valuable  records  of  Hooker 
and  Donne,  of  Sanderson,  Wotton  and 
George  Herbert,  appears  to  h  ive  known 
nothing  of  Milton,  who  was  born  fifteen 
years  after  him,  and  died  nine  years  before 
him,  nor  of  Marvel,  who  died  four  years 
after  his  friend,  the  great  epic  poet.  It  is 
probable  that  men  were  separated  more 
widely  in  those  days  by  theological  and 
political  differences  than  they  were  united 
by  a  common  love  of  literature  and  learn- 
ing. Milton,  the  iconoclast,  the  priest- 
hater,  the  friend  of  Cromwell,  makes  no  al- 
lusion to  the  most  eloquent  writer  of  his 
or,  perhaps,  of  any  age  —  Jeremy  Taylor ; 
nor  does  Taylor,  the  Royal  chaplain,  be- 
tray the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the 
greatest  of  his  contemporaries,  and  one  of 
the  greatest  of  English  poets.  Marvel 
made  himself  chiefly  famous  as  a  politician ; 
but  he  claims  our  attention  as  having  writ- 
ten a  few  beautiful  poems,  which  are  im- 
pregnated with  a  fine  rural  flavour.  One 
of  these  —  Thoughts  in  a  Garden  —  in  which 
he  speaks  of  the  mind  withdrawing  into  its 
happiness  and 

Annihilating  aU  tliat's  m^le 

To  a  green  thought  in  a  green  shade, 

may  be  regarded,  according  to  Mr.  Palgrave 
— and  we  think  he  is  right  —  ^  as  a  test  of 


*  any  reader's  insight  into  the  most  poetioal 
aspects  of  poetry.** 

I  It  is  possible,  as  we  have  seen,  to  d^corsr 
many  gems  of  rural  verse  hidden  amidst 
the  works  of  our  earlier  poets ;  but  just  as 
landscape  paintiug  in  England  may  be  siud 
to  have  commenced  with  Gainsborough 
and  Reynolds,  although  English  landscape 
painters  existed  before  their  day,  so,  spew- 
ing broadly,  may  Thomson  and  Cowper  be 
accounted  the  genuine  fathers  of  Ensrlish 
rural  poetry.  Their  descriptions  of  Nature 
are  fuller,  and,  if  we  except  the  incidental 
touches  of  our  greatest  poet^,  more  truth- 
ful than  those  produced  at  an  earlier  period, 
and  they  led  to  the  more  profound,  and 
even  more  accurate,  study  of  Nature  ex- 
hibited by  Wordsworth,  Shelley,  Scott  and 
Tennyson.  Thomson's  artificial  diction, 
and  his  frequent  conventionality  of  thought, 
have  greatly  lessened  the  popularity  he 
once  enjoyed.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
century  every  school-girl  possessed  a  copy 
of  the  Seasons,  and  could  recite  long  pas- 
sages from  the  poem.  It  is  a  pretty  safe 
prediction  to  affirm  that,  at  the  close  of  it, 
if  the  Seasons  are  still  found  upon  the  shelf, 
they  will  be  dust-covered,  and  unknown  to 
all  but  students  of  poetry;  yet  Thomson 
did  a  great  work  in  his  time,  for  he  brought 
Nature  nearer  to  us,  and  proved,  what 
ought  never  to  have  needed  proof,  but 
seemed  to  have  been  long  forgotten,  that 
poetic  thought  can  gain  some  of  its  richest 
nutriment  from  natural  objects.  Pope, 
who  could  not  describe  Nature,  spoke  sneer- 
ingly  of  descriptive  poetry;  but  no  poet 
since  Thomson's  day  has  adopted  Pope's 
view.  Between  the  publication  of  the  Sea- 
sons and  of  the  Task  lived  two  lyric  poets, 
whose  united  verse  can  be  compressed 
within  a  tiny  volume.  "  A  great  wit,"  said 
Ck)wley,  "  is  no  more  tied  to  live  in  a  vast 
volume  than  in  a  gigantic  body:  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  commonly  more  vigorous  the 
less  space  it  animates."  This  remark  may 
be  fittingly  applied  to  Gray  and  Collins. 
They  wrote  very  little,  but  what  they  did 
write  is  exquisite.  Probably,  the  two  best 
descriptive  poems  in  the  language  are  the 
L* Allegro  and  //  Penseroso  oi  Milton ;  but 
Gray's  Elegy  contains  something  more  than 
description.  The  rural  imagery  of  the 
piece  IS  very  lovely ;  but  its  pathetic  senti- 
ment touches  every  heart  So  perfect  is 
the  poem,  that  there  is  not  a  line— scarcely, 
indeed,  a  word  —  that  one  could  wish  to 
see  altered;  yet  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  Gray's  taste  was  not  ^  little  finical 
when  it  led  him  to  omit  this  lovely  stanza 
—  as  beautiful,  surely,  as  any  one  that  is 
retained :  — 
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Hark !  bow  the  saored  oalm  that  breathes  around, 
Bids  OTery  fberoe  tamnltuons  panion  oease; 

In  still  small  accents  whispering  fh>m  the  ground, 
A  grateftil  earnest  of  eternal  peace. 

In  Gray's  Odes,  by  the  way,  noble  though 
they  be,  there  is  not  a  little  of  what  may 
fairly  be  called  the  jargon  of  poetnr,  —  a 
jargon  that  was  not  only  admissible  but 
even  appreciated  when  Gray  wrote.  In 
these  Odes,  for  instance,  a  cat  is  called  a 
**  hapless  nymph,"  and  a  boy  trundling  a 
hoop  is  said  to  chase  the  rolling  circle's 
speed  ; "  and  tliese  are  but  ordinary  exam- 
ples of  the  artificial  style  of  composition 
m  which  Grav  sometimes  indulged.  There 
is,  perhaps,  less  of  it  in  Collins,  who,  in 
two  of  the  loyeliest  of  his  lyrics,  —  the 
Ode  to  the  Brave,  and  the  Ode  to  Evening  — 
is  wholly  free  from  thia  vice.  Poor  Collins 
died  in  a  madhouse  in  1756,  just  a  year 
before  his  contemporary,  John  Dyer,  pub- 
lished The  Fleece,  a  poem  which,  as  the  ti- 
tle implies,  is  specifically  rural  in  charac- 
ter. It  is  a  queer  medley,  for  the  writer 
not  only  aims  at  poetical  description,  but 
endeavours  also  in  heavy  blank  verse  to 
give  a  minute  account  of  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  operations,  which  no  man, 
however  highly  endowed,  could  treat  poet- 
ically. The  poem  exhibits  more  of  knowl- 
edge than  of  fancy,  more  of  invention  than 
imagination,  but  Dyer's  Gronaar  Hill  and 
his  Country  Walk  are* marked  by  an  airi- 
ness of  versification  and  a  vividness  of  de- 
scription which  remind  us  of  Thomas 
Warton.  Both  Warton  and  Dyer  caught 
their  best  notes  from  Allegro  and  // 
Penseroso;  and  Dyer,  although  he  cannot 
flood  his  landscape  with  poetic  light,  has 
at  least  the  power  of  bringing  its  separate 
features  clearly  before  the  eye. 

With  two  signal  exceptions,  the  poetry 
of  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century  bears 
few  marks  of  high  inspiration  or  of  any 
special  intercourse  with  nature.  Then  Dr. 
Johnson  produced  his  London,  and  Vanity 
of  Human  Wishes,  —  weighty  poems,  both 
of  them,  but  more  remarkable  for  manly 
thought  than  for  poetical  imagination. 
Then  Hayley  sung  his  platitudes,  and  Dar- 
win his  Botanic  Garden,  and  Bloomfield,  a 
small  rural  poet,  chirped  feebly  of  the 
country,  and  Churchill  ("  the  great  Chur- 
chill," Cowper  called  him)  wrote  his  scur- 
rilous satires,  and  Goldsmith  (of  whom  we 
shall  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  presently), 
whose  ex(]^ui&ite  felicity  of  style  has  se- 
cured to  him  a  permanent  plaoe  in  litera- 
ture, produced  two  beautiful  poems,  one 
of  which  deserves  notice  for  its  sweet  pas- 
toral passages.   Then  Falconer,  who  was 


destined  to  perish  at  sea,  published  l%e 
Shipwreck,  and  Grainger  The  Sugar-Cane, 
and  Armstrong,  according  to  Churchill's 
verdict,  "taking  leave  of  sense,"  read  in 
verse — 

Musty  lectures  on  BinevoUnee^ 

and  Kit  Smart  the  mad  poet,  whose  dis- 
like of  clean  linen  was  shared  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  who,  before  his  confinement 
in  a  mad-house  used  to  walk  for  exercise 
to  the  ale-house,  but  was  carried  back 
again,  published  very  indifferent  odes, 
which  his  biographer  mistook  for  fine  po- 
ems. Smart  also  produced  a  Georgic 
called  The  Hop  Garden,  composed  in  an 
artificial  pretentious  style,  which  may, 
however,  have  done  some  service  as  show- 
ing how  rural  poetry  ought  not  to  be  writ- 
ten. Imagine  a  man  deliberately  writing 
a  long  poem  in  blank  verae,  the  average 
quality  of  which  may  be  judged  from  the 
following  passage :  — 

 Select  the  choiceet  hop  t'  insert 

Fresh  in  the  opening  glebe.  Say,  then,  my  Muse, 
Its  various  kinds;  aud  from  the  eflfete  and  vile 
The  eligible  separate  with  care. 
The  noblest  species  is  by  Kentish  wights 
The  Master-bop  yolepM.    Nature  to  him 
Has  given  a  stuuter  stalk,  patient  of  cold. 
Or  Phoebus;  ev'n  in  youth  his  verdant  blood 
In  brisk  saltation  circulates  and  flows 
Indefinitely  vigorous.   The  next 
Is  arid,  fetid,  infecund  and  gross. 
Significantly  styled  the  Friar.    The  last 
Is  called  the  Savage,  who  in  every  wood 
And  every  hedge  unintroducM  intrudes. 
When  such  the  merit  of  the  candidates. 
Easy  is  the  election. 

No  one  who  has  not  made  it  his  painful 
task  to  turn  over  such  lumber  can  imagine 
what  a  mass  of  similar  rubbish  is  to  be 
found  in  the  closely-printed  volumes  which 
are  said  upon  their  title-pages  to  contain 
the  works  of  the  British  poets.  Of  rural 
poetry,  —  which,  if  the  bull  may  be  ex- 
cused, is  not  poetry  —  the  last  century 
produced  a  load  large  enough,  if  a  man 
were  doomed  to  read  it  all,  to  make  him 
loathe  the  very  thought  of  verse.  Pasto- 
rals, Bucolics,  Georgics,  follow  one  another 
in  dreary  succession  and  in  the  futile  effort 
of  bad  rhvmesters  to  imitate  good  poets. 
Nature,  which  is  supposed  to  form  the  sub- 
ject of  the  verse,  is  left  out  of  it  altogether. 
The  latter  half  of  the  century  displayed 
on  a  wider  scale  than  the  preceding  half 
the  vices  of  the<«e  arid  versifiers,  but  it 
produced,  also,  a  Cowper  and  a  Burns,  two 
poets  who,  in  conjunction  with,  but  in  a 
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larser  degree  than  Thomson,  maj  be  said 
to  nave  commenced  a  new  era  in  English 
poetry. 

"  What  true  and  pretty  pastoral  images 
has  Goldsmith  in  his  Deserted  Village!** 
said  Burke.  "They  beat  all;  Pope,  and 
Philips,  and  Spenser  too,  in  my  opinion/' 
Goldsmith's  pastoral  images  are  pretty, 
and  they  are  true,  —  indeed,  fitter  epithof.4 
could  not  have  been  applied  to  them.  We 
may  also  readily  admit  that  they  beat 
Pope,  who  was  the  poet  of  society,  and 
knew  little  of  nature.  Neither  ia  it  much 
to  say  that  they  beat  Philips,  too, — 
"namby-pamby"  Philips,  whose  pastorals 
were  ridiculed  so  cleverly  by  Pope  in  the 
Guardian;  but  to  compare  Gold.-mith'a  ru- 
ral pictures  with  the  broad  and  splendid 
landscape  of  Spenser  is  to  confound  things 
that  essentially  differ,  unless,  indeed. 
Burke  had  the  Shepherd^n  Calendar  in  mind, 
and  not  the  Faerie  Queene. 

Goldsmith's  Deserted  Villa f/e  was  pub- 
lished in  1770,  the  year  in  which  Words- 
worth was  born  ;  Cowper's  Task  appeared 
in  1785,  and  the  influence  of  that  poem  on 
our  poetical  literature  can  scarcely  be 
over-estimated.  Mr.  Lowell,  whose  criti- 
cal judgment  is  almost  always  sound,  has 
said  that,  in  his  opinion,  "  Cowper  is  still 
the  best  of  our  descriptive  poets  for  every- 
day wear,"  and  in  these  words  he  does 
justice  to  his  homely  and  sterling  qualities. 
Cowper  frequently  takes  false  views  of 
politics  and  society  :  he  has  strong  preju- 
dices, great  weaknesses,  and  for  some  of 
his  mistakes  we  can  only  find  an  excuse  in 
the  malady  that  consumed  him ;  but  in  his 
love  and  knowledge  of  nature  he  is  always 
sympathetic,  always  veracious,  and  it  is 
not  difficult  to  credit  his  assertion  that 
he  took  nothing  at  second-hand.  A  critic 
has  said  recently :  **  It  is  utterly  idle  to 
contend  that  Cowper  came  within  leagues 
of  Pope  as  a  poet;  but,  in  spite  of  this 
decision,  it  is  a  qner^tion  that  from  one 
point  of  view  maj  be  not  unreasonably 
discussed.  The  influence  of  poets  upon 
poets  is,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  proof 
of  their  genius.  Spenser's  power  over  his 
successors  has  been  well-nigh  limitless, 
and  it  may  be  safely  said  that  the  poetical 
sway  of  Cowper  has  not  only  been  more 
beneficial,  but  also  more  extended  than 
that  of  Pope,  whose  school,  as  Sonthey  re- 
marked, has  produced  no  poet.  More- 
over, the  genius  of  these  poets  lies  in  such 
different  directions  that  they  cannot  fairly 
be  compared.  Cowper  had  not  the  deli- 
cate fancy  displayed  by  Pope  in  the  Rape 
of  the  Lock,  nor  had  he  the  trenchant  wit 
which  entitles  Pope  to  be  ranked  as  our 


greatest  satirist  in  verse ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  he  had  rare  gifts  scarcely  known  to 
his  predecessor,  a  pathos  surpassingly  ten- 
d.T,  a  humour  of  which  Pope  had  no  trace, 
and,  above  all,  the  poet's  ^fb,  yet  a  gift 
denied  to  Pope,  of  describing  and  inter- 
pretin*?  nature. 

Of  Crabbe,  who  followed  Cowper,  and 
I  who  holds  a  distinct  position  among  our 
descriptive  poets,  it  has  been  well  said 
that  he  handles  life  so  as  to  take  the 
bloom  off  it.  Ilia  descriptions  of  scenery, 
like  his  descriptions  of  cnaracter,  are  won- 
derfully truthful,  but,  having  no  sense  of 
beauty,  he  sees  little  that  is  not  repulsive  in 
either.  Like  Cowper,  he  is  a  matter-of- 
fact  poet,  but  Cowper's  huAiour  saved  him 
from  the  pitfalls  into  which  Crabbe  some- 
times stumbled.  Moreover,  Cowper  loved 
the  ecenery  he  described  so  accurately; 
Crabbe,  with  equal  accuracy  is  wanting  in 
the  love  and  enthusiasm  which  warmed 
the  poet  of  The  Task.  Crabbe  did  not  die 
until  1832,  but  he  must  be  numbered  with 
Cowper  among  the  poets  of  the  last  cen- 
tury ;  for,  although  his  Borough  appeared 
in  1810,  twenty-seven  years  after  the  pub- 
lication of  The  Village^  he  had  no  share  in 
the  great  poetical  revolution  which  dis- 
tinguished the  earlier  years  of  this  cen- 
tury. 

It  was  a  wonderful  period  in  our  litera- 
ture, and  if  it  lacked  some  qualities  of 
sterling  value,  it  gajre  us  much  of  which 
the  eighteenth  century  was  comparatively 
barren  —  splendour  of  imagination,  a  pa> 
sionate  force  which  imparted  new  life  to 
lan<ruage,  an  ardent  love  of  nature  that 
produced  as  profound  an  influence  in  poe- 
try as  Turner  exercised  in  plastic  art,  a 
width  and  freedom  of  range  that  would 
have  dismayed  the  correct  poetasters 
who  followed  in  the  wake  of  Pope. 

The  great  poets  of  the  age  lived  in  the 
eye  of  nature.  Wordsworth,  the  greatest 
of  them  all,  studied  his  art  ont-of-doors. 
"  Nine-tenths  of  my  verses,"  he  said,  **  have 
been  murmured  in  the  open  air.'*  Scott's 
poetry,  like  his  prose,  carries  with  it  the 
scent  of  the  heather.  No  one  ever  en- 
joyed scenery  more,  and  few  have  de- 
scribed it  with  more  accuracy  and  bright- 
ness of  colotir.  Coleridge,  when  he  wrote 
his  loveliest  verse,  was  a  country-liver. 
Shelley,  who  caught  with  unerring  pre- 
cision every  aspect  of  nature,  was  a  wan- 
derer through  tne  best  portion  of  his  brief 
life,  and  £und  his  grave  at  la.H  ia 
the  ocean  that  he  loved  so  well.  Keats, 
London  born  and  bred,  adored  nature 
as  a  lover  worships  his  mistress,  and 
sings  of  her  as  though  he  had  been  cradled 
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OB  her  bosom ;  and  Byron  found  his  chief 
joy  and  his  noblest  inspiration  from  inter- 
coarse  with  the  mienty  mother.  The 
spirit  awakened  by  these  illustrious  men 
has  been  at  work  ever  since,  and  the  poets 
of  our  own  day  are  remarkable  beyond  all 
save  the  greatest  poets  that  have  preceded 
them  for  a  profound  study  of  nature.  It 
is  not  to  men  who  are  essentially  rural 
poiets  that  we  must  look  for  the  best 
rural  poetry,  not  to  a  Clare,  truthful  as 
his  descriptions  are,  so  much  as  to  a  Words- 
worth ;  not  to  a  Barnes  though  his  Poems 
of  Rural  Life  display  a  freshness  of  thought 
and  a  fidelity  of  description  worthy  of  high 
praise,  so  much  as  to  a  Mrs.  Browning  or 
a  Mr.  Tennyson.  A  great  master  of  the 
greatest  of  all  arts  deals  in  the  first  place 
with  human  emotion,  and  to  this  his  af- 
fection for  nature  -must  ever  be  subordi- 
nate. The  beauty  he  sees  around  him 
suggests  thoughts  and  gives  a  rich  colour- 
ing to  language,  but  to  describe  it  can 
never  be  his  highest  object  any  more  than 
it  is  the  single  aim  of  the  artist  to  be  a 
superb  colourist  Wordsworth  never  for- 
gets man  in  his  intercourse  with  nature, 
and,  indeed,  the  exquisite  charm  of  his  most 
exquisite  descriptions  consists  in  the  way 
in  which  he  blends  the  deepest  feelings  of 
the  heart  with  the  sights  and  sounds  and 
hues  of  nature.  Always  with  him  there  is, 
to  use  his  own  words  — 

 Some  happy  tone 

Of  meditation,  slipping  in  between 
The  beauty  coming  and  the  beauty  gone. 

And  even  when  in  the  ardour  of  his  love 
he  prefers  the  knowledge  to  be  gained 
from  natural  objects  to  that  derived  from 
books,  it  is  because  it  will  best  teach  him 
about  man,  the  highest  study  of  the  poet : 

One  impulse  from  a  vernal  wood 
May  teaob  you  more  of  man. 

Of  moral  evil,  and  of  good. 
Than  all  the  sages  can. 

It  is  scarcely  needful  to  point  out  how  the 
same  feeling  pervades  the  idyllic  poetry 
of  Mr.  Tennyson.  In  some  of  tho?e  almost 
faultless  poems,  which,  like  Wordsworth*s 
Brothers^  may,  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word,  be  called  pastorals  —  The  Gardiner*8 
Daughter,  The  Miller's  Daughter,  and  The 
Brooht  for  example — it  is  interesting  to 
note  how  closely-linked  is  the  human  sym- 
pathy and  the  sympathy  with  nature,  how 
the  one  love  blends  with  and  purifies  the 
other.  Can  there  be  a  more  perfect  rural 
picture  than  the  following  ?  Yet  lovely  as  it 


is,  as  a  simple  description,  its  beauty  is  en- 
hanced a  thousandfold  when  we  remem- 
ber how  this  outward  joy  and  serenity  is 
in  harmony  with  the  exultant  bliss  of  the 
lover  on  that  bright  May  morning :  — 

— «>  The  steer  fbrgot  to  graie. 
And  where  the  hedge-row  outs  the  path-way, 

stood, 

Leaning  his  horos  into  the  neighbour  field. 
And  lowing  to  his  fdlows.   From  the  woods 
Came  voices  of  the  well-contented  doves, 
The  lark  could  scarce  get  oat  his  notes  for  Joy, 
But  shook  his  song  together  as  he  nearod 
His  happy  home,  the  ground.   To  left  and  right 
The  cuckoo  told  bis  name  to  all  the  hills; 
The  mellow  ouzel  fluted  in  the  elm; 
The  redcap  whistled,  and  the  nightingale 
Sang  loud,  as  though  he  were  the  bird  of  day. 

Both  Wordsworth  and  Tennyson  are  able 
by  a  line,  almost  by  a  word,  to  transport 
the  city-dweller  into  the  open  country,  so 
that  he  hears  the  lowing  of  cattle,  the  mu- 
sic of  birds  and  streams,  scents  the  fra- 
grance of  flowers,  and  sees  with  the  •*  in- 
ward eye''  the  forest  glade  and  mountain 
valley.  Indeed,  so  thoroughly  have  these 
poets,  if  the  phrase  may  be  allowed,  taken 
possession  of  nature,  that  a  lover  of  her 
and  of  them  finds  himself  continually 
haunted  by  their  music,  or  using  their 
words,  as  he  loiters  leisurely  through  the 
country. 

If  he  sees  a  row  of  pigeons  deep  in  con- 
templation upon  a  cottage  roof,  he  remem- 
bers how  these  birds  have  been  described 
as  "sunning  their  milky  bosoms  on  the 
thatch ;  "  in  the  solitude  of  forests  he  re- 
calls Wordsworth's  injunction  to  touch 
with  gentle  hand,  "for  there  is  a  spirit 
in  the  woods;"  the  shrill  crowing  of 
the  cock,  returned  as  it  so  often  is 
from  adjoining  farmsteads,  suggests  the 
couplet :  — 

On  tiptoe  rear'd  he  strains  his  clarion  throat. 
Threaten 'd  by  faintly  answerin^^  farms  remote. 

A  stream  that  moves  quietly  along,  "glid- 
eth  at  his  own  sweet  will ;  "  wayside  now- 
ers,  the  daisy,  the  celandine,  or  the  prim- 
rose, have  each  an  appropriate  line  of 
commemoration  which  the  sight  of  them 
brings  back  to  the  memory;  and  who  is 
there  that,  while  listening  to  the  bounds 
heard  upon  a  warm  day  of  summer  in  a 
lovely  English  park,  has  not  echoed  Mr. 
Tennyson's  most  musical  couplet  ?  — 

The  moan  of  doves  in  immemorial  dms. 
And  murmuring  of  innumerable  bees^ 
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If  Keats  had  lived  out  a  full  life,  instead 
of  gaining  in  earlj  manhood  a  graye 
among  the  eternal,"  it  id  probable  that  so 
dear  a  loyer  of  nature  would  have  enriched 
our  poetical  literature  with  rural  imagery 
to  as  large  an  extent  as  Wordsworth  or 
Tennyson.  As  it  is^^the  small  yolume  he 
has  left  behind  bim  is  brimful  to  overflow- 
ing of  glorious  poetry,  and  the  fidelity  of 
his  descriptions  is  as  remarkable  as  the 
richness  of  his  imagination.  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing had  more  leisure  to  complete  her  life's 
work,  and  in  some  respects  the  result  is 
more  satisfactory.  She,  like  Keats,  was  a 
poet  to  the  heart's  core,  and  read  love  and 
politics  and  all  great  social  questions  in 
the  light  of  a  noble  imagination.  Like 
Keats,  too,  she  knew  much  of  Nature,  and 
her  rural  pictures  are  as  faithful  and  accu- 
rate as  if,  like  poor  Clare,  it  had  formed 
the  one  aim  of  her  genius  to  babble  of 
green  fields."  It  is  impossible,  in  treating, 
of  necessity  very  brieny,  and  imperfectly, 
a  large  topic  like  English  Rural  Poetry, 
to  do  more  than  hint  at  subjects  which 
might  fairly  demand  a  volume  for  their 
consideration.  This  much,  perhaps,  we 
have  made  clear,  that  the  love  ot  rural 
beauty  and  the  knowledge  of  rural  life 
have  been  moat  largely  displayed  by  our 
poets  within  the  present  century,  that  it  is 
not  to  the  poets  who  have  confined  their 
attention  to  rural  objects  we  must  neces- 
sarily look  for  the  finest  examples  of  rural 
poetry,  and  that  the  artificial  verse  known 
under  the  name  of  pastoral  was  the  result 
of  a  false  conception,  which  the  poets  of 
this  century  have  replaced  by  a  true  one. 
Goethe  in  his  Hermann  and  Dorothea  had 
shown  how  possible  it  was  for  a  great  poet 
to  write  a  great  pastoral  poem.  Words- 
worth, in  The  Brothers,  already  mentioned, 
in  Michael,  in  the  Waggoner,  in  the  Old 
Cumberland  Beggar,  and  other  poems  of 
similar  character,  has  shown  also  that  pas- 
torals may  be  written  which  shall  be 
wholly  free  from  "the  childish  prattle- 
ment,"  as  Cowper  termed  it,  of  these  com- 
positions, as  produced  by  Shenstone,  Cun- 
ningham, and  other  rhyniesters.  Mr. 
Tennyson,  while  maintaining  an  entirely 
original  treatment,  has  followed  in  the 
same  track,  and  so  successfully,  that  it  is 
probable  he  is  better  known  to  some  read- 
ers as  the  author  of  the  poems  we  have 
already  mentioned  than  as  the  poet  of 
In  Memoriam,  of  Morte  d' Arthur  and  of 
(Enone,  We  refrain  from  dwelling  upon 
the  rural  poetry  of  other  living  poets; 
but  did  space  permit,  it  would  be  interest- 
ing to  point  out  how  accurately  and  affec* 
tlonatety  the  simpler  aspects  of  nature 


have  been  observed  by  Mr.  Matthew  Ap- 
nold  (note  particularly  his  Scholar  Gwst^ 
with  its  lovely  glimpses  of  Oxford 
scenery)  ;  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  whose  specia] 
eift  it  is  to  depict,  as  in  Willie  Baird  and 
Poet  Andrew,  the  scenes  and  passions  of 
rural  life ;  by  Miss  Jean  Ingelow,  whose 
charm  as  a  versifier  lies  wholly,  as  it  seems 
to  ns,  in  hei^  idyllic  pieces;  and  by  otber 
poets,  who  maintain  more  or  less  worthily 
the  honour  of  English  poetry.  **  The  Eng- 
glish  Muse,"  says  Mr.  Emerson,  ''loves 
the  farm-yard,  the  lane,  and  market.  She 
says  with  De  Stael,  "  I  tramp  in  the  mire 
with  wooden  shoes  whenever  they  would 
force  me  into  the  clouds."  The  assertion 
is  curiously  one-sided:  for  the  poets  of 
this  country  —  witness  Shakspeare,  Spen- 
ser, Milton,  Shelley,  and  Wordswortw  — 
are  distinguished  beyond  all  others  of  the 
modem  world  for  splendour  of  imagina- 
tion ;  but  it  may  be  said  of  them  with 
truth  that,  while  exercising  the  poet's 
highest  faculty,  they  do  not  lose  sight  of 
the  common  ways  of  men  and  of  what 
we  in  our  ignorance  are  accustomed  to  call 
the  common  objects  of  nature.  They 

Soar,  but  never  rosm. 
True  to  the  kindred  points  of  heaven  and  homa 


From  Fraaer*!  Msgaitiie. 

THB  KRIEOSSFIEI^ 

We  have  long  been  told  that  "  what  is 
called  inspiration  in  war,  is  nothing  but 
the  result  of  calculation  quickly  made,'* 
and  this  "the  result  of  cabinet  study  or 
experience ; "  but  probably  few  of  us 
guessed  to  what  an  extent  cabinet  study 
might  be  made  to  imitate  real  experience, 
until  we  became  ac<|uainted  with  the  now 
celebrated  Kriegsspiel,  on  which  the  Prus- 
sian military  attache,  Major  Boerdansz, 
has  recently  lectured  at  our  military  insti- 
tutions. We  have  sometimes  solaced  our- 
selves with  the  thought,  that  we  had  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  testing  oflBcers* 
ability  in  some  colonial  war,  insignificant 
perhaps  in  extent,  but  valuable  in  the 
lessons  it  taught  and  the  experience  it  be- 
queathed. But  what  shall  we  say  of  a  na- 
tion who,  during  a  long  period  of  profound 
peace,  learn  to  play  the  terrible  game  of 
war  so  excellently  that  the  results  of  three 
campaigns  hardly  display  a  false  move  or 
an  erroneous  calculation  ?  The  trumpet 
sounds,  the  study  doors  of  the  military  es- 
tablishments open,  and  there  come  forth, 
'  not  book  worms  or  theoretical  soldiers, 
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but  masters  of  grim  war,  carryinff  out 
their  plans  and  pouring  forth  their  hosts, 
not  perhaps  with  the  rapidity  of  a  Buonar 
parte,  but  with  a  precisioti  and  power  that 
resemble  some  vast  irresistible  engine  of 
battle.  Much  of  the  necessary  knowledge 
hasy  no  doubt,  been  acquired  in  their  au- 
tumn campaigns,  but  we  believe  that  the 
most  distinguished  Prussian  generals  lay 
still  greater  stress  on  the  lessons  learned 
indoors  at  the  fortnightly  exercise  of  the 
Kriegsspiel.  It  is  hi^h  time,  then,  to  ex- 
amine the  game  to  which  Prince  Frederick 
Charlesy  the  Crown  Prince,  nay  even  Von 
Moltke  himself,  profess  to  owe  so  much. 
The  Kriegsspiel  may  be  described  as  the 
Prussian  method  of  playing  out  the  tactics 
of  war,  by  means  of  maps  very  carefully 
made  and  contoured,  and  small  lead  blocks, 
representing  every  formation  of  troops, 
made  to  the  exact  scale  of  the  map,  and 
coloured  so  as  to  indicate  the  cavalry,  artil- 
lery, and  infantry  of  two  hostile  armies. 
The  peculiarity  is,  that  all  the  conditions 
of  service  are  copied  sufficiently  closely  to 
keep  the  players  constantly  reminded  of 
the  contingencies  arising  in  actual  war. 

The  g&me  is  played  in  the  following  way. 
Two  officers,  who  must  have  some  experi- 
ence in  the  handling  of  troops,  act  as  the 
generals  of  the  miniature  contending 
forces,  each  beinff  provided  with  a  certain 
staff  to  assist  him  in  placing  his  men, 
which  means  fixing  the  position  of,  not 
only  each  company,  but  each  individual 
vedette.  A  chief  umpire  "  must  be  ap- 
pointed of  undeniable  skill  and  judgment, 
whose  decisions  in  all  matters  are  final, 
and  nnder  him  one  umpire  must  act  for 
each  side. 

The  chief  umpire  draws  up  what  is 
termed  the  "general  idea"  of  the  pro- 

Sosed  game ;  that  is  to  say,  he  appoints  the 
efinite  end  to  be  aimed  at  by  each  army, 
and  he  fixes  their  bases  of  operations  and 
the  number  of  their  respective  troops, 
naming  a  fictitious  day  and  month  for  the 
supposed  commencement  of  operations. 
The  map  of  the  country  is,  with  this  *^  gen- 
eral idea,"  submitted  to  each  commander 
in  turn,  who  keeps  it  for  two  or  three  days 
and  studies  every  road  and  every  feature 
of  ground  presented  bv  the  map;  on  which 
the  most  minute  details  are  given,  even  to 
whether  the  trees  in  the  p&ntations  are 
evergreens  or  such  as  become  bare  in 
winter.  On  the  time  of  year  named  will 
.  depend  the  state  of  roads  or  fords.  Each 
commander  next  draws  up  his  own  ^  special 
idea,'*  which  expresses  the  general  line  of 
action  by  which  he  proposes  to  carry  out 
the  object  set  before  him.   This  he  sub- 


mits to  the  umpire-in-chief,  who  is  then  in 
a  position  to  judge  whether  the  opposing 
forces,  following  out  their  own  "speciw 
ideas,"  will  come  into  such  collision  as  will 
lead  to  an  instructive  game,  or  whether,  as 
in  some  cases  may  happen,  they  will  avoid 
each  other,  so  that  tjiere  would  be  little 
use  in  playing  their  game  out. 

On  the  approval  of  the  chief  umpire, 
the  two  generals  take  the  field,  each  one 
disposing  his  troops,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
as  if  on  actual  service.  Thus,  a  general 
would  not  be  able  to  see  the  formation  of 
his' enemy  until  he  arrived  within  a  certain 
distance ;  therefore  each  commander  is 
called  into  the  room  in  turn,  and  directed 
to  carry  out  his  design,  move  by  move, 
while  a  covering  is  laid  over  the  forces  of 
his  adversary  until  such  time  as  they  would 
actually  come  in  sight.  A  "  move  "  con- 
sists in  the  advance  of  all  the  troops  for 
such  a  distance  on  the  map,  as  might  be 
accomplished  in  reality  in  two  minutes; 
the  allowance  made,  for  infantry,  being  175 
yards  ordinarily,  at  times  of  special  ex- 
citement and  interest  200  yards,  or,  at  the 
double  "  300  yards  in  two  minutes.  For 
cavalry,  at  a  walk  200  yards,  at  a  trot 
350  to  500  yards,  at  a  gallop  600  yards, 
and  at  full  charge  750  yards  per  move,  is 
allowed.  While  the  armies  are  far  apart, 
and  all  is  covered  over,  each  general  may 
advance  his  troops  by  as  much  as  ten 
moves  together,  but  as  the  plot  thickens, 
and  more  and  more  depends  on  their  rela- 
tive positions  at  eacb  moment,  the  armies 
are  brought  down  to  two  moves,  to  single 
moves,  or  at  any  crisis,  to  half  moves,  in 
succession. 

The  spectators  and  umpires,  thus,  see  all 
that  goes  on,  while  each  commander  only 
sees  what  would  be  visible  in  actual  war ; 
and  it  must  be  understood  that  he  is  bound 
to  fix  his  own  personal  position  and  only 
change  it  by  feasible  galloping  moves,  not 
by  flying  about  at  will  to  any  part  of  his 
army.  The  uncovering  of  his  enemy's 
forces  will  appear  to  him  in  the  following 
way.  On  the  enemy  arriving  within  2,500 
vards  of  his  vedettes  or  advanced  troops, 
his  umpire  will  claim  for  him  to  be  m- 
formed,  and  a  vedette  will  be,  as  it  were, 
sent  galloping  in  to  him,  the  distance  be- 
ing measured  and  the  information  of  what 
was  visible  to  the  vedette  being  commu- 
nicated to  him  at  the  moment  at  which 
the  message  would  arrive.  The  greatest 
nicety  is  here  insisted  on.  Should  the 
ground  be  steep  or  heav^,  the  "  move  "  of 
the  vedette  is  curtailed,  just  as  his  horse's 
stride  would  be  shortened  in  reality.  As 
the  general  himself  arrives  within  2,500 
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yards  the  troops  are  actually  uncoyered, 
unless  there  are  soecial  features  in  the 
ground  which  woula  conceal  them.  So  at 
length  the  actual  collision  of  the  forces  oc- 
curs. And  now  comes  the  most  ingenious, 
though  perhaps  not  the  most  valuable, 
feature  in  the  game,  namely,  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  varying  fortunes  and  un- 
certainties in  war,  by  means  of  calculated 
tables  of  probabilities,  and  by  the  throw 
of  dice.  A  die  having  six  sides,  a  table  is 
drawn  up  formed  of  six  rows  with  the 
numbers  belonging  u>  the  faces  placed  in 
six  squares  in  each  row.  The  first  row 
gives  even  chances,  such  as  would  be  taken 
when  two  perfectly  equal  forces  meet 
under  equally  favourable  conditions,  and 
w"hen  the  two  generals  elect  to  try  their 
fortunes  by  the  onset  In  this  row,  the 
numbers  1,  3  and  5  would  be  coloured 
dark,  and  if  thrown,  would  give  success  to 
one  force,  while  2,  4  and  6  would  give  it 
to  the  other ;  slight  succcjjs  being  won  by 
the  figures  1  or  2,  decided  success  by  8  or 
4,  and  complete  by  5  or  6.  According  to 
the  number  thrown  the  beaten^  troops 
would  be  made  to  move  back ;  and  they 
would  limit  their  future  action  according 
to  the  decision  of  the  chief  umpire.  Thus, 
after  complete  defeat  (given  by  2  or  6) 
troops  would  be  incapable  of  acting  for, 
at  all  events,  twenty  minutes  or  ten 
moves. 

The  second  row  of  squares  on  the  table 
have  the  same  numbers  repeated,  but  two 
are  dark  and  three  iight,  and  the  sixth 
counts  as  a  blank  ana  must  be  thrown 
again.  Here,  then,  the  odds  are  three  to 
two  for  the  light  colour.  The  third 
row  gives  four  to  two,  and  so  on,  the 
last  giving  five  to  one.  These  would  be 
taken  to  represent  cases  where  a  general 
was  compelled  to  accept  battle  at  a  dis- 
advantage, either  in  position  or  in  men; 
when  he  might,  as  on  actual  service,  ob- 
tain a  success,  but  where  the  odds  would 
be  against  him.  The  results  of  artillery 
and  infantry  fire  are  formed  into  a  similar 
table,  the  calculated  losses  being  noted 
down  and  irom  time  to  time  taken  away 
from  the  suffering  army. 

When,  however,  the  troops  become  com- 
pletely engaged  all  along  the  line,  the  game 
IS  generally  discontinued,  the  most  in- 
structive part  being  then  at  an  end. 

Whatever  military  skill  is  necessary  to 
qualify  a  man  to  take  part  in  such  a  game, 
very  Uttle  is  needed  to  enable  the  mind 
to  estimate  the  value  of  it.  It  affords,  so 
Miyor  Roerdanss  and  the  Prussian  au- 
thorities ^nerally  consider,  first-rate 
instruction  in  tactics,  practice  in  the  read- 


ing and  use  of  maps,  in  writing  out  ^gpo- 
sitions,  in  giving  clear  and  decided  ordeti, 
and  in  appreciating  the  value  of  time  mad 
space.  An  officer  vividly  realizes  the  ra- 
pidity with  which,  on  occasion,  cavalry 
cross  the  ground  as  compared  with 
infantry;  he  learns  the  terrible  tiiDe  it 
takes  troops  to  file  across  a  bridge  ;  mud 
he  experiences,  in  a  manner,  the  anxiety 
he  would  feel  on  actual  service  daring 
such  an  operation ;  for,  be  it  observed, 
much  reputation  is  won  in  Prussia 
success  in  this  exercise.  We  may  add, 
that  the  Kriegsspiel  has,  in  a  great  meais- 
ure,  revolutionized  and  shaped  afresh  the 
nature  of  instruction  given  in  the  militvy 
establishments  in  Prussia.  To  ha^e  its 
full  force,  it  is  desirable  occasionally  to 
carry  out  afterwards,  in  manoeuvrea  over 
the  actual  country  depicted,  some  pro- 
gramme that  has  been  woi^ed  oat  by 
the  Kriegsspiel. 

Is  it  too  much  to  say,  that  the  unveiling 
of  the  pieces  of  this  game  reveals  a  strange 
source  of  Prussian  skill  and  success  in  war  ? 
Suppose,  for  example,  we,  like  the  writer 
of  the  Battle  of  Dorking,  contemplate  ih» 
case,  which  we  trust  is  never  likely  to  be 
a  reality,  of  a  German  arnny  landing  in 
some  quarter  of  England.    We  should  cer- 
tainly, at  the  present  moment,  look  with 
some  anxiety  At  the  efforts  of  almost  any 
English  general.   We  have  a  commander 
who  has^ad,  perhaps,  some  experience  in 
Indian  warfare,  and  has  moved  a  few 
troops  about  in  a  general  sort  of  way  at 
Aldershot,  or  at  the  Cnrra^;  but  his  ad- 
versary has  fought  bis  Knegsspiel  under 
all  conceivable  circumstances  again  and 
again  over  the  actual  ground,  as  far  as  it 
could  be  represented  by  our  admirable 
Ordinance  Survey.    He  has  again  and 
again  followed  the  track  of  the  various 
roads.   He  has  had  to  consider  wheUwr, 
owing  to  the  cross-sleepers  being  raised  or 
sunk  into  the  ground,  cavalry  could,  or 
could  not,  trot  along  any  particular  rttl- 
way,  if  required  to  do  so.    He  has  felt  the 
annoyance  of  the  delay  occasioned  by  the 
steepness  of  any  particular  hill  delayiog 
the  pace  of  the  half-winded  horse  of  a  ve- 
dette.   He  has  discussed  the  size  of  our 
fields  and  the  thickness  of  our  hedges, 
and  he  has  referred  doubtful  points  to 
officers  who  have  travelled  in  JEkiglaiid, 
with  the  eyes  and  ears  that  were  used 
to    such   purpose  in   France  previous 
to  the  war,  and  the  hands  and  heads  that, . 
in  spite  of  French  vigilance,  measured 
the  slope  of  the  Paris  fbrts,  and  eal- 
ottlated  the  angle  at  which  to  hreaieh  them 
in  the  presence  of  the  very  guards  of  tkc 
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Emperor.  Not  only  might  a  PmsBian 
general  have  done  all  this,  but  he  might 
Eave  done  it  tinder  the  eye  and  criticism 
of  Von  Moltke  himself,  with  his  forty 
years'  Kriegsspiel  brought  to  practice 
and  tested  by  autumn  manoeuvres,  and 
crowned  by  two  of  the  most  successful 
campaigns  of  this  century,  undertaken 
against  what  were  considered  the  two' 
greatest  military  Powers  in  Europe. 

A  nation  that  will  learn  even  by  dearly 
bought  experience,  is  a  nation  above  the 
average;  perhaps,  therefore  we  express 
an  unreasonable  wish  when  we  hope  that 
we  may  value  this  experience,  presented 
as  it  were  gratis  to  us,  and  that  we  may 
avail  oursenres  of  it  although  it  has  cost 
U8  nothing.  Prussia,  who  no  longer  fears 
an  attack  has  given  us  a  guarantee  of 
good  faith  in  that  she  has,  in  a  measure, 
dropped  the  reserve  that  so  long  charac- 
terized her  military  policy.  But  do  not  let 
ns  flatter  ourselves  that  Prusssia  is  the 
only  enemy  who  could  cope  with  us.  At 
the  moment  of  her  greatest  prostration 
France  could  have  taken  Belgium,  had  we 
been  the  only  obstacle  in  her  way.  in  spite 
of  our  political  pretensions  and  the  pic- 
tures in  our  popular  newspapers.  May 
we  be  wise  in  time,  and  be  prepared  be- 
fore, not  after,  our  day  of  trial  1 


From  The  Eooaomlst. 
THE  SITUATION  IK  FRANCE. 

The  political  position  in  France  is  very 
perilous  and  very  characteristic.  No  party 
has  the  strength  to  wait,  and  no  party  has 
the  strength  to  outvote  and  constitutionally 
overpower  the  others.  M.  Thiers  threatens 
them  all  in  turns,  and  remains  still  the  key 
of  the  situation.  He  tells  the  Monarchists, 
not  without  truth,  in  answer  to  their  re- 
proach that  he  does  not  lean  on  the  ma- 
jority, that  when  he  looks  for  the  migoritv, 
**he  finds  nothing  but  a  conspiracy.**  He 
telLs  the  Left,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he 
will  defend  the  compact  of  Bordeaux  —  the 
compact  to  leave  the  definitive  settlement 
of  the  form  of  Government  till  the  Ger- 
mans have  left  the  soil  of  France  — even 
against  the  Republicans.  And  while  M. 
Ilieirs  lives  ana  retains  the  spirit  thus  to 
use  each  party  against  the  other,  and  to 
keep  his  stand  on  the  arrangement  made 
at  the  end  of  the  war  for  temporary  pur- 
poses, he  will  probably  have  his  way.  The 
mere  fact  that  he  represents  a  temporary 
arrangement  is  a  political  advantage  to 
him.   It  wins  all  the  temporiiers,  and  aU 


those  who  are  not  temporizers,  but  who 
beheve  that  time  will  work  in  their  favour, 
and  besides  these  it  wins  some  who  are 
neither  temporizers  nor  believers  in  the 
abstract  advantage  of  waiting,  but  who  are 
simply  unready.  In  addition  to  all  these 
it  wins  a  few,  we  suppose,  —  we  fear  they 
are  not  more  than  a  few,  —  who  feel  honour- 
ably bound  by  the  compact  of  Bordeaux, 
and  who  honestly  hold  that  the  country 
can  hardly  decide  freely  on  the  form  of 
constitution  which  it  is  safest  to  try,  while 
there  is  still  so  great  a  danger  to  face  as 
the  chance  of  a  further  collision  wit  h  Ger- 
many. Thus  M.  Thiers  has,  we  think,  no 
small  chance  of  defeating  the  various  im- 
patient parties  crystalizing  around  him,  by 
the  (in  France")  very  unusual  exhibition  of 
resolve  to  adnere  strictly  to  a  political 
compact  which  satisfies  nobody,  but  which 
leaves  to  everybody  hope.  We  do  not  say 
that,  so  long  as  he  lives,  the  ad  inierim  re- 
gime will  be  maintained,  for  he  may  very 
likely  live  till  the  German  occupation  is  ai 
an  end,  which  can  hardly  fnW  to  put  an  end 
to  the  ad  interim  regime,  and  he  may  fail 
some  day  to  hold  his  own  even  before  the 
Germans  quit  the  soil ;  but  we  do  say  that 
he  has  a  very  excellent  chance  of  beating 
the  mercurial  and  hesitating  parties  op- 
posed to  him,  and  foiling  even  the  best 
conceived  of  all  the  plans  for  driving  him 
from  oflBce  —  that  which  would  elect  the 
Due  d'Auraale  as  Vice-president  of  the  Re- 
public under  him,  witn  power  to  fill  his 
place  in  case  of  his  suddenly  failing  or  re- 
signing his  place.  We  call  this  the  best 
of  the  plans  for  driving  him  irom  office,  be- 
cause, firstly,  it  would  not  be  a  breach  of 
the  compact  of  Bordeaux,  while  it  would 
be  equivalent  to  an  expression  of  want  of 
oonfidence  in  him ;  and  next,  because  it 
would  be  aimed  at  the  one  prominent  weak- 
ness M.  Thiers  has  exhibited  —  his  weak- 
ness for  resigning  whenever  he  cannot  get 
his  own  way.  M.  Thiers  has,  we  suspect, 
an  excellent  chance  of  defeating  even  this 
well-conceived  plan  to  set  rid  of  himself, 
for  both  the  ^ght  and  the  Left  have 
very  little  confidence  in  the  ultimate  solu- 
tion, whenever,  by  M.  Thiers's  death,  or 
by  the  German  evacuation,  or  by  the  suc- 
cess of  the  plot  to  manoeuvre  him  into 
resignation,  the  time  comes  for  the  coun- 
try to  choose  definitively  its  new  form  of 
Government.  The  suspenae  continues  not 
because  the  people  can  wait,  and  prefer 
waiting,  till  the  danger  of  German  menace 
is  at  an  end,  but  because  every  party  and 
every  section  of  every  party  is  so  tremu- 
lous with  impatient  excitement  that  it 
cannot  bear  to  risk  a  fhlse  move.  The 
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Legitimists  caDOot  determine  how  mnch  to 
yield  to  the  Orleaniets,  and  the  Orleanists 
cannot  determine  how  much  to  yield  to  the 
Legitimists;  the  Right  and  Centre  dare 
not  combine  to  attack  the  Republic,  and 
the  Republicans  dare  not  openly  attack 
the  Monarchists ;  the  Conseryative  Repub- 
licans do  not  know  how  much  to  yield  to 
the  Radical  Republicans,  and  the  Radical 
Republicans  do  not  know  how  much  to 
yield  to  the  Reds.  All  are  in  such  a  twit- 
ter, because  nobody  knows  their  own 
strength,  and  nobody  will  risk  anything  to 
try  it.  Yet  for  all  alike  genuine  patience, 
the  genuine  faculty  of  waiting  stolidly 
and  not  anticipating  the  future  at  all,  is 
not  only  non-existant  but  impossible.  The 
Assembly  quivers,  day  after  day,  like  the 
leares  on  as  aspen  tree  with  the  emotion 
of  its  expectation  and  its  dread.  The 
work  of  administration,  the  work  of  pro- 
viding a  proper  army  and  a  proper  tariC 
of  reorganizing  French  finance  and  reduc- 
ing the  currency  within  limits,  is  all  more 
or  less  delayed  and  injured  by  the  nervous 
intensity  of  the  French  emotion  about  the 
ultimate  problem  of  parties  —  Monarchy 
or  Republic;  if  Monarchy,  what  regime  t 
if  Republic,  of  what  kind  —  Conservative 
or  Progressive  ? 

And  yet  it  is  precisely  the  intensity  of 
this  nervous  emotion  which  assures  us 
that  when  the  moment  comes  for  settling 
the  qnestion  at  last,  it  will  be  settled  on 
some  unsatisfactory  and  unstable  basis. 
The  people  who  care  so  much  more  about 
the  means  than  the  end,  the  form  of  Gov- 
ernment than  the  result  of  Government, 
who  are  so  impatient  for  the  catastrophe 
that  they  can  hardly  listen  to  the  drama, 
are  very  unlikely  to  accept  quietly  any  of 
those  practical  solutions  which,  in  such  a 
matter,  are  alone  possible.  And  as  far  as 
anybody  can  see,  even  the  army  is  not  likely 
to  throw  its  very  great  weignt  decisively 
into  any  scale.  M.  Gambetta  boasts  not 


without  strong  facta  on  his  aide,  that  a 
great  part  of  tne  regular  army  is  atrongiy 
Republican;  another  part  is  unqoesilon- 
ably  Monarchical ;  and  some  of  the  troops 
are  certainly  Imperialists.  Thus  there  is 
but  too  much  danger  that  whenever  the 
final  catastrophe  can  no  longer  be  averted 
by  M.  Thiers's  dexterity,  the  result  may 
but  too  probably  bring  with  it  a  great 
danger  of  civil  war.  The  only  sort  of 
compromise  which,  in  our  belieff  would 
avert  this,  would  be  the  choice  of  someone 
welcome  to  the  Monarchical  party,  like  the 
Due  d*Aumale,  to  take  the  chief  office  un- 
der a  constitution  welcome  to  the  Repub- 
lican party,  in  other  words,  to  succeed  M. 
Thiers  as  President  of  the  Republic.  But 
whether  this  most  promising  sort  of  com- 
promise is  possible  to  the  fi^nzied  parties 
of  France  seems  more  and  more  donbtfaL 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  Due  d'Aumale  would  consent  to  aban- 
don the  pretensions  of  his  nephew  to  the 
Throne.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  the  Bepublicans  would 
hear  for  a  moment  of  such  a  President 
without  treating  the  whole  thing  as  a 
Monarchical  conspiracy,  and  by  $o  treating  ic, 
forcing  it  to  become  so ;  and  in  the  last  place 
it  is  certain  that  the  Legitimists  would  op- 
pose such  a  solution  with  all  their  power. 
Thus,  the  more  we  look  at  the  present  sit- 
uation in  France,  the  more  fear  we  feel 
for  the  result  There  is  no  sign  whatever 
of  that  tendency  to  mutual  concession 
which  must  precede  a  stabk.  fietdement ; 
and  though  M.  Thiers  may  v|r>'nkely  out- 
general his  adversaries  for  some  time  lon- 
ger, he  is  not  producing we  question 
ver^  much  whether  he  is  in  any  degree 
trymg  to  produce  —  that  alleviation  of  the 
bitterness  of  partv  spirit,  tfi^t  wish  to  ar- 
rive at  some  result  in  wl^ch.  all  the  natioo 
concurs,  which  must  pre<^e  any  settle- 
ment that  is  not  to  be  achieved  by  civil 
war. 


Natubal  Curiositt. — A  natural  curiosity  wnt' 
recently  found  by  some  Broadstalrs  boatmen  at 
the  back  of  the  CKxxlwin  Sands,  and  was  brought 
by  the  finders  on  shore  at  Broadstalrs.  It  con- 
sists of  two  pieces  of  wreck,  logs  of  wood  some 
12  or  14  feet  long,  and  more  completely  covered 
with  living  barnacles  than  any  pieot  of  wreck 
ever  before  seen  by  the  oldest  sailor  on  the  coast 
The  owners  exhibit  their  findings  on  the  pier, 
and  mnch  interest  Is  exoited  when  the  logs  with 
their  living  burden  are  fed.  The  fwding  oonsists 


of  their  being  dipped  In  the  sea  off  the  jetty  tt 
high  tide.  The  boatmen  have  placed  themeelTet 
in  oommunioation  both  with  Ifr.  Buoklaad  and 
the  Crystal  Palaoe  authorities,  and  thev  mj 
that  It  has  been  arranged  that  the  Ciystal  Pst- 
ace  Company  will  take  the  oariositie8«  and  that 
a  troogh  Is  being  oonstmcted  tor  their  saA  eon* 
veyanoe.  The  barnacles  are  the  oommon  <*  Pen- 
telasmis  anatifera,**  from  which,  as  Dr.  Harvej 
says,  **  our  ancestors  believed  that  bamtole 
geese  were  q>rung.'"  PabUe  Oplnioa. 
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SWEKT  SEVENTEEN,  ETC. 


SWEET  SEVENTEEN. 

I  xmnr  a  mftid;  ber  fbrm  and  fiaoe 

Were  lily-slender,  lily-talr; 
Here  WAS  a  wild  unooneoioas  grace, 

A  mddy-golden  orown  of  hair. 

Thro'  those  obild-ejes  unoheoked,  nnshamed, 
The  happj  thoughts  transparent  flew; 

Tet  some  pathetio  touch  had  tamed 
To  gentler  grey  their  Irish  blue. 

So  from  her  oak  a  Dryad  leant 
To  look  with  wondewDg  glance  imd  gay 

Where  Joto,  uncrowned  and  kingly,  went 
With  Blaia  down  the  woodland  way. 

Thdr  glory  lit  the  amorous  air. 
The  golden  toucl^ed  the  Olympian  head. 

But  Zephyr  o*er  Cytlene  bare 
That  secret  the  immortals  said. 

The  nymph  they  saw  not,  passing  nigh; 

She  melted  in  her  leafy  screen ; 
But  from  the  boughs  that  seemed  to  sigh 

A  dewdrop  trembled  on  the  green. 

That  nymph  the  oak  for  aye  must  hold; 

The  girl  has  life  and  hope,  and  she 
Shall  hear  one  day  the  secret  told. 

And  roam  herself  in  Aroady. 

I  see  her  still;  her  cheeks  aglow, 
Her  gaie  upon  the  future  bent  — 

As  one  who  through  the  world  will  go 
BeloTed,  bewitching,  innocent 

Jfacmlllan't. 


SLEEP. 

•«  So  He  glveth  His  beloved  tleep.**— Psa.  oxxtH.  2. 

Hi  sees  when  their  footsteps  falter,  when  their 

heart  grows  weak  and  fiint. 
He  marks  when  their  strength  is  failing,  and 

listens  to  each  complaint; 
He  bids  them  rest  for  a  season,  for  the  pathway 

has  grown  too  steep; 
And  folded  in  foir  green  pastures. 

He  giveth  His  loved  ones  deep. 

Like  weary  and  worn-out  children,  that  sigh  for 

the  daylight's  dose, 
Hotknows  that  Uiey  oft  are  longing  for  home  and 

its  sweet  repose; 
So  He  calls  them  in  from  their  laboura  ere  the 

ahadows  avound  them  creep. 
And  silently  watching  o'er  them, 

He  giTeth  His  loved  ones  sleep. 

V 

He  giveth  it,  oh,  so  gently!  as  a  mother  will 

liush  toxest 
The  babe  that  she  «oftly  pillows  so  tenderly  on 

her  (breast; 


Forgotten  are  now  the  trials  and  sorrows  tiial 

made  them  weep; 
For  with  many  a  soothing  promise 

He  giveth  His  loved  ones  sleep. 

He  giveth  it!  friends  the  dearest,  can  never  tUs 

boon  bestow; 
But  be  touches  the  drooping  eyelids,  and  pladA 

the  features  grow; 
Their  foes  may  gather  about  them,  and  sto« 

may  round  them  sweep. 
But,  guarding  them  safe  from  danger. 
He  giveth  His  loved  ones  sleep. 

All  dread  of  the  distant  future,  all  foan  that 

opprest  to-day. 
Like  mists,  that  clear  in  the  sunlight,  have 

noiseieasly  passed  away; 
Nor  call  nor  clamour  can  rouse  them  from  slum- 

here  so  pure  and  deep. 
For  only  His  voice  can  reach  them 

Who  giveth  His  loved  ones  sleep. 

Weep  not  that  their  toils  are  over,  weep  not  tliat 

their  raco  is  run; 
God  grant  we  may  rest  as  calmly  when  oar 

work,  l^ke  theire,  is  done! 
Till  then  we  would  yidd  with  gladness  oar  trcns 

ures  to  Him  to  keep. 
And  r^ice  in  the  sweet  assurance. 

He  giveth  His  loved  ones  sleep. 

M.  w. 

Goldea  Houra. 


A  SPRING  CAPRICE. 

Camk  your  merry  Uugfater  &lling. 

Musically  on  mine  ear. 
As  from  blnls  in  Spring  days  calling 

To  their  loves,  the  carols  dear; 
Came  your  sweet  low  laughter  pealing 

Through  the  sad  grove  of  my  mind. 
As  between  sere  beech-leaves  stealing 

Blows  the  gentle  evening  wind. 

Came  the  richoess  of  your  laughter 

As  a  song  that,  brought  again. 
In  the  mournful  days  hereafter. 

Bids  the  dry  heart  melt  in  rain; 
Came  its  tones,  such  music  making 

As  when,  ranked  in  merry  band. 
Curl  the  crisp  waves  lightly  breaking 

On  the  dull  and  sullen  sand. 

Came  its  liquid  murmur  clearly 

As  a  fountain's  music  sweet. 
That,  in  the  parched  desert,  dearly 

Doth  the  tir'd  traveller  greet; 
Came  its  cadence  lightly  speeding 

O'er  my  heart's  waste,  silent  ground. 
As  Eve's  silver  laugh  frt>m  Eden 

To  the  bare  blank  world  around! 

London  Society. 
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From  The  BritUh  Qnarterly  Rertew. 
LANFREY'S  NAPOLEON  THE  FIRST.* 

Translations  from  a  language  so  gen- 
erally known  as  the  French  are,  in  most 
instances,  of  doubtful  utility.  They  may 
be  interesting  as  studies  of  language, 
when  the  originals  are  specimens  of  ex- 
quisite style,  but  even  then  they  chiefly 
interest  those  who  can  do  best  without 
them,  that  is  those  who  are  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  originals.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule,  it  is  hard  to  see  what  is  gained 
by  translating  from  the  French  an  histor- 
ical book,  the  merit  of  which  lies  entirely 
in  its  matter,  and  not  in  any  special  sub- 
tlety of  language.  In  saying  this,  we  are 
well  on  our  guard  against  the  decorous 
convention  that  every  one  reads  French  ; 
we  are  awake  to  the  fact  that  multitudes 
cannot,  and  still  greater  multitudes  do 
Dot  read  French ;  still,  among  people  suf- 
ficiently literary  in  their  habit«  to  be 
deeply  interested  in  historical  questions, 
there  must  be  few  who  much  need  a  transla- 
tion of  the  language  which  all  Frenchmen 
alike  seem  to  write  with  so  much  clearness. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  remarkable  or  in- 
teresting achievement  to  translate  an  ordi- 
nary French  historian  pretty  well. 

But  M.  L#anfrey  8  **  Ilistoire  de  Napoleon 
I.  **  is  an  exception  to  this  rule.  This 
book  ought  to  be  translated,  because  it  is 
important  that  Napoleon's  career  should 
be  properly  presented,  not  merely  to  his- 
torical students,  but  to  the  multitude. 
All  alike  have  an  interest  in  knowing  the 
truth  about  this  man.  Whatever  new  ap- 
proximations are  made  in  the  learned 
world  to  a  just  estimate  of  his  character, 
ought  to  be  popularized  without  delay. 
The  quality  of  the  lives  of  Napoleon  which 
are  now  or  will  for  the  future  be,  in  the 
bands  of  schoolboys  is  a  matter  of  serious 
public  concern.  Ilitherto,  we  believe,  the 
vulgar  opinion  of  this  hero  remains  quite 
unaffected  by  any  changes  of  opinion 
among  the  learned.  He  still  appears  to 
boys  by  far  the  most  interesting  man  of 
modern  times,  and  perhaps  to  boys  it  can- 
not be  expected  that  be  will  ever  appear 
otherwise.  But  the  general  opinion  of 
grown  men  also  has  not  yet,  we  believe, 

•  The  mttorv  of  Napofetm  the  Fhrtt.  Bj  P. 
Lahtrkt.  Vol.  I.  HacinllUn  *  Co. 


advanced  at  all  upon  this  subject.  They, 
too,  regard  Napoleon  much  as  their  fath- 
ers did,  only  with  less  personal  animosity. 
They  confound  him  with  the  other  great 
men  of  modern  history,  and  consider  him 
greater  in  genius  than  almost  all,  and 
neither  more  nor  less  unscrupulous  than 
the  average  of  them. 

It  is  certainly  desirable  that  popular 
opinion  should  learn  to  see  great  histori- 
cal figures  more  distinctly  and  become 
dissatisfied  with  the  indolent  formula, 
"  Wonderful  man,  but  unscrupulous."  And 
to  this  end  no  more  judicious  step  could 
have  been  taken  than  to  translate  M.  Lan- 
frey.  We  are  not  likely  to  have  for  some 
time  a  book  on  the  subject  more  true,  or 
more  clear,  or  more  concise.  There  is  no 
book  one  could  more  earnestly  desire  to 
see  read,  we  do  not  say  widely,  but  univer- 
sally. It  will  therefore  be  worth  oiir 
while  to  make  its  appearance  in  an  English 
dress  the  occasion  of  an  attempt  to  draw 
the  moral  from  the  story. 

The  spell  in  which  the  first  Napoleon 
held  the  imagination  of  France  so  long 
captive  has  now,  we  may  trust,  been  broken 
by  the  only  hand  which  can  break  through 
such  diabolical  entanglements  —  by  the 
hand  of  Providence.  Neither  the  Napo- 
leon Correspondence  nor  M.  Lanfrey's 
book  would  ever  have  done  it.  M.  Lan- 
frey  does  not  even  profess  to  modify  much 
the  prevalent  opinion  about  his  genius  as 
a  commander ;  nor  is  it  possible  by  any 
reasoning  to  make  his  success  appear  less 
wonderful.  You  may  indeed  destroy  his 
character  for  morality;  you  may  dwell 
upon  his  crimes  longer  than  it  has  been 
the  custom  to  do ;  you  may  sweep  away 
the  sophistries  by  which  they  have  been 
defended,  and  this  is  what  has  been  done 
in  these  two  publications.  But  his  influ- 
ence over  the  French  mind  has  never  in 
any  way  depended  upon  any  bupposed  vir-s 
tues.  What  his  tnorality  was  has  never 
been  really  doubful.  Facts  enough  to  es- 
tablish that  point  have  been  before  the 
world  from  the  beginning;  a  few  ad- 
ditional ones  can  never  materially  change 
our  opinion  upon  it  A  devotion  that  had 
been  proof  against  evidence  so  palpable 
was  not  likely  to  yield  to  any  new  disclo- 
sures.  One  or  two  forgeries,  one  or  two 
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treasons,  more  or  less,  could  make  do  dif- 
fereDoc  to  Napoleon's  reputation.  It  might 
fairlj  be  said  of  Napoleon,  as  of  his  Eng- 
lish riyal,  though  in  quite  another  sense, 
that  he  was  safe  against  posthumous  dis- 
coveries, "  whatever  record  leap  to  light, 
he  never  shall  be  shamed."  When  such 
inveterate  prepossessions,  fairlj  comparable 
to  magical  enchantments,  have  hold  of  a 
nation's  mind,  they  can  only  be  destroyed 
by  a  great  judgment  of  Providence.  Some 
mighty  disaster,  arising  directly  out  of  the 
mistaken  belief  in  question,  opens  all  eyes 
at  once.  It  is  a  hint  to  the  nation  that 
they  are  on  a  wrong  road.  When  nothing 
else  could  cure  Austria  of  her  medieeval 
dreams,  Sadowa  brought  her  in  a  moment 
to  her  senses.  The  defeat  of  the  Armada 
decided  in  English  minds  the  question  be- 
tween Catholicism  and  Protestantism.  And 
surely  we  have  every  reason  to  hope  that 
the  occurrences  of  1870  will  be  received  by 
the  French  as  a  final  decision  upon  Napo- 
leonism.  It  will  be  hardly  possible  for 
them  any  longer  to  speak  of  Austerlitz 
and  Jena  without  a  keen  feeling  of  pain. 
All  the  brilliant  story  that  they  have  been 
so  fond  of  recalling  must  seem  to  them 
now  positively  humiliating.  And  the  im- 
agination thns  sobered,  they  will  see  in 
due  course  the  tastelessness,  the  vulgarity, 
the  odiousness  of  the  whole  melodrama. 
The  stage  figure  of  the  Emperor  will  dis- 
gust them  like  a  character  of  Crebillon ; 
they  will  turn  upon  him  as  upon  their 
earlier  Grand  Monarque;  and  may  per- 
haps acknowledge  that  of  the  two  in- 
fatuations, the  less  mischievous  was  that 
which  had  for  its  object  the  magnifi- 
cent Bourbon,  who,  with  all  his  faults 
was  a  gentleman  and  a  friend  to  cul- 
ture. 

When  once  Napoleon  has  lost  his 
bold  upon  the  French  imagination,  it 
will  be  comparatively  easy  for  them  to 
judge  him  rightly.  For  hitherto  their 
judgment  has  been  enslaved  by  the  asso- 
ciation of  his  name  with  the  national 
glory,  and  now  that  it  is  associated  insep- 
arably with  national  humiliation,  they  may 
be  expected  to  recover  the  freedom  of 
their  reason.  But  even  when  this  cause  of 
bewilderment  is  removed,  it  is  not  quite 
easy  to  see  him  truly.   To  describe  him 


as  dazzling  the  judgments  of  men,  is  cor- 
rect as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  is  not  a  com- 
plete description.  If  all  the  brilliancy  of 
his  career  were  away,  if  he  did  not,  in  the 
strict  sense,  d.ozzle  us  at  all,  it  would  still 
be  perplexing  to  understand  precisely  his 
relation  to  the  Revolution.  There  are 
many  who  have  no  taste  whatever  for 
military  glory,  who  yet  respect  Napoleon 
because  they  respect  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, and  cannot  bring  themselves  to  think 
of  him  as  altogether  separate  from  the 
Revolution.  They  may  be  aware  of  much 
that  can  be  said  to  show  that  he  was  in 
fact  the  leader  of  the  reaction  and  the 
mortal  enemy  of  the  Revolution ;  they  may 
even  admit  that  in  his  last  years  he  was 
so,  when  he  was  allied  with  the  Pope  and 
with  Russia,  married  to  an  archduchess, 
the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty,  and  the 
head  of  an  ultra-mediaeval  court ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  they  find  his  greatness  ris- 
ing so  naturally  and  so  necessarily  out  of 
the  Revolution,  they  have  so  much  diffi- 
culty in  pointing  out  the  special  act  by 
which  he  broke  with  the  Revolution,  and 
in  proving  him  guilty  of  any  deliberate 
apostasy  from  it,  they  see  so  much  of  the 
energy  and  brilliancy  of  the  Revolution  in- 
herited by  the  Napoleonic  r^gime^  that 
they  persist  in  thinking  of  Napoleon  and 
the  Revolution  together.  They  try  to  es- 
tablish a  distinction  between  his  earlier  and 
later  years ;  they  give  up  the  Emperor  but 
hold  to  the  Consul.  The  Consul  they  think, 
was  still  en  rapport  with  the  Revolution, 
and,  as  they  have  mode  up  their  minds 
that  the  Revolution  was,  on  the  whole, 
a  good  thing,  they  extend  the  same 
vaguely  favourable  estimate  to  Napoleon. 

On  this  point  the  three  following  propo- 
sitions may  be  stated  :  — 

1.  The  great  lines  of  the  Napoleonic 
policy  were  laid  down,  not  by  Napo- 
leon himself,  but  by  the  revolutionary 
governments  which  had  preceded  him, 

2.  The  Napoleonic  policy  was  flatly  op- 
posed to  all.  the  great  principles  of  the 
Revolution. 

3.  As  a  necessary  consequence  there 
must  have  been  an  enormous  inconsisten- 
cy in  the  conduct  of  the  revolutionary 
governments ;  upon  this  inconsistency  and 
ambiguity  Napoleonism  rested. 
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It  is  particularly  important  in  the  case 
of  a  career  like  Napoleon's  to  keep  details 
in  proper  subordination.  Such  men  be- 
wilder our  judgment  quite  as  much  by  the 
multitude  of  their  acts  as  by  the  brilliancy 
of  them.  We  will  say  nothing  here  of 
what  are  commonly  quoted  as  Napoleon's 
crimes.  We  will  not  inquire  how  he 
treated  D'Enphien,  Palm,  Hofer,  Tous- 
saint.  We  will  not  go  through  the  cata- 
logue of  the  enormities  of  which  he  was 
guilty,  and  the  other  list  of  those  of  which 
he  may  have  been  guilty.  We  will  not  in- 
quire what  became  of  Pichegru,  nor  exam- 
ine what  we  ought  to  think  of  his  beha- 
viour towards  Josephine  —  Fusa  venena  si- 
lent^ malm  ingratusque  marUus,  No  one 
doubts  that  Napoleon  was, utterly  unscru- 
pulous in  the  means  he  adopted  to  com- 
pass his  ends.  What  we  are  considering 
is  the  vague  opinion  so  many  entertain 
that  the  ends  themselves  were  good,  and 
that  his  policy,  looked  at  in  its  large  out- 
lines, will  be  found  beneficial.  Now  what 
were  the  principal  acts  of  his  career  from 
which  the  outlines  of  his  policy  may  be  in- 
ferred ?  It  is  these,  and  these  only,  that 
we  ought  to  keep  in  view.  They  are  three 
in  number.  If  we  were  abridging  the  his- 
tory of  France  to  the  utmost,  we  should 
iBummarize  Napoleon's  career,  by  saying 
that  he  (1 )  subjected  France  to  a  military 
government  by  the  coup  d'etat  of  Brumaire ; 
(2)  reconciled  France  to  Catholicism  by 
the  concordat ;  f3)  subjected  several  coun- 
tries of  Europe  to  a  military  government, 
modelled  on  his  own  government  of 
France  and  held  in  dependence  on  it. 
These  were  Napoleon's  achievements;  it 
is  upon  the  merit  of  these  that  his  charac- 
ter as  a  statesman  depends ;  the  multitude 
of  acts  of  which  his  biography  is  full,  bat- 
tles, intrigues,  treaties  made  and  broken, 
all  occasional  murders,  treasons,  forgeries, 
libels,  are  subordinate  to  these  three 
achievements,  and  make  part  of  the  means 
by  which  they  were  accomplished. 

Now  of  these  three  achievements,  two 
most  emphatically,  and  the  third  also  in 
some  sense,  had  been  designed  and  com* 
menced  by  the  Revolution,  and  were  but 
continued  and  completed  by  Napoleoft. 
First  let  us  consider  how  military  govern- 
ment was  established  in  France.  M.  Lan- 


frey  has  told  over  again  the  story  of  Bru- 
maire, and  draws  attention  to  the  perfidy 
and  callous  brutality  displayed  by  Napo- 
leon in  this  usurpation.  But  perhaps,  he 
does  not  sufficiently  recognize,  what  does 
not  at  all  excuse  Napoleon,  but  yet  is  very 
important,  that  the  Directory  had  nurtured 
military  power  so  long,  and  leaned  upon  it 
so  much,  that  a  military  usurpation  was 
inevitable.  Indeed,  it  is  necessary  to  use 
stronger  language.  The  truth  is,  much 
may  be  said  of  this  usurpation  by  Napo- 
leon, which  has  often  been  said  of  the 
usurpation  of  Caesar.  When  Csesar  broke 
with  the  so-called  Republic,  he  did  not 
really  introduce  military  government  — 
that  had  been  done  before  —  all  he  did 
was  to  appropriate  to  himself  the  military 
power.  The  struggle  was  not  really  be- 
tween an  Imperator  and  a  Republic,  but 
between  Csesar  and  the  combined  govern- 
ment of  Csesar  and  Pompey.  Just  in  the 
same  way  Napoleon  in  Brumaire,  did  not 
so  much  create  as  appropriate  military 
government.  Military  government  bad 
been  created  before  by  the  Directory  it- 
self when  in  Fructidor  they  employed 
Augereau  to  purge  the  Councils.  That 
was  a  military  interference,  much  more 
open  than  the  triumvirate  at  Rome  ever 
had  occasion  for.  After  Fructidor,  the 
Grovemment  in  France  had,  in  fact,  no 
right  but  the  sword.  It  may  be  true,  that 
but  for  Napoleon's  usurpation  a  better 
state  of  things  might  gradually  have  been 
introduced.  Such  rough  remedies  might 
not  have  been  needed  or  used  again.  But 
it  must  be  admitted  that  Napoleon  did  not  • 
destroy  a  legitimate  Government.  He 
merely  asserted  that  if  the  sword  gives 
sovereignty,  it  does  go  to  the  man  that 
wields  it,  and  not  to  those  that  hire  it. 
Nor  can  it  be  argued  that  the  coup  d*  Aat 
of  Fructidor  was  an  isolated  usurpation 
on  the  part  of  the  Directory,  or  that  the 
Directory  did  not  fairly  represent  the 
spirit  of  the  Revolution  in  resorting  to 
such  usurpations.  For  in  the  first  place 
the  Directory  was  the  legitimate  represent- 
ative of  the  Revolution,  not  a  government 
of  compromise,  but  a  government  contrived 
by  a  special  arrangement  of  the  revolu- 
tionary party  to  prevent  reaction;  and 
secondly,  in  overruUng  the  popular  will  by 
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military  force,  it  followed  faithfhlly  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  revolutionary  Govemments 
that  had  preceded  it.  In  Vendemiaire  the 
CoDvention  itself  had  appealed  to  the 
military  power,  and  if  that  was  the  first 
open  appearance  of  the  soldier  upon  the 
scene,  yet  from  the  beginning  the  Jacobins 
had  depended  upon  a  force  which  in  prin- 
ciple was  the  same.  The  Revolution  —  we 
are  speaking  here  of  the  Revolution  of 
1792,  not  of  that  of  1789  — was  from  the 
beginning  an  attempt  made  by  a  minority 
to  force  its  will  upon  the  majority.  That 
which  gave  the  Jacobinical  party  its  pecu- 
liar and  unparalleled  character  was  the 
determination  it  had  formed,  bein^  a  small 
minority  of  the  nation,  to  impose  its  views 
upon  France.  So  long  as  it  had  no  mili- 
tary force,  it  could  only  accomplish  its 
object  by  the  most  desperate  promptitude 
and  energy,  by  street  mobs,  and  oy  the 
unsparing  and  unceasing  use  of  the  guillo- 
tine. Terrorism  was  necessarily  resorted 
to  by  a  party  determined  to  win,  and  at 
the  same  time  in  a  hopeless  minority  and 
having  the  command  of  no  force.  Only 
by  sitting  on  France  like  a  nightmare 
could  such  a  party  control  her.  But  this 
resource  exhausted  itself  in  time.  Tber- 
midor  brought  with  it  a  revulsion  of  feel- 
ing. Then  for  a  time  the  danger  was 
great  that  all  the  work  of  the  Revolution 
would  be  undone  and  that  the  reaction 
would  triumph.  The  revolutionary  party 
was  still  at  the  head  of  affairs,  but  they 
had  lost  their  instrument  of  government 
when  the  guillotine  went  out  of  fashion, 
and  as  time  went  on,  it  became  more  and 
more  clear"  that  they  had  the  majority 
against  them  and  that  the  people,  that 
deity  they  professed  to  worship,  had  never 
really  been  on  their  side.  In  ^his  ex- 
tremity they  were  saved  by  a  new  ally. 
What  had  been  done  clumsily  and  horribiy 
by  the  guillotine,  could  be  done  much  bet- 
ter and  much  more  according  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  despotic  government  by  an  army, 
and  it  did  so  happen  that  the  Revolution, 
which  had  altogether  failed  to  gain  the 
nation,  had  thoroughly  gained  the  army. 
The  army  was  fanatically  Republican, 
while  the  nation  was  showing  itself  every 
day  more  reactionary.  Now  then  begins 
the  second  period  of  revolutionary  govern- 
ment, which  dates  from  the  establiahment 
of  the  Directory.  It  is  the  period  when 
the  army  is  substituted  for  the  guillotine 
as  the  instrument  of  government. 

It  was  essentially  the  same  government 
of  force  and  terror  that  ruled  in  France 
from  the  tenth  of  August  till  the  fall  of 
Napoleon,  with  some  temporary  vacilla- 


tions after  Tbermidor.  It  passed  through 
various  gradations.  Its  instrument  at  fint 
was  a  faubourg  armed  with  pikea*  then  a 
revolutionary  tribunal  and  a  guillotine, 
then  a  Directory  with  a  faithful  army 
within  call,  and  finally  the  army  itself  with 
a  victorious  ^neral  as  its  representative. 
After  Brumaire,  the  government  became 
avowedly  military,  and  the  administratioa 
was  organized  on  the  military  principk. 
This  was  Napoleon's  work,  but  evidently 
it  is  not  the  origination  and  conception  of 
such  a  government  that  belong  to  nim,  but 
simply  the  con^^ummation  of  it.  Out  of  a 
Tenth  of  August  springs  a  Brumaire  by 
normal  development  'Die  Septembrisenrs 
only  differ  from  the  army  of  Austerlitz  as 
an  awkward  squad  differs  from  a  disci- 
plined force.  Everything  improves  by  use 
and  experience.  The  assassins  of  Danton 
had  not  the  brilliancy  or  the  perfection  of 
organization  which  Napoleon  gave  to  the 
instrument  of  his  government  of  force. 
But  the  difference  is  only  in  form  and  de- 
tail ;  the  idea  was  transmitted  to  Napoleon 
from  Danton ;  to  Danton  belonffs  the 
freshness  of  it,  and  to  the  poetic  mind  those 
first  ragged  disciples  of  the  new  faith  are 
more  interesting  than  Napoleon's  more 
highly  educated  bravoes.  At  any  rate, 
whatever  acknowledgment  is  due  from 
mankind  for  this  new  institution  ought  to 
be  paid  rather  to  the  first  Jacobins  than  to 
Napoleon,  and  it  must  be  admitted,  as  we 
said,  that  in  creating  and  organizing  a  mil- 
itary government  for  France,  he  worked 
only  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

But  with  his  government  of  force  fully 
organized  what  did  Napoleon  proceed  to 
do  V  It  is  the  next  great  landmark  in  his 
career  that  when  it  lay  in  his  hands  to  give 
peace  to  Burope  he  declined  to  do  so,  and 
entered  on  a  career  of  aggression.  He 
added  to  France  an  empire  acquired  by 
the  sword.  Considering  the  utterly  and 
necessarily  evanescent  character  of  this  em- 
pire, considering  that,  had  it  not  been 
evanescent,  in  the  hands  of  Napoleon's  suc- 
cessors it  must  have  sunk  into  a  mass  of 
corruption,  and  brought  Europe  down  to 
the  level  of  India  after  the  death  of  Ao- 
rungzebe,  this  deliberate  act  is  one  of  the 
capital  crimes  of  human  history.  And  we 
may  here  pause  for  a  moment  to  point  out 
a  confusion  into  which  the  admirers  of  Na- 
poleon frequently  fall  in  speaking  of  his 
conquests.  They  describe  them  as  having 
done  Europe  a  world  of  good  by  sweeping 
away  obsolete  institutions,  and  then  they 
draw  the  conclusion  that  Napoleon  is  to  be 
honoured  as  a  public  beoefaotor.     Look  at 
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every  coountry  which  he  overran,**  they 
say,  "you  will  find  that  the  people  date  a 
new  era  of  improvement  from  hia  appear- 
ance. His  wholesome  chastisement  led  to 
the  regeneration  of  Prassia ;  Spain  might 
never  have  been  awakened  to  modern  ideas 
had  he  not  sent  his  armies  across  the 
Pyrenees ;  '*  and  so  on.  Such  admirers 
make  two  oversights.  First,  they  overlook 
the  distinction  between  that  which  does 
good,  and  that  which,  according  to  a  very 
good  phrase,  is  over-ruled  for  good.  We 
may,  no  doubt,  owe  to  Napoleon  the  same 
sort  of  gratitude  that  we  owe  to  the  plague 
or  the  cholera.  The  appearance  of  the 
cholera  may  force  us  to  sanitary  reform, 
and  sanitary  reform  once  taken  up  may 
save  us  from  other  evils  besides  cholera. 
In  this  way  a  visitation  of  cholera  may  pro- 
dace  on  the  whole  a  balance  of  good.  But 
if  anyone  should  argue  from  this  that  chol- 
era ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  good  thing, 
we  should  reply,  it  is  not  cholera  which 
has  done  us  good  but  resistance  to  cholera, 
trying  to  "find  remedies  against  cholera. 
Apply  the  distinction  to  the  case  of  Napo- 
leon. Conquests  may  be  quoted  which 
may  perhaps  have  done  good.  The  con- 
quest of  Graul  by  Csesar  admitted  a  new 
territory  within  the  area  of  civilization; 
the  conquest  of  Persia  by  Alexander  hel- 
lenized  Asia.  Whether  in  these  cases 
there  was  a  balance  of  good  *  may  remain 
an  open  question ;  at  any  rate,  the  con- 
quests did  good  as  well  as  harm.  But  the 
good  was  done  by  the  conquests  themselves, 
and  the  merit  of  it,  whatever  that  may 
amount  to,  belongs  to  the  conquerors,  to 
Cesar  and  Alexander.  Not  so  with  Napo- 
leon's conquests;  the  good  that  followed 
them,  the  regeneration  of  Prussia,  the 
awakening  of  Spain,  arose  not  from  the  in- 
vasion but  from  resistance  to  the  invasion, 
and  the  merit  of  it  belongs  not  in  the  least 
to  Napoleon,  h^t  to  the  men  who  re- 
fused to  submit  to  him,  who  organized 
resistance  to  him.  This  leads  us  to  the 
second  consideration  which  is  overlooked. 
Not  merely  did  Napoleon's  conquests  do 
good  only  just  so  far  as  they  were  resisted ; 
they  would  never  have  done  any  good  had 
they  not  ultimatelv  failed.  Had  the  Na- 
poleonidae  retained  their  thrones  in  de- 
pendence on  the  despot  at  Paris,  had  the 
system  taken  root,  had  the  King  of  Rome 
succeeded  in  due  course,  had  a  new  mil- 
itary empire  of  the  West  divided  Europe 
with  Russia,  we  may  say  with  great  confi- 
dence that  Europe  would  have  been  ruined. 
Perhaps  for  hundreds  of  years  the  princi- 
pal countries  of  Europe  would  have  been 
m  a  state  resembling  the  state  of  Italy  in 


the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
No  regeneration  of  Prussia  would  then 
have  followed,  and  Spain  would  have  found 
a  degradation  lower  far  than  any  she  had 
yet  explored.  Literature  would  have  died 
out  in  Europe,  as  it  did  i^  France,  and  the 
old  aristocracies  would  have  been  regretted 
in  the  presence  of  the  new  guard-room 
bureaucracy. 

This  by  the  way.  What  we  wish  at 
present  to  point  out  is  that  Napoleon  here 
too  followed  the  example  set  him  by  the 
Jacobins.  His  ^uilt,  no  doubt,  is  far 
greater  than  theirs,  for  he  was  cynically 
clear-headed,  and  the  men  of  the  Revolu- 
tion were  drunk  with  the  intoxicating  mix- 
ture of  philanthropy  and  vanity.  Still  he 
could  qnote  their  authority ;  they  did  his 
work  for  him ;  he  had  only  to  translate 
their  blunders  into  crimes.  Just  as  on  the 
10th  of  August  they  adopted  a  principle 
of  which  the  Consulate  was  the  legitimate 
consequence,  so  in  their  proclamation  to 
all  nations,  in  the  invasion  of  Belgium  by 
Dumouriez,  in  the  invasion  of  the  Palatin- 
ate by  Custine,  in  the  invasion  of  Holland 
by  Pichegru,  they  had  foreshadowed  the 
]Napoleonic  conquests  and  tributary  king- 
doms. The  transition  which  seems  so  ab- 
rupt when  we  look  back  upon  it  from 
maxims  of  universal  brotherhood  to  a 
policy  of  imiversal  war  was  made  possible 
and  even  easy  by  the  Jacobins.  It  was  not 
through  any  reaction,  as  we  might  imagine, 
against  a  cloying  sentimental^m  that  the 
Evolution  became  more  warlike  than  any 
military  monarchy  had  ever  been;  nor 
was  it  necessary  for  Napoleon  to  give  any 
new«bias  to  popular  feeling  in  order  to 
procure  leave  to  indulge  his  military  in- 
stincts to  the  utmost.  As  at  home  the 
Jacobins  had  contrived  to  connect  insepa- 
rably the  ideas  of  fraternity  and  the  guil- 
lotine, so  abroad  it  was  a  tnfle  to  them  to 
interpret  international  brotherhood  into 
war  and  plunder.  They  'created  a  new 
and  monstrous  kind  of  Islamism  in  com- 
parison with  which  the  original  Islamism 
of  the  East  is  civilized  and  philosophical ; 
the  doctrine  of  human  brotherhood  propa- 
gated by  the  sword  1  When  the  Mussul- 
man cries,  "There  is  no  God  but  Grod; 
therefore  let  us  fight !  "  you  recognize  the 
untutored  and  half  barbarian  mind,  but 
there  is  nothing  incoherent  or  insane  in 
the  impulse  that  animates  him.  Far  more 
barbarous  was  the  war-cry  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, "  To  arms,  because  all  men  are  broth- 
ers," and  far  more  barbarous  was  the 
spirit  in  which  they  carried  out  their  new 
crusade,  paying  themselves  out  of  the 
property  of  the  brothers  whom  they  had 
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rescued  from  oppreaeion.  It  was  upon 
this  new  Islamism  that  Napoleon's  empire 
was  founded.  It  did  not  seem  to  France, 
nor  to  the  armies,  nor  to  any  one  engaged 
in  it  except  Napoleon  himself,  the  naked 
spoilation  that  it  appears  in  history. 
Kevolutionary  ideas  marched  in  front  of 
the  armies,  and  made  the  first  breach  in 
the  enemy's  walls ;  the  Jericho  of  feudal- 
ism was  compassed  by  democratic  priests 
blowing  their  rams'  horns;  the  invaders 
believed  themselves  soldiers  of  the  rights 
of  man.  Each  conquered  country  went 
through  a  kind  of  repetition  of  the  origi- 
nal French  Revolution,  and  when  a  mili- 
tary despot  was  set  up  in  plaoe  of  the 
expelled  dynasty,  it  was  always  because 
military  despotism  had  been  discovered  at 
Paris  to  be  the  highest  expression  of  revo- 
lutionary politics.  The  Abb^  Hue  tells  us 
that  something  similar  was  the  case  in  the 
conquests  of  Zingis.  His  hordes  also  were 
animated  by  socialistic  theories  intro- 
duced among  the  Ta/'tars  from  China.  If 
so,  it  is  another  point  of  resemblance 
among  the  many  that  may  be  observed  be- 
tween Napoleon  and  the  great  Tartar  de- 
stroyers. 

Thus  in  this  respect  also  the  Revolution 
passed  into  Napoleonism  without  any  solu- 
tion of  continuity.  Some  man  who  had 
lived  through  it  all  and  was  given  to  re- 
flection, Siey^s  for  example,  in  the  silence 
and  effacement  of  his  later  days,  when  he 
was  a  count  of  the  empire,  may  have  had 
his  moments  of  astonishmeqt  when  he  re- 
membered the  enthusiasm  of  universal 
philanthropy  with  which  the  Revolution 
commenced,  and  at  the  same  time  saw  Eu- 
rope convulsed  with  warfare  more  inces- 
sant and  universal  than  it  had  known  since 
the  first  invasion  of  barbarians ;  just  as  he 
may  have  been  astonished  to  see  the  grind- 
ing despotism  which  had  resulted  from  the 
struggle  of  the  Revolution  for  liberty. 
But  he  would  have  found  it  impossible  to 
put  hb  hand  on  any  point  at  which  the 
Revolution  changed  its  character,  or  to 
convict  Napoleon  or  anyone  else  of  having 
corrupted  it.  From  the  beginning,  that 
is,  from  1792,  the  evil  had  existed  in  the 
Revolution  side  by  side  with  the  good,  and 
it  had  come  to  maturity  by  a  gradual  and 
necessary  process. 

If  Napoleon  can  be  said  to  have  broken 
openly  with  the  Revolution  anywhere,  it  is 
assuredly  in  his  third  great  achievement, 
in  the  concordat.  Napoleon  made  France 
once  more  nominally  CKristian  and  Catho- 
lic, and  the  hatred  of  the  Revolution  for 
the  Church  exceeded  even  its  hatred  for 
aristocracy.   This  was  assuredly  the  great- 


est achievement  of  his  life ;  it  is  hia  only 
political  idea.  Napoleonism,  if  it  has  any 
meaning  at  all,  means  precisely  the  reoon- 
ciliation  of  the  Revolution  with  Catholic- 
ism. In  everything  else  Napoleon,  as  a 
statesman,  simply  drifts  upon  the  tide  of 
Revolution,  takes  advantage  of  its  halloci- 
natioBS,  and  confiscates  all  its  eaminga. 
But  in  the  concordat  he  thought  for  him- 
self and  contributed  something  of  his  own 
to  the  stock  of  revolutionary  principles. 
We  do  not  mean  by  saying  this  to  give 
any  approval  to  the  concordat  —  heaven 
forbid  1  Nowhere  is  Napoleon  so  inhuman 
as  in  his  relations  to  religion;  nowhere 
probably  has  he  done  more  lasting  mis- 
chief, oy  restoring  the  alliance  between 
despotism  and  the  Church  he  made  des- 
potism doubly  mischievous  and  prepared  a 
new  disgrace  for  the  Church.  Still  the 
concordat  created  a  state  of  things  in 
which  French  society  could  at  least 
rest  for  a  certain  time,  even  though  when 
that  respite  had  expired  a  still  more  ir- 
remediable intestine  anarchy  might  begin. 
Therefore,  while  every  other  political  cre- 
ation of  Napoleon's  disappeared  with  him, 
the  idea  of  a  revolutionary  and  military 
despotism  allied  with  the  pope  has  revived 
since,  and  secured  for  his  nephew  a  suc- 
cessful reign  of  twenty  years.  But  Strang 
and  startling  as  the  concordat  seems  m 
its  place  and  history,  bitterly  as  it  afiront- 
ed  the  revolutionary  sectarianism  of  the 
time,  it  was  consistent  with  principles 
which  the  revolutionary  party  had  itself 
announced,  and  may  even  be  considered  a 
more  rigorous  application  of  them  than 
the  conduct  of  the  revolutionists  them- 
selves. 

Two  principles  are  involved  in  the  con- 
cordat ;  first,  the  principle  that  the  State 
ought  to  have  a  religion,  secondly,  the 
principle  that  that  religion  ought  to  be 
Catholicism.  Now  the  firit  principle  may 
be  opposed  to  the  liberalism  of  the  pres- 
ent day ;  but  the  question  is,  was  it  op- 
posed to  the  spirit  of  the  Revolution? 
The  Revolutionists  certainly  hated  priests, 
but  for  the  most  part  with  a  hatred  which 
was  itself  sacerdotal.  Towards  Christian- 
ity they  had  the  feeling  rather  of  a  riral 
church  than  of  a  world.  They  were  dog- 
matists rather  than  indifierenti^ts.  It  was 
not  at  all  in  their  way  of  thinking  to  con- 
sider religion  as  out  of  the  province  of  the 
statesman ;  on  the  contrary,  they  had  a 
perpetual  hankering  to  create  a  new  re- 
ligion, and  to  deliver  it  to  the  people  wil^ 
paternal  unction  from  the  chairs  of  civil 
authority.  It  is  true,  as  M.  Laufrey  points 
out,  that  at  the  moment  when  Napoleon 
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restored  Catholicism,  liberty  of  worship 
bad  been  established  in  France;  the 
Church  had  been  separated  from  the  State. 
This  state  of  things  had  been  slowly  and 
gradually  brought  about,  but  so  far  was 
it  from  being  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Revolution  that  it  was  not  introduced 
until  more  than  one  experiment  of  a  new 
national  religion  had  been  tried.  The 
worship  of  Reason  had  had  its  short  day, 
and  then  Robespierre  had  assumed  the 
character  of  a  Numa  Pompilius  or  a  Mel- 
chisedek,  and  combined  with  his  dictator- 
ship the  priesthood  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
Later  Lareveillbre  Lepaux  had  made  him- 
self the  hierophant  of  the  Revolution,  and 
the  proclamations  of  the  Directory  had 
often  assumed  the  character  of  sermons, 
and  exhorted  the  people  to  the  practice  of 
the  conjugal,  filial,  and  civic  virtues.  In 
merely  giving  a  religious  character  to  his 
government,  therefore,  Napoleon  did  not 
violate  any  tradition  of  tne  Revolution. 
Bather  was  he  faithful  to  the  spirit  of  it; 
as  he  had  no  gift  of  preaching  himself  the 
best  he  could  do  was  to  appoint  others  to 
preach.  The  festival  of  the  £tre  Supreme 
was  expanded  into  a  magnificent  Church 
Establishment,  as  the  nights  of  September 
were  developed  into  campaigns  on  the 
Danube  and  the  Oder. 

But  surely  in  adopting  Catholicism  as  the 
religion  of  the  State,  Napoleon  broke  with 
the  principles  of  the  Revolution.  He 
thwarted  the  vehement  prejudices  of  most 
of  the  leading  revolutionists,  no  doubt; 
but  what  principle  of  the  Revolution  did 
he  violate  r  His  argument  was  that  the 
mass  of  the  people  believed  in  Cathol.cism. 
If  this  was  true,  what  answer  could  be  made 
to  it  by  a  RousseauistV  Was  not  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  the  roost  funda- 
mental of  Rousseau's  principles?  From 
the  will  of  the  people  what  appeal  could 
there  be  ?  The  truth  is,  it  was  the  revo- 
lutionists who  had  forgotten  their  own 
dogmas  in  this  matter;  what  Napoleon 
did  was  in  fact  to  return  to  them.  He 
made  the  Revolution  logical.  The  **  Con- 
fession de  Foi  d'un  Vicaire  Savoyard" 
was  the  fundamental  religious  document 
of  the  most  systematic  revolutionists.  It 
seems  to  us  that  when  Napoleon  restored 
the  mass  and  went  to  it  himself,  he  was 
much  more  faithful  to  the  principles 
of  Rousseau  than  any  revolutionary  gov- 
ernment that  had  preceded  him.  What 
says  the  Vicaire  ? 

"  AprSs  un  long  interdlt,  vous  saves  que  j*ob- 
tins,  par  le  credit  de  M.  de  Mellar^e,  1»  ner- 
mission  de  reprende  mes  fonctions  pour  m'aider 
Ik  vivre.  Autrefois  Je  disais  la  mene  aveo  la 


\4g^rM  qu'on  met  a  la  longue  anx  choses  les 
plus  graves  qaand  on  les  fait  trop  sou  vent; 
depuis  mes  nouveaux  principes,  je  la  celdbre 
aveo  plus  de  veneration,  je  me  penetre  de  la 
I  Migestd  de  r£tre  Supreme,  de  sa  presence,  de 
rinsaffisance  de  Tesprit  humain,  que  concoit  si 
peu  ce  qui  se  rapporte  a  son  autenr.  Ed  soDgeant 
que  je  lui  porte  les  voeux  du  people  sous  une 
forme  prescrite  je  suis  aveo  soin  tous  les  rites; 
je  recite  attentivement :  je  m*appliqae  a  n*omet- 
tre  jnmais  ni  le  moindre  mot  ni  la  moindre  o^re- 
monie  :  quand  j*approcbe  du  moment  de  la  oon- 
seoration,  je  me  recueille  pour  la  fairs  aveo 
toutes  les  dispositions  qu*exige  TEglise  et  la 
grandeur  da  sacrement" 

The  motives  with  which  Napoleon  acted 
are  quite  another  matter.  We  agree  with 
M.  Lanfrey  that  it  is  ridiculous  to  raise 
the  question  of  Napoleon*s  religious  opin- 
ions, not  but  that  he  had  some,  as  he  had 
probably  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  be-' 
nevolence,  pity,  and  but  that  his  over- 
whelming sense  of  political  expediency 
controlled  all  these  feelings  as  completely, 
for  example,  as  pity  is  controlled  in  the 
mind  of  a  judge  oy  the  sense  of  justice. 
Here,  as  everywhere  else,  Napoleon  was 
not  faithful  to  the  Revolution,  but  simply 
made  capital  of  it.  Nevertheless,  in  re- 
storing Christianity,  he  had  a  better  revo- 
lutionary case  than  usual ;  he  could  refer 
to  principles  which  the  revolutionists  ad- 
mitted; he  could  cite  their  great  au- 
thorities, and  had  the  matter  been  sub- 
ject to  decision  by  argument  would  cer- 
tainly have  had  the  better.  So  true  is  it 
that  Napoleon  proceeded  invariably  on 
lines  laid  down  for  him  by  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

But*now  we  come  to  our  second  propo- 
sition, which  is  that  Napoleonism  is 
nevertheless  flatly  opposed  to  the  great 
principles  of  the  Revolution.  This  in- 
deed It  need  not  cost  us  much  trouble  to 
show. 

Napoleon's  system  was  equivalent  to 
the  ruin  of  Europe,  and  it  is  appalling  to 
think  that  the  destruction  of  a  civilization 
so  complicated  and  resting  on  so  broad  a 
basis,  should  have  been  so  nearly  accom- 
plished by  a  single  man.  As  to  the  Revo- 
lution itself  we  are  indeed  far  from  think- 
ing that  the  vague  admiration  for  it  which 
liberals  seem  now  to  think  it  obligatory  to 
feel  is  reasonable.  Whether,  on  the  whole, 
it  was  a  benefit  or  a  misfortune  to  man- 
kind seems  to  us  a  question  which  only  a 
Comte  would  have  tne  confidence  to  an- 
swer. Bnt  we  are  certain  that  the  ordi- 
nary liberal  panegyrics  on  the  Rev(jlution 
betray  much  ooufusion  of  thought  Like 
the  panegyrics  on  Napoleon  which  have 
been  examined  above,  they  confuse  together 
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the  ffood  the  reyolution  itself  did  and  the 
ffooa  that  was  done  by  resistance  to  it  and 
by  the  failure  of  it.  In  a  certain  sense,  al- 
most all  the  improvements  that  have  been 
made  in  Europe  since  may  be  attributed  to 
the  French  Revolution,  because  those  that 
were  not  produced  by  it  directly  were  pro- 
duced by  the  terror  it  excited  and  by  the 
wish  to  avoid  the  recurrence  of  such  catas- 
trophes. But  if  we  are  to  bless  the  Revolu- 
tion for  all  its  indirect  good  consequences  as 
well  aa  for  its  direct  ones,  we  might  as  well 
go  back  another  step  and  attribute  all  mod- 
ern improvements  to  the  old  regime.  It  is 
probable  that  had  not  the  old  rigime  been 
what  it  was,  the  improvements  of  the  pres- 
ent century  would  never  have  taken  place. 
People  who  speak  of  the  Revolution  as 
"  terribly  beneficent/*  "  a  fierce  messenger 
of  love/*  forget  that  precisely  the  same 
might  be  said  of  the  Bastile.  When  this 
is  considered,  and  when  beside  the  mischief 

Produced  by  the  Revolution,  the  fearful 
iscrediting  of  popular  principles  through- 
out the  world  is  balanced  against  the 
good;  and  when  from  this  good  is  deduct^ 
ed  all  the  good  that  would  have  been  done 
in  natural  course  by  the  liberal  movement 
of  the  eighteenth  century  without  any 
Revolution  at  all,  it  is  quite  a  tenable  con- 
clusion which  some  liberals  —  such  as  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith — arrive  at,  namely,  that 
the  Revolution  was  a  great  misfortune  to 
mankind.  But  to  say  this  is  not  for  a  mo- 
ment to  dispute  that  the  Revolution  rested 
upon  some  great  principles  of  political 
truth ;  principles  which  the  Continent  re- 
ceived from  it  for  the  first  time ;  principles 
which  have  outlived  reaction,  and  have,  in 
.the  end,  regenerated  or  put  in  course  ^f 
regeneration  all  the  leauiing  nations  of 
Europe,  except  indeed  the  French  them- 
selves. Now  of  these  great  principles  Na- 
poleooism  is  the  negation.. 

Of  these  principles,  the  first  and  funda- 
mental one  is  the  sovereignty  of  the  peo- 
ple. When  we  call  this  principle  true,  we 
do  not  mean  true  in  any  philosophical 
sense.  We  take  the  divine  right  of  the 
people  to  be  philosophically  as  great  a  su- 

Sjrstition  'as  the  divine  right  of  kings, 
ut  considered  practically,  and  in  refer- 
ence to  the  doctrine  to  which  it  was  op- 
posed, it  was  a  truth,  and  a  very 
great  truth.  How  flatly  opposed  Na- 
poleonism  was  to  it  may  be  seen  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  That  Napoleonism  was 
a  despotic  system  does  not  indeed  by 
itself  show  the  fact.  The  sovereign  peo- 
ple may  choose  to  rule  by  a  sovereign  rep- 
resentative, and  the  more  despotic  he  is,  it 
may  be  said,  the  more  faithfully  does  he 


represent  their  absolute  dominion.  Bnt 
in  the  first  place  the  hereditary  principle 
is  quite  incompatible  with  popolar  sov- 
ereignty :  Napoleon  adopted  the  heredrtary 
principle.  Again,  popular  sovereignty  re- 
quires to  have  some  control  over  its  repre- 
sentative, some  power  of  deposing  or  re- 
electing him  at  intervals.  Napoleon,  be- 
fore he  became  emperor,  made  himself 
consul  for  life.  Once  more,  popular  sov- 
ereignty requires  that  the  people  shooid 
have  the  power  of  nominating  their  repre- 
sentative at  the  beginning.  This  has  been 
acknowledged  under  Napoleon  11 L  Bat 
Napoleon  I.  knew  nothing  of  pMiscites. 
He  was  never  nominated  by  the  people  at 
all.  The  people  had  no  concern  whatever 
in  his  rise  to  power. 

When  he  is  represented  by  his  admirers 
as  a  hero  raised  by  popular  acclamation  to 
the  throne,  and  supported  there  by  popu- 
lar confidence,  what  is  meant  is  that  the 
people,  though  never  actually  appealed  to, 
yet  sufficiently  showed  their  approbation  of 
his  coup  d'dtat  by  the  readiness  with  which 
they  submitted  to  it  and  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  they  supported  him  in  his  wars. 
The  sovereign  people  must  have  a  contempt 
for  formalities  very  unusual  among  sover- 
eigns, if  it  is  content  to  have  its  will  in- 
ferred from  vague  indications  like  this. 
But  probably  Napoleon  could,  had  it 
pleased  him,  have  obtained  the  sanction  of 
a  plebvtcite;  probably  he  had,  during^  a 
great  part  of  his  reign,  the  tacit  consent  of 
bis  subjects.  As  we  have  said,  he  did  not 
abrupt! V  turn  his  back  on  the  Revolation. 
But  all  his  life  long  he  was  alienating  him- 
self more  and  more  from  that  pretence  of 
representing  the  people,  which,  to  say  the 
truth,  he  never  made  by  any  explicit  act. 
He  did  not  reign,  like  his  nephew,  by  t^e 
grace  of  Grod  and  the  popular  will,  but,  as 
he  showed  at  his  coronation,  by  the  g^raee 
of  God  and  his  own  will;  and  in  his  last 
years  no  sovereign  in  Europe  felt  and  bore 
himself  as  more  proudly  independent  of 
the  people.  The  people  by  this  time  had 
long  ceased,  as  people  in  despotisms  do,  to 
have  any  will,  and  assuredly  Napoleon  IL, 
had  such  a  sovereign  been  known  to 
French  history,  would  have  been  as  firee 
from  responsibility  as  any  emperor  of 
Austria  or  Russia. 

It  is  often  said  that  Napoleon  represents 
the  triumph  of  the  Revolution  because  be 
was  a  plebeian  on  the  throne.  That  a  ple- 
beian should  rise  to  the  throne,  according 
to  M.  Thiers,  marks  the  destruction  of  the 
old  system.  It  is  extraordinary  that  any 
writer  can  dupe  himself  so.  To  place  a 
plebeian  on  the  throne  was  the  best  posai- 
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ble  wajr  of  reviriDg  the  old  SYBtem  and 

giving  it  a  new  lease  of  life.  So  long  as 
ereditary  succession  was  preserved,  the 
principle  of  the  old  monarchy  was  safe; 
and  by  the  creation  of  a  new  dynasty,  a 
remedy  was  found  for  that  tendency  to  de- 
crepitude which  besets  hereditary  royalty. 
The  Napoleons  would  have  brought  new 
blood  into  the  royal  caste  of  Europe,  and 
might  have  greatly  increased  its  vigour 
and  its  chance  of  permanence. 

Next  to  the  principle  of  popular  sover- 
eignty among  the  innovations  of  the  Revo- 
lution is  the  creation  of  influential  delib- 
erative assemblies.  It  was  in  the  calling 
of  a  States-Greneral  that  the  Revolution 
began ;  it  proceeded  by  the  steady  ad- 
vance to  ascendancy  of  the  popular  organ, 
and  when  the  whole  period  of  disturbance 
was  over  and  the  Bourbons  were  restored, 
the  one  surviving  result  of  the  Revolution 
was  found  to  be  this,  that  royalty  dared 
no  longer  rule  without  a  parliament.  One 
of  the  leading  characteristics  of  Napoleon- 
ism  is  hostility  to  deliberative  assemblies. 
It  always  opposes  itself  to  the  rule  of  law- 
yers, to  bavardage,  to  "profitless  discus- 
Bions  that  only  excite  party  feelings." 
We  have  been  familiar  with  this  language 
throughout  the  reign  of  Napoleon  III.  'In 
like  manner,  the  domestic  history  of  Napo- 
leon L  consists  mainly  of  the  usurpations 
of  the  executive  upon  the  freedom  of  the 
deliberative  assemblies,  purgiug  of  the 
tribunate,  abolition  of  the  tribunate ;  and 
his  reign  begins  with  the  adoption  of  a 
constitution,  in  which,  first  by  the  ingenu- 
ity of  that  exquisite  caricature  of  a  states- 
man, Siey6s,  the  assemblies  had  been  de- 
prived of  all  representative  character, 
and  then  by  the  additions  of  Napoleon  to 
Sieyfes*  design  they  had  been  decisively 
subiected  to  the  Government. 

We  do  not  put  liberty  among  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Revolution.  Of  course  it  is 
needless  to  point  out  that  Napoleonism  is 
the  negation  of  liberty,  but  from  the  be- 
ginning the  Revolution  had  shown  it- 
self so  completely  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
very  meaning  of  liberty,  that  it  would  be 
cruel  to  take  advantage  of  the  language  it 
used.  It  is  more  candid  to  assume  that  in 
supposing  itself  to  aim  at  liberty  the 
Revolution  was  mistaken  and  that  it  had 
in  reality  no  such  object.  But  equality  it 
was  thoroughly  in  earnest  about,  and  in 
the  pursuit  of  this  it  has  in  the  long  run 
had  more  success  than  in  any  of  its  other 
enterprises.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about 
Napoleon  as  representing  the  principle  of 
I'quality.  He  is  to  be  honoured,  we  hear, 
as  having  shown  £urope  by  his  own  exam- 


ple and  by  the  example  of  the  armies  he 
led  to  victory  the  worth  of  the  carrih-e 
ouverte  aux  talents;  but  we  submit  that  a 
man  is  to  be  honoured  for  what  he  does, 
not  for  what  is  done  to  him.  At  any  rate, 
Napoleonism  means  the  principles  upon 
which  Napoleon  acted  when  in  power,  not 
the  principles  of  the  earlier  Government 
whicn  enabled  Napoleon  to  rise  to  power. 
It  is  too  much  to  give  him  credit,  not 
merely  for  rising,  but  for  the  liberality  of 
the  system  which  enabled  him  to  rise ;  the 
Revolution  which  he  destroyed  might  at 
least  have  the  credit  of  having  nursed 
him ;  that  free  recognition  of  merit  which 
placed  him  in  a  position  to  crush  all  other 
merit  was  not  his  virtue,  but  the  virtue, 
and  certainly  the  misfortune,  of  his  em- 
ployers. Napoleon's  own  policy  was  quite 
opposed  to  equality.  He  restored  titles 
of  nobility  aud  endeavoured  as  much  as 
possible  to  piece  together  the  old  noblesse 
and  the  new,  and  to  hide  the  chasm  that 
had  been  made  by  the  Revolution.  And 
this  was  no  mere  passing  dream,  as  is 
often  represented;  Napoleon's  system  is 
one,  the  whole  drift  of  which  was  towards 
aristocracy.  There  is  a  natural  aflSnity 
between  aristocracy  and  militarism.  Most 
modern  aristocracies  have  sprung  out  of  a 
military  organization;  aristocracy  fades 
away  the  more  a  country  substitutes  indus- 
trial for  military  pursuits.  Armies  afford 
the  model  of  a  society  constituted  hierar- 
chically, with  marked  distinctions  of  rank, 
with  titles,  with  distinctions  of  dress,  with 
strict  ceremonial  and  rules  of  obedience 
and  deference.  The  more  a  nation  devotes 
itself  to  war,  the  more  does  it  tend  to  or- 
ganize itself  aristocratically.  Napoleon  was 
laying  deep  the  foundations  of  a  new  aristo- 
cratic constitution  for  France  when  he  suc- 
ceeded iu  inducing  a  whole  generation  to 
devote  itself  to  war,  and  when  he  brought 
war  into  greater  prominence,  and  caused 
it  to  moiud  human  life  and  habits  more 
powerfully  than  at  any  time  since  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  empire. 

Once  more,  in  its  foreign  policy  Napole- 
onism is  the  negation  of  the  Revolution. 
We  do  not  say  this  merely  because  the 
governments  he  set  up  in  the  countries  he 
conquered  were  worse  than  the  govern- 
ments he  overthrew.  They  might  easily 
be  this,  and  yet  not  be  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Revolution,  for  the  Revolu- 
tion had  never  been  able  to  find  the  form 
of  government  which  should  satisfactorily 
embody  its  principles.  The  dependent 
kingdoms,  if  subjected  to  a  military  abso- 
lutism, were  at  any  rate  in  that  respect 
as  well  off  as  France  itself.   What  we 
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mean  is,  that  Napoleon  favoafed  foreign 
stiites  precisely  in  proportion  to  their  hos- 
tility to  liberal  principles,  that  while  his 
bearing  delighted  France  by  its  imperioos- 
ness,  his  alliances  were  just  such  as  might 
have  been  made  by  a  restored  Bourbon. 
There  were  in  Europe  two  governments, 
which,  if  aristocratic,  were  at  least  repub- 
lican, Venice  and  Holland;  the  first  he 
handed  over  to  monarchical  Austria,  in 
the  second  he  set  up  a  king.  There  was 
another  state  in  which  popular  principles 
had  long  been  establisheo,  in  which  the 
whole  theory  and  practice  of  them  had 
been  so  far  mastered  as  to  make  it  a 
model  to  reformers  everywhere,  England ; 
it  was  the  object  of  his  persevering  hostil- 
ity. There  was  another  state  in  which 
despotism  had  assumed  an  exceptionally 
beneficent  and  popular  character,  m  which 
the  government  systematically  encouraged 
improvement  and  enlightenment,  Prussia ; 
he  treated  it  with  marked  contempt  and 
malignity  ;  there  was  a  nation,  long  mis- 
governed and  unfortunate,  but  retaining 
beyond  any  other  the  feeling  of  self-re- 
spect and  individual  dignity,  Spain ;  he 
made  an  atrocious  attempt  to  enslave  it. 
There  was  a  nationality  that  had  been 
deprived  of  its  independence  by  a  despot- 
ic and  half-barbarous  ag^essor  and  that 
appealed  to  him  for  assistance,  the  Poles ; 
he  gave  them  nothing  but  empty  words. 
There  were  two  mighty  despotisms,  in 
which  the  institutions  of  the  old  world, 
against  which  the  Revolution  had  pro- 
cUimed  war,  were  still  erect  and  secure, 
Austria  and  Russia;  he  entered  into  a 
close  political  alliance  with  Russia  and 
married  into  the  family  of  the  Austrian 
despot. 

It  is  true  that  he  also  made  war  with 
Austria  and  Russia,  and  that  he  treated 
with  them  from  a  position  of  superiority. 
This,  again,  has  confused  some  people  in- 
to respecting  him.  Haters  of  kings  re- 
spect nim  as  the  vanquisher  6f  kings. 
They  do  not  see  that  it  was  Satan  casting 
out  Satan.  Kings  have  been  known  to 
quarrel  with  each  other  before,  and 
whenever  two  kings  quarrel  one  king  is 
likely  to  be  vanquished.  L#ouis  XIV.  and 
Frederic  of  Prussia  were  also  vanquishers 
of  kings.  Moreover,  if  Napoleon  was  a  van- 
quisher of  kings,  the  kings  were  still  more 
distinctly  vanquishers  of  Napoleon.  We 
sometimes  picture  to  ourselves  Napoleon 
as  pulled  down  by  a  rising  of  the  people  ; 
ana  this  view  no  doubt  is  not  altogether 
wrong.  But  if  he  had  merely  destroyed 
liberty  in  Europe,  restored  France  to  the 
number  of  absolute  monarchies,  undone 


the  work  of  the  Revolution,  and  began  a 
new  period  of  despotism  in  which  the  Na- 
poleons should  figure  in  place  of  the  Boni^ 
bona  and  in  family  relations  with  the  HapA- 
burgs,  he  might  never  have  fallen.  What 
destroyed  him  was  his  showing,  by  declar- 
ing war  with  Russia,  that  even  the  despots 
were  not  safe  from  his  aggressions.  By 
this  act  of  insanity  he  drove  the  despots 
into  the  arms  of  their  subjects.  It  was 
not  by  the  peoples,  but  by  an  alliance  be- 
tween the  thrones  and  the  peoples  that  he 
fell,  and  it  was  the  defection  of  the  sot- 
ereiens  that  was  fatal  to  him.  It  was  not 
for  having  betrayed  the  Revolution  that 
he  was  overthrown,. but  for  betraying  des- 
potism afterwards. 

We  have  brought  forward  two  distinct 
sets  of  facts,  from  the  first  of  which  it  ap- 
p»jars  that  Napoleon  always  followed  rev- 
olutionary precedent  and  never  broke  with 
the  Revolution ;  while  the  second  shows 
that  by  pursuing  this  course,  he  succeeded 
in  turning  France  completely  round,  in 
annihilating  the  Revolution  and  re^^toring 
an  absolute  monarchy  like  that  of  Lonia 
XIV.  It  is  this  astonishing  feat  of  leger- 
demain, and  not  merely  nis  glory,  that 
bewilders  the  popular  estimate  of  him. 
It  is  that  he  seems  in  some  inexplicable 
way  to  unite  in  himself  two  completely 
opposite  views  of  policy.  He  has  been 
the  model  of  all  despots  in  this  century, 
and  yet  he  has  received  hyperbolical  praise 
from  revolutionists  in  France  and  from 
English  Whigs.  But  we  must  not  sappose 
that  it  was  by  any  miraculous  political 
finesse  that  he  was  able  to  unite  what 
seems  most  contradictory.  He  did  font 
take  the  utmost  advantage  of  a  profoond 
ambiguity  which  had  existed  from  the  be- 
ginning in  the  Revolution  of  1792  (we  Rpeak 
always  of  the  10th  of  August  as  a  second 
French  Revolution).  Kad  no  Napoleon 
lived,  some  one  else  would,  it  is  most  like- 
ly, have  played  a  similar  game,  though 
with  less  desperate  audacity. 

English  people  in  endeavouring  to  esti- 
mate the  French  Revolution  and  Napoleon 
instinctively  call  to  mind  our  own  BLevoln- 
I  \  ion  and  Cromwell.    Cromwell  also  disap- 
pointed some  hopes  of  his  partizans. 
j  They  had  risen  partly  to  put  down  arbitra- 
'  ry  government,  and  they  found  themselves 
'  under  a  ruler  who  did  not  scruple  at  times 
to  act  arbitrarily.     But  we  must  not 
I  imagine  that  the  cases  are  really  paralleL 
I  Cromwell  touched  no  free  institution  ;  his 
'dictatorship   was    avowedly  temporary. 
Extreme  republicans  might  complain,  bat 
'  the  mass  of  the  party  might  look  forward 
'  with  satisfaction  to  the  oontinuHnce  of  the 
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Cromwell  dynasty.  It  would  fulfil  the  i 
principal  objects  for  which  they  had  fought. 
It  was  a  monarchy,  to  be  sure,  but  a  truly 
constitutional  monarchy  and  no  monarchy 
of  divine  right,  and  it  would  place  England 
irrevocably  among  the  Protestant  powers 
of  Europe.  There  is  nothing  here  tnat  re- 
sembles the  complete  apostasy  of  Napoleon, 
nor  can  we  imagine  Cromwell  committing 
such  a  treason  without  losing  every  fol- 
lower he  had  and  collapsing  with  i^ominy. 
What,  then,  is  the  ground  of  the  difference  ? 

Despotism  in  France  had  an  infinitely 
stronger  hold  upon  the  national  mind  than 
it  had  in  England.   In  England  it  rested 
on  no  militarv  force,  it  had  been  rather 
apprehended  than  actually  suffered ;  at  any 
rate,  it  was  resisted  in  its  weak  beginnings. 
What  the  French  rebelled  against  was,  the 
maturity  or  the  decrepitude  of  it ;  a  system 
of  despotism  which  had  been  elaborated  by 
great  statesmen,  which  had  continued  in 
operation  for  a  century  and  a  half,  which 
had  moulded  the  national  character,  which 
had  become  identified  with  the  national 
glories,  above  all,  which  had  given  France 
the  character  of  the  leading  military  state 
of  Europe.   It  is  only  when  it  is  associated 
with  militarism  that  despotism  becomes  a 
chronic  and  almost  an  incurable  evil.  In 
itself  despotism  is  a  thing  easy  to  hate^d 
easy  to  throw  off,  but  it  becomes  attractive, 
fascinating,  and  powerful  when  it  connects 
itself  with  a  military  system.   Then  it  lays 
hold  of  the  hearts  of  a  nation,  modifies  all 
their  views,  and  makes  it  difficult  for  them 
in  the  end  to  imagine  any  other  sort  of 
government.   The  French  Revolution  was 
the  attempt  of  a  nation  which  had  been 
long  organized  as  an  army  to  organize  it- 
self as  a  state,  of  a  nation  long  accustomed 
and  inured  to  servitude,  to  practise  the 
rules  of  freedom.   lu  other  words,  it  was 
the  struggle  of  a  nation,  not  merely  against 
its  institutions,  but  against  inveterate  hab- 
its, a  struggle  with  its  own  nature  as  well 
as  with  its  rulers.   Inexperience  of  free 
institutions  is  often  given  as  the  explana- 
tion of  what  was  wilcT  in  the  French  Revo- 
lution, but  the  phrase  does  not  adequately 
express  the  fact.   It  was  not  so  much  want 
of  experience  that  hampered  the  French  as 
possession  of  too  much  contrary  experience. 
It  was  not  so  much  that  thev  aid  not  know 
the  routine  of  free  life,  as  that  they  knew 
so  thoroughly  the  routine  of  despotism. 
They  were  not  at  a  loss  for  precedents, 
but  all  their  precedents  were  of  the  wrong 
kind.   They  were  under  the  influence  of  a 
political  tradition  which  was  intensely  de- 
spotic and  military,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
a  political  impulse  which  led  towards  de- 


imooracy  and  fraternity  of  nations.  The 
latter  dictated  all  their  plans  of  action,  but 
in  the  executing  of  those  plans  they  fell 
helplessly  into  the  power  of  the  former. 

They  most  sincerely  desired  the  general 
well-being,  and  so  perverted  had  the  poli- 
tics of  the  old  regime  been,  that  the  notion 
of  making  the  general  well-being  the  ob- 
ject of  government  had  something  novel 
and  intoxicating  in  it.  That  liberty  was 
the  principal  part  of  national  well-being 
they  thought  they  believed,  but  did  not; 
for  their  long  experience  of  despotism  pre-, 
vented  them  from  realizing  the  nature  of 
liberty.  It  was  a  sounding  word  which 
reminded  them  of  Plutarch,  but  the  reality, 
when  it  was  put  before  them,  disconcerted 
and  disgusted  them.  Liberty  means  in 
practice  prolix  and  often  barren  discussion ; 
a  great  deal  of  nonsense  talked ;  a  respect- 
ful hearing  given  to  stupidity ;  occasional 
delays  when  dispatch  would  be  desirable ; 
perpetual  compromises;  perpetual  renun- 
ciation of  pet  crotchets.  It  means,  loyalty 
in  the  minority  towards  the  majority,  and 
considerate ness  in  the  majority  towards 
the  minority.  It  does  not,  except  in  ex- 
tremely rare  cases,  mean  stabbing  a  tyrant 
or  cutting  off  a  son's  head  for  treason.  Tet 
it  was  this  latter  kind  of  liberty  that  the 
Revolution  cried  for ;  the  other  kind  they 
found  altogether  intolerable.  They  had 
schooled  themselves  to  shed  their  blood 
freely,  and  the  blood  of  other  people  still 
more  freely,  for  their  country,  but  giving 
up  their  opinions  and  submitting  to  a  ma- 
jority reouired  a  self-sacrifice  they  had  no 
notion  or.  So  steeped  were  they  in  the 
influences  of  despotism,  that  the  word  "  lib- 
erty "  entirely  changed  its  meaning  in  their 
mouths,  and  came  to  mean  merely  unsel- 
fish despotism.  The  phrase  **  sovereignty 
of  the  people  "  when  interpreted  by  their 
practice,  was  seen  to  signify  not  that  the 
power  of  the  people  should  be  sovereign, 
but  merely  that  their  interests  should  be 
sovereign  or  paramount.  Without  any 
hesitation,  and  probably  without  any  con- 
scious insincerity,  the  revolutionary  school 
which  had  the  phrase  oftenest  in  their 
mouths,  devoted  themselves  to  defeat  the 
will  of  the  majority,  and  to  thwart  by  the 
most  violent  means  the  wishes  of  the  sov- 
ereign people.  Not  less  were  they  steeped 
in  tne  influences  of  militarism.  As  we 
have  said,  despotism  and  war  are  closely 
connected.  War  produces  despotism  in 
regular  course,  ana  no  despotism  is  safe 
for  long  except  by  means  of  war.  The  old 
r^ime  had  accustomed  France  to  military 
predominance  in  Europe.  Meanwhile,  the 
impulse  of  the  French  Revolution  was  to- 
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wards  nniyersid  fraternity,  in  other  words, 
it  was  in  a  direction  exactly  opposite  to  tiie 
national  tradition.  If  it  had  been  followed 
faithfully  it  would  have  led  France  to  re- 
pent of  all  her  unjust  aggressions  of  for- 
mer times,  to  become  ashamed  of  the 
glory  of  the  Grand  Monarque,  and  to  con- 
3ne  herself  for  the  future  to  strictly  defen- 
sive warfare.  But  the  new  impulse  had 
not  strength  to  quench  the  old  fierce  in- 
stinct. They  blended  into  a  monstrous 
combination.  As  liberty  had  been  trans- 
formed into  unselfish  despotism,  so  frater- 
nity was  interpreted  to  mean  not  peace, 
but  unselfish  war.  The  barbarous  concep- 
tion of  a  crusade  in  the  cause  of  human 
brotherhood  took  possession  of  the  revolu- 
tionary mind,  and  created  that  direst  form 
of  enthusiasm  which  results  from  the  mix- 
ture of  the  hiffhest  with  the  strongest 
passions,  an  enthusiasm  like  that  of  the 
Spaniards  in  the  new  world,  when  the 
thoughts  of  finding  gold  and  of  converting 
the  Indians  ran  togeilier  in  their  minds. 

Thus,  while  France  had  changed  all  her 
principles,  she  had  retained  all  her  old 
habits.  She  still  was,  and  intended  to 
continue,  the  great  despotic  and  military 
state  of  Europe.  All  she  had  done  was, 
as  it  were,  to  baptize  her  despotism  and 
her  warfare  by  dedicating  them  to  good 
objects.  She  bad  adopted  philanthropy  as 
her  end  and  violence  as  her  instrument, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  end  and 
the  means  were  radically  incompatible. 
The  combination  indeed  was  powerful 
enough,  but  it  could  not  continue  as  it 
was  for  a  momeut.  One  of  the  two  ele- 
ments must  absorb  the  other.  There 
would  be  a  short  transition  in  which  revo- 
lutionary philanthropy  and  military  des- 
potism would  seem  to  meet  and  blend,  and 
then  one  of  the  two  would  disappear. 
This  is  the  explanation  of  the  ambiguity 
we  have  noted  in  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
In  his  government  France  hoped  she  had 
put  the  soul  of  the  Revolution  into  the 
forms  of  the  old  rigime^  but  she  killed  the 
Revolution  in  doing  so. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  drama 
could  have  ended  in  any  other  way. 
Military  despotism  was  inevitable,  not 
merely,  as  we  commonly  imagine,  by  way 
of  reaction  against  anarchy  —  this  view  is 
misleading  —  but  as  the  effect  of  a  lonz 
and  invincible  tradition  of  despotic  ana 
military  government.  But  much  depended 
on  the  character  of  the  despot.  Might 
Napoleon,  as  Byron  thought  and  M.  Lan- 
frey  seems  half  to  think,  have  played  the 
part  of  a  Washington  ?  Nay,  it  was  just 
because  liberty  and  the  Republic  were  im- 


possible that  he  was  at  the  head  of  affiuis. 
The  unfitness  for  liberty  that  the  old 
regime  had  created  in  the  French  had  been 
increased  tenfold  by  the  crimes  of  tiie 
Jacobins,  which  had  left  behind  them  s 
spirit  of  party  hatred,  as  M.  Thiers  justly 
says,  unparalleled  in  other  nations.  It  is 
certain  that  Napoleon,  more  than  any 
other  man,  had  brought  the  French  to 
this.  LfOng  before  he  became  their  despot 
he  had  been  their  evil  genius.  He  princi- 
pally had  corrupted  their  armies,  demoral- 
ized their  foreign  policy,  and  given  ascend- 
ancy in  civil  afmirs  to  the  military  power. 
The  usurpation  of  Fruotidor,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  the  final  suppression  of 
liberty  by  the  revolutionary  power,  was  m 
reality  the  act  of  Napoleon.  But  conced- 
ing all  this  to  M.  Lanfrey,  we  yet  beUeve 
that  once  at  the  head  of  affairs.  Napoleon, 
had  he  been  the  most  virtuous  of  men, 
could  not  have  played  the  part  of  Wash- 
ington. The  part  of  an  absolute  ruler 
was  the  only  one  he  could  take.  The 
wheel  had  come  full  circle,  and  France  was 
again  at  1789.  She  had  again  a  govern- 
ment; the  revolution  was  over;  men  of 
all  parties  could  once  more  be  employed  in 
public  affairs;  the  government  had  secor 
rity  enough  to  think  and  act  for  itselt 
But  the  new  government  was  essentially 
of  the  same  kind  as  that  of  the  old  regime. 
It  was  a  despotism,  and  its  vigour  lay  not 
at  all  in  popular  sympathy  and  co-opera- 
tion, but  in  organization  and  centraliza- 
tion. It  was  of  the  same  kind  but  resting 
upon  somewhat  different  supports.  The 
noblesse  and  the  clergy  were  gone,  but 
their  place  was  supplied  by  a  victorious  and 
favoured  army,  and  by  that  wide-spread 
terror  of  revolution,  wnich,  owing  to  the 
crimes  of  the  Jacobins,  was  to  be  a  princi- 
pal lever  in  European  politics  for  some- 
thing like  half  a  century.  The  new  gov- 
ernment, therefore,  was  almost  as  stronjc 
as  that  of  Louis  XIV.  in  the  last  days  of 
Mazarin,  when  the  Fronde  had  been  pat 
down.  It  was  a  most  powerful  depotisin, 
but  not,  we  think,  powerful  enough  to 
have  created  liberty,  for  that  is  the  one 
thing  that  no  despot  is  powerful  enough 
to  do.  We  believe  that  Napoleon  might 
have  reigned  so  as  to  obtain  for  himself 
and  for  France  true  glory,  but  we  do  not 
believe  that  he  could  have  done  much  for 
freedom. 

Had  he  had  ordinary  good  dispositions 
and  as  much  benevolence  as  most  rulers 
have  had  —  even  those  that  have  been 
trained  as  soldiers  and  have  been  ambitiooi 
of  glory  —  he  might  have  given  France  a 
position  at  this  day  higher  Uian  Prasna 
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holds  in  Europe.  His  own  government 
was  secure,  and  his  position  in  Europe  was 
commanding.  He  could  have  no  need  of 
war,  but  we  might  have  pardoned  him  if 
with  his  military  training  and  talents  he 
had  been  a  little  too  ready  to  appeal  to 
the  sword  in  support  of  a  good  cause. 
But  the  principal  problem  before  him  was 
evidently  the  reconstitution  of  society  at 
home.  He  had  first  "/>acw  imponere 
movem"  that  is,  to  prevent  the  parties 
from  flying  at  each  other's  throats,  until 
they  could  gradually  forget  their  animosi- 
ties. This  could  only  be  done  by  preserv- 
ing an  attitude  of  impartial  justice  towards 
all  of  them.  While  he  maintained  the 
first  condition  of  all  well-being,  order,  he 
had  only  to  give  free  scope  in  his  realm  to 
all  the  beneficial  innovations  of  the  Revo- 
lution. At  that  moment  probably  France, 
well-guided,  might  have  taken  a  lead 
among  nations  that  would  have  left  them 
at  a  hopeless  distance  behind  her.  The 
mind  of  the  people  had  been  stirred  to  its 
depths;  it  had  had  an  experience  from 
which  it  might  have  learned  much ;  the 
yoke  of  routine,  convention,  corruption, 
indolence,  and  irresponsibility  in  govern- 
ors had  been  broken.  Intelligence  had 
been  stimulated  and  set  free ;  with  an 
honest  and  magnanimous  government, 
with  a  ruler  employing  patriotically  so 
much  energy,  inventiveness,  and  talent  for 
organizing,  France  might  have  eqjoyed  a 
golden  age.  Industriiu  habits  might  have 
been  formed,  enlightenment  made  univer- 
sal, genius  encouraged,  the  revival  of 
religion  protected  from  the  fatal  protec- 
tion of  despotism,  a  preparation  made 
through  universal  education  for  liberty, 
the  country  exhibited  to  feudal  Europe  as 
a  specimen  of  what  modern  principles 
could  do.  Instead  of  all  this,  what  do  we 
^e  ?  We  see  the  traditional  basis  of  the 
nation  for  war,  and  therefore  for  despot- 
ism, increased  to  a  disease,  its  morality 
corrupted  by  a  successful  course  of  spoila- 
tion,  education  and  religion  violently  per- 
verted to  serve  the  cause  of  tyranny, 
genius  persecuted  and  silenced,  a  whole 
age  of  human  history  disgraced  and  wasted, 
a  new  variety  of  tyranny  invented,  party . 
feuds  embittered  until  half  a  century  later,  | 
they  threaten  to  bury  the  nation  in  final  | 
ruin.  All  this  has  resulted  from  the  fact 
that  at  a  critical  moment  of  bewilderment,  I 
when  everything  depended  upon  the  char-| 
acter  of  her  sovereign,  France  fell  in  with 
the  man  best  calculated,  of  all  the  men 
mentioned  in  history,  to  ruin  her. 

M.  Lanfrey  justly  observes,  that  it  was 
unreasonable  to  expect  a  man  trained  like 


Napoleon  to  understand  his  true  mission. 
Military  government  and  civil  govern- 
ment are  such  difierent  things,  that  a  man 
who  has  a  very  decided  genius  for  either 
of  them  is  not  likely  to  excel  at  the  same 
time  in  the  other.  It  might  have  been  cal- 
culated from  the  beginning  that  Napoleon 
would  turn  out  something  of  a  tyrant; 
but  it  was  not  unreasonable  to  hope  that  he 
might  prove  a  generous  tyrant,  a  man 
with  some  beliefs,  and  some  ideas,  holding 
something  sacred,  having  some  cause  at 
heart.  A  successful  general  is  often  nar- 
row-minded and  hard,  but  he  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  a  man  of  worth,  fidelity,  and 
generosity.  The  character  Napoleon  act- 
ually displayed  was  most  peculiar,  and 
one  which  Englishmen  do  not  readily  con- 
ceive. It  was  a  primitive  classical  charac- 
ter. He  never  excited  disgust  or  hatred, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  admiration  and  even 
enthusiastic  devotion.  No  one  is  ashamed 
of  admiring  Napoleon,  while  it  requires 
courage  to  admire  Robespierre,  and  to  say 
a  word  in  defence  of  Marat.  Yet  morally, 
Robespierre  and  even  Marat  are  as  much 
higher  than  Napoleon  as  a  man  is  above  a 
brute.  Napoleon  eludes  moral  criticism; 
you  feel  that  it  is  not  appticable  to  him. 
It  is  not  absurd  to  speak  of  virtue  and 
duty  in  connection  with  Robespierre;  he 
sincerely,  perhaps  ardently  wished  to  do 
good.  A  man  without  any  such  wish,  a 
man  of  high  intelligence  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  highest  civilization,  who  showed  no 
regard  for  human  happiness  either  in  his 
ends  or  his  means,  ana  who  proceeded  in 
his  godless  coarse  without  either  remorse 
or  weariness,  holding  himself  proudly 
erect  before  the  world,  playing  his  part 
with  a  sort  of  grace;  outraging  every  right 
and  violating  every  sanctity,  and  all  with 
a  joyful  and  triumphant  ?ner^  worthy  of 
Wordsworth's  "  Happy  Warnor ;  "  such  a 
portent  confounds  the  imagination,  and 
sets  us  almost  unconsciously  upon  alter- 
ing the  plain  facta  in  order  to  make  them 
more  conceivable.  We  conjecture  of  pur- 
poses that  Napoleon  may  have  had,  pleas 
that  he  may  have  made  to  himself  in  lusti- 
fication  of  his  actions.  But  all  such  at- 
tempts are  vain.  Mr.  Browning  thinks 
he  had  "  a  vague  idea  of  setting  things  to 
rights."  This  theory  might  account  for 
a  great  deal  of  violence,  but  it  does  not 
explain  the  principal  facts  of  Napoleon's 
career.  The  question  is  why,  when  France 
was  put  helplessly  in  his  hands,  did  he 
occupy  himself  not  at  all  in  setting  things 
to  rights,  but  first  in  consolidating  his  al- 
ready excessive  power  and  making  it  hered- 
itary, next  in  consuming  the  nation  in 
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foreign  wars.  We  oonld  easilf  conoeire 
that  he  believed  his  own  dictatorship  the 
best  thing  for  FraDce,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive  that  he  considered  a  heredit- 
ary despotism  of  the  same  kind  as  that 
over  which  he  had  so  often  triumphed  in 
Austria,  to  be  a  good  thing.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive  that  he  thought  it  a  good 
thing  to  convert  religion  into  an  engine  of 
despotism,  and  to  rule  by  means  of  super- 
stition and  ignorance.  This  was  the  ob- 
ject of  the  concordat,  and  yet  he  had  be- 
fore him  in  Spain  a  sample  of  the  effects 
of  the  alliance  between  despotism  and 
priestcrafi;.  It  is  still  more  impossible  to 
imagine  that  he  had  any  good  object  in  his 
foreign  conquest.  A  whole  generation 
given  up  to  slaughter  would  have  been  a 
heavy  price  even  for  some  very  beneficial 
revolution  in  Europe ;  it  was  paid  merely 
for  substituting  military  bureaucracy  for 
feudal  asistocracy.  Nothing  but  ruin  could 
follow  from  Napoleon's  conouests,  and 
though  we  need  not  suppose  tnat  he  was 
fully  aware  of  this,  we  may  believe  that  he 
was  completely  indifferent  to  it,  and  that 
he  was  not  at  all  convinced  of  the  contrary. 

No  man  ever  showed  more  simplicity  or 
singleness  of  character  than  Napoleon. 
He  knew  his  own  mind  thoroughly,  and 
his  mind  never  changed.  Nor  did  he  in 
the  main  care  to  conceal  his  views,  for 
though  he  was  a  great  deceiver,  his  frauds 
were  of  the  nature  of  military  stratagems, 
avowed  and  boasted  of  as  soon  as  their 
purpose  was  served.  Hence  his  character 
IS  very  transparent  to  anyone  who  is  pre- 
pared for  a  man  entirely  without  either 
morality  or  benevolence.  He  is  quite  of  an- 
other order  from  the  fanatics  or  the  Revo- 
lution. He  is  as  unscupulous  as  they 
about  means,  but  then  his  ends  are  just  as 
immoral  as  his  means.  They  had  patriot- 
ism and  philanthropy  terribly  corrupted 
by  vanity  and  by  that  superstition  of  force 
which  springs  up  so  readily  in  a  des- 
potism. In  him  the  patriotism  and  the 
philanthropy  are  simply  absent.  He  has 
their  despotic  temper  heightened  by  the 
habit  of  military  command,  and  vanity, 
which  was  a  blemish  in  them,  is  in  him  the 
sole  principle  of  action.  But  this  vanity, 
which  in  other  men  seems  so  contemptible, 
has  in  him  such  an  intensity  and  childlike 
simplicity,  that  it  becomes  impressive  and 
almost  heroic.  Classed  among  civilized 
men,  the  children  of  Christianity  and  chiv- 
alry, he  appears  hateful  and  actually 
monstrous,  but  one  instinctively  feels  that 
he  ought  not  to  be  classed  among  them. 
Considered  as  a  barbarian,  he  has  a  cer- 
tain Homeric  charm. 


This  Corsican  or  semi-barbaroiu  chane- 
ter  of  Napoleon,  has  not  till  lately  been 
sufficiently  remarked.  In  the  old  comrar- 
isons  which  used  to  be  drawn,  as  by  Hal- 
lam  and  Macaulay,  between  Napoleon  and 
Caesar  or  Cromwell,  it  is  overlooked. 
Caesar  represented  the  highest  culture  of 
his  age  and  nation.  Cromwell  represent- 
ed not  indeed  the  highest  culture,  but  the 
best,  freshest,  most  earnest,  and  most  re- 
ligious part  of  his  countrymen.  Bat  Na- 
poleon came  from  the  most  barbarous  part 
of  Europe  to  rule  over  the  politest  nation 
in  it.  The  dictatorship  of  the  first  two 
was,  in  some  measure,  the  natural  dictator- 
ship which  is  assumed  in  stormy  times  by 
superior  wisdom  and  insight.  Napoleon's 
dictatorship  was  that,  which,  when  right 
gives  place  entirely  to  might,  falls  natu- 
rally to  barbarism  over  civilization.  In 
fierceness,  in  perfidy,  in  effrontery,  it  was 
hopeless  for  Paris  to  compete  with  Corsica. 
The  men  who  had  ideas,  principles,  and 
scruples,  were  no  match  for  the  unencam- 
bered,  unhesitating  force  and  fraud  of  the 
barbarian. 

Napoleon  stands  to  France  in  the  same 
sort  of  relation  as  Philip  of  Maaedon  to 
Greece.   Phillip  was  in  one  sense  a  Greek, 
and  in  another  sense  not.     He  spoko  the 
same  language,  he  read  the  same  books,  as 
the  Athenian  orators.    Homer  was  com- 
mon to  him  and  them.   But  yet  there  was 
a  moral  chasm  between  them,  so  that 
their  contest  might  fairly  be  called  a  con- 
test between  barbarism  and  civilization. 
The  Athenians  had  been  raised  by  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  of  ^^^^  ft^d  noble  life  to 
onite  another  moral  level.    For  them 
iBschylus  had  written,  and  Pericles  spok- 
en, and  Socrates  conversed.   Thev  had 
become  moral  and  civilized  beings.  Mean- 
while, the  kings  of  Macedon  had  waged 
perpetual  war  with  barbarous  tribes.  So- 
ciety with  them  had  remained  in  the  old 
Homeric  stage.     What  they  had  gained 
from  their  participation  in  Greek  Ufe  was 
simply  military  science.  Thej  had  learned 
to  fight  like  Greeks,  but  in  everything 
else  they  were  barbarians.    They  were 
vastly  inferior  to  the  Greeks,  but  for  that 
very  reason  they  could  conquer  them. 
With  a  superficial  varnish  of  culture,  and 
master  of  that  science  from  which  barba- 
rism reaps  more  advantage  than  drilixa- 
tion,  the  science  of  war,  Philip,  at  the 
head  of  a  great  army,  and  superior  to  all 
restraints  of  morality  and  good  &ith, 
could  easily  crush  Athens.  Nor  was  Bona- 
parte, bred  up  among  the  fierce  Corsican 
feuds,  less  superior  to  all  the  civilization 
of  Paris.   He  took  from  Franoe  her  Ian- 
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guage  aiK'.  her  military  science,  he  got  pos- 
seaaion  of  an  army  which  he  demoralized, 
and  by  the  Mishonest  victory*'  of  Brumaire, 
eetablished  the  reign  of  the  barbarian  in 
the  capital  city  of  European  culture. 
But  becnu'ie  Napoleon  not  merely  pre- 
tended to  be,  but  really  was  a  barbarian, 
he  gained  a  peculiar  ascendency  over  the 
French  imagination.  To  civilized  men 
there  is  always  .something  fascinating  in 
the  simple  and  intense  passions  of  barba- 
*  rism.  Morality  brings  with  it  so  many 
hesitations,  misgivings,  second  thoughts, 
that  sometimes  we  seem  paralyzed  by  it. 
The  barbarian  feels  simply  and  wills 
strongly ;  he  does  not  hesitate  and  trifle 
life  away."  All  this  the  ^neration  that 
had  read  Boosseaa's  invectives  against  civ- 


tlization,  and  had  given  up  the  New  Testa- 
ment for  Plutarch,  appreciated  keenly. 
Napoleon  seemed  just  the  vigorous  child 
of  Nature  they  wanted.  His  classic  faoe 
and  energetic  action  reminded  them  of 
some  Homeric  hero  idealized  by  Qreek 
sculpture. 

The  moral  of  the  story  is  that  the  wor- 
ship of  the  antique,  whatever  it  may  be  in 
art  is  not  successful  in  politics  and  moraK 
Plutarch  is  a  capital  book  for  boys,  but  it 
does  not. make  a  good  Bible.  When  a  whole 
nation  forms  themselves  upon  it,  there  is  the 
danjrer  that  while  one  is  struck  by  the  life 
of  Timoleon  and  another  by  that  of  Cato, 
some  youth  with  a  talant  for  military 
science  may  make  himself  too  fatally  maa- 
ter  of  the  life  of  Alexander  the  Great. 


8iB  Tbomas  PntLUPS,  Bast.  —  We  have  to 
annonDoe  the  decease  of  the  greatest  book  coU 
leotor  of  modem  times.  Sir  Thomas  Phillips, 
«f  Middlehill,  oo.  Worcester,  and  Thirlstaoe 
House,  Cheltenbam,  expired  on  Tuesday,  at  thh 
last-named  residence.  The  story  of  his  life  is 
0oon  told.  He  was  bom  at  Miiuchester,  iu  July, 
1791',  and  was  the  only  soa  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Phillips,  a  wealthy  and  intelligent  mannfaoturer 
of  that  city.  Mr.  Phillips,  shortly  after  the 
birth  of  his  son,  retired  to  MiJdlehill,  a  resi- 
denoe  beautiftilly  situated  on  the  Cotswoid  Hilb, 
near  Broadway.  He  was  a  good,  worthy  man, 
of  exoeptionabiy  simple  habits,  bent  on  the  con- 
tinual increase  of  his  estates;  his  sole  object  of 
life,  as  he  frequently  owned,  being  to  make  his 
•on  not  only  a  county  gentleman,  but  the  most 
learned  mim  of  his  county.  It  is  not  often  that 
pet  schemes  of  this  nature  are  so  perfectly  real- 
ized. The  late  baronet  was  not  only  a  fine 
scholar,  but  he  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men 
of  the  age.  No  one,  if  judging  Trom  the  works 
issued  from  his  private  press,  could  form  an 
idea  of  the  vast  range  oi  his  knowledge  and 
acqnirements  in  nearly  every  branch  of  histor- 
ic»al  and  antiqoarian  lore. 

Sir  Thomas  was  educated  at  RuKby  and  Uni- 
versity Collar  Oxfiird,  taking  hisdegreeof  M.  A 
in  the  year  1820.  Upon  the  death  of  his  father, 
in  1818,  he  snoeeeded  not  only  to  the  estates, 
but  to  large  accumulations  of  ready  money. 
PrevioQsly  to  this  event,  a  strong  taste  for  anti- 
qnarian  pursuits  had  developed  itself,  and  now, 
with  ample  means  for  their  gratification,  it  was 
not  long  before  his  love  of  such  studies  exhibited 
itself  in  what  proved  to  be  the  ruling  passion  of 
a  long  life — the  accumulation  of  ancient  man- 
Qseripts. 

There  never  was  such  a  collector  since  the 
world  began.  Even  Harley,  with  all  his  wealth 
and  enthusiasm,  was  a  mere  baby  in  oomnarison 
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with  this  prince  of  accumulators.  Sir  Thomas- 
bought  library  after  library,  collection  after  ool- 
lection.  Nothing  o<ime  amiss,  manuscripts  hav. 
iog  the  preference;  but  when  manuscripts  were 
not  to  be  obtained,  printed  books  were  not  de- 
spised. Occasionally  he  would  purchase  tbe- 
entire  stock  of  a  bookseller.  When  the  late  in- 
telligent and  excellent  bookseller,  Thrope,  issued 
a  thick  octavo  oatalogne  of  abont  fourteen  hun- 
dred volumes  of  manuscript,  most  people  would 
have  been  contented  with  a  selection,  bat  Sir 
Thomas  ordered  the  whole.  Some  of  the  most 
valuable  portions  of  bis  library,  including  the  • 
whole  of  the  Battle  Abbey  Charters,  were  pur- 
chased from  Thrope.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
most  important  ooUection  he  ever  acquired  was 
the  celebrated  Meerman  library  of  Greek  manu- 
scripts. He  was  also  a  liberal  purchaser  at  the 
Guildford,  Het)er,  and  other  sales.  One  of  bis 
chief  fancies  was  for  monastic  cartularies,  of 
which  he  had  the  finest  collection  in  private 
bands.  His  library  is  also  peculiarly  rich  in 
everything  reltting  to  genealogy  and  ifkmily  his- 
tory; but  the  Middlehill  oolleotion  is  of  so  enor- 
mous  an  extent,  that  nearly  every  description  of 
learainr  is  well  represented,  and  it  would  oc- 
cupy a  volume  to  give  merely  a  general  descrip- 
tion of  tliS  contents  of  the  library. 

Sir  Thomas  was  created  a  baronet  in  1821, 
and  a  few  years  ago  be  was  elected  a  Trustee  of 
the  British  Museum,  but  he  did  not,  we  believe,, 
take  any  active  part  in  the  management  of  that 
institution.  He  was  twice  married :  first  in. 
1819,  to  Harriet,  third  daughter  of  Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir  Thomas  Monyneux,  Bart,  by  whom  he  had 
three  daughters;  secondly,  in  1842,  to  Elisabeth, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Mansell.  As  be 
died  without  male  issue,  the  estates  devolve  on. 
his  eldest  daughter,  and  the  title  beoomet  ex- 
tinct The  destination  of  his  important  library 
is  not  al  prcMnt  known. 
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From  Black «rood*«  Magirine. 
THK  MAID  OF  SKKR. 

CHAPTKR  XXXIX. 

NOTICE  TO  QUIT. 

We  yrevQ  now  come  to  the  time  of  year 
which  all  good  Christians  celebrate  by 
good  will  and  festivities.  Even  I,  in  my 
humble  way,  had  made  some  preparation 
for  this  holy  period,  by  shooting  Fanner 
fiadcock*8  goode ;  which  had  long  been  in 
my  mind.  Upon  plucking,  he  turned  out 
even  wider  and  better  thftn  expectation, 
and  the  tender  down  dung  to  him  in  a 
way  that  showed  his  texture.  I  hung  him 
up  in  a  fine  through-draughty  and  rejoiced 
in  the  thought  of  him  every  time  my 
head  came  in  between  his  legs.  Neither 
did  he  fail  away  when  he  came  to .  roast- 
ing. 

But  when  I  had  put  him  down,  upon  the 
Christmas  morning,  with  intent  to  stick 
thereby  and  baste  him  up  to  one  o'clock, 
dipping  bits  of  bread  beneath  him,  as  he 
might  begin  to  drip,  and  winning  thus 
foretaste  of  him  —  all  my  plans  were  over- 
set by  a  merry  party  coming,  and  demand- 
ing "ferry.**  With  my  lovely  goose  be- 
'  ginning  just  to  spread  his  skin  a  little,  and 
hiss  sweetly  at  the  fire,  up  I  ran,  with 
resolution  not  to  ferry  anybody,  but  to 
cook  my  goose  aright. 

Nevertheless  it  might  not  be  so.  Here 
were  three  young  fellows  ramping  of  the 
high  nobility,  swearins  to  come  aboard 
and  stick  me,  if  1  would  not  ferry  them. 
It  was  not  that  I  feared  of  this  but  that  I 
beheld  a  guinea  spinning  in  the  morning 
sun,  which  compelled  me  to  forego,  ana 
leave  my  poor  young  goose  to  roll  round 
and  try  to  roast  himself.  Therefore 
I  backed  him  from  the  fire,  and  laid 
half  a  pound  of  slow  lard  on  his  breast, 
and  trusted  his  honour  to  keep  alive. 

These  young  joyous  follows  now  were 
awake  to  everything.  They  had  begun  the 
morning  bravely  with  a  cup  of  rum  and 
lemon,  then  a  tender  grill  of  beef,  and  a 
•  quart  of  creamy  ale,  every  one  according- 
ly. And  they  meant  to  keep  the  day  up 
~  to  no  less  a  pattern,  being  all  of  £ne  old 
birth,  and  oouud  to  act  accordingly. 
However,  it  had  been  said  by  some  one, 
that  they  ought  to  go  to  church ;  and  they 
happened  to  feel  the  strength  of  this,  and 
vowed  that  the  devil  should  catch  the 
hindmost,  unless  they  struck  out  for  it. 

Hence  I  came  to  win  the  pleasure  of 
their  company,  that  day.   Their  nearest 
'Church  was  the  little,  simple,  quiet  old 
\  church  at  Ashford.    From  my  ferr^  I 
ixould  see  it ;  and  it  often  made  me  aigb, 


because  it  looked  so  tranqniL   Sweet  <^ 
land  sloped  up  towards  it  with  a  trmoe  of 
crooked  footpaths,  and  the  nicks  of  el- 
bowed hedges,  where  the  cows  came  down 
and  stood.    Also  from  it  looking  down- 
ward throu^^h  the  valley  of  the  Tawe,  m^y 
,  be  seen  a  spread  of  beauty,  and  of  aoft 
I  variety,  and  of  largeness  opening  larger 
!  with  the  many  windinz  waters,  to  the 
ocean  unbeheld.  that  the  sternest  man 
must  sigh,  and  look  again,  and  look 
again. 

A  genuine  parson  now  was  master  of 
this  queer  old  quiet  church ;  a  man  who 
'  gave  nis  life  entire  for  the  good  of  other 
men.  In  a  little  hut  he  liv^  which  ihe 
clerk's  house  overrode,  just  at  the  turniD|r 
of  the  lane,  upon  the  steep  ascent,  and 
where  the  thunder  showers  flooded  it.  All 
the  poor  folks  soon  began  to  dwell  upon 
his  noble  nature,  and  to  feel  that  here  wa^ 
some  one  fit  to  talk  of  Saviours.  Miles 
around  they  came  to  hear  him,  so  that  he 
was  forced  so  stand  on  a  stool  in  the  porch, 
and  speak  to  them.  For  speaking  it  was, 
and  not  preaching;  which  made  all  the 
difference. 

These  three  gay  young  sparks  leaped 
lightly  Into  the  bow  of  my  ferry-boat,  and 
bade  me  pull  for  my  very  life,  unless  I  de- 
sired to  be  flung  into  the  water  then  and 
there.   A  strong  spring-tide  was  running 
up,  and  I  was  forced  to  pull  the  starboard 
oar  with  all  my  might  to  keep  the  coor^. 
My  passengers  were  carrying  on  with 
every  sort  of  quip  and  crank,  and  jokesi, 
that  made  the  boat  to  tilt,  when  saddenly 
a  rush  of  water  flooded  their  silk  stock- 
ings.  I  thought  at  first  that  the  bung  was 
out,  and  told  them  not  to  be  frightened ; 
but  in  another  breath  I  saw  that  it  was  a 
great  deal  worse  than  that.   The  water 
was  rushing  in  through  a  mighty  hole  in 
the  planks  of  the  larboard  bow ;  and  in 
three  minutes  we  must  be  swamped.    **  All 
aft,  all  aft  in  a  moment,"  I  cned ;  ^  it  is 
our  only  chance  of  reaching  shore.*'  The 
gallants  were  sobered  at  once  by  fright, 
and  I  bundled  them  into  the  stern-sheets, 
sat  on  the  aftmost  thwart  myself,  and  for 
the  lives  of  us  all  pulled  back  towards  t^ 
bank  we  had  lately  quitted.   By  casting 
all  the  weight  thus  astern,  I  raised  the 
leak  up  to  Sie  water-Une,  except  when  we 
plunged  to  the  lift  of  the  oars,  and  the 
water  poured  in  less  rapidly  now,  with  the 
set  of  the  tide  on  our  starboard  beam. 
However,  with  all  this,  and  all  my  speed 
and  my  passengers  showing  sreat  presence 
of  mind,  we  bM-ely  managed  to  touch  the 
bank  and  jumped  oat^  when  down  she 
fbundersd. 
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At  first  I  was  at  a  loss  altogether  even 
to  guess  how  this  thing  had  happened  ;  for 
the  boat  seemed  perfectly  sound  and '  dry 
at  the  time  of  our  leaving  the  phore.  But 
as  soon  as  the  tide  W&s  out,  and  I  could 
get  at  her,  I  perceived  that  a  trick  of  en- 
tirely fiendish  cunning  and  atrocity  had 
been  played  upon  me.  A  piece  of  plank- 
ing a  foot  in  length  and  from  eight  to  ten 
inches  wide  had  been  cut  out  with  a  key- 
hole saw,  at  the  time  she  was  lying  high 
and  dry,  and  doubtless  before  daybre^. 
This  had  been  then  replaced  most  care- 
fully with  a  little  caulking,  so  that;  it  was 
water-tight  without  strong  pressure  from 
outside;  but  the  villain  had  contrived  it, 
knowing  in  what  state  of  tide  I  was  likely 
next  to  work  the  ferry,  so  that  the  rush 
of  water  could  not  fail  to  beat  the  piece  in. 

It  made  my  blood  run  cold  to  think  of 
the  stealthiness  of  this  attempt,  as  well  as 
the  skill  it  was  compassed  with,  for  the 
chances  were  ten  to  one  almost  in  favour 
of  its  drowning  me,  and  leaving  a  bad 
name  behind  me  too,  for  having  drowned 
my  passengers.  And  to  this  it  must  have 
come  if  so  much  as  a  single  woman  had 
been  in  the  boat  that  day.  For  these, 
when  in  danger,  always  do  the  very  worst 
thing  possible;  and  the  manager  of  this 
clever  scheme  knew  of  course  that  my 
freight  was  likely,  on  the  Christmas  morn- 
in«j  to  be  chiefly  female.  Luckily  I  had 
refused  two  boat-loads  of  young  and  at- 
tractive womankind,  not  from  religious 
feeling  only,  but  because  I  had  to  chop  a 
trencherfhi  of  stuffing. 

This  afiair  impressed  me  so  with  a  sense 
of  awe  and  reverence,  and  a  certainty  that 
Parson  Chowne  must  be  in  direct  receipt 
of  counsel  from  the  evil  one,  that  my  mind 
was  good  to  be  off  at  once,  and  thank  the 
Lord  for  escaping  him.  For  l^t  us  see 
what  must  have  happened  but  for  the 

?oodne8S  and  fatherly  care  of  a  merciful 
*rovidence  over  me.  The  boat  would  have 
sunk  in  the  very  midst  of  the  rapid  and 
icy  river.  David  Llewellyn  with  his  ac- 
custom^ fortitude  would  have  endeav- 
oured to  swim  ashore,  and  yet  could  not 
have  resisted  the  claims  of  three  or  even' 
four  young  women,  who  doubtless  would 
have  laid  hold  of  him,  all  screaming, 
eplashinff,  and  dragging  him  down.  The 
mind  refuses  to  contemplate  such  a  picture 
any  longer  I 

This  matter  could  not  be  kept  quiet,  as 
the  first  attempt  had  been,  but  spread 
from  house  to  house,  and  gained  in  size 
from  each  successive  tongue,  until  the  man 
at  the  foot  of  the  bridge,  who  naturally 
detested  me,  whispered  into  every  ear, 
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that  it  was  high  time  to  have  a  care 
of  that  interloping  Welshman,  who  had 
drowned  six  fine  young  noblemen,  for  the 
sake  of  their  buckles  and  watches.  And 
my  courage  was  at  so  low  an  ebb,  that 
when  he  retreated  into  his  house,  I  could 
not  even  bring  my  mind  to  the  power  of 
kicking  his  door  in.  Hence  that  calumny, 
not  being  quenched,  went  the  round  of  the 
neighbourhood ;  and  I  might  as  well  haul 
down  my  sign,  and  the  hopes  of  any  pub- 
lic-house became  a  fading  vision.  And  of 
all  the  fine  young  women  who  had  set 
their  hearts  upon  keeping  it  (as  I  de- 
scribed my  intention  to  them),  and  who 
had  picked  up  biis  of  Welsh,  for  an  access 
to  my  heart  m  all  its  patriotism,  there  was 
not  one  worth  looking  at,  or  fit  to  be  a  land- 
lady, who  took  the  trouble  to  come  near 
me,  in  the  frosty  weather. 

When  a  man  is  forsaken  by  the  world, 
he  must  have  recourse  to  reason.  And  if 
only  borne  up  thereby,  and  with  a  little 
cash  in  hand,  he  can  wait  till  the  world 
comes  round  again.  This  was  my  position 
now.  I  never  had  behaved  so  wel  11  in  all 
my  life  before,  1  think;  though  always 
conscientious.  But  of  late  I  had  felt,  as  it 
were,  in  one  perpetual  round  of  bitter 
wrestling  with  the  evil  one.  Men  of  a 
loose  kind  may  not  see  that  this  was  ten- 
fold hard  upon  me,  from  my  props  being 
knocked  away.  I  mean  my  entire  trust 
and  leaning  upon  the  ancient  Church  of 
England,  which  (perhaps  by  repulsion 
from  those  fellows  that  came  after  our  old 
ham,  as  well  as  our  proper  parson's  knowl- 
edge of  soles  and  the  way  to  fry  them)  had 
increased  'upon  me  so,  that  my  heart 
leaped  up  whenever  I  heard  the  swing  of  a 
bell  on  Sunday.^  Some  of  this  perhaps  was 
owing  to  my  thoughts  of  Newton  clock, 
and  twelve  shillings  now  due  to  me  from 
my  captainship  thereof:  but  how  could 
this  loyal  and  ecclesiastical  fervour  thrive, 
while  a  man  in  holy  orders  did  such  unholy 
things  to  me  ? 

The  only  one  with  faith  enough,  and 
sense  enough,  to  stand  by  me  now,  through 
this  bitter  trial,  was  that  beautiful  young 
lady,  whom  I  did  admire  so.  And  if  till 
now  I  admired  only,  now  I  did  adore  her. 
Nannette  did  for  herself  with  me,  and  all 
her  hopes  of  ever  being  Mrs.  David  Lle- 
wellyn, by  poking  up  her  little  toes , —  and 
I  saw  that  they  were  all  square  almost,  — 
and  with  guttural  noises  crying  that  on 
board  my  Boat  she  would  not  dare.  Miss 
Carey  laughed  at  her,  and  stepped  with 
her  beautiful  boots  on  board  of  me;  and 
firom  that  moment  she  might  do  exactly  as 
the  pleased  with  me. 
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However,  my  ferry  was  knocked  on  tbe 
head;  and  all  the  hopes  of  a  wife  and 
fimily,  and  even  a  public-house  and  skit- 
tles, which  I  had  long  been  building  up,  as 
well  as  to  train  our  Bunny  for  barmaid; 
which  must  always  be  done  quito  young, 
tj  get  the  proper  style  of  it,  and  thoroagh 
acquaintance  with  measures,  how  to  make 
them  look  quite  brim  up  when  they  are 
only  three-parts  full.  All  golden  dreams 
will  vanish  thus ;  no  life  of  smiling  Boni- 
face, but  of  gun-muzzles  was  before  me: 
no  casting-up  of  shot  by  pence,  but  ram- 
ming down  on  pounds  of  powder.  Liet 
that  pass ;  my  only  wish  is  to  conceal,  in 
the  strictest  manner,  little  trifles  about 
myself. 

Isabel  Carey  was  so  shocked  at  hearing 
of  our  danger  (as  by  me  distinctly  told 
without  a  word  of  flourish^,  that  she  made 
me  promise  strongly  to  give  up  my  ferry- 
ing. This  I  was  becoming  ready,  more  and 
more  every  day,  to  do ;  especially  as  no- 
body ever  now  came  down  for  porterage. 
But  I  told  the  lady  how  hard  it  was  to 
have  formed  such  a  valuable  trade,  or  you 
might  say  an  institution ;  and  then  to  lose 
it  all,  because  of  certain  private  enmities. 
What  she  said  or  did  hereon  is  strictly 
a  family  question,  and  can  in  no  way 
concern  the  public,  since  I  hauled  my  flag 
down. 

And  now  I  gained  more  insight  into  my 
great  enemy's  schemes  and  domgs,  than  I 
could  have  acquired  while  engaged  so 
much  at  ferry.  For  time  allowed  me  to 
maintain  that  strict  watch  upon  Narnton 
Court  which  was  now  become  my  duty,  as 
well  as  an  especial  pleasure,  for  the  fol- 
lowing reason.  I  began  to  see  most 
clearly  that  the  foul  outrage  upon  my  boat 
must  have  been  perpetrated  by  one  or 
both  of  those  savage  fellows  who  were  em- 
ployed as  spies  upon  this  great  house 
from  the  landward  side.  They  must  have 
forded  the  river,  which  is  not  more  than 
tiiree  feet  deep  in  places,  when  the  tide  is 
out,  and  no  floods  coming  down.  These 
two  cunning  barbarians  came  of  course 
from  the  Nympton  rookery,  but  were  lodg- 
ing for  the  present  in  a  hole  they  had 
scooped  for  themselves  in  the  loneliest 
p:irt  of  Braunton  Burrows.  Of  course 
they  durst  not  go  about  in  a  peopled  and 
civilized  neighbourhood,  with  such  an  ab- 
sence of  apparel  as  they  could  indulge  at 
home.  Still  they  were  unsightly  objects ; 
and  decent  people  gave  them  a  wide  berth, 
when  possible.  But  my  firm  intention  was 
to  grapple  with  these  savage  scoundrels, 
an^  to  prove  at  their  expense  what  a  civil- 
ized Welshman  is,  and  how  capable  of  aa- 
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serting  his  oammercial  privileges.  Oilr 
a^  they  carried  knives,  I  durst  not  meet 
them  both  at  once;  and  even  should  1 
catch  them  singly,  some  care  was  advif- 
able,  so  as  to  take  them  off  their  guard:  be- 
cause I  would  not  lower  myself  to  then^ 
of  anything  more  barbarous  than  an  hon- 
est cudgel. 

However,  although  I  watched  and  waited 
and  caught  sight  of  them  more  than  once, 
especially  at  night-time  when  they  roved 
most  freely,  it  was  long  before  I  found  it 
prudent  to  bear  down  on  tho  enemy.  Not 
from  any  fear  of  them,  but  for  fear  of  shy- 
ing them,  as  I  might  be  forced  to  do,  if 
they  rushed  with  steel  at  me. 

One  night,  after  the  turn  of  the  days, 
and  with  mild  weather  now  prevailing,  ud 
a  sense  of  spring  already  fluttering  in  the 
valleys,  I  sat  in  a  dark  embrasure  at  tbe 
end  of  Narnton  Court.  There  had  been 
more  light  than  nsual  in  the  windows  of 
the  great  dinins-room,  which  now  wta 
very  seldom  used  for  hospitable  purposes. 
And  now  two  gentlemen  camo  forth,  as  if 
for  a  little  air,  to  take  a  turn  on  the  rive^ 
terrace.  It  did  not  cost  me  long  to  learn 
that  one  was  good  Sir  Philip  Btmp- 
fylde,  and  the  other  that  very  wicked 
Chowue.  The  latter  had  manifestly  been 
telling  some  of  his  choicest  stories,  and 
held  the  upper  hand  as  usual. 

"  General,  take  my  arm.  The  flags  are 
rough,  and  the  night  is  of  the  darkest. 
You  must  gravel  this  terrace,  for  the  sake 
of  your  guests,  after  your  port-wine." 

Dick,"  said  the  General,  with  a  si^h, 
for  he  was  a  most  hospitable  man,  and  ac- 
customed to  the  army ;  Dick,  thou  bast 
hardly  touched  my  port ;  and  I  like  not  to 
have  it  slighted,  sir." 

What  excuse  the  Parson  made  I  did  not 
hear,  but  knew  already  that  one  of  his 
countless  villanies  was  his  rude  contempt 
of  the  gift  of  God,  as  vouchsafed  to  Noii, 
and  confirmed  by  the  very  first  rainbow, 
which  continues  the  colours  thereof  up  to 
this  time  of  writing. 

Sir  Philip  leaned  on  the  parapet  some 
twenty  yards  to  windward  of  me,  and  be 
sniffed  the  fine  fresh  smell  of  sesrweed 
and  sea-water  coming  up  the  river  with  a 
movement  of  four  knots  an  hour.  And  in 
his  heart  ho  thanked  the  Lord,  nrj 
likely,  without  knowing  it.  Then  be 
seemed  to  sigh  a  little,  and  to  torn  to 
Chowne,  and  say  — 

**  Dick,  this  is  not  as  it  should  be.  Lo<* 
at  all  this  place,  and  up  and  down  all  this 
length  of  river;  every  light  you  can  «m 
burning,  is  in  a  house  that  longs  to  me. 
And  who  is  now  to  have  it  all?  It  used 
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to  make  me  proad ;  but  now  it  makes  me 
very  humble.  You  are  a  parson  ;  tell  me» 
l>ick,  what  have  I  done  to  deserve  it  all  ?  " 

The  Rev.  Richard  Stoyle  Chowne  had 
not  —  whatever  his  other  vices  were  —  one 
grain  of  pious  hypocrisy  in  all  his  foul 
composition.  If  he  had,  he  might  have 
flourished,  and  with  his  native  power, 
must  have  been  one  of  the  foremost  men 
of  this,  or  any  other  age.  But  his  pride 
allowed  him  never  to  let  in  pretence  re- 
ligious into  the  texture  of  his  ways.  A 
worse  man  need  not  be  desired :  and  yet 
he  did  abhor  all  cant,  to  such  a  degree 
that  he  made  a  mock  of  his  own  church- 
services. 

**  General,  I  have  nought  to  say.  You 
have  asked  this  question  more  than  once. 
You  know  what  my  opinion  is." 

"  I  know  that  you  nave  the  confidence, 
sir,  every  honourable 'man  must  have,  in 
my  poor  son's  inuocence.  You  support  it 
against  every  one." 

Against  all  the  world:  against  even 
you,  when  you  allow  yourself  to  doubt  it. 
Tuahl  I  would  not  twice  think  of  it. 
However  man  J  candles  burn  "  —  this  was 
a  touch  of  his  nastty  sarcasm,  which  he 
never  could  deny  himself —  **  up  and  down 
the  valley,  General,  no  son  of  yours,  how- 
ever wild,  and  troubled  in  expenditure, 
could  ever  shape  or  even  dream  of  any- 
thing dishonourable." 

"  1  hope  not  —  I  hope  to  God,  not,"  Sir 
Philip  said,  with  a  little  gasp,  as  if  he  were 
fearing  otherwise.  "Dick,  you  are  my 
godson,  and  you  have  been  the  greatest 
comfort  to  me ;  because  you  never  would 
helieve  " 

.  **  Not  another  word,  General.  You  must 
not  dwell  on  this  matter  so.  The  children 
were  fine  little  dears  of  course,  very  clever 

and  very  precious  " 

"  Oh,  if  you  only  knew  the  words,  Dick, 
my  little  granddaughter  could  come  out 
with  1  Scarcely  anything  you  could  think 
of  would  have  been  too  big  for  her  little 
mouth.  And  if  she  could  not  do  it  at 
once,  she  never  left  it  till  she  did.  Where 
it  came  from  I  could  not  tell,  for  we  are 
not  great  at  languages :  but  it  must  have 
been  of  her  mother's  rac«.  And  the  boy, 
though  not  with  gifts  of  that  sort  —  oh, 
you  ought  to  have  seen  his  legs,  Dick  — 
.  at  least  till  he  took  the  whooping-cough  I " 
The  stately  old  gentleman  leaned,  and 
dropped  a  tear  perhaps  into  the  river  Tawe. 

"General,  I  understand  it  all,"  said 
Chowne,  though  he  never  had  a  child,  by 
reason  of  the  Almighty's  mercy  to  the 
next  generation :  "  of  course  these  pretty 
children  were  a  great  delight  to  every  one. 


But  affiurs  of  this  sort  happen  in  all 
ancient  familes.  Tlie  mere  extent  of 
land  appears  to  open  for  clandestine 
graves  " 

"  That  wicked  devilish  story,  Dick ! 
Did  you  tell  me,  or  did  you  not,  to  take  it 
as  the  Fiend's  own  lie  ?  " 

"  A  lie,  of  course,  as  concerns  the  Cap- 
tain :  from  their  want  of  knowledge.  But 
concerning  some  one  else,  true  enough,  I 
fear,  I  fear." 

Both  men  had  by  this  time  very  nearly 
said  their  say  throughout.  The  General, 
seemed  to  he  overcome,  and  the  Parson  to 
be  growing  weary  of  a  subject  often  treat- 
ed in  discourse  between  them.  "Before  • 
you  go  in  the  morning,  Dick,"  said  the  old 
man,  now  recovering,  "  I  wish  to  consult 
you  about  a  matter  nearly  concerninjj 
young  Isabel.  She  is  a  distant  cousin  of 
yours.  You  thoroughly  understand  the 
law,  of  which  I  have  very  little  knowledge*. 
Perhaps  you  will  meet  me  in  the  book- 
room,  for  half  jin  hour's  quiet  talk,  before 
we  go  to  breakfast." 

"1  cannot  do  it.  Sir  Philip.  I  have  my 
own  affairs  to  see  too :  I  must  be  off  when 
the  moon  is  up.  I  cannot  sleep  in  your 
house,  this  night." 

CHAPTER  XJL. 
FORCIBLE  EJECTMENT. 

Those  things  which  have  been  settled 
for  us  by  long  generations  of  ancestors,  all 
of  whom  must  have  considered  the  sub- 
jects, one  after  the  other,  painfully,  and 
brought  good  minds  of  ancient  strength 
(less  led  away  than  ours  are)  to  bear  upon 
what  lay  before  them,  also  living  in  a  time 
when  money  went  much  further,  and  got  a 
deal  more  change  in  honesty,  which  was 
then  more  plentiful  —  to  rush,  I  say, 
against  the  bulwarks  of  our  noble  elders 
(who  showed  the  warmth  of  their  faith  by 
roasting  all  who  disagreed  with  them), 
would  be,  ay  and  ever  will  be,  a  proof  of 
a  rebellious,  scurvy,  and  perpetually 
scabby  nature.  The  above  fine  reflection 
came  home  to  me,  just  as  my  pipe  grew 
sweet  and  rich,  after  an  excellent  dinner, 
provided  by  that  most  thoughtful  young 
lady,  the  Honourable  Isabel  Carey,  upon  a 
noble  New  Year's  Day,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
eighty-three.  Her  ladyship  now  had  be- 
gun to  feel  that  interest  in  my  intelligence 
and  unusual  power  of  narrative,  as  well  as 
that  confidence  in  my  honour  and  extreme 
veracity,  which,  without  the  smallest  effort 
or  pretence  on  my  part,  seem  to  spring  by 
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some  law  of  nature  in  every  candid  mind  I 
meet. 

Combining  this  lady's  testimonials,  as 
presented  weekly,  with  some  honourable 
trifles  picked  up  here  and  there  along 
shore,  in  spite  oi  all  discouragement,  i>er- 
haps  I  congratulated  myself  on  having 
turned  the  corner  of  another  year  not 
badly.  I  counted  my  money,  to  the  tune 
of  five-and-twenty  level  pounds;  an 
amount  of  cash  beyond  all  experience ! 
Yet,  instead  of  being  dazzled,  I  began  to 
see  no  reason  for  not  having  fifty.  Not 
that  I  ever  thought  of  money ;  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  children.  The  tears  came  into 
my  eyes,  to  think  of  these  poor  little  crea- 
tures; Bardie  with  all  her  fount  of  life 
sanded  up  (as  one  might  say)  in  that  old 
Sker  warren ;  and  Bunny  with  her 
strength  of  feeding  weakened  over  rice 
and  fowl-food ;  such  as  old  Charles  Mor- 
gan kept,  who  had  been  known  to  threaten 
to  feed  his  family  upon  sawdust.  A  most 
respectable  man,  as  well  as  churchwarden 
and  undertaker;  but  being  bred  a  pure 
carpenter,  he  thought  (when  his  money 
came  in  fast,  and  great  success  surprised 
him)  that  Providence  would  be  OTOuded 
at  his  waste  of  sawdust. 

Now  this  was  the  man  who  had  Bunny 
to  keep,  entirely  from  his  oWn  wish  oi 
course,  or  the  sense  of  the  village  concern- 
ing her ;  and  many  times  I  had  been  ready 
to  laugh ;  and  as  many  times  ready  to  cry 
almost,  whenever  I  thought  of  the  many 
things  that  were  likely  to liappen  between 
them.  To  laugh  when  1  thought  of 
Churchwarden's  face  regarding  our  Bunny 
at  breakfast-time,  and  the  way  she  would 
say,  "I  want  some  more,"  through  his 
narrow-shouldered  children.  To  err,  when 
I  thought  of  my  dear  son*B  child  (and  as 
dear  to  me  as  my  own  almost)  getting  less 
of  victuals  daily,  as  her  welcome  should 
grow  staler,  and  giving  way  to  her  old 
trick  of  standing  on  the  floor  with  eyes 
shut,  and  with  shut  mouth  to  declare,  I 
won't  eat,  now  you  have  starved  me  so ; " 
and  no  one  in  that  house  with  wit  to  un- 
derstand and  humour  her.  And  then  I 
could  see  her  go  to  bed,  in  a  violent  tem- 
per anyhow;  and  when  the  wind  boxed 
round  to  north,  I  could  hear  her  calling, 
**  Granny." 

This  very  tender  state  of  mind,  and 
sense  of  domestic  memories,  seems  to  have 
drawn  me  (so  far  as  I  can,  in  a  difficult 
case,  remember  it)  towards  a  very  ancient 
inn  having  two  bow-windows.  When  I  en- 
tered no  man  could  be  in  stricter  state  of 
sobrietv :  and  as  if  it  were  yesterday,  I 
remember  ^king  the  price  of  everything. 


The  people  were  even  inclined  to  refoae 
to  draw  anything  in  the  small-liquor  line  for 
a  man  with  so  little  respect  for  trade  as  to 
walk  so  straight  npon  New  Year's  Pay. 
After  a  little  while,  I  made  them  see  that 
this  was  not  so  mnch  my  fault  as  my 
misfortune ;  and  when  I  declared  my  name, 
of  course,  and  my  character  came  forward, 
even  rum-shrub  out  of  a  cask  with  gold- 
en hoops  around  it  scarcely  seemed  to  be 
considered  good  enough  for  me,  Rratia. 
But  throughout  the  whole  of  this,  I  lelt  an 
anxious  and  burning  sense  of  eager  respon- 
sibility, coupled  with  a  strong  desire  to  be 
everywhere  at  once. 

Ri<;ht  early,  to  the  very  utmost  of  my 
recollection,  I  tumbled  into  my  lonely, 
berth,  after  seeing  my  fusil  primed,  and 
praying  to  the  Lord  for  guidance  through 
another  and  a  better  year.  I  had  clean 
sheets,  which  are  my  most  luxurious  gift 
of  feeling ;  and  having  no  room  to  stretch 
my  legs,  or  roll,  I  managed  space  to  yawn, 
and  then  went  off  deliciously.  Now  I  was 
beginning  to  dream  about  the  hole  I  had 
placed  my  money  in  —  a  glever  contriv- 
ance of  my  own,  and  not  ill  the  cuddy  at 
all,  because  the  enemy  might  attack  me 
there — when  a  terrible  fit  of  coughing 
came  and  saved  my  life  by  waking  me. 
The  little  cuddy  was  full  of  smoke  —  parch- 
ing, blinding,  choking  smoke  —  so  thick 
that  I  could  scarcely  sec  the  red  glare  of 
fire  behind  it,  through  the  brattice  of  the 
bulkhead. 

"  Good  Lord,"  I  cried,  "  have  mercy  on 
met  Sure  enough,  I  am  done  for  now. 
And  nobody  ever  will  know  or  care  what 
the  end  was  of  old  Dvo  1  *' 

I  did  not  stop  still  to  say  all  this,  that 
you  may  \>e  quite  sure  of ;  afid  it  argues 
no  small  power  of  speech  that  I  was  able 
to  say  anytliing.  For  with  a  last  desire 
for  life,  and  despairing  resolve  to  try 
again,  I  broke  my  knuckles  against  the 
hatch  which  I  had  made  so  heavy  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  me.  To  go  out 
through  my  door  would  have  been  to  rush 
into  the  fire  itself;  and  what  with  the 
chokinff,  and  the  thickness,  and  the  terror 
of  the  flames  violently  reddening  and  roar- 
ing a  few  feet  away,  I  felt  my  wits  begin- 
ning to  fail  me,  which  of  course  was  cer- 
tain death.  So  I  sate  down  on  a  three- 
legged  stool,  which  was  all  my  furniture ; 
and  for  a  moment  the  rushing  smoke  drew, 
by  some  draught,  otherwhere ;  and  whether 
I  would  or  no,  a  deal  of  my  past  life  came 
up  to  me.  I  wondered  whether  I  might 
have  been  too  hard  sometimes  on  any  one, 
or  whether  I  might  have  forgotten  to  think 
of  the  Lord,  upon  any  Sunday.    And  then 
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my  thonghte  were  elevated  to  the  two 
dear  ohiMren. 

Now  what  do  you  think  happened  to 
me,  when  I  thought  of  those  two  dariines, 
and  the  tears  from  smoke  made  way  for 
the  deep-bom  tears  of  a  noble  heart? 
Why  simply  that  a  flash  of  flame  glanced 
upon  the  iron  crowbar,  wherewith  I  had 
opened  hatch.  I  could  not  have  been  in 
pure  bright  possesision  of  my  Maker's  gifts 
to  me  when  I  chanced,  before  going  to  bed, 
to  lay  that  crowbar  for  my  pillow-case. 
Nevertheless  I  had  done  it  well :  and  in 
<he  stern  perception  of  this  desperate  ex- 
tremity, I  could  not  help  smiling  at  the 
way  I  had  tucked  up  my  head  on  the 
crowbar,  fiut  (though  no  time  is  lost  in 
smiling)  I  had  not  a  moment  to  lose  even 
now,  although  with  my  utmost  wits  all 
awake  and  coughing.  I  prised  the  hatch 
up  in  half  a  moment,  where  it  was  stuck 
in  the  combings;  and  if  ever  a  man  en- 
joyed a  draught,  I  did  so  of  air  that  mo- 
ment. Many  men  might  have  been  fright- 
ened still,  and  not  have  known  what  to  do 
with  themselves.  But  I  assure  you,  in  all 
honour,  that  the  whole  of  my  miod  came 
back  quite  calmly,  when  I  was  out  of 
smothering.  People  may  say  what  they 
like  ;  but  I  know,  after  seeing  every  form 
of  death  (and  you  need  not  laugh  at  me 
very  much,  if  I  even  said  feeling  it)  —  I 
know  no  anguish  to  be  compared  to  the 
sense  of  being  pressed  under  slowly ;  and 
the  soul  with  no  room  to  get  away. 

But  I  was  under  the  good  stars  now, 
and  able  to  think  and  to  look  about ;  and 
though  the  ketch  could  not  last  long,  being 
of  92  tons  only,  I  found  time  enough  to 
kneel  and  thank  my  God  for  His  mercy  to 
me.  There  was  no  ice  in  the  river  now, 
and  to  swim  ashore  would  have  been  but 
little,  except  for  rheumatics  afterwards. 
But  it  seemed  just  as  well  to  escape  even 
these ;  and  having  been  burned  out  at  sea 
before,  I  was  better  enabled  to  mange  it. 
The  whole  of  the  waist  of  the  ketch  was 
in  flames,  curling  and  beginning  now  to 
indulge  their  desire  of  roaring;  but  the 
kindness  of  the  Lord  prevented  wind  from 
blowing.  Had  there  been  only  a  four-knot 
breeze,  you  would  never  have  heard 
of  me  again ;  surely  which  woUld  grieve 
you. 

In  this  very  sad  state  of  mind,  com- 
bined with  a  longing  for  thankfulness,  and 
while  I  was  thinking  about  the  fire  —  to 
say  the  truth,  very  stupidly,  and  wonder- 
ing instead  of  working  —  quite  an  old- 
fashioned  aflair  restored  me  to  my  wits 
and  my  love  of  the  world  again.  This 
was  the  strong  sour  sound  of  the  air,  when 


a  bullet  comes  through  it  hastily,  and  cast- 
ing reproach  upon  what  we  breathe,  for 
its  want  of  a  stronger  activity.  A  man 
had  made  a  shot  at  me,  and  must  have 
been  a  lubber  by  his  want  of  range  and 
common-sense.  Before  I  coul<i  think,  I 
was  all  alive,  and  fit  to  ei^'oy  myself  al- 
most, as  if  it  were  a  fight  with  Frenchmen. 
The  first  thing  I  thought  of  was  the  gun 
lent  to  me  hj  Miss  Carey.  To  rescue  this, 
I  went  down  even  into  the  cuddy  which 
had  so  Litely  proved  my  very  grave  al- 
most :  and  aner  this  I  saw  no  reason  why 
I  should  not  save  my  money,  if  the  Lord 
80  willed  it.  From  a  sense  of  all  the  mis- 
chief even  now  around  me,  I  had  made  a 
clever  hole  in  the  bow-knees  of  the  ketch 
(where  the  wood  lay  thickest),  and  so  had 
plugged  mj  money  up,  with  the  power  to 
count  it  daily.  And  now  in  spite  of  flame, 
and  roar,  and  heat  of  all  the  'midships,  and 
the  spluttering  of  the  rock-powder  bags 
too  wet  to  be  unanimous,  I  made  my 
mind  up  just  to  try  to  save  my  bit  of 
money. 

Because,  although  a  man  may  be  as 
coarse,  and  wicked,  and  vile-hearted,  as 
even  my  very  worst  enemies  are,  he  can- 
not fail  of  getting  on,  and  being  praised, 
and  made  the  best  of,  if  he  only  does  his 
best  to  stick  tight  to  his  money.  There- 
fore having  no  boat  within  reach,  and  the 
'midship  all  aflame,  I  made  a  raft  of  the 
cuddy-hatch,  and  warped  along  by  the 
side  of  the  ketch,  and  purchased  my  cash 
from  its  little  nest ;  and  then  with  a 
thankful  heart,  and  nothing  but  a  pair 
of  breeches  on,  made  the  best  of  my 
way  ashore,  punting  myself  with  a  broken 
oar. 

This  desire  to  sacrifice  me  ^without  the 
trouble  even  taken  to  count  what  my  val- 
ue was^,  gave  me  such  a  sense  of  shock, 
and  ot  spreading  abroad  everywhere, 
without  any  knowledge  left  of  what  might 
have  become  of  me,  and  the  subject  liable 
to  be  dropped,  if  ever  entered  into  by  a 
Jolly  Crowner,  and  a  junr  glad  to  please 
him,  thiatfor  the  moment  I  sate  down  upon 
a  shelf  of  clay,  until  the  wet  came  through 
my  want  of  clothes.  Suddenly  this  roused 
me  up  to  make  another  trial  for  the  sake 
of  my  well-accustomed  and  familiar  suit 
of  clothes,  so  well  beloved ;  also  even  my 
Sunday  atyle,  more  striking  but  less  com- 
fort'ible ;  in  lack  of  which  the  world  could 
never  have  gone  on  in  our  neighbourhood. 
Therefore  I  ran  to  my  little  punt,  and 
pushed  off,  and  was  just  in  time  to  save 
my  kit,  with  a  little  singeing. 

The  ketch  burned  down  to  the  water's 
edge,  and  then  a  rough  tide  came  up  and 
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Mnk  her,  leariDg  me  in  a  bitter  plight,  and 
for  some  time  quite  uncertain  how  to  face 
the  future.  From  knowledge  of  the  Par- 
son's style  of  treating  simitar  cases,  I  felt 
it  to  be  a  most  likely  thing  that  1  should 
be  charged  with  firing  her,  robbing  her, 
and  concealing  booty.  And  this  injustice 
added  to  tlie  bitterness  of  my  close  escape. 

It  is  no  use."  I  said  aloud ;  it  u  useless 
to  contend  with  him.  lie  has  sold  himself 
to  Satan,  and  thank  God  I  have  no  chance 
with  him."  Therefore  by  the  time  tlie  lire 
had  created  some  dinturbance  in  the  cot- 
tage bedrooms,  I  had  got  my  clothing  on, 
in  a  decent  though  hasty  manner,  and 
slipped  into  a  little  wood  with  my  spy- 
glass, happily  saved  and  resolved  to 
watch  what  happened  in  among  the  bump- 
kins. 

These  came  down,  and  stared  and 
gawked,  and  picked  up  bits  of  singed 
spars,  and  so  on,  and  laid  down  the  law  to 
one  another,  and  fought  for  the  relics,  and 
thought  it  hard  that  no  man's  body  was  to 
be  found  with  clothes  on.  I  saw  them 
linnting  for  me,  up  and  down  the  river 
channel,  with  a  desperate  ignorance  of 
tide  (although  living  so  close  to  it),  and 
I  did  not  like  to  have  my  body  hunted  for 
like  that.  But  I  repressed  all  finer  feel- 
ings, as  a  superior  man  must  do,  and 
chewed  the  tip  of  a  bullock's  tongue, 
which  luckily  was  in  my  waistooat-pocket 
ready  for  great  emergency ;  and  which  if 
a  man  keeps  going  on  with,  he  may  go 
like  the  great  £lijah  forty  days,  and 
feel  no  hunger.  At  least  f  have  heard 
so,  and  can  believe  it,  having  seen  men 
who  told  me  so;  but  I  would  rather 
have  it  proved  by  another  man's  experi- 
ence. 

While  I  was  looking  on  at  these  things, 
down  came  Parson  Chowne  himself,  in  a 
happy  mood,  and  riding  the  black  mare, 
now  brought  out  of  dock  again.  The 
country  folk  all  fell  away  from  their  hope 
of  stealing  something,  and  laid  fingers  to 
their  hats,  being  afraid  to  talk  of  him.  He, 
however,  did  no  more  than  sign  to  the  serv- 
ing-man behind  him  to  acknowledge  com- 
pliments ( which  wft#  outside  his  own  cus- 
tom), and  then  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse 
and  galloped  right  and  len  through  the  lot 
of  them.  In  my  anxiety  to  learn  what 
this  dreadful  man  was  up  to,  I  slipped 
down  through  the  stubs  of  the  wood, 
where  the  faggot-cutters  had  lateljr  been 
at  work,  gliding  even  upon  mj  jersey, 
because  of  the  Parson's  piercing  eyes 
and  there  in  the  ditch  I  found  some 
shelter,  and  spied  through  a  bushy  breast- 
work. 


**No  more  than.  I  expected,**  bo  cried 
**from  what  I  have  seen  of  the  fellow;-  bi 
has  fired  the  ship,  and  run  away  with  all  he 
could  lay  hands  on.  As  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace  I  offer  ten  pounds  reward  for  David 
Llewellyn,  brought  before  roe  aliTe  or 
dead.  Is  there  one  of  you  rantipoles  can 
row?  Oh,  you  can.  Take  this  &hillin«r. 
and  be  off  with  that  big  thiers  ierry- 
boat,  and  leave  it  at  Sam  Tueker's  ship- 
yard, in  the  name  of  the  Reverend  StoyU 
Chowne.'* 

It  went  to  my  heart  that  none  of  the  peo- 
ple to  whom  I  had  been  so  good  and  kind  ** 
—  to  use  pretty  Bardie's  phrase  —  now 
had  the  courage  to  stand  up.  and  say  that 
my  character  was  most  noble,  and  claim 
back  my  boat  for  me.  Instead  of  that, 
they  all  behaved  as  if  I  had  never  ferried 
them ;  and  the  ingratitude  of  the  yoang 
women  made  me  long  to  be  in  Wales 
again.  Because,  you  may  say  what  you 
like ;  but  the  first  point  in  our  people  is 
gratitude. 

or  course,"  cried  Chowne,  and  his 
voice,  though  gently  used,  came  down  the 
wind  like  a  bell ;  "  of  course,  good  people, 
you  have  not  found  the  corpse  of  that 
wretched  villain." 

Us  would  giv'  un  up,  glad  enongh. 
if  us  only  gat  the  loock,  for  tau  shill- 
ing, your  fi]iverance.  Lave  aloun  tan 
poond.*' 

When  that  miserable  miser  said  a  thing 
so  low  as  that,  ray  very  flesh  crept  on  my 
bones,  and  my  inmost  heart  was  sick  with 
being  made  so  very  little  of^  To  myself  I 
always  had  a  proper  sense  of  estimation : 
and  to  be  put  at  this  low  figure  made  me 
doubt  of  everything.  However,  I  came  to 
feel,  after  a  bit,  that  this  is  one  of  the 
trials  which  all  good  men  must  put  up 
with :  neither  would  a  common  man  find 
his  corpse  worth  ten  pounds  sterling. 

Betwixt  my  sense  of  public  value  (a  de- 
finite sum,  at  any  rate)  and  imagination  of 
what  my  truly  natural  abilities  might  lead 
me  to,  if  properly  neglected,  I  found  it  a 
blessed  hard  thing  to  lie  quiet  until  dark 
and  then  slip  out.  And  the  more  so  be- 
cause my  stock  of  food  was  all  consumtnl 
by  middle  day ;  and  before  the  sun  went 
down,  hunger  of  a  great  sb  :pe  and  si&' 
arose  and  raged  within  me.  This  is  al- 
ways difficult  to  discipline  or  to  reason 
with ;  and  to  men  of  the  common  order  it 
suggests  great  violence.  To  me  it  did 
nothing  of  that  kind,  but  led  me  into  a 
little  shop,  where  I  paid  my  money,  and 
got  my  loaf.  My  flint  and  steel  and  t'n- 
der-box  lay  in  my  pocket  handy.  The*e  I 
felt  and  felt  again,  and  went  into  tbt 
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woods  and  thonglit.  and  found  that  even 
want  of  food  had  failed  to  give  me  a 
thorough-going  and  consistent  appetite. 
Because,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life, 
I  had  shaped  a  strong  resolve,  and  sworn 
to  the  Lord  concerning  it —  to  commit  a 
downright  crime,  and  one  which  I  might 
be  hanged  for.  Although  every  one  who 
has  entered  into  my  sufferings  and  my 
dignity,  must  perceive  how  right  I  was. 
and  would  never  inform  against  me,  I  will 
only  say  that  on  Saturday  evening  Parson 
Chowne  had  fourteen  ricks,  and  on  Sun- 
day morning  he  had  none,  and  might  be- 
gin to  understand  the  feelings  of  the 
many  farmers  who  had  been  treated  thus 
by  him.  Right  gladly  would  I  have  beheld 
his  face  (so  rigid  and  contemptuous  at 
other  people's  trouble)  when  he  should 
come  to  contemplate  his  own  works  thus 
brought  home  to  him.  But  I  could  not 
find  a  hedge  thick  enough  to  screen  me 
from  his  terrible  piercing  eyes. 

This  little  bit  of  righteous  action  made  a 
stir,  you  may  be  sure,  because  it  was  so  con- 
trary to  the  custom  of  the  neighbourhood. 
Although  I  went  to  see  this  fire,  I  took  the 
finet^t  care  to  leave  no  evidence  behind  me ; 
and  even  turned  my  bits  of  toggery  inside 
out  at  starting.  But  there  was  a  general 
Kense  in  among  these  people,  that  only  a 
foreigner  could  have  dared  to  fly  in  the 
Parson's  face  so.  1  waited  long  enough  to 
catch  the  turn  of  the  public  feeling,  and 
finding  it  set  hard  against  me,  my  fort- 
most  thought  was  the  love  of  home. 

Keeping  this  in  view,  and  being  pressed 
almost  beyond  bearing  now,  with  no  cer- 
tainty, moreover,  as  to  warrants  coming 
out,  and  the  people  looking  strangely, 
every  time  they  met  me,  I  could  have  no 
peace  until  I  saw  the  beautiful  young  lady, 
and  to  her  told  everything.  You  should 
have  seen  her  eyes  and  cheeks,  as  well  as 
the  way  her  heart  went;  and  the  pride 
with  which  she  gathered  all  her  meaning 
up  to  speak ;  even  after  I  had  told  her  how 
the  ricks  would  burn  themselves. 

**  You  dear  old  Davy,"  she  said,  "I  never 
thought  you  had  so  much  courage.  You 
are  the  very  bravest  man  —  but  stop,  did 
you  burn  the  whole  of  them  ?  " 

**  Every  one  burned  itself  your  ladyship ; 
I  saw  the  ashes  dying  down,  and  his  sum- 
mer-house as  well  took  fire,  through  the 
mischief  of  the  wind,  and  all  his  winter  stock 

of  wood,  and  his  tool-house,  and  his  " 

"Any  more,  any  more,  old  David?" 
"  Yes,  your  ladyship,  his  cow-house  after 
the  cows  were  all  set  free,  and  his  new 
cart-shed  fifty  feet  long,  also  his  carpen- 
ter's shop,  and  his  cider-press." 


"  You  are  the  very  best  man,"  she  an- 
swered, with  her  beautiful  eyes  full  upon 
me,  "  that  I  have  seen,  since  I  was  a  child. 
I  must  think  what  to  do  for  you.  Did 
you  hum  anything  more,  old  Davy  Y  " 

"  The  fire  did,  your  ladyship,  three  large 
barns,  and  a  thing  they  call  a  '  liuhay ; ' 
also  the  granary,  and  the  meal-house,  and 
the  apple-room,  and  the  churn-room,  and 
only  missed  the  dairy  by  a  little  na^ty 
slant  of  wind." 

**  What  a  good  thing  you  have  done ! 
Tliere  is  scarcely  any  man  I  know,  that 
would  have  shown  such  courage.  Mr. 
Llewellyn,  is  there  anything  in  my  power 
to  do  for  you?" 

Nothing  could  have  pleased  me  more 
than  to  find  this  fair  young  lady  rejoicing 
in  this  generous  manuer  at  the  Parsou's 
misadventure,  .^.nd  her  delight  in  the 
contemplation  made  me  almost  feel  re- 
pentance at  the  delicate  forbearance  of  the 
flames  from  the  Rectory  itself.  But  I 
could  not  help  reflocting  how  intense  an  i 
bitter  must  be  this  young  harmless  crea- 
ture's wrong  received  and  dwelling  in  her 
mind,  ere  she  could  find  pleasure  from 
wild  havoc  and  destruction. 

"  There  is  one  thing  you  can  do,"  I  an- 
swered very  humbly;  **  and  it  is  my  only 
chance  to  escape,  from  mi.^construction.  I 
never  thought,  at  my  time  of  life,  to  be- 
gin life  so  again.  But  I  am  now  a  home- 
less man,  burned  out  of  my  latent  refui^e, 
and  with  none  to  care  for  me.  Perhap;  I 
may  be  taken  up  to-morrow,  or  the  next 
day.  And  with  such  a  man  against  me,  it 
must  bnd  in  hanging." 

*'  I  never  heard  such  a  thing,"  she  said  : 
"  he  tries  to  burn  you  in  your  bed,  after 
blowing  you  up,  and  doing  his  very  best 
to  drown  you ;  and  then  you  are  to  be 
hanged  because  there  is  a  bonfire  on  his 
premises  I  It  is  impossible,  Mr.  Llewellyn, 
to  think  twice  of  such  a  thing." 

"Your  ladyship  may  be  right,"  I  an- 
swered; "and  in  the  case  of  some  one 
else,  reasoning  would  convince  me.  But 
now  if  I  even  stop  to  think  twice,  it  will 
lead  to  handcufls;  and  handcufls  lead  to 
halter."  ^ 

At  this  she  began  to  be  frightened 
much,  and  her  fright  grew  worse,  as  I  de- 
scribed the  unpleasantness  of  hanging; 
how  I  had  helped  myself  to  run  up  nine 
good  men  at  the  yard-arm.  And  a  fine 
thing,  for  their  souls,  no  doubt,  to  stop 
them  from  more  mischief,  and  let  them  go 
up  while  the  Lord  might  think  that  other 
men  had  injured  them. 

"Your  ladyship,"  I  began  again,  when  I 
saw  all  her  delicate  colour  ebbing ;  "  it  is 
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not  fbr  a  poor  hunted  man  to  dare  to  beg 
a  favour." 

"  Oh  yes,  it  is,  it  is,"  she  cried ;  **  that  is 
the  very  time  to  do  it.  Anything  in  my 
power,  David,  after  all  you  have  done  for 
me. 

"  Then  all  that  I  want  of  vour  ladyship 
is  to  get  me  rated  aboard  of  Captain 
Drake  Bampflyde's  ship." 

She  coloured  op  so  clearly  that  I  was 
compelled  to  look  away:  and  then  she 
said  — 

**  How  do  you  know  —  I  mean  who  can 
have  told  you  that  —  but  are  you  not  too 
—  perhaps  a  little      ■  ^* 

**Too  old,  your  ladyship?  Not  a  day. 
r  am  worth  half-a-dozen  of  those  young 
chips  who  have  got  no  bones  to  their  legs 
yet.  And  as  for  shooting,  if  his  Honour 
wants  a  man  to  train  a  cannon,  I  can  hit 
a  marlinspike  with  a  round-nhot,  at  a 
mile  and  a  half^  as  soon  as  I  learn  the 
windage." 

For  I  knew  by  this  time  that  Captain 
Bampfylde*s  ship,  the  Alcestis,  was  in  re- 
serve, as  a  feeder,  for  the  Royal  Navy,  to 
catch  young  hands  and  train  them  to  some 
know  ledge  of  sea-life,  and  smartness,  and 
the  styles  of  gunnery.  And  who  could 
teach  them  these  things  better  than  a  vet- 
eran like  me  ? 

Miss  Carey  smiled  at  my  conceit,  as  per- 
haps she  considered  it ;  "  Well,  Davy,  if 
you  can  fire  a  gun,  as  well  as  you  can  a 
hay-rick  " 

*♦  No  more,  your  ladyship,  I  beseech  you. 
Even  walls  like  these  have  ears ;  and  every 
time  I  see  my  shadow,  I  take  it  for  a  oon- 
stable.  I  am  sure  there  are  two  men 
after  me  —  " 

"  Have  you  then  two  shadows  ?  '*  she 
asked,  in  her  peculiar  pleasant  way:  "at 
any  rate  no  one  will  dare  to  meddle  with 
you,  or  any  of  us,  I  should  hope,  in  the 
Grenerars  own  house.  Come  in  here.  I 
expect,  or  at  least  I  think,  there  is  some 
prospect  of  a  boat  from  the  Alcestis  com- 
mg  up  the  river  this  very  evening.  Per- 
haps you  have  some  baggage." 

"No,  your  ladyship,  not  a  bit.  They 
burned  me  out  of  all  of  it.  But  I  saved 
some  money  kindly,  by  special  grace  of 
God,  at  the  loss  of  all  ray  leg-hair." 

I  ought  not  to  have  said  that,  I  knew, 
directly  after  uttering  it,  to  a  young  lady 
who  could  not  yet  be  up  to  things  of  that 
kind. 

CHAPTER  XLI. 
THE  BIGHT  MAN  IK  THB  BIGHT  PLACB. 

The  very  next  day,  T  was  afloat  as  a  sea- 
man of  the  Royal  Navy  of  the  United  King- 


dom. None  bat  a  sailor  can  imagine  wkak 
I  felt  and  what  I  thought.  Here  for  years 
I  had  been  adrift  from  the  very  work  God 
shaped  me  for,  wrecked  before  my  time  by 
undue  violence  of  a  Frenchman.  AUo  I 
had  bred  my  son  up  to  supply  my  place  a 
little ;  and  a  very  noble  fellow,  though  be 
could  not  handle  cutlash  or  lay  gun  as  I 
had  done.  But  he  might  have  oome  to  it 
if  he  ever  had  como  to  my  own  time  of  life. 
This  however  had  been  cut  short  by  the 
will  of  Providence ;  and  now  I  felt  bound 
to  make  good  for  it.  Only  one  thin^ 
grieved  me,  viz.,  to  find  the  war  declining. 
This  went  to  my  heart  the  more,  because 
our  navy  had  not  done  according  to  its  an- 
cient fame,  anywhere  but  at  (Gibraltar  and 
with  Admiral  Kodney,  in  the  year  before  I 
rejoined  it.  Off  the  coast  of  America, 
things  I  could  not  bear  to  hear ;  also  the 
loss  of  the  Royal  Greorge,  the  capture  of 
the  Leeward  Islands,  and  of  Minorca  by  the 
French ;  and  even  a  British  sloop  of  war 
taken  by  a  French  corvette.  Such  things 
moved  me  to  the  marrow,  after  all  I  had 
seen  and  done ;  and  all  our  ship's  company 
understood  that  I  returned  to  the  service 
in  the  hope  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  This  re- 
claiming  of  me  to  the  thing  that  I  was 
meant  for  took  les^  time  than  I  might  uie 
to  bring  a  gun  to  its  bearings.  That  beau- 
tiful Miss  Carey  managed  everything  with 
Captain  Dr&ke,  and  in  less  than  fifty  kisses 
they  had  settled  my  affairs.  I  could  have 
no  more  self-respect,  if  I  said  another  word. 

But  the  King  and  the  nation  won  the 
entire  benefit  of  this.  It  came  to  pass  that 
I  was  made  a  second  instructor  in  gunnery, 
with  an  entire  new  kit  found  me,  and  six 
and-two-pence  a-week  appointed,  together 
with  second  right  to  sticks  fork  into  the 
boiler.  Of  course  I  could  not  have  won 
all  this  by  favour;  but  Showed  merit.  It 
had  however  been  allowed  me,  under  an 
agreement  (just  enough,  yet  brought  about 
by  special  love  of  justice)  that  I  should  re- 
ceive a  month  ashore  at  Newton-Nottage, 
in  the  course  of  the  spring,  whenever  it 
might  suit  our  cruising.  My  private  affairs 
demanded  this ;  as  well  as  love  of  neigh- 
bours, and  strong  desire  to  let  them  know 
how  much  they  oueht  to  make  of  me. 

How  1  disdained  my  rod  and  pole,  and 
the  long-shore  life  and  the  lubberly  ways, 
when  I  felt  once  more  the  bounding  of  the 
open  water,  the  spring  of  the  buoyant  tim- 
bers answering  every  movement  gallantly, 
the  generous  vehemence  of  the  canvas,  and 
the  noble  freedom  of  the  ocean  winds 
around  us  1  The  rush  up  a  liquid  moun- 
tain, and  the  sway  on  the  balance  of  the 
world,  then  the  plunge  into  the  valley,  al- 
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moot  out  of  the  sight  of  God,  though  we 
feel  Him  hovering  over  us.  While  the 
heart  leaps  with  the  hope  of  yet  more  glo- 
rious things  to  come — the  wild  delight,  the 
rase,  suspense,  and  majesty  of  battle. 

Nothing  vexed  rae  now  so  much  as  to 
hear  from  private  people,  and  even  from 
the  public  sailors,  tnat  the  nation  wanted 
peace.  No  nation  ever  should  want  peace, 
until  it  has  thorouehlv  thrashed  the  other, 
or  is  bound  by  wicked  luck  to  knock  under 
hopelessly.  And  neither  of  those  things 
had  befallen  England  at  this  period.  But 
I  have  not  skill  enough  to  navigate  in  poli- 
tics. And  before  we  had  been  long  at  sea, 
we  spoke  a  full-rigged  ship  from  Hamburg, 
which  had  touched  at  Falmouth ;  and  two 
Grerman  boys,  in  training  for  the  British 
Navy,  let  us  know  that  peace  was  signed 
between  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain, 
as  nearly  as  might  be  on  Valentine's  Day 
of  the  year  1788.  A  sad  and  hard  thing 
we  found  to  believe  it,  and  impossible  to 
be  pleased  after  such  practice  of  gunnery. 

Nevertheless  it  was  true  enough,  and 
confirmed  by  another  ship ;  and  now  a  new 
Ministrv  was  in  office  under  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Fox,  doubtless  of  that  nature  also, 
ready  always  to  run  to  earth.  Nothing 
more  could  be  hoped  except  to  put  up  with 
all  degradation.  A  handful  of  barbarous 
fellows,  wild  in  the  woods  and  swamps  of 
America^  most  of  them  sent  from  this  home- 
country  through  their  contempt  of  disci- 
pline, fellows  of  this  sort  had  been  able 
(mainly  by  skulking  and  shirking  fight)  to 
elude  and  get  the  better  of  His  Britannic 
Mi^esty's  forces,  and  pretend  to  set  up  on 
their  own  account,  as  if  they  could  ever  get 
on  so.  No  one  who  sees  these  things  as 
clearly  as  I  saw  them  then  and  there,  can 
doubt  as  to  the  call  I  felt  to  rejoin  the 
Roval  Navy. 

Of  course  I  could  not  dream  that  now 
there  was  rising  in  a  merchant-ship  cap- 
tured from  the  Frenchmen,  and  fitted  with 
two  dozen  guns,  a  British  Captain  such  as 
never  had  been  seen  before,  nor  will  ever 
be  again ;  and  whose  skill  and  daring  left 
the  Frenchmen  one  hope  only  —  to  run 
ashore,  and  stay  there. 

However,  not  to  dwell  too  long  on  the 
noblest  and  purest  motives,  it  did  not  take 
me  quite  three  weeks  to  supersede  the  first 
instructor,  and  to  get  him  sent  ashore,  and 
find  myself  hoisted  into  his  berth,  with  a 
rise  of  two-and-two  per  week.  This  gave 
me  eight-and-fourpence,  with  another  stripe 
on  my  right  arm,  and  what  was  far  more 
to  the  purpose,  atdded  greatly  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  British  Navy.  Because  the 
man  was  very  well,  or  at  any  rate  well 


enough,  in  his  way  and  in  his  manners, 
and  quite  worth  his  wag^s ;  but  to  see  him 
train  a  gun,  ai^  to  call  him  first  Instructor  t 
Captain  Barapfylde  saw,  in  twenty  minutes, 
that  I  could  snoot  this  fine  fellow's  head 
off,  unwilling  as  I  was  to  give  offence,  and 
delicate  about  priming.  And  all  the  men 
felt  at  once  the  power  of  a  practised  hand 
set  over  them.  I  saw  that  the  Navy  had 
fallen  back  very  much  in  the  matter  of 
gunnery,  in  the  time  of  the  twenty  years, 
or  so,  since  I  had  been  Gun-captain ;  and 
it  came  into  my  head  to  show  them  many 
things  forgotten.  The  force  of  nature  car- 
ried rae  into  this  my  proper  position ;  and 
the  more  rapidly,  because  it  happened  to 
occur  to  me  that  here  was  the  very  man 
pointed  out  as  it  were  by  the  hand  of  Prov- 
idence, for  Parson  Chowne  to  blow  up  next. 
Our  Captain  had  the  very  utmost  confi- 
dence that  could  be  in  him,  and  he  stood 
on  his  legs  with  a  breadth  that  spoke  to 
the  strength  of  his  constitution ;  a  man  of 
enduring  gravity.  Also  his  weight  was 
such  that  the  Parson  never  could  manage 
to  blow  him  up,  with  anv  powder  as  yet 
admitted  into  the  Royal  Dockyards.  I 
liked  this  man.  and  I  let  him  know  it ;  but 
I  Ehought  it  better  for  him  to  serve  his 
country  on  shore  a  little,  after  being  so 
long  afloat;  if  (as  I  put  it  to  his  con- 
science) he  could  keep  from  poaching,  and 
from  firing  stackyards,  or  working  danger- 
ous ferries.  He  told  me  that  he  had  no 
temptation  towards  what  I  had  mentioned ; 
but  on  the  other  hand  felt  inclined,  after 
so  many  years  at  sea,  to  have  a  family  of 
his  own ;  and  a  wife,  if  found  consistent. 
This  I  assured  him  I  could  manage ;  and 
in  a  few  words  did  so  ;  asking  for  nothing 
more  on  his  part  than  entire  confidence. 
My  nature  commanded  this  from  him ;  and 
we  settled  to  exchange  our  duties  in  a 
pleasant  manner.  I  gave  him  introduction 
to  the  liveliest  of  the  farmers*  daughters, 
telling  him  what  their  names  were.  And 
being  over-full  of  money,  he  paid  me  half- 
a-crown  apiece,  for  thirteen  girls  to  whom 
I  gave  him  letters  of  commendation.  This 
was  far  too  cheap,  with  all  of  them  hand- 
somer than  he  had  any  right  to ;  and  three 
of  them  only  daughters,  and  two  with  no 
more  than  grandmothers.  But  I  love  to 
help  a  fellow-sailor  ;  and  thus  I  got  rid  of 
him.  For  our  Captain  had  the  utmost 
faith  in  this  poor  man's  discretion,  and  had 
thought,  before  I  said  it,  of  laying  him  up 
at  Narnton  Court,  to  keep  a  general  look- 
out, because  his  eyes  were  failing.  I  did 
not  dare  to  offer  more  opinion  than  was 
asked  for,  but  it  struck  me  that  if  Parson 
Chowne  had  been  too  clever  for  David 
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Llewellyn,  and  made  the  place  too  hot  for 
him,  he  was  not  likely  to  be  outwitted  by 
Naval  Instructor  Heaviside.  • 

However,  I  could  not  see  much  occasion 
for  Chowne  to  contiuue  his  plots  any 
longer,  or  even  to  keep  watcn  on  the 
house,  unless  it  were  from  jealousy  of  our 
Captain's  visits.  As  far  as  any  one  might 
fathom  that  unfathomable  Pareion,  he  had 
two  principal  ends  in  view.  The  first  was 
to  get  possession  of  Miss  Carey  and  all  her 
property,  by  making  her  Mrs.  Chowne, 
No.  4;  the  second,  which  would  help  him 
towards  the  firf^t,  was  to  keep  up  against 
poor  Captain  Drake  the  horrible  charge 
of  having  killed  those  two  children,  whose 
burial  had  been  seen  as  before  related. 
And  here  I  may  mention  what  I  had  for- 
gotten, through  entire  want  of  vindictive 
frsling  —  to  wit,  that  I  had,  as  a  matter  of 
duty,  contrived  to  thrash  very  heavily 
both  of  those  fellows  on  Braunton  Bur- 
rows, who  had  been  spying  on  Namton 
Court,  and  committed  such  outrage^ 
against  me.  Without  doing  this,  I  could 
not  have  left  the  county  conscientiously. 

And  now  on  board  the  Alcestis,  a  rat^ 
tling  fine  frigate  of  44  guns,  it  gave  me  i)0 
small  pleasure  to  find  that  (although  the 
gunnery  practice  was  not  so  ^ood  as  I  was 
accustomed  to),  in  sean[ianship,  and  disci- 
pline, and  general  smartness,  there  was 
little  to  be  reasonably  complained  of ;  es- 
pecially when  it  was  borne  in  mind  what 
our  s  <ecial  duty  was,  and  why  we  were 
kept  in  commission  when  so  many  other 
ships  were  paid  ofi^  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  war.  tip  to  that  time  the  Alcestis 
bad  orders  to  cruise  off  the  western  coasts, 
not  only  on  account  of  some  French  pri- 
vateers which  had  made  mischief  with  our 
shipping,  but  also  as  a  draft-ship  for  re- 
ceiving and  training  batches  of  young 
hands,  who  were  transferred,  as  occasion 
offered,  to  Halifax,  or  the  West  Indies 
station.  And  now  as  the  need  for  new 
forces  ceased,  Captain  Drake  was  begin- 
ning to  expect  orders  for  Spithead  to  dis- 
charge. Instead  of  that,  however,  the  Ad- 
miralty had  determined  to  employ  thi^ 
ship,  which  had  done  so  mucn  in  the 
way  of  education,  for  the  more  thorough  i 
settlement  of  a  question  upon  which  they 
differed  from  the  general  opinion  of  the 
Navy,  and  especially  of  the  Ordnance 
Board.  This  was  concerning  the  value  of 
a  new  kind  of  artillery  invented  by  a 
clever  Scotchman,  and  called  a  "  Carron- 1 
ade,"  because  it  was  cast  at  certain  iron- 1 
works  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Carron.  I 
This  gun  is  now  so  thoroughly  well  known  I 
and  approved,  and  has  done  so  much  to 


help  OS  to  our  recent  triumphs,  thst  I  need 
not  stop  to  describe  it,  although  at  first  H 
greatly  puzzled  me.  It  was  so  short,  and 
light,  and  handy,  and  of  such  large  caliber, 
moreover  with  a  great  chamber  for  the  pow- 
der, such  as  a  mortar  has,  that  at  first  it 
quite  upset  me,  knowing  that  I  must  ap- 

rsar  familiar,  yet  not  being  so.  However, 
kept  in  the  background,  and  nodded  and 
shook  my  head  so  that  every  one  miaun- 
derstood  me  difierently. 

That  night  I  arose  and  studied  it,  and 
resolved  to  back  it  up,  because  only  Captain 
Drake  was  in  its  favour,  and  the  first  lieu- 
tenant. Heaviside  was  against  it  strongly, 
although  he  said  that  six  months  ago  the 
Itainbow,  an  old  44,  being  refitted  with 
nothing  else  but  oarronades  of  large  cali- 
ber, h^  created  such  terror  in  a  Trench 
ship  of  almost  equal  force,  that  she  fired  a 
broadside  of  honour,  and  then  surrendered 
to  the  Rainbow.  But  to  come  back  to  our 
Alcestis,  at  the  time  I  was  promoted  to 
first  place  in  gunnery.  Over  and  above 
her  proper  armament  of  long  guns,  eigh- 
teen and  twelve  pounders,  she  carried  oo 
the  quarter-deck  six  24-pounder  carro«i- 
ades,  and  two  of  18  in  the  forecastle.  So 
that  in  truth  she  had  fifty-two  guns,  and 
was  a  match  in  weight  and  metal  for  a 
French  ship  of  sixty  guns,  as  at  that  time 
fitted.  Afterwards  it  was  otherwise ;  and 
their  artillery  outweighed  ours,  as  much  aa 
a  true  Briton  outweighs  them. 

Now  Naval  Instructor  Mr.  Llewellyn 
had  such  a  busy  time  of  it,  and  was  foand 
so  indispensable  on  board  the  Alcestis, 
that  I  do  assure  you  they  eould  not  spare 
him  for  even  a  glimpse  of  old  ^ewton- 
Nottage,  until  the  beginning  of  the  month 
of  May.  But  as  I  always  find  that  people 
become  loose  in  their  sense  of  duty,  unless 
girt  up  well  with  money  (even  as  the  an- 
cients u»ed  to  carry  their  cash  in  their 
girdles),  I  had  taken  advantage  of  a  run 
ashore  at  Pembroke,  to  send  our  excellent 
Parson  Lougher  a  letter  containing  a  £5 
note,  as  well  as  a  few  words  about  my 
present  position,  authority,  and  estimation. 
I  trusted  to  him  as  a  gentleman  not  to 
speak  of  those  last  matters  to  any  untrust- 
I  worthy  person  whatever ;  because  there 
would  be  six  months'  pension  falling  due 
to  me  at  Swansea,  at  the  very  time  of 
writing ;  and  which  of  course  I  meant  to 
have;  for  my  zeal  in  overlooking  my 
wound  could  not  replace  me  unwounded, 
j  I  trow.  But  knowing  our  government  to 
I  be  thoroughly  versed  in  every  form  of 
stinginess  and  peculation  (which  was  sure 
I  to  be  doubled  now  a  Fox  was  in),  I 
thought  that  they  might  even  have  the 
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dishonesty  to  deny  me  ray  paltry  pittance 
on  account  of  ancient  merit  and  great  val- 
onr,  upon  the  shabby  plea  that  now  I  was 
on  full  pay  again !   They  would  have  done 
eo,  I  do  believe,  if  their  own  clumsy  and 
careless  ways  had  allowed  them  to  get 
scent  of  it.   But  they  do  things  so  stupid- 
ly, that  a  clever  man  need  nerer  allow 
them  to  commit  roguery  upon  him.  And 
by  means  of  discreet  action,  I  was  enabled 
for  fourteen  years,  to  draw  the  pension  I 
had  won  so  nobly,  as  well  as  the  pay  I  was 
earning  so  grandly.    However,  these  are 
trifles.  The  £5  note%ras  for  Mother  Jones, 
to  help  our  Bunny  with  spring-clothes,  and ; 
to  lay  out  at  her  descretion  for  my  grand- 
child's benefit,  supposing  (as  I  must  needs 
suppose)  that  Churchwarden  Morgan,  in 
face  of  his  promise,  would  refuse  indig- 
nantly to  accept  a  farthing  for  the  child's 
nonriRhment.    He  disappointed  me  how- 
ever, by  accepting  four  pound  ten,  and 
Mrs:  Jones  was  anite  upset;  for  eyen 
Bunny  never  could  have  eaten  that  much 
in  the  time.   Charles  was  a  worthy  man 
enough  (as  undertakers  always  are),  but 
it  W4f»  said  that  he  could  not  do  according 
to  his  lights,  when  fancy  broutrht  bis  wife 
across  them.   Poor  Mother  Jones  was  so 
put  out,  that  she  quite  forgot  what  she 
wa-^  doing  until  she  hivd  spent  the  ten 
shillings  of  change  in  drawers  for  her  mid- 
dle children.    And  so  poor  Bunny  got 
nothing  at  all ;  nor  even  did  poorer  Bardie. 
For  this  little  dear  1  had  begged  to  be 
bought,  for  the  sake  of  her  vast  imagina- 
tion, nothing  less  than  a  two-shilling  doll, 
joi.ited  both  at  knee  and  elbow,  as  the 
Dutchmen  turn  them  out.   It  was  to  be 
naked  (like  Parson  Chowne's  folk),  but 
with  the  girls  at  the  well  stirred  up  to 
make  it  more  becoming.     And  then 
Mother  Jones  was  to  go  to  Sker,  and  in 
my  name  present  it. 

All  things  fail,  unless  a  man  himself  goes 
and  look»  after  them.  And  so  my  £5  note 
did;  and  when  I  was  able  to  follow  it, 
complaint  was  too  late,  as  usual.  But  you 
should  have  seen  the  village  on  the  day 
when  our  Captain  Drake  —  a^^  we  delighted 
to  call  him  —  found  himself  for  the  first 
time  able  to  carry  out  his  old  promise  to 
me,  made  beneath  the  very  eyes  of  his 
true  love,  Isabel.  The  thought  of  this  had 
long  been  chafing  in  between  his  sense  of 
honour,  and  of  duty  set  before  him  by  the 
present  Naval  Board.  And  but  for  his 
own  deeper  troubles,  though  I  did  my 
best  for  ease,  he  must  have  felt  discomfort 
If  I  chose,  I  could  give  many  tokens  of 
what  he  thought  of  me,  not  expressed,  nor 
even  hinted;  yet  to  my  mind  palpable. 


But  as  long  as  our  Navy  lasts,  no  man  will 
dare  to  intrude  on  his  Captain. 

Be  it  enough,  and  it  was  enough,  that 
his  Majesty's  44-gun  ship  Alcestis  brought 
up,  as  near  as  her  draught  allowed,  to 
Porthcawl  Point,  on  the  5th  of  May  1783. 
This  was  by  no  means  my  desire,  because 
it  went  against  my  nature  to  exhibit  any 
grandeur.  And  I  felt  in  my  heart  tiie 
most  warm  desire  that  Master  Alexander 
Macraw  might  happen  to  be  from  home 
that  day.  Nothing  could  have  gf  ieved  me 
more,  than  for  a  man  of  that  small  nature 
to  behold  me  stepping  up  in  my  liandsome 
uniform,  with  all  the  oars  saluting  me,  and 
the  second  lieutenant  in  the  stern-sheets 
crying,  "  Farewell,  Mr.  David  !  **  also 
officership  marked  upon  every  piece  of  my 
clothes  in  sight ;  and  the  dignity  of  my 
bearing  not  behind  any  one  of  them.  But 
as  my  evil  luck  would  have  it,  there  was 
poor  Sandy  Mac  himself,  and  more  half- 
starved  than  ever.  Such  is  the  largeness 
of  my  nature,  that  I  sank  all  memory  of 
wrongs,  and  upon  his  touching  his  hat  to 
me  I  gave  him  an  order  for  a  turbot,  inas- 
much as  my  clothes  were  now  too  good, 
and  my  time  too  valuable,  to  permit  of 
my  going  fishing. 

This,  however,  was  nothing  at  all,  com- 
pared with  what  awaited  me  among  the 
people  at  the  well.  All  Newton  was  as- 
sembled there  to  welcome  and  congratu- 
late me,  and  most  of  them  called  me  Cap- 
tain Llewellyn,"  and  every  one  said  I 
looked  ten  years  younger  in  my  handsome 
uniform.  I  gave  myself  no  airs  whatever 
—  that  I  leave  for  smaller  men  —  but  en- 
tered so  heartily  into  the  shaking  of  hands, 
that  if  I  had  been  a  pump,  the  well  be- 
neath us  must  have  gone  quite  dry.  But 
all  this  time  I  was  looking  for  Bunny,  who 
was  not  among  them  :  and  presently  I  saw 
short  legs  of  a  size  and  strength  unparal- 
leled, except  by  one  another,  coming  at  a 
mighty  pace  down  the  yellow  slope  of 
sand,  ana  scattering  the  geese  on  the  small 
green  patches.  Mrs.  Morgan  had  kept  her 
to  smarten  up,  —  and  really  she  was  a 
credit  to  them,  so  clean,  and  bright,  and 
ro*y-faced.  At  first  she  was  shy  of  my 
grand  appearance ;  but  we  very  soon  made 
that  right. 

Now  I  will  not  enlarge  upon  or  even 
hint  at  the  honour  done  me  for  having 
done  such  honour  to  my  native  place,  be- 
cause as  yet  I  had  done  but  little,  except 
pntting  that  coat  on,  to  deserve  it. 
Enough  that  I  drew  my  salary  for  attend- 
ing to  the  old  church  clock,  also  my  pen- 
sion at  Swansea,  and  was  feasted  and  en- 
tertained, and  became  for  aa  long  as  could 
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be  expected  the  hero  of  the  neighbourhood. 
And  I  found  that  Mother  Jones  had  kept 
my  cottage  in  Buch  order,  that  after  a  day 
or  two  I  was  able  to  go  to  Skei'  for  the 
purpose  of  begging  the  favour  of  a  visit 
from  Bardie. 

But  first,  as  in  dutj  bound,  of  course,  I 
paid  mj  respects  to  Colonel  Longher.  As 
luck  would  have  it,  both  the  worthy 
Colon'el  and  Lady  Bluett  were  gone  from 
home;  but  my  old  friend  Grumpy,  their 
honest  butler,  kindly  invited  me  in,  and 
gave  me  an  excellent  dinner  in  his  own 
pantry;  because  he  did  not  consider  it 
proper  that  an  officer  of  the  Royal  Navy 
should  dine  with  the  m^iid^  in  the  kitchen, 
•  however  unpretending  might  be  his  beha- 
viour. And  here,  while  we  were  exchang- 
ing experience  over  a  fine  old  cordial,  in 
bursts  the  Honourable  Rodney,  without  so 
much  as  knocking  at  the  door.  Upon  see- 
ing me  his  delight  was  such  that  I  could 
forgive  him  anything ;  and  his  admiration 
of  my  dress,  when  I  stood  up  and  made 
the  salute  to  him,  proved  that  he  was  born 
a  sailor.  A  fine  young  fellow  he  was  as 
need  be,  in  his  twelfth  year  now,  and  come 
on  a  mitching  expedition  from  the  great 
grammar-school  at  Cowbridge.  To  drink 
his  health,  both  Grumpy  and  myself  had 
courage  for  another  glass ;  and  when  I  be- 
gan to  tell  sea-stories,  with  all  the  empha- 
sis and  expression  flowing  out  of  my  uni- 
form, he  was  so  overpowered  that  he  in- 
sisted on  a  hornpipe.  This,  although  it 
might  be  now  considered  under  dignity,  I 
could  not  refuse  as  a  mark  of  respect  for 
him,  and  for  the  service ;  and  when  I  had 
executed,  as  perhaps  no  other  man  can, 
this  loyal  and  inimitable  dance,  his  feelings 
were  carried  away  so  strongly  that  he 
offered  all  the  money  left  him  by  a  course 
of  school-work  (and  amounting  to  four- 
pence-half-penny)  if  I  would  only  agree  to 
smuggle  hiip  on  board  our  Alcestis,  when 
she  should  come  to  fetch  me. 

This,  of  course,  I  could  not  think  of, 
even  for  a  hundred  pounds ;  and  much  as 
I  longed  for  the  boy  to  have  the  play  of 
his  inclination.  And  in  the  presence  of 
Grumpy  too,  who,  with  all  his  goodwill  to 
me,  would  be  sure  to  give  evidence  badly, 
if  his  young  master  were  carried  awav ! 
And  under  such  love  and  obligation  to  the 
noble  Golonel,  I  behaved  as  a  man  should 
do,  when  having  to  deal  with  a  boyish  boy ; 
that  is  to  say,  I  told  his  guardians  on  the 
next  opportunity. 

But  to  break  away  at  once  from  all  these 
trifling  matters,  only  one  day  came  to  pass 
before  I  went  for  Bardie.  All  along  the 
sea-coast  I  was  going  very  sadly ;  half  in 


hopes,  but  more  in  fear,  because  I  had  bad 
news  of  her.  What  little  they  could  tell 
at  Newton  was  that  Delushy  was  almost 
dead,  by  means  of  a  dreadful  whooping- 
cough,  all  throughout  the  winter,  ana  the 
small  caliber  of  her  throat.  And  Charles 
Morgan  had  no  more  knowledge  of  my 
warm  feeling  thitherward,  than  to  sbow 
me  that  he  had  been  keeping  some  boards 
of  sawn  and  seasoned  elm,  too  feet  six  in 
length,  and  in  breadth  ten  inches,  from 
what  he  had  heard  about  her  health,  and 
and  the  likelihood  of  her  measurement. 
When  I  heard  this,  y€u  might  knock  me 
down,  in  spite  of  all  my  uniform,  with  a 
tube  of  macarouL  People  have  a  fooliak 
habit,  when  a  man  comes  home  again,  of 
keeping  all  the  bad  news  from  him,  and 
pushing  forward  all  the  good.  If  this  had 
not  been  done  to  me,  I  never  could  have 
slept  a  wink,  ere  going  to  Sker  Manor. 

To  me  that  old  house  always  seemed 
even  more  desolate  and  forlorn  with  the 
summer  sunshine  on  it,  than  in  the  fogs 
and  storms  of  winter;  perhaps  from  the 
bareness  of  the  sand-hills,  ana  the  rocks, 
and  dry-stone  walls,  showing  more  the 
brightness,  and  when  woods  and  banks  are 
fairest.  I  looked  in  vain,  for  a  moving 
creature;  there  seemed  to  be  none  for 
miles  around  except  a  sullen  cormorant 
sleeping  far  away  at  sea.  Only  little 
Dutch  was  howling  in  some  lonely  comer 
slowly,  as  when  her  five  young  masters 
died. 

As  I  approached  the  door  in  fear  of  be- 
ing too  late  to  say  good-bye  to  my  pretty 
little  one,  yet  trying  to  think  how  well  it 
might  be  for  her  poor  young  life  to  flutter 
to  some  guardian  angel,  my  old  enemy 
Black  Evan  stood  and  barred  the  way  for 
me.  I  doubt  if  he  knew  me,  at  first  sight ; 
and  beyond  any  doubt  at  all,  I  never  should 
have  known  him,  if  I  had  chanced  to  meet 
him  elsewhere.  For  I  had  not  set  eyes 
on  his  face  from  the  day  when  he  fright- 
ened us  so  at  the  Inquest;  and  in  those 
ten  months,  what  a  change  firom  rugged 
strength  to  decrepitude  1 

ion  cannot  see  any  one  in  this  house," 
he  said  very  quietly,  and  of  course  in 
Welsh ;  *•  every  one  is  very  busy,  and  in 
great  trouble  every  one." 

"Evan  black,  I  feel  sorrow  for  you. 
And  have  felt  it»  throngh  all  yonr  troubles. 
Take  the  hand  of  a  man  who  is  oome  with 
goodwill,  and  to  help  you.'' 

He  put  out  his  hand,  and  its  horn 
was  gone.  I  found  it  flabby,  oold,  and 
trembUnff.  A  year  ago  he  had  been 
famous  for  crashing  everything  in  his 
palm. 
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Yoa  cannot  help  as ;  neither  can  any 
man  born  of  a  woman/'  be  answered,  with 
his  black  eyes  big  with  tears :  "  it  is  the  will 
of  the  Lord  to  slay  all  whom  He  findeth  dear 
to  me." 

"Is  Delusby  dead?"  I  asked  with  a 
great  sob  rising  in  mj  throat,  like  wad- 
ding rammed  by  an  untaught  man. 

*•  The  little  sweetheart  is  not  ^et  dead ; 
but  she.  cannot  live  beyond  the  dav*  She 
lies  pan  tin  with  lios  open.  What  food  has 
she  taken  K»r  five  days  ? 

Any  one  whose  nature  leads  him  to  be 
moved  by  little  things  would  have  been 
distressed  at  seeing  such  a  most  unlucky 
creature  finishing  her  tender  days  in  that 
quiet  childish  manner,  among  strangers' 
tenderness.  In  her  weak,  defeated  state, 
with  tdi  her  clever  notions  gone,  she  lay 


with  a  piece  of  striped  flannel  round  her, 
the  lips,  that  used  to  prattle  so,  now  gasp- 
ing for  another  breath,  and  the  little  toes 
that  danced  so,  limp,  and  &ail,  and  feebly 
twitching.  The  tiny  frame  was  too  worn 
to  cough,  and  could  only  shudder  faintly, 
when  the  fib  came  through  it.  Yet  I  could 
see  that  the  dear  little  eyes  looked  at  me, 
and  tried  to  say  to  the  wandering  wits  that 
it  was  Old  Davy ;  and  the  helpless  tongue 
made  effort  to  express  that  love  of  beauty, 
which  had  ever  seemed  to  be  the  ruling 
baby  passion.  The  crown  and  stripes  upon 
my  right  arm  were  done  in  gold  —  at  my 
own  expense,  for  Government  only  allowed 
yellow  thread.  Upon  these  her  dim  eyes 
fastened,  with  a  pleasure  of  surprise ;  and 
though  she  coula  not  manage  it,  she  tried 
to  say,  "  How  boofely  I " 


The  OaiGtN  or  thi  Domkstio  TuaKiy. — 
Hitherto  ornithologists  have,  been  divided  in 
their  views  regarding  the  origin  of  the  domestic 
turkey,  some  believing  with  Linnaus  that  the 
European  bird  is  a  descendant  of  the  wild  race 
inhabiting  the  United  States,  others  holding  an 
opinion  originally  expressed  by  Mr.  Oould,  that 
it  is  the  domesticated  Mexican  race  which  this 
ornithologist  distinguished  under  the  name  of 
vieUa{priM  mexieana.   Mr.  J.  A.  Allen,  in  a 

Sper  on  the  Mammals  and  Winter-Birds  of 
at  Florida,  which  is  mentioned  below«  devotes 
a  separate  chapter  to  an  examination  of  this 
question,  and  shows  that  the  Northern  and  Mex- 
ican birds  are  not  specifically  distinct  The  do- 
mestic turkey,  in  fkct,  was  first  introduced  into 
Europe  from  Mexico  about  1524,  and  subse- 
quently into  the  United  States  from  Europe :  a 
ikot  which  admits  of  an  easy  explanation,  since 
in  their  advanced  oondition  of  civilisation  the 
native  Mexicans  had  succeeded  in  domeitioating 
the  turkey,  and  this  their  more  sava^  neighs 
boars  on  the  north  did  not  accomplish.  The 
turkey*  after  having  been  brought  to  Europe 
nearly  a  century  before  the  establishment  of 
permanent  settlements  in  the  United  States,  was 
introduced  thence  into  America  with  the  other 
domestk)  animals.  Academy. 


Gbbt  Seals.  —  A  fine  young  pair  of  the  grey 
seal  (Halichisrus  grypus)  has  Just  been  added 
to  the  Zcological  Society's  living  collection.  This 
species,  although  not  uncommon  on  some  parts 
of  the  British  coast,  has  never  previously  been 
received  alive  by  the  society.  The  present  spec- 
imens were  obtained  near  St.  David's,  in  South 
Wales,  where  this  seal  ii  said  to  be  of  not  un- 
frequent  occurrsDoe.    Besides  this  seal,  the 


society's  collection  also  contains  examples  of 
three  other  Phocida  —  namely,  the  sea-lion 
(Otaria  pusilU),  and  the  common  se^l  (Phoca 
vitulina).  PuUio  Opinion. 


A  Niw  Coal  Mire.  —  A  valuable  seam  of 
coal  has  been  discovered  on  the  estate  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire»  by  the  Wingerworth  Col- 
liery Company,  while  sinking  a  new  shaft  near 
Chesterfield.  The  siokers  found  the  bed  on 
Monday  last,  at  a  depth  of  450  yards  from  the 
surfkoe  The  pit,  which  is  the  deepest  in  Der- 
byshire, will  be  worked  by  the  above-named 
company,  under  the  style  and  title  of  the  Hard- 
wick  Colliery  Company.  The  coal  in  quality 
and  quantity  quite  fulfils  the  expectations  of  the 
directors.  Powerful  machinery,  constructed  on 
the  best  principles,  and  embracing  modem  im- 
provements, is  being  laid  down  for  the  purpose 
of  working  the  mine.  PabUc  OpiDion. 


Thb  Ouano  deposits  on  the  Chincha  Islands, 
which  were  in  some  places  upwards  of  100  ftet 
thick,  and  generally  admitted  to  be  the  excreta 
of  bhrds,  are  now  suspected  by  Dr.  Habel  and 
by  Prof  Edwards  to  be  an  aoonmnlation  of  the 
bodies  of  animals  and  plants  »  most  of  them  of 
marine  orisin.  According  to  a  notice  in  the 
MtckanUr  Magazine,  it  appears  that  the  an- 
chors of  diins  moored  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Guano  Islands  fk^nently  bring  up  guano  finom 
the  bottom  of  the  sea.  This  is  thought  to  be 
opposed  to  the  idea  of  the  bird  origin  of  the 
deposit,  and  to  refer  it  to  those  infosorial  strata 
which  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

From  The  Athenieiim. 
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^       From  Blaekwood*«  MagazlBe, 

FKRNCU  FOOD. 

Pa6BENORR«  at  sea  generally  eat  five 
times  a-day,  partly  because  the  air  makes 
them  hungry,  partly  because  they  have 
nothing  else  to  do.  On  shore  we  are  less 
voracious  and  more  occupied,  but  still  we 
can  scarcely  get  along  agreeably  without 
three  meals.  Some  of  us  pretend  that  it 
i.4  humiliating  to  be  thus  afflicted  by  purely 
animal  needs  others,  on  the  contrary,  are 
of  opinion  that,  as  feeding  is  a  delectable 
operation,  we  ought  to  be  very  thankful 
that  we  can  perform  it  so  frequently;  a 
third  class  thinks  nothing  about  it  either 
way;  while  doctors,  economists,  and  his- 
torians rep:ard  eating  as  a  grave  question, 
as  one  of  the  keys  to  health,  and  as  a  se- 
rious element  in  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion. And  there  is  another  point  of  view 
—  more  interesting  still.  We  meet  to  eat ; 
our  repasts  are  made  in  company;  they 
bring  families  and  friends  together;  they 
exercise  a  unifying  effect  of  enormom 
force.  From  Homer  downwards  poets 
have  sung  the  charms  of  what  they  call 
**  the  festive  board ;  '*  they  have  praised 
its  softening  action,  its  power  of  stimulat- 
in2f  good  temper,  cheeriness,  and  gaiety; 
uf  dispelling  anger,  sadness,  and  discon- 
tent. The  poets  are  right  ;n  nothing  has 
ever  been  invented  which  soothes  Kke 
dinner:  and,  without  going  so  far  as  to 
suggest  that  it  is  a  great  moral  cause,  it 
may  at  all  events  be  said  with  truth,  that 
it  stands  in  the  front  rank  amongst  the 
material  influences  for  good  which  are  at 
our  disposal.  Of  the  daily  functions  of 
home  life  it  is  indisputably  the  highest; 
no  other  -social  act  can  bo  compared  to  it 
in  character,  in  importance,  or  in  result. 
All  the  races  of  mankind  feel  this :  even 
savages  mfiy  be  temporarily  tamed  by  the 
sweet  spell  of  mutual  dinner ;  and  as  we 
rise  in  the  scale  of  education  the  manifest- 
ation of  it^  power  grows  clearer  and  clear- 
er, until  we  reach  the  pinnacle  of  its  de- 
velopment in  certain  European  homes. 

In  no  country  are  the  higher  uses  of 
eating  more  thoroughly  appreciated  or 
more  seriously  pursued  than  in  France. 
The  eminently  social  nature  of  its  people, 
their  singular  skill  in  the  preparation  of 
food,  the  power  which  they  so  generally 
possess  of  extracting  pleasurable  satisfac- 
tion from  the.  most  ordinary  acts,  combine 
to  enable  them  to  lift  up  dinner  to  a  level 
which  is  rarely  reached  elsewhere.  Of 
course  there  arc  sufficiently  abundant  ex- 
ceptions in  other  lands  to  show  that  intelli- 

fent  dining  is  not  really  a  monopoly  of  the 
rench ;  but  they  alone  realize  it  as  a  na- 


tional fact ;  they  akme,  as  a  whole  people, 
get  out  of  the  act  of  eating  all  that  it  can 
give.  This  supertortty  is  not  solely  doe 
to  their  oulinaiy  ability ;  the  perfection  of 
their  dining  is  not  an  exclusive  conse- 
quence of  scientific  cooking:  the  cook's 
work  is  but  one  of  the  two  secrets  of  eoc- 
cess ;  the  other  lies  in  the  temper  of  the 
diners,  and  in  their  keen  perception  of  the 
character  of  the  operation  which  they  are 
performing.  There  is  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  this  in  almost  every  decent  home 
in  France ;  dinner  is  regarded  as  the  prin- 
cipal event  of  family  existence,  as  a  mo- 
ment of  moral  expansion  rather  than  as 
a  process  of  simple  nourishment ;  for,  ex- 
cellent as  the  feeding  ordinarily  is,  it  alone 
would  not  raise  meals  to  the  importance 
which  they  assume  amongst  our  neighbors. 
The  people  come  to  them  not  only  to  eat 
but  to  laugh,  to  charm  the  heart  as  weU 
as  to  soothe  the  stomach.  The  conse- 
quence is  that,  as  a  rule,  great  cookery  is 
neither  u^ed  nor  needed  in  daily  home 
life.  The  ablest  professors  of  the  delicate 
art  of  arranging  food,  the  profoundest  chff^ 
the  most  skilful  cordon  blet^  can  con^b- 
ute,  after  all,  but  little  more  than  their 
lePB  learned  colleagues  to  the  real  object 
of  everyday  dinner :  it  is  only  on  special 
occasions,  at  great  festivals,  that  their  ca- 
pacities find  room  for  exhibition.  Ordi- 
nary life  does  not  require,  and  cannot  util- 
ize, transcendent  ability  in  the  kitchen  — 
it  wants  lightness  and  brightness  and 
laughter;  and  it  is  because  they  unite 
those  merits  to  true  home  cookery  that 
French  families  know  how  to  dine. 

Still,  however  true  all  this  may  be,  how- 
ever much  the  national  temperament  may 
contribute  to  the  effect  attained,  the  na- 
ture and  execution  of  the  dishes  form  the 
essential  basis  of  a  dinner  in  France  jnst 
as  they  do  elsewhere.  Bad  feeding  de- 
stroys gaiety ;  good  cookery  is  consequent- 
ly called  for  auite  as  much  for  the  sake  of 
the  moral  innuence  it  exercises  as  for  the 
pleasure  which  it  offers  to  the  tongue, 
but  when  we  look  indoors  across  the  Chan- 
nel, we  find  that  the  phrase  **  good  cook- 
ery *'  has  a  special  meaning.  It  signifies 
something  more  than  cunning  variety, 
skilful  handling,  and  pretty  serving  up. 
The  deepest  sense  of  the  two  words  Ues  in 
the  possession  by  every  phi  of  the  partic- 
ular taste  which  is  proper  to  it.  To  per- 
sons who  have  never  directed  their  atten- 
tion to  this  subtle  point,  or  who  have  had 
no  opportunity  of  studying  it,  such  a  defi- 
nition may  seem  either  meaningless  or  in- 
complete, according  to  the  bent  of  their 
individual  impressions  on  the  snbjeot ;  bat 
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from  the  French  point  of  view,  it  sets 
forth  one  of  the  great  laws  of  cooking. 
To  pot  the  case  quite  clearly,  it  is  essen- 
tial to  recall  the  fact  that  wealth  is  the  ex- 
ception in  France,  that  poverty  is  the 
rule;  that  prndent  thrift  is  generally 
practised,  even  when  it  is  not  imposed  by 
irresistible  necessity;  and  that  economy 
of  housekeeping  consequently  stands  first 
amongst  domestic  duties,  ifow,  economy 
means  privation,  to  some  extent  at  all 
events ;  out  though  the  French  generally 
live  very  cheaply  —  though,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, their  outlay  is  within  their  in- 
comes —  though  they  do  without  what 
they  think  they  ought  not  to  pay  for,  they 
do  not  sufifer  as  others  would  from  this 
want  of  money,  because  they  possess  the 
priceless  faculty  of  making  the  best  of 
what  they  have.  This  capacity  extends  to 
almost  every  detail  of  home  organization, 
but  it  comes  out  with  conspicuous  dis- 
tinctness in  their  management  of  food. 
The  eating  in  middle-class  French  houses, 
inexpensive  as  it  is,  is  certainly  far  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  minority  of  the  richer 
classes  in  other  countries.  It  consists  of 
fewer  dishes,  of  smaller  quantities  —  it  is 
composed  of  low-priced  articles  —  its  hab- 
itual rauffe  is  limited;  but  the  execution 
of  each  dish  is  perfect  in  itself,  and  the 
variety  of  the  forms  of  preparation  makes 
up  for  the  relative  absence  of  variety  in 
tne  substances  employed.  The  French 
are  too  poor  and  too  wise  to  waste  money 
in  the  purchase  of  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl,  when 
any  of  them  cost  more  than  their  regular 
current  value.  These  extravagances  are 
left  to  people  who  are  really  wealthy,  and 
to  the  faster  elements  of  society  in  Paris 
and  a  few  other  towns.  The  nation  never 
perpetrates  them.  But  the  nation,  poor 
and  saving  as  it  is,  requires  that  each  dish 
shall  be  itself,  with  its  full  aroma,  its  full 
essence,  its  own  character.  It  knows,  by 
long  experience,  that  poverty  does  not 
prevent  the  exercise  of  skill:  it  sets  the 
fatter  off  against  the  former  —  it  replaces 
money  by  intelligence. 

The  firi>t  step  towards  the  end  in  view  is 
to  so  employ  the  sum  allotted  for  the  kitch- 
en that  it  shall  produce  its  utmost  value, 
not  only  in  quantity  and  quality,  but> 
what  is  even  more  important,  in  suitability. 
Going  to  market  does  not  simply  mean 
clever  buying ;  it  involves  the  tar  higher 
talent  of  adapting  the  choice  of  the  pro- 
visions bought  to  the  use  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  jmake  of  them.  The  law — so 
absolute  is  the  habit  that  it  may  be  called 
a  law  —  which  limits  each  day's  purchases 
of  food  to  what  can  be  consumea  in  twen- 
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ty-four  hours,  imposes  the  condition  that 
everything  shall  be  in  small  quantities; 
that  is  the  basis  of  the  entire  question. 
Next  comes  the  fitness  of  each  object  for 
the  form  of  cookery  to  which  it  is  to  be 
subjected.  No  Frenchwoman,  be  she  cook 
or  mistress,  would  dream  of  buying  the 
same  chicken  for  a  fricaxs^e  as  she  would 
select  if  she  meant  to  roast  it ;  the  same 
vegetables  for  a  soup  or  to  serve  alone ; 
the  same  meat  for  stewing  and  for  a  r6tu 
She  would  nlways  choose  an  inferior  and 
cheaper  article  in  one  case  than  in  the  other, 
knowing  that  it  is  useless  to  spend  money 
in  good  looks  when  she  has  a  sauce  to  de- 
pend upon  which  will  cover  ugliness.  The 
difference  of  expense  resulting  from  the 
application  of  this  principle  may  certainly 
be  averaged  at  a  tenth,  but  the  additional 
economy  which  is  produced  by  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  little  quantities  is  considera- 
bly more  important.  Here,  however,  the 
effect  is  complex :  it  is  not  limited  to  the 
direct  diminution  of  waste  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  that  word ;  it  extends  in  twO  or 
three  directions,  and  brings  about  various 
consequences  which  remain'  invisible  antil 
they  are  closely  looked  for.  Those  conse- 
quences, however,  form  one  of  the  great 
elements  of  the  subject,  and  it  is  well! 
worth  while  to  bring  them  clearly  into- 
light. 

First  of  all,  less  fuel  is  required  to  cook . 
a  small  dish  than  a  large  one.  French, 
kitchen-ranges  do  not  resemble  those 
which  are  still  so  generally  in  use  in  Eng- 
land, where  the  'same  vast  mass  of  coal 
goes  on  blazing  itself  away,  whether  its 
heat  be  employed  to  boil  a  kettle  or  to 
roast  a  sheep.  In  France,  especially  in 
the  country,  cookery  is  carried  on  with 
wood  or  charcoal  fires,  kept  down  to  a  low 
smoulder  when  not  needea  for  the  moment, 
and  roused  np  to  activity  in  five  minutes 
when  the  time  comes  to  use  them.  The 
same  exact  adaptation  of  means  to  the  end, 
the  same  diligent  pursuit  of  small  economies, 
is  discovered  here  as  in  all  other  details  of 
the  subject:  a  filre  to  roast  a  chicken  is 
made  just  big  enough  to  serve  the  pur- 
pose ;  the  combustion  of  a  pennyworth  of 
charcoal  boils  or  stews  the  contents  of 
two  saucepans  at  the  same  time ;  directly 
the  operation  is  complete  the  fire  is  cov- 
ered up  with  ashes,  or  is  put  right  out. 
Small  quantities  do  not  take  so  long  to 
cook  as  Dig  ones  do,  so  they  need  heat  for 
a  shorter  period ;  and  even  in  the  case  of ' 
soups,  ana  of  the  few  other  dishes  which  i 
require  hours  of  gentle  simmering  to  bring 
them  to  the  point»  the  very  nature  of  the 
process  prohibits  strong  flame  and  aooom- 
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paDyiti|^  losi  of  fueL  ^  CutAtnez  douce- 
ment "  is  the  first  couDsel  given  to  a  be- 
ginner; and  that  means,  amongst  other 
things,  never  have  a  bigger  or  a  hotter 
fire  than  you  really  want ;  for  if  yon 
do,  you  will  waste  money,  and  will  burn 
your  coMteroUs  and  their  contents. 

The  next  consequence  of  the  French 
system  is  that  everything  is  eaten  up.  As 
there  is  only  just  enough,  nobody  has  a 
chance  of  leaving  anything ;  waste  is  sup- 
pressed because  it  cannot  exist  without  a 
surplus,  because  its  very  possibility  de- 
ponds  on  an  excess  of  supply  over  con- 
sumption. A  very  short  experienoe  will 
show  a  cook  how  much  total  weight  of 
food  she  has  to  serve  each  day ;  and,  the 
measure  once  acquired,  she  invariably  acts 
upon  lit  and  provides  just  that  much  and 
no  more.  The  whole  house  knows  that  it 
will  never  be  offered  more  than  it  can  use ; 
and  that  if  the  dinner  of  to-day  should 
seem  to  go  beyond  immediate  wants,  it  is 
solely  because  to-morrow's  breakfast  is 
included  in  the  estimate. 

But  the  great  source  of  economy  lies  in 
the  diminished  use  of  the  dearer  articles, 
and  in  the  correspondingly  increased  em- 
ployment of  the  cheaper  ones.  If  a  great 
piece  of  meat,  costing  twelvepence  a-pouud, 
IS  placed  at  the  disposal  of  a  hungry  fam- 
ily, it  will  naturally  be  eaten  at  until 
everybody  is  content ;  but  if  a  far  smaller 
joint,  which  only  partialjy  satisfies  their 
appetites,  is  put  before  them  with  a  sup- 
plementary allowance  of  soup,  and  bread, 
and  vegetables,  representing,  at  the  out- 
side, an  average  price  of  three-pence  a- 
pound,  it  follows  that  the  latter  elements 
of  the  dinner  will.be  consumed  in  large 
proportions,  and  that  the  total  cost  will  be 
dlifOi^inished  in  the  exact  ratio  in  which 
three  is  substituted  for  twelve.  This  ex- 
ample is,  however,  far  too  simple;  it  ex- 
presses the  arithmetic  of  the  case,  but  it 
gives  no  idea  at  all,  either  of  its  infinitely- 
varied  applications,  or  of  the  ease  with 
which  such  substitutions  are  carried  out  in 
France  without  any  lessening  of  the  attrac- 
tive qualities  of  dinner.  But  as,  for  the 
moment,  we  are  considering  only  the 
money  side  of  the  matter,  such  an  illua- 
tration  is  sufficient^  because  it  shows  dis- 
tinctly how  the  adoption  of  small  dishes 
of  each  sort  of  food  enables  French  house- 
keepers to  economize  on  the  dearer  arti- 
cles. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  form  any  relia- 
ble calculation  of  the  total  comparative 
saving  which  is  brought  about  by  the 
ttnion  of  tbeao  three  consequencM  of  bay- 


ing in  little  ouantities  — that  is  to  say,  of 
lessened  fuel,  suppression  of  waste,  aad 
the  setting  off  of  cheap  food  againU  hizl- 
er-priced  articles.  At  a  guess,  however, 
it  may  be  put  at  about  a  third ;  which 
means  that,  under  the  French  system  ~ 
supposing  prices  to  be  exactly  equal  m 
both  cases — a  sovereigrn  will  go  as  far  as 
thirty  shillings  would  in  £ngland.  Thi^ 
is  the  material  result  of  kitchen  manage- 
ment in  France,  and  no  one  will  deny  in 
grave  importance.  But  when  we  come  to 
see  that  this  vast  economy  of  expense  is  ac- 
companied by  extraordinary  superiority  ia 
the  nature  of  the  food  itself^  we  ought  to 
regard  oar  own  food  arrangements  with 
stupefaction,  and  to  ask  ourselves  when  we 
are  going  to  have  sense  enough  to  profit 
by  the  example  set  us  across  the  Channel. 

In  England,  taking  the  people  as  a  whole, 
and  excluding  the  special  cases,  there  are 
but  three  known  national  ways  of  dressing 
food,  roasting,  boiling,  and  that  inoonceiv- 
able  horror  known  as  hash.**  Boasting  is 
not  badly  done  by  us,  and  we  fry  soles  fait- 
ly ;  but  there  end  our  faculties :  what  we  <^1 
boiling  "  is  one  of  the  most  senseless  acu 
to  which  human  intelligenoe  can  descend ; 
it  is  an  inexcusable,  unjustifiable,  wanton 
folly.  To  people  who  have  been  boiling  '* 
all  their  Uves,  these  adjectives  may  seem 
strong;  but  have  they  ever  really  asked 
themselves  what  this  boiling  meiuis? 
Have  they  ever  reflected  for  one  instant 
over  the  operation  they  are  performing  ? 
To  boil  food,  be  it  meat  or  be  it  veg- 
etable, is  to  extract  from  it,  first,  its 
volatile  aroma,  then  its  essences  and 
juices,  and,  finally,  its  power  of  natri- 
tion ;  aroma,  essence,  juice,  and  strength, 
go  out  into  the  hot  water,  leaving  behind 
them  the  fibre  which  they  have  quitted. 
Now  in  France  this  prooess  is  called  mak- 
ing soup ;  the  water  becoines  excellent,  bal 
the  materials  which  have  imparted  their 
nature  to  it  are  considered,  with  some  few 
exceptions,  to  have  lost  all  claim  to  be  oob- 
sidered  as  real  food,  and  are  only  used  as 
inferior  aliments.  So  thoroughly  is  this 
principle  applied,  that  even  the  water  ia 
which  white  haricots  or  cauliflowers  ha\e 
been  boiled,  is  always  kept  to  serve  as  a 
basis  for  vegetable  soufw.  Every  liquid 
which  has  received  the  extracted  flavour 
of  a  boiled  substance,  is  looked  up<m  as 
precious,  and  is  employed  again  in  ems 
special  form,  so  u,%  not  to  wa^te  the  proper- 
ties which  it  has  acquired.  In  England, 
on  the  contrary^  when  we  hav^  carefully 
abstracted  from  turkey,  or  from  beei;  from 
chioken,  ham,  legs  of  mutton,  green  peas 
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or  beans,  all  that  steady  red-hot  boiling 
caD  take  out  of  them,  we  eat  the  tasteless, 
asoteless  relics  of  our  work,  and  we  dili- 
gently throw  away  the  "dirty  water" 
which  contains  all  the  nutrition  that  we 
have  dit^tilled.  This  may  be  worthy  of  a 
great  nation,  bnt  it  i»  not  easy  to  see  how. 
Scotland,  at  all  events,  uses  mutton  brotb, 
but  no  right-minded  Englishman  will  con- 
dei^nd  to  swallow  any  such  **  stuff,"  or  if 
he  does,  he  calls  it  "  hot  water  stirred  with 
a  tallow  candle."  If  ever  prejudice  and 
ignorance  were  thorough  synonyms  (as 
they  almost  always  are),  it  is  surely  in 
their  application  to  British  cooking. 

Now,  look  at  France  and  see  what  is 
dmoA  by  the  people  who,  according  to  our 
lofty  convictions,  live  contemptibly  on 
•*  kickshaws."  Their  dogma  is,  that  every- 
thing which  is  in  food  ought  to  be  left  in  it 
by  the  cook  and  to  be  fiMind  in  it  by  the 
eater.  The  entire  theory  of  French  cook- 
ing, both  in  form  and  in  result,  is  contained 
in  that  one  article  of  faith  ;  its  consequence 
is,  that  the  whole  nutritive  elements  of 
every  substance  employed  pass  into  the 
atomacb,  instead  of  being  partially  poured 
down  the  sink  or  sent  out  to  the  pig^  as  is 
the  case  in  this  free  and  eminently  great 
country.  Yet  we  despise  .the  eating  of 
those  miserable  French,  with  all  our  hearts, 
and  look  scornfully  down  upon  it  from  the 
glorious  summit  of  our  boiling.  The  ex- 
planation of  this  insanity  —  though  the 
word  explanation  is  miserably  misemployed 
in  such  a  sense — is,  that  we  imagine  that 
because  we  buy  more  meat  than  they  do  we 
are  necessarily  better  fed.  So  perhaps  we 
should  be  if  we  swallowed  it  all,  though 
even  then  a  good  deal  might  be  said  against 
eo  needless  a  use  of  fle»h ;  but  as,  on  an 
average,  we  take  out  of  it,  by  what  we  call 
cooking,  at  least  a  fourth  of  its  alimentary 
value,  we  do  not  in  reality  get  any  more 
chemical  result  out  of  the  sixty  pounds  of 
meat  (bee^  mutton,  veal,  and  pork )  which 
each  inhabitant  of  Great  Britain  (babies 
included)  devours  every  year,  than  the 
Frenchman  does  out  of  the  forty-five 
pounds  of  the  same  nature  which  he  con- 
sumes. He,  at  all  events,  extracts  the  ut- 
termost from  what  he  digests,  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  it  is  all  there  to  bo  digested ; 
not  a  grain  of  it  has  ^one  into  the  sewers 
or  the  sty — it  is  all  in  the  dish,  either  in 
solid  or  in  liquid.  We  should  think  it  folly 
to  throw  away  the  gravy  which  exudes 
during  the  act  of  roasting ;  but  not  only 
do  wo  take  it  as  quite  natural  to  fling  to 
waste  the  entire  product  of  the  far  more 
exhausting  process  of  boiling,  but  we  reso- 
lutely apply  tbat  process  to  the  larger  part 


of  what  we  eat,  as  if  it  were  the  right  thing 
to  do. 

Excepting  the  harder  vegetables  the 
French  boil  absolutely  nothing,  in  our 
meaning  of  the  word  at  least.  From  Dun- 
kerque  to  Bayonne,  from  Nice  to  Stras- 
bourg, not  one  ounce  of  anything  goes  into 
the  pot  unless  it  be  to  make  soup :  but 
then  the  nation  lives  on  soup.  Roast  meat 
costs  too  much  for  the  everyday  consump- 
tion of  a  population  whoiie  earnings  aver* 
<^ge  eighteenpenoe  a  head  :  so  they  feed  on 
a  copious  stew  of  bacon,  sausage,  cabbage, 

Potatoes,  and  bread  —  and  very  good  in- 
eed  it  is,  provided  one  is  hungry.  This 
aspect  of  the  case,  of  coarse,  excludes  all 
idea  of  serious  cookery ;  it  means  feeding 
and  nothing  else ;  but  it  is  feeding  in  which 
everything  is  food,  where  what  has  been 
stewed  out  stops  in  the  stew,  where  not 
one  scrap  is  lost,  where  every  centime 
spent  produces  its  full  result  in  the  stom- 
ach. 

The  same  law  applies  everywhere,  in 
every  rank.  As  we  rise  in  the  scale  of 
outlay,  and,  consequently,  of  types  of  nour- 
ishment, we  find  no  change ;  the  pn  net  pie 
is  the  same  throughout  the  land  —  et^t 
everything,  waste  nothing.  But  the  de- 
tails become  vastly  more  interesting  when 
skill  come;i  into  play,  for  then  we  see  what 
art  can  do  to  adorn  economy.  The  cook- 
ing at  French  hoteb  and  restaurants,  wftich 
is  all  that  roost  travellers  know  anything 
about,  gives  bnt  a  faint  idea  of  the  feeding 
in  use  in  families;  for  not  only  are  the 
quantities  and  the  expense  much  larger  in 
one  case  than  the  other,  but  the  flavours 
are  stron^r,  coarser,  less  varied,  and  less 
true.  It  IS  inside  real  homes  that  French 
eating  should  be  studied,  for  it  is  there 
alone  that  it  can  be  examined  in  reality 
and  in  perfection.  The  nation  —  whatever 
we  may  think — does  not  dine  at  eafdi; 
such  a  plan  would  break  up  the  affectionate 
habits  which  the  French  so  fondly  cherish ; 
it  would  be  nasty  and  too  dear.  The  na- 
tion takes  its  nourishment  within  its  own 
four  walls,  so  as  to  get  it  better  and  cheap- 
er, and  to  retain,  in  all  its  force,  the  em- 
inently social  character  of  the  act.  And 
this  applies  to  every  class,  without  excep- 
tion ;  for  the  great  dinners  in  Paris  private 
houses  are  as  superior,  in  delicacy  and  re- 
finement of  execution,  to  what  the  best  res- 
taurants can  produce,  as  is  the  home  feed- 
ing of  the  peasants  to  what  they  could  get 
in  the  country  wine-shops.  Cafd  cookery 
employs  even  in  its  highest  forms,  too 
many  artifices ;  it  seeks  too  much  to  attain 
effect  and  vigour;  it  is  not  natural;  its 
sauces  are  too  powerful  —  they  hide  the 
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intimate  essence  of  the  food :  in  one  word, 
it  does  not  realize  the  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  carefully  preserving  unimpaired  the 
particular  aroma,  the  special  perfume, 
which  should  inherently  belong  to  every 
dish,  and  which  gives  to  it  its  own  distinc- 
tive nature.  And  furthermore,  the  res- 
taurants never  offer  to  their  customers  cer- 
tain well-known  dishes  which  form  part  of 
the  regular  daily  list  for  home  use,  and 
-which  stand  so  high  in  French  apprecia- 
tion, that  they  are  ordered  several  times 
a- week  in  moderate  houses.  Such  are  the 
more  ordinary  vegetable  soups  Tifhose 
name  is  legion},  the  endless  shapes  ot  stews 
and  of  the  simpler  ragouts,  the  hundred 
fonns  of  preparing  eggs,  the  infinite  variety 
of  cheap  plats  sucr^.  It  is  useless  to  at- 
tempt to  describe  such  products,  or  even 
to  give  a  list  of  them,  especially  as  they 
are  to  be  found  in  all  the  cookery-books ; 
but  their  number  is  so  great,  and  their 
merit  is  so  real,  that  they  alone  suffice, 
without  including  the  hiffh-class  cookery, 
to  place  French  feeding  aoove  that  of  the 
whole  world  outside. 

Here,  however,  habit  and  previous  opin- 
ions may  perhaps  claim  to  have  their  say, 
and  to  protest  against  anjrthing  but  ^  plain 
joints."  ,  There  are  many  virtuous  people 
who  live  and  die  in  the  intense  belief  that 
w^tthey  so  oddly  call  ''made  dishes" 
—  as  if  everything  they  swallow'  were  not 
**  made"  too  —  are  unwholesome,  and  that 
*' roast  and  boiled "  are  the  sole  manners 
of  preparation  worthy  of  British  teeth. 
There  is  absolutely  nothing  to  be  said  in 
replv  to  such  ideas,  for  prejudice  is  so 
hard  a  master  that  it  prevents  all  possibil- 
ity of  fair  comparison,  and  blinds  us  to 
the  most  convincing  proofe.  It  wonld 
therefore  be  quite  useless  to  expect  that 
for  the  reasons  already  given,  any  real 
Englishman  will  believe  that  these  ^  made 
dishes"  are  quite  as  nutritive  as  roast 
meat,  and  are  vastly  more  so  than  the 
same  substances  boiled.  Even  the  strong 
arguments  of  economy  and  almost  unlimit- 
ited  variety  which  the  French  system 
supplies,  might  fail  to  produce  any  real  ef- 
fect on  minds  which  are  resolved  before- 
hand, as  so  many  are,  that  nothing  is  to  be 
learnt  across  the  Channel  But  there 
are  enough  inquisitive  people  round  na  to 
make  it  well  worth  while  to  show  in  what 
this  economy  and  this  variety  consist,  so 
that  they,  at  all  events,  may  judge  whether 
they  will  try  to  begin  the  revolution  which, 
sooner  or  later,  must  be  enforced  in  Eng- 
lish eating. 

In  giving  details  of  the  cost  of  hoose- 


keeping.  the  difficulty  is  to  cbooee  a 
thoroughlv  fair  example  which  honestly 

,  and  truthfully  sets  forth  an  average  case 
without  exaggeration  either  way.  Twc»- 
ty  years  ago  it  would  have  been  imf>09gb1e 
to  even  attempt  to  do  so,  because  the  co»t 

I  of  food  then  varied  widely  all  over  Fraooe, 
certain  places  being  about  twice  as  dear  as 

'  others.    But  railways  have  now  changed 

,  all  that ;  they  have  levelled  prices  almost 
everywhere,  and  have  suppressed  those 

I  singularlv  cheap  residences  in  which  Env- 
li<«h  people  used  to  seek  refuge,  like  St, 
Malo  and  St.  Omer.   Ttiere  are  still  a  few 
outlying  villages,  fifty  kilometres  from  the 
nearest  station,  where  a  chicken  can  be 
got  for  eighteenpence ;  but  with  those  ex- 
ceptions a  chicken  is  now  worth  abont  the 
same  all  over  France :  and  the  saiM  may 
be  said,  in  substance,  of  every  other  arti- 
cle of  food.   The  towns  are  dearer  than 
the  country,  because  of  the  octroi  does 
which  are  levied  on  all  provisions  whn^ 
enter  them,  but  that  difference  can  be  al- 
lowed for  with  tolerable  exactness  ;  and  it 
may  be  estimated,  without  much  fear  of 
error,  that  the  cost  of  food  in  France  is 
now  about  10  per  cent  higher  in  the  towm, 
and  ^  per  cent  higher  in  Paris,  than  it  is 
in  the  rural  districts.    Of  cour^  this  cal- 
culation is  not  intended  to  apply  to  every 
case;  it  shows  only  a  general  mean,  bnt 
that  mean  is  near  enough  to  the  reality  to 
enable  ns  to  work  upon  it.   It  most,  how- 
ever, be  added,  that  during  the  last  ftw 
years,  and  especially  since  the  war,  prices 
nave  gone  np  enormously,  and  that  the 
figures  which  express  the  present  cost  of 
living  are  certainly  one-third  higher  tliao 
they  were  in  1855.   With  these  explsDa- 
tions  before  us,  let  us  take  a  middle-class 
Paris  family,-  living  reasonably  well,  wisely 
economical,  but  in  no  way  stingy,  and  let 
us  see  how  its  account-book  stands.  In 
order  to  provide  fair  eround  of  compari- 
son with  the  outlay  of  an  English  house- 
hold of  corresponding  rank,  the  example 
chosen  is  that  of  a  cheery  home,  which 
includes  nine  people — three  big  ones, 
three  little  ones  (who  eat  like  big  otss), 
and  three  servants.   It  should  be  added 
that  there  is  somebody  to  dinner  nearly 
every  day,  and  a  regular  dinner-party 
once  a-month,  and  that  the  service  is  po^ 
formed  with  a  tolerable  amount  of  ele- 
gance. 

From  the  Ist  September  to  80th  No- 
vember 1871  ^inety-one  days)  that  fiuni- 
ly  expended  loOl  francs,  10  centimes  (£73, 
Os.  lOd. ),  in  food  of  every  kind,  exdading 
only  wine;  so  that  the  exact  average  per 
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week  was  140  franoB  (£5, 12s.)  As  there 
were,  including  friends,  ten  people  fed 
every  day,  the  cost  per  head  per  dav 
amounted  to  exactly  two  francs,  or  one  shil- 
ling and  sevenpence.  This  outlay  incln- 
ded  £7,  68.  lOd.  for  three  dinner-parties  of 
about  a  dozen  people  each.  During  the 
same  period  the  cost  of  the  wine  consumed 
was  504  francs  (£20,  Ss.  2d.),  of  which 
364  francs  were  for  ordinary  wine,  and 
240  francs  for  good  wine.  Meat,  in  all  its 
forms,  with  poultry,  represented  £30,  Is. 
of  the  total,  and  consequently  came  to  £2, 
6s.  8d.  per  week,  whicn  gives  6s.  8d.  per 
day,  or  8d.  per  head  for  each  of  the  ten 
people.  Bread  costs  £7,  Is.,  and  the  rest 
was  spent  on  a  considerable  varietv  of  ob- 
jects, as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the 
cook!s  book  contains  an  average  of  sixteen 
entries  every  day.  That  was  the  cost; 
now  let  us  see  what  thev  got  for  it. 

Coffee  and  bread  and  butter  began  the 
day  at  eight  o'clock.     At  half-past  eleven 
came  the  breakfast,  composed   of  two 
dishes  of  meat,  one  of  vegetables,  cheese, 
dessert,  and  coffee.   The  children  had  a 
small  eating  of  their  own  at  half-past 
three,  made  up  of  bread  and  jam,  choco- 
late, or  fruit.    The  dinner  included  soup, 
an  entree  and  a  ro/t,  vegetables,  sometimes 
plat  sucrl,  cheese,  dessert,  coffee  and  Zt- 
queurs.    At  nine  came  tea  or  HUetd,  And 
do  not  let  it  be  imagined  that  all  this  was 
simple  cookery ;  a  good  deal  of  it  was  so, 
but  each  day  brought  out  at  least  one  j^lat 
which  required  experience  and  execution, 
while  the  menun  of  the  dinner-parties  were 
little  gems  of  delicate  workmanship.  This 
latter  part  of  the  subject  is  perhaps  worthy 
of  detailed  analysis,  for  English  housewives 
may,  not  improbably,  be  curious  to  know 
how  much  a  Paris  dinner  costs  the  giver. 
In  the  case  before  us  the  servants  are  ex- 
ceptionally intelligent,  and  do  everything 
without  orders  or  surveillance ;  the  mistress 
has  only  to  say  to  the  man,   So  many  peo- 
ple to  dinner  to-morrow ;  the  best  service ; 
tell  Marie  to  bring  me  her  ideas ;  *'  and 
when  the  cook  has  submitted  her  ideas," 
and  the  menu  is  settled,  the  lady  troubles 
her  head  no  more  about  it.   Such  a  priv- 
ilege is,  however,  somewhat  rare ;  the  rule 
on  these  occasions  is,  that  mistresses  of  the 
middle  class  (it  would  be  useless  to  talk  of 
the  very  ricbS  are  obliged  to  look  about 
themselves  a  little,  to  oi3er  the  dessert  and 
to  arrange  the  flowers.   The  programme 
which  we  will  examine  was  for  ten  persons ; 
every  article  in  it,  excepting  the  dessert, 
was  executed  at  home  by  the  cook  alone ; 
this  is  what  it  cost,  all  ingredients  in- 
cluded :  — 


White  soup,  . 

Tunny,  ohves,  and  radishes. 
Fillets  of  sole,  k  la  Orly, 
10  cailles  au  nid,  . 
Timbale  Milanaiset 
Roast  fillet  of  beef, 
Bahid,  . 
Oreen  peas,  . 
Fried  cream. 
Cheese, 

Dessert  (composed  of 
things  from  Boisner*! 


d. 
8 
7 
9 
2 
2 


wondrous 


Deduct  for  economy  on  the  expen- 
diture of  the  following  day,  in 
consequenoe  of  the  relUss  leift  in 
band,   

Then  remains  for  the  ooet  of  the 
eatables,  

Wine  — 

1  botde  of  Montraohet,  . 

£  bottles  of  Chapelle  de  Gham- 
bertin.  

2  bottles  of  Groaud  Laroee. 
2  bottles  of  Champagne,  « 

Coffiae  and  liqaeurs, 
Flowers,      .      .      ,      •  . 
Candles  and  extra  fires. 
Additional  man  to  wait. 


£  8. 

0  4 
0  1 
0  6 
0  16 
0  5 
0  10  2 
0  0  6 
0  2  0 
0  2  6 
0  17 

0  11  4 

£8   1  11 


0  10  0 
£2  11  11 
0  2  6 


0  6 
0  10 
0  12 
0  4 
0  4 
0  7 
0  4 


Total  cost  of  the  entertainment,    £5  2  5 

All  these  items  are  copied  textually  from 
the  cook's  book,  excepting  the  wine,  which 
appears  at  its  original  cost  when  bottled 
and  laid  down  in  the  cellar  years  ago,  but 
which  now  represents  two  or  three  Umes 
the  value  shown.  Two  of  the  dishes  in  the 
list  merit  explanation  —  the  auUes  au  nid 
and  the  fried  cream.  Each  quail,  when 
cooked,  is  ornamented  with  his  head,  tail, 
and  outspread  wings ;  he  is  then  placed  on 
his  "  nest,''  which  is  formed  of  the  bottom 
of  an  artichoke,  and  is  half  filled  with  sim- 
ulated eggs  made  of  white  stuffing.  The 
nests  are  arranged  in  a  circle  in  a  large 
round  dish,  and  bathe  in  a  dark  brown 
sauce.  A  prettier  combination  to  look  up 
on,  or  a  pleasantcr  one  to  eat,  can  scarcely 
be  desired.  Crime  frile  consists  in  balls  of 
hot^  liquid,  creamy  custard  cased  in  a 
diaphanous  golden  pellicale  of  frizzled 
batter;  in  the  mouth  they  burst  and 
melt  with  a  result  that  is  fantastically 
delicious.  And  the  wages  of  the  woman 
who  created  these  impossibilities  are  £19 
a-year  I 

Two  questions  present  themselves  here. 
What  would  such  a  dinner  have  cost  in 
England,  if  indeed  it  could  be  produced 
here  at  all  in  any  ordinary  house  ?  And 
how  is  it  that  French  peasant  girls,  at  £19 
a-year,  can  attain  the  talent  necessary  to 
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AchieTe  so  admirable  a  Bocoess  for  £2,  lis. 
1  Id.  ?  The  first  of  these  two  qaeries  may 
be  left  to  get  an  answer  for  itself;  the  sec- 
ond takes  as  into  a  new  element  of  the 
French  food  question. 

It  is  evident  that  the  system  which  pre- 
TsiU  in  France  could  not  exist  at  all  if 
the  genius  of  cookery  were  not  naturally 
implanted  in  the  heads  and  fingers  of 
the  class  of  women  who  administer  the 
kitchens.  But  no  innate  predisposition 
towards  the  culinary  art  would  enable  a 
Normandy  farm-girC  who  has  spent  her 
youth  in  guarding  her  master'ft  geese  and 
turkeys,  to  make  fried  cream.  Study, 
manipulation,  and  experience  are  needed 
before  she  can  reach  such  a  height  as  that ; 
and  how  is  she  to  acc^nire  them?  She 
does  it  because  Providence  has  teen 
pleased  to  make  her  imitative  and  labori- 
ous. She  leaves  the  geese  when  she  is 
fourteen,  and  becomes  scrub  at  £8  a-year 
under  the  village  notary's  wife ;  then  she 
is  appointed  plate-washer  at  an  inn  in  the 
neighbouring  town ;  she  rises  to  the  post 
of  kitchen-maid,  and  in  that  capacity  learns 
to  pare  vegetables,  and  to  roast  a  little, 
and  gets  her  first  insight  into  servinji;. 
At  two-and-twenty  she  has  saved  up  £5, 
8s.  6d.,  and  with  that  she  starts  for  raris, 

where  she  has  a  cousin."  Here  she  be- 
comes kitchen-maid  again,  but  in  a  decent 
family,  where  things  are  nicely  done,  and 
where  the  cook  knows  her  business.  From 
that  moment  besins  her  education,  but  in- 
stead of  lasting  half  a  lifetime,  and  of  be- 
ing contemptibly  incomplete  at  the  end  of 
that  long  period,  as  is  the  case  with  our 
own  food-spoilers,  twelve  months  sufllce  to 
enable  the  French  g^rl  to  cook  cleverly  for 
her  own  account.  Then  she  shifts  her 
place  once  more,  and  gets  £16  a-year  in  a 
quiet  family,  where  the  mistress  looks  af- 
ter the  kitchen  herself,  and  gives  counsel 
to  the  cook.  Most  French  ladies  know  a 
little  of  the  delicate  rules  which  regulate 
the  preparation  of  food  —  in  theory,  at  all 
events;  some  of  them  even  are  brilliant 
executants  with  their  own  hands ;  the  con- 
sequence is,  that  the  new  cook  get?  all  the 
advice  she  needs,  and  after  a  little  flound- 
ering, begins  to  utilize  the  power  of  listen- 
ing and  copying  which  the  French  possess 
in  so  singular  a  degree.  If  the  sacred  fire 
of  her  art  really  dwelh  within  her,  f»he 
spends  her  evenings  in  profound  reading 
of  her  cookery-book,  which  she  devours  as 
if  it  were  an  exciting  novel ;  thus  she  leaps 
rapidly  into  a  cordon  bleu.  But  as  her  in- 
telligence develops  down  goes  her  hon- 
esty ;  one  falls  as  the  other  rises,  as  a  rule 
at  least)  so  that  the  best  cooks  are  gener- 


ally th«  greatest  thieves.  la  tke  larger 
Paris  houses  many  of  them  regularhr  over- 
char^  from  three  to  tea  franca  a-day,  ae- 
oordmg  to  their  own  ambition  and  the  nxt 
of  the  establishment.  These  are  not  the 
women  who  permit  people  to  substat  on 
£6, 12s.  per  week :  that  result  can  onlr  be 
attained,  either  with  an  exoeptionall j  Iioq- 
est  cook,  who  is  very  difficult  to  find,  or  by 
constant  Yeriflcation  from  the  mistress. 
Men-oooks  are  worse  still :  most  of  tbem 
coolly  tell  you  that  you  must  not  expect 
them  to  be  economical,  as  if  the  thought  of 
saving  their  master's  money  were  beneath 
their  dignity.  Still,  taking  Franoe  as  a 
whole,  particularly  in  the  country,  nine- 
teen-twentieths  of  the  cooks  are  ateady, 
honest  creatures,  who  add  the  pains-takine 
research  of  little  cheapnesses  to  marked 
ability  in  their  trade.  It  is  they  who 
make  French  eating  what  it  is  —  a  coon- 
pound  of  condensed  nutriment,  innumer- 
able tastes,  and  low  expenditure.  In  the 
example  which  has  just  been  quoted,  the 
cook  IS  a  good  faithfiil  servant,  who  takes 
hearty  pride  in  all  the  reductions  which 
she  can  operate  in  the  weekly  outlay. 
There  are  not  many  such  in  Paris,  bat 
there  are  tens  of  thousands  of  them  in  the 
provinces. 

In  considering  the  sum  spent  by  tiie 
family  we  are  investigating,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  cost  of  each  individu- 
al article  was  higher  than  that  of  the  same 
object  in  the  dearest  town  in  England. 
In  the  country  the  same  feeding  could  be 
achieved  for  one-fifth  less,  or  10s.  per 
week.  It  will  now  be  understood  that  the 
explanation  of  this  cheapness  of  total  resolt 
as  compared  with  us,  lies  solely  in  the  or- 
ganisation of  home  life  in  France,  and  in 
the  system  of  the  cookery.  It  has  been  al- 
ready said  that  the  first  sources  of  econo- 
my lie  in  the  smallness  of  the  quantities, 
in  the  consequent  absence  of  waste,  ia 
careful  marketing,  and  in  the  utilization  of 
every  ounce  of  nutrition  contained  in  tlM 
food.  To  these  causes  must  be  added  the 
immense  saving  which  is  realized,  in  com- 
parison with  ourselves,  in  the  feeding  of 
the  servants.  In  France  servants  eat  im- 
mediately after  their  masters  have  finished 
and  content  themselves  with  what  is  left 
If  the  relics  are  really  insufficient  for  their 
appetites,  a  special  dish  of  some  common 
kind  is  added  —  lentils  and  bacon,  or  cheap 
veal  or  mutton  and  white  haricots,  or  saa- 
sagos  and  pease-pudding.  Never  do  the 
servants  touch  the  more  expensive  sorts  of 
meat ;  poultry,  or  game,  or  sweet  things 
are  utterly  forbidden  to  them :  all  that 
may  remain  of  that  kind  h  kept  for  next 
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day*B  breakfast.  And  yet  they  eat  as 
raach  as  they  like,  without  stint  or  limit. 
By  the  asBociation  of  these  rarions  condi- 
tions, a  family  of  ten  people  is  enabled  to 
live  admirably  well  in  Paris  —  infinite- 
ly better  than  its  equals  do  in  England  — 
for  Is.  7d.  per  head  per  day,  or  in  the 
country  for  about  Is.  3a. 

This  outlay  is  represented  by  a  variety 
of  dishes  of  which  we  have  no  concep- 
tion;  even  in  families  who  carry  economy 
farther  still,  who  deprive  themselves  of 
every  luxury,  who  cut  down  their  expen- 
diture to  one  shilling  per  head  per  day, 
the  forms  of  preparation  are  so  multiplied 
that  no  sense  of  sameness  is  produced  by 
the  almost  daily  employment  of  the  same 
cheap  viands.   To  take  the  most  ordinary 
example :  the  beef  which  has  served  to 
make  bouillon,  the  most  elementary  and 
exhausted  form  of  meat  which  can  possibly 
be  quoted,  is  prepared  in  nine  aififerent 
ways  :  it  may  be  served  cold,  en  vinaiarette 
—  that  is  to  say,  cut  into  slices,  with  oil 
and  vinegar,  mixed  up  with  anchovies  and 
chopped  herbs ;  it  may  be  dressed  hot,  au 
grcUin,  or  minc^,  en  boulettes  or  en  hachiSf 
the  three  latter  being  accompanied  by 
mushrooms,  and  by  a  sauce  ptquante  or 
tomatoes ;  or  it  may  be  done  h  la  jardinihre, 
with  various  vegetables,  or  en  persiUade,  or 
with  onions,  or  a  la  bourgeoise,  or  in  little 
pies.    The  object  of  these  nine  arrange- 
ments is   to  give  back  a  flavour  to  the 
fibre  which  has  lost  it  in  long  boiling,  and 
to  so  utilize  agreeably  a  tasteless  remnant. 
The  nine  results  are  excellent,  but  habit 
generally  prescribes  that  they  shall  be  em- 
ployed for  breakfast  only,  like  omelettes, 
and  the  other  forms  of  e$^,  which  are 
never  served  at  dinner.   This  illustration 
is  but  one  out  of  a  hundred  which  might 
be  given ;  and  if  it  does  not  suffice,  let  it 
be  remembered  that  the  first  cookery-book 
we  open  will  tell  us  how  to  make  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  soaps  and  sixty  sauces ;  how 
to  dress  beef  in  one  hundred  and  seventy 
fashions,  veal  in  one  hundred  and  forty 
manners,  and  mutton  in  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  without  counting  the  interminable 
varieties  of  form,  taste,  and  colour  which 
may  be  communicated  to  game,  poultrv, 
vegetables,  and  eggs.    Of  pastry,  pud- 
dings, and  sweet  entremetg,  there  are  more 
than  three  hundred  sorts.    And  let  it  be 
remembered  that  every  sinjjle  one  of  these 
thousand  dishes  has  its  own  special,  indi- 
vidual, proper  nature  —  its  own  aroma, 
which  must  be  so  exactly  rendered  that 
they  can  be  instantly  recognized  and  ap- 
preciated by  the  palate.   Kot  more  than  i 
one-twentieih  of  the  preparations  which' 


compose  this  onriotia  list  are  really  used 
in  dail V  home  life :  many  of  the  composi- 
tions described  in  the  **Cuisinier  Imp^ 
rial "  and  its  fellow-publications  are  too 
costly  and  too  complicated  for  common 
nse ;  but  even  fifty  varieties  of  beef  and 
mutton,  and  other  ordinary  ailments,  en- 
able a  French  household  to  change  its 
feeding  so  perpetually  that  the  same  dish 
is  not  used  twice  in  a  fortnight.  That  va- 
riety is  not  unhealthy,  that  ^  kickshaws  " 
do  not  damage  digestion,  is  proved  by  the 
rarity  in  France  of  dyspepsia  and  other 
disorders  of  the  stomach :  tne  lightness  of 
the  bread,  the  relatively  moderate  eating 
of  the  entire  population,  may  partially  ex- 
plain this;  but,  at  all  events,  the  fact 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  whole 
system  is  a  wise  one  hygienically. 

The  rarer  products  of  French  cookery 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole ;  daily  home  life  knows  little  of 
them,  but  yet  an  allusion  to  them  can 
scarcely  be  omitted  in  an  examination  of 
the  food  of  France.  It  is,  however,  in 
their  .local  rather  than  in  their  general 
character  that  they  present  real  interest. 
Everybody  has  dined  at  Philippe's  and  the 
Moulin  Rouge;  everybody  has  eaten,  at 
least  once  in  his  life  **when  he  was  in 
Paris,"  one  curious  dinner  of  which  the 
memory  dwells  within  him;  when  he 
made  acquaintance  with  a  bisque  cT^re^ 
visses,  and  a  natUe  de  filets  de  sole  h  la 
VenAienne,  and  a  Cromesgui  de  voUtUle,  snd 
caiUes  en  caisse  and  a  crime  h  la  Bourbon^ 
na»6,  or  half-a-dozen  other  amazing  com- 
pounds with  similarly  unintelligible  de- 
nominations. But  the  number  of  us  who 
have  eaten  grilled  Royans  at  Bordeaux,  or 
cray-fish  out  of  the  Fontaine  de  Vauduse, 
or  in  Lorraine,  or  calissons  at  Aix,  or  violets 
and  roses  at  Grasse  or  fyfes  de  canard  in 
the  P^rigord,  or  the  other  peculiar  pro- 
ducts of  twenty  other  places,  is  probablv 
somewhat  limited.  And,  more  than  all, 
how  many  of  us  have  dined  at  the  R<$- 
serve  at  Marseille,  that  famous  restaurant 
on  the  Mediterranean  shore,  where  the 
brothers  Boubion  have  acquired  immortal 
fame  ?  There  is  but  one  word  in  English 
which  describes  the  sensation  of  the  trav- 
eller who  eats  there  for  the  first  time  — 
that  word  is  revelation.  New  truths  seem 
to  be  imparted  to  you  as  yon  swallow,  new 
objects  and  new  theories  of  life  seem  to 
float  around  you,  strange  ideas  come  to 
you  across  the  sea;  and  when  it  is  all 
over,  when  with  a  calm  cigar,  your  le^s 
stretched  out,  you  silently  digest  and  think, 
with  the  Chateau  d*If  and  the  flickerin*; 
waves  before  you  in  the  moonlight,  you 
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gratefallj  thank  PrOTtdenoe  for  liaTiDg  led 

you  there.  All  this  it  the  effect  of  garlic, 
which  works  npoD  yoa  like  haschisch. 
You  began  your  dinner  with  Preyres  and 
oursvuj  shellfish  which  are  as  good  as 
oysters,  and  with  them  you  drank  the 
stony- flavoured  white  wine  which  grows 
on  the  rocks  at  Cassis,  half-way  to  Toulon. 
Then  you  took  a  soup  called  Banrride,  a 
fascinating  mixture  of  creamy  fish,  thin 
bread,  and  aiUoU,  a  pur^  of  hot  garlic. 
Then  came  red  mullets,  en  papUlotte^  the 
woodcocks  of  the  sea.  Tour  mouth  hav- 
ing become  somewhat  hot,  you  stopped  to 
cool  yourself  with  Roubion's  Musigny  of 
1837,  stimulated  by  a  little  Poutarque  a 
preparation  of  fish-eggs  far  superior  to 
caviar.  Comforted  and  strengthened  you 
began  again  on  fillets  of  ducl^  into  which 
the  essence  of  a  hundred  olives  from  the 
Crau  had  been  iigected  by  simultaneous 
ste^  ing.  One  glass  of  Laiour  of  1854  ma- 
terially helped  you  at  this  juncture.  Then 
came  a  Chateaubriand^  floating  in  a 
moulade  of  which  one-half  was  ailloU  again. 
Here,  as  you  well  remember,  you  needed 
three  more  glasses  of  that  Laiour.  Vege- 
tables you  refused,  you  had  had  enough ; 
but  you  toyed  a  little  with  an  unknown 
soft  cake  soaked  in  syrup  of  Kirsch  assisted 
by  un-iced  dry  champagne,  (Raussilhn's 
carte  rTar,)  Finally,  you  got  to  your  hotel 
•  to  bed,  and  tossed  about  all  night  in  a 
red-hot  fever.  In  your  fitful  sleep  you 
(ireamt  that  you  were  Monte  Christo;  and 
you  felt  frightfully  ill  next  morning ;  that 
was  garlic  again :  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try told  you,  however,  that  you  would  be- 
come accustomed  to  it  after  four  or  five 
^cars  of  patient  practice.  The  sea  hath 
Its  pearld,  the  heaven  hath  its  stars;" 
England  has  Richmond  and  Greenwich; 
France  has  the  Pavilion  Henri  Quatre  at 
St.  Germain,  and  the  Reserve  at  Marseille. 
Maids  of  honour  and  whitebait,  however, 
do  not  reach  the  height  of  the  Jilet  Bdar- 
naue  in  Seine-et-Oise,  or  of  the  aiUoli  in 
the  Bouches  du  Rhone :  they  are  certainly 
the  pearls  and  stars  of  lofty  eating.  If 
you  doubt  it,  try.  The  white  fish  on  Lake 
Superior,  the  prawns  who  get  fat  on  the 
dead  negroes  who  are  buried  in  the  sea  at 
Rio  Janeiro,  the  canvas-backs  in  October 
at  Baltimore,  are  all  sweet  to  eat  and  to 
recollect,  but  they  are  pale  indeed  by  the 
side  of  aiUolL 

The  Reserve  is,  however,  after  all,  only 
the  coropleteet  expression  of  the  cookery 
of  the  whole  district ;  all  Provence  feeds  on 
garlic :  the  annual  garlic  fair  is  the  great ; 
event  of  the  year  in  the  villages  which  I 
have  the  glory  to  receive  it.  And  the  old 


kingdom  of  Bko/k  d'Ainou  giowa  its  own 
truffles  too,  and  has  red-legged  partridgej, 
and  quantities  of  trout  in  the  amuentA  of 
the  Durance,  and  grives  which  really  aro 
most  wonderful  in  the  winter  when  the 
juniper-berries  are  ripe.  But,  good  and 
curious  as  the  feeding  is  in  some  reapects, 
Provepce  is  terribly  incomplete;  as  there 
is  no  grass  there  are  no  cows,,  and  conse- 
quently no  fresh  milk  or  butter,  except- 
ing what  the  goats  give.  Again,  all  rciast- 
ing  is  performed  there  before  brushwood 
fires,  whose  smoke  lends  a  most  nasty 
flavour  to  the  meat,  just  as  the  wioe-ekins 
in  Spain  make  their  contents  taste  of  res- 
in, and  aa  English  coal  gives  a  spedal 
odour  to  our  own  roast-beeC  which  is  in- 
stantly detected  by  the  unaocustomed 
tongues  of  foreigners.  In  the  Bordelais 
the  food  is  excellent ;  garlic  is  relatively 
rare,  even  amongst  the  peasantry ;  poultry 
is  abundant,  and  the  fruit  superb;  the 
nectarines  particularly,  are  perhaps  the 
finest  in  the  world.  The  figs,  however, 
aie  less  perfect  than  the  little  green  ones 
which  grow  in  the  mistral  of  arid  Prov- 
ence, especially  for  drying,  but  they  have 
merit ;  and  as  for  ortolans,  Gascony  may 
be  called  their  autumn  home.  In  Brit- 
tany the  eating  offers  no  kind  of  special 
type,  excepting  for  people  who  delight  in 
buckwheat  bread,  wnich  is  the  only  local 
product.  In  the  north-eastern  province« 
everybody  it  well  fed ;  but,  excepting  the 
general  use  of  bv(gw  and  of  beurre  etecre- 
vttfef,  which  is  rendered  possible  by  the  sin- 
gular abundance  of  crayfish  in  every  rivu- 
let, there  is  no  indigenous  speciality.  The 
wise  employment  of  herbs  and  of  tiscmes  is 
universal.  It  belongs  to  no  province  and 
to  no  department  in  particular ;  it  is  every- 
where throughout  the  land.  No  salad  is 
complete  wiuiout  its  foumilure^  which  con- 
sists of  chervil,  pimpernel,  tarragon,  and 
chives,  all  daintily  chopped  up,  so  that 
their  subtle  perfumes  shall  pervade  the 
leaves  of  Rrnnaine  or  of  lettuce.  Scarcelj 
a  pauce  is  possible  without  its  bouquet,** 
which  results  from  the  distillations  of  aht- 
tle  bunch  of  parsley,  thyme  and  laurel 
The  water  in  which  fish  is  boiled  is  pre- 

Eared  beforehand  by  decocting  the  same 
erbs  in  it.  As  for  tisanes,  their  name  is 
legion ;  and  though  they  are  for  the  mo^ 
part  rather  medicinal  (han  nutritive,  they 
occupy  a  sufficiently  important  place  in 
the  economy  of  French  home  life  to  merit 
mention  here.  The  first  and  most  notable 
of  them  ail  is  tUleul^  made  of  the  dried 
flower  and  young  leaves  of  lime-trees; 
then  come  marsh-mallow,  violets,  apple, 
cherry-stalks,    orange-flovers,  titcilage, 
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camomile,  afth-leaves,  arnica,  mdlisse,  ver- 
bena, fennel,  erysimum,  valerian,  white 
stinging  nettle,  ivy,  ahsinthe,  hop-blossoms, 
and  twenty  others.  Each  substance  pos- 
sesses a  special  merit  of  its  own,  and  pro- 
duces a  particular  effect.  Some  are  stim- 
ulating, some  are  soothing,  some  aid  di- 
gestion, others  bring  about  the  most  odd 
results  by  their  action  on  our  organs,  one 
or  two  induce  sweet  sleep  and  abundant 
perspiration.  In  every  house  in  France  a 
stock  is  kept  of  these  varioos  ingredients, 
ready  dried ;  when  wanted,  a  little  hand- 
ful is  thrown  into  a  teapot,  boiling  watfr 
i-*  poured  over  it,  and  in  three  minutes  the 
gentle  remedy  is  prepared.  It  is  almo>t 
pleasant  to  be  ill  in  France,  in  order  to 
make  acquHintance  with  such  agreeable 
physic.  The  variety  of  substances  in  com- 
mon use  is  so  considerable,  that  it  implies 
an  extent  of  knowledge  of  herbs  and  sim- 
plca  be\ond  what  we  have  any  idea  of 
here.  'This  knowledge  is  insensibly  ac- 
quired in  enrly  childhood  from  constant 
contact  and  from  constant  use.  Every 
French  girl  of  ten  years  old  knows  what 
is  the  right  tuane  to  administer  in  a  given 
case ;  she  gives  it  to  her  dolls  for  practice. 

But  if  tutanes  are  universally  and  equally 
employed  all  over  France,  the  same  can- 
not be  said  of  meat  in  its  various  forms. 
The  inequalities  of  consumption  are  singu- 
larly marked  between  different  towns. 
Each  inhabitant  of  Paris  pays  for  130  lb. 
of  butcher's  meat  every  year  (beef,  mut- 
ton, veal,  and  lamb) ;  but  at  Le  Mans,  the 
rate  per  head  falls  to  60  lb.   Rennes  and 
Rheims  are  the  only  two  places  which 
reach  nearly  to  the  Paris  figure;  all  the 
other  large  towns  lie  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes.   Of  pork,  in  its  many  forms,  Cha- 
lons eats  the  most,  for  it  takes  85  lb.  per 
head  ;  Paris  consumes  22  lb. ;  while  Bor- 
deaux uses  only  5  lb.    In  liquids  the  dif- 
ference *  are  almost  greater.   Each  Paris- 
ian absorbs  113  quarts  of  wine,  13  of  beer. 
2  of  cider,  and  12  of  brandy ;  while  Lille 
employs  18  quarts  of  wine,  153  of  beer,  12 
of  orandy,  and  no  cider.   Rennes,  on  the 
contrary,  need ;  400  quarts  of  cider  per  in- 
habitant, and  21  of  wine.    At  Rouen,  the 
average  swallowing  of  brandy  reaches  45 
quarts  per  annum  for  each  man,  woman, 
and  child.   But  these  figures,  though  they 
show  us  what  the  urban  populations  use, 
give  no  idea  whatever  of  the  average  con- 
sumption of  the  whole  country,  particular- 
ly in  meat.   Exact  returns  can  only  be 
obtained  from  towns  where  the  octroi  is 
enforced,  and  where,  coiisequently,  a  pre- 
cipe account  is  kept  of  everything  which 
goes  in  or  out.  But  when  it  is  remem- 


.  bered  that .  the  towns  contain  only  seven 
millions  out  of  the  thirty-seven  millions 
who  people  France,  we  see  at  once  how 
valueless  these  figures  are  as  a  general 
guide.  The  mass  of  the  rural  population, 
which  includes  about  three-quarters  of  the 
nation,  does  not  eat  butcher-meat  more 
than  once  a- week,  and  even  pork  is  an  ar- 
ticle o<  luxury.  The  consequence  is,  that 
the  official  returns  intiicate,  as  has  been 
already  said,  an  average  consumption, 
throughout  the  eighty-nine  Departments 
(this  was  reckoned  up  before  the  war),  of 
only  45  lb.  of  all  kinds  of  meat  per  head, 
pork  included  —  which  is  less  than  a  third 
of  tlie  Paris  rate.  Each  I^ndoner  eats 
211  lb.  of  meat  per  annum,  which  is  50  lb. 
more  than  the  Parisian  asks  for ;  but  the 
latter  claims  400  lb.  of  bread,  while  the 
former  contents  himself  with  330.  Paris 
shows,  therefore,  an  excess  of  70  lb.  in 
this  item.  In  vegetables,  Paris  has  a  great- 
er advantage  still ;  each  of  it«  inhabitants 
consumes  300  lb.  of  them  against  141  in 
London.  Also  in  butter,  milk,  and  frnit, 
Paris  is  ahead  of  us  in  varying  proportions. 
In  Prussia,  Spain,  the  German  Duchies, 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  Italy,  still  less  meat 
is  eaten  than  in  France  ;  in  Southern  (Ger- 
many, however,  the  quantity  per  head  is 
rather  greater. 

If  we  admit  that  Paris  and  London  may 
be  taken  as  fair  points  of  comparison  be- 
tween France  and  England,  these  details, 
incomplete  and  insufficient  as  they  are, 
suffice  to  prove  that  the  average  total 
weight  of  rood  of  all  kinds  consumed  per 
head  across  the  Channel  is  higher  than  we 
attain  ourselves.  It  is  not  made  up  in  the 
same  way  —  there  is  more  meat  here, 
more  bread  and  vegetables  there;  bqt  it 
may  be  said  with  certainty  that  any  differ- 
ence of  nutritive  value  which  may  result 
from  this  difference  of  compo.<«ition  is  more 
than  compensated,  not  only  by  the  extra 

rQtities  of  other  food  than  meat,  but 
b^  the  form  of  cookery  adopted  by 
our  neighbours,  which,  as  has  been  insisted 
upon  throughout  this  article,  leaves  in  the 
food  every  grain  of  nourisbmenc  which  it 
originally  possessed. 

It  is  therefore  perfecMy  reasonable  to 
assert  that  the  French  are  at  leaj-t  as  well 
fed  as  we  are,  if  not  better;  while  they 
spend  much  less  than  we  do,  and  have 
vastly  more  agreeable  eating.  What  u 
the  reason  of  this  difference?  It  cannot 
be  attributed  to  climate,  for  the  whole 
north  of  Franco  is  as  wet,  cold,  and  un- 
comfortable as  any  district  we  can  show. 
Neither  is  it  explainable  by  special  ph  vi^i- 
cal  necessities  on  either  part  which  call  for 
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a  partioukr  type  of  food.  The  only  cause 
which  we  can  asniffn  for  it  on  the  French 
side  is  that  undennable,  motherless  infla- 
eiice,  known  as  national  pecaliarity,  the 
most  untraceable  of  the  great  sprinffs  of 
modern  life.  Who  can  pretend  to  deter- 
mine how  national  peculiarities  arise  ? 
And  even  if  we  limit  our  consideration  of 
them  to  this  one  point  of  the  composition 
of  the  food  ^f  France,  who  can  tell  us 
why  or  how  it  has  grown  to  be  what  it  is? 
The  handiness  and  cleverness  of  the  people 
in  all  culinary  matters  are  but  a  national 
peculiarity  after  all.  It  is  useless  to  refer 
to  them  for  an  explanation,  for  they  simply 
throw  us  biick  once  more  on  to  the  origi- 
nal difficulty.  Poverty  and  thrift  do  not 
help  us  either,  for  other  nations  besides 
the  French  are  poor  and  thrifty  without 
attaining  their  consummate  skill  in  cook- 
ing. All  that  we  can  say  is,  that  the  home 
ability  of  the  French,  their  singular 
household  craft,  are  appanages  of  their 
race ;  they  have  them  because  they  have 
them,  because  Providence  has  so  willed  it, 
just  as  the  English  poisess  the  speciality 
of  hashed  mutton,  and  of  never  going  out 
without  an  umbrella.  But,  however  hid- 
den be  the  first  ori^ns  of  their  present 
ways,  we  are  able  to  indicate  with  approxi- 
mate precision  the  actual  elements  of 
their  dming  power ;  if  we  cannot  define  its 
primary  causes,  at  all  events  we  can  detect 
its  immediate  agents.  These  elementa, 
these  agents,  have  already  been  referred 
to  at  the  commencement  of  this  article; 
but  now  that  we  have  gone  through  the 
consequences  and  the  effects  which  they 
bring  about,  we  may,  with  much  utility, 
return  to  the  point  we  started  from,  and 
try  to  see  not  only  what  we  can  learn,  but, 
even  more,  what  we  can  apply. 

So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  judge  from  the 
meagre  details  contained  in  the  old  chron- 
icles of  French  home  life,  the  system  of 
feeding  now  in  use  does  not  seem  to  have 
begun  to  assume  its  form  until  about  a 
hundred  years  ago ;  the  accumulated  con- 
tributions of  three  or  four  generations 
have  sufficed  to  carry  it  to  the  perfection 
which  it  now  presents.  One  example  will 
be  enough  to  show  that,  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  eating  had  in  no  way 
reached,  even  in  the  best  houses,  the  char- 
acter which  it  has  acquired  since.  In  1678 
Madame  de  Maintenon  wrote  a  letter  to 
her  brother,  who  had  just  been  married, 
to  tell  him  how  to  live.  After  strictly 
limiting  him  to  an  outlay  of  fourteen 
francs  per  day  (including  wine,  wood,  and 
candle)  for  his  wife,  himself,  and  ten  serv- 
ants, &he  goes  on  to  describe  his  menu. 


She  jMys :    Yon  will  have  a  8oiii>,  with  a 
chicken  in  it,  and  you  will  have  all  tbe 
boiMi  served  together  in  a  large  dish ;  it 
is  admirable  in  that  sort  of  di.^order.  Toa 
can  have  sausages  one  day,  veal  another, 
or  sheep's  tongue,  or  a  leg  of  mutton,  or  a 
shoulder,  or  two  chickens.    I  forgot  your 
breakfast,  which  is  a  capon  or  anything 
jelse,  and  a  compote  of  pears  or  apples." 
There  is  no  mention  of  any  cookery  here 
— it  is  all  rough  meat;  no  alloston  is  mad^; 
to  vegetables,  which  have  since  beco  ne  so 
essential  a  basis  of  nourishment  in  France. 
I  If  this  were  the  feeding  which  the  Comte 
I  d*Aubign^  found  sufficient,  if  this  was  the 
programme  which  the   King's  mistress 
sketehed  out  for  her  own  brother,  it  is 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  it  represented 
a  high  average,  and  that  the  nation,  as  a 
whole,  was  far  away  behind  it.    It  was 
during  the  Regency  that  real  cookery  may 
be  said  to  have  *first  been  introduced,  but 
its  action  was  then  limited  to  the  upper 
classes  only,  and  to  the  relatively  short 
supply  of  materials,  especially  in  fruit  and 
vegetables,  which  the  markets  offered. 
As  the  cultivation  of  roots  and  of  legumi- 
nous food  extended,  the  range  of  kitch^^n 
action  extended  too ;  but,  when  we  remem- 
ber that  it  was  not  till  about  1790  that 
even  potatoes  began  to  be  seriously  grown 
in  France  as  an  article  of  food,  it  becomes 
evident  that  the  employment  of  garden- 
produce  on  a  large  scale  is  quite  a  modem 
feature  in  the  composition  of  French  eat- 
ing.  The  use  of  vegetables,  dried  and 
fresh,  fibrous  and  farinaceous,  has  gone  on 
spreading  until  it  has  carried  their  con- 
sumption to  nearly  half  the  total  weight 
of  food  employed.   The  change  in  the  de- 
tails and  results  of  cooking  have  been  pro- 
portionately great,  the  entire  system  hav- 
ing been  built  up  slowly  to  its  preseoc 
shape,  with  the  successive  aid  of  each  nev 
alimentary  substance  which  time  has  added 
to  the  list.   Concurrently  with  the  inven- 
tion and  the  development  of  new  products 
the  science  of  their  uses  has  budded  oat ; 
the  entire  question  has  gradually  marched 
ahead,  materially  and  artistically  through- 
out all  France,  Etimulated  by  growing 
needs,  guided  bv  progressing  education. 
This  much,  at  all  events  we  can  see  and 
prove ;  where  we  fail  to  find  any  explana- 
tion is  in  the  mystery  of  the  starting- 
point  :  it  is  there  that  we  are  obliged  to 
content  ourselves  with  the  vague  unsatis- 
factory answer  of  "  national  peculiarities." 
But  if  we  are  unable  to  suggest  why  it  is 
that  the  French  can  cook,  and  can  go  on 
discovering  fresh  forms  of  cookery,  addin*; 
still  more  dishes  to  their  prodigious  cata- 
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logiie,  or  why  they  hare  learnt  to  atilize 
so  many  articles  which  we  neglect,  so  that 
every  trifle  which  falls  within  their  grasp 
is  made  to  serve  a  purpose,  at  least  we  can 
clearly  recognize  wnat  they  use  and  how 
they  use  it.  They  have  not  kept  their 
cunning  to  themselves;  they  have  pub- 
liahed  it  to  the  world  by  example  ana  by 
precept,  inviting  and  enabling  everybody 
to  follow  in  their  track. 

Can  we  follow  them  ?   Can  we,  by  de- 

Ces,  adopt  in  England  the  system  which 
been  worked  out  across  the  Channel  ? 
Can  we  attain  our  neighbour's  faculty  of 
eating  cheaply,  variedly,  nutritively,  and 
agreeably  ?   That  we  can  do  so  partially 
is  probable,  if  not  certain.   Our  upper 
strata  are  already  trying  it  lamely  and  in- 
sufficiently, but  with  goodwill  and  satisfac- 
tion ;  their  progress  thus  far  has  been  slow 
and  incomplete.   What  thejr  call  "  French 
dishes  "  are  not  yet  French  in  the  real 
meaning  of  the  word ;  they  are  imitations, 
not  originals.   But  we  are  getting  on,  and 
some  of  us  may  finish  by  acquiring  the 
purity  of  taste,  the  delicacy  of  palate,  the 
long  habit  of  comparison,  which  permit  the 
eater  to  judge  whether  the  cook  has  cor- 
rectly and  critically  done  her  duty.  But 
is  it  to  be  expected  that  the  entire  nation 
can  be  led  to  modify  its  habits  and  to 
adopt  the  principles  which  regulate  French 
feeaing  ?   To  this  question  the  answer  can 
scarcely  be  affirmative  at  prei^ent.  Even 
if  oar  middle  and  lower  classes  could  van- 
quish their  deeply-rooted  prejudices,  and 
could  be  led  to  see  and  own  that  the  first 
law  of  dressing  food  is  so  to  treat  it  that 
it  shall  retain  the  entire  power  of  nutrition 
which  nature  ghve  it,  where  are  we  to  eet 
the  cooka  ?   Even  supposing  that  all  the- 
oretical difficulties  were  suppressed  —  that 
the  whole  people,  with  one  voice,  called 
out  for  soup  and  stews,  and  refused  to  go 
on  with  boiled  aud  baked  —  where  are  we 
to  find  the  women  to  whose  hands  we  could 
intrust  the  realization  of  the  wish  ?  The 
same  law  of  national  peculiarities  which 
has  rendered  it  possible  for  the  French  to 
create  their  system  forbids  us  thus  far  to 
copy  them.   There,  everybody  knows  how 
to  cook,  or  can  learn  to  do  so  rapidly: 
here,  the  genius  of  kitchen-work  is  absent ; 
we  are  born  without  it,  and  we  do  not 
grow  to  it  in  afler-life.     What  can  be 
more  deplorable  than  the  helpless  ignor- 
ance on  the  subject  which  is  shown  by  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  our  workmen? 
what  can  be  more  idiotic  than  the  resolute 
refusal  of  all  servants  who  are  not  cooks 
to  learn  what  cooking  is  ?    Their  repulsion 
is  so  deeply  rooted,  it  is  so  inherent  m  their 


blood,  that  the  English  nurse-maids  who 
live  in  France  invariably  refoee  to  take 
even  a  passing  lesson  from  what  is  going 
on  around  them ;  they  like  the  feeding  in- 
finitely better  than  what  they  get  at  home 
but  they  will  not  condescend  to  study  its 
production  so  as  to  be  able  to  carry  knowl- 
edge back  with  them  on  their  return. 
Any  sQ;riou8  transformation  of  our  system 
is  quite  hopeless,  so  long  as  this  funda- 
mental difficulty  continues  to  exiKt  .  he 
richer  and  better  educated  amon^^t  us 
may  stmorgle  after  changes;  they  may 
even  efiect  it  to  some  extent;  but  the 
tradespeople,  and  the  populace,  and  the 
peasants  will  go  on  as  they  are,  until  their 
women  are  lined  up  to  a  higher  apprecia- 
tion of  their  home  duties,  and  of  the  in- 
finite importance  of  food  as  a  domestic  in- 
fluence for  good.  Let  them  keep  their  tea 
and  beer:  cider  and  light  wines  are  not 
fitted  to  their  temperaments,  and,  so  far 
as  liquids  are  concerned,  our  habits  may 
perhaps  be  suited  to  our  climate ;  but  can 
we  not  discover  and  supply  some  really  ef- 
fective remedy  to  their  actual  indiffer- 
ence about  the  solid  portion  of  their  eat- 
ing? In  this  country  of  public  meetings 
and  public  charity,  where  everybody  sub- 
scribes his  mite  to  aggregate  philanthropy, 
could  we  not  establish  cooking-shows, 
with  prizes  for  the  most  proficient?  It 
would  be  very  easy  to  draw  up  a  first  pro- 
gramme, descriptive  of  a  dozen  dif^hes  —  of 
the  simplest  kind,  of  course,  but  involving 
the  employment  of  various  cheap  ingredi- 
ents, and  especially  of  herbs  and  vege- 
tables. The  matter  should  be  regarded 
solely  in  its  application  to  the  poor;  it 
must  be  dealt  with  at  the  bottom — the 
rich  can  get  along  alone.  The  effort  should 
be  one  of  direct  teaching  rather  than  ex- 
ample, for  the  simple  reason  that  such  ex- 
amples as  exist  are  hidden  away  out  of 
sight  in  our  dining-rooms,  where  the  poor 
cannot  contemplate  them.  Some  such 
plan  as  this  is  probably  the  only  one  which 
would  offer  any  prospect  of  success,  and 
an  entire  generation  would  doubtless  have 
to  pass  away  before  the  effbrt  could  pro- 
duce its  fruit.  Still  the  result  would  be 
so  excellent  that  both  time  and  effbrt 
would  be  well  employed.  Our  girls  in 
country-houses,  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  our  parsons,  could  scarcely  use  their 
idle  hours  more  usefully  than  in  stimulat- 
ing such  a  movement.  There  would  be  a 
practical  reality  about  it  which  would 
please  unimaginative  natures  while  the 
more  dreamy  of  us  would  be  attracted 
by  the  pretty  theory  of  regeneration  of 
national  taste.     Everybody  would  find 
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0otne  kind  of  satUfaction  in  soch  a  work, 
especially  the  ploughman  huflband  and 
the  blacksmith  brother  when  they  came 
home  to  supper.  Surely  it  is  worth  try- 
ing: surely  we  are  not  incapable  of 
the  attempt;  surely  we  cannot  all  be  so 
blinded  by  prejudice  and  stupid  custom 
that  none  of  us  will  consent  to  copy 
what  the  French  do  so  yastly  better  than 
ourselves. 

If  we  need  additional  encouragement,  if 
purely  material  advantages  do  not  suffice 
to  tempt  us  to  modify  our  doings,  let  us 
look  back  to  France  once  more  and  see 
what  moral  results  we  could  possibly  ex- 
tract from  an  adoption  of  its  ways.  There 
we  see  a  race  each  family  of  which  seeks 
its  pleasures  together  as  a  rule,  where  the 
home  tie  is  not  enfeebled  by  the  attraction 
of  the  wine-shop,  where  mutual  afiection 
softena  the  roughness  of  uneducated  minds. 
Is  it  not  fair  to  attribute  some  part  of  this 
indoor  cohesion  to  the  effect  of  meals  ?  If 
a  good  dinner  constitutes,  an  indisputable 
attraction  to  ourselves,  why  shoula  it  not 
produce  the  same  action  on  our  poorer 
orothers?  It  does  in  France.  The  French 
peasant  stops  at  home  for  it  just  at  we  do, 
because  he  likes  it,  because  home  gives 
him  more  and  better  than  he  can  find  el:^ 
where ;  because  being  together,  young  and 
old,  they  laugh,  and  so  grow  to  regard  eat- 
ing as  a  motive  of  union,  as  a  time  for 
cheeriness.  Ttii^  aspect  of  the  subject  has 
already  been  alluded  to,  but  it  merits  a 
second  mention  now,  for  it  supplies  ex- 
tremely important  arguments;  not  that 
joy  at  dinner  is  an  exclusive  property  of 
the  French  —  we  have  it  too  to  some  extent 
and  under  certain  conditions  —  but  because 
with  them  it  is  a  national  feature,  conse- 
quent not  only  on  their  temperament,  but  al- 
so on  their  wise  views  of  the  function  which 
they  are  discharging,  and  on  the  agreeable 
shape  they  give  to  it.  We  need  not  de- 
spair of  some  day  reaching  the  same  end, 
by  employing  the  same  means,  any  more 
than  the  French  should  doubt  of  acquiring 
our  solidity  of  charcter  if  they  would  but 
recognize  the  value  of  fixed  principles,  and 
resolutely  set  to  work  to  believe  in  some- 
thing—  Grod,  king,  or  each  other.  Their 
economy  in  the  kitchen  is  another  envia- 
ble quality,  for  it  shows  us  bow  calculat- 
ing prudence  can  be  applied  without  en- 
tailing the  too  distinct  sentiment  of  priva- 
tion ;  how  cheapness  and  satisfaction  can 
be  combined ;  bow  a  useful  lesson  can  be 
enibrced  each  day  without  assuming  the 
form  of  punishment.  In  England  economy 
ts  almost  always  nasty ;  in  France  it  fre- 
quently assumes  a  character  so  subtle  and 


artistic,  that  it  loses  its  repulsive  physiof*- 
nomy,  and  indeed  sometunes  acquires  a 
sort  of  charm,  in  conaequenoe  or  the  in- 
finite skill  with  which  it  is  administered, 
and  of  the  admiration  which  that  skill 
provokes.  A  third  result  of  the  French 
system  is  that  it  necessitates,  or  at  all 
events  insensibly  produces,  an  almost  uni- 
versal power  of  home  usefulness  amongst 
the  women.  It  expands  their  rdfe  in  life,  it 
creates  for  them  a  special  duty,  it  teaches 
them  that  wise  truth  which  most  of  tbea 
so  clearly  recognise  and  so  cordially  prso- 
tise,  that  no  indoor  detail  is  beneath  a 
woman's  care ;  it  further  develops  in  them 
the  hAndiness,  the  adroit  fingering  which 
have  become  distinctive  of  the  modem 
Frenchwoman.  Such  results  as  these  are 
well  worth  working  for ;  and  though  there 
are  exceptions  among&t  our  neighbours 
though  they  sometimes  have  as  wretched 
hones  as  we  cftn  show,  the  rule  incontestr 
ably  is,  that  their  working  classes  know  no 
misery  like  ours.  Their  system  of  eating 
enters  for  a  large  part  into  the  explana- 
tion of  this  £sct. 

The  association  of  these  moral  oonse- 
quences  with  most  attractive  material  sat- 
isfactions gives  to  French  eating  a  special 
place  in  actual  civilisation.  Progress  may 
miprove  it  to  a  still  higher  form,  other  na- 
tions may  grow  to  it  hereafter ;  but,  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  world,  nothing 
equal  to  it  can  be  found  elsewhere ;  and  it 
has  the  admirable  character  of  being  in 
no  way  the  privilege  of  a  class :  it  is  the 
comnton  property  of  the  entire  people; 
it  can  be  appreciated  and  applied  by  all, 
firom  top  to  bottom  of  the  scale.  The  one 
condition  of  its  use  is  to  wish  to  use  it. 


From  MaomiUaii's  Magashw. 

THE  STRANGE  ADVENTURES  OF  A 
PHAETON. 

BT  WXLUAX  BLACK.  ▲OTHOR  OF  DADOHnt 
HBTH,"  no. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

1CA0TBR  ARTHUR  VANI8HB8. 

**  HamptoD  me  taught  to  wish  her  first  for  mine; 
And  Windsor,  alas  !  doth  chase  me  from  her 
sight." 

Bain  1 "  cried  Queen  Titania,  as  she 
walked  up  to  the  window  of  the  breakiast- 
room,  and  stared  reproachfully  out  on 
cloudy  skies,  gloomy  trees,  and  the  wet 
thoroughfares  of  Twickenham. 

Surely  not !  "  said  Bell,  in  anxious 
tones;  and  therewith  she  too  walked  up 
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to  one  of  the  panes,  while  an  expretsfon  of 
deep  inortificAtion  settled  down  on  her  face. 

She  stood  so  for  a  second  or  two,  irre- 
solute and  hnrt;  and  then  a  revengeful 
look  came  into  her  eyes,  she  walked  firmly 
over  to  my  Lady,  got  close  up  to  her  ear, 
and  apparently  uttered  a  singrle  word. 
Tit  a  almost  jumped  back ;  and  then  she 
looked  at  the  girl. 

'*  Bell,  how  dare  you  ?  "  she  said  in  her 
severest  manner. 

Bell  turned  and  shyly  glanced  at  the 
rest  of  us,  probably  to  make  sure  none  of 
us  had  heard ;  and,  then,  all  this  myste- 
rious transaction  being  brought  to  a  close, 
she  returned  to  the  table,  and  calmly  took 
up  a  newspaper.  But  presently  she  threw 
it  aside,  and  glanced,  with  some  heightened 
colour  in  her  face  and  some  half-frightened 
amusement  in  her  eyes,  towards  Tita; 
and  lo  1  that  majestic  little  woman  was  still 
regarding  the  girl,  and  there  was  surprise 
as  well  as  sternness  in  her  look. 

Presently  the  brisk  step  of  Lieutenant 
Ton  Rosen  was  heard  outside,  and  in  a 
minute  or  two  the  tali  young  man  came 
into  the  room,  with  a  fine  colour  in  bis 
face,  and  a  sprinkling  of  rain  about  his 
big  brown  beard. 

"Ha!  Not  late?  No?  That  is  very 
good  I " 

But  it  rains  I  "  said  Tita  to  him,  in  an 
injured  way,  as  if  anyone  who  had  been 
out  of  doors  was  necessarily  responsible 
for  the  weather. 

'*  Not  much,"  he  said.  "  It  may  go  off ; 
but  about  six  it  did  rain  very  hard,  and  I 
got  a  little  wet  then,  I  think. 

**  And  where  were  you  at  six  ?  "  said 
Tita,  with  her  pretty  brown  eyes  opened 
wide. 

^  At  Isleworth,'*  he  said,  carelessly ;  and 
then  he  added,  Oh,  I  have  done  much 
business  this  morning,  and  bought  some- 
thing for  your  two  boys,  which  will  make 
them  not  mind  that  you  go  away.  It  is 
hard,  you  know,  they  are  left  behind  " 

^  But  Bell  has  given  them  silver 
watches  1 "  said  Mamma.  ^  Is  not  that 
enough  ?  " 

"  They  will  break  them  in  a  day.  Now 
when  I  went  to  the  stables  this  morning 
to  feed  the  horses,  the  old  ostler  was 
there.  We  had  a  quarrel  last  night  ;  but 
no  matter.  We  became  very  good  friends ; 
he  told  me  much  about  Buckinghamshire 
and  himself —  he  told  me  he  did  know  your 
two  boys  —  he  told  me  he  knew  of  a  pony 
—  oh  1  a  very  nice  little  pony  —  that  was  for 
sale  from  a  gentleman  m  Isleworth  " 

**And  you've  bought  them  a  ponyl" 
eriad  Bell,  dapping  her  bands. 


«  Bell  I "  said  Tita,  with  a  sevi^re  look, 
**  how  foolish  you  are !  How  couhl  you 
think  of  anythin*  so  absurd  ?  " 

•*But  she  is  quite  right,  madame,"  said 
the  Lieutenant,  "  and  it  will  be  here  in  an 
hour,  and  you  must  not  tell  them  till  it 
comes." 

**  And  you  mean  to  leave  them  with  that 
animal  I  Why,  they  will  break  their  necks, 
both  of  them,"  cried  my  Lady,  hurriedly. 

"  Oh  no  I "  said  the  Lieutenant ;  *'  a 
tumble  does  not  hurt  boys,  at  all.  And 
this  is  a  very  quiet,  small  pony  —  oh,  I  did 
pull  him  about  to  try,  and  he  will  not 
harm  anybody.  And  very  rough  and 
strong  —  I  think  the  old  man  did  call  him 
a  Scotland  pony." 

"  A  Shetland  pony." 

«*  Ah,  very  well,"  said  our  Uhlan ;  then 
he  began  to  turn  wistful  eyes  to  the  break- 
fast table. 

They  sat  down  to  break^t,  almost  for- 
getting the  rain.  They  were  very  well 
pleased  with  the  coming  of  the  pony.  It 
would  be  a  capital  thing  for  the  boys' 
health;  it  would  be  this  and  woul^  be 
that ;  but  only  one  person  there  reflected 
that  this  addition  to  the  comforts  of  ttie 
two  young  rogues  upstairs  would  certainly 
cost  him  sixteen  shillings  a  week  all  the 
year  round. 

Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  this  talk,  Bell 
looked  up  and  said  — 

»  But  where  is  Arthur  ?  " 

**  Oh,"  said  the  mother  of  that  young 
man,  ^  he  went  up  town  this  morning  at 
eight.  He  took  it  for  granted  you  would 
not  start  to-dav." 

"  He  might  have  waited  to  see,"  said 
Bell,  looking  down.  "  I  suppose  he  is  not 
so  very  much  occupied  in  the  Temple.  It 
will  serve  him  quite  right  if  we  go  away 
before  he  comes  oack." 

^But  perhaps  he  won't  come  back," 
said  Mrs.  Ashburton,  gently. 

Bell  looked  surprised ;  and  then,  with  a 
little  firmness  about  the  mouth,  held  her 
peace  £or  some  time.  It  was  clear  that 
Master  Arthur's  absence  had  some  consid- 
erable significance  in  it,  which  she  was 
slowly  determining  in  her  own  mind. 

When  Bell  next  spoke,  she  proposed 
that  we  should  set  out,  rain  or  no  rain. 

'*It  will  not  take  much  time  to  drive 
down  to  Henley,"  she  said.  **  And  if  we 
begin  by  paying  too  much  attention  to 
slight  showers,  we  shall  never  get  on.  Be- 
sides, Count  von  Rosen  ought  to  see  how 
fine  are  our  English  rain-landscapes  — 
what  softened  colours  are  brought  out  in 
the  trees  and  in  the  greys  of  the  distance 
under  a  dark  sky.  It  is  not  nearly  so  dw- 
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roal  aft  a  wet  dhj  abroad,  in  a  level  conn- 
try,  with  nothinj;  but  rows  of  poplar* 
along  the  horizon.  Here,"  she  said,  tam- 
ing to  the  Lieutenant  who  had  probably 
heard  of  her  recent  Buccesses  in  water-col- 
our, "  yoq  have  light  mists  hanoing  about 
the  woods ;  and  there  is  a  rough  surface 
on  the  rivers ;  and  all  the  hedges  and  fields 
get  dark  and  intense,  and  a  bit  of  scarlet 
—  say  a  woman's  cloak  —  is  very  fine 
under  the  gloom  of  the  sky.  I  know  you 
are  not  afraid  of  wet,  and  I  know  that  the 
rest  of  us  never  got  into  such  good  spirits 
during  our  Surrey  drives  as  when  we  were 
dashing  through  torrents  and  shaking  the 
rain  from  about  our  faces;  and  this  i^ 
nothing  —  a  mere  pas<«ing  shower  —  and 
the  country  down  by  Hounslow  will  look 
very  well  under  dark  clouds ;  and  we  can- 
not do  better  than  start  at  once  for  Hen- 
ley I" 

"  What  is  the  matter.  Bell  ?  said  Tita, 
looking  at  the  girl  with  her  dear,  obser- 
vant eyes.  *'One  would  think  you  were 
vexed  about  our  staying  in  Twickenham 
until  to-morrow,  and  yet  nobody  has  pro- 
posed that  yet.*' 

I  don*t  wi«h  to  waste  time,'*  said  Bell, 
looking  down. 

Here  the  Lieutenant  laughed  aloud. 

'♦Forgive  me,  mademoiselle,"  he  said, 
•*but  what  yon  sav  is  very  much  like  the 
Enorlish  people,  lliey  are  always  much 
afraid  of  losing  time,. though  it  does  not 
matter  to  them.  I  think  your  commercial 
habits  have  become  national,  and  got 
amongst  people  who  have  nothing  to  do 
with  commerce.  I  find  English  ladies  who 
have  weeks  and  months  at  their  disposal 
travel  all  night  by  train,  and  make  them- 
selves very  wretched.  Why  ?  To  save  a 
day.  they  tell  you.  I  find  English  people, 
with  two  months'  holiday  before  them,  un- 
dertake all  the  unoomforts  of  a  night-pas- 
sage from  Dover  to  Calais.  Why?  To 
save  a  day.  How  does  it  matter  to  you, 
for  example,  that  we  start  to-day,  or  to- 
morrow, or  next  week?  Only  that  you 
feel  yon  must  be  doing  something  you 
must  accomplish  something  —  you  must 
save  time.  It  i«  all  English.  It  is  with 
your  amusements  as  with  your  making  of 
money.  You  are  never  satisfied.  You  are 
always  looking  forward  —  wishing  to  do 
or  have  certain  things  — never  content  to 
stop,  and  rest,  and  enj(^  doing  nothing." 

Now  what  do  you  think  our  Bell  did  on 
being  lectured  in  this  fashion  ?  Say  some- 
thing in  reply,  only  kept  from  being  saucy 
by  the  sweet  manner  of  her  saying  it  ?  Or 
rise  and  leave  the  room,  and  refuse  to  be 
coaxed  into  a  good  humour  for  hours? 


Why,  na   She  said  in  the  gentlest  way  — 
think  you  are  quite  right.  Count  von 
Rosen.   It  really  does  not  matter  to  me 
whether  we  go  to-day  or  to-morrow." 

"But  you  shall  go  to-day.  Bell,"  say  L 
"even  though  it  should  rain  Duke  Georges. 
At  four  of  the  clock  we  start.*' 

"My  dear,"  says  Uta,  "  this  is  absnnL" 

"Probably;  but  none  the  leas  C.sto^ 
ai^  Pollux  shall  start  at  that  hour." 

"  You  are  beginning  to  show  your  aa- 
thority  somewhat  earty,"  aaya  my  Lady, 
with  a  suspicious  sweetness  in  her  toM» 

"  What  there  is  left  of  it,"  I  remark,  look- 
ing at  Bell,  who  descries  a  fight  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  is  all  attention. 

^  Count  von  Rosen,"  says  Tita,  turning 
in  her  calmest  manner  to  the  young  man, 
"  what  do  you  think  of  this  piece  of  folly  ? 
It  may  clear  up  long  before  that :  it  may 
be  raining  heavily  tuen.  Why  should  we 
run  the  risk  of  incurring  serious  illness  by 
determining  to  start  at  a  particular  hour  ? 
It  is  monstrous.  It  is  absurd.  It  is  ■ 
it  is  " 

"  Well,"  said  the  Lieutenant,  with  an 
easy  shrug  and  a  laugh,  "  it  is  not  of  much 
consequence  you'mf&e  the  rule;  for  tou 
will  break  it  if  it  is  not  agreeable.  For 
myself,  I  have  been  accustomed  to  start  at 
a  particular  hour,  whatever  happens;  bat 
for  pleasure,  what  is  the  use  V" 

"Yes,  what  is  the  use  ?"  repeats  Titania, 
turning  to  the  rest  of  us  with  a  certain  ill- 
concealed  air  of  triumph. 

"  St.  Augustine."  I  observed  to  this  re- 
bellious person,  "  remarks  that  the  obedi- 
ence of  a  wife  to  her  husband  is  no  virtue, 
so  long  as  she  does  only  that  which  is  rea- 
sonable, just,  and  pleasing  to  herself." 

"  I  don't  believe  Sc.  Augustine  said  any- 
thing of  the  kind,"  replied  she ;  "  and  if  he 
did,  he  hadn't  a  wife,  and  didn*t  know 
what  he  was  talking  about.  I  will  not  al- 
low Bell  to  catch  her  death  of  cold.  We 
shall  not  start  at  four." 

"  Two  o'clock  luncheon.  Half-past  twO) 
the  moon  enters  Capricorn.  Three  o'clock, 
madness  rages.  Four,  colds  attack  the  hu- 
man race.    We  start  at  four." 

By  this  time  breakfast  was  over,  and  all 
the  reply  that  Tita  vouchsafed  was  to  wear 
a  pleased  smile  of  defiance  as  she  left  the 
room.  The  Count,  too,  ifent  oot ;  and  in 
a  few  minutes  we  saw  him  in  the  ro^ 
leading  the  ponv  he  had  bought.  The 
boys  had  been  kept  up  stairs,  and  were 
told  nothing  of  the  surprise  in  store  for 
them ;  so  tmtt  we  were  promised  a  sturring 
scene  in  front  of  the  Doctor's  house. 

Presently  the  Lieutenant  arrived  at  the 
gate,  and  summoned  Bell  from  the  window* 
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She  having  gone  to  the  door,  and  spoken 
to  him  for  a  second  or  two,  went  into  the 
house,  and  reappeared  with  a  bundle  of 
coarse  cloths.  Was  the  foolish  young  man 
going  to  groom  the  pony  in  front  of  the 
honse  merely  out  of  bravado?  At  all 
events,  he  roughly  dried  the  shaggy  coat 
of  the  sturdy  little  animal,  and  then  care- 
fully wiped  the  mnd  from  its  small  legs 
and  hoof^.  Bell  went  down  and  took  the 
bridle ;  the  Lieutenant  was  behind,  to  give 
a  push  if  necessary. 

**  Ck>me  up,  Dick  I  Come  along !"  she 
said  ;  and  after  a  few  frightened  stumbles 
on  the  steps  the  pony  stood  in  the  Doctor's 
hall  I 

The  clatter  of  the  small  hoofs  on  the 
waxcloth  had  brought  the  boys  out  to  the 
first  landing,  and  they  were  looking  down 
with  intense  surprise  on  the  appearance  of 
a  live  horse  insida  ^e  house.  When  Bell 
had  called  them,  and  told  them  that  the 
Count  had  brought  this  pony  for  them, 
that  it  was  a  real  pony,  and  that  they 
would  have  to  feed  it  every  day,  they  came 
down  the  stairs  with  <^uite  a  frightened  air. 
They  regarded  the  ammal  from  a  distance, 
and  then  at  last  Master  Jack  ventnred  to 
go  up  and  touch  its  neck. 

^  Why,"  he  said,  as  if  suddenly  struck 
with  the  notion  that  it  was  really  alive, 
••1  '11  get  it  an  apple  I" 

He  went  upstairs,  three  steps  at  a  bound ; 
and  by  the  time  he  came  back  Master  Tom 
had  got  into  the  saddle,  and  was  for  riding 
bis  Bteed  into  the  breakfast-room.  Then 
he  would  ride  him  out  into  the  garden. 
Jack  insisted  on  his  having  the  apple  first. 
The  mother  of  both  called  out  from  above 
that  if  they  went  into  the  garden  in  the 
rain  she  would  have  the  whole  house 
whipped.  But  all  the  same  Master  Tom, 
led  by  the  Lieutenant,  and  followed  by 
Bell  —  whose  attentions  in  holding  him  on 
he  regarded  with  great  dislike — rode  in 
state  along  the  passage,  and  through  the. 
kitchen,  and  out  by  a  back  door  into  the 
garden. 

^  J  jet  me  go.  Auntie  Bell  1"  he  said,  shak- 
ing himself  tree.  I  can  ride  very  well  — 
I  have  ridden  often  at  Leatherhead." 

Off  yon  go,  then,"  said  the  Lieutenant: 
^  lean  well  back — don't  kick  him  with  your 
heels  —  off  you  go." 

The  pony  sh<K»k  his  rough  little  mane, 
and  started  upon  a  very  sedate  and  patient 
walk  along  the  smooth  path. 

Fist  1  Hei  1  Go  ahead  I "  cried  Master 
Tom,  and  he  twitched  at  the  bndle  in  quite 
a  knowing  way. 

Thus  admonished,  the  pony  broke  into  a 
brisk  trot,  which  at  first  jogged  Master  Tom 


on  to  its  neck,  but  he  managed  to  wriggle 
back  into  the  saddle  and  get  hold  of  the 
reins  again.  His  riding  was  not  a  masterly 
performance,  but  at  all  events  he  stuck  on ; 
and  when  after  haviug  trotted  thrice  round 
the  garden,  he  slid  off  of  his  own  will  and 
brought  the  pony  up  to  us,  his  chubby 
round  face  was  gleaming  with  pridf,  and 
flushed  colour,  and  rain.  Then  it  was 
Jack's  turn;  but  this  young  gentleman, 
having  had  less  experience,  was  attended 
by  the  Lieutenant,  who  walked  round  the 
ffarden  with  him,  and  gave  him  his  first 
lessons  in  the  art  of  horsemanship.  This 
was  a  very  pretty  amusement  for  those 
of  us  who  remained  under  the  archway; 
but  for  those  in  the  garden  it  was  begin- 
ning to  prove  a  trifle  damp.  Nevertheless, 
Bell  begged  hard  for  the  boys  to  be  let 
alone,  seeing  that  they  were  overjoyed 
beyond  expression  by  their  new  toy ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  both  they  and 
their  instructor  would  have  got  soaked 
to  the  skin  had  not  my  Lady  Titania 
appeared,  with  her  face  full  of  an  awful 
wrath. 

What  occurred  then  it  is  difficult  to  re- 
late; for  in  the  midst  of  the  storm  Bell 
laughed ;  and  the  boys,  being  deprived  of 
their  senses  by  the  gift  of  the  pony,  laughed 
also  —  %i  their  own  mother.  Tiia  fell  from 
her  high  estate  direct  ly.  The  splendours  of 
her  anger  faded  away  from  her  face,  and 
she  ran  out  into  the  rain  and  cuffed  the 
the  boys'  ears,  and  kissed  them,  and  drove 
them  into  the  house  before  ht^r.  And  she 
was  so  good  as  to  thank  the  Count  for- 
mall  V  for  his  present ;  and  bade  the  boys  be 
good,  boys  and  attend  to  their  lessons 
when  they  had  so  much  amusement  pro- 
vided for  them ;  and  finally  turned  to  BeU, 
and  said  that  as  we  had  to  start  at  four 
o'clock,  we  might  as  well  have  our  things 
packed  before  luncheon. 

Now  such  was  the  reward  of  this  wifely 
obedience  that  at  four  o'clock  the  rain  had 
actually  and  definitely  ceased ;  and  the 
clouds,  though  they  still  hung  low,  were 
ffathering  themselves  up  into  distinct 
forms.  When  the  phaeton  was  brought 
round,  there  was  not  even  any  necessity 
for  putting  up  the  hood ;  and  Tita,  having 
seen  that  everything  was  placed  in  the 
vehicle,  was  graciously  pleased  to  ask  the 
Lieutenant  if  he  would  drive,  that  she 
mi^ht  sit  beside  him  and  point  out  objects 
of  interest. 

Then  she  kissed  the  boys  very  affection- 
ately, and  bade  them  take  care  not  to  tumble 
off  the  pony.  The  Doctor  and  his  wife 
wished  us  every  good  fortune.  Bell  threw 
a  wistful  glanoe  up  and  down  the  road,  and 
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then  turned  her  ffice  a  little  aside.  The 
Count  shook  the  reins,  and  our  phaeton 
rolled  slowly  awnv  from  Twickenham. 

"  Why,  Bell,*'  1  SHid,  as  we  were  cross- 
ing the  railway-bridge,  and  iny  companion 
looked  round  to  see  if  there  were  a 
train  at  the  station,  *'you  have  been 
crying." 

Not  much,"  said  Bell,  frankly,  but  in  a 
very  low  voice. 

"But  why?"  I  ask, 

^  You  know,"  she  said. 

"  I  know  that  Arthur  has  been  very  un- 
reasonable, and  that  he  haa  gone  up  to 
London  in  a  fit  of  temper;  and  I  know 
what  I  think  of  the  whole  transaction,  and 
what  I  consider  he  deserves.  But  I 
didn't  think  you  cared  for  him  so  much, 
Boll,  or  were  so  vexed  about  it." 

*'  Care  for  him?  "  she  said,  with  a  glance 
at  the  people  before  us,  lest  the  low  sound 
of  her  voijjje  might  not  be  entirely  drowned 
by  the  noise  of  the  wheels  in  the  muddy 
road.  **  That  may  mean  much  or  little. 
You  know  I  like  Arthur  very  well ;  and  — 
and  I  am  afraid  he  is  vexed  with  me  ;  and 
it  is  not  pleasant  to  part  like  that  with 
one's  frienas.'* 

"  Ho  will  write  to  you.  Bell ;  or  he  will 
drop  down  on  us  suddenly  some  evening 
when  we  are  at  Oxford,  or  Worcester,  or 
Shrewsbury  " 

"  I  hope  he  will  not  do  that,"  said  Bell, 
with  some  expression  of  alarm.  "If  he 
does,  I  know  something  dreadful  will  hap- 
pen." 

*'  But  Master  Arthur,  Bell,  is  not  ex- 
actly the  sort  of  person  to  displace  the 
geological  strata." 

Oh,  you  don*t  know  what  a  temper  he 
has  at  times,'*  she  said ;  and  then  suadenly 
recovering  herself,  she  added  hastily,  "  but 
he  is  exceedingly  good  and  kind  for  all 
that :  only  he  is  vexed,  you  know,  at  not 
being  able  to  get  on ;  and  perhaps  he  is  a 
little  jealous  of  people  who  are  successful, 
and  in  good  circumstances,  and  independ- 
ent; and  he  is  apt  to  think  that —  that  — 
that  " 

**His  lady-love  will  be  carried  off  by 
some  wealthy  suitor  before  he  has  been 
able  to  amass  a  fortune  ?  " 

"  You  mustn't  talk  as  if  I  were  engaged 
to  Artiur  Ashburton,"  said  Bell,  rather 
proudly,  "  or  even  that  I  am  ever  likely  to 

Our  Bonny  Bell  soon  recovered  her 
spirits,  for  she  felt  that  we  had  at  last  really 
set  out  on  our  journey  to  Scotland,  and 
her  keen  liking  for  all  out-of-door  sights 
and  sounds  was  now  heightened  by  a  vague 
and  glad  anticipation.   If  Arthur  Ashbur- 


ton,  as  I  deemed  highly  probable,  Aho«ld 
endeavour  to  overtake  us,  anl  effect  a 
reconciliation  or  final  understanding  with 
Bell,  we  were,  for  the  present,  &t  lea^t, 
speeding  rapidly  away  from  him. 

As  we  drove  through  the  narrow  lane 
running  down  by  Whitton  Park  niid  Whit- 
ton  Dean,  the  warm,  rooif^t  winds  were 
blowing  a  dozen  odours  about  from  th«> 
far,  low-stretching  fields  and  gardens  ;  and 
the  prevailing  sweetness  of  the  air  tseemed 
to  herald  our  departure  from  the  last  Bnb- 
urban  traces  of  London.    Splash  I  went 
the  horses'  hoofs  into  the  yellow  pools  of 
the  roads,  and  the  rattle  of  the  wheels 
seemed  to  send  an  echo  through  t^e  still- 
ness of  the  quiet  country-side ;  while  over- 
head the  dark  and  level  clouds  became 
more  fixed  and  grey,  and  we  hoped  they 
would  ultimately  draw  together  and  break, 
so  as  to  give  us  a  glimpse  of  pallid  sun- 
shine.  Then  we  drove  up  through  Hoons- 
low  to  the  famous  inn  at  the  cross-roads 
which  was  known  to  travellers  in  the  high- 
way-robbery days ;  and  here  our  Bell  com- 
plained that  so  many  of  these  hostelries 
should  bear  her  name.    Tita,  we  could 
hear,  was  telling  her  companion  of  all  the 
strange  incidents  connected  with  this  inn 
and  its  neighbourhood  which  she  could  re- 
call from  the  pages  of  those  various  old- 
fashioned  fictions  which  are  much  more  in- 
teresting to  some  folks  than  the  roon 
accurate  histories.    Up  this  long  and  level 
Bath  road,  which  now  lay  before  ns,  had 
come  many  a  gay  and  picturesque  party 
whose  adventures  were  recorded  in  the 
olden  time.    Was  it  not  here  that  Stnf 
rode  up  to  the  coach  in  which  Roderick 
Random  was  going  to  Bath,  and  alarmed 
everybody  by  the  intelligence  that  two 
horsemen  were  coming  over  the  Heath 
upon  them ;  and  was  it  not  to  this  very 
village  that  the  frightened  servant  has- 
tened to  get  assistance?    When  Sophii 
escaped  from  the  various  adventures  tkax 
befell  her  in  the  inn  at  Upton,  did  she  not 
come  up  this  very  road  to  r^nd6n,  making 
the  journey  in  two  days?    When  Pere- 
grine Piokle  used  to  pay  forbidden  visits 
to  I^ndon,  doubtless  he  rode  through 
Hounslow  at  dead  of  night  on  each  occa- 
sion :  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  once 
upon  a  time  a  youth  called  Humohrey 
Cflinker  acted  as  postilion  to  Matt.  Bram- 
ble, and  Tabitha,  and  Miss  Liddy,  when 
they,  having  dined  at  Salthill.  were  piss- 
ing through  Hounslow  to  London,  and  to 
Scotland.    These  and  a  hundred  other 
reminiscences,  not  unfamiliar  to  the  Lieu- 
tenant, who  had  a  fair  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish itovela,  were  being  recorded  by  Q[aeen 
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Titania  as  wo  bowled  along  the  Bath  road, 
over  Cranford  Bridge,  past  the  Magpies, 
through  Colnbrook,  and  on  to  Langley 
Marsh,  when  the  Connt  suddenly  ex- 
claimed — 

**Bat  the  Heath?  I  have  not  seen 
Hoanslow  Heath,  where  the  highwaymen 
uiied  to  be  I  " 

Alas !  there  was  no  more  heath  to  show 
him  —  only  the  level  and  wooded  beauties 
of  a  cultivated  English  plain.  And  yet 
these,  as  we  saw  them  then,  under  the  con- 
ditions that  Bell  had  described  in  the 
morning,  were  sufficiently  pleasant  to  see. 
All  around  us  stretched  a  ^rtile  landscape, 
with  the  various  greens  of  its  trees  and 
fields  and  hedges  grown  dark  and  strong 
under  the  gloom  of  the  sky.  The  winding 
road  ran  through  this  country  like  the  deli- 
cate grey  streak  of  a  river:  and  there 
were  distant  farm-houses  peeping  from  the 
sombre  foliage ;  an  occasional  wayside  inn 
standing  deserted  amid  its  rude  outhouses ; 
a  passing  tramp  plodding  through  the 
mire.  Strange  and  sweet  came  the  damp, 
warm  winds  &om  over  the  fields  of  beans 
and  of  clover,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the 
wild-roses  in  the  tall  and  straggling  hedges 
had  increased  in  multitude  so  as  to  per- 
fume the  whole  land.  And  then,  as  we 
began  to  see  in  the  west,  with  a  great  joy, 
some  faint  streaks  of  sunshine  descend 
like  a  shimmering  comb  upon  the  gloomy 
landscape,  lo !  in  the  south  there  arose  be- 
fore us  a  great  and  stately  building,  whose 
tall  grey  towers  and  spacious  walls,  seen 
against  the  dark  clouds  of  the  horizon, 
were  distant,  and  pale,  and  spectraL 

It  looks  like  a  phantom  castle,  does  it 
not?"  said  Bell,  speaking  in  quite  a  low 
voice.  ^  Don't  you  think  it  has  sprung  up 
in  the  heavens  Hke  the  Fata  Mor^na,  or 
the  spectral  ship,  and  that  it  will  fade 
away  again  and  disappear?  *' 

Indeed  it  looked  like  the  ghost  of  one 
of  the  castles  of  King  Arthur's  time  — 
that  old,  strange  time,  when  England  lay 
steeped  in  arey  mists  and  the  fogs  blown 
about  by  the  sea-winds,  when  there  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  any  sunshine, 
•  but  only  a  gloom  of  shifting  vapours,  half 
hiding  the  ghostly  knights  and  the  shad- 
owy queens,  and  all  their  faint  and  mysti- 
cal stories  and  pilgrimages  and  visions. 
The  castle  down  there  looked  as  if  it  had 
never  been  touched  by  sharp,  clear,  modem 
sunlight,  that  is  cruel  to  ghosts  and  phan- 
toms. 

But  here  Bell's  reveries  were  inter- 
nipted  by  Lieutenant  von  Rosen,  who, 
catching  sight  of  the  castle  in  the  south 
Md  all  its  hazy  lines  of  forest,  said  — 
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«  Ah,  what  is  that?" 

**  That,"  said  Bell,  suddenly  recovering 
from  her  trance,  is  a  hotel  for  German 
princes." 

She  had  no  sooner  uttered  the  words, 
however,  than  she  looked  thoroughly 
alarmed ;  and  with  a  prodigious  shame  and 
mortification  she  begged  the  Count's  par- 
don, who  merely  laughed,  and  said  he  re- 
gretted he  was  not  a  Prince. 

"  It  is  Windsor,  is  it  not  ?  "  he  said. 

**  Yes,"  replied  Bell  humbly,  while  her 
face  was  stiu  pained  and  glowing.  I  —  , 
I  hope  you  will  forgive  my  rudeness:  I 
think  I  must  have  heard  someone  say  that 
recently,  and  it  escaped  me  before  I  thought 
what  it  meant." 

Of  course,  the  Lieutenant  passed  the 
matter  off  lightly,  as  a  very  harmless  say- 
ing ;  but  all  the  same  Bell  seemed  deter- 
mined for  some  time  after  to  make  him 
amends,  and  quite  took  away  my  Lady's 
occupation  by  pointing  out  to  our  young 
Uhlan,  in  a  very  respectful  and  submissive 
manner,  whatever  she  thought  of  note  on 
the  road.  Whether  the  Lieutenant  per- 
ceived this  intention  or  not,  I  do  not 
know;  but  at  all  events  he  took  enor- 
mous pains  to  be  interested  in  what  she 
said,  and  paid  far  more  attention  to  her 
than  to  his  own  companion.  Moreover  he 
once  or  twice,  in  looking  back,  pretty 
nearly  ran  us  into  a  cart,  insomuch  that 
Queen  Tita  had  laughingly  to  recall  him  to  > 
his  duties. 

In  this  wise  we  went  down  through  the 
sweet-smelling  country,  with  its  lines  of 
wood  and  hedge  and  its  breadths  of  field : 
and  meadow  still  suffering  from  the  gloom 
of  a  darkened  sky.  We  cut  through  the 
village  of  Slough,  passed  the  famous  Salt- 
hill,  got  over  the  Two  Mill  Brook  at 
Cuckfield  Bridffe,  and  were  rapidly  nearing 
Maidenhead,  where  we  proposed  to  rest  an 
hour  or  two  and  dine.  Bell  had  pledged ' 
her  word  there  would  be  a  bright  evening, 
and  had  thrown  out  vague  hints  about  a 
boating-excursion  up  to  the  wooded  heights 
of  Ciiefden.  In  the  meantime,  the  sun  nad 
made  little  way  in  breaking  through  the 
clouds.  There  were  faint  indications  here 
and  there  of  a  luminous  grevish-yellow. 
lying  in  the  interstices  of  the  heavy  sky ; 
but  the  pale  and  shimmering  comb  in  the 
west  haa  disappeared. 

What  has  come  over  your  fine  weather,. 
Bell  ?  "  said  my  Lady.  "  Do  you  remem- 
ber how  you  used  to  dream  of  our  setting: 
out,  and  what  heaps  of  colour  and  sun^ 
shine  you  lavished  on  your  picture  ?  " 

**My  dear,"  said  Bell,  "you  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  art  of  a  stage-manager^ 
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Do  you  think  I  would  begin  my  panto- 
mime with  a  blaze  of  light,  and  bright 
music,  and  a  groat  show  of  costume  ?  No  I 
First  of  all,  comes  the  dungeon  scene  — 
darkness  and  gloom  — thunder  and  solemn 
music  —  nothing  but  demons  appearing 
through  the  smoke ;  and  then,  when  you 
have  all  got  impressed  and  terrified  and 
attentive,  you  will  hear  in  the  distance  a 
little  sound  of  melody,  there  will  be  a 
flutter  of  wings,  just  as  if  the  fairies  were 
preparing  a  surprise,  and  then  all  at  once 
into  the  darkness  leaps  the  queen  herself 
and  a  blaze  of  sunlight  dashes  on  to  her 
silver  wings,  and  you  see  her  gauzy  cos- 
tume, and  the  scarlet  and  gold  of  a  thou- 
sand attendants  who  have  all  swarmed 
into  the  light." 

How  long  have  we  to  wait.  Mademoi- 
selle ?  "  said  the  Lieutenant,  seriously. 

I  have  not  quite  settled  that,"  replied 
Bell,  with  a  fine  air  of  reflection,  but  I 
will  see  about  it  while  you  are  having 
dinner." 

Comforted  by  these  promises  —  which 
ought,  however,  to  have  come  from  Queen 
Titania,  if  the  fairies  were  supposed  to  be 
invoked  —  we  drove  underneath  the  rail- 
way-line and  passed  the  station  of  Taplow, 
and  so  forward  to  the  hotel  by  the  bridge. 
When,  having,  with  some  exercise  of  pa- 
tience, seen  Castor  and  Pollux  housed  and 
fed,  I  went  into  the  parlour,  I  found  dinner 
on  the  point  of  being  served,  and  the 
Count  grown  almost  eloquent  about  the 
comfort  of  English  inns.  Indeed,  there 
was  a  considerable  diflerence,  as  he  point- 
>  ed  out,  between  the  hard,  bright,  cheery 
public-room  of  a  Grerman  inn,  and  this 
long,  low-roofed  apartment,  with  its  old- 
fashioned  furniture,  its  carpets,  and  gen- 
eral air  of  gravity  and  respectability.  Then 
the  series  of  pictures  around  the  walls  — 
venerable  lithographs,  glazed  and  yellow, 
representing  all  manner  of  wild  adventures 
in  driving  and  hunting  —  amused  him  much. 

"That  is  very  like  your  English  hu- 
mour," he  said,  —  "of  the  country,  I  mean. 
The  joke  is  a  man  thrown  into  a  ditch,  and 
many  horses  coming  over  on  him ;  or  it  is 
a  carriage  upset  in  the  road,  and  men 
crawling  from  underneath,  and  women  try- 
ing to  get  through  the  window.  It  is 
rough,  strong,  practical  fun,  at  the  expense 

•  of  unfortunate  people,  that  you  like.^ 

"  At  least,"  I  point  out,  it  is  quite  as 
good  a  sort  of  public-house  furniture  as 
pictures  of  bleedmg  saints,  or  lithographs 

•  of  smooth-headed  princes." 

"  Oh,  I  do  not  object  to  it,"  he  said, 
'"  not  in  the  least.  I  do  like  your  sporting 
ipictures  very  much." 


And  when  you  talk  of  German  Ii&ik 
graphs,"  struck  in  Bell,  quite  warmly,  *I 
suppose  you  know  that  it  is  to  the  Ger- 
man printsellers  our  poorer  classes  owe  ifi 
the  possession  of  art  they  can  affind. 
They  would  never  have  a  pictare  in  th«r 
house  but  for  those  cheap  lithographs  t^s 
come  over  from  Grermany ;  and,  sJthoiigh 
they  are  very  bad,  and  even  careleaslj  bad 
often,  they  are  surely  better  than  notfai^ 
for  cottages  and  country  inns,  that  would 
never  otherwise  have  anvthing  to  sbov 
but  coarse  patterns  of  wall-paper/' 

"  My  dear  child,"  remarked  Queen  Tiu. 

we  are  none  of  us  accusing  Germany  of 
any  crime  whatever.*' 

But  it  is  very  ffood-natured  of  Made- 
moiselle to  defend  my  country,  for  all 
that,*'  said  the  Lieutenant,  with  a  smile. 

We  are  unpopular  with  you  just  now,  I 
believe.  That  I  cannot  help.  It  is  a  pity. 
But  it  is  only  a  family  quarrel,  you  know, 
and  it  will  go  away.  And  just  now,  it 
requires  some  courage,  does  it  not»  to  say 
a  word  for  Germany  ?** 

"Why,  Bell  has  been  your  bitterest 
enemy  all  through  the  war,**  aaid  Tlt& 
ashamed  of  the  defection  of  her  aDCseat 
aUy. 

**  I  think  you  behaved  very  badly  to  the 
poor  French  ^ople,"  said  Bell,  looking 
down,  and  evidently  wishing  that  eoofte 
good  spirit  or  bad  one  would  fly  away 
with  this  embarrassing  topic. 

The  spirit  appeared.   There  came  to  the 
open  space  in  front  of  the  inn  a  yoao^ 
girl  of  about  fifteen  or  sixteen,  with  a 
careworn  and  yet  healthily-coloured  face, 
and  shrewd  blue  eyes.   She  wore  a  maa*s 
jacket,  and  she  had  a  shillelagh  in  her 
hand,  which  she  twirled  about  as  she 
glanced  at  the  windows  of  the  inn.  TbeB^ 
in  a  hard,  cracked  voice,  she  began  to  sag 
a  song.   It  was  supposed  to  be  rather  s 
dashinff  and  aristocratic  ballad,  in  wticii 
this  oddly-clad  girl  with  the  ahillelagh  re- 
counted her  experiences  of  the  opera,  tfi 
told  us  how  sue  loved  champagne,  and 
croquet,  and  various  other  fashionable  di- 
versions.  There  was  something  very  cu- 
rious in  the  forced  gaiety  with  which  die  • 
entered  into  these  particulars,  the  shiUe- 
lagh  meanwhile  being  kept  as  still  as 
circumstances  would  permit.   But  pres- 
ently she  sung  an  Irish  song,  describing 
herself  as  some  free  and  easy  Irish  lover 
and  fighter;  and  here  the  bit  of  wood 
came  into  play.   She  thrust  one  of  her 
hands,  with  an  audacious  air,  into  tbe 
pocket  of  the  iacket  she  wore,  while  ake 
twirled  the  shillelagh  with  the  other ;  aad 
then,  Bo  soon  as  she  had  finished,  her  faot 
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dropped  into  a  plain tive  and  matter-of-fact 
air,  and  she  came  forward  to  receive  pence. 

**  She  is  scarcely  our  Lorelei,"  said  the 
Count,  "who  sits  over  the  Rhine  in  the 
evening.  But  she  is  a  hard-working  girl, 
you  can  see  that  She  has  not  much 
pleasure  in  life.  If  we  give  her  a  shilling, 
it  will  be  much  comfort  to  her." 

And  with  that  he  went  out.  But  what 
-was  Tita's  surprise  to  see  him  go  up  to 
the  girl  and  begin  to  talk  to  her  I  She, 
looking  up  to  the  big,,  brown-bearded  man 
with  a  sort  of  awe,  answered  his  ques- 
tions with  some  appearance  of  shamefaced 
embarrassment ;  and  then,  when  he  gave 
her  a  piece  of  money,  she  performed  some- 
thing like  a  curtesy,  and  looked  after  him 
as  he  returned  whistling  to  the  door  of  the 
inn. 

Then  we  had  dinner  —  a  plain,  comfort- 
able, wholesome  meal  enough;  and  it 
seemed  somehow  in  this  old-fashioned  par- 
lour that  we  formed  quite  a  family  party. 
We  were  cut  off  at  last  from  the  world  of 
friends  and  acquaintances,  and  thrown  up- 
on each  other's  society  in  a  very  peculiar 
fashion.  In  what  manner  should  we  sit 
down  to  our  final  repast,  after  all  this 
journey  and  its  perils  and  accidents  were 
over?  Tita,  I  could  see,  was  rather 
^ave,  and  perhaps  speculating  on  the 
future ;  while  Bell  and  the  young  Lieu- 
tenant had  got  to  talk  of  some  people 
they  recollected  as  living  at  Bonn  some 
dozen  yean  before.  Ko^idy  aatd  a  word 
about  Arthur. 


Prom  The  Pall  M&Il  Qaxette. 
THE  PERTINACITY  OP  MINOIUTIRS. 

It  has  been  said  repeatedly  of  late,  but 
the  lesson  requires  reiteration,  that  the 
sense  of  interest  in  what  may  be  called 
purely  political  Questions  has  almost  ceased 
temperate  in  moaem  communities.  The  lull 
may  be  temporary,  but  it  is  very  marked' 
for  the  time.  Extension  or  qualification 
of  suffirage,  balance  of  powers,  forms  of 
government  general  or  municipal,  and  all 
the  kindred  topics  which  were  so  fiercely 
debated  in  this  country  for  more  than  a 
century,  have  gone  back  —  for  how  long 
who  can  say? — into  the  limbo  of  ex- 
hausted controversies.  An  eccentric  per- 
sonage who  chooses  to  proclaim  himself  a 
Republican  excites  scarcely  the  smallest 
attention,  except  from  those  who  think 
that  the  word  Republic  implies  attacks 
on  property.   Enthusiasm,  for  or  against 


mere  political  institutions,  is  languid  in- 
deed. The  soul  of  the  public,  like  that  of 
the  licentiare  Pedro  (xarcias,  is  with  the 
money-basrs.  A  discussion  on  the  income 
tax  would  certainly  ensure  a  crowded 
House.  A  discussion  on  the  Ballot  soon 
leaves  three  or  four  members  in  possession 
of  the  benches.  All  this  may  be  very  un- 
welcome news  to  our  middle-aged  politi- 
cians, who  cannot  shake  off  the  notion 
that  the  public  really  cares  for  matters 
which  in  their  own  youth  they  learned  to 
regard  as  all-important:  gentlemen  to 
whom  religious  zeal  is  inconceivable,  ex- 
cept as  the  weakness  of  a  few,  who  shrug 
their  shoulders  placidly  over  the  fierce  an- 
tipathies provoked  by  collisions  of  races 
and  nations,  and  believe,  or  fancy  they  be- 
lieve, that  the  popular  mind  is  invigorated 
and  influenced  by  arguments  drawn  from 
the  sciences  of  pure  politics  and  political 
economy.  They  cannot  be  persuaaed  that 
all  this  is  an  anachronism.'  Whether  for 
good  or  evil,  the  turn  of  thought  which 
now  prevails  is  altogether  alien  from 
theirs.  The  only  questions  which  now 
really  excite  fierce  and  oreneral  commotion 
are  those  which  touch  religion,  those  which 
touch  the  pocket,  those  m  which  interna- 
tional feeling  is  concerned.  When  dis- 
putes, apparently  political,  are  raised  in 
our  time,  they  only  assume  a  political  dis- 
guise ;  in  substance  they  belong  to  one  or 
the  other  of  these  categories.  If  an  Ultra- 
montane advocates  the  monarchical  prin- 
ciple, as  in  France,  or  opposes  it,  as  in 
Germany,  he  is  thinking,  in  truth,  only  of 
the  Church's  supposed  interest.  If  an 
Irishman  stands  up  for  "  Home  Rule,"  it 
is  not  that  Ireland  may  be  better  gov- 
erned, but  that  she  may  be  freed  from  the 
Saxon.  If  a  member  of  the  working  class 
is  ultra-deir.ocratic  in  his  views,  it  is  not 
for  love  of  democracy  as  such,  but  as  a 
supposed  means  of  obtaining  for  his  fel- 
lows a  larger  share  than  they  at  present 
command  of  the  fund  divisible  between 
capital  and  labour. 

And  it  is  a  singular  corollary  of  this 
state  of  things  that  the  persevering  steadi- 
ness of  a  minority,  or  even  of  a  small  but 
insignificant  fraction  of  a  party,  had  never 
so  much  chance  as  it  has  in  the  present 
day  of  carrying  its  point,  provided  it  acts 
consistently  in  upholding  a  distinct  line 
of  policy,  and  provided  that  policy  em- 
bodies any  of  those  subjects  which,  as  we 
have  said,  now  exclusively  engross  popu- 
lar ardour.  Any  one  who  had  prophesied 
twenty  years  ago  that  Hungary  would 
beat  Austria,  and  reappear  a  great  nation, 
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with  separate  right*  and  governnienf,  out 
of  the  heterogeneous  caldrou  of  Austrian 
nationalities,  would  have  been  thought  to 
take  a  very  superficial  view  of  the  course 
of  human  affairs.  And  the  probabilities 
of  such  a  result  seemed  infinitely  lessened 
when  Hungary  made  her  unsuccessful  ef- 
fort to  obtain  independence  by  force,  and 
was  crushed.  But  the  nation,  or  party 
representing  it,  returned  steadfastly  to  the  I 
charge.  They  waited  their  time,  and  the 
time  arrived.  **  Chi  dura  vince,"  say  the 
Italians  —  he  who  lasts  the  longest  wins. 
Ten  men,  determined  on  their  point,  hold 
out  longer  than  a  hundred  who  languidly 
and  dividedly  oppose  them.  The  assail- 
ants —  that  is,  the  Magyars,  not  the  Hun- 
garians generally  —  were  relatively  few; 
but  they  knew  what  they  wanted,  and 
were  resolved  to  have  it.  The  old  for- 
tress of  the  monarchy  crumbled  away,  no 
one  having  any  counterbalancing  interest 
in  defending  it,  almost  without  an  effort. 
And  five  millions  of  Magyars  now  not 
only  manage  in  their  own  interest  the 
whole  **  Transleithan  "  monarchy  with  its 
twenty  millions,  but  seem  in  a  fair  way  to 
absorb  Austria  itself,  and  treat  Vienna  as 
Rome  was  treated  4)y  Byzantium. 

This  is  a  singular  instance  in  our  day  of 
successful  pertinacity :  let  us  add  another 
very  trifling  one  from  our  own  domestic 
historv.  A  very  short  time  ago  the  name 
of  "  Cfun vocation  served  only  to  point  a 
joke  in  ecclesiastical  discussions.  When  a 
few  zealous  clergymen  set  going  the  an- 
tiquated machinery,  they  were  laughed  at 
in  all  quarters.  They  persevered.  The 
opponents,  who  had  at  first  laughed  out- 
right, changed  their  laugh  into  a  would-be 
contemptuous  smile.  "Convocation,"  in- 
stead of  vanishing  like  a  mere  pageant, 
grew  a  little  bigger  year  by  year,  until  even 
incredulous  statesmen  began  to  perceive  or 
to  fancy  that  something  might  be  made  of 
it ;  and  this  year,  for  the  first  time  we  see  it 
courteously  invited  by  the  Queen's  Minis- 
ters to  take  a  serious  part  in  the  transac- 
tion of  business  by  framing  measures  for 
the  consideration  of  Grovernment  and  of 
Parliament.  Of  course,  to  the  high-flying 
party  which  set  Convocation  going,  such  a 
concession  as  thi^,  on  the  part  of  vassal 
State  to  mistress  Church,  seems  profane 
a9  well  as  insufficient;  nevertheless,  it  is  a 
beginning.  They  have  a  perfect  riffht  to 
plume  themselves  on  this  reward  of  calm 
obstinacy.  That  it  must  really  come  to 
nothing,  in  the  present  state  of  English 
society  and  opinion,  we  know  well  enough ; 
t>ut,  looking  at  the  matter  with  the  eyes 


of  its  supporters,  it  is  a  kmd  of  ri^ofy 
won  by  "  quietness  and  confidence." 

Tne  same  policy  of  steady  adherence  to 
a  preconceived  programme  of  resistance, 
even  under  the  most  unpromising  outward 
appearances,  to  the  predominant  course  of 
events,  dictates  everywhere  the  proceed- 
ings of  that  strange  power  which  is  now 
called  Ultramontanism.  It  prescribes  to 
the  Pope  his  voluntary  prisonership  in  the 
Vatican  and  his  determination  to  ignore 
Italian  national  government ;  to  the  rnlen 
of  the  Roman  Church  in  general  their 
fixed  adherence  to  the  principles  of  the 
Syllabus  and  Encyclicals,  absolutely  sub- 
versive of  civil  government,  repudiated  by 
statesmen  everywhere  alike,  quietly  sup- 
pressed for  the  time  by  their  authors  when 
the  occasion  does  not  serve  for  parading 
them,  but  never  abandoned,  never  modi- 
fied, always  held  in  readiness  to  be  used 
as  weapons  whenever  an  opening  can  be 
discerned  in  the  enemy's  armour.  The 
same  power  dictates  to  the  members  of 
religious  orders  the  strange  and  almost 
heroic  pertinacity  with  which  they  rebuild 
the  desolate  cloister,  and  raise  again  the 
desecrated  altar,  in  the  face  of  impending 
destructive  attacks  which,  when  tne  time 
comes,  they  are  always  incompetent  to  re- 
pulse or  to  evade.  There  is  something 
even  grand  in  such  an  iron  policy  as  this ; 
but  it  requires  faith  and  not  reason  to 
anticipate  for  it  any  real  success.  In  the 
meantime,  if  they  cannot  win  the  day,  the 
Ultramontanes  can  at  all  events  seriously 
embarrass  the  conqueror.  Perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  field  on  which  this  never- 
ending  strife  is  now  going  on  is  that  of 
Prussia.  The  two  great  purposes  of  iti 
present  Government — the  unification  of 
Germany  and  the  establishment  of  a  lib- 
eral system  of  State  education  —  are  op- 
posed in  the  Chamber  by  one  of  tlM  most 
singular  coalitions  which  modem  society 
has  witnessed.  The  Ultramontanes,  whose 
mission  it  is  to  disturb  the  (Government  of 
a  Liberal  Sovereign ;  the  High  Protestant, 
or  Kreuz-Zeitung  party,  whose  aim  is  the 
independence  of  their  Church  fcom  the 
State ;  the  adherents  of  the  extingmshed 
Governments  of  the  absorbed  States;  and, 
lastly,  the  Poles  of  the  Duchy  of  Posen, 
who,  like  our  Home  Rulers  "  in  Ireland, 
honestly  avow  that  their  only  purpose  in 
the  matter  is  to  restore  their  nationality 
if  possible,  and  to  lend  their  aid  with  this 
ulterior  view  to  any  other  body  of  ob- 
structives. Each  of  these  parties,  taken 
alone,  is  of  insignificant  strength;  aetiag 
together,  they  constitute  a  minority  con- 
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sideraMe  in  number,  and  able  to  bold  to- 
gether for  tbe  ends  of  opposition,  though  for 
DO  other.  Prince  Bismarck  has  just  defeated 
them  on  tbe  question  of  education,  but  only 
at  the  cost  of  a  prolonged  struggle,  in 
which  on  one  or  two  occasions  he  only  won 
the  day  by  some  thirty  votes  out  of  400. 
He  has  won  and  deserves  much  applause 
for  the  extraordinary  frankness  of  the 
language  in  which  he  exposed  the  manoeu- 
vres of  his  combined  enemies,  and  chal- 
lenged them  to  do  their  worst.   It  is  diflfi- 
cult  to  read  the  report  of  his  speeches 
without  some  feeling  of  humiliation  at  the 
contrast  between  their  honest  daring  and 
the  timid,  evasive,  half-hearted  language 
which  politicians  of  our  country  are  apt  to 
use  when  called  upon  to  grapple  with  hos- 
tility of  the  same  description.    And,  con- 
sidering the  character  of  the  nation  which 
he  addresses,  their  appreciation  of  cour- 
age and  their  love  of  truth,  he  may  have 
chosen  the  most  politic  as  well  as  the  most 
high-minded  course.   Nevertheless,  he  has 
to  deal  on  this  occasion  with  a  very  differ- 
ent foe  from  poor  vainglorious  France. 
He  has  to  combat  men  who  unite  in  them- 
selves the  attributes  of  the  Crusader  with 
those  of  the  Jesuit  —  men  attached  to 
their  several  dogmas  of  religion  and  na- 
tionality with  a  blind  tenacity  to  which  he 
has,  on  the  part  of  his  own  supporters, 
nothing  stronger  to  oppose  than  general 
aspirations  aftSr  the  public  good,  and  polit- 
ical views  too  sober  to  tempt  the  enthusi- 
ast, too  reasonable  to  be  popular  with  the 
multitude.   If  he  can  hold  his  own,  the 
combination  opposed  to  him  must  in  due 
time  break  up  and  each  separate  joint, 
though  it  may  retain  its  vitalitv  and  its 
animosity,  will  be  powerless  by  itself 
But  the  coalesced  forces,  should  they  bv 
perseverance  gain  one  point  in  the  quarrel, 
may  improve  it  to  his  destruction  and  to  the 
imper.ling  (for  a  time  at  least)  of  the 
great  cause  of  German  unity.  Foreign 
nations  may  well  watch  the  struggle  with 
interest,  for  their  own  peace  and  freedom 
and  progress  are  indirectly  involved  in  the 
issue.   In  the  meanwhile,  it  is  melancholy 
for  any  one  who  still  believes  in  religion 
as  an  agent  for  good  in  political  aflRairs  to 
see  those  who  profess  to  act  in  its  name 
engaged  everywhere  alike  in  impeding 
the  several  movements  on  which  our  most 
solid  hopes  are  fixed — the  cause  of  politi- 
cal uni^  in  Germany  and  in  Italy,  the. 
canse  of  administrative  unity  in  Austria 
and  in  Great  Britain,  the  cause  of  enlight- 
ment  throngh  education  alike  in  Europe 
and  America. 


From  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
THE  NEXT  PHASE  OP  THE  AMERICAN 
DIFFICULTY. 

Since  last  we  wrote  about  the  Ameri- 
can difficulty,  the  debate  elsewhere  has 
been  by  no  means  idle.  Treaty  and  Pro- 
tocols have  been  ransacked  for  every  pas- 
sage unfavourable  to  the  scope  of  the 
American  demands  —  though  without 
much  regard  for  those  that  tell  the  other 
way  —  and  every  fresh  batch  of  American 
newspapers  has  been  as  carefully  over- 
hauled to  discover  therein  the  drift  of  the 
nation's  temper.  Much  of  this  was  lost 
labour.  When  we  have  taken  out  of  the 
Treaty  and  Protocols  all  that  is  hostile  to 
Mr.  Fish's  claims,  there  yet  remains  in 
them  quite  enough  to  make  his  apswer 
plausible.  If  we  can  oppose  the  demands 
under  the  Treaty,  he  can  sustain  them  by 
the  Treaty.  His  standing  ground  for  a 
fight  is  as  good  as  our  own ;  and  when  Mr. 
Gladstone  made  his  speech  and  Lord 
Granville  sent  off  his  dispatch  the  only 
question  i-eally  was,  whether  there  was  to 
he  a  fight,  of  what  character  it  was  to  be, 
and  how  far  it  was  likely  to  be  carried. 
No  doubt  as  to  this  much  depended  upon 
the  temper  of  the  American  people ;  and 
therefore  their  newspapers  were  naturally 
scanned  with  some  anxiety.  To  them  we 
were  able  to  look  confidently  for  indica- 
tions of  the  worst  that  might  happen,  for 
warnings  of  the  worst ;  but  it  was  not  to 
be  imagined  that  the  American  press 
would  oppose  the  demands  made  by  their 
own  Grovernment,  or  that  the  Government, 
having  published  those  demands  to  the 
whole  world,  would  voluntarily  withdraw 
them.  There  are  laws  of  necessity  even 
in  political  affairs;  and  a  month  ago  it 
was  perfectly  safe  to  predict  the  coarse 
that  would  be  taken  by  the  American  Cab- 
inet, with  the  support  of  the  American 
people,  whatever  the  newspapers  might 
say  in  the- meantime.  The  position  of  the 
American  Government  was  in  fact  defined 
by  our  own.  Their  answer  to  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  Lord  Granville  obviously  is,  "  You  de- 
ny that  claims  for  indirect  damages  stand 

food  by  the  terms  of  the  Treaty.  We  af- 
rm  that  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  sanc- 
tion them ;  and  we  .do  not  admit  that  a 
treaty  is  at  any  time  to  be  interpreted  ac- 
cording to  the  intentions  of  one  of  the 
parties  to  it,  expressed  after  the  agree- 
ment has  become  a  law  to  both.  There- 
fore we  cannot  consent  to  withdraw  any 
part  of  our  claims.  There  is  the  Treaty; 
and  here  are  our  demands ;  and  yonder  is 
the  tribunal  appointed  to  decide  as  to 
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whether  these  demands  are  justified  by 
the  terms  of  the  agreement.  The  arbitra- 
tors may  reject  or  limit  them  as  they 
please :  we  admit  their  power  to  d6  so  — 
we  deny  yours.  If,  then,  you  refuse  to 
allow  our  case  to  go  to  arbitration,  that  of 
course  is  in  your  own  choice ;  but  our  de- 
mands remain,  to  be  settled  in  some  way, 
and  at  some  convenient  season.''  This, 
we  say,  was  the  obvious  answer  of  the 
American  Govemment  —  one  that  was 
sure  to  be  adopted  in  effect,  and  one  that 
could  be  made  with  the  absolute  approval 
of  the  American  people.  Moreover,  it  is 
one  that  places  us  in  a  very  disagreeable 
position.  While  we  write,  a  reply  equiva- 
lent in  sense  and  spirit  to  that  we  have  in- 
vented is  on  the  way  to  England.  It  will 
be  many  days  yet  before  the  message  ar- 
rives, but  we  know  its  scope  and  meaning 
well  enough  to  regard  the  second  move  in 
the  game  as  actually  played,  and  may  ac- 
cordingly turn  our  attention  to  the  next 
one.  This  is  for  our  Grovernment  to 
make  ;  and  we  may  suppose  that  they 
have  already  come  to  some  resolution  about 
it.  What  is  it  likely  to  be  ?  That  is  now 
the  great  question,  but  there  are  no  means 
of  answering  it  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty. Generally  the  country  knows 
pretty  well  beforehand  the  course  that 
will  be  taken  by  its  Grovernment  in  any 
such  troubles ;  but  in  this  case  there  are 
hardly  any  avians  of  jessing  what  the 
policy  of  the  Cabinet  will  be.  If  we  could 
accept  the  language  recently  held  bv  Mr. 
Gladstone  as  final,  then  we  should  be  in 
little  doubt;  for  what  that  comes  to  is, 
that  no  claim  for  indirect  damage  will  be 
admitted  for  consideration  either  by  the 
Court  of  Arbitration,  or  by  the  Govern- 
ment itself.  And  this  is  a  very  distinct, 
very  dear,  verv  tenable  policy  —  (all  its 
risks  of  course  being  accepted)  —  and  one 
which  would  at  any  rate  terminate  the 
present  discussion.  But  it  may  be  —  we 
do  not  know  —  that  our  Government  will 
make  a  distinction  between  admitting  that 
the  disputed  claims  are  good  under  the 
Treaty,  and  the  policy  of  refusing  to  en- 
tertain them  in  any  shape,  as  a  matter  of 
principle,  apart  from  tne  amount  of  lia- 
bility involved  in  them.  And  no  doubt 
the  distinction  is  a  good  one.  It  is  quite 
consistent  to  say,  ''The  Treaty  does  not 
admit  these  demands  as  matter  for  arbitra- 
tion, and  we  never  meant,  and  we  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  you  imagined  we  meant, 
to  include  them :  therefore  we  cannot  al- 
low them  to  go  before  the  Tribunal,  which, 
moreover,  has  no  authority  to  interpret 
the  Treaty,  but  only  to  examine  certain 


claims  jointly  submitted  to  the  court  But 
we  are  ready  to  hear  nr)w  what  you  have 
to  say  in  favour  of  demands  which  we 
have  never  yet  recognized  as  disputable; 
and  we  are  willing  to  see  whether  some 
arrangement  cannot  be  made  for  deter- 
mining them."   This  we  say,  is  consist- 
ent language;  but  whether  it  is  good 
policy  is  again  another  question.   If  our 
Govemment  resolve  upon   the  sterner 
course  we  shall  at  least  be  in  no  donbt 
as  to  the  result.   The  quarrel  will  be  left 
open,  and  its  character  will  immediately 
become  more  precise  and  more  determined. 
Our  own  belief  is  that  the  Amerioan  Gov- 
ernment will  never  be  satisfied,  never 
consent  to  a  settlement  of  the  difficulty 
without  some  admission  in  principle  that 
the  claifn  for  indirect  damage  is  warrant- 
able.  Of  this  we  have  no  doubt  whatever. 
It  is  a  long  time  since  American  statesmen 
came  to  the  resolution,  according  as  we 
read  them,  to  insist  on  three  conditions: 
satisfaction  in  full  for  direct  loss;  admis- 
sion in  some  shape  of  a  right  to  indemnity 
for  consequential  loss;  and  an  apology. 
It  is  an  old  policy  with  them  never  to 
make  a  concession,  when  concession  is 
forced  on  them  by  circumstances  (as  in  the 
Trent  affair),  without  robbing  it  openly 
and  as  far  as  possible  of  its  significance ; 
and  never  to  retreat  from  a  position  once 
formally  taken  up.    The  apology  in  this 
case  is  generally  regarded  here  as  of  little 
importance :  certainly  no  English  Govem- 
ment in  our  day  would  insist  upon  such  an 
apology  when  they  had  before  them  such 
practical  concessions  as  have  been  made  to 
the  American  Grovernment  in  this  matter 
since  Earl  Bussell  had  to  deal  with  it 
But  we  are  persuaded  that  if  oiir  Com- 
missioners  had  declined  to  place  on  record 
those  soft  expressions  of  regret  called  the 
apology,  they  would  have  come  home  wi'tii 
nothing  in  their  hands  but  the  bill  for  ex- 
penses.  And  it  may  be  taken  as  even 
more  certain  that  after  makins  a  demand 
for  indirect  losses  with  so  much  fomiality, 
as  admissible  for  computation  under  trea- 
tv-agreement,  nothing  will  persuade  the 
American  Grovernment  to  admit  that  they 
had  not  and  have  not  a  just  claim  to  the 
consideration  of  that  demand  by  an  ixKle- 
pendent  tribunal.   It  is  vain  to  expect 
that  they  will  stultify  themselvea  in  so 
signal  a  manner  as  they  would  do  if  they 
abandoned  the  claim.   Therefore  we  may 
fully   make   up    our   minds    to  this: 
if  we  reieot  the  demand  as  in  no  way 
admissible,  there  is   not  only  an  end 
of  the  Tireaty,  but  we  shall  stand  ex- 
posed with  its  torn  firagments  in  our 
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bands  to  a  far  clearer  and  more  distinct 
danger  of  a  downright  rupture,  or  of  fu- 
ture threatenings  and  revenge,  than  we 
did  before  these  unhappy  negotiations 
were  begun.  But  —  this  is  only  a  suppo- 
sition, our  readers  will  understand  —  sup- 
pose the  British  Goyernment  accepts  for 
the  sake  of  peace  another  little  dose  of 
humiliation,  and  declares  that  while  it  re- 
pudiates the  false  interpretation  of  a  treaty 
which  would  load  the  country  with  an  im- 
post that  no  nation  would  submit  to  even 
at  the  point  of  death  "  Tfoolish  bombast  I) 
but  does  not  mind  yielding  the  principle 
in  a  limited  amicable  way,  that  would 
not  entail  considerable  payments  ?  Then, 
probably,  the  quarrel  would  be  settled. 
For  though  American  statesmen  have 
talked  large  fibres  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  they  are  inclined  to  insist  on 
them.  The  chances  are  that  a  lump  sum 
such  as  their  Commissioners  at  first  pro- 
posed, a  sum  which  should  by  implication 
apply  to  indirect  as  well  as  direct  losses, 
would,  if  now  granted,  be  accepted  by  the 
Americans  in  settlement  of  the  dispute. 
Taken  with  the  apology,  and  the  recogni- 
tion of  their  Three  Rules  of  international 
law,  such  a  result  would  not  only  satisfy 
but  gratify  them.  This,  at  any  rate  is  our 
belief.  'Nor  do  we  suppose  that  the  sum 
need  be  a  great  one :  what  is  necessary 
from  their  point  of  view  is,  that  it  should 
in  some  degree  apply  to  indirect  losses, 
and  so  admit  that  in  presenting  them  they 
were  neither  fools  nor  dishonest.  But  — 
is  an  agreement  possible  on  this  (to  our 
minds)  only  possible  arrangement  by 
peacend  means?   This  is  a  very  serious 


question,*  and  we  by  no  means  affect  to  an- 
swer it  out  of  hand.  It  is,  however,  one 
that  now  lies  before  the  Cabinet — unless 
it  happens  to  have  been  already  consid-' 
ered  and  dismissed.  We  cannot  help 
thinking,  indeed,  that  it  is  not  a  new  ques- 
tion for  our  Government.  The  facts  of 
the  case  can  hardly  be  reconciled  to  com- 
mon-sense and  possibility,  except  on  the 
supposition  that  there  was  an  undercur- 
rent of  understanding  all  along  that  at 
some  time  these  indirect  claims  would  be 
raised  before  the  Tribunal  with  more  or 
less  formality,  opposed,  and  acyusted  in 
such  a  way  that  tne  one  Government  could 
say  to  its  people,  "  We  have  at  any  rate 
insisted  on  the  righteousness  of  the  claim 
—  the  money  we  can  afford  to  be  indiffer- 
ent to;"  and  the  other,  "It  would  have 
been  monstrous  to  sacrifice  the  rich  fruits 
of  the  negotiation  for  the  sake  of  a  half- 
admitted  claim  which  costs  us  next  to 
nothing,  and  which  is  fenced  from  future 
consequences  by  protest."  If  such  an  un- 
derstanding did  exist,  it  would  explain 
much  that  is  very  difficult  to  understand 
now,  from  the  indifference  of  General 
Sobenck  to  what  Lord  Granville  might 
say  in  the  House  of  Lords,  to  the  fact  that 
our  Government  made  no  remonstrance 
against  the  American  Case  till  six  weeks 
after  it  was  presented,  and  not  till  more 
than  a  week  after  the  country  had  loudly 
expressed  opposition  to  its  demands. 
However,  we  cannot  discuss  the  matter  any 
further  to-day.  But  it  is  not  too  soon  to 
consider  what  is  to  be  the  next  step  in  a 
most  formidable  difficulty  —  a  step  upon 
which  so  much  depends. 


Db.  SoHWKUvruRTH.  —  The  AfHcan  traveller 
and  botanist  Dr.  Scbweinfiirth  has  happily  re- 
tamed  in  safety  to  Europe,  and  though  he  hu 
suffered  the  loss  of  the  greater  part  of  his  inval- 
uable collections  and  drawings,  he  has  brought 
back  a  harvest  of  information  and  experience 
which  places  his  journey  among  the  most  suo- 
eessful  of  modem  times.  After  his  great  journey 
West  of  the  Upper  Nile,  in  the  country  of  the 
Niam-Niam  and  Monbuttu  (see  Academy,  vol. 
ii  p.  96),  he  made  a  short  excursion  from  his 
head-quarters,  the  Seriba  Ghatta,  westward  to 
Kurkur  and  Danga,  positions  formerly  visited 
by  Petheriok,  and  returning,  planned  a  muoh 
more  extended  journey,  when  a  fire  broke  out 
in  the  Seriba  Ghatta  on  the  2nd  December 
1870,  which  not  only  destroyed  the  station,  but 
with  it  the  whole  property  of  the  traveller.  For- 


tunatelv,  a  portion  of  his  collection  was  at  that 
time  already  on  its  way  to  Berlin.  Provided 
with  a  few  neoessaries  at  Seriba  Siber,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Egyptian  troops,  the  indefitti- 
gable  traveller  made  a  tour  in  a  part  of  Fertit 
hitherto  unvisited  by  Europeans,  from  Decem- 
ber 1870  to  February  1871,  daring  which  he 
found  that  the  Baohr-el-Arab  is  unquestionably 
the  main  stream  of  the  basin  which  mouths  in 
the  Nile  at  the  Baohr-le-Ghasal.  Having  been 
deprived  by  the  fire  of  every  instrament  by  means 
of  which  any  mechanical  reckoning  of  the  dis- 
tances traversed  during  this  journey  could  be 
made,  the  explorer  with  an  energy  perhaps  un- 
exampled, set  hioiself  the  task  of  counting  each 
step  taken,  and  in  this  way  constructed  a  very 
satufitctory  survey  of  his  route. 

AcadMi/. 
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MISCELLANY. 


CoHDU&Airoo.  —  I  have  read  in  No.  104  (Oc- 
tober 26,  1871)  of  your  acientiflo  and  highly- 
interestiDg  jouroaU  a  few  words  on  '*  Condtiraa- 
go,**  the  new  Eooodorian  plant  that  has  lately 
called  80  much  general  attention  in  Europe  and 
America  to  its  supposed  properties  of  curing 
cancer. 

The  want  of  exactitude  in  the  description  of 
the  pi  .nt  will  doubtless  give  an  erroneous  idea 
of  it  to  your  readers,  and  with  the  desire  of 
effacing  f  ach  errors  as  those  published  in  the 
•*  Andes  "  of  Guayaquil,  and  in  Bogota  by  Mr. 
Buyon,  to  whom  you  make  reference,  allow  me 
to  present  to  you  and  your  roailers  the  botan- 
ioal  description  of  the  Condurango  twining 
pUnt,  very  useftil,  indeed,  in  some  rheumatisms 
and  secondary  syphilitic  disorders,  but  of  very 
doubtful  medicinal  properties  in  oanoer,  so  far 
as  roy  own  experience  goes. 

The  Condurango  belongs  to  the  order  Jitclep' 
ia(/ace<B,  8rd  tri^,  which  corresponds  to  Aclep- 
itidea  vera;  1st  division,  Mtephanus,  whose 
characters  are  that  the  limb  of  the  corolla  is 
without  scales,  and  the  stamens  without  appen- 
dage or  corona. 

This  division  comprehends  only  five  genera, 
vis.,  Mitostigma,  Astephanw^  HamaXt  Hernia 
pogon^  and  J^antonia.  In  none  of  these  genera 
can  the  Condurango  be  classed. 

The  genus  Mitostigma  as  a  distinguishing 
character,  has  two  long  filaments  at  the  end  of 
the  stigma,  and  this  is  not  the  case  in  Condu- 
rango. The  genus  Attephanus  has  the  sepals 
acute,  the  corolla  subcampanulate,  and  ihfi  stig- 
ma elongated;  characters  that  do  not  belong  to 
the  Condurango.  The  genus  Hatnax  has  the 
divisions  of  the  corolla  hooded,  and  other  char- 
acters not  observed  in  the  Condurango.  The 
genus  Hemipogon  has  the  sepals  of  the  calyx 


I  acute,  hard,  with'  a  curved  extremity.  The 
corolla  is  campanulate,  which  is  not  the  case  io 
Condurango.  The  genus  J^antonia  has  the 
sepals  striated  and  curved,  which  also  is  not  tiie 
case  in  Condurango. 

The  flowers  of  the  Condurango  have  a  ca^x 
of  five  divisions,  obtuse,  ovate,  and  villoee  in 
their  inferior  part,  and  of  quincunoial  prssflor- 
escence.  The  cor rolla  is  rotate,  of  five  divisions, 
lanceolate,  hairy  at  the  base  on  the  inside,  and 
somewhat  fleshy,  with  a  membranous  margin. 
Its  SBstivation  is  imbricated.  The  stamen  has 
no  appendage  or  corona;  the  anthers  are  termi- 
nated by  a  membrane,  and  the  pollen -masses 
are  elongated  and  suspended.  The  stigma  is 
pentagonal  and  conical  The  flowers  are  nu- 
merous and  disposed  in  umbeHiferous  inflores- 
cence. 

As  aforesaid,  the  Condurango  forms  a  new 
genus.  It  is  absurd  to  speak  of  Condurango  as 
if  it  were  the  same  as  Mikania  huaco. 

In  the  importance  of  the  subject  I  hope  to  flnd 
ample  apology  for  asking  room  in  your  columns 
for  these  few  lines.  A  Destevgi. 

Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  Deo.  18, 1871. 

Katon. 


Thb  Atlantio  Cables.  —  The  Atlantic  oablee 
of  1865  and  1866  show  a  considerable  decreaee 
in  their  insulation,  although  not  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  interfere  with  their  use  ibr  the  trans- 
mission of  messages.  This  is,  however,  a  mat- 
ter of  considerable  moment,  and  the  directors  of 
the  Anglo-American  Telegraph  Company  have 
adopted  the  best  means  for  ascertaining  the  ex- 
act  condition  of  thosb  oables.    Publio  Opinioa. 
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